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THIRD  REPORT 


OF  THE 

EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IBELAND)  COMMISSION. 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  CHARLES  STEWART,  MARQUESS  OF 
LONDONDERRY, 

Lord  Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 


May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act,  1885,  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  the  following  Report  of  our 
proceedings  during  the  third  year  in  which  the  Act  has  been  in  operation,  that  is,  from 
October  1,  1887,  to  September  30,  1S88. 

The  number  of  meetings  which  we  have  held  during  the  year  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  Commission  has  been  as  follows : 

112  Meetings  of  tlie  full  Commission. 

36  Meetings  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners. 

43  Meetings  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Total,  191  Meetings. 

A Return  of  the  attendances  at  these  Meetings  is  annexed ; infra  p.  xxi. 

We  have  also  individually  taken  part  in  the  drafting  of  Schemes,  and  have  attended 
at  the  Office  of  the  Commission  for  the  transaction  of  routine  business.  The  annexed 
abstract  of  our  minutes,  infra  pp.  xxii.-cviii.,  contains  a summary  of  our  proceedings 
during  the  year. 

Public  Sittings  of  the  Commission. 

During  the  month  of  October,  1887,  we  visited  the  most  important  schools  in 
Munster.  On  that  occasion  we  held  the  following  public  sittings,  at  which  we  took 
evidence  respecting  the  amount  and  character  of  the  endowments,  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  and  the  state  of  education  in  each  locality  : — 

Limerick. — At  the  Court  House,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  October  10  and  11, 1887. 

Mungret  Agricultuml  School,  Limerick. 

Leamy’s  Free  School,  Limerick. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Limerick. 

Mount  St.  Vincent  Convent  School,  Limerick. 

Cathedral  Grammar  School,  or  Blue  School,  Limerick. 

St.  John’s  Parochial  School,  Limerick. 

St  Michael's  Parochial  School,  Limorick. 

Hr.  Hall’s  Charity,  Limerick. 

Villiers’  Charitable  Institutions,  Limerick. 

Diocesan  School,  Roxborough-road,  Limerick. 

Sacred  Heart  College,  Limerick. 

Memorial  of  certain  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Kerry. 

Ennis.— At  tlxe  Court  House,  Wednesday,  October  12. 

Killaloe  Diocesan  College,  Ennis. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School,  Ennis 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Ennis. 
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Tipperary. — At  the  Grammar  School,  Thursday,  October  13, 1887. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School,  Tipperary. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School,  Tipperary. 


Cashel.— At  the  Court  House,  Thursday,  October  13. 

Cashel  Corporation.  National  Schools. 
St.  John’s  Parochial  School,  Cashel. 


Cork. — At  the  Court  House,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  October  14,  15,  and  17. 

Christian  Brothers’  8chools,  Cork 
St.  Vincent’3  Orphanage,  Cork. 

Presentation  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork. 

St.  Finn  Bair’s  Seminary,  Cork. 

St  Stephen's  Blue  Coat  School,  Cork. 

St  Anne’s,  Sbandon,  Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork. 

St.  Mary’s,  Shantlon,  Parochial  School,  Cork. 

St.  Peter’s  National  School  and  Moses  Deane’s  Endowment,  Cork. 

St.  Nicolas’  Parochial  and  Industrial  Schools,  Cork. 

St.  Fiun  Barr’s  Parochial  School,  Cork. 

St.  Luke’s  Schools,  Cork. 

Cork  School  of  Science,  Art,  and  Music. 

Munster  Daily  School  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Cork, 

High  School  for  Gilds,  Sidney-place,  Cork. 

Rochelle  Governesses’  Seminary,  Cork. 

Cork  Grammar  School. 

Lapp’s  Charity,  Cork. 

Brettridge’s  Charity,  Cork. 

Cove  National  Endowed  Boys’  School. 

Crofton’s  School,  Olondroliid,  Macroom. 

Glounthane  Parochial  School,  Co.  Cork. 

Rahan  Parochial  School,  Mallow. 

Endowed  School,  Cliarleville. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Charleville. 

National  Schools,  Charleville. 


BANDON. — At  the  Court  House,  Tuesday,  October  18. 

Bandon  Endowed  School. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  School,  Bandon. 
Watergate-pluoe  National  Schools,  Bandon. 
Ballymodan  National  Schools,  Bandon. 
Girls’  Industrial  School,  Bandon. 
Ourravarohnno  School,  Bandon. 


KDiSALE. — At  the  Town  Hall,  Wednesday,  October  19. 

Kinnole  Endowed  School. 

Carmelite  College,  Kin  sale. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  School  (Mrs.  Burke’s  Endowment!. 

Skibbereen. — At  the  Schools,  Thursday,  October  20. 

National  School,  Skibbereen. 

Intermediate  School,  Skibbereen. 

Baltimore. — At  the  Baltimore  Fishery  School,  Thursday,  October'  20. 

Baltimore  Fishery  School. 

Tullagh  Parochial  .School.  i 

Midleton. — At  the  College,  Thursday,  October  20. 

Midleton  College. 

Cloyne. — At  the  Endowed  School,  Friday,  October  21. 

Bishop  Crowe’s  Endowed  School,  Oloyne. 

Aghada  National  School  (Roche’s  Endowment). 

Youghal.— At  the  Town  Hall,  Saturday,  October  22. 

Youghal  Endowed  School 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Youghal. 

Convent  National  School,  Youghal 
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Feuwoy. — At  the  Court  House,  Monday,  October  24, 1887. 

St  Colroan’s  College,  Fernoy. 

Adair  National  Schools,  Fermoy. 

Ahem  and  Britway  Paroohial  Schools,  Co.  Cork. 
Fernoy  College. 

Lismore. — At  the  Court  House,  Monday,  October  24. 

Lismore  Endowed  School. 

Clonmel. — At  the  Court  House,  Wednesday,  October  26. 

Clonmel  Endowed  Grammar  School. 

Clonmel  Incorporated  Society’s  School. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Schools,  Clonmel. 

Clonmel  Charitable  School. 

Rockwell  College,  Cahir. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Clonmel. 


Waterford. — At  the  Court  House,  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  27  and  28. 

Bishop  Fey’s  Charity,  Waterford. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Waterford. 

Mason  Charity  Blue  School,  Waterford. 

Waterford  Diocesan  School. 

Friends'  Provincial  School,  Newtown,  Waterford. 

School  of  Industry,  Lady  Lane,  Waterford. 

St  John's  College,  Waterford. 

Protestant  Orphan  School,  Waterford. 

Alcock’s  Apprentices] iip  Endowment,  Waterford. 

Corporation  Free  Grammar  School,  Waterford. 

Kilkenny. — At  the  Court  House,  Saturday,  October  29. 

Kilkenny  College. 

Pococke  School,  Kilkenny. 

Subscription  Schools,  Kilkenny. 

Chapel  Lane  School,  Kilkenny. 

St.  Kieran’s  College,  Kilkenny. 

Thomastown  Parochial  School. 


Subsequently,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  we  held  the  following  public  sittings  to 
consider  objections  to  draft  Schemes  already  published,  or  to  obtain  information 
respectmg  endowments  for  which  draft  Schemes  were  under  consideration : — 


At  the  Office  of  the  Commission,  Tuesday,  October  4,  1887. 

No.  12.  Hibernian  Marine  Society. 

No.  14.  Claremont  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
No.  18.  Merchant  Tailors’  SchooL 


At  the  Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn,  Tuesday,  November  1. 

No.  21.  Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Commission,  Saturday,  November  26. 

No.  39.  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Ooulson  Endowment. 


At  the  Office  of  the  Commission,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  January  9 and  10, 1888. 

No.  8.  Ulster  Society,  Belfast. 

No.  15.  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

No.  18.  Merchant  Tailors’  School,  Dublin. 

No.  21.  Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn. 

No.  22.  Ladies’  Industrial  School,  Belfast. 

No.  23.  Magee  Presbyterian  College,  Londonderry. 

No.  26.  Dublin  Working  Boys’  Home  and  Harding  Endowment. 
No.  27.  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  Dublin. 

No.  28.  Belfast  Royal  Academy. 

No.  29.  Pbibsborough  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools,  Dublin. 

No.  30.  Tullyvin  and  Bflnbawn  Schools,  Go.  Cavan. 

No.  31.  Moat  School,  Lisnaskea. 

No.  82.  St  Peter’s  Schools  and  Mrs.  Wray’s  School,  Dublin. 

No.  33.  Laurel  Bull  School,  Coleraine. 

No.  3.  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools,  Dublin  (remitted  Scheme). 
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At  the  Office  of  the  (Commission,  Saturday,  March  3,  1888. 

Rathmines  Township  Schools,  Co.  Dublin  (Conference). 


At  the  Ranelagh  Institution,  Athlone,  Monday,  March  26. 

Ranelagli  Institution,  Athlone. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School,  Athlone  (Erasmus  Smith’s). 
Marist  Fathers'  School,  Athlone. 

Memorial  of  Boman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  Athlone. 

At  the  Santry  School,  Tuesday,  March  27. 

Santry  School,  Co.  Dublin  (Inspection). 

At  the  Court  House,  Londonderry,  Saturday,  May  ID. 

No.  24.  Gwyn  and  Young  Endowments. 

At  the  School,  Oldcastle,  Thursday,  June  21. 

Oldcastle  Endowed  School. 

At  the  School,  Kells,  Thursday,  June  21. 

Dempsey’s  School,  Kells. 

At  the  Court  House,  Navan,  Friday,  June  22. 

Navan  Endowed  School. 

St.  Finism’s  Seminary,  Navan. 

Flower  Hill  School,  Navan. 

At  the  School,  BaJlyroan,  Saturday,  J uly  28. 

Ballyroan  Endowed  School. 


At  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  August  2,  3,  and  4,  and  Tuesday 
August  7, 

No.  34.  The  Royal  School  Endowments  and  other  Educational  Endowments  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 


At  the  Office  of  the  Commission,  Thursday,  August  9. 

No.  89.  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  Coulson  Endowment. 


The  following  is  a list  of  Endowments  appearing  to  com©  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  which  we  held  preliminary  inquiries  before  September 
30,  1888,  but  for  which  we  have  not  yet  published  draft  Schemes.  In  some  of  these 
cases  draft  Schemes  are  in  preparation  ; in  others  the  expediency  of  publishing  Schemes 
is  under  consideration,  or  further  inquiries  are  in  progress. 


The  Diocesan  Schools,  and  Schools  of  private  founda- 
tion under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education. 

The  Endowments  under  the  management  of  The  In- 
corporated Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant 
Schools  in  Ireland. 

The  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith. 

The  Ralph  Macklin  Schools,  Dublin. 

Love’s  Charity,  and  Gardiner’s  Charity,  Dublin. 

The  Dmmmond  Institution,  Chapelizod. 

St.  Andrew’s  Protestant  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

St.  Ann’s  Protestant  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

St  Bride’s  Protestant  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

St.  George's  Protestant  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

St.  J ames’s  Protestant  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

St.  Mary's  Protestant  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

St.  Michan’s  Protestant  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

The  Protestant  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Nicholas 
Without  and  St.  Luke. 

The  Protestant  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Audoen,  St. 
Nicholas  Within,  St.  Michael,  St.  John  and  St. 
Wevburgh. 

Anne  Hall’s  Bequest,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry. 


The  Strabane  Academy. 

Blue  School,  Drogheda. 

Endowed  School,  Dundalk. 

Grammar  School,  Dundalk. 

Mary’s  Abbey  Schools,  Dublin ; under  consideration 
on  claim  for  exemption. 

Queen’s  Institute,  Dublin. 

Infant  School,  Trinity-place,  Dublin. 

Unitarian  Schools,  St.  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin,  and 
Apprentice  Fund, 

Drogheda  Grammar  School. 

Ardee  Endowed  School. 

English  School,  Ballymena,  formerly  Erasmus  Smith’s. 
Mungrefc  Agricultural  School,  Limerick. 

Leamy's  Free  School,  Limerick. 

Cathedral  Grammar  School  or  Blue  School,  Limerick . 
St.  John’s  Parochial  School,  Limeriok. 

St.  Michael’s  Parochial  School,  Limerick. 

Diocesan  School,  Limerick. 

Cashel  Corporation  National  Schools. 

St  John's  Parochial  School,  Cashel. 

St  Stephen’s  Blue  Ceat  School,  Cork. 

Cork  School  of  Science,  Art,  and  Music 
Munster  Daily  School  and  Agricultural  Institute. 
Lapp’s  Charity,  Cork. 
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Cove  National  Endowed  Boys’  School,  Cork 
Crofton’s  School,  Oloudrohid,  Macroom. 
Glounthane. Parochial  School,  Co.  Cork, 

Rail  an  Parochial  School,  Mallow. 

Endowed  School,  Charleville. 

Tullagh  Parochiid  School,  Baltimore. 
Endowed  School,  Bandon. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  School,  Bandon. 

Girls’  Industrial  School,  Bandon. 
Curravavahane  School,  Bandon. 

Endowed  School,  Kinsale. 

Bishop  Crowe’s  Endowed  School,  Cloyne. 
Aghada  National  School,  county  Cork. 
Endowed  School,  Youghal. 

Endowed  School,  Navan. 

Endowed  School,  Ballyroan. 


Flower  Hill  School.  Navan. 

Adair  National  Schools,  Fermoy. 

Ahern  and  Britway  Parochial  Schools,  Co.  Cork. 
Fermoy  College. 

Endowed  School,  Lismore. 

Charitable  School,  Clonmel. 

Mason  Charity  Blue  School,  Waterford. 
Corporation  Free  Grammar  School,  Waterford. 
School  of  Industry,  Lady  Lane,  Waterford. 
Alcock's  Apprenticeship  Endowment,  Waterford. 
Protestant  Orphan  School,  Waterford. 
Subscription  Schools,  Kilkenny. 

Rnthmines  Township  Schools,  Co.  Dublin. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School,  Athlone. 

Oldcastle  Endowed  SchooL 
Dempsey’s  Schools,  Kells. 


e have  taken  evidence  with  respect  to  many  endowments  to  which  we  found,  on 
investigation,  that  the  Act  did  not  apply  unless  with  the  written  consent,  in  each  case, 
of  the  Governing  Body.  In  some  cases  this  consent  has  been  given,  and  we  havo 
prepared  Schemes  accordingly.  In  other  cases,  the  necessary  consent  has  not  been 
obtained.  A list  of  each  class  is  here  appended. 


Class  A — Written  consent  given : — 

No.  6.  Ormond-quay  Presbyterian  Church  Endowments,  Dublin. 
-vt  q / St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  Schools,  Dublin. 

‘ ' ( The  Neary  Mahon  Bequest 

No.  16.  Motliodist  College,  Belfast. 

No.  21.  Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn. 

No.  23.  Mngeo  Presbyterian  College,  Londonderry. 

No.  26.  The  Harding  Endowment,  Dublin. 

No.  38.  Baltimore  Fishery  School,  Cork. 

No.  41.  The  Church  of  Ireland  Victoria  Jubilee  Fund. 

No.  47.  Brettridgo’s  Charity,  Cork. 


Class  B. — Written  consent  not  given : — 


Wesley  College,  Dublin. 

Singleton  School,  Summer-hill,  Dublin. 

Pleasant’s  Asylum,  Dublin. 

Finglas  Protestant  Parochial  School. 

Female  Orphan  House,  North  Circular-road,  Dublin. 
Bethesda  Fomalo  Orphan  School,  Dublin. 

Castleknock  Protestant  Parochial  Schools. 

St,  Saviour’s  Orphanage,  Dennmrk-streot,  Dublin. 

Sc.  Catherine's  Nationid  Schools,  Meath-street,  Dublin. 
St.  Michan's  National  Schools,  North  Anne-street, 
Dublin. 

St.  Catherine’s  Protestant  Parochial  Sohools,  Thomas'- 
court,  Dublin. 

St.  Thomas’s  Protestant  Parochial  Schools,  Glouoester- 
street,  Dublin. 

Christian  Brothers'  Schools,  Basin-lane,  Dublin. 

St.  James’  National  School,  Basin-lane,  Dublin. 

St.  Brigid’s  Catholic  Ragged  School,  Park-street, 
west,  Dublin. 

SS.  Michael  and  John’s  National  Schools,  Esscx- 
street,  Dublin. 

St.  Thomas’  Orphanage,  Gloucester-street,  Dublin. 
Girls’  Alrahouses,  Great  Britain-strcet,  Dublin. 

St.  Mark’s  Protestant  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

St.  Patrick's  Diocesan  College,  Cavan. 

St.  Macarten’s  Seminary,  Monaghan. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Cavan. 

Vaughan  Charter  Sohool,  Tubrid. 

St.  Columb's  Diocesan  College,  Londonderry. 

St.  Malachy's  Collego,  Belfast. 

Friends’  Provincial  School,  Lisburn. 

Friends’  Agricultural  School,  Brookfield. 

St.  Patrick’s  Diocesan  College,  Armagh. 

Jackson’s  Schools,  Forkliill. 


Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Dundalk. 

Marist  Fathers’  School,  Lmndalk. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Limerick. 

Mount  St.  Vincent  Convent  School,  Limerick. 

St  John's  Parochial  School,  Limerick. 
Roxborough  Road  School,  Limerick. 

Sacred  Heart  College,  Limerick. 

Killaloe  Diocesan  College,  Ennis. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Ennis. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork. 

St.  Vincent’s  Orphanage,  Cork. 

Presentation  Brothers’  School,  Cork. 

St  Finn  Barr’s  Seminary,  Cork. 

St.  Stephen’s  Blue  Coat  School,  Cork. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Charleville, 
Watergate -place  National  School,  Bandon. 

St  Joseph’s  Convent  School,  Kinsale. 

Carmelite  Seminary,  Kinsale. 

St.  Colman’s  College,  Fermoy. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Youghal. 

Convent  National  School,  Youghal, 

Rockwell  College,  Cahir. 

Christum  Brothel’s1  Schools,  Clonmel. 

St  Francis  Academy,  CionmeL 
Bishop  Foy’s  Charity,  Waterford. 

Waterford  Diocesan  SchooL 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Waterford. 

Friends’  Provincial  School,  Newtown,  Waterford. 
Alcock’s  Apprenticeship  Endowment,  Waterford. 
St.  John’s  College,  Waterford. 

Chapel  Lane  School,  Kilkenny. 

St  Kieran’s  College,  Kilkenny. 

Marist  Fathers’  School,  Athlone. 

St  Finian’s  Seminary,  Navan 
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Publication  of  Draft  Schemes 

On  our  return  to  Dublin  from  Munster  at  the  close  of  October,  1 887,  we  resumed 
the  preparation  of  draft  Schemes,  and  we  have  since  continued  this  work.  The  following 
Tables  contain  a list  of  the  draft  Schemes  already  completed  and  published  as  prescribed 
by  the  Act,  section  21,  with  the  dates  of  the  several  stages  through  which  they  have 
passed,  the  value  of  the  endowments  dealt  with,  and  the  estimated  amount  to  be 
annually  administered  under  each  Scheme  : — 


Table  L — Draft  Schemes  already  published,  and  stages  through  which  each  Scheme  has  passed: — 


i 

1 

£ 

Endowment. 

Draft 

Scheme 
signed  by 

Scheme 

drat 

published 

Lord 

Lieutenant 
in  Council 

Scheme 

viaioually 

Scheme 
finally 
approved 
by  Lord 
Lieutenant 
iu  Council. 

| 

| 

X 

County. 

Locality. 

Name. 

first 

published. 

Coin- 

mlasioncrS. 

by  Lord 
Lieutenant 
in  Cuuncil 

1 

1880. 

1888.  1 

1880. 

1887. 

1887. 

l 

Dublin, 

Swords, 

Swords  Borough  Schools,  .... 

Jane  16, 

Sept  30, 

Oot  n, 

Remitted, 
March  11. 

1887. 

1887. 

" 

" 

.. 

Siconls  Borough  School*  (Amended Scheme),  . , 

- 

May  31, 

May  27, 

Aug.  10, 

Oct.  17. 

1886. 

1880. 

i 1 

„ 

Dublin, 

Church  of  Ireland  Training  Col  lego  and 

.Tune  IS 

Sept.  30, 

Oct  II. 

April  4, 

ICildarc-placo  Society. 

3 : 

Castleknock. 

Morgan's  and  Mercer’s  Sohools.  . 

Sept.  30, 

Oct.  n, 

Remitted, 

_ 

Jan.  5, 

1887. 

Dublin. 

Methodist  Female  Orphan  School, 

Aug.  31, 

Nov.  18,  ' 

Nov.  24, 

March  u, 

June  11. 

a | 

Rah  any  and 
Coolock. 

Ruheny  und  Coolock  Parochial  Schools,  . 

Aug.  31, 

Deo.  18,  ' 

Deo.  22. 

May  II, 

Ang.  10. 

1887. 

1887. 

K ' 

" 

Dublin, 

Ormond-<inay  Presbyterian  Church  Endow- 

Dec.  18, 

May  14, 

Mny  18, 

July  90, 

Oct  7. 

7 ; 

Antrim,  . 

Belfast, 

Stanhopo  street  Schools.  .... 

Dec.  18, 

May  14, 

May  18, 

August  lfi, 

Oct  17. 

8 

Dlster  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 

May  14,  , 

Mny  ID, 

Remitted, 

! 

Douf  and  Dumb,  and  tho  Blind. 

Oct  7. 

1888. 

1888. 

1888. 

Vista' Society  (Amended  Scheme),  . 

- 

Feb.  H, 

Feb.  11, 

it  emitted, 
May  SO. 

Ulster  Society  (Further  Amended  Scheme), 

~ 

July  23. 

July  25, 

Oct.  16, 

- 

1887. 

1887. 

1887. 

Dublin, 

Dublin, 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  Schools,  . 

Deo.  IS, 

May  14, 

May  ID, 

July  30, 

Oct  7. 

10 

.. 

Alexandra  College  aud  Alexandra  School, . 

Dec.  18, 

May  14. 

Mny  18, 

July  30, 

Oot  1. 

1887. 

1888. 

1888. 

11  1 

Antrim, 

Belfast, 

Curria  Soliool,  . .... 

June  33, 

Oct  30, 

Nov.  2, 

Mar.  «, 

May  IS. 

13 

Dublin, 

Dublin, 

Hibernian  Marine  Society 

June  25, 

Oct  28, 

Nov.  2, 

Mar.  U. 

May  18. 

13 

Armagh, 

Lurgun, 

Watts's  Endowed  School 

Juno  36, 

Oct.  38, 

Nov.  2, 

Mar.  6, 

May  18. 

It 

Dublin, 

Claremont,  . 

National  Association  for  Promoting  the  Edu- 

June  36, 

Oot.  28, 

Mar.  0, 

May  18. 

Antrim,  ‘ 

cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

1888. 

1888. 

Belfast, 

Royal  Belfast  Aoademical  Institution, 

June  26, 

Feb.  8, 

Feb.  li. 

Remitted. 

— 

" 

Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution  (Amended 
Scheme). 

July  23, 

July  26, 

Oct.  16, 

- 

16 

1887. 

1887. 

" 

.. 

1 Methodist  College, 

June  26, 

Oot  28, 

Nov.  2, 

Mar.  0, 

Mny  is. 

17 

Donegal, 

Lifford, 

Prior  School,  Hansard  School,  and  Blnckrock 
School. 

June  35, 

Oct.  20, 

Nov.  2, 

Mar.  o, 

May  18. 

1888. 

Dublin, 

< Merchant  Tailors' School 

Jane  36, 

Feb.  8, 

Fob.  11, 

April  18, 

July  0. 

Monaghan,  . 

1887. 

Monaghan,  . 

Collegiate  School, 

Jnno  35, 

Oot  20, 

Nov.  2, 

Jlar.  6, 

May  18. 

30 

Londonderry, 

Coleraine,  . 

Academical  Institution, 

June  25, 

Oct.  20, 

Nov.  2, 

Mar.  6. 

May  18. 
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Table  I.  Draft  Schemes  already  published  and  stages  through  which  each  Scheme  has 
passed — continued. 


1 

i 

Endowment. 

Draft 

Scheme 

flrdt 

published. 

Scheme 
signed  by 

Scheme 

drat 

published 

Scheme 

Scheme 
finally 
approved 
by  Lord 

i 

J udioial 
Com- 

by  the 
Lord 

approved 
by  Lord 

A 

llu  Council. 

in  Council 

in  Council. 

SI 

Lisburn, 

Nicholson  Endowment,  .... 

1887. 

Jane  25,  | 

1888. 
Feb.  8, 

1883. 
Feb.  11, 

1888. 

Remitted, 

1888. 

•* 

[ JftcUtou  Kiulmoment  (Amended  Scheme),  . 

Aug.  8, 

Aug.  14. 

_ 

35 

Belfast, 

Ladles’  ludutriol  School,  .... 

June  25. 

Feb.  8, 

Feb.  11, 

April  18, 

July  6. 

53 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry, 

Magee  College, 

June  M,  1 

Feb.  8. 

Feb.  11, 

April  16, 

July  6. 

34 

Cwyn's  Clmritabla  Institution  and  Young 
Endowment. 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

Sfi 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry, 

Creggan  School, 

Jane  25, 

1887. 
Oct.  39. 

1867. 
Nov.  2. 

Mar.  D, 

May  18. 

26 

Dublin, 

Dublin, 

Dublin  Working  Boys'  Home  and  Harding 
Endowment. 

Aug.  8, 

1888. 
Feb.  S, 

1883. 

Feb.  11, 

April  18, 

July  6. 

27 

Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School, 

Ang.  8, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

28 

Antrim,  . 

Belfast, 

Beliast  Royal  Academy,  .... 
Belfast  Itoyal  Academy  (Amended Scheme), 

Aug.  8,  | 

Feb.  8, 
July  23, 

Feb.  11, 
July  25. 

Remitted, 
May  80 
Oct.  15, 

29 

Dublin, 

Dublin, 

l'lilbshorough  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools,  . 

Aug.  8. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

31 

Fermanagh, . 

Tullyvln  and 
Benbnwn. 
Llsuaske.1,  . 

TuUyviu  and  Uenbaivn  Schools,  . , 1 

Moat  School.  . . .... 

Aug.  8, 
Aug.  8,  , 

Feb,  8, 
Feb.  8, 

Feb.  11, 
Feb.  11. 

April  18, 
April  is. 

July  C. 
July  6. 

32 

Dublin, 

Dublin. 

St,  Peter's  Schools  and  Mrs.  Wray's  School, 

Aug.  8, 

Feb.  8, 

Feb.  11. 

April  IS, 

July  ti. 

33 

Londonderry, 

Coleraine,  . 

Laura!  Hill  School 

Ang,  8, 

Feb.  8,  ! 

Feb.  11. 

April  18, 

July  ti. 

Armagh, 

Armigh, 

Royal  School 

1888. 

Tyrone, 

Dinignmion, , 

Royal  School 

Fermanagh,. 

Enniskillen, . 

Royal  School, 

H 

Cavan, . . 

Cavan, . 

Itoyal  School, 

April  30, 

- 

! - 

- 

- 

Donegal, 

Rnplioe, 

Royal  School 

Kliig‘u, 

IhinagUvr,  ■ 

Royal  Soltool, 

Wicklow,  . 

Cnrysfort,  . 

Royal  School, 

35 

Donegal, 

Donegal, 

The  Robertson  Endowments, 

Jnno  4, 

- 

- 

- “ 

- 

36 

Armagh, 

Lurgan, 

Queen-street  National  School,  . . 

June  4, 

- 

- 

- 

37 

Cork,  . 

Cork,  . 

High  School  for  Oirla, 

June  4. 

- 

- 

- 

38 

Cork,  . 

Baltimore,  . 

Tho  Bidtimora  Fishery  School,  . . . 

June  4, 

- j 

- ■ 

- 

39 

Dublin, 

Dublin, 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  the 
CouIboii  Endowment. 

J...  4. 

“ 

- 

“ 

~ 

40 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry  Academical  Institution,  . 

June  4, 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

41 

- 

- 

Tito  Churi'b  of  Ireland  Viotorla  Jubilee  Fund, 

July  2, 

- 

- 

— 

- 

42 

Limerick,  . 

Limerick,  . 

The  Yilllera’  Charitable  Institutions,  . 

July  2,  i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

43 

! Antrim, 

Ballymena,  . 

July  2, 

- 

- 

- 

« 

n 

Ballymena  Collegiate  School, 

July  2, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

Tipperary,  . 

Clonmel. 

Clonmel  Endowed  School,  .... 

July  2, 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

40 

Kilkenny,  . 

Kilkenny,  . 

Kilkenny  College, 

Aug.  13, 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

47 

Cork,  . 

Cork,  . . 

Cork  Parochial  Schools,  Green  Coat  Hospital, 
Grammar  School,  and  Brettridge's  Charity. 

Ang.  13. 

— ! 

_ 

— 

48 

Londonderry, 

Mngherufclt, 

Rainey's  Soltool, 

Aug.  IS, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

49 

Kilkenny,  . 

Thomas  town, 

Parochial  School,  , 

Aug.  IS, 

— 

- 

— 

— 

50 

Armagh, 

Armagli, 

The  Dreliaeourt,  Mall,  and  Calkin-street 
Schools,  and  Primate  Robinson's  Loan 
Fund.” 

Aug.  13, 

51 

Down,  . 

Holy  wood.  . 

The  Sullivan  Schools, 

Ang.  13, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

Cork,  , 

Cork,  . 

The  Rochelle  Seminary 

Aug.  18, 

— 
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Table  IL — ENDOWMENTS  of  the  several  Institutions  for  which  Draft  Schemes  have  been  published, 
with  the  estimated  Income  of  these  Institutions  from  fees,  subscriptions,  and  other  sources. 


d 

Endowment. 

Annual  Income  ol 

Estimated 

Total  Animal 

of  School 

Income  from 

£ 

Buildings 

From 

Fees. 

Subscriptions 

administered 

£ 

c““'‘ 

Locality. 

Name. 

Premises. 

Houses  and 

Trust 

Funds. 

and  other 
Sources. 

Scheme 

£ t. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ >.  i l. 

£ 8. 

«f. 

Swords  Old  Borough  Schools,  . 

30  0 

0 

f - 

i 

Dubllu, 

Swords, 

Swords  Now  Borough  Schools,  . 

IS  0 

0 

- 

Im  a 4 

i 

Dublin, 

Church  or  Ireland  Training  Col- 

175  0 

0 

_ 

72  16 

0 

6,500  0 0 

6,747  16 

0 

Morgan's  Sohool,  . 

Castleknock  - 

^ 1,772  18 

11 

Mercer's  School,  . 

83  0 

0 

770  0 0 

59  4 

4 

117  5 0 

4 

Dublin, 

Methodist  Female  Orphan  School, 

38  0 

0 

- 

111  10 

0 

189  12  0 

280  2 

0 

f 

Raheny, 

Raheny  Pnroohlal  School,  , 

14  0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

} ,7  < 

1 

Coolock, 

Coolock  Parochial  School, 

14  4 

7 

- 

0 0 

0 

6 

Dublin, 

Ormond-qunv  Presbyterian  Church 

S3  0 

0 

220  4 8 

114  2 

6 

36  10  4 

4C3  6 

3 

Endowments. 

7 

Antrim,  , 

Belfast, 

Stanhope-street  Softools,  . 

CO  0 

0 

100  0 0 

— 

245  3 4 

395  3 

4 

* 

Ulster  Society  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
Blind. 

400  .0 

0 

1,013  8 

1 

2,371  13  1 

3,845  1 

2 

f 

St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  Choris- 
ters' Sohool. 

10  0 

0 

— 

250  0 0 

, 

Dublin, 

Dublin, 

St.  Patrick's  Deanery  Schools,  . 

15  0 

0 

- 

- 

- 400  8 

0 

Knight’s  Endowed  School, 

95  0 

0 

70  8 0 

- 

— 

l 

Kcary  Mahon  Endowment,  . 

- 

20  0 0 

- 

- 

Alexandra  College, 

288  0 

0 

ICO  0 0 

_ 

2 443  14  10 

10 

'•  1 

- C.0D8  8 

Alexandra  School, 

— 

— 

— 

2 210  13  7 

U 

Antrim, 

Belfast, 

Currie  Sohool, 

32  0 

0 

10  0 0 

21  18 

0 

801  7 7 

655  2 

7 

12 

Dublin. 

Dublin, 

Hibernian  Marino  Soolcty,  . 

120  0 

0 

468  17  11 

010  16 

8 

30  1C  0 

1,568  0 

1 

13 

Armagh, 

Lurgnn, 

Watt's  Endowed  School, 

00  C 

0 

- 

381  0 

0 

3C0  0 0 

830  6 

0 

14 

Dublin, 

Claremont,  . 

National  Association  for  tlio 

104  0 

904  0 0 

1,638  0 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

IS 

Antrim, 

Belfast, 

Itoynl  Belfast  Academical  Inst!- 

260  0 

’70  14  2 

831  10 

• 

tutlon. 

10 

» 

Methodist  College, 

flJSO  0 

0 

714  10  0 

749  2 

K 

6,496  11  3 

7,041  8 

11 

f 

Prior  School, 

81  0 

0 

- 

424  18 

10 

116  16  2 

IT 

Donegal, 

Lifford,  . i 

Hansard  Sohool,  . 

17  0 

0 

10  0 0 

•IN  3 

1 

0 6 8 

i-  703  18 

0 

l 

Blaokrock  School, 

3 10 

0 

- 

17  10 

0 

one 

18 

Dublin,  . 

Dublin,  , 

Merchant  Tailors'  School, 

70  0 

0 

228  0 0 

16  0 

0 

- 

313  0 

0 

10 

Monaghan,  . 

Monaghan,  . 

Colleglata  School, 

60  0 

0 

- 

- 

ons  o o 

326  0 

0 

SO 

Londonderry 

Coleraine,  . 

Academical  Institution,  , 

137  0 

0 

- 

80  0 

0 

1,340  0 0 

1.537  0 

0 

91 

Antrim, 

Lisburn. 

Nicholson  Endowment, 

11  0 

0 

- 

6 0 

0 

- 

17  0 

0 

23 

*i 

Belfast, 

Ladies'  Iudastrlnl  School, 

120  0 

0 

70  0 0 

76  0 

0 

200  0 0 

501  0 

0 

23 

Londonderry 

Londonderry, 

Magee  College,  . 

220  0 

0 

_ 

1,848  0 

0 

867  0 0 

3,720  0 

0 

24 

i 

Gwyn's  Charitable  Institution,  . 

2 CO  0 

0 

60  19  8 

1,021  18 

* 

■ 2,751  1 

0 

Young  Endowment,  . 

— 

— 

1809  3 

0 

— 

23 

- 

« 

Croggau  Sohool,  . 

32  10 

0 

- 

- 

- 

83  10 

0 

Dublin, 

Dublin,  ' 

Dublin  W orking  Boys’  Home,  . 

872  0 0 

- 1,328  4 

Harding  Endowment, 

—7 

— 

§416  0 

0 

— 

27 

Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School, 

60  0 

0 

654  0 0 

14  0 

0 

_ 

728  0 

0 

28 

Belfast, 

Belfast  Academy, . 

260  0 

0 

670  0 0 

- 

1,800  0 0 

3,430  0 

0 

30 

Dublin, 

Dublin, 

Phlbsborough  Sunday  and  Dolly 
Schools. 

20  0 

0 

2 3 1 

103  11 

0 

5 0 0 

130  14 

1 

30 

Cavan, 

Tullyvin, 

Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools, 

10  10 

0 

_ 

272  18 

7 

_ 

283  3 

7 

31 

Fermanagh, . 

Lisnaekea,  . 

Moat  School, 

10  0 

0 

23  0 8 

- 

40  2 0 

73  8 

8 



Carried  forward. 

4,030  19  7 

5,384  19  1 

10,290  0 

4 

27,750  19  1 

47,488  7 1 

* Exclusive  of  8ohoolFeM  which  do  not  come  Into  tlie  hand  a of  the  Governing  Body,  but  arc  paid  directly  to  the  Masters, 
t Exclusive  of  M Arthur  Endowment  of  510.000  for  Kesideuca  Hall.  ’ 

I Exclusive  of  reversionary  Endowment  not  yet  fallen  Into  possesrion. 

S 5 lifi  a year  will  be  available  when  a life  aged  34  drops,  and  & further  sum  of  £12  a year  when  a life  aged  73  drops. 
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Table  II.— -Endowjients  of  the  several  Institutions  for  which  Draft  Schemes  have  been  published, 
with  the  estimated  Income  of  these  Institutions  from  fees,  subscriptions,  and  other  sources 
— conformed. 


«! 

— 

Valuation 

Amount 

s 

County. 

Locality. 

Name. 

Buildings 

and 

Premises. 

From 

Fees, 

Subscriptions 

to  be 

administered 

under 

I-* 

Sources. 

Scheme. 

£ t 

<L 

£ S.  d. 

£ f. 

d. 

£ *.  d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Brought  forward. 

4.036  10 

7 

5,394  19  1 

10,399  3 

4 

27,756  10  1 

47,488  7 

1 

33 

Dublin, 

Dublin.  | 

St.  Peter’s  Schools, 
Mrs,  Wray's  School, 

38  0 

0 

176  17  0 

33  19 
180  0 

9 

0 

j-  248  0 3 

663  16 

o 

39 

Londonderry, 

Coleraine,  . 

Laurel  Hill  School, 

3 0 

0 

50  0 0 

_ 

_ 

S3  a 

0 

Armagh, 

Armagh, 

1"  Boyal  School,  . 

395  0 

0 

1,247  3 3 

30  12 

1 

Tyrone, 

Dungannon, . 

Boyal  School,  . 

171  0 

0 

1,653  11  6 

7 19 

4 

Fermanagh, . 

Enniskillen, . 

Boyal  School,  . 

383  0 

0 

3,133  14  8 

87  14 

4 

31 

Cavan, 

Cavan, . 

■ Boyal  School, 

98  10 

0 

561  11  10 

186  3 

6 

• 7.893  12 

4 

Donegal, 

Baphoc, 

Boyal  School, 

76  0 

0 

497  10  4 

- 

King’s, 

Bonagher,  , 

Boyal  School,  . 

43  0 

0 

181  3 10 

- 

Wicklow, 

Carysfort,  . 

Boyal  School,  . 

1*  0 

0 

182  1 6 

36  17 

2 

35 

Donegal, 

- 

The  Robertson  Endowments,  . 

76  0 

0 

- 

437  9 

0 

- 

513  0 

r. 

30 

Armagh, 

Lurgan, 

Queen-street  National  School,  . 

40  0 

0 

- 

- 

40  0 0 

80  0 

0 

37 

Cork,  . 

Cork,  . 

High  School  for  Girls,  . 

48  0 

0 

- 

- 

1,120  0 0 

1,168  0 

0 

38 

» . . 

Baltimore,  . 

The  Baltimore  Fishery  School,  . 

40  0 

0 

- 

- 

1,267  0 0 

1,307  O 

0 

The  Boyal  Irish  Academy  of 

105  0 

0 

30  0 0 

200  7 

1 

2,376  10  C 

30 

Dublin, 

Dublin,  ^ 

3,159  1 

3 

Tho  Coulson  Endowment, 

— 

- 

t447  9 

10 

- 

■10 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry, 

Londonderry  Acad.  Institution, . 

181  0 

0 

- 

(1,314  0 0 

1,315  0 

0 

_ 

_ 

308  17 

808  17 

Jubilee  Fund. 

-13 

Limerick,  . 

Limerick,  . 

Villiers'  Charitable  Institutions, 

171  0 

0 

292  19  1 

771  8 

0 

*— 

1,335  7 

1 

43 

Antrim, 

Ballymena,  . 

Guy’s  Froe  School, 

GO  0 

0 

- 

64  6 

0 

- 

134  0 

0 

41 

s 

- 

Ballymena  Collegiate  School,  . 

55  0 

0 

- 

i- 

50  0 0 

105  0 

0 

45 

Tipperary,  . 

Clonmel, 

Clonmel  Endowed  Sohool, 

40  0 

0 

466  17  5 

- 

506  17 

5 

46 

Kilkenny,  , 

Kilkenny,  . 

Kilkenny  College, 

48  0 

0 

139  4 7 

- 

- 

179  4 

7 

St.  Finn  Barr's  Parochial  Schools, 

88  0 

0 

9 4 7 

- 

*- 

St.  Luke’s  Parochial  Schools, 

1— 

- 

- 

150  0 0 

St.  Mary  Shandou  Parochial 

40  0 

0 

0 

11  0 0 

School. 

St.  Nicolas’  Parochial  and  In- 

66  0 

0 

171  11 

6 

1,601  13  10 

dust  rial  Schools. 

47 

Cork,  . 

Cork,  . ■ 

St.  Peter’s  Parocbial  Schools,  . 

33  10 

0 

90  13  6 

105  18 

7 

•- 

>■3.809  10 

0 

Christ  Church  Parochial  Schools, 

50  0 

0 

13  0 0 

8 0 

0 

67  18  0 

Green  Coat  Hospital,  . 

f 30  0 

0 

128  0 0 

4 18 

0 

*- 

Grammar  School,  . . 

65  0 

0 

- 

- 

600  0 0 

Brettridge's  Charity, 

329  10 

0 

145  0 0 

77  15 

0 

- 

48 

Londonderry, 

Magherofolt, 

Rainey’s  School,  . 

T 80  0 

0 

161  10  9 

. - 

28  0 0 

216  10 

0 

49 

Kilkenny,  . 

Tliomnstown, 

Parochial  Sohool, . 

4 IS 

0 

- 

0 4 

0 

30  3 0 

41  3 

9 

The  Drellncourt  School, 

36  0 

0 

311  15  4 

- 

— 

The  MaU  School, 

30  0 

0 

55  7 9 

_ 

15  O 0 

50 

Armagh, 

Armagh,  ■ 

The  Callan-street  Schools, 

9 0 

0 

- 

- 

371  0 

0 

Primate  Robinson’s  Loan  Fund, 

- 

- 

15  3 

8 

- ' 

51 

Down,  . 

Holy  wood,  . 

Tho  Sullivan  Schools,  . 

60  0 

0 

- 

443  9 

5 

592  0 0 

1,098  9 

5 

S3 

Cork.  . 

Cork,  , , 

Tho  Roohello  Seminary, 

100  0 

0 

- 

64  13 

* 

1,260  4 3 

1,433  16 

0 

Total,  . 

6,098  4 7 

13,760  S 0 

13,999  16  5 

38.482  14  10 

72,891  0 10 

* The  School  Fees  do  not  oomc  into  the  hands  of  the  Governing  Body,  hut  are  paid  directly  to  the  masters, 
t There  is  an  unascertained  residue  in  the  bends  of  the  executor  eutjoct  to  a claim  of  the  French  Government  for  duty, 
t The  fees  are  paid  directly  to  the  masters,  with  the  exception  of  the  foes  for  Modem  Languages,  which  ore  received  by  tho  Secretary,  who 
pays  £50  a year  to  the  Modem  Languages  Master.  ... 

§ Rev.  Mr.  King,  the  present  master,  holds  life  annuity  as  Diocesan  Schoolmaster  under  Irish  Church  Act,  1889. 

I These  Bchools  aro  about  to  be  rebuilt  T Estimated,  the  school-house  not  appearing  in  valuation  hooka. 
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Objections  and  Amendments. 

During  a period  of  two  months  from  the  first  publication  of  each  draft  Scheme, 
objections  may  be  lodged,  and  amendments  may  be  proposed,  under  section  22  of 
the  Act,  by  any  public  body  or  person  interested.  In  accordance  with  this  provision, 
objections  were  lodged  and  amendments  were  proposed  during -the  past  year  by  the 
several  public  bodies  and  persons  mentioned  in  the  .following  list  :• — 

Draft  Scheme  No.  26.  The  Dublin  Working  Boys’  Home  and  Harding  Endowment. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  ancl  Bequests. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  27.  The  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

2.  The  existing  Governing  Body. 

3.  The  Dublin  Presbytery. 

4.  Rev.  M.  W.  Jellett,  Incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  28.  The  Belfast  Royal  Academy. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

2.  The  existing  Governing  Body  of  the  Academy. 

3.  Wm.  F.  Collier,  li*d.,  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

Draft  .Scheme  No.  29.  The  Phibsborough  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools,  Dublin. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

2.  The  existing  Trustees  of  the  Schools. 

3.  The  Dublin  Presbytery. 

4.  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  30.  The  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

2.  The  Commissioners  of  Education. 

3.  The  proposed  Governors. 

4.  Robert  Good,  Master  of  Tullyvin  School. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  31.  The  Moat  School,  Lisnaskea. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

2.  The  proposed  Governors. 

3.  The  Right  Hou.  the  Earl  of  Erne. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  32.  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools,  and  Mrs.  Wray’s  School. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

2.  The  existing  Governors  of  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools. 

3.  The  existing  Trustees  of  Mrs.  Wray’s  School. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  33.  Laurel  Hill  School,  Coleraine. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

2.  The  proposed  Governors. 

3.  Rev.  Robert  Kyle. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  34.  The  Royal  School  Endowments. 

The  existing  Governing  Body — 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

Bodies  representing  Religious  Denominations — 

2.  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

3.  The  Diocesan  Councils  of  Armagh,  Ologber,  and  Derry. 

4.  The  Diocesan  Council  of  Kilmore. 

5.  The  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

6.  The  Methodist  Conference. 

Persons  representing  Religious  Denominations — 

7.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Logue,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh'. 

8.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

9.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clogher. 

10.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gennis,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kilmore. 

11.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Raphoe. 

12.  The  Vevy  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  President,  St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast. 

13.  The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Hossan,  President,  St  Columb’s  College,  Londonderry. 

14.  The  Very  Rev.  B.  M'Namee,  p.p.,  v.f.,  Omagh. 
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Draft  Scheme  No.  34.  The  Royal  School  Endowments — •continued. . 

Schoolmasters'  Associations  and  Committees — 

15.  The  Schoolmasters’  Association. 

1 6.  The  Standing  Committee  of  Roman  Catholic  Head  Masters. 

Local  Bodies , Public  Meetings , etc. — 

17.  Raphoe  Royal  School  Committee  (Protestant). 

18.  The  Protestant  Denominations  in  West  Donegal. 

19.  The  Local  Committee  of  Protestant  Denominations  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh. 

20.  The  Protestant  Local  Committee  at  Dungannon. 

Persons  claiming  Vested  Interests — 

21.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  Architect  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

22.  Rev.  W.  M.  Morgan,  li..d.,  Armagh,  ) 

23.  Rev.  F.  H.  Ringwood,  ll.d.,  Dungannon, 

24.  Rev.  W.  Steele,  d.d.,  Enniskillen, 

25.  Rev.  J.  A.  Weir,  il.d.,  Raphoe, 

26.  Rev.  W.  P.  Moore,  m.a.,  Cavan, 

27.  P.  K.  Joyce,  m.a.,  Banagher, 

28.  T.  Gordon,  M.A.,  Armagh, 

29.  W.  H.  Gunning,  m.a.,  Dungannon, 

30.  M.  Beckett,  b.a.,  Dungannon, 

31.  T.  C.  Gambier,  Dungannon, 

32.  M.  Whelan  (Drill  Sergeant),  Dungannon, 

33.  W.  J.  Valentine,  m.a.,  Enniskillen, 

34.  C.  Hennig,  Enniskillen, 

35.  W.  Browne,  Cavan, 

36.  J.  M'Laughlin,  Farm  Servant,  Enniskillen  Royal 

37.  J.  C.  Fox  and  E.  Fox,  Teachers,  Townawilly  Tenantry  School,  Donegal. 

38.  Rev.  H.  B.  Carter,  d.d.,  1 

39.  Rev.  T.  J.  Jones,  m.a.,  > As  to  Exhibitions  at  Dungannon  Royal  School. 

40.  J.  Hewitt,  j 

Other  Persons — 

41.  Viscount  De  VcscL 


Draft  Scheme  No.  35.  The  Robertson  Endowments,  Co.  Donegal. 

1.  The  existing  Managing  Committee  of  the  Endowments. 

2.  William  H.  Porter,  proposed  Governor. 

3.  Ven.  M.  Bell  Cox,  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe,  proposed  Governor. 

4.  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Cochrane,  Incumbent  of  Kil  barren,  proposed  Governor. 

5.  Rev.  Abraham  Jagoe,  Incumbent  of  Dnimholm. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  37.  High  School  for  Girls,  Cork. 

1.  The  existing  Board  of  Management  of  the  School. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  38.  The  Baltimore  Fishery  School. 

1.  The  existing  Trustees  of  the  School. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  39.  The  Royal  Iriak  Academy  o£  Music,  and  the  Coulson  Endowment. 

1 . The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

2.  The  existing  Managing  Body  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music. 

3.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin. 

4.  John  O’Donnell. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  40.  Londonderry  Academical  Institution. 

1.  The  existing  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institution. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  41.  The  Church  of  Ireland  Victoria  J ubilee  Fund. 

1.  The  existing  Governing  Body  of  the  Endowment 

Draft  Scheme  No.  42.  The  Villiers’  Charitable  Institutions,  Limerick. 

1.  The  existing  Trustees  of  the  Institutions. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  43.  Guy’s  Free  School,  Ballymena, 

1.  The  existing  Trustees  of  the  School. 

2.  The  Ballymena  Presbytery. 

3.  John  Patriok,  one  of  the  existing  Trustees, 

4.  The  Very  Rev.  John  W.  Murray,  U.D.,  Dean  of  Connor. 

c 2 
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Draft  Scheme  No.  44.  Ballymena  Collegiate  School. 

1.  The  existing  Governing  Body  of  the  School. 

2.  Sir  Hugh  Adair,  Bart. 

3.  The  Ballymena  Presbytery. 

4.  Rev.  Robert  King,  m.a.,  Head  Master. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  45.  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  Education. 

2.  The  proposed  Governors. 

3.  Rev.  M.  Le  B.  Kennedy,  Head  Master. 


Draft  Scheme  No.  4G.  Kilkenny  College. 

1.  The  proposed  Governors. 

2.  The  Most  Noble  The  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

3.  The  Provost,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

4.  James  Maxwell  Weir,  M.A.,  Head  Master. 

5.  The  Parents  of  Pupils  (past  and  present)  of  Creighton’s  School,  Kilkenny. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  47.  The  Cork  Parochial  Schools,  Green  Coat  Hospital,  Grammar  School, 
and  Brettridge’s  Charity. 

1.  The  proposed  Governors. 

2.  The  existing  Trustees  of  Brettridge’s  Charity. 

3.  Rev.  George  Webster,  d.d.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Nicolas’  Paiish. 

4.  Venerable  Mervyn  Archdoll,  d.d.,  Archdeacon  of  Cork. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  4S.  Rainey’s  School,  Magherafelt. 

1.  The  Most  Rev.  Robert  Knox,  d.d.,  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

2.  The  Worshipful  Company  of  Salters. 

3.  Andrew  Brown,  proposed  Governor. 

4.  The  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

5.  Rev.  P.  Canon  Donnelly,  p.p.,  and  others,  Magherafelt. 

6.  The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 

7.  John  Glover,  Magherafelt. 

S.  II.  E.  Kincaid,  Head  Master. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  50.  The  Drelincourt,  Mall,  and  Callan-street  Schools,  and  “ Primate  Robinson’s 
Loan  Fund." 

1.  The  Select  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Armagh. 

2.  The  Select  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Clonfeucle. 

3.  George  Strong,  Head  Teacher  in  Drelincourt  School. 

Draft  Scheme  No.  51.  The  Sullivan  Schools,  Holywood. 

1.  The  existing  Trustees  and  Committee  of  the  Schools. 

2.  Adam  Speers,  b.sc.,  Head  Master. 

. Draft  Scheme  No.  52.  The  Rochelle  Seminary. 

1.  The  proposed  Governors. 

Provision  for  future  alteration  of  Schemes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  important  objection  affecting  all  our  Schemes  was 
raised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  It  was  contended 
that  when  provision  was  made  for  the  future  alteration  ot  Schemes  under  section  18  of 
the  Act,  it  should  in  every  case  be  left  open  to  all  parties  interested  to  apply  to  the 
Commissioners  from  time  to  time  for  alterations  in  the  Schemes.  For  the  consideration 
of  this  objection  we  arranged  with  the  Commissioners  to  hold  a public  sitting,  of  which 
a report  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  283.  At  this  sitting,  strong  representations 
were  made  of  the  insecurity  and  risk  of  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  exposing 
governing  bodies  and  endowments  to  indiscriminate  applications  for  changes  m the 
Schemes  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  it  was  also  stated  that  many  governing 
bodies  would  withdraw  from  seeking  the  benefits  of  the  Act  if  an  uncontrolled  power 
of  applying  to  alter  Schemes  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  interested  party. 
The  Judicial  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  within  our  jurisdiction  to 
provide  for  the  future  alteration  of  each  Scheme  under  such  special  conditions  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  endowment  appeared  to  require,  but  as  the  objection  had  been 
also  raised  before  the  Privy  Council,  we  thought  it  right  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
Council  before  publishing  any  additional  Schemes.  It  was,  on  February  6,  ] 8S8,  decided 
that  we  were  justified  in  defining  in  each  Scheme  those  by  whom  applications  for  its 
alteration  may  be  made.  We  have  since,  as  a rule,  limited  the  power  to  the  Governing 
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Body,  and  some  representative  or  other  independent  authority,  -which  might  act  in  case 
the  Governing  Body  failed  to  seek  an  alteration  of  the  Scheme  when  required  in  the 
interest  of  the  endowment. 

Provision  for  Removal  of  Head  Masters. 

The  Schoolmasters’  Association  raised  an  objection  before  the  Privy  Council,  in  the 
cases  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution  and  the  Belfast  Royal  Academy,  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Schemes  relating  to  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  sought  for  the 
insertion  of  a clause  requiring  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Governors  to 
terminate  the  engagement  of  a Head  Master.  The  Privy  Council  did  not  adopt  this 
suggestion,  but  approved  of  a provision,  which  we  have  since  taken  as  a precedent  in 
similar  cases,  requiring  for  the  dismissal  of  a Head  Master  the  concurrence  of  a majority 
of  the  Governors  in  a resolution  passed  at  each  of  two  successive  meetings,  convened  by 
special  notice. 


Denominational  Endowments. 

A large  number  of  denominational  bodies,  and  of  persons  interested  in  endowments- 
exempt  from  our  jurisdiction  under  section  7 of  the  Act,  have  applied  to  us  to  deal  with 
exclusive  endowments  by  consent. 

On  this  subject  we  have  been  in  correspondence  with  “ The  Representative  Church 
Body,”  and  with  “The  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,”  and  we  have  received  applications  to  incorporate  Diocesan  bodies  for  the 
administration  of  Educational  Endowments  in  connection  with  that  Church  from  the 
following  Dioceses : — Armagh ; Clogher ; Meath ; Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore ; Tuam  ; 
Killala  and  Achonry ; Dublin  ; Glandelagh  ; Kildare ; Ossory ; Ferns ; Leighlin ; Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Ross ; Killaloe;  Limerick;  and  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 

We  have  also  received  a communication  from  the  General  Assembly  as  to  the 
incorporation  of  a body  or  bodies  for  administering  Educational  Endowments  belonging 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Evidence  has  been  brought  before  us  that,  in  many  instances,  small  and  scattered 
endowments  have  been  lost  or  endangered,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  schools  has  been 
impaired,  through  difficulties  of  title,  neglect  of  trustees,  want  of  supervision,  and  other 
causes  likely  to  be  obviated  by  the  creation  of  permanent  and  efficient  governing  bodies, 
capable  of  administering  educational  trusts  with  due  consideration  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  localities  or  classes  entitled  to  benefit  from  the  endowments.  The  draft 
Scheme  No.  47  is  an  instance  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
denominational  endowments  in  an  important  locality,  the  city  and  liberties  of  Cork,  by 
the  formation  of  a representative  governing  body,  the  amalgamation  of  schools,  the 
formation  of  school  districts,  and  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools  for  the 
reception  of  the  more  promising  pupils  from  the  primary  schools. 

Provision  for  Inspection. 

The  existing  governing  bodies  of  some  exclusive  endowments  have  found  a difficulty 
in  seeking  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  owing  to  the  provisions  of  section  17,  which  requires 
that  every  school  sharing  in  any  endowment  dealt  with  by  a Scheme  shall  be  subject 
to  periodical  inspection  by  an  Inspector  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
This  difficulty  might  be  removed  if  we  were  authorized  to  define  the  duties  and  quali- 
fications of  the  inspectors,  and  to  provide  some  guarantee  that  the  persons  to  be 
appointed  should  have  the  confidence  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  endow- 
ments belong. 

The  Royal  School  Endowments. 

On  April  30,  1888,  we  published  our  Draft  Scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  and  thevfuture  management  of  the  Royal  School  Endow- 
ments. This  Draft  Scheme,  which  was  framed  upon  the  general  principles  stated  in  our 
last  report,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  memorandum,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  p.  507. 

Within  two  months  from  the  first  publication,  we  received  a large  number  of 
objections  and  proposed  amendments,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  5‘26. 

The  objectors  included  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  the  several  head  masters 
and  others  claiming  to  have  vested  interests  in  the  endowments,  and  persons  and  bodies 
representing  various  local  denominational  and  other  interests. 

A list  of  the  objectors  is  given  supra,  pp.  xiv  and  xv. 
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The  objections  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  constitution  and  powers  of  the  central  body,  the  Commissioners  of 

Education. 

2.  The  constitution  and  powers  of  the  proposed  Local  Boards. 

3.  The  area  and  distribution  of  the  Endowments. 

4.  The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  Schools  sharing  in  the  Endowments. 

5.  The  method  of  dealing  with  the  existing  School  buildings. 

6.  The  special  provisions  regarding  the  Armagh  Royal  School  and  Endowment 

during  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  present  Head-master. 

7.  The  provision  for  vested  interests. 

For  the  consideration  of  these  objections  we  held  public  sittings  in  Dublin  on 
August  2,  3,  4,  and  7,  188S,  at  which  most  of  the  parties  were  represented  by  counsel, 
others  appeared  in  person,  and  the  Draft  Scheme  was  fully  discussed.  The  report  of 
the  proceedings  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  381.  The  Scheme  is  at  present  under 
revision. 

We  think  it  important  to  state  some  considerations  to  which  regard  must  be  had  in 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Scheme.  The  net  income  available  for  educational  purposes 
from  the  five  Ulster  Royal  School  Estates,  the  ouly  considerable  public  property  now 
administered  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  amounted  during  the  past  three 
years  to  the  average  annual  sum  of  £3,530,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Armagh  £944,  Cavan  £274,  Dungannon  £SS0,  Enniskillen  £1,293,  Raphoe  £139. 

The  average  annual  sum  appearing  as  “ Receipts " in  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners during  the  same  period  was  £5,344.  but  thirty- four  per  cent,  of  these  “receipts” 
was  expended  upon  “outgoings,”  including  considerable  sums  allowed  to  tbe  tenants  as 
abatements  of  rent,  and  not  actually  received,  though  agents’  poundage  was  paid  upon 
them.  We  see  little  reason  to  anticipate  any  appreciable  increase  of  the  net  income  in 
future  years,  while  if  the  lands  were  sold,  and  the  purchase-money  invested  in  Govern- 
ment stock  or  other  permanent  security,  the  net  annual  income  would  probably  be 
reduced  below  £2,500. 

During  the  past  rhree  years  the  expenditure  upon  the  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Raphoe 
schools  has  exceeded  the  net  income  from  the  respective  estates.  In  Cavan  and  Ennis- 
killen there  has  been  a surplus,  and  the  Commissioners  have  an  accumulation  of  about 
£12,500  in  hands  derived  from  these  endowments,  but  Armagh  and  Raphoe,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  debited  with  sums  now  amounting  to  over  £2,130,  and  the  Com- 
missioners, in  their  last  report,  describe  the  financial  position  of  the  Raphoe  School  as 
“ very  embarrassed.” 

Section  11  of  the  Act  requires  us  "to  “ save  ” or  to  “ make  due  compensation”  for  all 
vested  interests,  and  the  existing  head  masters  have  claimed  a vested  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuance during  their  tenure  of  office  of  the  full  present  expenditure,  and  contend  that 
if  their  interests  be  not  “ saved  ” they  are  entitled  to  compensation  based  upon  the 
average  amount  of  their  emoluments  for  seven  years  before  1885,  to  be  calculated 
as  in  cases  of  compulsory  purchase,  aud  paid  out  of  the  endowments. 

If  compensation  were  awarded  upon  the  scale  put  forward  by  the  claimants  the 
e.ndowments  would  be  almost  exhausted.  The  alternative  of  postponing  the  period  at 
which  the  scheme  will  come  into  operation  in  each  locality  until  the  vested  interest 
of  the  existing  head  master  comes  to  an  end,  remains  open  for  consideration.  A reason- 
able provision  for  the  retirement  of  masters  no  longer  capable  of  discharging  their  duties 
with  efficiency  may  tend  to  bring  the  scheme  more  rapidly  into  operation. 

The  .Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  have  furnished  us  with  a claim 
(Appendix,  p.  546),  against  the  Banagher  Royal  School  Endowment  for  a sum  of 
£225  18.$.  lid.,  the  balance  of  an  advance  of  £298  185.  9 d.  made  in  the  year  1818  for 
expenditure  on  the  school  buildings,  which  are  now  held  from  year  to  year  at  a high 
rent  the  lease  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  outlay  having  long  since  expired.  Tin's  claim 
is  not  disputed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  The  net  annual  income  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  only  £70  1 4s.  4c/.,  and  the  Banagher  endowment  is  now 
debited  with  £203,  advanced  from  the  other  estates  to  defray  the  master’s  salary  and  the 
other  expenditure.  After  providing  for  the  vested  interest  of  the  present  master,  little 
or  nothing  can  remain  available  for  educational  purposes. 

We  received  a suggestion  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  during 
our  recent  public  sitting,  to  transfer  the  Carvsfort  Royal  School  Endowment  to  Arklow, 
and  to  apply  it  there  for  purposes  of  industrial  education.  The  Royal  School  at  Carysfort 
has  been  closed  since  the  death  of  the  master  in  1887,  and  when  in  existence  was  a 
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small  and  inefficient  primary  school  in  a remote  locality.  The  average  net  annual 
income  from  the  endowment  is  £75  45.  id.  The  proposal  to  transfer  it  to  Arklow  is 
under  consideration. 

In  our  opinion  the  Ulster  Royal  School  endowments  were  originally  intended,  have 
hitherto  been  applied,  and  are  still  needed  for  the  promotion  of  " Grammar  school  ” 
education.  The  amount  available  may  be  fully  utilized  within  that  portion  of  the 
province  which  has  hitherto  had  the  benefit  of  them,  and  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
at  our  public  sittings  has  supported  the  conclusion  that  the  ridit  to  share  these  endow- 
ments should  be  confined  to  the  counties  and  dioceses  in  which  the  estates  are  situated, 
and  within  which,  under  the  original  charters  and  statutes,  the  schools  were  placed.  But 
the  fact  that  these  public  benefits  are  confined  to  a limited  area  in  Ulster,  will  undoubtedly 
accentuate  the  want  of  similar  endowments  for  grammar  school  education  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

On  this  subject,  we  have  again  to  refer  to  the  Memorandum  which  we  addressed  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  November  30, 1S86,  and  which  is  appended 
to  our  last  Report.  The  subsequent  course  of  our  inquiries  has  confirmed  our  belief 
that  the  provision  for  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland  is  wholly  inadequate,  and 
bears  no  just  proportion  to  the  provisions  for  University  and  primary  education. 

Without  some  additional  public  endowment  judiciously  applied  for  higher  education, 
upon  a comprehensive  system  preserving  a due  distinction  between  schools  of  different 
grades,  it  is  impossible  in  our  opinion  to  place  the  arrangements  for  intermediate  educa- 
tion throughout  Ireland  upon  a satisfactory  basis.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  greater  number  of  the  endowments  with  which  we  can  deal  are  of  private  origin,  and 
restricted  by  the  intentions  of  the  founders  to  particular  classes  or  to  particular'  localities. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

Many  endowments  originally  intended  by  the  founders  to  promote  industrial  educa- 
tion have  ceased  to  be  so  applied,  and  are  now  employed  in  aid  ot  intermediate  or 
superior  primary  education.  Almost  all  the  schools  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  have  failed,  and  we  have  found  no  general 
desire  for  their  re-establishment  in  the  districts  where  they  formerly  existed.  In  the 
absence  of  a local  demand  for  technical  or  industrial  education  any  sudden  attempt  to 
compel  its  introduction  seems  inexpedient.  We  have,  however,  where  the  nature  of  the 
endowments  permitted,  given  powers  to  the  governing  bodies  created  by  our  schemes, 
as  they  may  find  it  desirable,  to  establish  evening  classes,  to  employ  travelling  teachers, 
and  to  provide  practical  instruction  in  special  subjects  for  pupils  intending  to  follow 
commercial,  industrial,  or  technical  pursuits. 

We  have  undertaken  the  preparation  of  schemes  for  several  important  institu- 
tions intended  to  promote  special  industries.  The  Baltimore  Fishery  School  and  tho 
Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  prove  useful 
examples  of  this  class.  . . 

We  hope  that  some  at  least  of  the  endowments  originally  intended  for  providing 
apprenticeship  fees  and  marriage  portions,  forms  in  which  it  is  now  seldom  found  useful 
to  apply  charitable  funds,  may  be  made  available  for  industrial  education  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  of  the  working  classes  of  the  present  day.  Section  10  of  our  Act 
provides  that  such  funds  may  be  dealt  with  as  educational  endowments. 

During  the  last  month  we  have  held  a series  of  public  inquiries  and  have  visited  the 
principal  schools  in  Connaught,  having  visited  Ulster  in  18S6,  and  Munster  in  1887. 

All  which  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  Excellency’s  consideration  as  our 
Report  in  the  premises. 

Witness  our  hands,  this  Second  day  of  November,  1888. 

GERALD  FITZGIBBON. 

JOHN  NAISH. 

GERALD  MOLLOY. 

ANTHONY  TRAILL. 

JAMES  B.  DOUGHERTY. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

Office  of  the  Commission,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
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ADDITION  TO  THE  REPORT  BY  ANTHONY  TRAILL,  ESQ.,  LL.D. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  I disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  the  principles  which  had 
then  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Scheme  for  the  future  management  of  the  Royal 
School  Endowments.  A close  examination  of  that  Scheme,  and  a full  discussion  of  all 
its  details  has  not  satisfied  my  mind  that  it  is  the  justest  or  best  solution  of  a difficult 
question,  or  that  it  is  ever  likely  to  work  successfully  in  Ireland. 

As  the  Scheme  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners,  who 
alone  will  be  responsible  for  its  final  shape,  I take  this,  the  only  opportunity  which 
remains  to  me  of  stating  shortly  the  principles  upon  which  I think  such  a Scheme 
should  have  been  framed,  but  which  were  rejected  by  the  majority,  of  the  Commisf 
sioners. 

1.  As  the  original  Founders  of  these  Endowments  by  Royal  Charter  obviously 
intended  them  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  Settlers,  as  part  of  the 
Scheme  for  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  it  would  seem  only  reasonable  that  when  these 
benefits  are  now  being  extended  to  Roman  Catholics,  they  should  be  further  extended 
to  the  large  Protestant  population  of  Ulster,  by  including  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down  and  the  remaining  portion  of  Londonderry  not  at  present  included  in  the  Scheme. 

2.  With  this  extension,  the  Endowments  might  be  roughly  divided  into  three  equal 
parts  : — 

One-third  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 

One-third  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Methodists, 

One-third  to  the  Presbyterians  and  other  Protestant  Denominations. 

Each  of  these  sections  of  the  community  then  being  allowed  to  work  out  the  educational 
problem  of  the  future  according  to  its  own  requirements. 

3.  If  this  extension  be  not  adopted,  but  if  the  districts  selected  in  the  Scheme  are 
to  be  adhered  to,  then  each  of  the  principal  religious  denominations  within  those  districts 
should  receive  its  own  share  of  the  Endowments,  while  at  the  same  time  every  facility 
should  be  provided  whereby  different  denominations  should  be  enabled  to  combine  their 
resources,  for  educational  purposes,  in  such  manner  as  they  should  think  fit  and  should 
agree  upon. 

N.B. — In  the  distribution  of  the  minimum  grants  in  the  present  Scheme,  this 
principle  has  been  conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  has  been  refused  to  the 
Protestants. 

4.  Each  district  should  have  its  own  Endowment  thus  divided  within  itself,  and 
"without  reference  to  the  population  of  the  other  districts. 

5.  Within  each  district  this  distribution  should  be  made  on  a rough  calculation  of 
the  relative  numbers  of  each  denomination  who  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  look 
for  the  higher  Intermediate  Education,  usually  designated  “ Grammar  School 
Education,”  for  which  these  endowments  were  intended  and  for  whioh  the  present 
Scheme  professes  to  preserve  them. 

The  National  system  of  education  provides  most  liberally  for  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  the  population,  so  that  in  estimating  the  numbers  from  whom  those  looking 
for  Intermediate  Education  may  be  drawn,  the  illiterate  population  may  be  omitted  and 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  literate  population  as  well. 

6.  The  actual  calculations  on  which  such  a distribution  should  be  based  could  be 
readily  made  out  from  the  Census  Returns  of  1881,  by  estimating  what  proportion 
of  each  of  the  classes  there  given  could  be  fairly  expected  to  look  for  this  higher  edu- 
cation, the  great  object  to  be  secured  being,  that  those  possessed  of  talent  should  come 
to  the  top,  from  every  class  in  the  community,  but  that  those  not  so  endowed  should 
not  be  artificially  taken  from  their  sphere  in  life,  and  thrust  forward  into  positions  for 
which  they  are  not  suited  and  for  which  nature  never  intended  them. 

ANTHONY  TRAILL. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


PART  I. 


SUMMARY  OF  MEETINGS  AND  ATTENDANCES. 


(A.)  Table  showing  Meetings  held  during  the  Year  ending  September  30, 1888. 


Meetings  held  dt 

Number 

i of  Meetings  hold. 

Number 

of  these  Meetings 
which  were 
Fublic  Inquiries. 

Number  of 
stated  attendances 
of  Pull 
Commission. 

The  Full  Commission, 

112 

36 

6 

The  Judicial  Commissioners, 

3G 

- 

- 

The  Assistant  Commissioners, 

43 

— 

— 

Total, 

191 

36 

6 

(B.)  Table  showing  the  Attendances  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  Meetings  during  the  Year 
ending  September  30,  1888. 


j 

Names  op  Commissioners. 

Fnll  Commission. 

Judicial 

Assistant 

Total. 

Meetings. 

Stated 

Attendances. 

Commissioners 

Meetings. 

Commissioners 

Meetings. 

Judicial  Commissioners  : 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, 

105 

6 

86 

- 

147 

Lord  Justice  Naish,  .... 

95 

- 

36 

— 

131 

Assistant  Commissioners  : 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  .... 

102 

2 

- 

40 

144 

Dr.  Traill,  

92 

1 

- 

36 

129 

Professor  Dougherty,  .... 

97 

2 

— 

32 

131 

d 
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PAET  II. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  FULL  COMMISSION. 


October  4, 1S87. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  four  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Augustine  Short,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

This  was  a sitting  to  consider  the  objections  lodged  against  the  draft  Schemes  published 
by  the  Commission  for  the  future  government  and  management  of  the  following 
endowments : — 

No.  12.  Hibernian  Marine  Society. 

No.  14.  Claremont  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

No.  18.  Merchant  Tailors’  School. 

Claremont  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  following  members  of  the  governing  body  attended : — 

The  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  . 

Yery  Rev.  The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Hon.  Sec. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Dickinson. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Kennedy. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Pilcher. 

Thomas  Gick,  Esq.,  Mus.D.,  Assistant  Secretary,  also  attended. 

Mi-.  J.  J.  Shaw  [instructed  by  Messrs.  Carson  and  M'Dowell]  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  Ulster  Society  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 

Mr.  Henry,  Solicitor,  appeai-ed  on  behalf  of  the  Dublin  Presbytery. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  Clerk  of  the  Dublin  Presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  John  Kinghan, 
President  of  the  Ulster  Society,  were  also  present. 

Hibernian  Marine  Society. 

The  following  members  of  the  governing  body  attended  : — 

The  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

P.  Stokes,  Esq. 

Marcus  T.  Moses,  Esq. 

Arthur  R.  Oldham,  Esq. 

Thomas  Curtis,  Esq. 

F.  De  Lisle,  Esq.,  Registrar,  also  attended. 

Merchant  Tailors’  School. 

The  following  members  of  the  governing  body  attended  : — 

Rev.  A.  Leeper,  d.d. 

John  W.  Brien,  Esq. 

Robert  Smyth,  Esq. 

George  Macnie,  Esq. 

Robert  MacMullen,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 

PRIVATE  MEETING. 

Letters  read  : — 

Rev.  John  Kinghan  (September  19). 

Messrs.  Carson  and  M‘Dowell  (September  22),  as  to  the  objections  lodged  against  the 
Draft  Scheme  published  for  the  Claremont  Institution. 

The  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Drogheda  (September  21),  as  to  an.  endowment  belonging 
to  the  Christian  Schools,  Drogheda. 

Rev.  "William  C.  Ledger  (September  23),  enclosing  objections  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published 
for  the  Moat  School,  Lisnaskea. 

Yen.  W.  C.  Gorman,  Archdeacon  of  Ossory  (September  24),  as  to  Thomastown  Parochial 
School,  county  Kilkenny. 
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Rev.  P.  Langbridge  (September  2fi),  ns  to  St.  John's  Parochial  Schools,  Limerick. 

Thomas  Gick  (September  27),  enclosing  objections  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  for  the 
Bertrand  Femule  Orphan  School,  Dublin. 

Rev.  R.  G-.  M.  Webster  (September  29),  enclosing  objections  to  the  Draft  Schemo  published 
for  St.  Peter's  Parochial  Schools  and  Mrs.  Wray's  School,  Dublin. 

The  Sub-Sheriff  of  Kilkenny  (September  29),  as  to  accommodation  at  the  Court-house, 
Kilkenny. 

The  Town  Clerk,  Toughal  (October  1),  aa  to  accommodation  at  the  Town  Hall,  Youghal. 

Yen.  R.  d’A.  Orpen,  Archdeacon  of  Arclfert  (September  30),  as  to  sitting  to  be  held  at 
Limerick. 

Letter  (October  3),  read  from  Rev.  Canon  M'Donogh,  D.D.,  inquiring  if  it  is  competent 
for  the  Incorporated  Society,  pending  the  settlement  of  a Scheme  by  the  Educational 
Endowments  Commissioners  dealing  with  its  endowments,  to  pension  off  or  raise  the 
salaries  of  any  of  its  officers  or  teachers. 

To  ho  informed  that  the  Society  can  make  any  arrangements  it  thinks  lit,  but  no  vested 
interest  can  be  thereby  croated. 

Letter  (October  1),  read  from  Miss  Ellen  Mulhare,  as  to  giving  evidence  at  the  sitting 
at  Cork. 

To  bo  informed  that  an  opportunity  will  be  given  her  to  give  evidence  at  Cork. 

Letter  (September  27),  rend  from  Mr.  Peter  Clarke,  .senior,  asking  if  he  and  other 
tenants  on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Bishop  Hodson’s  Grammar  School,  Elphin,  are  to 
pay  their  rent  as  usual  to  the  very  Rev.  William  Warburton,  Dean  of  Elphin. 

To  he  informed  that  they  ore. 

Letter  (September  23),  road  from  Rev.  Thomas  Jordan,  D.D.,  ns  to  payments  to  teachers 
in  Rainey’s  School,  Magherafelt. 

To  ho  informed  that  tlio  Commissioners  cannot  interfere  about  the  payments  referred  to 
by  him. 

Letter  (September  29),  read  from  Rev.  A.  MacLaughlin,  as  to  the  tenants  on  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Estates  in  the  county  Tipperary. 

To  bo  informed  that  the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  hear  any  evidence  ho  may  desire 
to  offer. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  each  person  from  whom  objections  had  been 
received  against  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Nicholson  Endowment,  Lisburn,  stating 

(1.)  That  a sitting  will  bo  held  at  Lisburn,  on  November  1,  at  12  o’clock,  to  consider  the 
objections. 

(2.)  What  objections  have  been  received. 

(3.)  That  tho  objections  may  bo  soon  at  the  Offices  of  the  Commission. 

The  Draft  Annual  Report  for  tho  year  1886-7  was  considered  and  amended. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  7,  1887. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


October  5,  1887- 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nasaau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naiset,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

The  Draft  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1886-7  was  considered  and  amended. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  7, 1887. 
d 2 
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October  6,  1887. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau- street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Revise  of  the  Scheme  to  be  signed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners  for  the  Dublin 
Working  Boys’  Home  and  the  Harding  Bequest,  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  press,  and  a 
letter  tube  sent  to  the  respective  Governing  Bodies  with  the  Scheme  was  approved. 

It  was  ordered  : — 

That  12  copies  of  each  Scheme  as  finally  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  2 copies  of 
each  Gazette  relating  to  the  sanction,  be  furnished  to  the  Office  on  publication. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  7,  1887 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


October  7, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present ; — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  tbe  two  preceding  meetings  and  of  the  stated  attendance  of  October  6 
read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Rev.  A.  B.  Wilson  (Oct.  4),  as  to  Glountane  Parochial  School,  co.  Cork. 

W.  F.  Collier,  ll.d.,  Principal  (Oct.  4)  ; and  Messrs.  L’Estrange  and  Brett,  Solicitors 
(Oct.  6),  on  behalf  of  the  existing  Governing  Body  ; objecting  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the 
Belfast  Royal  Academy. 

H.  M.  Pxlkington,  Trustee  of  Mrs.  Wray’s  School  (Oct.  4),  objecting  to  the  Draft  Scheme 
for  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools  and  Mrs.  Wray’s  School,  Dublin. 

Rev.  Canon  Sadleir  (Oct.  4),  as  to  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools,  Castleknock. 

Rev.  Robert  Kyle  and  others  (Oct.  5)  j and  Messrs.  Crookshank  and  Lcocli,  Solicitors  (Oct.  6)  j 
objecting  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Laurel  Hill  School,  Coleraine. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett,  ll.d.  (Oct.  5),  objecting  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Bertrand  Female 
Orphan  School,  Dublin. 

Letter  (Sept.  23),  read  from  Mr.  J.  Murphy,  asking  for  a copy  of  the  Scheme  for  the 
Oldcastle  Endowed  School,  co.  Meath. 

To  he  informed  that  no  Scheme  has  yet  been  published  for  that  Endowment. 

Letter  (Oct.  (5),  read  from  Thomas  Howson,  Esq.,  as  to  the  Claremont  Institution. 

To  be  informed  that  his  letter  will  be  considered  when  the  Commissioners  come  to  settle  a 
Scheme  for  that  Endowment. 

Letter  (Oct.  6),  read  from  Rev.  A.  C.  Fowler,  as  to  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society. 
[Same  reply  as  to  preceding  letter.] 

Letter  (Oct.  6),  read  from  Rev.  D.  Humphreys,  c.c.,  as  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 
[Same  reply  as  to  preceding  letters.] 

Letter  (Oct.  6),  read  froh  idle  Secretary,  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  asking 
for  additional  copies  of  the  revised  Scheme  for  that  Institution. 

Copies  ordered  to  be  sent. 

The  objections  and  amendments  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  for  the  Hibernian  Marine 
Society  in  Dublin,  were  considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon-, 

October  31, 1887. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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October  10,  1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Limerick. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FrrzGnsuoN,  Lord  Justice  N.ajsh,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Douqherty. 

Mr.  C.  Ryan,  Shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Barry,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Mungret  Agricultural  School,  applied  to  have  a time 
fixed  for  the  hearing  of  the  case. 

The  caso  was  fixed  for  3 o’clock  this  day. 


Villiers’  Schools. 


The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined 
Rev.  David  Wilson,  d.d.  „ , 

Rev.  William  J.  Clarke,  *.a.  [ 


Leamy’s  Free  School. 
The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 
The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  Banbury,  m.a.,  Dean  of  Limerick. 
Venerable  F.  J.  Hamilton,  m.a.,  Archdeacon  of  Limerick. 
Rev.  James  F.  Gregg,  m.a. 

Rev.  Edward  Gabbett,  m.a. 

W.  Wilson  Mercer,  Esq.,  Head  Master. 


Mungret  Agricultural  School. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Emly,  and  Sir  Stephen  E.  de  Vere,  D.L.,  were  present  on  behalf 
of  the  Governing  Body. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

J.  G.  Barry,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  J ean  Baptiste  Rem'. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyor,  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

The  following  made  statements  and  were  examined 
Sir  Stephen  E.  de  Vere,  Barb.,  n.L. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Emly. 

Very  Rov.  William  Delany,  ll.d. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Previous  to  tho  Public  Sitting  the  Commissioners  inspected  Villiers’  Schools,  Henry - 
street,  and  Leamy’s  Free  School., 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  11, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October ’ll,  1887. 

Meeting  of  tho  Commission  held  this  day  at  Cruise’s  Royal  Hotel,  Limerick. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  Sanders,  Agent  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools  Estates,  requesting  his  attendance  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion, and  suggesting  that  Cork  would  he  the  most  convenient  place. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned,  and  then  proceeded  to  inspect  Mungret  Agricultural 
School. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  12, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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October  11,  1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Limerick. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  C.  Ryan,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Memorial  of  certain  Protestant  Inhabitants  of  Kerry. 

Venerable  R.  d’A:  Orpen,  Archdeacon  of  Ardfert,  made  a statement  in  support  of  the 
memorial 

Leamv’s  Free  School. 

This  case  was  resumed. 

The  following  witnesses  wero  sworn  and  examined  ; — 

Rev.  W.  Baxendalc. 

Rev.  J.  W.  R.  Campbell. 

Alexander  Shaw,  Esq. 

J.  O'Shaughnessy,  Esq.,  U.D. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  Bunbury  was  recalled. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools. 

Rev.  Brother  J.  Pj  Slattery  was  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled : — That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Mount  St.  Vincent  Convent  School. 

Rev.  D.  FitzGerald,  P.P.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled That  tlio  Act  docs’not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Limerick  Diocesan  School,  Roxborough  Road. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  :• — 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

Rev.  James  F.  Gregg,  m.a. 

It  was  ruled  : — That  as  regards  the  school  now  earned  on  in  the  premises,  the  Act  does  not 
apply  imless  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 

That  the  interest  in  the  buildings  now  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  subjoct 
to  the  tenancy  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gregg  created  therein,  constitutes  an  Educational  Endow 
ment  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  and  to  be  dealt  with  as  such. 


The  Cathedral  Grammar  School. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  Bunbury,  Dean  of  Limerick. 

St.  John’s  Parochial  Schools. 

Rev.  Frederick  Langbridge  was  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled  : — That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 


St.  Michael’s  Parochial  Schools. 

It  appearing  that  this  Endowment  is  not  now  applied  to  Educational  purposes  by  reason 
of  the  provision  of  a Chancery  Scheme  approved  in  the  year  1880,  it  was  declared  not 
to  come  within  the  Bcope  of  the  Commission. 

Sacred  Heart  College. 


Rev.  T.  O’Keeffe  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled  : — That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 

The  Commissioners,  adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGebbon, 

October  12, 1887. 
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October  12, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  Cruise's  Royal  Hotel,  Limerick. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  [Oct.  10]  read  from  Rev.  M.  Culligon,  President  of  the  Diocesan  College,  Ennis, 
as  to  the  order  in  which  tho  cases  would  be  taken  at  the  sittings  at  Ennis. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  telegraph  to  the  Rov.  Mr.  Culligan  that  the  cases 
would  be  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  list 

Letter  [Oct.  11]  read  from  James  Lane,  solicitor,  Cork,  as  to  the  form  in  which  the 
Draft  Scheme  proposed  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Rochelle  Governesses’  Seminary, 
Cork,  should  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners. 

To  he  informed  that  the  Scheme  should  be  written  on  case  paper,  in  wide  lines,  and  that 
one  copy  will  be  sufficient 

Letter  [Oct.  11]  read  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Cork  Club,  extending  to  the  Commis- 
sioners and  Staff  tho  privileges  of  the  Club  during  their  stay  in  Cork. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  thank  the  Committee  of  the  Cork  Club  for  their 
courtesy. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  13,  1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  12, 1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Mooting  of  tho  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse.  Ennis. 


Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. 
Dr.  Traill,  Profoasor  Dougherty. 


Mr.  C.  Ryan,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  opening  statement. 

Killaloe  Diocesan  College. 

Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  'Vice-President,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment,  unless  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  tho  Governing  Body. 


Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School. 
The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

R.  Harris  Flynn,  ll.d.,  Head  Master. 

Rev.  J ulius  Henry  Griffith. 

Patrick  M.  Cullman,  Esq.,  M.B.,  J.r. 

James  Brown  Molony. 


Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Ennis. 


Rev.  Brother  J.  D.  M'Nally  was  sworn  and' examined. 

It  was  ruled:— That  tho  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment,  unless  with  tho  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  Grammar  School  and  the 
Diocesan  College. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 


October  13,  1887. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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October  13,  1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  tlia  Commission  held  this  day  at  Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School,  Tipperary. 
Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  C.  Ryan,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School,  Tipperary. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Lindesay,  LL.D.,  Head  Master,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School,  Tipperary. 

Rev.  Denis  Hanan,  B.D.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Rev.  David  Humphreys,  c.c.,  was  also  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Previous  to  the  Public  Sitting  tho  Commissioners  inspected  the  Grammar  School. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  14, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  13,  1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  tho  Courthouse,  Cashel. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  C.  Ryan,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Cashel  Corporation  National  Schools.  • 

Very  Rev.  DeanQuirke,  P.P.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

St.  John’s  Parochial  School,  Cashel. 

Bev.  Brother  Robert  Dunne  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Very  Rev.  A.  H.  Leech,  Dean  of  Cashel,  was  also  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 
October  14,  1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  14, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cork. 

Present  • — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  [Oct.  1 1]  read  from  Rev.  Canon  Macnamara,  asking  to  have  a time  fixed  for 
the  hearing  of  the  case  of  the  Rochelle  Seminary. 

To  be  informed  that  the  case  will  bo  taken  up  at  one  o’clock  on  Monday,  October  17,  1887. 

Letters  [Oct.  12]  read  from  Mr.  E.  Flynn  and  Rev.  Canon  Wills,  asking  to  have  a 
time  fixed  for  Rahan  National  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  case  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  after  12.30  p.m.  on  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  as  the  other  business  in  the  list  will  permit. 
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Letter  [Oct.  8]  read  from  David  T.  Clancy,  Town  Clerk,  Clonmel,  asking  infor- 
mation as  to  Lissenure  School,  Clonmel. 

To  lie  informed  the  only  information  the  Commissioners  possess  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  1858,  page  110,  and  the  Report  of  1880,  p.  57-9. 

Letter  [Oct.  11]  read  from  R.  Barklie,  Head  Master,  Physical  Science  Department 
of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  requesting  to  be  supplied  with  a copy  of  the 
Scheme  proposed  for  signature  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners. 

To  be  supplied  with  a copy  of  tbc  Scheme  as  requested. 

Letter  [Oct  10]  read  from  Thomas  Spunner,  Esq.,  with  regard  to  the  Rockfield 
Institution,  County  Galway. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  have  not  yet  arranged  for  taking  up  the  cases 
of  Endowments  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  but  as  soon  ns  they  do  so  they  will  give  him 
due  notice. 


It  was  arranged  that  the  case  of  St.  Finn  Barr’s  Seminary  'should  be  taken  up  at 
12  o’clock  on  Monday,  October  17,  and  that  the  evidence  of  Mr."  Sanders,  Agent  over  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Southern  Estates,  should  be  taken  at  2 o’clock  on  the  same  day. 

The  Commissioner's  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary- 


October  15,  1887. 


October  14, 1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Cork. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloit, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  C.  Ryan,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  introductory  statement. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

Rev.  Brother  J.  D.  Burke. 

T.  Mahony,  Esq.,  j.p. 

It  was  ruled : — That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  endowment  unless  with  the  consent 
in  writing  of  tho  Governing  Body. 

Presentation  Brothers’  Schools,  Cork. 

Rev.  Brother  W.  P.  Shine  was  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled : That  the  Act  docs  not  apply  to  this  endowment  unless  with  the  consent 

in  writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 

St.  Stephen’s  Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

James  C.  Somerville,  Secretary,  Agent,  and  Head  Master,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

The  case  was  adjourned  for  the  production  of  further  evidence. 

Green  Coat  Hospital. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Colthurst  (instructed  by  W.  H.  Corker)  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Governing 
Body  and  made  a statement. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

W.  J.  Knight,  LL.D. 

Thomas  Hare  Chillingworth,  Esq. 

Yen.  Mervyn  Archdall,  d.d.,  Archdeacon  of  Cork. 

Yen.  Henry  Jellett,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Cloyno,  made  a statement  and  was  examined. 
Rev.  Dacre  H.  Powell  sworn  and  examined. 

St.  Luke’s  Parochial  Schools. 

Yen.  Mervyn  Archdall,  d.d  , Archdeacon  of  Cork,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

c 
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St.  Mart's,  Shandon,  Parochial  Schools. 
Rev.  Dacre  H.  Powell,  was  sworn  and  examined. 


St.  Anne’s,  Shandon,  Parochial  Schools. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Galwey,  ll.d-,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

During  an  adjournment  the  Commissioners  inspected  St.  Stephen’s  Blue  Coat 
Hospital. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  15, 1887. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  15,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cork. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read  :• — 

Very  Rev  the  Dean  of  Deny  [October  11],  as  to  Creggan  School. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Ren6  enclosing  drawings  of  part  of  Mungret  College,  Limerick. 

Letter  [Oct.  11]  read  from  Rev.  J.  J.  Sargint,  asking  to  have  a time  fixed  for  the  case 
of  the  Charleville  Endowed  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  ease  will  be  taken  up  at  two  o’clock  on  Monday,  October  17. 
Letter  [Oct.  12]  read  from  R.  H.  Power,  Lismorc,  as  to  the  day  of  the  sittings  in 
JBandon. 

To  be  informed  that  they  will  be  held  as  fixed  on  October  18. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  following  Schools  : — 

High  School  for  Girls. 

Cork  Grammar  School. 

St  Luke’s  Parochial  Schools. 

The  Green  Coat  Hospital. 

St  Mary’s,  Shandon,  Parochial  Schools. 

John  Naish, 

October  17, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  15, 1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Cork. 

Present  : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  C.  Ryan,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

St.  Stephen’s  Blue  Coat  Hospital  [adjourned  case]. 

Rev.  Canon  T.  E.  Evans,  sworn  and  examined. 

Venerable  Henry  Jellett,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Cloyne,  and  Venerable  Mervyn  Archdall, 
d.d.  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  made  statements  and  were  examined. 

The  case  was  adjourned  to  give  the  Governing  Body  an  opportunity  of  considering 
whether  they  will  consent  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act. 
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St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools. 

Tli©  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined: — 

Rev.  J.  H.  Thorpe,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s. 

Rev.  Canon  0.  B.  Harley,  Rector  of  Christ  Church. 

St.  Finn  Barr’s  Parochial  Schools. 

"Very  Rev.  S.  0.  Madden,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Cork,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  a statement  with  regard  to  the  Parochial  Schools  of 
Cork,  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  and  the  Green  Coat  Hospital. 

Glountane  School,  Kilshannig. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

Rev.  A.  B.  Wilson,  am.,  Rector  of  Kilshannig. 

J.  A.  R.  Newman,  Esq.,  d.l. 

Rahan  Parochial  School,  Mallow. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined:—  . . * 

Rev.  R.  C.  Wills,  Rector  of  Mallow.  T 

H.  A.  Crengh,  Esq. 

Edmond  Flynn,  Esq. 

High  School  for  Girls,  Sidney  Place. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined: — 

Venerable  Mervyn  Archdall,  d.d.,  Archdeacon  of  Cork. 

Robert  Gregg,  Esq.,  Solicitor. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Martin,  Head  Mistress. 

Cork  Grammar  School. 

Venerable  Mervyn  Archdall,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Crofton’s  School,  Clondrohid,  Macroom. 

Rev.  Denis  O’Sullivan,  Rector  of  Macroom,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

After  the  public  sitting  the  Commissioners  inspected  the  Munster  Agricultural  Dairy 
.School. 

John  Naish, 

October  17,  1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  16, 18S7. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  evening  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cork. 
Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  Professor  Dougherty. 


The  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  and  Solicitor 
of  Lapp's  Charity,  and  the  Solicitor  of  Brcttridge’s  Charity,  requesting  their  attendance 
with  the  necessaiy  documents  of  foundation  relating  to  each  Charity  respectively  on 
Monday,  October  17,  at  11  o’clock. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naish, 


October  17,  1887. 

N,  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  17, 1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  hold  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Cork. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Mr.  B.  "W,  M'Dermott,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 


St.  Nicolas’  Parochial  Schools. 

Rev.  Geo.  Webster,  d.d.,  Rector  cf  St.  Nicholas’,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

e 2 
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St.  Finn  Barr’s  Seminary. 

Rev.  B.  O’Maliony,  D.D.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled : — That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  co  nsent  in 
writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 


A discussion  took  place  between  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg,  Bishop  of  Cork,  and 
the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  and  the  Parochial  Schools  of 
Cork. 

Lapp’s  Charity,  Western  Road. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg,  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  Joseph  Bennett,  Solicitor  for  the 
Charity,  made-statements  and  were  examined. 

Rochelle  Governesses’  Seminary. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined ; — 

James  Lane,  Esq.,  Solicitor  to  the  Governors. 

Miss  M.  E.  Whateley,  Secretary. 


Cork  School  op  Science,  Akt,  and  Mdsic. 

W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Gregg,  Bishop  of  Cork,  made  statements  and  were  examined. 


Munster  Agricultural  School. 


W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  made  a statement  and  was 
examined. 

Brettridge’s  Charity. 


The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 
J.  H.  Jermyn,  Esq.,  Solicitor  to  the  Institution. 

Rev.  Dacre  H.  Powell,  Rector  of  St.  Anne’s,  Shondon. 


The  following  made  statements  and  were  examined  : — 
Vcn.  Mervyn  Archdall,  d.d.,  Archdeacon  of  Cork. 

Rev.  Geo.  Webster,  d.d. 

W.  Verling  Gregg,  EBq.,  Solicitor. 


Erasmus  Smith's  Schools. 

Thomas  Sanders,  Esq.,  J.p.  Agent,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Charleville  Endowed  School. 

Thomas  Sanders,  Escp,  J.P.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Sargint,  Rector  of  Charleville,  were 
sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Previous  to  the  public  sitting  the  Commissioners  inspected  the  Christian  Brothers' 
Schools,  Peacock-lane,  the  Schools  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Peacock-lane,  and  the  Cork  Schools  of  Science  and  Art.  And  after  the  public  sitting  the 
Commissioners  inspected  the  Rochelle  Governesses'  Seminary. 

John  Naish, 

October  17, 1887- 


October  17, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cork. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  four  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  [Oct.  17]  read  from  Sir  James  L.  Cotter,  Bart.,  as  to  Rahan  Parochial  School. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  thank  Sir  James  Cotter  for  his  letters,  and  to 
inform  him  that  no  Scheme  will  be  settled  for  tbe  future  government  of  the  Endowment  until  - 
an  opportunity  has  been,  given  him  of  seeing  the  proposed  Scheme. 

Letter  [Oct.  15]  read  from  Rev.  C.  Davis,  P.P.,  with  regard  to  the  visit  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Baltimore  Industrial  Fishing  School. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  thank  Father  Davis  for  his  kindness. 

Letter  [Oct.  17]  read  from  J oseph  Bennett,  Solicitor,  with  regard  to  Lapp’s  Charity. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  22,  1887. 

N.  D.  Muiqjhy,  Jun., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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October  18, 1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  hold  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Bandon. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Mr.  B.  W.  M'Dermott,  Shorthand.  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Bandon  Endowed  School. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

R.  H.  Power,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Thomas  Reginald  Courtenay,  Head  Master. 

Kilbrogan  Parlsh  School  (late  Erasmus  Smith's). 

Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Fawcett,  and  Rev.  William  C.  Harpur,  were  sworn  and  examined. 

Watergate  Place  National  Schools. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Cruikshank,  and  Richard  Clear,  Esq.,  J.P.,  were  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled ; — That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  endowment  unless  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Ballymodan  Girls’  Industrial  (now  National)  School,  and  Ballymodan  Parochial 
National  School  (Boys). 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

Paul  S.  Buttimer,  Master. 

Miss  Alice  Baily. 

Mr.  Moriarty. 

CURRAVARAHANE  SCHOOL. 

Rov.  J.  R.  Porte  was  sworn  and  oxamined. 

Innishannon  School  (late  Erasmus  Smith’s). 

Rev.  William  Hanlon  was  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

During  the  day  the  Commissioners  inspected  the  Watergate  Road  National  School,  the 
Kilbrogan  Parochial  School  (late  Erasmus  Smith’s),  Ballymodan  Parochial  School  (Boys 
and  Girls),  Bandon  Endowed  School,  and  the  Bandon  Presbyterian  School  (National). 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  22, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Jun., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  19, 1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Kinsale. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot, 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  B.  W.  M'Dermott,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Kinsale  Endowed  School. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  :-r- 
Thomas  Hogan,  Chairman,  Town  Commissioners. 

James  O'Neill,  Esq. 

Very  Rov.  John  Canon  Cotter,  p.p. 

Rev.  John  L.  Darling. 

Rev.  Canon  Daunt. 

"W.  H.  Bird,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Carmelite  Convent,  Kinsale. 

Rev.  Patrick  Murphy  was  sworn  and  examined. 
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St.  Joseph’s  Convent  School  (Mrs.  Burke’s  Endowment). 

J.  C.  Blake,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Body,  and  made  a 
statement,  and  was  examined. 

It  was  ruled  : That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent  in. 

writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned,  and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  Convent,  National,  and 
Industrial  Schools,  and  the  Kinsale  Fishermen’s  Hall,  and  the  Endowed  Schools  premises. 

On  their  return  to  Cork  the  Commissioners  inspected  the  Buckingham  Place  Free 
School. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  22, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October'  20,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Bishop’s  House,  Skibbereen. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FrrzGrBBON,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


Skibbereen  National  and  Intermediate  Schools. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  FitzGerald,  Bishop  of  Ross,  made  a statement,  and  was  examined. 
Edmund  Hogan,  Esq.,  M.A.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned  and  inspected  the  schools. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  22, 1887- 

N...D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  20,  1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Baltimore  Industrial  Fishery  School 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mi*.  B.  W.  M'Dermott,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

• Baltimore  Fishery  Industrial  School. 

There  were  present  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Body,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  FitzGerald, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  Rev.  C.  Davis,  P.P.,  and  Joseph  Carbery,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  C.  Davis,  P.P.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Joseph  Carbery,  Esq.,  J.P.,  was  examined. 

Tullagh  Parochial  School. 

Rev.  Jonas  Jones  was  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Previous  to  the  Public  Sitting  the  Commissioners  inspected  the  School 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  22, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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October  21, 1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  tlie  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  College,  Hidleton. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  B.  W.  M'Dennott,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Midleton  College. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : 

A.  A.  Burd,  Esq.,  m.a.,  Head  Master. 

Rev.  Thomas  Moore.  ll.d. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Previous  to  the  Public  Sitting  the  Commissioners  inspected  the  College. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  22,  1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  21, 1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  this  day  at  the  Endowed  School,  Cloyne. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  B.  W.  M'Dcrmott,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Bishop  Crowe’s  Endowed  School. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined: — 

J.  E.  Morel) ead,  Esq.,  Head  Master. 

Michael  Greene,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  ll.d. 

Rev.  A.  Jackson  Nicholson. 

Very  Rev.  H.  T.  Fleming,  Dean  of  Cloyne. 

Aghada  National  School  (Roche’s  Endowment). 

John  M'Evoy  was  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Previous  to  the  Public  Sitting  the  Commissioners  inspected  Bishop  Crowe's  Endowed 
School. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  22,  1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  22, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cork. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  seven  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  were  read  from  Drummond  Grant,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  T.  G.  Houston,  Head 
Master  of  Coleraine  Academical  Institution,  with  regard  to  the  Scheme  proposed  to  be 
signed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners,  and  were  notea  for  the  preparation  of  the  Scheme. 
The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  the  Commissioners  inspected  the  Queen’s -College,  Cork. 

John  Naish, 

t October  25, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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October  22,  1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Mall  House,  Youghal. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor^  Dougherty. 

Mr.  B.  W.  M'Dermott,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  iu  attendance. 

Youghal  Endowed  School. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

Matthew  John  Porteus,  Esq.,  Head  Master. 

"Rev,  Canon  Jones,  Incumbent  of  Youglial. 

R,  H.  Power,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Keller,  p.p. 

Dr.  C.  Ronayne,  j.p. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools. 

Rev.  Brother  Y.  Harold  was  sworn  and  examined. 


Convent  National  School. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Keller,  P.P.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  and  inspected  the  Youghal  Endowed  School. 

John  Naish, 
October  25, 1887- 

. N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  24,  1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  tho  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Formoy. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGlbbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Hughes,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance, 

St.  Colman’s  College,  Fermoy. 

Very  Rev.  W.  Hutch,  d.d.,  President,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled : — That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 


Ahern  and  Britway  School. 
Rev  John  W.  Hopkins  was  sworn  and  examined. 


Adair  National  Schools 

Rev.  Canon  Warren,  Incumbent  of  Fermoy,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Fermoy  College. 

Michael  Bourke  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Rev.  P.  T.  O’Callaghan  was  sworn  and  examined  generally  with  regard  to  Primary 
Education  in  the  District. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Previous  to  the  Public  Sitting  the  Commissioners  visited  St.  Colman’s  College,  Fermoy, 
the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Fermoy  College,  and  the  Adair  National  Schools. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


John  Naish, 
October  25, 1887- 
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October  24, 1887. 

PUBLIC!  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Lismore. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Tea  ill 
Professor  Dougherty.  > • h 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hughes,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 


Lismore  Endowed  School 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

R.  H.  Power,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

W.  Wright,  Esq.,  1L.D. 

Very  Rev.  Henry  Brougham,  d.d.,  Dean  of  Lismore. 

Rev.  John  M'Keown,  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Lismore. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned,  and  inspected  Lismore  College,  Christian  Brothers’ 
School,  and  the  Lismore  Parochial  Schools. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


John  Naish, 
October  25,  18S7. 


October  25, 18S7. 

Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  Hearn's  Hotel,  Clonmel. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  four  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  read  from  the  Head  Masters,  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  with  regard 
to  the  Scheme  about  to  be  framed  for  that  Endowment. 

To  be  informed  that  the  typographical  amendment  suggested  by  them  in  section  4,  para- 
graph 2,  will  be  made. 

Letters  were  also  read  from  the  Rev.  J.  Heron  and  the  Board  of  Managers  and  Visitors, 
with  regard  to  same  Scheme. 

Rev.  Mr.  Heron  to  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  think  it  desirable  at  this 
late  period  to  introduce  any  change  into  the  Draft  Scheme,  especially  a3  admission  to  Class  II. 
can  be  obtained  for  live  guineas  under  the  Scheme  ns  it  now  stands. 

Letter  road  from  J.  L.  Mackesy,  Head  Master  of  the  Waterford  Diocesan  School. 

To  be  informed  that  his  evidence  will  be  taken  at  3 o’clock  on  Thursday,  October  27. 

Letter  read  from  Rev.  T.  Ferris,  P.P.,  Castlelyon3,  with  regard  to  Ahem  and  Britway 
School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  inquiries  which  ho  suggested  have  been  made,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  ascertained  that  this  Endowment  consisted  only  of  a site  and  building  for 
the  education  of  pupils  to  be  selected  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish. 

Letter  read  from  Messra.  Maxwell,  Weldon,  and  Co.,  Solicitors,  with  regard  to  Kilkenny 
College. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  have  no  further  information  as  to  the  original  grant 
referred  to,  beyond  wliat  appeal's  in  the  Report  of  1854  and  1880,  but  that  at  the  Public 
Inquiry  the  Commissioners  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  terms,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  a 
copy  thereof. 

Letter  read  from  Rev.  D.  Humphreys,  C.G,  with  regard  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Endowments.  ♦ 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  have  already  held  a Public  Inquiry  in  Dublin  with 
regard  to  this  Endowment,  at  which  the  Catholic  body  were  represented  by  counsel,  and  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  observations  which  he  may  desire  to  submit  in  writing,  which 
will  be  carefully  considered  before  the  preparation  of  a Draft  Scheme  for  the  Endowment 
referred  to. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary 
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October  26,  1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Clonmel. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Natsh,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr. 
Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hughes,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Clonmel  Endowed  Grammar  School. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

Rev.  M.  Le  B.  Kennedy,  m.a.,  Head  Master. 

Rev.  Latham  C.  Warren,  Incumbent  of  Clonmel. 

Gerald  FitzGerald,  Esq. 


Clonmel  Charitable  School. 

Rev.  Latham  C.  Warren,  Incumbent  of  Clonmel,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Clonmel  Incorporated  Society  School. 

Rev.  Latham  C.  Warren,  Incumbent  of  Clonmel,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Rockwell  College,  Cahir. 

Very  Rev.  P.  Goepfert,  President,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled ; — That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Clonmel. 

Rev.  Brother  P.  J.  White  was  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled : — That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Tliis  day  the  Commissioners  visited  the  Clonmel  Endowed  School,  Clonmel  Charitable 
School,  Incorporated  Society  School  (now  St.  Mary’s  Parochial),  and  the  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  27, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  27, 1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Waterford. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hughes,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Bishop  Fox’s  Charity,  Waterford. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

Right  Rev.  M.  F.  Day,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore. 

Charles  Langley,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Agent  of  the  Estates. 

Waterford  Diocesan  School. 

Right  Rev.  M.  F.  Day,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  was 
sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled  : — That  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  Governing  Body.  „ 
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Christian  Brothebs’  Schools,  Waterford. 

Rev*  Brother  James  C.  Frawley  was  sworn  and  examined. 

“ ',,ply  to  “■  with  the  consent 


Friends’  Provincial  School. 

Edward  Garnett,  Head  Master,  sworn  and  examined. 

io^g Zy^’  “*  ***  t0  “*  E”d0™““  «"»-  “•  — * 


Mason  Charity  Blue  School. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : 

Captain  Richard  Clayton  Oarew,  j.p. 

Mrs.  Armor,  Mistress. 

Protestant  Orphan  School. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

Richard  G.  Ridgway,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

John  Strangeman,  Esq.,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Previous  to  the  Public  Sitting  the  Commissioners  visited  Bishop  Foy’s  School. 

Gerald  FitzGlbbon, 

October  28, 1887. 

"N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary*. 


Octobe r 28, 1887. 

PUBUO  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Waterford. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  H.  C-  Hughes,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Alcock’s  Apprenticeship  Endowment1  for  Pupils  of  the  Mason  Blue  School. 
Right  Rev.  M.  F.  Day,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  was  sworn 
and  examined. 

School  of  Industry,  Lady  Lane. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

Thomas  Smith  Harvey,  Esq.,  Trustee. 

Mrs.  Day,  Member  of  Managing  Committee. 

Aflwo  Barton,  Member  of  Managing  Committee. 

Stephen-stbeet  Corporation  Free  Grammar  School. 

J.  Howard,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

School  under  the  charge  of  Les  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chbetiennes  (formerly 
Waterford  Diocesan  School). 

Very  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Phelan,  President,  St.  John’s  College,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned,  and  visited  the  Mason  Blue  School  the  Schools  under 
the  charge  of  Les  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennea,  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools,  St.  John’s 
College,  the  Industrial  School,  Lady-lane,  and  the  Waterford  Model  School 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  29,  1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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October  29, 1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  tlie  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Kilkenny. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hughes,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Kilkenny  College. 

G.  D.  Burtchacll,  Esq.  (instructed  by  James  Poe,  Solicitor),  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Governing  Body,  and  made  a statement. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

Right  Rev.  Win.  P.  Walsh,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

James  Maxwell  Weir,  Head  Master. 

D.  H.  Creighton,  Esq. 

The  following  witnesses  made  statements  : — 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  Hare,  n.D.,  Dean  of  Ossory. 

Jiunes  Robertson,  Esq. 

Very  Rev.  M.  Bany,  President,  St.  Kieran’s  College. 

Pococke  Institution. 

J.  Blair  Browne,  Esq.,  Head  Master,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  made  a statement. 

Kilkenny  Subscription  School. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  Hare,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ossory,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Kilkenny,  Chapel-lane,  Schools. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled : — That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  the  Governing  Body. 

St.  Kieran’s  College,  Kilkenny. 

Very  Rev.  M.  Barry,  President,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Thomastown  Parochial  School. 

Ven.  W.  C.  Gorman,  Archdeacon  of  Ossory,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

.The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Previous  to  the  Public  Sitting  the  Commissioners  visited  the  Pococke  Institution, 
Kilkenny  College,  Kilkenny  Subscription  School,  Kilkenny  Model  National  School,  and 
St.  Kieran’s  College. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

November  1, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


October  31,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  October  7,  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

The  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  (October  11),  enclosing  copies  of  Schemes  Nos.  6,  7,  9,  10. 
finally  approved. 

Brother  R.  J.  Prenderville  (October  18),  as  to  tbe  Christian  Schools,  Charleville. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Hamill  (October  13),  as  to  Lurgan  Ragged  School. 

Rev.  M.  Ahern,  r.p.,  enclosing  deeds  and  documents  relating  to  Crofton’s  Endowed  School, 
Macroom. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Kinsale  (October  19),  as  to  Kinsale  Endowed  School. 
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James  Henry,  Solicitor  (October  14),  enclosing  extracts  from  wills  re  Mary’s-abbey 
Schools,  Dublin, 

Thomas  Sanders,  Agent  for  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  (October  29),  enclosing  abstract  of 
accounts  and  rentals  of  the  estates  belonging  to  that  Board. 

Henry  Davis  (October  25),  enclosing  returns  as  to  the  Parochial  Schools  in  the  Diocese  of 
Tuam. 

Letter  from  Sir  Stephen  E.  De  Vere,  Bart.,  as  to  Mungret  College,  Limerick,  submitted 
by  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. 

To  lie  informed  that  a Draft  Scheme  for  that  Endowment  will  be  undertaken  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

Letter  read  from  G.  M.  M'Gusty,  Esq.,  as  to  the  Scheme  for  the  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn 
Schools,  Co.  Cavan. 

To  bo  infonned  that  the  objections  received  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published,  must  be  con- 
sidered before  the  Scheme  oan  bo  signed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners. 

Letter  (October  28),  read  from  the  Secretary,  Treasury,  returning  the  account  for 
advertising  the  publication  of  Draft  Schemes. 

Letter,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

On  the  consideration  of  tho  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  write,  in  terms  as  drafted,  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Masters  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Managers  and  Visitors  as  to  the 
objection  of  the  Presbyterian  Proprietors  of  the  Institution  with  regard  to  qualifications 
of  subscribers,  &c. 

A list  of  Endowments  was  submitted,  and  directions  were  given  for  the  preparation  of 
Draft  Schemes  for  the  same. 

Tire  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  with  regard  to  the  delay  in  returning  the  short- 
hand notes  at  tne  October  sittings. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish, 

November  5,  1887. 


November  1,  1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Nicholson  Memorial  School-house,  Lisburn. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

. Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  October  29,  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  John  M'Bride,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Nicholson  Memorial  School 

This  was  a sitting  with  regard  to  the  objections  lodged  against  the  Draft  Scheme, 
published  for  this  endowment. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

Rev.  A.  J.  Moore,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore. 

John  Ruddy,  Esq. 

James  Beggs,  Esq. 

The  following  mode  statements  and  were  examined : — 

Rev.  John  H.  Seymour,  Incumbent  of  Newcastle,  county  Down. 

Rov.  "W.  Dawson  Poundeu,  Incumbent  of  Lisburn. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

November  6, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr-, 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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November  5, 1887. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  hold  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strect,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naiset,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougiif.rty. 

Minn  tea  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read ; — 

Rev.  James  Dowd  (October  31),  enclosing  documents  relating  to  Loamy’s  School, 
Limerick. 

Rev.  D.  O’Sullivan  (November  2),  as  to  Macroom  Parochial  School. 

Rev.  William  J.  Clarke  (November  2),  enclosing  Draft  Scheme  prepared  by  him  for  Villiors’ 
Schools,  Limerick. 

The  Secretary,  Joint  Board  of  Managers  and  Visitors  (November  3) ; and  the  1 resident  of 
the  Board  of  Masters ; ns  to  the  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

The  Secretary,  Charity  Commission,  England,  as  to  the  clauses  regarding  the  dismissal  of 
Head  Masters  inserted  in  English  Schemes. 

ltcv.  W.  Prior  Moore,  Royal  School,  Cavan  (November  3),  as  to  his  vested  interests. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  (November  4),  sending  notice  of  first  publication  of  the 
Schemes,  Nos.  11,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  19,  20,  and  25. 

Letter  (November  1),  read  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Dublin  asking  when  would  the 
Commissioners  resume  their  inquiry  into  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Coulson  Bequest. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  have  appointed  a sitting  to  bo  held  at  the  Offices,  on 
Saturday,  November  26. 

The  Secretaiy  was  directed  to  send  notice  of  the  above  sitting  to  all  persons  interested,  and 
to  have  same  advertised  in  the  Dublin  newspapers. 

Letter  (October  31),  read  from  Rev.  L.  C.  "Warren,  as  to  the  Clonmel  Parochial  School, 
county  Tipperary, 

To  be  informed  of  any  particulars  contained  in  previous  reports  as  to  the  school. 

Letter  (November  1),  road  from  Rev.  Robert  F.  Clarke,  as  to  Erinny  Parochial  School, 
county  Cork. 

To  be  requested  to  send  the  Commissioners  tko  deed  referred  to  in  his  latter. 

Letter  (November  2),  read  from  Charles  E.  D.  Black,  Secretary,  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  &.c.,  asking  for  any  evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners 
with  regard  to  institutions  for  die  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  in  Ireland. 

Ordered — That  tlio  evidence  asked  for  bo  sent,  togothcr  with  copies  of  the  Schemes 
framed  for  tlio  Claremont  Institution,  Co.  Dublin,  and  the  Ulster  Society,  Belfast. 

Letter  (October  31),  read  from  Dr.  Laftan,  enclosing  a statement  supplementing  his 
evidence. 

Ordered — That  Dr.  Lallan's  statement  he  printed,  with  las  evidence,  in  the  Report  for  the 
year  1887-8. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Sir  James  P.  Cony,  Bart.,  M.P.,  informing  him 
of  the  result  of  the  inquiries  from  the  English  Charity  Commissioners  as  to  the  pro- 
vision in  English  Schemes  for  the  dismissal  of  head  masters. 

The  Draft  Report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1887,  was  considered  and 
■amended. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 
Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish, 

November  11, 1887- 


' November  9,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-stveet,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill. 

Letter  (November  9)  read  from  Mr.  A.  K.  M'Entire  as  to  transferring  the  Government 
Stock  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Ormonu-quay  Scheme  to 
the  new  Governing  Body  incorporated  by  said  Scheme. 

Ordered — That  the  Secretary  write  to  the  Secretary,  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  terms  as  drafted, 
enclosing  him  a copy  of  Mr.  M ‘Entire’s  letter  and  of  the  Scheme  as  finally  approved ; also  to 
send  Mr.  M'Entire  a copy  of  the  letter  as  written  to  the  Secretary,  Bank  of  Ireland. 
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Tie  Draf r Report  for  tbs  year  ending  September  30,  1887,  Tras  considered  and 
amended. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naish, 

November  11,  1887. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


November  11,  1887. 

Meeting  of  tlie  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  N assau-streefc,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot, 

Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (Nov.  5)  read  from  the  Secretaries,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission  to  define  in 
each  Scheme  those  by  whom  application  for  its  alteration  may  be  made. 

The  Draft  Report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1887,  was  further  considered  and 
amended. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

November  12, 1887. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


November  12,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read  — 

The  Secretary,  J oint  Board  of  Managers  and  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical 
Institution  as  to  the  Scheme  for  that  Institution. 

Rov.  Canon  Gregg,  Limerick  (Nov.  11)  as  to  Roxboro'  Road  School,  Limerick. 


Letter  read  from  Rev.  James  Dowd,  Diocesan  Secretary,  Limerick,  as  to  mode  of 
procedure  to  be  adopted  for  vesting  schools  in  diocesan  or  other  trustees. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 


Letter  (Nov.  8)  read  from  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  enclosing  Deed  relating  to  Brinny  Parochial 
Endowment. 


A reply,  as  drafted,  together  with  copies  of  the  Schemes  for  Creggan  Sohool  and  for  the 
Raheny  and  Ooolock  Parochial  Schools,  ordered  to  be  sent 

Letter  (Nov.  5)  read  from  Robert  Steen,  asking  that  the  same  privilege  as  past  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution  to  become  members  or  Class  II.  on  payment 
of  £5,  may  be  extended  to  the  Head  Masters  and  Assistant  Masters. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  regret  that  at  this  late  stage  they  cannot  open 
questions  with  reference  to  the  Scheme  which  have  not  been  previously  suggested,  especially 
as  a new  principle  would  appear  to  be  introduced  by  bis  proposal. 

Letter  (Nov.  11)  read  from  Rev.  W.  Hanlon  as  to  the  Aunesley  Trust  for  Innishaimon 
Parish  administered  by  the  Incorporated  Society. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Scheme  for  the  management  of  the  Incorporated  Society  which 
appears  to  include  the  property  in  question,  will  be  sent  to  him  in  due  course  ; and  that  he 
mil  have  the  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  any  trusts  which  he  may  think  still  affect 
it  with  a view  to  their  preservation. 

The  Draft  Report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1887,  was  adopted  and  signed  subject 
to  an  observation  at  foot  by  Dr.  Traill. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naish, 

November  17,  1887, 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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November  17, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nnssau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Dr.  Traill. 


Minutes  of  preceding'meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read  : — 

W.  J.  Knight,  T.L.D.  (Nov.  14),  enclosing  statement  as  to  Greon  Coat  Hospital,  Cork. 

Francis  A.  Tydd,  Solr.  (’Nov.  1 G),  enclosing  resolutions  adopted  at  a meeting  as  to  Clonmel 
Endowed  School. 

Letter  (Nov.  15)  read  from  Rev.  Thomas  Browne,  P.P.,  as  to  school  buildings  on  premises 
belonging  to  Mungret  College,  Limerick. 

Further  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  buildings  was  directed  to  bo  made. 

The  heads  of  a Scheme  for  Mungret  College,  Limerick,  were  considered  and  amended. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Treasury  stating  that  the  Commissioners  find 
it  essential  for  the  preparation  of  a Scheme  to  have  an  official  valuation  of  the  portion  of  the 
property  representing  public  outlay  and  requesting  authority  to  employ  a qualified  person  to 
make  that  valuation. 


Instructions  were  given  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  as  to  preparing  the  Report  for  press. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish, 

November  19.  18S7-.^ 


November  19,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nasuau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (Nov.  19)  read  from  Rev.  David  Wilson,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Clarke,  trustoes 
of  the  Villiers’  Charities,  Limerick. 

To  be  informed  that  their  letter  will  receive  careful  consideration  when  the  Draft  Scheme 
for  the  Villiers’  Endowment  comes  to  be  settled. 


Letter  (Nov.  17)  read  from  James  M.  Weir,  Esq.,  M.A.,  as  to  Kilkenny  College. 

To  be  informed  that  his  letter,  if  he  desires  it,  shall  bo  inserted  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners as  an  appendix  to  his  evidence. 

Letters  (Nov.  18)  read  from  the  Secretaries,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  as  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Bertrand  Fomalo  Orphan  School, 
Dublin,  and  as  to  the  ‘ Alteration  Clause”  in  the  other  Schemes  published  by  the 
Commissioners. 

To  be  informed  in  reply  to  their  letter  relating  to  tlio  Bortmnd  Charity  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Commissioners  to  hold  a public  sitting  to  consider  the  objections  and  amend- 
ments proposed  with  respect  to  tho  Draft  Sehomo  published,  ami  that  duo  notice  will  be  sent 
them  of  the  time  appointed  for  tho  sitting. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Scotland)  Commission  with  respect  to  the  provision,  in  Schemes  framed  by  his  Com- 
missioners, for  their  future  alteration. 

The  case  for  the  valuer  of  the  Mungret  College  premises  was  submitted  and  approved, 
and  it  was  ordered — 

That  when  Treasury  authority  shall  have  been  received,  six  copies  be  made — one  for  the 
valuer,  one  for  Lord  Emly,  one  for  the  trustees  (Mr.  Barry),  one  for  tlio  office,  and  one  for  the 
Very  Rev.  Wm.  Honan,  s.J.,  Milltown  Park,  Dublin,  the  copy  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  Mr.  Romm 
as  the  first  name  in  the  lease. 


The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments  was  considered  and  amended. 
Instructions  were  given  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  as  to  preparing  the  Report  for 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 
Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish, 

November  22, 1887. 
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November  22,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

The  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  (Nov.  21),  fixing  the  hearing  of  the  objections  to  the 
Scheme  for  the  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools  for  November  30. 

David  H.  Creighton,  Kilkenny  (Nov.  21),  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  atteudiug  his 
school. 

The  Secretary,  Educational  Endowments  (Scotland)  Commission  (Nov.  22),  as  to 
the  danse  in  Schemes  framed  by  his  Commissioners  for  their  future  alteration. 

Letter  (Nov.  22),  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stating  that  the  Com- 
missioners’ letter  with  regard  to  the  valuation  of  Mungrefc  College  premises  should  bo 
addressed  to  the  Chief  Secretary  and  not  to  the  Treasury. 

Letter  directed  to  be  sent  to  Chief  Secretary  accordingly. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was  considered. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  to  apply  in  form  as  drafted  for  names  ol 
members  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Local  Boards  to  be  inserted  in  the  Scheme : — 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  with  reference  to  the  Armagh  and  Tyrone  Districts  (a 
copy  of  the  application  being  sent  to  the  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Armagh). 

To  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  with  reference  to  the  Fermanagh  District. 

To  the  Vicar  Capitular  of  tho  Diocese  of  Kilmore  (the  See  being  now  vacant)  with  reference 
to  the  Cavnn  District. 

To  the  Vicar  Capitular  of  the  Diocese  of  Raplioe  (the  See  being  now  vacant)  with  reference 
to  the  Donegal  District. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

November  26,  1887. 

Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secret: ary. 


November  26, 1887. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  tho  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Naasan-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzCibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot, 

Dr.  Tratll,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  George  K.  Magee,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  Coulson  Bequest. 

On  the  hearing  of  this  cose,  the  Academy  was  represented  by 
Sir  Francis  Brady,  Bart.,  Q.c. 

Sir  Thomas  Jones,  P.R.U.A. 

Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  Mus.D. 

T.  E.  G.  Jozu,  Esq.,  Mus.D. 

George  Oree,  Esq. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Dunne. 

Henry  S.  Mecredy,  Esq. 

The  executors  of  Miss  Coulson’s  Will  hy  G.  Walker,  Esq...  and  James  W.  Drury,  Isq. 
The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  by  Mr.  S.  Ronun  (instructed 
by  Sir  P.  Maxwell). 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  by : — 

Right  Hon.  The  laird  Mayor. 

Alderman  V.  B.  Dillon,  Solicitor. 

J.  F.  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk. 

Sir  George  B.  Owens. 

Robert  Sexton,  Esq. 
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Joseph  Smith,  Esq.,  Mos.D.,  nnd  E.  Houghton,  Esq,  lmimbeis  of  the  Musical  Profession, 
were  also  present. 

Lonl  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  a statement. 

Mr.  S.  Ronan  made  a statement. 

The  following  witnesses  made  statements : — 

Akloniiiin  V.  B.  Dillon. 

Sir  Francis  Bnuly,  Dart.,  Q.e. 

Joseph  Smith,  Esq.,  Mns.D. 

Piuvate  Meeting. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (Nov.  23),  read  from  James  M.  Weir,  M. A.,  Head  Master,  Kilkenny  College. 

Letter  (Nov.  23),  read  from  Puev.  W.  H.  Hutchinson,  i.l.d.,  Hon.  Sec.,  Diocesan  Council 
of  Kilmove,  as  to  the  Governing  Body  proposed  in  the  Scheme  for  the  Tullyvin  and  Bon- 
bftwn  Schools. 

Letter,  as  drafted,  directed  to  he  sent. 

Letter  (Nov.  23),  read  from  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Cloyne,  as  to  an  endowment 
belonging  to  Aglicru  Parochial  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  hope  to  be  alile  to  draft  a scheme  dealing  with  the 
aliove  endowment  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  otlier  endowments  in  the  same 
Diocese. 

Letter  (Nov.  21),  read  from  the  Under  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  stating  that  tho  Lord 
Lieutenant  will  arrange  that  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  is  to  undertake  the  official 
valuation  of  the  Aluugret  College  premises. 

Letter,  as  drafted,  directed  to  bo  sent. 

Letters  (Nov.  24-)  read  from  the  Secretaries,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  and  (Nov.  2‘i)  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  stating  that  tho  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  have,  lodged  an  objection  to  tho  Clause  in 
the  Scheme  for  the  Morgan's  anil  Mereor’s  Schools  relating  to  its  futuro  alteration. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Under  Seerutary, 
Dublin  Castle : — 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  this  day’s  ilato,  I am  directed  by  tho  Educational  Endow- 
ments Commissioners  to  submit  tin*,  following  olwrvatioua  upon  the  objection  now  lodged  by 
tho  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  bequests  to  01an.se  .‘12  of  tho  Scheme  for  tho 
future  government  and  management  of  Morgan’s  School  and  Mercer's  School. 

The  question  involved  iu  this  objection  is  of  great  ami  genend  importance  to  the  working 
of  tho  Educational  Endowments  Act ; it  applies  not  only  to  the  present  schonie,  lmt  to  all 
those  olveady  approved  or  in  course  of  preparation,  and  if  now  dually  decided  in  the  case  of 
Morgan’s  and  Mercer's  Schools,  in  which  lim  objection  has  been  brought  forward  long  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  by  section  21,  the  ruling  will  iillect  many  other  schemes  in 
which  tho  parties  interested  have  not  received  notice  that  the  question  is  under  discussion. 

The  Commissioners  desire,  on  their  part,  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  considerations 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ooiuicil  in  favour  of  tho  clause  as  it  stands. 

The  section  upon  which  the  question  arises  enacts  that  “ In  any  scheme  the  Commissioners 
may  provide  fur  tlio  alteration  of  tlm  scheme  from  time  to  lime  by  tho  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  upon  application  made  by  tho  Ooimminy  Hotly 
or  any  party  iiUerented;  provided  such  alteration  sliull  not  lie  contrary  to  anything  contained 
in  the  Act:  ” other  sections  (secs.  14, 15,  10,  17)  enact  that  “in  every  Scheme  tho  Commis- 
sioners shall  provide  ” for  certain  other  matter's. 

The  Commissioners  submit  that  the  insertion  of  a clause,  under  section  18,  for  the  future 
alteration  of  tho  scheme  is,  in  each  ease,  discretionary  with  them,  but  as  the  schemes  when 
approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  iu  Council  (sec.  27)  “ have  effect  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
enacted  iu  the  Act,"  and  (sec.  2D)  “ cannot  be  questioned  in  any  legal  proceedings  whatever,” 
it  would  seem  that  recourse  to  .Parliament  would  be  necessary  to  effect  any  change,  unless  a 
power  of  alteration  be  inserted.  It  is  therefore  most  desirable  to  insert  such  a provision  in 
every  case.  On  the  other  baud,  if  it  wore  left  open  to  every  person  claiming  to  have  any 
interest  in  an  Endowment  to  apply,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  alteration  of  the  scheme,  its  permanent  character  would  be 
seriously  impaired,  and  the  governing  bodies  created  under  tho  Act  would  ho  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  constant  interference. 

After  full  consideration  the  Judicial  Commissioners  came  to  tire  opinion  that,  upon  the  true 
construction  of  tho  Act,  they  had  the  discretion  to  omit  the  provision  fur  alteration  altogether, 
or,  where  it.  was  inserted,  to  limit  tho  power  of  application  to  tho  Governing  Body,  or  to  define 
the  party  or  parties  interested  who  might  apply ; they  now  submit  that  they  are  not  bound,  if 
they  insert  the  provision  at  all,  to  empower  not  oidy  the  Governing  Body,  but  every  other 
party  interested  in  the  scheme,  to  apply  for  it3  alteration. 

They  have  hitherto  acted  upon  this  opinion  in  every  instance,  and  all  tho  schemes  already 
firadly  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  liave  been  framed  upon  tho  assumption 
that  it  is  ^correct. 
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i hi;  following  Tabic  shows  the  provision  limiting  the  power  of  application  in  each  of  the 
eight  schemas  which  luivn  been  tiiiilly  approved,  anil  winch  are  now  iu  full  operation.  It  will 
l»e  obsnrvoil  that  each  scheme  was  framed  with  special  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
Endowment. 


No.  of 
Scheme. 

Hiulowmont. 

Mode  ot  application  for  alteration  of  Scheme. 

1 No.  of 
Alteration 

! 

Swords  Itoroiigli  Schools, 

Application  of  Governors  of  either  school  in  any  mntter 
relating  to  such  firhoul ; or  joint  application  of  Govcr-  i 

2 

Church  nt  Ireland  Training  College, 

Application  of  Gnviriiom  nr  of  General  Synod,  - | 

29 

Methodist  K-mnlti  Orphan  Silt  on!, 

r, 

1 !u lion v mill  (.imlnrk  l’ltrui'liiul  Si'honis, 

o 

Orniiinil-i|miy  I’resliyturlnn  Cliurcli  Kn- 
dowmeuts,  Dublin. 

Apjilli'nlloii  of  Governors  by  rcsclution  passed  nt  two 
successive  s|icc!iil  meetings,  with  tlie  sanction  of  the 

3t> 

7 

Stanhope-street  School*,  nclfa.it, 

Application  of  Governors,  - 

*.i  1 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  School*,  Dublin, 

IU  1 

Alexandra  College  uml  School,  Dublin, 

Application  of  the  Council  of  the  College, 

40 

In  several  most  important  instances  of  Endowments  to  which  the  Act  does  not  apply 
(section  7)  without  the  consent  of  the  Governing  Body,  that  consent  has  been  given,  upon 
the  understanding  that  the  power  of  ; pplyiug  to  alter  the  scheme  may  be  defined  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  schemes  already  finally  approved.  In  the  case  of  the  Orniond-quay  Presby- 
terian Olmi-cli  Endowments,  the  Governing  Body  insisted,  as  a condition  of  giving  their 
consent,  that  no  alteration  should  take  piece  except  upon  the  application  of  the  Governors  by 
resolution  passed  at  two  nuccossive  meetings,  with  the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
in  tlie  instances  of  the  Magee  Presbyterian  College,  Londonderry,  the  Methodist  College, 
Belfast,  tlie  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  and  other  largo  institutions,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  power  ot  applying  to  alter  the  scheme  could  not  be  left  open  to  every  professor,  master, 
and  other  person  interested.  It  is  the  distinct  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  founded  upon 
their  experience  and  niton  tlie  evidence  given  before  them,  that  it  would  seriously  imperil  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  schemes  framed  under  the  Act,  if  the  power  of  applying  for  altera- 
tions were  extended  indiscriminately  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  Endowments. 

They  are  also  aware  that  the  Governing  Bodies  of  denominational  institutions  at  present 
seeking  the  advantages  of  the  Act  would  strongly  object  to  any  such  provision. 

Though  provision  in  made  for  securing  the  continued  efficiency  of  each  scheme,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Governing  Bodies,  by  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  by  public  audit,  the  Commissioners  quite  feel  the  importance  of  conferring  the  power  of 
application  to  alter  tlie  scheme  upon  some  other  hotly  as  well  as  upon  the  Governing  Body  ; 
accordingly,  in  the  case  of  Morgan's  and  Mercer’s  Schools,  they  have  proposed  to  give  this 
[lower  to  the  General  Synod  and  to  the  Diocesan  Council,  as  representing  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  Endowment  belongs,  and  they  trust  that 
this  provision  will  commend  itself  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  as  sufficient  to  attain  the 
objects  of  tlie  eighteenth  section  of  tlie  Act. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was  considered. 

Instructions  were  given  to  tlie  Secretary  to  apply  in  form  as  drafted  for  names  of 
members  for  tho  Local  Protestant  Boards  to  be  inserted  in  the  Scheme  : — 

To  the  llcv.  W.  Todd  Martin,  Convener,  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  iu  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the  Presbyterian  representatives  on  the  several 
Local  Boards. 

To  tho  Secretaries  of  the  Diocesan  Councils  of  Armagh,  Clogher,  Derry  and  Raphoe,  and 
Kilmore,  with  reference  to  their  proposed  representatives  on  the  several  Local  Boards.  (A 
Copy  of  the  letter  lining  sent  iu  each  case  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese). 

To  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Methodist  Conference  with  reference  to  the  representative  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  on  tho  Fermanagh  Local  Board. 

To  the  Rev.  A.  It.  Barton,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Cavan,  with  reference  to  the  representatives  of 
Cavan  Select  Vestry  upon  the  Cavan  Local  Board. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Anthony  Traill, 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


December  1,  1887. 


December  1,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  thoir  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  read  from  John  Irwin  asking  what  steps  he  should  take  to  have  a Scheme 
framed  by  the  Commission  for  the  Westmeath  Protestant  Orphan  Society. 

Ordered That  the  Secretary  reply  in  the  usual  terms.  ^ ^ 
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It  was  resolved  : — 

That  in  future  the  Shorthand  Writer  should  be  requested  to  put  the  name  of  each  Commis- 
sioner asking  any  question  in  the  margin  of  liis  notes. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

J.  B.  Douoii  erty, 

December  3, 1SS7. 

Wra.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


December  3,  1SS7. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzQibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naisii,  Rev.  Dr-  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (Nov.  30)  read  from  the  Secretary,  Diocesan  Council  of  Armagh,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners  ns  to  the  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endow- 
ments. 

Letter  (Nov.  29)  read  from  the  Secretary,  Diocesan  Council  of  Deny  and  Raphoe,  aa  to 
the  proposed  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioner  do  not  consider  it  would  be  convenient  at  the  present 
stage  to  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Draft  Scheme  is  being  prepared,  but  tliat  it  will 
be  open  to  all  parties  to  make  objections  and  amendments  after  the  publication  of  the  Draft 
Scheme. 

Letter  (Nov.  30)  read  from  Colonel  Marsh,  G.R.E.,  in  Ireland,  as  to  the  Dungannon 
Royal  School  Buildings. 

Reply,  ns  drafted,  directed  to  bo  sent. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  L.  Hassf',  Ballymena,  asking  for  a 
return  of  the  amount  received  from  Guy’s  Trustees  by  him  for  Moravian  Widows  during 
the  last  six  years,  together  with  an  account  of  its  expenditure. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  James  M.  Weir,  Kilkenny  Colloge,  asking 
him  for  a copy  or  the  original  of  his  appointment  as  Hoad  Master. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  writo  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  asking  for  information  as  to  the  Crofton  Endowment,  Macroom. 

A copy  of  the  proposed  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Lurgan  Ragged  School  was  directed  to  be 
sent  to  the  Trustees  of  that  School  asking  for  their  views  upon  tho  proposals  contained 
therein. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments  was  further  considered  and 
amended. 


•The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy, 

December  7,  1SS7- 


December  7,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  tliis  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassan-stvcot,  Dublin. 

Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

The  Secretary,  Diocesan  Council  of  Ologher  (Dec.  6),  as  to  the  proposod  Scheme  for  the 
Royal  School  Endowments. 

James  G-.  Bony  (Dec.  3),  and  Rev.  Wm.  Ronan,  s.J.  (Dec.  3)  os  to  the  proposed  valuation  of 
the  Mtmgret  College  premises. 

James  M.  Weir,  Kilkenny  College  (Dec.  5),  enclosing  copy  of  his  appointment  as  Hoad 
Master. 

Rev.  Wra.  J.  Clarke  (Dec.  5)  as  to  the  property  belonging  to  the  Yilliers’  Charities, 
Limerick. 

Rev.  L.  Hus86  (Dec.  G)  as  to  moneys  payable  by  Guy’s  Trustees  for  Moravian  Widows  in 
Ballymena. 
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Letter  (Dec.  7)  read  from  Rev.  R.  C.  Wills,  Rector 
belonging  to  Raima  Parish,  co.  Cork. 

To  bo  informed  that  his  letter  and  its  enclosures  will 
Commissioners. 


of  Mallow,  as  to  an  Endowment 
receive  the  due  consideration  of  the 


Letter  (Dee  6)  read  from  Tlw  Most  Noble  The  Marquis  of  Ormonde  addressed  to 
Loid  Justice  EitzGibbon  enclosing  suggestions  for  a Scheme  for  Kilkenny  College. 

Lotter  (Doc.  G)  read  from  Rev.  J.  & M'Clintock  as  to  the  Scheme  for  the  Lifford 
Endowed  Schools. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  directed  to  be  sent. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 


Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


December  10,  1887. 


December  10, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  offices,  23  Nassau- street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Shone,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore  (Dec.  7),  as  to  the  proposed 
Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments. 

Rev.  Joseph  11.  Wiley  (Dec.  7)  enclosing  return  of  the  amounts  paid  by  Guy's  Trustees  to 
Moravian  Widows  in  Ballymena. 

John  Strongman,  us  to  funds  belonging  to  the  Waterford  Protestant  Orphan  Society. 

John  Liindou,  jnnr.,  enclosing  Resolution  of  the  Select  Vestry  of  the  Pariah  of  St.  Anne, 
Sliandon,  Cork,  as  to  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork. 

Letter  (Dec.  7)  mad  from  the  Agent  of  Sir  Hugh  Adair  informing  tbe  Commission  of 
Sir  Hugh  Adah’s  views  with  regard  to  a Scheme  for  the  Diocesan  School,  Ballymena. 

Ordered : — That  a copy  of  the  Lease  of  the  Diocesan  School  premises  be  obtained  as  soon 
us  possible. 

Letter  (Dec.  8)  read  from  the  Ven.  The  Archdeacon  of  Armagh  as  to  the  proposed 
Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments. 

To  bo  informed  that  tho  Commissioners  do  not  consider  it  would  be  convenient  at  the  present 
stage  to  discuss  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Draft  Scheme  is  being  prepared,  but  that  when 
the  Draft  Scheme  is  published  they  will  be  prepared  to  consider  tiny  objections  made  by  the 
Diocesan  Council  of  Armagh.  , 

Letter  (Dee.  3)  read  from  the  Treasury  Solicitor  as  to  a debt  due  from  the  Banagher 
Royal  School  to  the  Treasury. 

To  be  informed  that  all  charges  affecting  the  Royal  School  Endowments  will  be  left  in  their 
present  position  hi  any  Scheme  framed  lor  those  Endowments. 

Letter  (Dec.  8)  read  from  Rev.  A R.  Barton,  Rector  of  Cavan,  giving  names  for  Cavan 
(Protestant)  Local  Board  to  be  inserted  in  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endow- 
ments. 

Letter  (Dec.  7)  mad  from  the  Rev.  E.  M'Gennis,  Vicar  Capitular  of  the  Diocese  of 
Kilmore,  giving  names  for  Cavan  (Roman  Catholic)  Local  Board  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments,  and  also  asking  as  to  the  area  of  the 
Cavan  District. 

A letter,  'as  drafted,  directed  to  be  sent. 

The  Commissioner's  arranged  to  hold  a public  sitting  on  January  9,  1888,  to  consider 
objections  received  to  some  of  the  Draft  Schemes  published  by  the  Commission,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  write  in  terms,  as  drafted,  giving  notice  of  same  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  have  the  report  distributed 
without  delay. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments  was  further  considered  and 
amended. 
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It  was  resolved  : — 

Tlmt  until  further  notices  meetings  of  the  Commission  ho  held  weekly,  on  Saturdays  at 
11  30  o’clock,  a-m.,  and  stated  attendances  outlie  Commissioners  on  Wednesdays  at  4 o’clock, 
p.m. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Nalsh, 

December  17,  1S87. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


December  14,  1887. 

At  a stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  tlioir  Offices,  23,  Nnssau-strcot, 
Dublin, 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGiisbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Tbaill. 

Letter  (Dec.  13)  read  from  Rev.  Thomas  Browne  as  to  a National  School,  formerly  on 
premises  belonging  to  Mungret  College,  Limerick. 

Letters  (Dec.  12  and  13)  read  from  the  Secretary,  Diocesan  Council  of  Cloghor,  as  to 
tlio  proposed  Scheme  for  the  lloyal  Schools  Endowments. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  directed  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (Dec.  12)  read  from  the  Secretary,  Diocesan  Council  of  Kilmoro,  giving  the 
names  of  five  persons  for  tho  Cavan  (Protestant)  Local  Board  to  be  inserted  in  the  Draft 
Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments. 

Ordered  : — That  the  Secretary  write  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmoro  asking  his  Lordship  to 
state  which  three  of  the  names  forwarded  should  bo  inserted  in  tho  Draft  Scheme  ns  tho 
representatives  of  tho  Council. 

A letter  (Dec.  12)  was  submitted  from  tho  Under  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  asking  for 
an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  for  the  year  1888-9. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  draft  a reply  to  ho  brought  before  the  Commissioners  at  tlioir 
next  meeting. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Nalsh. 


Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


December  17, 1887. 


December  17, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nnssau-street,  Dubliu. 
Present:— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Teaill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  and  of  the  stated  attendance  of  December  14  read  and 
confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

The  Under  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle  (Dec.  14),  enclosing  certified  copy  of  the  valuer’s 
report  on  tho  Mungret  College  and  Lands. 

Rev.  D.  Humphrey  (Dec.  15),  enclosing  returns  and  written  evidence  as  to  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Endowments. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Hamill  (Dec.  15),  as  to  proposed  Draft  Scheme  for  Lurgan  Queen-street  National 
School. 

The  estimate  for  the  year  1888-9,  and  the  statement  to  accompany  it  (as  drafted  by 
the  Secretary),  was  submitted,  and  the  Commission  having  considered  and  amended 
same,  directions  were  given  to  forward  them  to  the  Under  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle. 

Copies  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  the  year  1S8G-7,  having  been 
rec  jived  from  the  Queen's  Printer  this  day,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  same 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  with  the  usual  letter. 
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With  reference  to  the  sitting  proposed  to  be  held  on  January  9,  1SSS,  the  Secretaiy 
was  directed  to  insert  the  following  notice  in  the  Dublin  newspapers  on  December 


Notice  of  Public  Sitting. 

Notice  in  hereby  given  that  the  Commission  will  hold  a Public  Sitting  at  the  offices,  23, 
Nassi iu-Htroet,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  January  9,  1888,  at  12  o’clock,  for  the  final  consideration 
of  the  Draft  Schemes  already  published  with  reference  to  the  following  Endowments 
8.  Ulster  Society,  Bel  fust. 

15.  Ttoyal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

23.  Magco  College,  Londonderry. 

28.  Belfast  Academy. 

21.  Nicholson  School,  Lisburn. 

22.  Ladies’  Industrial  School,  Belfast 

31.  Moat  School,  Lisnnskea. 

33.  Laurel  Hill  School,  Coleraine. 

30.  Tullyviu  and  Bonbuwn  Schools,  Co.  Cavan. 

18.  Merchant  Tailors’  School,  Dublin. 

2G.  Dublin  Working  Boys’  Home  and  Raiding  Endowment. 

32.  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools  and  Mrs.  Wray’s  School,  Dublin. 

27.  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  Dublin. 

29.  Phibsborough  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools,  Dublin. 

3.  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools,  Dublin  (remitted  Scheme). 

The  first  inuttor  for  consideration  at  the  above  sitting  will  be  tho  proposed  provision  for 
future  alteration  of  the  Schemes,  and  the  objection  received  thereto  in  the  case  of  several  of 
the  foregoing  Endowments  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 
Any  special  objections  to  the  several  Schemes  will  afterwards  be  considered  in  the  order 
mentioned  in  above  list,  and  the  inquiry  will,  if  necessary,  be  continued  at  11  o’clock,  A.H, 
on  the  following  day  (January  10). 


(By  order  of  the  Commission), 

Wsr.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

December  17,  1887. 

And  tho  Secretary  was  directed  to  give  notice  of  the  sitting,  and  to  send  a copy  of 
the  objection  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  to  the  Govern- 
ing Bodies  of  the  Endowments  mentioned  in  the  above  advertisement,  also  to  send  notice 
to  the  representative  of  each  religious  denomination  who  already  appeared  before  the 
Commission. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Anthony  Traill, 

December  20,  1887. 


December  20,  1887. 

Meeting  of  tho  Commission  hold  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nnssau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rov.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  rend  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Rev.  W.  Todd  Martin  (December  14),  giving  names  of  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  various  Local  Boards  (Protestant)  to  be  established  for  the  management  of  the 
Royal  School  Endowments. 

The  Secretaries,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (December  17), 
stating  that  dute  fixed  for  the  public  sitting— January  9,  1888—' will  be  convenient  for  their 

Rev.  J.  A.  Weir  (December  17),  giving  date  of  his  appointment  as  Head  Master  of  the 
Raphoe  Royal  School. 

Letter  (December  11),  read  from  the  Rev  Canon  Donnelly,  p.p.,  Magherafelt,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Molloy,  enclosing  suggestions  for  a Draft  Scheme  for  the  Rainey  School,  Maghemfelt. 

A reply,  us  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the  valuation  made  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  of  Mungret  College,  with  a letter  as  drafted,  to  the  following  persona  : 

Lord  Emly. 

The  Trustees  (Mr.  Barry). 

The  Most  Rov.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

The  Rev.  William  Ronan,  s.J. 
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The  Secretary  was  also  directed  to  forward  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  year  1886-7,  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  who  have  been  aslced  to  name  any 
representatives  on  the  Local  Boards  for  the  management  of  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments, 
stating  that  as  the  general  principles  of  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Endowments  are  set 
forth  m that  report  it  may  be  convenient  for  them  to  see  it. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naish, 

January  9,  1S88. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


January  9,  1888. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  hold  this  day  at  their  Ollieos,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Dr.  Traill, 

Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  mooting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  objection  received  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  with  reference  to  the  proposed  provision  for  future  alteration 
of  the  Schemes  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  following  endowments : — 

8.  Ulster  Society,  Belfast. 

15.  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

23.  Magee  College,  Londonderry. 

28.  Belfast  Academy 

21.  Nicholson  School,  Lisburn, 

22.  Ladies'  Industrial  School,  Belfast. 

31.  Moat  School,  Lisnaskea. 

33.  Laurel  Hill  School,  Coleraine. 

30.  Tullyviu  and  Benbawn  Schools,  Co.  Cavan. 

18.  Merchant  Tailors’  School,  Dublin. 

26.  Dublin  Working  Boys’  Home  and  Harding  Endowment. 

32.  St.  Peter's  Parochial  Schools  and  Mm.  Wray’s  School,  Dublin. 

27.  Bertmnd  Female  Orphan  School,  Dublin. 

29.  Pliibsborongli  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools,  Dublin. 

3.  Morgan's  and  Mercer’s  Schools,  Dublin  (remitted  Scheme). 

Mr.  H.  P.  Jellett,  q.c.  (instructed  by  Sir  P.  Maxwell),  appeared  for  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw  (instructed  by  Jas.  Henry,  Solicitor),  appeared  for  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  Ulster  Society. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett,  LL.D.  Mr.  A Henderson,  and  Mr.  II.  T.  Dix,  lnombera  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  attended. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett, ll.d.  appeared  also  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Body  of  Mercer’s  School. 
Rev.  James  Heron,  and  Mr.  J.  Henry,  Solicitor,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Presbytorian 
Proprietors  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  a statement. 

Statements  in  reference  to  tho  objection  were  made  by  : — 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c.  (Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests). 

JtJr. cSon  Jellett,  ! (Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School). 

Mr.  Shaw  (Ulster  Society). 

Rev.  N.  W.  Carre,  (Phibsboro’  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools). 

Rev.  Canon  J ellctt  (St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools). 

Mi-.  R.  M'Mullen  (Merchant  Tailors'  School). 

Rev.  Jas.  Heron  (Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution). 

And  letters  in  reference  to  the  subject  were  read  from : — 

Rev.  R.  G.  M.  Webster  (Jan.  3)  enclosing  a resolution  passed  at  a meoting  of  St. 
Peter’s  Schools  Board. 

Thomas  Gick  (Jan.  5),  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 

Wm.  Workman  (Jan.  0),  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

Thos.  Spunner  and  Fros.  B.  Ormsby  (Jan.  7),  Dublin  Working  Boys’  Home  and 
Harding  Endowment. 

Messrs.  Carson  and  M ‘Dowell  (Jan.  7),  Ulster  Society. 

Rev.  J . Maxwell  Rodgers  (Jan.  7),  Magoe  College. 

The  consideration  of  the  objections  lodged  by  the  several  Governing  Bodies  in  the  cases 
of  Schemes  Nos.  27,  29,  30,  and  32,  was  postponed  to  January  10, 1888. 

• The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naish, 

■nr  mi  , ■„  January  28,  1888. 

” m,  Edward  Elliy,  Secretary. 
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January  30, 1888. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 
Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Dr.  Traill, 

Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

The  objections  received  to  the  Draft  Schemes  for  the  following  Endowments  were 
considered,  and  the  several  persons  mentioned  were  iu  attendance  with  reference  thereto: — 

St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools  and  Mrs.  Wray’s  School. 

Rev.  Canon  Jollett,  lld.  ; Rev.  R.  G.  M.  Webster  ; Sir  Andrew  S.  Hart,  ll.d. 

Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Sanders ; Mr.  G.  M'Custy,  Solicitor ; Mr.  Robert  Good,  Master. 


Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 

Rev.  Canon  Jollett  j Mr.  A.  Henderson,  Q.c. ; Mr.  H.  T.  Dix ; Rev.  Hamilton  Magee ; Mr. 
Longwortli  Dames,  Q.c. ; and  Thomas  Gick,  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Sliaw  (instructed  by  J.  Henry,  Solr.),  appeared  tor  the  Intermediate  Education. 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Tait  appeared  on  behalf  of  proposed  Governors. 


PiinisnoRouoH  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools. 


Rev.  N.  W.  Carre  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Jenings,  existing  Governors. 


Mr.  F.  V.  Clarendon  and  Rev.  Win.  Tait,  LL.D.,  proposed  Governors. 


Statements  wero  made  by  the  following 


Rev.  Canon  Jollett,  LL.D., 
Sir  Andrew  S.  Hart,  LL.D., 


I 

S 


As  to  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools. 


Rev.  F.  A.  Sanders,  j 

Mr.  G.  M.  M ‘Gusty,  Solicitor,  As  to  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools. 
Mr.  Robert  Good,  Master,  J 


Rov.  Canon  Jellett,  ll.d., 
Mr.  A.  Henderson, 

Mr.  H.  T.  Dix, 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw, 

Rev.  Wm.  Tait,  ll.d., 

Rov.  N.  W.  Carre, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Jenings, 

Rev.  Wm.  Tait,  ll.d. 


As  to  Bctrand  Female  Orphan  Schools. 


As  to  Pliibsborough  Simday  and  Daily  Schools. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish, 

January  28,  1SS8- ' 


January  28, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 


Letters  read : — 

Bev.  J.  A.  Chancellor  (Inn.  10).  as  to  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Belfast  Royal  Academy 
Richard  Bagwell,  n.a.  (Jam  12),  rndoung  Heads  of  a Scheme  for  Clonmel  Endowed 
School  , , , 

Rov.  David  Wilson  (.Jan.  13),  as  to  Villiers’  Schools,  Limenck.  . . 

Rov.  John  H.  TliorjKi  (Jan.  13),  enoloaing  statement  of  Endowments  belonging  to  St.  Peter’s 
Parochial  Schools,  Cork.  , 
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R.  0.  MacCulloch,  Head  Master  (Jan.  1C),  to  Sclicuio  for  tlic  Monaghan  Collegiate 
School. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Atkin  (Jan.  10),  and  G.  Baldwin  Hamilton  (Jan.  21),  as  to  the  Baldwin 
Endowment  at  llathbarry,  co.  Cork. 

James  G.  Barry  (Jau.  16),  as  to  Mungreb  College,  Limerick. 

Joseph  P.  Bmcetli  (Jan.  26),  ns  to  Rathmines  Township  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools. 

James  M.  Weir  (Jan.  27),  us  to  his  vested  interests  under  Schcmo  for  Kilkenny  College. 
Rov.  Tlios.  Jordan,  d.d.,  Magherofelt  (Jan.  12),  as  to  his  evidence. 

Letter  (Jan.  21)  read,  from  John  Fawcett,  embodying  statement  as  to  the  Queen-street 
Collegiate  School,  Cork. 

Ordered: — That  the  statement  he  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  report  fur  tho  year 
1887-8. 


Letter  (Jan.  20)  read  from  Rev.  J.  Macbeth,  as  to  tho  “Higgin  Memorial  Prize  Fund.” 
To  be  informed  that  without  knowing  tho  conditions  on  which  the  Endowment  is  hold,  the 
Commissioners  are  unable  to  say  whether  it  could  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act. 


Letter  (Jan.  1G)  read  from  Rev.  C.  J.  Hinlcson,  jus  to  the  Carysfort  Royal  School 
buildings. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (Jan.  29)  read  from  Richard  Biggs,  Hon.  Sec.  Schoolmasters’  Association,  as  to 
the  Clauses  in  the  Schemes  published  by  the  Commission  dealing  with  the  dismissal  of 
Head  Masters,  and  enclosing  copies  of  a Memorial  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council  by  the  Association  on  the  subject. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (Jan.  27)  read  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  Dublin  Castle,  aB  to 
furnishing  copies  of  the  observations  of  the  Commissioners  upon  tho  objections  lodged 
with  him  against  the  nine  Schemes  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  objectors,  anil  to 
the  Governing  Body  in  each  ease. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the  observations  with  a lottor,  as  drafted, 
to  the  parties  above  mentioned. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


John  Naish, 

February  25,  1888. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


February  25,  18S8. 

Meeting  of  th6  Commission  hold  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-stroot,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGihron,  Lord  Justico  Naisii,  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Douuueuty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  eou  firmed. 

Letters  read 

Rev.  T.  O’Keode,  s.J.  (Feb.  25),  ;is  to  claims  of  Sacml  Heart  College,  Limerick,  on  any 
fluids  for  Intermediate  Education  available  for  distribution  in  Limerick. 

Messrs.  Maunsell  and  Son,  Solicitors  (Fob.  25),  as  to  ltaiuoy's  Charity,  Maghorafelt. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Smeetli,  Hon.  Sec.,  Committee  of 
the  Rathinincs  Township  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools,  stating  that  the  Commissioners  will 
receive  a deputation  of  his  Committee  at  tho  o dices  on  Saturday,  March  3,  at  11  o’clock, 
AM. 

A Public  Sitting  was  fixed  to  be  held  at  tho  Rauelagh  School,  Athlone,  on  Monday, 
March  26,  1888,  at  10  o'clock,  am.,  with  reference  to 

Ranelagli  School,  Athlone. 

St  Mary’s  Parochial  (Erasmus  Smith’s)  School,  Athlouo. 

Memorial  of  Roman  Catholic  Inhabitants  of  Athlone. 

Notice  of  the  Sitting  to  be  published  in  the  usual  way,  and  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Incor- 
porated Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland  ; the  Registrar,  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Board  j Robert  Bailie,  Head  Master,  Ranelagli  School ; Rov.  R.  S.  D.  Campbell,  In- 
cumbent of  St.  Mary’s,  Athlone ; Rev.  Terence  Martin,  R.C.  Adm.,  Athlone  ; Rev.  Dr.  Coffey, 
St.  Peter’s,  Athlone ; and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Axdagh  and  Clonnmcnoise  aud  the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  W.  J.  M'Clelland,  Head  Master,  Santry 
School,  county  Dublin,  informing  him  that  it  is  the  intention,  of  the  Commissioners  to 
visit  his  school  qn  Tuesday,  March  27,  and  that  they  wish  to  soe  the  school  in  full  working 
order,  with  a full  attendance  of  the  pupils. 
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A letter  from  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick 
Mungret  College,  Limerick,  was  brought  before  the  Commission. 


to  Dr.  Molloy,  as  to 


Tie  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Koyal  Schools  Endowments  was  further  considered. 
The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


John  Naish, 

Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  February  27,  1888. 


February  27, 188S. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  hold  this  day  at  their  offices,  23,  Nassau-Btreet,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justico  FitzGhwon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  tho  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was  further  considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

March  3, 1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


March  3,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau -street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Tho  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  wns  further  considered. 

Tho  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Najsh, 

March  10,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


March  10, 1888. 

Mooting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  28,  Nassau-stieet,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

B.  Barrington,  solicitor  (March  C)  as  to  Yillievs1  Charitable  Institutions,  Limerick. 

Wm.  Orr  Wilson  (March  9)  as  to  Guy’s  Free  School,  Ballymena. 

Rev.  T.  R.  S.  Collins  (March  S)  as  to  the  Chnrch  of  Ireland  Victoria  Jubilee  Fund. 

Letter  (March  3)  read  from  Very  Rev.  J.  Hassan,  President,  St.  Columb’s  College, 
Londonderry,  sis  to  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  bo  sent. 

Letter  read  from  Rev.  J.  W.  Atkin  os  to  the  Barry  Baldwin  Endowment,  Co.  Cork. 

To  be  informed  that  us  yet  the  Commissioners  have  not  been  able  to  deal  with  it. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowment  was  further  considered. 

It  was  orderod : — 

That  a return  be  obtained  of  the  Primary  Schools  within  a radius  of  five  miles  from  the 
Old  Castle  of  Cnrysfort,  also  of  tho  Primary  Schools  in  each  of  the  following  parishes  : — 
Ballyldne,  Castlemacadam,  Kilbride  (Arklow),  and  Aughrim,  distinguishing  in  each  cose 
between  those  which  are  oonuected  with  tlie  National  Board  and  those  which  are  not  so  con- 
nected. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Najsh, 

March  16,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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March  16,  1888. 


Meeting  of  tho  Commission  hold  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Natsit, Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read  from  : — 

Rev.  S.  L.  Brakey  (March  10)  as  to  the  Scheme  for  tho  Uoyal  Schools  Endowments. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  Dublin  Cattle  (March  14)  enclosing  copies  of  Schemas  Nos. 
11, 12, 13,  14, 16,  17,  10,  20,  and  25,  provisionally  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council. 

Letter  (March  14)  read  from  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury  as  to  tho  payment  by  the 
respective  Governing  Bodies  of  tho  cost  of  publication  of  Draft  Schemes. 

Reply  as  sent  by  the  Secretary  approved. 

Letter  (March  12)  read  from  Rev.  S.  L.  Brakoy  as  to  the  election  of  a Governor  by  the 
Diocesan  Council  of  Clogher  on  tho  Governing  Body  of  Monaghan  Collegiate  School  as 
incorporated  under  the  Scheme. 

To  l>o  informed  that  the  Scheme  does  not  come  into  operation  till  finally  approved  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  the  result  of  the  election,  when  held  at  the  proper  time,  should  bo 
notified  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Monughun  Collegiate  School,  not  to  this  Commission. 

Letter  (March  13)  read  from  Rev.  H.  Kingsuiill  Moore,  Principal,  Church  of  Irclaud 
Training  College,  as  to  printing  copies  of  the  Scheme  framed  for  that  Institution. 

Ordered — That  the  Secretary  communicate  with  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  on  the 
subject. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Registrar,  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
stating  that  the  Commissioners  would  bo  glad  to  receive  from  that  Board  any  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  Draft  Scheme  now  in  preparation  for  Kilkenny  College  : also  a similar 
letter  to  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was  further  considered 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGjubon, 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


March  17, 1888. 


March  17,  1888. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naisu,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  meeting  of  March  17  road  and  confirmed. 

Letter  [March  16]  read  from  C.  Sheldon,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Mastoid  of  tho  Royal 
Belfast  Academical  Institution  as  to  the  reception  and  retention  of  pupils  under  tho  Scheme. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sont. 

The  Secretary  was  directod  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  Diocesan  Council 
of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  stating  that  the  Commissioners  proposo  to  place  upon  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  Robertson  Schools,  Co.  Donegal,  five  lay  representative  Governors  to  be  elected 
by  the  Council,  and  asking  him  to  furnish  tho  names  of  five  laymen  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Scheme  as  the  first  lay  representatives  of  tho  Diocesan  Council. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments  was  further  considered. 

It  was  ordered : — 

That  the  Draft  Schemes  mentioned  in  a list  submitted  be  advanced  with  a view  to  thuir 
publication  on  April  21. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naisii, 

April  11, 1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary 
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March  2(5,  1888. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Mectiug  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Ranelagh  Institution,  Athlone. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibron,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  W.  W.  liealy,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Lord  Justice  FitzCibbon  made  an  introductory  statement. 

Ranelagh  Institution,  Athlone. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

Robert  Baile,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 

RcV.  George  M'Clenaglian,  sr.A. 

J oseph  Vaughan,  Esq. 
liev.  J.  F.  T.  Crampton. 
ltev.  11.  S.  D.  Camplioll,  m.a. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Woodlock,  Bishop  of  Ardngh. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School,  Athlone. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

Joseph  Vaughan,  Esq. 

James  Hart,  Esq. 

The  Marist  Fathers’  School,  Athlone. 

The  Rev.  T.  Martin  was  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

May  19, 1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr-, 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant-Secretary. 


April  11,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  offices,  23,  Nassau-strect,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  March  17,  read  and  confirmed. 

Tho  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was  further  considered. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write : — 

To  His  Grace  tho  Most  Rov.  Dr.  Logue,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  asking  His  Grace  to 
send  up  the  names  asked  for  in  u letter  dated  November  25,  1887,  as  the  Draft  Scheme  is 
approaching  completion. 

To  tho  Mont  Rov.  Dr.  M'Gonnis,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  enclosing  a list  of  the  persons 
whom  the  Commissioners  propose  to  name  in  the  Draft  Scheme  as  the  first  meml>ers  of  the  Cavan 
Roman  Catholic  Board,  and  s toting  that  the  Commissioners  would  be  obliged  if  his  Lordship 
would  kindly  say  whether  the  names  proposed  meet  with  his  approval. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naish, 

April,  12,  18S8. 

Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


April  12, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  thoir  offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read  from — 

William  Workman  [March  20]  os  to  clauses  in  Scheme  for  Royal  Belfast  Academical 
Institution,  relating  to  the  admission  of  pupils. 

Rov.  Canon  Babington  [March  22]  sending  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Diocesan  Council  of  Derry  and  Raphoe  on  the  Governing  Body  for  the  Robertson  s bchools, 
county  Donegal. 
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Rev.  C.  J.  Ilinkson  [March  26]  as  to  schools  within  fivo  miles  melius  of  Carysfort  Castle. 
R.  Bagwell  [March  2G]  stating  that  Lord  Arthur  Butler,  and  not  Lord  Ormonde,  lias  agi-ced 
to  act  nil  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 

F.  Somerville  Murray  [April  3]  enclosing  resolution  ol  the  Select  Vestry  of  St.  Anne, 
Shaiiflou,  ns  to  the  Scheme  to  bo  framed  for  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork. 

Rev.  John  O'Brien,  r.p.  [March  20]  as  to  schools  within  live  miles  radius  of  tho  Caiysfort 

CXMffisrs.  Mil  ward  Jones,  and  Canici-on,  Solicitors  [April  9]  as  to  Liuly  Esmonde's  Bequest 
to  Rathaspeck  Schools,  county  Wexford. 

The  Clerk  of  tho  Privy  Council,  Dublin  Castle  [April  11 J asking  for  tho  observations  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  objections  lodged  against  the  Schemes  for  tho  Royal  Belfast  Academical 
Institution,  the  Royal  Belfast  Academy,  and  tho  Nicholson  Momovial  School,  Lisburn,  and 
against  the  amended"  Scheme  for  the  Ulster  Society,  Belfast. 

Letter  [April  1]  read  from  Rev.  Michael  Culligan,  Diocesan  College,  Ennis,  as  to  Munster 
Schools  and  Endowments. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  bo  sent. 

Letter  [April  10]  read  from  Rev.  Br.  John  A.  Yorke  aa  to  tho  Christian  Schools, 
Dundalk. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  draft  an  answer  to  he  submitted  hr  tho  Commissioners  for 
approval. 

The  Heads  of  a memorandum  to  accompany  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools 
Endowments  on  its  publication  were  considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

April  13,  1888. 

Wm,  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


April  13, 1888. 

Meeting  of  tho  Commission  hold  this  day  at  their  Ollices,  23,  Nassaii-sfcreot,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. 

Dr.  Traill,  Profeasor  Douoherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  road  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read  from — 

W.  J.  Knight,  Esq.,  I.L.D.,  lion.  Sec.,  Greonoout  Hospital  Cork  [April  12]  apprising  tlio 
Commission  of  tho  death  of  tho  Transuror  of  that  Institution. 

Herbert  Taylor,  IL  M.  Stationery  Otlicc  [April  12]  ns  to  supplying  copies  of  Schemes 
finally  approved  to  tho  several  Governing  Bodie  s. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnell,  Bishop  of  Knphoo  [April  12]  asking  that  tho  name  of 
tho  Rev.  P.  J.  Brennan,  Principal  of  the  Seminary,  Lettorkonny,  bo  sidwtituted  for  that  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Maguire  on  tho  Local’ Board  for.  tho  Donegal  District. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was  further  considered. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  to  apply,  in  form  as  drafted,  to  William  Paul, 
Esq.,  Portodown,  W.  J.  Venables,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Cookstown,  and  to  James  Ilartlov,  Esq., 
Cavan,  asking  them  to  allow  their  names  to  be  inserted  in  the  Draft  Scheme  as  repvesont- 
atives  of  othor  ■ Protestant  denominations  upon  the  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Cavan  Protestant 
Local  Boards,  and  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  M'Farlano,  Stranorlar,  asking  if  he  will  consent  to 
net,  and  if  he  will  not,  if  he  will  suggest  the  name  of  a person  to  represent  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  upon  the  Raphoe  Protestant  Local  Board. 

lie  letter  as  drafted,  in  reply  to  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Br.  John  A.  Yorke,  wus 
approved. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naish, 

April  14, 1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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April  14,  188S. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  hold  this  day  at  thoir  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strcet,  Dublin. 

Present : Lord  Justice  FmGrmiON,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  rend  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Session  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Limerick  and  to  the  Rector  of  St.  Munchin’s,  Limerick,  asking  them  to  obtain 
from  the  Session  and  the  Select  Vestry  respectively,  the  name  of  a Governor  for  the 
Governing  Body  of  Villiers’  Charitable  Institutions,  Limerick. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the  letter  flora  H.  If.  Stationery  Office 
dated  April  12,  1SS8,  as  to  the  printing  of  Schemes  finally  approved,  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Kiugsmill  Moore,  Principal  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was  further  considered. 

Letter  (April  13)  read  from  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Loguo,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  as  to 
names  for  the  Local  Boards  for  the  Armagh  aud  Tyrone  Districts. 

Oudkked  : — That  Ills  Grace  be  thanked  for  his  letter,  and  informed  that  the  names  forwarded 
will  be  inserted,  in  the  Draft  Scheme. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

April  1G,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary, 


April  1G,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  clay  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  mooting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  [March  17]  read  from  W.  F.  Littledale,  Esq.,  as  to  Carysfort  Royal 
School. 

Letter  [March  17]  read  from  Rev.  Canon  Babington  as  to  a private  endowment  belong- 
ing to  tho  Raphoo  Royal  School. 

A reply,  or  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Lottcr  [April  13]  read  from  Rev.  Canon  Gregg  as  to  the  Limerick  Diocesan  School. 

A reply,  os  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  tho  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was  further  considered. 

Thu  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell  thanking  him  for  his 
letter  of  tho  12th  inst.,  and  stating  tire  name  will  be  substituted  as  he  desires. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  to  communicate  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
of  Music  and  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  with  a view  to  obtaining  the  names  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Draft  Sohome  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Coulson  Bequest. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naish, 

April  17,  1888. 

Vm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


April  17, 1888. 

Meeting  of  tho  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (April  10)  read  from  tie  Clerk  of  {he  Session  of  the  First  Ballymena  Preshy- 
terian  Church  as  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  Guy’s  Free  School,  Ballymena. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent 

l 
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The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was  further  considered. 

Letter  (April  16)  from  William  J.  Venables,  solicitor,  Cookstown,  as  to  inserting  his  name 
in  the  Draft  Scheme. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

J.  B.  Dougherty, 

April  19,  1838. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


April  19,  1883. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Moleoy, 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

William  Paul,  Esq.,  Portudown  (April  1G),  Rev.  11.  A.  M'Farlano,  Stranorlav  (April  17),  and 
James  Hartley,  Esq.,  Cavan  (April  17),  allowing  tlicir.  names  to  be  inserted  in  the  Draft 
Scheme  for  the  ltoyal  Schools  Endowments. 

Win.  Orr  Wilson  (April  17)  as  to  Guy’s  Fran  School,  Ballymena. 

The  Clark  of  tho  Session  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Limerick  (April  18)  sending  name 
of  representative  governor  for  insertion  in  tho  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Villicrs’  Institutions, 
Limerick. 


Letter  (April  17)  read  from  Mr.  Vincent  Scully,  as  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Balti- 
more Fishery  School. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  diaries  Davis  stating  that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  glad  to  obtain  from  the  Trustee:!  of  tho  Baltimore  Fishery  School  tho  name 
of  a suitable  person  to  act  as  a Governor. 

Letter  (April  17)  read  from  tlm  Rev.  David  Wilson,  i>.d.,  asking  that  tho  Books  and  Papers 
relating  to  the  Villicrs’  Charity,  Limerick,  may  bo  roturnod  to  him. 

To  be  iuformod  that  the  Books  and  Papers  referred  to  will  ho  returned  to  hint  ou  soon  as 
possible. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was  further  considered. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Littlcdale  attended  and  gave  information  to  the  Commissioners  with  regard 
to  the  Carysfort  Royal  School. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


April  21,  1888. 


April  21,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  hold  this  day  at  their  Olliccs,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Profeasor  DOUGHERTY. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

The  Clerk  of  the  Session  of  the  First  Ballymena  Presbyterian  Church  (April  19)  an  to  the 
Draft  Scheme  for  Guy’s  Free  School,  Ballymena. 

Tlie  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Genuis,  Bishop  of  Kilmoro  (April  20),  as  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Local  Board  for  the  Oavan  District  to  he  inserted  in  the  Draft  Scheme  for  tho  Royal 
Schools  Endowments. 

Rev.  Wm.  J.  Clarke  (April  20)  sending  name  of  representative  Governor  for  Villicrs’ 
Institutions,  Limerick. 

Letter  (April  19)  read  from  Rev.  A.  J.  Moore  asking  if  any  objections  have  been  lodged 
with  the  Privy  Council  against  the  Scheme  for  the  Nicholson  Memorial  School. 

To  be  informed  that,  objections  have  been  lodged  by  tLc  Rev.  W.  T>.  Poimden ; the  llcv.  E. 
Maxwell ; and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Seymour,  and  that  if  ho  desires  to  support  tho  Solioino  ns  framed 
it  will  bo  open  to  him  to  appear  before  tho  Privy  Council  at  tho  sitting  for  the  consideration 
of  the  objections  of  which  duo  notice  will  be  given  him. 
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The  memorandum  to  accompany  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments 
was  read  and  considered. 


The  Diaft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments  was  finally  considered  and 
directions  given  for  its  publication,  which  was  fixed  for  April  30,  18SS. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Anthony  Traill, 


Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


April  24-,  18S8. 


April  24, 1888. 

Meeting  of  tlio  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau -street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  J ustice  Naisu,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  read  (April  21),  from  the  Rev.  John  H.  Bernard,  F.T.C.D.,  Hon.  Sec.  Educational 
Endowments  Committee  of  the  General  Synod,  as  to  the  principles  proposed  for  the  Draft 
Scheme  of  the  Royal  School  Endowments. 

To  bo  informed  tluvt  the  Draft  Scheme  will  be  published  on  Monthly,  April  30,  and  that 
during  two  months  after  its  publication  Ids  Committee  will  have  the  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  U[Kin  its  principles,  and  of  making  objections,  and  of  suggesting  amendments  for 
tlie  consideration  of  the  Commissioners. 

A draft  of  the  observations  prepared  on  tlio  objections  lodged  with  the  Privy  Council 
against  tlie  Scheme  framed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners  for  the  Nicholson  Memorial 
Scheme,  Lisburn,  was  submitted. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was  further  considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 


Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


April  2G,  18SS. 


April  2G,  18S8. 

Mooting  of  tlio  Commission  hold  tliis  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Naasau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Tim  Clerk  nf  the  Privy  Council,  Dublin  Cxstlo  (April  24),  enclosing  copies  of  Schemes  Nos. 
18,  22,  23,  2G,  30,  31,  32,  aiul  33,  provisionally  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council. 

11, -v.  F.  A.  Sandora  (April  2D),  as  to  the  Scheme  for  the  Tullyvin  and  Beubuwu  Schools, 
county  Cavan. 

W.  F.  Little, lalo  (April  24),  ns  to  Carvsfort  Royal  School  Endowment. 

The*  memorandum  to  accompany  tlie  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments 
was  considered  and  amended. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naish, 

Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  April  27, 1888. 


April  27, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.'ll olloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Tlie  following. Draft  Schemes  were  considered  and  amended : — 

Robertson  Endowments,  county  Donegal. 

Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  Coulson  Bequest. 

Villicrs’  Oluuituhlo  Institutions,  Limerick. 

Londonderry  Academical  Institution. 

The  Secretory  n directed  to  write  to  the  Her.  H.  ]?.  Macdonald,  asking  him  to  furnish 
at  his  earliest  convenience  particulars  of  the  site  and  buildings  oi  all  tjc  Schools  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  tbo  Robertson  Endowment  with  sufficient  clearness  to  enable  the  premises 
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to  be  identified  in  the  Scheme,  also  to  state  in  each  case  in  whom  the  property  of  the 
School-house  is  now  vested,  and  to  furnish  a full  list  of  the  existing  parishes  or  unions  of 
parishes  that  constitute  the  Diocese  of  Raphoc,  witli  a statement  in  each  case  of  the 
present  parish  or  union  representing  or  including  the  original  parish  to  which  the 
Robertson  Endowment  was  first  attached. 

The  memorandum  to  accompany  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments 
was  amended  and  finally  approved. 

A form  of  advertisement  of  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  was 
submitted  and  approved. 


The  Commission  ers  ndj  uurned. 


Wo.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  "Naisk, 

May  2,  1S88. 


May  2,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  N ossan-streot,  Dublin. 
Present  :■ — Lord  Justice  FitzGtbbon,  Lord  Justice  Nalsh,  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Dr.  Traill  (May  1),  as  to  fixing  a future  meeting. 

J.  F.  Beveridge,  Town  Clerk  of  Dublin  (May  1),  sending  names  of  representatives  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  Governing  Body  to  bo  formed  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  Ooulson 
Endowment. 


Letter  (April  28)  read  from  Rev.  H.  F.  Macdonald,  as  to  information  required  about  the 
Robertson  Endowment. 

To  be  informed  that  tlio  questions  which  lie  proposes  to  send  to  tiro  various  Managers  of  the 
Robertson  Schools  will  suit  the  purpose,  and  that  the  sooner  the  information  is  received,  the 
sooner  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Robertson  Schools  will  bo  published. 

Letter  (May  1)  read  from  the  Rev.  W.  Moore  Morgan,  LL.D.,  as  to  portion  of  tho  Draft 
Scheme  published  for  tho  Royal  School  Endowments. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  bo  sent. 


A public  sitting  was  fixed  to  be  held  at  Londonderry,  on  Saturday,  May  19,  at  twolve 
o’clock,  to  consider  the  objections  lodged  against  tho  Draft  Scheme  published  by  tho 
Commission  for  the  future  government  and  management  of  tho  Gwyn  and  Young 
Endowments,  Londonderry.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  notice  of  same  to  parties 
interested,  and  to  have  the  sitting  advertised  in  the  Londonderry  papers 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  Fit/Gibbon, 

May  4. 1888. 


May  4, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  hold  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-stroot,  Dublin. 
Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (May  2)  read  from  the  Very  Rev.  W.  C.  Townsend,  D.D.,  the  Dean  of  Tuam, 
enclosing  copy  of  the  Will  of  Arthur  Netterville  Blake,  deceased. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Baltimore  Fishery  School  and  the  High  School  for  Girls, 
Cork,  were  considered. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Rov.  Charles  Davis,  stating  that  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  obliged  for  an  early  reply  to  their  letter  of  the  21st  \iltimo  ; also  to  Mr.  R.  U. 
Penrose  FitzGerald,  m.p.,  asking  him  for  any  suggestions  or  information  as  to  the  reservation 
of  rights  of  education  at  Baltimore  Fishery  School  for  boys  from  the  district  of  Aghada. 

It  was  resolved : — 

That  the  next  batch  of  draft  schemes  should  be  published  on  Monday,  June  4, 1888. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naish, 

__  May  7, 1888. 

Wni,  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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May  7, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibron,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (May  5)  rend  from  the  Hon.  Seas.,  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  as  to 
furnishing  the  names  of  the  representatives  of  the  Academy  to  be  inserted  in  the  Draft 
Scheme  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  Coulson  Bequest. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (May  7)  read  from  tho  Rev.  Charles  Davis  as  to  nominating  a Trustee  in  place 
of  Mr.  Vincent  Scully  (resigned)  for  the  Baltimore  Fishery  School. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (May  5)  read  from  Mr.  William  Wilson  asking  for  a grant  towards  the  support 
of  Knocklctragh  National  School,  county  Donegal. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  regret  they  have  no  funds  available  for  such  a 
purpose. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Registrar,  Board  of  Trinity  College,  statin^ 
that  the  Commissioners  would  be  obliged  for  an  e;irly  reply  to  their  letter  of  March  19 
with  reference  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  Kilkenny  College. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Cork  Parochial  Schools  was  considered. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish, 

May  11,  1888. 


May  8,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


The  objections  lodged  with  the  Privy  Council  against  the  Schemes  for  the  Ulster 
Society  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  and  for  the 
Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn,  were  considered,  and  the  observations,  as  already 
drafted,  wero  amended  and  approved,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  printed 
copies  of  same  to  tire  Clerk  of  tho  Privy  Council,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  to  the  parties  concerned. 


Tho  Commissioners  adjourned. 
Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish, 

May  11,  1888. 


May  11, 1888. 

Meeting  of  tho  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Rev.  J.  M.  Jackson  (May  7)  as  to  Educational  Endowments  in  tho  Parish  of  Belturbet. 

Rov.  Jos.  A.  Galbraith,  Registrar,  Board  of  Trinity  College  (May  10)  as  to  the  Draft 
Scheme  for  Kilkenny  College. 

Letter  (May  7)  read  from  Thomas  H.  Jermyn,  asking  when  the  Draft  Scheme  for  Brett- 
ridge’s  Trust  will  be  published. 

To  be  informed  that  a Draft  Scheme  for  the  future  management  of  Cork  Charities  is  under 
consideration,  but  the  Commissioners  tire  not  yet  in  a position  to  say  when  it  will  be 
published. 

Letter  (May  9)  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  returning  Draft  Scheme  for 
the  Royal  Schools,  &c.,  and  requesting  that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  Treasury  through 
the  Chief  Secvetary  for  Ireland. 

To  be  informed  that  a copy  of  the  Draft  Scheme  has  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Chief 
Seoretary  for  Ireland. 
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Letter  (May  8)  read  from  Messrs.  F.  & K.  Reid,  Solicitors,  stating  that  the  Trustees  of 
Gwyn’s  Institution  wish  to  make  additional  objections  and  amendments  to  the  Draft 
Scheme  for  Gwyn  and  Young  Endowments,  Londonderry. 

To  l»e  informed  that  at  the  public  sitting  the  Commissioners  will  bo  glad  to  receive  any 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Scheme. 

Letter  (May  10)  read  from  Henry  Tohall,  Junr.,  as  to  when  the  first  meeting  of  tho 
Local  Boards  will  be  held  under  the  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Scheme  will  not  come  into  force  until  tho  date  of  its  final  approval 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council. 

Letter  (May  9)  read  from  Rev.  D.  Humphreys,  Tipperary,  as  to  the  written  statement 
sent  in  by  him  last  December. 

To  be  informed  that  bis  communication  dated  December  15,  1887,  is  under  tho  considera- 
tion of  the  Commissioners. 


The  objections  lodged  with  the  Privy  Council  against  the  Schemes  for  the  Royal 
Belfast  Academical  Institution  and  for  the  Belfast  Royal  Academy  wore  considered,  and 
the  observations  on  same  were  amended  and  approved,  and  tho  Secretary  was  directed  to 
forward  printed  copies  of  same  to  the  Clerk  of  tho  Privy  Council,  and,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  parties  concerned. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

May  17, 1888. 


May  17, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  tlmir  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naisk,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  DouariEitTY. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  con  finned. 

Letters  read : — 

Very  Bov.  William  Warburton,  Dean  of  Elpliin  (May  11)  us  to  Bishop  IIoiIsou’h  Grammar 
School. 

The  Clerk  of  tho  Privy  Council,  Dublin  Cimtlo  (May  14),  stating  that,  sitting  to  hear 
objections  lodged  against  Schemes  Nos.  8,  15,  21,  stud  25  will  bo  held  on  the  25th  instant. 

Messrs.  Carson  it  M'Dowoll  (May  15)  as  to  objections  bulged  with  tho  Privy  Council 
against  the  Scheme  for  the  Ulster  Society. 

The  Draft  Schemes  for  the  Crofton  School,  Clondrohid,  and  for  tho  Clonincl  Endowed 
School,  were  considered. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Secretaries,  National  Education  Board,  asking 
them  for  information  through  the  Inspector  of  the  district  respecting  tho  Crofton  School  and 
tho  neighbouring  nan-vested  school  of  which  tlm  Ltcv.  M.  Ahern,  is  the  manager,  and  also 
stating  that  if  desired  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  would  be  regarded  by  tho  Commissioners 
as  confidential. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

May  23,  1888. 


May  19, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Londonderry. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  March  26,  read  and  confirmed. 

The  objections  lodged  against  the  Draft  Scheme  published  for  the  Gwyn  and  Young 
Endowments  were  considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

May  23,  1888. 
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May  19, 1888. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Londonderry. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Magee,  Shorthand  Writer,  -was  in  attendance. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  opening  statement. 

Gwyk  and  Young  Endowments. 

Tliis  was  a sitting  with  regard  to  the  objections  lodged  against  the  Draft  Scheme 
published  for  these  Endowments. 

J.  J.  Shaw,  Esq.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Kelso  Reid),  appeared  for  the  Trustees  of  Gwyn’s 
Institution. 

John  Cooke,  Esq.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Kelso  Reid),  appeared  for  the  Executors  of  the 
Will  of  John  Young. 

The  following  persons  made  statements  : — 

John  Cooke,  Esq.,  ll.b. 

J.  J.  Slmw,  Esq.,  lt-d. 

John  Cooke,  Esq.,  Waterloo-pkce 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

May  23,  18S8. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


May  23,  1888. 

Meeting  of  tho  Commission  hold  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  throe  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  road : — 

Robert  Steen  (May  19)  ami  William  Workman  (May  22),  as  to  the  objections  lodged  with 
the  Privy  Council  agaiust  tho  Scheme  for  tho  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

Letter  (May  17)  read  from  Rev.  H.  B.  Carter,  D-D.,  as  to  the  exhibitions  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  for  pupils  attending  the  Dungannon  Royal  School 
A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (May  l(i)  read  from  R.  St.  J.  Lonorgan,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary,  United  Dioceses 
of  Cork,  Cloyno,  and  Ross,  as  to  information  required  for  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Parochial 
Schools,  Cork. 

A reply,  os  drafted,  ordered  to  ho  sent. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  tho  High  School  for  Girls,  Cork,  was  considered  and  finally 
approved. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

May  25,  1S88. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


May  25,  1888. 

Meeting  of  tho  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 

Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read 

The  Right  Rev.  R.  S.  Gregg,  D.w.  Bishop  of  Cork  (May  22)  as  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the 
Cork  Parochial  Schools. 
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Eight  Hon.  Viscount  tie  Vesci  (May  20)  as  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Eoyal  School 
Endowments. 

Eev.  H.  F.  Macdonald  (May  23),  enclosing  information  as  to  Robertson’s  Schools,  county 
Donegal. 

Eev.  E.  Maxwell  (May  23)  as  to  objection  lodged  by  him  with  the  Privy  Council  against 
the  Scheme  for  the  Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn. 

Letter  (May  24)  read  from  Rev.  W-  J.  Galwcy,  LLD.,  asking  if,  in  the  Draft  Scheme  for 
the  Cork  Parochial  Schools,  the  suggestions  forv'jirdeil  by  tho  trustees  of  the  Greencoat 
Hospital,  Cork,  are  embodied. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  ho  sent 


The  Draft  Scheme  for  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Coulson  Request  was 
considered  and  amended. 


Tho  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  James  W.  Drury,  informing  him  that  it  is 
proposed  that  Colonel  Ward  shall  be  a Vice-President,  and  as  such,  an  m-offmo  Governor  of 
' the  Academy  ; that  it  is  also  proposed  tlmt  there  shall  lio  throe  Governors  representing  tho 
trustees  of  Miss  Coulson’s  Will,  of  whom  two  will  be  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Ward  and  himself, 
and  that  die  Commissioners  would  be  prepared  to  insert  the  name  of  a third  Governor  on  tho 
nomination  of  Colonel  Ward  anil  the  other  trustees  of  tho  foundress. 

The  Secretary  was  also  directed  to  wi-ito  to  Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  informing  him  that  it  is 
proposed  to  place  a representative  of  the  principal  Professors  of  the  Academy  upon  tho 
Governing  Body,  and  stating  that  as  his  name  has  been  sent  forward  as  a Vice-President,  ho 
will  ex-officio  be  a mem  her  of  tho  Governing  Body;  also  to  ask  him  as  soon  as  possible  to 
confer  with  the  Professors  and  to  suggest  a name  from  among  them  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  them  as  their  representative. 

A list  of  endowments  was  submitted  for  which  Draft  Schemes  are  to  be  prepared. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  authority  from  tho 
Treasury  to  collect  the  cost  of  publication  of  the  Schemes  finally  approved  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  May  19,  1SS8. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  tho  Strabane  Academy  any 
documents  or  information  which  might  be  useful  to  the  Commissioners,  should  they  under- 
take to  prepare  a Draft  Scheme  for  that  Institution. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 


Wra.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


May  28,  1888. 


May  28, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  hold  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strcet,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 

Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read  — 

Eev.  Dacre  H.  Powell  (May  25)  sending  name  of  representative  of  St.  Mary,  Sbandon, 
Select  Vestry,  Cork,  for  the  Governing  Body  of  tho  Cork  Parochial  Schools. 

Rev.  Thos.  J.  Jones  (May  25),  and  Eev.  H.  B.  Carter,  as  to  vested  interests  for  pupils 
studying  for  exhibitions  at  .the  Royal  School,  Dungannon. 

Ordered — That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carter  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Jones  bo  informed  that  when  the 
Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments  comes  forward  for  tho  consideration  of  objections 
and  amendments  their  letters  will  he  considered. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  Coulson  Bequest  was 
considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

May  31,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis.  Secretary 
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May  31, 1888. 

Meeting  of  tlic  Commission  hold  this  day  at  thou-  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin, 
Present Lord  J ustico  FttzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Tlie  Clerk  of  tho  Privy  Council  (May  28),  enclosing  copies  of  Schemes  Nos.  11  12  13,  14 
16,  17,  10.  20,  and  25,  ns  finally  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Rev.  Canon  Evans,  Cork  (May  29),  as  to  corrections  in  hi3  evidence. 

Miss  M.  J.  E.  W1  lately,  RoOholle  Seminary,  Cork  (May  29),  as  to  corrections  in  her 
evidence. 

Letter  i.May  30)  read  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  asking  what  reply  should  be 
given  to  a letter  enclosed  by  him  from  the  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Ledger,  as  to  the  Scheme  for 
Moat  School,  Lisnaskea,  provisionally  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (May  2S)  read  from  John  Cooke  (unofficial)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  as  to  the 
Draft  Scheme  for  the  Gwyn  and  Young  Endowments. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  send,  unofficially,  a reply  as  drafted. 
Letter  (May  29)  read  from  E.  ML  Johnson  as  to  Inspectorships  under  the  Act. 

To  lie  informed  that  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  rests  entirely  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  this  Commission  has  no  information  on  the  subject. 

Letter  (May  30)  read  from  F.  W.  Leeper,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Diocesan  Council  of  Dublin, 
as  t©  the  incorporation  of  Diocesan  Trustees  for  Educational  purposes. 

The  Secretory  was  directed  to  send  a reply,  as  drafted. 

Letter  (May  30)  road  from  Rev.  John  H.  Thorpe,  St.  Peter’s,  Cork,  as  to  a non- 
educational  Endowment  in  his  parish. 

To  bo  informed  that  under  the  Statute  if  he  desires  the  existing  non-educational  trust  to 
bo  altered,  his  consent  to  the  alteration  should  be  furnished  to  the  Commissioners,  and  that 
if  ho  specifics  the  alteration  ho  desires,  the  Commissioners  will  consider  whether  they  can  give 
effect  to  liia  wishes. 

Tho  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Baltimore  Fishery  School,  county  Cork,  was  considered  and 
amended. 

Tho  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  J uue  1,  1888 


Jane  1, 1888. 


Meeting  of  tho  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Prcsout Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (May  31)  read  from  Rev.  Canon  C.  B.  Harley,  sending  name  of  representative 
of  Holy  Trinity  Select  Vestry,  Cork,  for  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Cork  Parochial  Schools. 

Letter  (May  31)  read  from  Rev.  Canon  Babington  as  to  Educational  Endowments  in 
tho  Diocese  of  Deny  being  placed  under  the  management  of  the'  Governing  Body  of  the 
Robertson  Endowments  in  the  Diocese  of  Raphoe. 

The  Secretary  was  .directed  to  send  a reply,  as  drafted. 

Letter  (May  31)  read  from  W.  J.  Valentine,  Esq.,  Assistant  Master,  Portora  Royal 
School,  as  to  his  vested  interests. 

To  be  informed  that  his  objection  will  be  considered  with  the  other  objections  to  tho  Draft 
Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments. 


It  was  ordered  that  the  following  Draft  Schemes  be  published  on  the  4th  June  : — 

No.  35, “ Tho  Robertson  Endowments  ’’  for  Schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Raphoe  and  county 

of  Donegal.  „ 

No.  36.— “The  Queen-street  National  School,  Lnrgan. 

No.  37.— “The  High  School  for  Girls,  Cork.” 

No.  38. “ The  Baltimore  Fishery  Sohool  ” in  the  county  of  Cork.  >f 

No!  39. « Tho  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Ooulson  Endowment. 

No.  40. — “ The  Londonderry  Academical  Institution." 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 
Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish, 

June  4,1888. 
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June  4, 1888. 

Meeting  of  tlie  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nnssnu-strcot,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot, 

Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Rev.  J.  C.  M'Cheane  (May  31)  sending  name  of  representative  of  St.  Paul's  Select  Vestry, 
Cork,  for  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Cork  Parochial  Schools. 

J.  C.  Somerville  (June  3)  sending  name  of  representative  of  St.  Nicholas’  Select  Vestry, 
Cork,  for  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Cork  Parochial  Schools.  • 
ltev.  Jos.  A.  Galbraith,  Registrar,  T.C.D.  (Juno  2)  ns  to  Draft  Scheme  for  Kilkenny  OollogA. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naisii, 

June  11,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


June  8, 1888, 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassr.u-stroet,  Dublin. 
Present Lord  .1  usticc  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot,  Dr.  Traill. 


Letters  read : — 

Messrs.  Carson  and  M'Dowell  (June  5)  and  Rev.  John  Kinglian  (June  0),  as  to  the  Scheme  for 
Ulster  Society  returned  with  a declaration  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (June  G)  as  to  refunds  from  Governing  Bodies  for  publication 
of  Draft  Schemes. 

Lettor  (June  5)  road  from  Hugh  Robinson,  Registrar,  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Insti- 
tution- 

Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Latter  (Juno  G)  read  from  J.  Whiteside  Dane,  Solicitor,  as  to  form  and  time  of  making 
objections  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  Royal  School  Endowments. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  to  be  sent 

Letter  (June  G)  read  from  Rev.  Canon  Babington  as  to  Endowments  in  tho  Diocese  of 
Derry. 

To  ho  informed  that  the  Commissioners  can  only  incorporate  a Governing  Body  for  tlio 
management  of  some,  existing  endowment,  and,  therefore,  if  it  is  desired  to  incorporate  such 
a body  for  the  Diocese  of  Deny  the  first  step  would  bo  to  provide  some  endowment  to  be 
vested  in  it,  and  that  if  it  is  once  formed  it  can  ho  empowered  to  hold  other  property. 

A printed  paper  with  reference  to  Baltimore  Fishery  School,  handed  in  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Scully,  was  laid  before  the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naish, 

Juno  11,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis.  Secretary. 


June  11,  1SSS.' 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-sti-eet,  Dublin. 
Present : — Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot,  Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

J.  Charles  Rowe  (June  8),  sending  name  of  representative  of  tho  Select  Vestry  of  tho  Parish 
of  St  Anno,  Shandon,  Cork,  for  tho  Governing  Body  of  the  Cork  Parochial  Schools. 

Rov.  Canon  Gregg,  sending  names  of  persons  to  be  the  first  Governors  in  the  Draft  Scheme 
in  preparation  for  tlie  Roxborough  Road  School,  Limerick. 
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Letter  (June  8)  read  from  the  Secretary  Loan  Fund  Board  of  Ireland  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  transfer  of  the  Aghada  Loan  Fund  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Baltimore  Fishery 
School. 

To  be  informed  that  his  letter  will  receive  attention,  and  that  the  Commissioners  "were  not 
supplied  with  any  accurate  statement  of  the  trusts  of  the  above  fnnd  when  the  Draft  Scheme 
for  tho  Baltimore  Fishery  school  was  beiug  prepared. 

Letter  (Juno  8)  read  from  Rev.  S.  Cuthbert  Mitchell  as  to  the  date  and  place  when  the 
objections  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments  will  he  gone  into. 

To  be  informed  thut  the  Commissioners  have  not  yet  fixed  any  date  or  place,  but  that  when 
fixed  he  will  receive  due  notice. 

The  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  National  Education  Board  as  to  the  Crofton 
Endowed  School,  and  Gurrane  Male  and  Female  National  Schools,  Macroom,  was  laid 
before  the  Commission. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Secretaries,  National  Education  Board,  thanking 
them  for  some. 


The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Clonmel  Endowed  School  was  considered  and  amended. 


The  Commissioners-  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish, 

June  15,  1888. 


June  15, 1S88. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  tins  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty, 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 


Letters  read : — 


The  Right  Rev.  M.  F.  Day,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Cashel  (June  13)  as  to  the  Alcock -Endowment, 
Waterford. 

Sir  Andrew  S.  Hart,  Vice-Provost  (June  11),  enclosing  copies  of  resolutions  passed  by 
Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  to  Kilkenny  College.1. 

The  Secretaries,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (June  8),  as  to  Draft 
Scheme  for  tho  Villicrs’  Institutions,  Limerick. 

Tho  Under  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle  (June  13),  as  to  presenting  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Letter  (June  13)  read  from  William  Wilson,  Esq.,  as  to  applying  portion  of  the  Royal 
School  Endowments  to  endowing  Knockletragh  School,  Co.  Donegal. 

To  bo  informed  that  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  do  not  appear  applicable  to  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  hia  letter. 

Letter  (Juno  1 1)  read  from  Viscount  de  Vesci  os  to  time  of  holding  sitting  in  reference 
to  BaUyroan  Endowed  School,  Queen’s  County. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  to  be  sent. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Church  of  Ireland  Jubilee  Fund  was  considered,  'amended, 
and  finally  approved. 

The  hearing  of  tho  objections  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  by  the  Commission  for 
tho  Royal  School  Endowments  was  provisionally  fixed. 


Tho  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  Dougherty, 

June  19, 1888. 


June  19, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

John  Cooke,  Esq.,  ll.b.  (Juno  15),  and  Messrs.  F.  and  K.  Reid,  Solicitors  (June  15),  ns  to 
the  Draft  Scheme  for  Gwyu  and  Young  Endowments.  ^ 
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Letter  (June  15)  read  from  the  Secretaries,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  us  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and 
Coulson  Endowment. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (June  1G)  read  from  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Elphin  as  to  holding  an  inquiry  at 
Elphin  or  Dublin. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Questions  submitted  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  relating  to  tho  Crotlon  Endowed 
School,  Macroom,  and  Raban  School,  (Jo.  Cork,  wore  considered. 

It  was  ordered 'Tliat  a copy  of  the  proposed  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Victoria  Jubilee  Fund  bo  forwarded  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Brooke,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Fund,  stilting  that  before  publishing  same  it  will  bo  necessary  for  tho 
existing  Governing  Body  to  intimate  in  writing  their  consent  that  the  endowment  should 
be  dealt  with  under  the  Act. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Diocesan  Couucil  of  Down 
and  Connor,  asking  him  to  send  three  mimes  of' representatives  of  the  Diocesan  Council; 
to  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Simpson,  Ballymena,  asking  him  to  send  three  names  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Presbytery ; and  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Ballymena,  asking  him  to  send 
two  names  of  representatives  of  tho  Ballymena  Town  Commissioners,  all  to  bo  named  on 
the  proposed  Governing  Body  lor  tho  Ballymena  Diocesan  School. 

The  Secretary  was  also  directed  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Council  of 
Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  calling  his  attention  to  the  case  of  tho  Aghom  and  Britway 
Parochial  School,  Co.  Cork,  and  stating  that  it  appears  to  tho  Commissioners  to  he  one 
suitable  for  vesting  in  the  body  proposed  to  bo  incorporated  for  holding  the  like  endow- 
ments throughout  tho  diocese,  and  that  ho  will  oblige  by  taking  tho  opinion  of  the 
Diocesan  Council  on  the  matter,  and  by  furnishing  tho  Commissioners  with  a list  of  the 
endowments  which  the  Diocesan  Council  would  propose  to  have  vested  in  this  body. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Jojin  Naisii, 

June  25,  1888. 


Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


,Tnna  21,  1388. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meoting  of  the  Commission  hold  tliis  day  at  the  Endowed  School,  Oldcastle. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGihbon,  Lord  Justice  Nalsh,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Macartney,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 


Oldcastle  Endowed  School. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

W.  J.  de  Veve,  Secretary  to  Trustees. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ryan,  Head  Mistress. 

Rev.  T.  G D urdin,  m.a.,  Rector  of  Oldcastle. 

Rev.  L.  Grelian,  p.p. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

^Gerald  Mollov, 

July  31, 1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  . 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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June  21,  T888. 
PUBLIC  SITTING. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  Dempsey’s  Male  School,  Kells. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Macartney,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Dempsey’s  Schools,  Kells. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

William  Ford,  Esq. 

Rev.  L.  Gaugliran,  p.p. 

Rev.  Brother  J.  P.  O’Brien. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

July  31,  1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


June  22,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Russell  Arms  Hotel,  Navan. 


Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Letter  read  from  the  Rev.  E.  Irwin  with  regard  to  the  Inquiry  to  be  held  regarding 
Bishop  Hudson’s  Grammar  School,  Elpliin,  ordered  : — 

That  Mr.  Irwin  and  all  others  concerned  bo  informed  that  the  Inquiry  will  not  be  held 
until  Octobor. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief.  Clurk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy, 

July  31,  1888. 


June  22, 1888. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Mooting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Courthouse,  Navan. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Najsh,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Macartney,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Navan  Endowed  School. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Keene,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Navan  and  Head  Master,  was  sworn  and  examined. 
Flower  Hill  School. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Keene,  M.A,  Rector  of  N avan,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

St.  Fjnian’s  Seminary. 

Rev.  B.  Duff,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

July  31,  1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary.  ^ ^ 
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June  23,  1888. 

Meeting,  without  notice,  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street, 
Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Professor  DouGTiERTy. 

The  Draft  Schemes  for  the  Yilliors’  Charitable  Institution,  Limerick,  and  Guy’s  Free 
School,  Ballymena,  were  considered  and  amended,  and  it  was  ordered  : — 

That  these  Schemes  be  submitted  for  final  approval  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naisii, 

June  25, 1S88. 

Wm.  Edward  EUis,  Secretary. 


June  25,  1888. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naisii,  Rev.  Dr,  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  June  19  and  of  the  preceding  mooting  read  and 
confirmed. 


The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Ballymena  Collegiate  School  was  considered. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Ballymena  T aim  Commissioners 
asking  him  whether  Mr.  John  Galt  is  still  a member  of  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Bally- 
mena, and  likely  to  act  as  a member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  above  school,  and  if  not, 
whether  there  is  any  other  member  of  the  Town  Commissionem,  a former  subscriber  to  tho 
school,  who  would  bo  willing  to  act  on  tlio  governing  body.  » 

It  was  resolved : — 

That  Droit  Schemes  mentioned  in  a list  submitted  bo  advanced,  with  a view  to  publication 
early  in  August. 

Tho  Commissioners  adjourned. 

John  Naisu, 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Juno  27, 1888. 


June  27,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  hold  this  day  at  thoir  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naisii,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Sir  James  Allport  (June  21)  acknowledging  receipt  of  Draft:  Schomo  for  Baltimore  Fishery 
School. 

Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Elphin  (Juno  24)  as  to  Inquiry  to  be  held  at  Elpltiu. 

H.  1\  Kennedy,  solicitor  (June  22)  stating  that  he  lias  been  instructed  to  not  for  tho  Cavan 
Reman  Catholic  Board  in  tho  case  of  the  Royal  School  Endowments  Schema 

W.  G.  Brooko  (June  21)  giving  consent  of  tho  Committee  of  tho  Church  of  Ireland  Jubilee 
Fund  to. the  said  Endowment  being  dealt  with  under  the  Act. 

J . Whiteside  Dane,  solicitor  (June  23)  wants  oopy  of  original  Charter  relating  to  the  Royal 
Schools. 

Rey.  James  Wilson  (June  25)  gives  names  of  tho  first  Presbyterian  Representatives  to  act 
on  the  Governing  Body  for  the  Clonmel  Endowed  SehooL 

Rev.  L.  0.  Warren  (June  25)  gives  names  of  tho  Representatives  of  tho  Soloct  Vestry  to- 
uct  on  tho  Governing  Body  for  the  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 

Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Cork  (June  21)  sending  name  of  representative  of  the  Soloct  Vestry 
of  St.  Finn  Barr’s  Parish,  Cork,  for  tho  Governing  Body  of  tho  Cork  Parochial  Schools. 

Rev.  E.  F.  Simpson  (June  25)  giving  names  of  tho  find  Presbyterian  Representatives  to  act 
on  the  Governing  Body  for  tho  Ballymena  Collegiate  School. 
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Objections  uml  amendments  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  by  the  Commission  for  the 
Royal  School  Endowments  were  read  from  the  following 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell,  Bishop  of  Raphoe  (June  23). 

The  Secretary,  Commissioners  of  Education  (June  21). 

Ilev.  B.  M'Nmuee,  v.f.,  f.p.,  Omagh  (June  22). 

Win.  M.  Mitchell,  Architect  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  Henry  T.  Dix,  Solicitor  to  the  Incorporated 
Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland,  asking  him  for  the  loan  of 
the  book  m winch  the  instruments  relating  to  the  property  of  the  Society  are  copied. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGerald, 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  29  1888. 


June  29,  1888. 

Meeting  of  tho  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nnssau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Objections  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  by  the  Commission  for  the  Royal  School 
Endowments  were  submitted  from  the  following  bodies  and  persons: — 

Bov.  Henry  M'Necce,  Armagh  (June  27). 

P.  King  Joyce,  Head  Master,  Bauagher  (June  27). 

Rev.  W.  Lowry  Berkeley,  on  behalf  of  Raphoe  Royal  School  Committee  (Protestant). 

Rev.  S.  Oulhburt  Mitchell  (June  27),  on  behalf  of  Protestant  Inhabitants  of  Enniskillen. 

Rev.  Suiunel  Rood  (Juno  28)  on  behalf  of  Protestants  of  West  Donegal. 

Mr.  John  M'Longlilin,  Enniskillen  Royal  School. 

Wm.  Browne,  Assistant  Muster,  Dungannon  (June  2S). 

T.  0.  (hunkier,  Assistant  Master,  Dungannon  (June  28). 

Messrs.  II.  T.  Dix  mid  Sou,  solicitors  (June  28),  on  behalf  of  Thomas  Gordon,  Assistant 
Master,  Armagh. 

James  Henry,  solicitor  (June  28),  on  behalf  of  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

Tho  Must  Rov  Dr.  M'Qeinns,  Bishop  of  Kilmore  (June  28). 

Very  Rov.  Tho  Doan  of  Hie  Chapel  Royal  (June  29),  on  behalf  of  tho  Standing  Committee 
of  the  General  Synod  of  tho  Church  of  Ireland. 

M exsrs.  II.  T.  Dix  and  Son,  solicitors  (June  29),  on  belinlf  of  the  Diocesan  Councils  of 
Armagh,  Cloghcr,  and  Deny. 

Lottors  read : — 

Rev.  E.  F.  Simpson  (June  28),  giving  additional  names  for  Governing  Body  of  Ballymena 
Collegiate  School. 

Tho  Town  Clerk  of  Ballymena  (June  28)  as  to  Mr.  John  Galt,  Ballymena. 

Alexander  Carutli  (June  28),  returning  amended  list  of  subscribers  to  the  funds  of  Bally- 
mena Collegiate  School. 

Rev.  Latham  C.  Warren  (June  27),  giving  names  for  Governing  Body  of  Clonmel  Endowed 
School.  _ 

Rev.  J.  M.  Jackson,  giving  particulars  as  to  schools  in  Belturbet,  County  Cavan. 

Sir  Samuel  Hayes,  Bart.  (June  27),  as  to  error  in  second  schedule  of  Draft  Scheme  for  the 
Robertson  Endowments,  County  Donegal.  _ 

George  Harrison  (June  27),  enclosing  objections  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Proprietors  to 
tho  Draft  Scheme  for  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Cork. 

Rov.  John  Carson  (June  28),  giving  name  of  the  representative  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  Clonmel,  to  be  placed  on  tho  Governing  Body  of  the  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 

Messrs.  Maunscll  and  Son,  solicitors  (June  23 as  to  Rainey’s  Chanty,  Magheralelt. 

The  Secretaries,  Commissioners  of  Ohaiitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (J une  29),  as  to  amount 
of  the  Primate  Robinson  Loan  Fund,  Armagh,  now  in  their  hands. 

Letter  (Juno  28)  read  from  Rev.  H.  Henry,  D.D.,  President  Standing  Committee  of 
Catholic  Head  Masters,  giving  notice  that  they  intend  to  object  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for 
the  Royal  School  Endowments. 

To  be  informed  that  tho  Act  of  Parliament  requires  tliat  all  objections  to  Draft  Scheme 
should  bo  made  to  the  Commissioners  in  writing. 
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It  was  ordered : — 

That  the  following  Draft  Schemes  be  first  published  on  the  2nd  July : — 

No.  4], "The  Church  of  Ireland  Victoria  Jubilee  Fund”;  for  the  Education  of  Children 

of  the  Clergy. 

No.  42. — “The  Villicrs’  Charitable  Institutions,  Limerick.” 

No.  43. — “ Guy’s  Free  School,  Ballymena,”  in  the  County  of  Antrim.. 

No.  44.— '‘The  Ballymena  Collegiate  School,”  in  the  County  of  Antrim. 

No.  45. — “ The  Clonmel  Endowed  School,”  in  tbe  County  of  Tipperary. 

The  publication  to  be  effected  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy, 

July  3, 1888. 


July  3, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  then'  Office,  23,  Nassau-strect,  Dublin. 

Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Objections  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  by  tbe  Commission  for  the  Royal  Schoo 
Endowments  were  submitted  from  the  following  bodies  and  persons : — 

Rev.  W.  H.  Hutchinson,  Hon.  Sec.,  Diocesan  Council  of  Kilmore  (June  28). 

Richard  Biggs,  Hon.  Sec.,  Schoolmasters’  Association  (Juno  28). 

Rev.  11.  TIenry,  D.n.,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  St.  Malachy’a  College,  Belfast,  and 
of  the  Catholics  of  Down  and  Antrim  (June  23). 

Rev.  J.  E.  Refit*,  Hon.  Sec.,  Standing  Committee  of  Catholic  Head  Masters  (Jnno  30). 
Rev.  Wallace  M'Mullon,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  tho  Methodist  Conference 
(June  30). 

Rov.  J.  A.  Woir,  ll.jx,  Head  Master,  Rnplioe  (Juno  27). 

J,  P.  Ringwood,  Solicitor  on  behalf  of  F.  II.  Ringwood,  Dungannon,  Head  Master 
(June  30). 

Messrs.  Keily  and  Lloyd,  Solicitors  on  behalf  of  Rev.  W.  Mooro  Morgan,  ll.d.,  Iload 
Mastor,  Armagh  (June  30). 

Messrs.  Keily  and  Lloyd,  Solicitors  on  behalf  of  Rev.  Wm.  SteeJo,  n.li.,  Hoad  Master 
Ennislcillou  (Juno  30). 

Jacob  Orr,  on  behalf  of  Protestants  of  Dungannon  and  surrounding  district  (Juno  29). 

W.  II.  Gunning,  Assistant  Master,  Dungannon  (Juno  29). 

M.  Beckett,  M.A.,  Assistant  Mastor,  Dungannon  (June  28). 

M.  Whelan,  Drill  Sergeant,  Dungannon  (Juno  20). 

J,  0.  Fox  and  Eliza  Fox,  Townawilly  National  School  (Juno  29). 

Letter  (June  29)  read  from  His  Grace  Dr.  Logne,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  enclosing 
objections  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments,  and  asking  that  they 
should  be  substituted  for  those  lodged  on  His  Grace’s  behalf  by  tho  Rov.  Henry  M'Noceo, 
and  that  the  latter  be  returned. 

Ordered ; — That  His  Grace’s  request  bo  complied  with. 

Letter  (July  2)  read  from  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop  of  Cloghcr,  asking  that 
the  Sitting  to  hear  the  objections  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments 
he  put  off  to  August  6- 

Reply,  as  drafted,  to  he  submitted  to  the  Judicial  Commissioners  for  approval. 

Letter  (July  3)  read  from  His  Grace  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  asking  tho 
Commissioners  to  allow  His  Grace  an  opportunity  of  oiiering  suggestions  on  points  dealt 
with  in  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments,  and  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Commissioners  to  certain  matters  connected  therewith. 

Reply,  drafted,  to  be  Submitted  to  the  Judicial  Commissioners  for  approval. 

Letter  read  from  R.  C.  Mills,  as  to  Rahan  Parochial  School,  County  Cork. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

J.  B.  Dougherty, 

July  6,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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July  5,  188S. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  their  offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Tho  heads  of  a Scheme  for  the  Educational  Endowments  in  the  Diocese  of  Meath  were 
considered,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a letter,  as  drafted,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Representative  Church  Body  in  reference  to  the  subject. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

„ July  9,  1888. 

Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


July  G,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  held  this  (lay  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Hugh  Robinson,  Registrar,  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution  (July  3),  sending  list  of 
offico  bearers  of  that  Institution. 

Venerable  W.  C.  Gorman,  Archdeacon  of  Ossovy  (July  3),  as  to  Thomastown  Parochial 
School. 

John  Hewitt  (July  3),  as  to  the  exhibitions  for  pupils  at  the  Dungannon  Royal  School. 
Rov.  It.  S.  D.  Campbell  (July  3),  sends  heads  of  Scheme  for  St.  Mary's  Parochial  School, 
Athlonc. 

Rov  L.  C.  Warren  (July  4),  as  to  Draft  Scheme  published  for  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 
Francis  15.  Tydd  (July  3),  as  to  Draft  Scheme  published  for  tho  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 
Rov.  Robert  King  (July  3),  as  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  for  the  Ballymena  Collegiate 
School. 

Vincent  Scully  (July  3),  statiug  he  does  not  intend  to  act  on  Governing  Body  of  Baltimore 
Fishery  School,  Cork. 

Letter  (July  3)  rend  from  Rev.  A.  J.  Moore  as  to  the  Scheme  for  the  Nicholson 
Memorial  School,  Lisburn. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  bo  sent. 

Tho  objections  and  amendments  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endow- 
ments were  submitted,  and  directions  were  given  to  have  them  printed  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  are  to  appear  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report,  and  circulated  before  the  public 
sitting. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibboh, 

July  9,  1888. 


July  9,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

F.  W.  Deeper,  Dublin  Diocesan  Council  (July  6)  as  to  Educational  Endowments  in  the 
Diocese  of  Dublin. 

Rev.  Thomas  Browne,  p.p.  (July  7)  as  to  Scheme  for  Mungret  College,  Limerick. 

Rev.  W.  Moore  Morgan  (July  7)  as  to  the  time  fixed  for  hearing  the  objections  lodged  to 
tho  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments. 

An  objection  to  tie  Draft  Scheme  published  by  the  Commission  for  the  Royal  School 
Endowments  was  submitted  from  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop- of  Clogher. 

A Public  Sitting  was  fixed  to  be  held  at  the  Ballyraan  Endowed  School  on 
Saturday,  July  28,  at  12  o'clock,  the  same  to  be  advertised  in  the  usual  way. 

Letter  [July  6]  read  from  the  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  de  Vesei,  as  to  holding  a public 
enquiry  into  the  Ballyroan  Endowed  bchool. 

To  bo  informed  that  the  Commissioners  have  fixed  a Public  Sitting  to  be  held  at  Ballyroan 
Endowed  School,  on  Saturday,  July  28,  at  12  o’clock,  of  wmch  due  notice  will  be  given  to  all 
parties  interested. 
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The  Secretary  \vn3  directed  to  write  in  terms,  as  drafted,  to  all  persons  objecting  to  the 
provisions  in  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments,  dealing  with  vested 
interests,  asking  for  information  for  each  of  the  live  yearn  ending  Midsummer,  183S, 
regarding  their  respective  emoluments. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy, 
July  13,  1888. 


July  13, 1888, 

Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  held  this  day- at  their  Offices,  23,  Nasssra-B  tract,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FrrzGiBnoN,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

R.  Bagwell,  Esq.  (July  9)  us  to  the  description  of  property  iu  the  Draft  Schema  for  Gloumul 
Endowed  School. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  .Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (July  10)  enclosing  a formal  objection  to  the 
Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments. 

G.  M.  M ‘Gusty,  Solicitor  (July  10)  os  to  his  costs  iu  connection  with  the  Scheme  for 
Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools. 

Rev.  J.  Redmond,  3.J.,  to  Dr.  Molloy  (July  11)  as  to  Mungrot  College,  Limerick. 

Letter  read  from  Mr.  A.  Caruth,  Solicitor,  asking  that  the  Miuuto  Book  of  tlio 
•Committee  of  Ballymena  Diocesan  School  bo  returned  to  him. 

Ordered : — That  tlio  book  be  returned. 

Letter  [July  13]  read  from  Messrs.  Maunsell  and  Son,  as  to  Rainoy  School,  Mughera- 
felt. 

A reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  a letter,  as  drafted,  to  each  of  tlio  clergymen  wlio.se 
names  arc  mentioned  iu  the  prospectus  of  Munster  Agricultural  School  ius  its  Honorary 
•Chaplains. 

Directions  were  given  as  to  the  insertion  in  the  Appendix  to  the  forthcoming  Report 
of  certain  documents  relating  to  the  Endowments  enquired  into  during  the  current 
year. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Najbh, 

July  18, 1888. 


July  18,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  thoir  offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

W.  M.  Mitchell,  Esq.  (July  14)  as  to  his  vested  interests  as  Architect  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Education. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Cochrane  (July  13)  objecting  to  the  Schemo  for  the  Robertson  Endowments. 

A.  M-Vicker,  on  behalf  of  Managers  of  the  Academical  Institution,  Londonderry  (July  13), 
sending  objections  to  the  Draft  Schemo  for  that  Institution. 

Rev.  A.  Jagoo,  d.d.  (July  14)  objecting  to  the  Scheme  for  the’ Robertson  Endowments. 

J.  M.  Weir  (July  1G)  as  to  expenditure  by  him  upon  tlio  promises  of  Kilkenny  College,  and 
the  payment  to  him  of  arrears  of  salary  as  Hoad  Master. 

W.  Browne,  Esq.,  Assistant  Master,  Cavan  Royal  School  (July  14),  replying  to  circular  ns 
to  vested  interests  recently  sent  to  him. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Hoaly  (July  1G)  as  to  the  Chaplaincy  at  Munster  Agricultural  School. 

The  Right  Rov.  Dr.  Pakonlinm  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Ossory  (July  17)  naming  represent!! lives 
of  the  Ossory  Diocesan  Council  upon  the  Governing  Body  of  Kilkenny  College. 
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Letter  (July  11)  read  from  E.  Bates,  Esq.,  giving  information  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
rentcharge  comprised  in  the  endowment  of  Drelincourt  School,  Armagh. 

Ordered : That  inquiry  bo  made  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  as  to  the  application  of  the  uon-educationul  part  of  the  rentcharge. 

Letter  (July  15)  read  from  the  Rev.  J.  Dowd,  Secretary,  Limerick  Diocesan  Council, 
asking  for  the  incorporation  of  Diocesan  Trustees  to  hold  the  property  belonging  to  the 
Parochial  Schools  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick. 

To  bo  requested  to  furnish  full  descriptions  of  tlie  property  to  be  vested  iu  the  proposed 
lx)dy. 

A statement  (July  16)  was  read  from  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
claiming  on  behalf  of  Killaloe  Diocesan  College,  Ennis,  a share  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  En- 
dowment. 

Reply,  ns  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent 

With  reference  to  a letter  received  by  Dr.  Molloy  from  Mr.  George  Cree,  Hon.  Sea 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  directions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  to  write  to  Mr. 
Cree  suggesting  that  the  interview  with  Dr.  Molloy  which  he  proposes  should  not 
take  place  until  after  the  conference  of  the  Academy  with  the  Corporation  and  Coulson 
Trustees. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  Rainey  School,  Magherafelt,  was  considered  and  amended,  and 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Salters’  Company,  in  terms  as  drafted,  asking 
them  to  name  throe  or  four  suitable  persons  to  represent  their  Endowment. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  Kilkenny  College  was  finally  approved,  subject  to  the  alteration 
of  the  clause  for  competition  for  admission  at  half  fees. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  Thomastown  Parochial  School  was  finally  approved,  subject  to 
the  insertion  of  names  upon  the  Governing  Body. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

J.  B.  Dougherty, 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  July  20, 1888. 


July  20, 1888. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Tiro  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  (July  10),  statiug  that  Schemes  Nos.  18,  22,  23,  2G,  30, 
31,  32,  and  33,  liavn  been  finally  appi-oved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council. 

The  Cleric  of  the  Privy  Council  (July  18),  fixing  sitting  of  Privy  Council  as  to  the  Scheme 
for  Nicholson  Memorial  School  for  July  25. 

Rev.  M.  Kerr,  os  to  the  Chaplaincy  nt  Munster  Agricultural  School  (July  18). 

Rev.  A.  Jagoe  (July  18),  sending  objections  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Robertson  Schools. 
C.  Hcnnig,  Assistant  Master  at  Portora  Royal  School  (July  18),  as  to  his  emoluments, 

W.  J.  Valentine,  Assistant  Mister  at  Portora  Royal  School  (July  18),  as  to  his  emolu- 
ments. 

P.  IC.  Joyce,  Hoad  Master,  Banagher  Royal  School  (July  19),  as  to  his  emoluments. 


Latter  (July  17)  read  from  Captain  R.  T.  Cares',  as  to  the  Mason  Charity,  Waterford, 
Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (July  18)  read  from  Rev.  J.  W.  Atkin,  asking  when  the  Barry  Baldwin  Endow- 
ment  is  to  be  dealt  with. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Endowment  will  he  brought  before  the  Commissioner  for  considera- 
tion as  soon  after  tho  vacation  as  the  course  of  business  will  permit. 

Letter  read  from  Ven.  W.  C.  Gorman,  Archdeacon  of  Ossory,  sending  names  for  the 
Governing  Body  of  Thomastown  Parochial  School. 

To  be  asked  for  another  name,  as  the  Churchwardens  will  be  ex-officio  Governors,  one  of 
those  named  by  him  being  a churchwarden. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 
Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  Dougherty, 
July  26,  1888. 

I 
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July  2(i,  1888. 

Mooting  of  tlio  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  otliccs,  23,  Naasan-strcct,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish.Rov.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read  : — 

The  Secretary,  Representative  Church  Body  (J uly  20). 

Ven.  W.  C.  Gorman,  Archdeacon  of  Ossory  (July  20),  sending  additional  name  for  the 
proposed  Governing  Body  of  Thomas  town  Pamcliinl  School. 

M.  Beckett  (July  21),  Assistant  Master  at  Dungiumou  Royal  School,  as  to  his  emoluments. 

Michael  Whelan  (July  21),  Drill  Master  at  Dungannon  Royal  School,  as  to  his  emoluments. 

W.  II.  Gunning  (July  21),  Assistant  Master  at  Dungannon,  as  to  his  emoluments. 

Thomas  Gordon  (July  21),  Assistant  Master  at  Armagh  Royal  School,  as  to  his  emoluments. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Couucil,  Dublin  Castle  (July  23),  postponing  sitting  of  Privy 
Council  to  hear  the  objections  lodged  against  the  Scheme  for  the  Nicholson  School,  Lisburn, 
from  25th  inst.  to  August  2,  1888. 

Very  Rev.  J.  W.  Murray,  Dean  of  Connor  (July  23),  making  objections  to  the  Draft 
Scheme  published  for  Guy's  Free  School,  Ballymena. 

Messrs.  ICeily  and  Lloyd,  Solicitors  (July  23),  asking  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  Head  Masters 
of  the  Royal  Schools  extension  of  time  to  send  in  returns  asked  for  by  tlio  Commission. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Baillie  ( J uly  23),  calling  attention  to  a mistake  in  the  Draft  Scheme  published 
for  the  Robertson  Endowments,  County  Donegal. 

J.  P.  Ringwood  (July  23),  asking  on  behalf  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ringwood  extension  of  time  in 
which  to  send  in  returns  asked  for  by  the  Commission. 

T.  C.  Gambiev,  Assistant  Master  at  Dungannon  Royal  School,  as  to  his  emoluments. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Weir,  Head  Master  Raphoo  Royal  School,  ns  to  his  emoluments. 

Tlio  Secretary,  County  Waterford  Grand  Jury  (July  21),  sending  resolution  passed  by  . 
Grand  J ury  at  tlio  late  Assizes  as  to  the  Munster  Dairy  and  Agricultural  School. 

Tlio  Secretary,  Commissioners  of  Education  (July  25),  making  a statement  with  regard  to 
the  vested  interests  of  Mr.  Fleming,  clerk  in  their  ullico. 

Francis  E.  Tydd,  Solicitor  (July  21),  sending  objections  to  tlio  Draft  Sclioiuo  published  by 
tiie  Commission  for  the  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 

Captain  R.  T.  Carow  (July  25)  ns  to  Mason  Charity,  Co.  Waterford. 

Edward  L.  Scott,  Clerk  to  tlio  Salters’  Company  (July  24),  as  to  Rainey  School, 
Moghorafelb. 


Letter  (July  20)  read  from  the  Secretaries,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  as  to  the  Dreliucourt  Charity,  Armagh. 

A letter  asking  for  further  information  regarding  this  Endowment  was  directed  to  he  sent 
us  drafted. 


Letters  road  from  J.  W.  Dane,  Solicitor,  and  Rev.  S.  Cutlihcrt  Mitchell,  as  to  hearing 
the  objections  to  the  Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments. 

A letter  as  drafted  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  each  of  the  above,  stating  that  the  whole  of 
the  objections  would  bo  gone  into  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it  would  not  bo  possible  to  make 
any  division  beforehand  of  the  subjects  for  consideration. 


Letter  (July  21)  read  from  the  Secretaries,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  as  to  costs  in  connexion  with  the  hearing  of  tho  objections  of  their  Board 
to  the  Scheme  framed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners  for  Morgan’s  and  Mercer's  Schools. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Rainey  School,  Maghorafelt,  was  considered,  and  it  was 
resolved : — 

That  the  Scheme  for  the  Rainey  School,  Magherafelt,  he  altered  by  confining  it  to  the 
existing  Rainey  Endowment. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

. Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

August  1,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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July  28,  1888. 
public  samra 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  Ballyroan  Sohooi-honse. 

Present:— Lord  Justice  PitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  MoBLOy 
Professor  Dougherty.  ’ 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Johnston,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Ballyroan  Endowed  School. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  introductory  statement. 

The  following  witnesses  wore  sworn  and  examined : — 

Jo]  in  D.  Lyon,  Head  Master. 

Rev.  Jamos  Lnlor,  p.p.,  Abbeyloix. 

Veiy  Rev.  Andrew  Phelan,  v.F.,  p.p.,  Maryborough. 

Captain  J.  L.  Bland. 

"William  Davison,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Viscount  do  Vesci. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Eves. 

Dr.  Jacob. 

James  M'Mahon,  Esq. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

_ July  31,  1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


July  28, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FiTzGrnnoN,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 
Professor  Dougherty.  / 

Letter  read  from  the  Rev.  S.  Cuthbert  Mitchell,  Hon.  Sec.,  Local  Committee  of  Pro- 
testant Denominations,  Enniskillen,  with  regard  to  the  objections  to  the  Royal  Schools 
Endowments  Scheme,  and  asking  to  have  a conference  arranged  between  the  Commis- 
sioners and  certain  members  of  his  Committee. 

Letter,  as  drafted,  directed  to  bo  sent. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary 


Gerald  Molloy, 
July  81,  1888. 


July  31, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  ut  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau -street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  meetings  held  at  Oldeastle,  on  June  21 ; at  Kells,  on  June  21 ; at  Navan, 
on  June  22,  and  at  Ballyroan,  on  July  2S,  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

W.  H.  Porter  (July  27),  and  Rev.  Heniy  F.  Macdonald  (July  28),  sending  objections  and 
amendments  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  for  the  Robertson  Endowments,  County  Donegal, 

Rev.  Robert  "King  (July  26),  as  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  for  the  Ballymena  Collegiate 
School. 

Rev.  Abraham  Jogoe  (July  26),  sending  additional  amendments  to  Draft  Scheme  published 
for  the  Robertson  Endowments,  County  Donegal. 

Rev.  James  Robertson  (July  27),  as  to  the  Chaplaincy  at  Munster  Agricultural  School 

Messrs.  Roily  and  Lloyd,  Solicitors  (July  30),  sending  returns  as  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
Head  Musters  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Armagh,  Cavan,  and  Enniskillen. 

J.  P.  Ringwood  (July  30),  sending  return  as  to  the  emoluments  of  the  Head  Master  of 
Dungannon  Royal  School. 

Letter  (July  27)  read  from  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Jones,  stating  that  through  illness  he  cannot 
attend  sitting  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  August  2,  and  asking  if  he  should  send  a medical 
certificate. 

To  be  informed  that  he  need  not  send  a medical  certificate,  and  that  his  letter  will  receive 
due  consideration. 

I 2 
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Letter  (July  23)  read  from  P.  King  Joyce,  asking  if  lie  should  attend  personally  at 
sitting  to  be  bold  on  Thursday,  August  2. 

To  be  informed  that  it  is  entirely  for  himself  to  determine  whether  lie  will  attend  personally 
in  support  of  his  objection,  or  give  any  further  evidence  in  support  of  it 

Letter  (July  28)  read  from  T.  C.  Gambier,  as  to  whether  he  should  omploy  counsel  at 
tho  sitting  to  be  held  on  Thursday  or  not. 

To  be  informed  thnt  it  is  entirely  for  himself  to  determine  whether  ho  will  employ  a solicitor 
or  counsel  to  represent  him. 

It  was  agreed : — 

That  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  Dr.  Molloy  should  hold  n sitting  to  confer  with  the  parties 
interested  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Conlson  Endowment  with  respect 
to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  for  these  Endowments. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  Rainey  School,  Magherafelt,  was  considered. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gkbald  FitzGibbon-, 

August  1, 1S8S. 

Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


August  1, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Oilices,  23,  Nassau- street,  Dnblin. 

Present:— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  July  2 fi  and  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 


Letters  read : — 

The  Secretaries,  Commissioners  ot  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (July  31),  as  to 
Drelincourt  Charity. 

J.  C.  Fox  and  Eliza  Fox,  Townawilly  School  (July  31),  stating  they  cannot  attornl  sitting 
to  be  held  on  August  2. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Chadwick,  Dean  of  Armagh  (July  30),  ns  to  the  Dreliucourt  Charity. 
Letter  (July  31)  read  from  G.  M.  M'Gusty,  solicitor,  asking  for  a certificate  of  his 
attendances  before  the  Commission  during  tho  preparation  of  tho  Schoino  for  the 
Tullyvin  and  JBenbawn  Schools. 

Ordered  that  a certificate,  as  required  by  Mr.  M'Gusty,  bo  prepared  and  sent  to  him. 

The  Draft  Sehcino  for  the  Rainey  School,  Magherafelt,  was  amendod  and  approved. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Win,  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

August  9, 1S8S. 


August  2,  1888. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  tliis  day  at  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naisii,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  B.  W.  M'Dermott,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

The  Royal  School  Endowments,  and  other  Educational  Endowments  administered 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  objections  and  amendments  proposed  in  tho  case  of  the 
Draft  Scheme  published  for  the  future  government  and  management  of  these  Endow- 
ments. 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon  mode  an  introductory  statement. 

The  following  bodies  and  persons  were  represented  as  under,  or  appeared  in  person ■ 
The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  by  James  Orr,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Archibald 
Robinson,  solicitor). 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  by  the  Von.  J. 
George  Scott,  n.n.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

The  Diocesan  Councils  of  Armagh,  Clogher,  and  Deny,  by  E.T.  Bewley,  ll.d.,q.o.  (instructed 
by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Dix  and  Sons,  solicitors). 

The  Diocesan  Council  of  Kilmore,  by  John  Ross,  Esq.  (instructed  by  Richard  Allen,  solicitor). 
The  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  tho  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  by  James  J.  Sliaw,  ll.d.  (instructed'  by  James  Henry,  solicitor). 

The  Methodist  Conference,  by  R.  T.  Robertson,  Esq.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Cronhelm, 
,*  Sons,  and  Tobins,  solicitor's). 
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Tj'.c  Rfv-  Er.  Logue,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  by  John  Roche  q.c.  (instructed  by 

William  Gallagher,  solicitor).  * v y 

The  Most  l!ev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop.of  Clogher,  by  R.  P.  Carton,  q.c.  (instructed  by  John 
F.  Wray,  solicitor). 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  hi  ‘Germ is,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  by  Michael  Drammond,  Esq.  (instructed 
by  H.  P.  Kennedy,  solicitor).  ' 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Donnell,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  by  Rev.  Professor  Maguire  of  Maynooth. 

The  Very  ltev.  B.  M‘Namee,  p.p.,  v.f.,  Omagh. 

The  Raphoo  Royal  School  Committee  (Protestant),  hy  Rev.  W.  L.  Berkeley,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Local  Committee  of  Protestant  Denominations  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  by  John 
Atkinson,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  J.  W.  Dane,  solicitor). 

William  M.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Arcliitect  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  by  A.  H.  Bates, 
Esq.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Montford,  solicitors). 

Rov.  W.  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  aud  Rev.  F.  H.  Ringwood,  by  Right  Hon.  Samuel  Walker 
(instructed  by  Messrs.  Keily  and  Lloyd,  and  by  J.  P.  Ringwood). 

Rov.  William  Steele,  d.d.,  by  Sergeant  Campion,  q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Keily  and  Lloyd, 
solicitors),  James  M‘Ivor,  Esq.,  also  appeared  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Steele. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Weir,  ll.d.,  by  John  Ross,  Esq.  (instructed  by  Archibald  Collum,  solicitor). 

Rev.  W.  Prior  Moore,  M.A,  by  E.  T.  Bewley,  LL.D.,  Q.C. '(instructed  by  Messrs.  Keily  aud 
Lloyd,  solicitors). 

P.  King  J oyce,  Esq.,  m.a. 

T.  Gordon,  Esq.,  m.a.,  by  John  Stanley,  Esq.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Dix  and  Son, 
solicitors). 

W.  H.  Gunning,  Esq.,  m.a.,  by  A.  H.  Bates,  Esq.  (instructed  by  J.  W.  Dane). 

M.  Beckett,  Esq.,  m.a.,  T.  C.  Gambier,  Esq.,  W,  J.  Valentino,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  C.  Hennig, 
Esq.,  by  R.  M.  Dane,  Esq.  (instructed  by  J.  W.  Dane,  solicitor). 


Letters  (Aug.  1)  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  President,  St.  Malachy’s  College, 
Belfast,  and  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hassan,  President,  St.  Columb’s  College,  Londonderry, 
stating  they  could  not  attend  the  sitting. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  August  9,  1888. 


August  3, 18S8. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 
Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, 

Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  B.  W.  M'Dermott,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  iu  attendance.  • 

The  Royal  School  Endowments,  and  other  Educational  Endowments  administered 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 


On  the  further  consideration  of  the  objections  and  amendments  proposed  in  the  ca.1*  of 
the  Draft  Scheme,  published  by  the  Commission  for  the  future  government  and  manage- 
ment of  these  Endowments  : — 


The  various  bodies  and  persons  were 
preceding  sitting. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


represented  or  appeared  in  person,  as  at  the 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 
August  9, 1888. 


August  4, 1 888. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  the  Court  of  Chancery,  lour  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor 
Dougherty. 


Mr.  B.  W.  M'Dermott,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 


The  Royal  School  Endowments,  and  other  Educational  Endowments  administered 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 


On  the  fui-ther  consideration  of  the  objections  and  amendments  proposed  in  the  case  of 
the  Draft  Scheme  published  by  the  Commission  for  the  future  government  and  manage- 
ment of  these  Endowments ; — 

The  various  bodies  and  persons  .were  represented  or  appeared  in  person,  as  at  the 
preceding  sittings. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  EHis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 
August  9, 1888. 
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August  7, 1888. 
PUBLIC  SITTING. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  hold  this  day  at  tho  Court  of  Chanoery,  Pour  Courts,  Lublin. 
Present  :■ — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Najsh,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor 
Dougherty. 


Mr.  B.  W.  M'Dermott,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  iu  attendance. 

The  Royal  School  Endowments,  and  other  Educational  Endowments  adminlstered 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 


On  the  further  consideration  of  the  objections  and  amendments  proposed  in  the  case 
of  tho  Draft  Scheme  published  by  the  Commission  for  tho  future  government  and 
management  of  tho  Royal  Schools  Endowments : — 

The  various  bodies  and  persons  were  represented  or  appeared  in  person,  as  at  the 
preceding  sittings. 

1 PRIVATE  MEETING. 


Letters  read : — 

Rev.  Canon  Eabington  (August  6)  os  to  Diocesan  Library  formerly  at  Ruplioe  Royal 
School. 

Venerable  Tho  Archdeacon  of  Armagh  (August  G)  giving  returns  as  to  the  population  of 
County  Armagh. 

Letter  (August  1)  read  from  Rev.  Thomas  Eaton,  as  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  proposed  Governing  Body  of  the  Balfy'ineua  Collegiate 
School. 


A reply,  as  drafted,  directed  to  be  sent. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Sullivan  Schools,  Holywood,  was  considered  and  approved. 

A letter,  as  drafted,  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  tho  Moat  Rev.  Dr.  H'Alister,  Bishop  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  and  to  the  ltcv.  P.  O’Laverty,  when  transmitting  to  them  copies 
of  tho  Draft  Scheme  for  Sullivan  School.  . 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 
August  9, 1888. 


Avgust  9,  1888. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau -street,  Dublin. 
Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  James  S.  Macartney,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  df  Music  and  the  Coulson  Bequest. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  objections  and  amendments  proposed  in  the  ease  of  tho 
Draft  Scheme  for  these  Endowments : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  were  represented  by — 

Sir  Francis  W.  Brady,  Bart 
George  G’ree,  Esq.,  b.l. 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  ll.d. 

Henry  Mecrody,  Esq. 

R.  W.  W.  Littledale,  Esq.,  ll.d. 

T.  R.  G.  Joze,  mus.d.,  Seci'etary. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  were  represented  by — 

Alderman  V.  B.  Dillon. 

Aldennan  Wiustanley. 

Sir  George  B.  Owens. 

Robert  Sexton,  Esq. 

J.  F.  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk. 

Mr.  Walker,  solicitor,  represented  Colonel  Ward,  executor  of  E S.  Coulson. 

There  were  also  present  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  (mus.d.),  Professor  Brendan  Rodgers,  Mr. 
Houghton,  and  Mr.  John  O’Donnell. 

PRIVATE  SITTING. 

Minutes  of  the  five  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  road : — 

Rev.  N.  W.  Carre  (Aug.  7)  as  to  the  evidence  given  by  him  in  the  case  of  the  Phibslmrough 
Sunday  and  Daily  Schools. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  (Aug.  7),  as  to  presenting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  Parliament. 

Rev.  A.  Montgomery  (Aug.  7),  giving  names  for  the  proposed  Governing  Body  for  the 
Rainey  School,  Maglierafelt. 

f h^V'  <^10inas  ^orc^an  (Aug.  8),  as  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Rainey  School,  Maghera- 
Rev.  William  Steele  (Aug.  9),  as  to  compensation  for  his  vested  interests. 
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Letter  (Aug.  7)  read  from  Rev.  C.  Davis,  p.p.,  as  to  sending  in  objections  to  the  Draft 
Scheme  published  for  the  Baltimore  Fishery  School. 

A reply,  os  drafted,  directed  to  be  seat. 


Letter  (Aug.  8)  read  from  the  Secretary,  Commissioners  of  Education,  as  to  the  Draft 
Scheme  published  for  the  Clonmel  Endowed  School. 

Reply,  ns  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

A letter,  as  drafted,  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Salters  Company, 
London,  when  transmitting  a copy  of  the  Draft  Scheme  about  to  be  published  for  the 
Rainey  School,  Magherafelt. 

A letter,  as  drafted,  was  also  directed  to  be  sent  to  W.  J.  Knight,  ll.d.,  Hon.  Sec.,  Green 
Coat  Hospital,  when  transmitting  to  him  a copy  of  the  Draft  Scheme  about  to  be  published 
for  the  Cork  Parochial  Schools,  &c. 

The  Commission  made  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  Public  Sittings  in  October,  in 
the  following  localities : — Mullingar,  Sligo,  Boyle,  Elphin,  Galway,  and  Tuam,  at  which 
places  inquiries  will  be  held  and  evidence  taken  with  respect  to  the  Educational  Endow- 
ments in  each  locality ; and  orders  were  given  that  these  sittings  should  be  duly  adver- 
tised in  the  Dublin  and  local  newspapers. 

It  was  also  resolved  : — 

That  unless  otherwise  ordered  the  Commission  should  leave  town  on  October  8. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  1,  1888. 


August  10, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission' held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Lord  J uatice  FitzGibbon,  Professor  Dougherty. 

It  was  ordered : — ’ . 

That  the  following  Draft  Schemes  be  first  published  on  the  August  13  : — 

No.  46. — “Kilkenny  College.” 

No.  47. — “The  Parochial  Schools  of  the  City  of  Cork;  The  Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork; 

The  Cork  Grammar  School ; and  Brettridge’s  Charity,  Cork.” 

No.  48.- — “ Ramey's  School,  Magherafelt,"  in  the  County  of  Londonderry. 

No.  40. — “ The  Thomostown  Parochial  School,"  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny. 

No.-  50. — The . Drolincourt,  Mall,  and  Callan-street  Schools,  Armagh  ; and  “ Primate 
Robinson’s  Armagh  Loan  Fund.” 

No.  51. — “The  Sullivan  Schools,”  Holywood,  in  the  County  of  Down. 

No.  53. — “ Tho  Rochello  Seminary,”  Cork. 


And  instructions  were  given  as  to  the  mode  of  publication. 

The  Conun issioners  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

Ootober  1, 1888. 


Wm,  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


September  18,  1888. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. 

The  days  and  hours  for  the  Public  Sittings  in  the  West  of  Ireland  already  arranged, 
were  fixed,  and  instructions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  to  have  the  following  advertise- 
ment inserted  in  the  Dublin  papers,  and  also  so  far  as  they  concern  each  locality  in  its 
local  newspaper : — 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Commissioners  will  hold  Public. Sittings  at  the 
following  places,  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  named,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
evidence  respecting  the  undermentioned  Endowments  : — 

Mullingar. — At  the  Court  House : — 

Monday,  October  8,  at  11  o'clock,  AM. 

Hevey's  Institution. 

Wilson’s  Hospital,  Mulbyfamham. 

Farm  School,  Bunbrusna  (Incorporated  Society). 

Meath  and  Arclagh  Diocesan  Free  School. 

Westmeath  Protestant  Orphan  Society. 

Belvedere  Orphan  Institution,  Tyrrell’s  Pass. 
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Sligo. — At  tlie  Court  House  : — 

Tuesday,  October  9,  at  11  o’clock,  A.M. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  School. 

Balinorly  National  School,  Culry. 

Sligo  Diocesan  Free  School. 

Primrose  Grange  School  (Incorporated  Society). 

. College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Gastleconnor  and  Kilglass  Schools  (Valentino  Endowment). 

Manorhamilton  National  School. 

Boyle. — At  the  Court  House  : — 

Wednesday,  October  10,  at  10.30  o’clock,  A.M. 

Boyle  Academical  Institution. 

Elphin. — At  the  School : — 

Wednesday,  October  10,  at  2.f30,  P.M, 

Bishop  Hodsou’s  Grammar  School. 

Newtown  Forbes. — At  the  School : — 

Thursday,  October  11,  at  12.30,  P.M. 

Lisnaboe  Endowed  School. 

Clontumpher  School  ^West  Endowment). 

Galway. — In  the  County  Grand  Jury  Room; — 

Friday,  October  12,  at  11  o’clock,  a.m. 

Parson  Persse’s  Charity  (Illorton  School) 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School. 

Lombard-street  National  School. 

St  Ignatius’  College. 

St.  Joseph’s  Seminary. 

Christian  Schools,  Clurenbvidge. 

Rockfield  Institution,  Clifdeu. 

Tuam. — At  the  Court  House 

Saturday,  October  13,  at  12.15,  P.M. 

Timm  Diocesan  Froo  School. 

St.  Jarlatli’s  Collego,  Tuam. 

Bequest  by  the  late  Arthur  Nottorvillo  Blake. 

At  the  above-mentioned  sittings  inquiries  will  bo  hold  with  regard  to  tho 
Endowments  mentioned  in  this  notice,  with  a.  view  to  the  consideration  of  schemes 
for  their  future  management ; and  the  Commissioners  will  rccoivo  evidence  with 
respect  to  these  and  other  endowments  from  persons  interested  in  education. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  1,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


September  24,  1888. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  hold  this  day  at  tlioir  Offices,  23,  Nassan-strcet,  Dublin. 
Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  Draft  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  18S7-S,  in  order  that  it  may  be  published  and  circulated  before  tho 
meeting  of  Parliament  on  November  6, 1888. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  1,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


September  27, 188S. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  23,  Nassau-stroot,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Dr.  Molloy. 


The  heads  of  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1887—8,  were  considered,  and  directions 
were  given  to  the  Secretary  to  draft  clauses  in  connection  with  such  heads. 


Directions  were  also  given  with  regard 
Appendix  to  the  Report. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


to  certain  documents  to  be  printed  in  the 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  1,  1888. 
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PART  III 

MINUTES  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  COMMISSIONERS. 


October  11, 1887. 

Mooting  of  the  Judicinl  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  Cruise’s  Hotel,  Limerick. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Scheme  for  the  Croggan  School,  Londonderry,  was  considered. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

October  15, 1887. 

Wm,  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


October,  lo,  1887. 


Meeting  of  the  J udicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cork. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 


The  Schemes  for  the  following  Endowments  were  considered  and  amended : — 
No.  8.  Ulster  Society,  Belfast. 

No.  11.  Currie  School,  Belfast. 

No.  12.  Hibernian  Mavine  Society,  Dublin. 

No.  13.  Watts’s  Endowed  School,  Lurgan. 

No.  16.  Methodist  College,  Belfast. 

No.  17.  Lifford  Endowed  Schools,  County  Donegal. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  18,  1887. 


October  18, 1887- 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cork. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Scheme  for  the  Creggan  School,  Londonderry,  was  considered  and  approved. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  22,  1887. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


October  22, 1887. 


a Imperial  Hotel,  Cork. 


Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  t. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Schemes  for  the  following  Endowments  were  considered  and  approved 
No.  8.  Ulster  Society,  Belfast. 

No.  11.  Currie  School,  Belfast. 

No.  12.  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  Dublin. 

No.  13.  Watts’s  Endowed  School,  Lurgan. 

No.  14.  Claremont  Institution,  County  Dublin. 

No.  16.  Methodist  College,  Belfast. 

No.  17.  Lifford  Endowed  Schools,  County  Donegal 

No.  20.  Coleraine  Academical  Institution.  _ 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  26, 1887. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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October  2G,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner  held  this  day  at  Heam’s  Hotel,  Clonmel. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Scheme  for  the  Monaghan  Collegiate  School  was  considered  and  approved. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

October  29,  1887. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis  Secretary. 


October,  29, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nnssau-stroet,  Dublin. 
.Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Schemas  framed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners  for  the  future  government  and  manage- 
ment of  the  following  Endowments  were  duly  signed : — 

No.  11.  The  Currie  School,  Belfast 

No.  12.  The  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  Dublin. 

No.  13.  Watts’s  Endowed  School,  Lurgan. 

No.  14.  The  Claremont  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dublin. 

No.  1G.  The  Methodist  College,  Belfast. 

No.  17.  The  Lifford  Endowed  Schools. 

No.  19.  The  Collegiate  School,  Monaghan. 

No.  20.  The  Coleraine  Academical  Institution. 

No.  25.  The  Creggan  School,  Londonderry. 


The  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  the  abovo  Schemes  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  Excellency’s  approval,  with  tho  usual  letter. 


Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

Novombor  22, 18S7. 


November  22, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  tho  Offices,  23,  Nassau -street,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  George  K.  Magee  was  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sitting  of  tho 
Commission  to  bo  held  on  Saturday,  November  2G. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

December  17, 1887. 


December  17, 18S7. 

Meeting  of  tho  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  N assnu-stroet,  Dublin. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt  was  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sitting  of  tho 
Commission  to  be  held  on  Monday,  January  9,  1888,  .and  following  day. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

December  19, 1888. 


December  19, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  closing  of  the  Office  during  the  usual  Christmas 
holidays. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

December  22, 1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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December  22, 1S87. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  lield  this  day  at  the  offices,  23,  Nassau-street  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  -were  read,  and 

A letter  of  this  day’s  date  was  read  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  as  to  the 
objection  lodged  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  with  regard 
to  the  provision  of  future  alteration  of  Schemes. 


A reply,  as  drafted,  was  ordered  to  be  sent. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  EitzGibbon, 

January  7, 1888. 


January  7,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  J udicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Pour  Courts,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

No.  8.— Ulster  Society  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Scheme  remitted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  with  a declaration  dated 
October  1 1 , 1887,  was  amended,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  copies  of  the 
amended  Scheme  to  Messrs.  Camon  and  M'Dowell,  Solicitors,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinghan, 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  requesting  the  suggestion  of  a name  in  place  of  Mr. 
ftoss,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Belfast,  deceased,  and  asking  to  have  the  Recitals  and  Schedules 
duly  certified  and  sent  in,  with  the  final  observations  of  the  Governors,  on  or  before 
January  28. 

No.  28.— Belfast  Royal  Academy. 

The  Draft  Scheme  was  amended,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the 
revised  Scheme  to  each  of  the  objecting  parties,  stating  that  the  Scheme  has  been  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Commissioners  with  a view  to  give  effect  as  far  os  possible  to  the 
wishes  of  those  concerned,  and  that  as  a general  rule  it  seems  desirable  that  the  Teaching 
Body  should  bo  represented  on  the  Governing  Body,  and  that  the  existing  position  of  the 
Principal  ought  not  to  be  affected  without  his  own  consent ; that  the  Commissioners  have 
therefore  felt  it  impossible  to  remove  the  ex-officio  Governors  as  proposed,  but  that  they 
have  modified  Clause  G,  and  introduced  a new  Clause  9,  which  they  think  will  give 
effect,  as  far  as  is  expedient,  to  the  view  of  the  objectors  upon  this  point,  and  asking  to 
have  the  Recitals  and  Schedules  duly  certified,  and  sent  in,  on  or  before  January  28. 

No.  15.— Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

The  Draft  Scheme  was  amended,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the 
revised  Scheme  to  each  of  the  objecting  parties,  stating  that  the  J udicial  Commissioners 
have,  bo  far  as  they  felt  it  in  their  power,  amended  the  Scheme  so  as  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  those  interested,  and  asking  to  have  the  Recitals  and  Schedules  duly  certified, 
and  sent  in,  on  or  before  January  28. 


No.  26.— The  Dublin  Working  Boys’  Home  and  Harding  Bequest. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  order  two  copies  of  the  Scheme  on  thick  paper  for 
signature. 


No.  31. — Moat  School,  Lisnaskea. 


The  Draft  Scheme  was  amended,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the 
revised  Scheme  to  the  Incumbent  of  the  Parish  oi  Lisnaskea  and  to  the  Earl  of  Erne, 
stating  that  in  deference  to  the  wish  of  the  Earl  of  Erne  and  of  Mr.  Trench,  that  their 
names  should  not  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Governors,  the  constitution  of  the  Governing 
Body  has  been  modified ; that  having  regard  to  the  foundation  and  circumstances  of  the 
school,  the  Commissioners  have  thought  it  right  to  secure  to  the  Earl  of  Erne  for  the 
time  being,  if  at  any  time  desirous  to  have  a place,  or  to  be  represented  on  the  Governing 
Body,  the  right  so  to  do,  and  they  hope  the  Scheme  as  amended  will  be  found  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  those  interested  in  the  School ; and  that  any  observations  received  on  or 
before  January  28,  will  be  considered. 

The  observations  on  the  objections  lodged  with  the  Privy  Council  against  Schemes 
Nos.  11,  12,  13,  14,  16, 17, 19,  20,  and  25,  were  finally  revised,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to 


the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 


Gerald  EitzGibbon, 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


January  18, 188S. 
m 2 
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Januai'y  18,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  duy  at  tlio  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

No.  21. — Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn. 

The  Draft  Scheme  -was  amended,  and  the  Secretory  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the 
revised  Scheme  to  each  of  the  objecting  parties,  stating  that  the  Scheme  lias  been  care- 
fully reconsidered  and  amended  with  a view  to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder, 
aud  to  preserve  the  lights  cf  those  claiming  through  her,  while  utilizing  the  school-house 
for  the  purposes  of  a daily  school,  for  which  it  is  so  much  required,  and  also  that  the 
Judicial  Commissioners  will  he  glad  to  have  any  observations  on  the  amended  Scheme 
which  it  may  be  desired  to  submit  to  them  on  or  before  J anuary  28. 

No.  22. — Ladies’  Industrial  School,  Belfast. 

The  Draft  Scheme  was  amended,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  revise 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  duplicate,  to  Mr.  Brett,  inlorining  him  that  the  Scheme  lias  beeu 
carefully  reconsidered  and  amended  with  a view  to  give  full  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Trustees  and  Lady  Governors  as  expressed  in  his  fanner  letters,  and  to  enable  them 
to  continue  the  existing  system  of  keeping  a portion  of  the  endowments  under  the 
control  of  the  Trustees,  and  another  portion  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lady  Governors, 
and  requesting  him  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  Schedule  and  to  certify  the  Recitals  and 
Schedules  as  now  finally  settled,  aud  to  send  them  in  with  any  further  observations  on  or 
before  January  28. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

January  19,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


January  19,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  hold  this  day  at  tlio  Four  CourtH,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

No.  18.— Merchant  Tailors’  School,  Dublin. 

The  Draft  Schemo  was  amended,  and  the  Secretary'  was  directed  to  send  a copy  to  Mi*. 
MacMullen,  Hon.  Sec.,  informing  him  that  the  Schomc  has  been  carefully  revised  with  a 
view  to  preserve  the  vested  interests  referred  to  in  the  objection  by  the  Governors  dated 
.August  12, 1887,  ns  required  by  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  and  also  to- 
give  effect  to  the  other  amendments  suggested  by  the  Governors,  and  to  request  that 
the  Scliemo  with  the  Recitals  and  Schedules  certified  to  be  correct  may  bo  returned  on  or 
before  January  28. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

January  21,  1888. 

"Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


January  21, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

No.  30. — Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools. 

The  Draft  Scheme  was  amended  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the 
revised  Scheme  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Sanders,  informing  him  that  the  Commissioners  have 
carefully  amended  the  Scheme  with  a view  to  carry  out  the  views  presented  at  the  recent 
public  sitting,  and  to  give  effect,  so  far  as  seemed  advisable  to  the  wishes  of  the  proposed 
Governing  Body,  and  that  the  Commissioners  would  be  glad  to  have  any  final  observa- 
tions that  may  occur  to  Mr.  Sanders,  or  ihe  other  Governors,  on  or  before  January  2«, 
also  to  send  a copy  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  stating  that  it  has  been  amended 
to  give  effect  to  their  objection?. 
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No.  32.  St.  Peter  s Schools  and  Mrs.  Wray’s  School,  Dublin. 

TheDraft  Scheme  was  amended  arid  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the 
revised  Scheme  to  the  Incumbent  of  St  Peter's,  with  a request  that  he  will  fumii  written 
eonseiit  of  Incumbent  and  Churchwardens  signed,  in  form  to  be  sent  him,  and  to  state 
that  the  Scheme  has  been  carefully  amended  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  those 
interested  so  tar  as  was  agreed  on  at  the  public  sitting. 


No.  23.— Magee  Presbyterian  College. 

The  Draft  Scheme  was  amended,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the 
revised  Scheme  to  the  Trustees,  with  a request  that  same,  finally  considered,  may  be 
returned  in  time  for  signature  on  January  28. 

No.  33. — Laurel  Hill  School,  Coleraine. 

The  Draft  Scheme  was  amended,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the 
revised  Scheme  to  Mr.  Kyle,  his  Solicitors,  and  the  Governors,  stating  that  the  Scheme 
has  been  revised  with  reference  to  the  several  points  of  objection,  and  will,  as  amended, 
be  considered  on  Saturday  next,  January  28,  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  public  sitting, 
with  a view  to  its  being  then  finally  settled. 

Gerald  FjtzGibbon, 

January  23,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


, January  23, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt  appointed  to  talre  a shorthand  report  of  the  sitting  of  the  Commission 
to  be  held  on  Saturday,  January  28, 1888. 

Letter  (January  21)  read  from  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell,  Solicitor  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  as  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Bertrand  Female 
Orphan  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Judicial  Commissioners  will  consider  his  letter  carefully  in  revising 
the  Scheme  for  the  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  of  which  they  propose  to  send  an 
amended  copy  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  their  obser- 
vations before  signing  it. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

January  24,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


January  24,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Printed  communication  (Jan.  23)  received  from  the  Head  Master's  of  the  Royal  Schools 
as  to  further  provision  for  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  deal  with  the  “ Church  Surplus 
Fund,”  and,  therefore,  cannot  give  effect  to  their  memorial  j but  that,  if  .they  will  refer  to 
the  memorandum  dated  November  30,  1886,  addressed  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Second  Report,  p.  xxii.),  they  will  observe  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  already  called  attention  to  the  “ special  claim  against  whatever  residue  may 
yet  remain  of  the  Church  Surplus  ” that  it  should  be  applied  for  purposes  of  Intermediate 
Education,  and  to  the  facilities  for  so  applying  it  through  the  exceptional  powers  of  the 
Educational  Endowments  Act. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

January  28, 1888 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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January  28,  1888. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  tliis  day  at  the  offices,  23,  Nassau -street,  Dublin. 
Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  Shorthand  Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

No.  33. — Laurel  Hill  School,  Coleraine. 

Mr.  Crookshank  (Messrs.  Crookshank  and  Leech),  attended  on  behalf  of  Rev.  Robert 
Kyle,*  and  objected  to  a paragraph  in  the  Scheme  which  hold  his  client  responsible  for  the 
sum  of  £232  12s.  7$, 

Mr.  Crookshank  made  a statement. 


PRIVATE  MEETING. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Messrs.  Carson  and  M'Dowell  (January  27),  ) as  to  the  revised  Scheme  for  the  Ulster 
Rev.  John  Kinghan,  Principal  (January  27),  j Society. 

Mr.  Workman,  Secretary  (January  26),  as  to  the  revised  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Belfast 
Academical  Institution. 

Charles  H.  Brett  (January  25),  as  to  tire  revised  Scheme  for  the  Ladies’  Industrial  School. 
The  Secretary,  Commissioners  of  Education  (January  27),  as  totho  revised  Scheme  for  the 
Tullyvin  and  Benbawa  Schools. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  following  parties  interested,  as  to  the  revised  Scheme  for  the 
Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn : — 

Rev.  A.  J.  Moore  (January  26),  Rev.  W.  D.  Poundeu  (January  27),  Rev.  JolinH.  Seymour 
(January  26),  and  Rev.  E.  Maxwell  (January  23). 

Replies,  as  drafted  in  each  case,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (January  26)  read  from  Messrs.  L’Estrauge  and  Brett,  Solicitors,  as  to  the  revised 
Scheme  for  the  Belfast  Royal  Acadomy. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  Bent. 

Letter  (January  27)  read  from  Rev.  Win.  C.  Ledger,  as  to  tlio  revised  Scheme  for  the  Moat 
School,  Lisnaskea. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 


Letter  (January  26)  read  from  Rev.  F.  A Sanders,  stating  that  a meeting  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools  cannot  be  hold  to  consider  tho  revised 
Scheme  until  next  week. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  tho  revised  Scheme  for  the  Tullyvin  mid 
Benbawa  Schools  to  Colonel  Clements,  stating  that  the  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  sign 
the  Scheme  within  a weak,  but  would  like  to  have  his  views  if  he  can  send  them  to  tho 
Commiasioners  before  they  sign  it. 

Gerald  FmGiBUON, 

February  8,  1S88. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


February  1,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Letter  (January  30)  read  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  Dublin  Castle,  enclosing 
copy  of  a petition  from  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to  the 
clauses  in  the  Schemes  published  by  the  Commissioners  dealing  with  the  dismissal  of 
Head  Masters. 

Reply,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (January  31)  road  from  Rev.  F.  A.  Sanders  on  behalf  of  Governing  Body,  as  to 
the  revised  Scheme  for  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools. 

Gerald  FitzGidhon, 

„T  „ February  8, 1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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February  7, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Letter  (February  4)  read  from  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  on  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  General  Synod,  as  to  the  Scheme  for  the  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Scheme  for  the  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  and  by  the  Governing  Body,  of  "whom  the  majority  are 
members  of  “The  Church  of  Ireland,”  and  it  would  not  he  possible  for  the  Commissioners 
now  to  re-open  the  matter  without  great  delay  and  expense,  and  that  as  the  Scheme  was  con- 
sidered in  its  several  stages  at  public  sittings,  of  which  your  Committee  had  notice,  and  at 
some  of  which  they  .attended,  the  Commissioners  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  reasonable  on 
their  part  to  delay  signing  ib  in  the  form,  to  which  all  the  parties  directly  interested  have, 
agreed. 


The  Scheme  for  the  Merchant  Tailors’  School  was  amended  in  accordance  with  the- 
suggestion  of  the  Governing  Body,  and  ordered  to  be  brought  up  for  signature  to-morrow.. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

February  8,  1888. 


February  8, 1888. 


Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin.. 
Minutes  of  the  three  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Schemes  framed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners  for  the  future  government  and 
management  of  the  following  Endowments  were  duly  signed : — 

No.  8. — The  Ulster  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  (amended 
Scheme). 

No.  15. — The  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution. 

No.  18. — The  Merchant  Tailors’  School,  Dublin. 

No.  21. — The  Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn. 

No.  22. — The  Ladies’  Industrial  School,  Belfast. 

No.  23. — The  Magee  Presbyterian  College,  Londonderry. 

No.  26. — Tho  Dublin  Working  Boys’  Home  and  Harding  Technical  School. 

No.  28.--  The  Belfast  Royal  Academy. 

No.  30. — The  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools,  County  Cavan. 

No.  31. — Tho  Moat  School,  Lisnoskea. 

No.  32. — St.  Peter’s  Schools,  and  Mrs.  Wray's  School,  Dublin. 

No.  33. — Tho  Laurel  Hill  School,  Coleraine. 


The  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  the  above  Schemes  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  His  Excellency’s  approval,  with  the  usual  letter. 

Letter  (February  2),  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  asking  for  particulars  of  the 
amounts  which  now  be  recovered  from  tbe  funds  of  endowments  and  repaid  to  vote8 
in  respect  of  the  cost  of  the  publication  and  circulation  of  Draft  Schemes. 

Lettov,  as  drafted,  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Letter  (February  2)  read  from  Rev.  Robert  Kyle  as  to  the  revised  Scheme  for  the  Laurel 

Hill  School,  Killowen.  _ ’ n 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

February  16,  1S88. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


February  16, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (February  18)  read  from  the  TTnder-Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  m to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Inspectors  of  Schools  under  the  Schemes  framed  by  the  Commissioners. 

Eq-ly,  U drafted,  ordered  to  be  teat  0eea1d  FiizGibbOK, 

March  5, 188S. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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March  6,  1S88. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  dry  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  William  W.  Healy,  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sitting  to  bo  held 
at  Ranelagh  School,  Athlone,  on  Monday,  March  2f). 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

March  17,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


March  17,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  tliis  day  at  the  ollicos,  23,  Nassau-strcet,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

It  was  ordered  : — 

.That  the  offices  oi  the  Commission  be  closed  at  Easter. 

Gerald  FitzGibdon, 

May  7,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


May  7, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioner's  held  this  day  at  the  offices,  23,  Nussau-stroot,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  George  IC.  Magee,  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sitting  to  bo  hold  at 
Londonderry,  on  Saturday,  May  19. 

May  17, 1888. 


May  17,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  offices,  23,  Nassau-strcet,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

It  was  ordered  : — 

That  the  offices  of  the  Commission  bo  closed  at  Wliitsunlido. 

Gerald  FitzGijjbon, 

May  19,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


May  19,  1888. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Court  House,  Londonderry. 

Gwyn  and  Young  Endowments. 

Mr.  George  K.  Magee,  Shorthand- Writer,  was  in  attendance. 

r Mr.  J . J.  Shaw,  M.A.  (instructed  by  Kelso  Reid,  Solicitor),  appeared  for  the  Trustees  of 
Gwyn’s  Institution,  and  made  a statement. 

Mr.  J.  Cooke,  b.l.  (instructed  by  Kelso  Reid,  Solicitor),  appeared  for  the  Executors  of 
John  Young’s  will,  and  made  a statement. 

Mr.  J.  Cooke,  j.p.,  Watcrloo-place,  made  a statement. 

Mr.  Reid,  made  a statement 

Gera£d  FitzGibbon, 

. „ May  80,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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May  30.  1888. 

Meeting  of  flio  Judicial  CommMimers  Idd  this  day  at  the  offices,  23,  Naesau-street,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  the  following  letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Kinghan 

I am  directed  by  the  Commission  to  forward  to  you  for  the  conaideratton  of  the 
Ulster  Society  for  the  promobon  of  the  education  of  the  Deaf  mrd  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
a eopy  of  a oommnm^tion  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Co, moil,  remitting  to  my  CornS 
moncrs  the  amended  Scheme  for  Ule  management  of  the  Society  with  a dlolaration  that  the 
same  should  bo  modihod  mi  noted  la  page  7 thereof.  You  will  please  inform  mo  at  your 
earliest  convenience  whether  the  Society  has  sny  observation  to  make  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  modificatam,  and  to  say  that  if  the  Commissioners  can  be  assured  on  sufficient 
authority  that,  by  Ule  adoption  of  Um  declarutlou  the  wishes  of  the  Society  will  be  satisfied 
they  will  be  prepared  to  re-submit  u Scheme  altered  in  accordance  with  that  declaration 
In  consequence  of  objections  having  been  sent  in  to  the  Privy  Council  on  two  previous 
occasions  after  the  Commissioners  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Society  had  no  further 
objection  to  offer,  I have  been  directed  to  send  a copy  of  this  commimicatum  ns  well  to  the 
solicitor  of  the  Society  as  to  the  Principal  of  tlio  Institution,  and  to  add  that  the  Commis. 
sioneis  cannot  hold  themselves  bound  to  take  the  matter,  into  consideration  nvaiu  without  a 
sufficient  assurance  that  there  is  no  further  risk  of  their  being  misinformed  as  to  the  views 
of  tlie  Society. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gebald  FitzGiubon, 

June  5,  1SS8. 


June  5, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissionei-s  held  this  day  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretaries,  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  with  reference  to  the  Viliicrs’  Charitable 
Institutions,  Limerick  : — • 

I am  directed  to  communicate  with  you  in  reference  to  n Draft  Scheme  at  present  under 
consideration  of  the  Educational  Endowments  Commissioners,  for  the  future  government 
of  the  endowments  of  the  Viliicrs  Charitable  Institutions,  Limerick.  These  endow- 
ments consist  of  a rentcharge  of  £22  15s.  (Irish)  issuing  out  of  lands  in  Limerick, 
another  rentcharge  of  .£340  (Irish  1 issuing  out  of  lands  in  Clave  and  Tipperary,  and  the 
residuary  property  of  the  fonnder,  Hannah  Villiers,  now  represented  by  sums  of  £21,885 
11s.  4 (/.,  £2,127  11s.  Id.,  and  £3,041,  Government  stock,  all  in  the  name  of  the  Accountant- 
General  to  tlie  credit  of  an  administration  suit  in  Chancery,  commenced  about  1820, 
and  to  which  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  are  parties 
defendant.  Tlio  trustees  of  tlie  charity  are  the  Incumbent  of  St.  Mtmchin’s  Parish,  and 
tlie  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  the  City  of  Limerick,  both  for  the  time 
being,  and  tlie  rentcharges,  with  the  premises  used  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  Charity, 
consisting  of  twelve  Alms-houses  and  two  school-houses  in  St.  Nicholas-street,  Limerick, 
and  a female  orphanage  and  two  other  school-houses  in  Henry-street,  Limerick,  are 
vested  in  tlieso  Trustees.  Besides  tlm  Alms-houses,  Orphanage,  and  Schools,  the  objects  of 
the  Charity  include  several  other  charitable  purposes  in  Limerick,  and  the  whole  is  administered 
under  the  direction  of  Chancery,  pursuant  to  a decree  of  1826,  and  subsequent  orders  of  which 
' the  principal  are  dated  in  1844  and  lt*80.  Considerable  expense  has  from  time  to  time  been 
incurred  in  Chancery  proceedings,  and  substantial  charges  are  involved  in  passing  the  Trustees' 
accounts,  obtaining  the  directions  of  the  Court,  from  time  to  time,  when  required,  on  the 
appointment  of  new  trustees  and  on  other  occasions.  Modifications  have  already  been  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  trusts,  and  several  changes  in  matters  of  detail,  owing  to  changes 
of  circumstances,  appear  to  be  now  desirable.  The  Trustees  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  further  applications  to  the  Court,  and  have  lodged  the  Draft  Scheme,  of  which  I enclose  a 
copy,  with  my  Commissioners,  who  have  held  a public  inquiry  at  Limerick,  and  arc  satisfied 
that  the  powers  of  their  Act  may  be  exercised  with  advantage  to  ihe  charity  in  enlarging  and 
incorporating  the  Governing  Body,  associating  some  laymen  with  the  existing  Trustees  and 
making  better  provision  for  the  administration  of  the  property.  The  existing  Trustees  have 
proposed  to  vest  all  the  endowments  in  this  new  Governing  Body,  wliich  they  propose  shali 
consist  of  four  members,  but  my  Commissioners  are  not  satisfied  that  it  would  bo  prudent  to 
transfer  tko  Government  stock  to  such  a small  body,  or  to  relieve  them  from  control.  It 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  manifestly  advantageous  to  obviate  the  expense  of  the  Chancery 
proceedings,  to  provide  for  auditing  of  the  accounts  through  the  Local  Government  Boar  d,  and 
for  inspection  under  tlie  Endowments  Act.  My  Commissioners  think,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  your  Board,  that  tlio  safe  and  economical  administration  of  the  money  funds  might  he  best 
secured  by  transferring  the  Government  Stock,  ns  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Swords  Borough 
Schools  endowments,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  upon  trust 
to  pay  the  income  to  tlie  Trustees,  and  I am  to  inquire  whether  your  Commissioneis  would  see 
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any  objection  to  the  preparation  of  a Draft  Scheme  providing  for  an  application  to  Chancery  for 
ancli  a transfer.  Of  course  the  details  of  Lite  draft  would  be  fully  open  to  consideration;  and  your 
Commissioners  would  have  tho  fullest  opportunity  of  putting  forward  objections  aud  amend- 
ments. But  my  Commissioners  have  not  thought  it  right  to  make  tlu;  proposal  to  transfer 
die  funds,  as  I have  mentioned,  without,  in  tho  first  instance,  being  assured  that  your  Board 
would  be  willing  to  accept  them,  and  I have  therefore,  respectfully,  to  invito  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  the  subjoct. 

Your  Commissioners  would  further  oblige  if  they  could  say  whether  it  is  according  to 
tlioir  practice  in  such  cases  to  sanction  the  investment  of  funds  in  any  securities  bearing  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  Government  New  Stock,  ns  the  reduction  of  tho  income  of  this 
charity  through  tho  conversion  of  the  Three  per  Cents,  may  seriously  alibet  its  efficiency. 
Any  information  as  to  tho  powers  of  investment  which  your  Commissioners  can  accept 
would  therefore  bo  important. 

If  you  can  favour  mo  with  a reply  at  an  early  date,  tho  Draft  Schomo  may  be  published 
within  a very  short  time.  Should  any  further  information  bo  desired,  or  should  you  wish 
to  sec  the  notes  of  the  evidence  taken  at  the  public  inquiry,  you  will  kindly  let  me  know. 

Mr.  James  S.  Macartney  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  tho  sittings  of  the 
Commission  to  be  held  at  Oldcnstle,  Kells,  and  Navan,  on  Thursday,  June  21,  1888, 
and  following  day. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

June  8,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


June  8,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  offices,  23,  Nassau-sbreet,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Amended  Schemes  to  be  framed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners  for  the  future 
government  and  management  of  the  following  Endowments : — 

No.  8.  Ulster  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  tho  Deuf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 
Belfast, 

No.  15.  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 

No.  28.  Belfast  Royal  Academy, 

were  considered  and  agreed  to,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  revises  of  same  to 
the  several  parties  interested  with  letters  as  drafted. 

Gerald  FitzGibijojt, 

July  9, 1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


July  9, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  J udicial  Commissioners  hold  this  day  at  tho  offices,  23,  Nassau-strcot,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  heaving  of  tho  objections  to  the  Draft  Scheme  published  by  the  Commission  for 
the  Royal  School  Endowments  was  fixed  to  be  hold  in  tho  Court  of  Chancery,  Four 
Courts,  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  August  2,  at  li  o’clock,  AM.,  and  instructions  were  given 
for  advertising  same. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

July  18, 1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


July  18, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  offices,  23,  Nassau-stveet,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Johnston  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sitting  of  tho  Com- 
mission to  be  held  at  Ballyroan,  on  Saturday,  July  28,  1888. 

Gerald  FitzGiubon, 

July  23,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


July  23, 18.88. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 
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The  Amended  Schemes  framed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners  for  the  future  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  Mowing  Endowments  : — 

No.  15.  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 

No.  28.  Belfast  Royal  Academy, 

and  a further  Amended  Scheme  for  tire  future  government  and  management  of: — 

No.  8.  Ulster  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind, 
Belfast, 

were  duly  signed,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  the  above  Schemes  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  His  Excellency’s  approval,  with,  the 
usual  letter. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

July  2G,  1888. 

Win.  Edward  Ellia,  Secretary. 


July  26,  1888.  * . 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  offices,  23,  Nassan-street,  Dublin. 

* Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

J5  Mr.  B.  W.  MDcrmott  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  sittings  of  the  Commission, 
to  be  held  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  on  August  2,  1888,  and 
following  days. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

August  4,  1888. 

Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Avgust  4, 1888, 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

It  was  ordered  : — 

1.  That  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  shall  be  adjourned  from  Saturday,  August  11,  to 
Thursday,  September  27. 

2.  That  tlm  offices  of  tlio  Commission  shall  be  open  for  the  transaction  of  business  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  during  above  period  from  twelve  to  three  only. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

August  7, 1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


August  7, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

£ Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  James  S.  Macartney  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Commiasiontto  be  held  on  Thursday,  August  9, 1888. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

August  8, 1888. 

Win.  EdwardfcEllis,  Secretary. 


August  8,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Miuutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Amended  Scheme  framed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners  for  the  future  government 
and  management  of  the  Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn,  was  duly  signed  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  it  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  His 
Excellency’s  approval,  with  the  usual  letter. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon, 

September  24,  1888. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


September  24,  1888. 

Meeting  ot  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  offieps,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

October  8,  1888. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  ^ 
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PART  IV. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS. 


October  7, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nnssan-stroot,  Dublin. 
Present  :• — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 
Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy, 

November  9, 1887. 


November  5, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  tbo  Offices,  23,  N ansau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Heads  of  a Scheme  for  the  Lurgan  Ragged  School  were  submitted  and  approved,  and  a 
Draft  Scheme  was  directed  to  bo  prepared. 

Adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

November  9, 1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


November  9, 1887. 


Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  NiiBsau-fltroet,  Dublin. 


Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  tiro  two  preceding  mootings  read  and  confirmed. 

The  IIS.  Draft  Scheme  for  Robertson’s  Schools,  county  Donegal,  was  considered  and 
approved,  and  was  ordered  to  bo  sent  to  the  Printer. 


Adjourned. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Anthony  Traill,  . 

November  22, 1887 


November  22, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  tho  Officos,  23,  Nassan-strcot,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  read : — 


Collcg  T Browne>  p-p-  (Nov.  21),  Loughmoro,  county  Limorick,  with  regard  to  Mnngret 

Letter  (Nov  22)  read  from  Theodore  Ryland,  Esq.,  with  regard  to  Lady-lane  Industrial 
School,  Waterford. 

To  he  informed  that  if  the  Commissioners  fold  it  necessary  to  take  further  evidence  as  to 
the  School  they  will  be  happy  to  hear  him. 
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The  Assistant  Commissioners  conferred  upon  the  principles  on  which  Draft  Schemes 
for  the  Kilkenny  College  and  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Cork,  should  be  prepared,  and 
instructions  were  given  for  drafting  the  Scheme. 

Adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  November  29, 1887- 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


November'  26, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  conferred  upon  the  principles  on  which  a Draft  Scheme 
for  the  Villiers’  Schools,  Limerick,  should  be  prepared. 

A letter  was  directed  to  be  written  to  the  Accountant  General  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  requesting  a statement  of  accounts  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  schools  now  in  his 
hands. 

Adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  November  29, 1887- 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


November  29,  1887- 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present ; — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  conferred  upon  the  principles  on  which  a Draft  Scheme 
should  be  prepared  for  Crofton’s  Endowment,  Glondrohid. 

Inquiry  was  directed  to  be  made  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests as  to  what  funds  they  now  held  belonging  to  the  Endowment. 

Inquiry  was  also  directed  to  be  made  as  to  whether  any  representative  of  Mrs.  Crofton  now 
exists,  and  if  so  who  that  representative  is. 

A letter  was  directed  to  be  written  to  Dr.  Weir,  Kilkenny  College,  asking  for  a copy 
of  his  appointment  as  Head  Master. 

Letter  (Nov.  25)  was  read  from  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke,  Brinny,  County  Cork,  with  regard  to 
a Scheme  for  Brinny  Parochial  School. 

To  he  informed  that  it  will  be  sufficient  for  him  to  send  in  the  heads  of  the  Scheme  he  would 
suggest. 

Adjourned 

Anthony  Traill, 

December  6,  1887. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


December  6,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (Dec.  5)  read  from  the  Secretaries,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  with  regard  to  the  Crofton  Endowment,  Clondrohid. 

It  was  agreed  that  a draft  letter,  in.  reply,  should  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  full 
Commission. 


The  Assistant  Commissioners  conferred  on  the  heads  of  a Scheme  for  the  Royal  Dish 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  Coulson  Bequest. 

Adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


December  15,  1887. 
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December  7,  1887. 

Meeting  of  tlie  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Niiwau-stroot,  Dublin. 
Present Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

The  Heads  of  a Scheme  for  the  Mason  Blue  School,  Waterford,  worn  agreed  to,  and  it 
was  also  agreed  that  tho  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Kmly,  Waterford  and  L.smoro,  shonld  he 
written  to  for  his  consent  that  the  Alcock  Endowment  bo  amalgamated  with  tho  Mason 
Endowment. 

Adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretaiy. 


December  15, 1887. 


December  15, 1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strcot,  Dublin. 

Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  conferred  on  tho  Heads  of  a Scheme  for  the  Baltimore 
Fishery  School,  and  the  Draft  Scheme  was  ordered  to  be  prepared. 

Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


J.  B.  Dougherty, 

Docember  19, 1887- 


December  10,  1887. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  tho  Offices,  23,  Nassau-n treat,  Dublin. 

Present Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  tho  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

It  was  agreed — 

That  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Baltimore  Fishory  School,  for  tho  High  School  for  Girls, 
Cork,  and  for  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Coulsou  Bequest,  bo  prepared  for 
tlie  printer  by  tho  firat  week  in  February,  1888. 

That  the  Draft  Scheme  for  tho  Villiers’  Charitable  institution,  limerick,  bo  printed  and 
brought  before  the  Assistant  Commissioners  during  tho  month  of  January,  1888. 

That  the  heads  of  a Scheme  for  Guy’s  Free  National  School,  Ballymena,  and  for  tho 
Ballymena  Diocesan  School,  be  prepared  and  brought  before  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
during  the  month  of  January,  1888. 

Letter  (Dec.  1G)  rend  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Magherafelt  and  ita  neighbourhood 
with  regard  to  Rainey's  School,  Magherafelt 

Ordered : — 

That  the  letter  be  referred  to  the  full  Commission. 


The  Draft  Schemes  for  tbe  Robertson  Schools,  County  Donegal,  and  for  the  Lurgan 
Queen-street  National  School  were  discussed  and  passed. 

A letter  was  directed  to  be  written  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamill,  requesting  him  to  send  the 
particulars  of  the  Lease  of  the  new  site  proposed  to  be  given  by  Lord  Lurgan  for  tho 
Lurgan  Queen-street  National  School. 

Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 


Anthony  Traill, 

December  20, 1887. 


Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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December  20, 1887. 


Meeting  of  tho  Assistant  Commissioners  hold  tliis  day  at  the  Offices,  23.  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Tho  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Mason  Blue  School,  Waterford,  ■was  passed  and  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  the  printer. 


Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


J.  B.  Dougherty, 

January  11, 18S8. 


January  11, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read  from  the  following  with  regard  to  the  Royal  School  Endowments : — 

Rov.  W.  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.  (Dec.  30,  1887.) 

Rev.  F.  H Ringwood,  tx.d.  (Dec.  20,  1887.) 

Rev.  W.  Steele,  m.a.  (Dec.  20,  1887.) 

Rev.  J.  A.  Weii-  (Dec.  20,  1887.) 

Rev.  W.  Prior  Moore  (Dec.  21,  1887.) 

P.  King  Joyce  (Dec.  23,  1887.) 

The  Secretary,  Methodist  Conference. 

Rev.  Wm.  Steele  (Doc.  29,  1887.) 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop  of  Clogher. 

Letters  also  read : — 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (Dec.  21,  1887),  as  to  Crofton’s 
Endowment,  Macroom. 

Sir  Thomas  F.  Brady  (Dec.  30),  as  to  Baltimore  Fishery  School. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  (Jan.  3),  remitting  the  scheme  for  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s 
Schools  with  a declaration. 

George  Oreo,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  (Jan.  4),  as  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Moore  (Jan.  1),  us  to  the  Nicholson  Endowment 

A Memorial  from  members  of  the  Select  Vestry  of  Killershcrdoney  parish,  as  to  Tullyvin 
and  Bonbawn  Schools. 

The  Clerk  of  tho  Privy  Council  asking  for  observations  on  objections  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  to  Schemes  No.  11, 12, 13, 14, 16,  17, 19,  20,  and  25. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Seymour  and  Rev.  W.  D.  Pounden  (Jan.  7),  as  to  the  Nicholson  Endowment, 
Lisburn. 


Letter  road  from  the  Secretary,  Brettridge’s  Charity,  Cork,  enclosing  resolution  of  the 
Governing  Body  that  part  of  the  endowment  be  dealt  with  by  the  Commissioners. 

To  be  informed  that  a Draft  Scheme  will  be  settled  and  before  publication  will  be  sent  to 
the  Governing  Body  for  their  consideration. 


Letter  (Jan.  4),  read  from  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  as  to  the 
Limerick  City  Schools. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  which  his 
Lordship  may  wish  to  make  with  regard  to  the  Educational  Endowments  of  the  city  of 
Limerick. 


The  consideration  of  the  principles  of  a Draft  Scheme  for  Guy’s  Free  School,  Ballymena, 
was  referred  to  tho  full  Commission. 


Adjourned.  - 


N.  D.  Murphy,  J unr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Anthony  Traill, 

January  28,  1888. 
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January  28, 1888. 

Meetiugof  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nussau-street,  Dublin. 
Present:— Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 


The  Assistant  Commissioners  conferred  upon  the  principles  on  which  a Draft  Scheme 
should  be  prepared  for  Guy's  Free  School,  Ballymena. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  Robertson’s  Schools,  county  Donegal,  was  considered  and 
passed. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  conferred  upon  the  principles  on  which  a Scheme  should 
be  prepared  for  the  Clonmel  Endowed  School,  tire  heads  of  a Scheme  wore  settled  and  the 
Draft  Scheme  ordered  to  be  drafted. 


Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy, 

February  24,  1888. 


February  24, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-stroet,  Dublin. 

Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Mollot,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  con  finned. 

Letter  (Feb.  6)  read  from  Rev.  T.  Quinn,  C.C.,  Maghcrafelt,  as  to  the  Rainey  School. 
To  bo  informed  that  his  letter  will  receive  duo  consideration. 


Letter  (Feb.  17)  read  from  R.  R.  Mathews,  with  regard  to  Ballymena  Diocesan  School,  a 
letter  was  also  read  from  the  Right  Hon.  John  Young  dealing  with  the  name  matter. 

It  was  agreed : — That  Mr.  Young  should  be  written  to  with  a viow  to  ascertaining  on  what 
basis  possession  could  be  obtained  of  the  School-house. 


Letter  (Feb.  11)  read  from  tho  Rev.  M.  LcB.  Konnody,  Hoad  Master  of  Clonmel 
Endowed  School,  with  regard  to  a Schomo  proposed  for  that  School  by  a Local  Com- 
mittee. 

To  be  informed  that  if  he  sends  any  suggestions  in  writing,  they  will  recoivo  tho  considera- 
tion of  the  Commissioners. 


Letter  (Feb.  24)  read  from  Rov.  W.  Todd  Martin,  with  regard  to  tho  nomination  of 
certain  members  of  the  Raphoe  and  Enniskillen  Local  Boards  (Protestant). 

It  was  agreed  that  tho  names  forwarded  should  bo  inserted. 

- Letter  (Feb.  1)  read  from  E.  M.  Johnson,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Insjioctors 
under  tho  Act. 

To  be  informed  that  the  appointment  of  Inspector's  does  not  rest  with  tho  Commission, 

Letter  (Feb.  4)  read  from  Alexander  Devlin  and  Catherine  Devlin,  asking  for  part 
of  the  surplus  money  about  to  be  distributed. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  havo  no  surplus  money  for  distribution. 


Letter  (Feb.  10)  read  from  William  M'William  enclosing  resolutions  passed  at  a meeting 
of  certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Monaghan,  with  regard  to  Monaghan  Collegiate  School, 
and  the  Royal  School  Endowments. 

To  be  informed  that  the  matter  lias  been  brought  before  tho  Commissioners,  and  that  the 
resolution  forwarded  will  receive  their  careful  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  a Draft 
Scheme  for  the  Royal  School  Endowments. 


Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


J.  B.  Dougherty, 

February  27, 1888. 
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February  27,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
. Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 


The  Draft  Scheme  for  Kilkenny  College  was  considered  and  amended.  It  was  agreed 
that  certain  questions  referring  thereto  should  be  submitted  to  the  full  Commission. 


Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Anthony  Traill, 

March  2,  1888. 


March  2, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read ; — 

Messrs.  Maunaell  & Son,  Solicitors  (Feb.  2D)  enclosing  copy  of  a letter  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  Salters’  Company  as  to  Rainey  School,  Magherafelt. 

Rev.  D.  Wilson  (Mar.  1)  with  regard  to  Villiers’  Schools,  Limerick. 

Letter  (Mar.  1)  read  from  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  O’Donnell,  Bishop  of  Raphoe 
(Designate),  with  regard  to  the  list  of  names  for  the  Donegal  Local  Board  (Roman 
Catholic). 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  thank  his  Lordship  for  his  letter  and  to  say  that  the  Com- 
missioners hope  that  the  list  of  names  will  be  submitted  before  the  end  of  Easter  week. 

A deputation  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Rathmines  Township  Sunday  and 
Daily  Schools,  consisting  of  G.  B.  Vanstou,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  George  Bryers,  Esq.,  and  J oseph 
S.  Smeeth,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sea,  attended  and  conferred  with  the  Assistant  Commissioners  with 
a view  to  the  settlement  of  a Scheme  for  the  future  management  of  these  Schools. 

It  was  agreed  that  a Scheme  should  be  drawn  up. 


Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy, 

March  9,  1888. 


March  3,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Villiers’  Charitable  Institutions,  Limerick,  was  considered 
and  passed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  certain  question  referring  thereto  should  be  submitted 
to  the  full  Commission. 

Adjourned.  „ 

Gerald  Molloy, 

March  9, 1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 

o 
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March  9, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  tins  day  at  the  Officos,  23,  Nassau-Btreet,  Dublin. 

Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Rev.  D.  Wilson,  with  regard  to  the  Yilliers'  Institutions,  Limoiiclc. 

Roy.  C.  Davis,  with  regard  to  the  Baltimore  Fishery  School. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  tho  High  School  for  Girls,  Cork,  was  considered  and  passed. 

Adjourned. 

J.  B.  Dougherty, 

April  20,  1888. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


April  20, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Officos,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

A memorandum  to  accompany  the  Draft  Scheme  for  tho  Royal  Schools  Endowment 
was  laid  before  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  tbo  planter. 

Adjourned. 

Anthony  Traill, 

April  24,  1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


April  24,  1888. 

Mooting  of  tho  Assistant  Commissioners  hold  this  day  at  tho  Officos,  23,  Nil  sunn -street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  tho  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  memorandum  to  accompany  the  Draft  Schomo  for  tho  Royal 
School  Endowments  was  submitted  and  considered. 

Adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

May  7,  1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


May  7,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  tho  Offices,  23,  Nassau-Btreet,  Dublin. 
Present Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Cork  Parochial  Schools  was  considered  and  amended. 
Adjourned. 

J.  B.  Dougherty, 

May  8, 1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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May  8,  1888. 

Meeting  of  tile  Assistant  Commissioners  laid  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  JWu-street,  Dublin. 
Present  .—Bov.  Dr.  Mouot,  Dr.  Tbiill,  Professor  Dotjghebw. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Cork  Parochial  Schools  was  considered  and  amended. 
Adjourned. 

Anthony  Traill, 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr,  May  17,  188S‘ 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary, 


May  17, 1888. 

Meeting  of  tlio  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strcct,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 


The  Draft  Schemes  for  tho  Mason  Blue  School,  Waterford,  Clonmel  Endowed  School, 
and  the  Croffcon  School,  Macroom,  were  considered  and  amended,  and  the  further  con- 
sideration of  tho  two  latter  Schemes  was  adjourned  to  the  full  Commission. 


Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chiof  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


J.  B.  Dougherty, 

May  24, 1888. 


May  24,  1888. 

Meeting  of  tho  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Kassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  mooting  read  and  confirmed. 

A list  of  Endowments  was  submitted  with  a viow  to  the  preparation  of  Draft  Schemes. 
Tho  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepnre  and  index  in  a suitable  manner  three 
copies  of  so  much  of  the  evidence  taken  iu  October,  1S87,  as  relates  to  the  Schools 
mentioned  in  tho  preceding  minutes. 

Adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

May  28,  1888. 

N.  D,  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary 


May  28, 1888. 


Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  ITassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  from  the  Reports  of  1858  a list  of 
Endowments  in  which  grants  from  public  sources  are  to  be  found,  and  -which  are  now  m 
the  hands  of  a particular  denomination,  showing  also  in  separate  returns  the  amount  of 
such  Endowments  coming  from  private  sources  and  the  dates  of  the  grants  thereof. 

The  Heads  of  a Draft  Scheme  for  the  Ballymena  Collegiate  School  were  submitted. 


Adjourned. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  J onr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Anthony  Traill, 

May  30,  1888. 
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May  30,  1888. 

Meeting  of  tlie  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  clay  tit  tho  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strcet,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.'TuAiLL,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  tlie  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (May  29)  read  from  Rev.  W.  C.  Ledger,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council  with  regard  to  the  Scheme  for  tho  Moat  School,  Lisnaakea. 

A reply,  was  drafted,  to  be  sanctioned  at  the  next  meeting  of  tho  full  Commission. 

The  Heads  of  a Draft  Scheme  for  Ahem  and  Britway  School  wero  agreed  to,  subject  to 
certain  points  which  were  reserved  for  the  full  Commission. 

Adjourned. 

J.  R Dougherty 

May  31, 1888* 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Cleric  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


May  31,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 
Present Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  MS.  Draft  Scheme  for  Ahern  and  Britway  School  was  approved  and  ordered  to 
he  sent  to  the  printer. 

Adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

Juno  1, 1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


June  1, 1888. 

Meeting  of  tlie  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  tlie  Offices,  23,  Nassau- street,  Dublin* 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Heads  of  a Scheme  for  the  Roxborough-road  School,  Limerick,  wero  agreed  to. 

A letter  was  directed  to  be  written  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Gregg,  asking  him  to  givo  the  names 
of  two  clergymen  and  three  laymen  to  be  the  first  Governors  of  tho  School. 

Adjourned. 

Anthony  Traill, 

June  8, 1888. 


June  4, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 

The  Heads  of  Schemes  for  the  Waterford  Corporation  Free  Grammar  School  and  for 
St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School,  Athlone,  were  agreed  to. 

A programme  was  fixed  for  Public  Sittings  to  be  held  at  Oldcastle,  Kells,  arid  Navan. 
Adjourned. 

Anthony  Traill, 

June  8, 1888. 

N.  D,  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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June  8, 1888. 

Meeting  of  tlie  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

"Vcn.  Morvyn  Archdnll,  D.n.,  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  submitting  names  of  governors  to  repi*esent 
St.  Luke’s  Parish,  Cork,  in  the  Scheme  for  the  Cork  Parochial  Schools. 

Tho  Secretary,  United  Diocese  of  Cork,  Oloyne,  and  Ross,  submitting  names  of  governor's 
to  represent  tho  Diocesan  Council  in  the  Scheme  for  the  Cork  Parochial  Schools. 

■Very  Rev.  Dr.  Hassan,  St.  Columb’s  College,  and  Rev.  B.  M'Namee,  P.P.,  Omagh,  with 
regard  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments. 

Several  criticisms  on  the  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools  Endowments  were  brought 
under  tho  notice  of  tho  Assistant  Commissioners. 

It  was  ordered  : — That  publications  containing  criticisms  of  an  important  character  on  any 
Scheme  published  by  the  Commission  should  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School,  Athlone,  was  approved,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

A Report  was  read  from  Mr.  Ross,  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  with  regard  to  the 
Crofton  School,  Macroom,  and  the  adjoining  National  School. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Mason  Blue  School,  Waterford,  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
before  the  full  Commission. 


Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy.  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy, 

June  13,  1888. 


June  13,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  read  from  F.  De  Lisle,  Secretary,  with  regard  to  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  for  the  cost  of  publishing  the  Draft 
Scheme. 

To  lie  informed  that  the  matter  can  stand  over  until  the  next  meeting  of  his  Board. 


Letter  read  from  Rev.  W.  G.  Griffith,  Vicar  of  Falcarragh,  county  Donegal,  with  regard 
to  the  KiUult  School,  Tullahobegley. 

To  bo  informed  that  the  School  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Robertson 
Schools. 

Letter  road  from  F.  W.  Leeper,  Diocesan  Secretary,  with  regard  to  Diocesan 
Endowments  of  the  Diocese  of  Kildare. 


An  answer,  as  already  sent,  was  approved. 

Letter  read  from  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  as  to  the 
Scheme  for  that  Institution. 

An  answer,  as  drafted,  was  approved. 

Letter  read  from  L.  A.  Beamish  enclosing  copies  of  a proposed  Charter  for  the  Munster 
Agricultural  Dairy  School. 

The  Heads  of  a Scheme  for  the  Rahan  Parochial  Endowment  were  submitted. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  ascertain  whether  the  trustees  appointed  under 
the  Chancery  Scheme  ever  executed  a deed  accepting  the  trusts  and  undertaking  to  act ; also 
whether  there  was  an  old  school-house  at  Knuttery  before  the  school-house  directed  to  be 
built  by  the  Chancery  Scheme  was  erected,  and  if  the  latter  school-house  has  ever  been  or  is 
now  called  the  Cotter  Charity  School. 

The  consideration  generally  of  the  Scheme,  and  cortain  questions,  were  referred  to  the  full 
Commission. 


Adjourned. 


J.  B.  Dougherty, 

June  18, 1888. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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June  18, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  ut  the  Oilieos,  23,  Nassau-stroet,  Dublin. 

Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Rev.  J.  H.  Thorpe,  with  regal'd  to  the  Deane  Endowments,  Cork. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Warburton,  as  to  Elphin  Gmmmai-  School 

George  B.  Sayers,  as  to  the  Incorporated  Socioty  and  Ballinderry  School. 

Tlio  Heads  of  Schemes  for  the  Glountauc  Parochial  Scliool  and  for  the  Thomostown. 
Parochial  School  were  .submitted  and  approved. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  Ahern  and  Britway  Parochial  School  was  considered  and 
amended. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  ascertain  if  the  owner  of  the  Ballyroe  School  would 
consent  to  have  his  School  dealt  with  in  the  Scheme  for  this  School. 

The  consideration  of  the  Scheme,  and  the  following  question,  was  reserved  for  the  full 
Commission : — Whether,  in  the  case  of  this  School,  and  other  similar  cases,  it  would  lw 
expedient  to  vest  the  Schools  in  Diocesan  Trustees  either  with  or  without,  power  of  manage- 
ment? 

The  Draft  Schemes  for  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Scliool,  Athlonc,  aud  Jlallymena  Diocesan 
School,  were  considered,  amended,  and  passed. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  draft  a letter  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Power, 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  with  regard  to  the  Waterford  Corporation  Free  Grammar 
School,  and  to  bring  up  the  draft  beforo  the  full  Commission. 

Adjourned. 

Anthony  Traill, 

July  19,  1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


June  19,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  hold  this  day  at  the  Cilices,  23,  Nusmui-slroot,  Dublin. 
Present : — Ruv.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  rend  and  confirmed. 

The  Heads  of  a Draft  Scheme  for  the  Blue  Coat  School,  Cork,  we.ro  submitted. 
Adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

June  20, 188.8. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chiof  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


June  20, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  tlio  Oifioes,  23,  Nassau -street,  Dublin. 
Present: — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Trull,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Alexander  Caruth,  apprising  the  Commissioners  that  he  had  forwarded  the  Minuto  Book 
of  the  Ballymena  Diocesan  School. 

Rev.  Professor  Leitch,  stating  that  the  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  tlio  General 
Assembly  would  appear  by  Counsel  before  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  tho  Scheme  for 
the  Royal  Schools  Endowments. 

Adjourned. 

J.  B.  Dougherty, 

N-  D.  Mraphy,  Jvmi-.,  Juno  27,  i888. 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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June  27, 1888. 


Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nossau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  MS.  Draft  Scheme  for  Thomas  town  Parochial  School  was  considered,  passed  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  ’ 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Mason  Blue  School,  Waterford,  was  considered  and  amended. 
Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  aud  Assistant  Secretary. 


Anthony  Traill, 
June  29, 1888. 


’ June  29, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nussau-street,  Dublin. 
Present: — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Draft  Schemes  for  the  Mason  Blue  School,  Waterford,  and  the  Roxborough-road 
School,  Limerick,  were  considered  and  amended. 

Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy, 

July  3,  1888. 


July  3,  1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strcet,  Dublin. 

Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Heads  of  a Scheme  for  tho  Drelincourt,  Mall,  and  Callan-street  Schools,  Armagh,  and 
“ Primate  Robinson's  Armagh  Loan  Fund,”  were  submitted  and  approved. 

Tho  Assistant  Commissioners  conferred  upon  the  principles  on  which  a Scheme  should  be 
settled  for  tho  Old  castle  Endowed  School 
Adjourned. 

J.  B.  Dougherty, 

July  6, 1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


July  6, 1888. 


Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 


Present: — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  MS.  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Drelincourt,  Mall,  and  Callan-street  Schools,  Armagh  aud 
“ Primate  Robinson’s  Armagh  Loan  Fund,”  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A letter  as  drafted  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  agent  of  Mr.  Clelland,  Stormount,  county 
Down,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  residue  of  a rentcharge  of  £122  under  the  terms  of 
a deed  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Drelincourt  in  the  year  1738. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Oldcastfe 
Endowed  School  a copy  of  the  accounts  of  the  School  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  Heads  of  a Scheme  for  the  Meath  Protestant  Diocesan  Educational  Endowments 
were  submitted  and  approved. 

Adjourned. 

Gerald  Molloy, 

July  13, 1888, 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 


Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary*. 
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July  13, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-atroet.,  Dublin. 

Present:— Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  Thomastown  Parochial  School  was  considered  and  approved. 

A letter  was  directed  to  be  written  to  the  Rector  of  Thomastown,  requesting  him  to  send 
the  names  of  two  persons  to  represent  the  Select  Vestry  of  Thomastown  on  the  Governing 
Body. 

The  Heads  of  a Scheme  for  Oldcosfcle  Endowed  School  woro  submitted  and  approved.  ' 
Adjourned. 

J.  B.  Dougherty, 

July  20, 1888 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


July  18, 1888. 


Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassiui-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor  Dougherty. 


The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Drelincourt,  Mall,  and  Callan-strcct  Schools,  Armagh,  and 
“ Primate  Robinson’s  Armagh  Loan  Fund,”  was  considered. 

Adjourned. 

J.  B.  Doogherty, 

July  20, 1888. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


July  20,  1888. 


Meeting  of  tlio  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Heads  of  a Scheme  for  the  Waterford  Corporation  Froo  Grammar  School  were 
submitted  and  approved. 

Adjourned. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Anthony  Traill, 

July  31, 1S88. 


July  26, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  -Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 
Present : — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor  Dougherty. 

The  Draft  Scheme  for  the  Armagh  Endowed  Schools  was  further  considered  and 
approved. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Anthony  Traill, 

July  31, 1888. 


July  31, 1888. 

Meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  tiro  Offices,  23,  Nnssnu-street,  Dublin. 
Present Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Adjourned  until  after  the  vacation. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 

Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy, 
October  4, 1888. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1887,  «■*•«. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Commission,  28,  N assau-street. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 

Judicial  Commissioners;  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traell,  Esq., 

LLJ).,  m.d.,  K.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy, 

Junr.,  were  in  attendance. 


1.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  appointed 
this  publio  sitting  to  discuss  the  objections  which  we 
have  received  to  the  draft  schemes  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Claremont,  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  and  the 
Merchant  Tailors’  School,  Dublin,  being  tie  only  three 
of  fifteen  schemes  published  in  June  last,  the  objec- 
tions to  which  appear  to  involve  any  serious  matter 
of  principle.  In  future  wo  intend  before  signing  any 
scheme  to  which  objections  involving  matters  of  prin- 
ciple are  received,  to  have  them  discussed  before  us 
in  public.  Jn  one  or  two  instances  objections  have 
been  sent  in  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  parties  inter- 
ested who  had  not  appeared  before  us  at  all,  and  who 
put  forward  no  objection  until  the  scheme  reached  the 


Privy  Council.  This  results  in  very  considerable  delay 
and  expense,  probably  arriving  in  mo9t  cases  in  the 
end  at  the  same  result  which  would  have  been  at- 
tained hero  if  the  parties  hod  come  before  us  in  the 
first  instance.  Though  in  some  cases  schemes  have 
been  remitted  to  us  with  declarations  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  which  involve  matters  of  principle  which 
we  could  not  very  well  decide  ourselves  without  the 
guidance  of  the  Privy  Council ; in  other  cases,  if  the 
objections  had  been  mentioned  to  us  we  should  pro- 
bably have  been  able  to  make  the  desired  amend- 
ments, and  we 'hope  that  in  future  the  views  of  all 
parties  interested  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  presented 
before  us,  as  the  Act  intended  they  should  be,  before 
we  sign  the  schemes. 


CLAREMONT  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


2.  Very  Rev.  IT.  JT.  Dickinson,  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal. — Would  it  not  be  more  convenient  for  the 
gentlemen  representing  the  Ulster  Society  to  discuss 
first  the  ono  point  at  issue  between  us  1 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  more  convenient 
course  will  be  to  go  through  the  draft  scheme  in  order. 
We  have  got  your  amended  copy,  and  the  first  clause 
on  which  an  alteration  is  proposed  is  clause  3.  It  is 
suggested  there  should  be  eight  elected  Governors  in- 
stead of  ten,  with  two  ex-officio  Governors,  as  it  is 
considered  the  attendance  would  be  better  with  a 
smaller  number. 

Dean  Dickinson. — That  would  be  fifteen  altogether, 
including  the  five  co-opted  Governors. 

3.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  present 
number  of  acting  Governors  1 

Dean  Dickinson. — Of  actually  acting  Governors 
■only  eight.  There  are  so  many  institutions  in  Dublin, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  men  to  act. 

4.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Fifteen  seems  a 
sufficient  number.  In  clause  8 there  is  a correction 
■as  to  the  amount  of  stock.  The  next  amendment  pro- 
posed is  in  clause  10,  declaring  the  trusts  of  the  en- 
dowment “ to  maintain  an  institution  for  the  purpose 

affording  to  deaf  and  dumb  children,  male  and 
female,  a literary  and  industrial  as  well  as  a religious 
education.”  The  Committee  consider  it  inconvenient 
and  difficult  to  give  deaf  mutes  an  industrial  education. 


Institution  for 

Dean  Dickinson. — As  honorary  secretary  for  many  the  Education 
years  of  the  Claremont  Institution,  I wish  to  explain  cl  the  Deaf 
that  we  were  anxious  to  collect  information  on  the  an"  1>umb- 
subject,  and  we  went  as  a deputation  to  other  institu- 
tions, and  the  universal  testimony  was  that  the  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  deaf  mutes  was  to  make 
them  capable  of  communicating  with  the  outer  world. 

The  great  object  was  to  develop  their  literary  educa- 
tion so  as  to  make  them  capable  of  communicating 
with  their  fellow-beings,  and  if  time  were  occupied  at 
Claremont  in  teaching  them  trades,  they  would  be 
diveited  from  their  literary  education.  At  Clare- 
mont there  is,  to  a certain  extent,  industrial  educa- 
tion, such  as  needlework  for  the  girls  and  gardening 
for  the  boys. 

5.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  there  any  objection 
to  adopting  a clause  the  same  as  was  adopted  by  the 
Ulster  Society,  11  Giving  to  or  procuring  for  them  such 
training  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to 
enable  them  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  somo 
useful  trade,  occupation,  or  employment. ” This  leaves 
a discretion  to  the  committee  ? 

Dean  Dickinson. — We  would  be  quite  satisfied  with 
that. 

6.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  had  this 
question  of  industrial  education  frequently  before  us  ; 
in  almost  all  instances  training  of  a practical  kind  had 
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2 EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 

October  4,  1887.  been,  by  the  donors  and  founders,  declared  to  be  pai-t  tention  before  the  committee  was  that  the  clause  w*s 
— of  their  intention,  yet  this  intention  has  almost  nlways  only  intended  in  the  sense  your  lordship  has  6X. 
InitituUon  for  been  allowed  to  fail.  We  cannot  force  any  particular  pressed,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  local  com- 
iho  Education  kind  of  education  on  people  who  feel  themselves  inittees  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  that  it  was  not 
of  the  Dcnf  unable  to  give  it  with  advantage,  but  wo  tty  in  and  could  not  be  intended  as  a restraint  on  the  liberty 
and  Dumb.  every  scheme  to  introduce  a clause  leaving  it  open  of  parents  to  choose  what  institution  they  would  send 
to  the  governing  body  to  introduce  technical  and  their  children  to.  The  clause  as  it  stands  might  pro. 
industrial  training,  and  we  hope  this  may  yet  be  cludo  va  from  having  n sermon  preached  in  Ulster  in 
done,  aid  of  our  institution,  or  sending  a deputation  there 

Dean  Dickinson — I think  that  is  quite  right.  The  or  receiving  subscriptions  them  The  rest  of  the 
Commission  at  present  inquiring  into  the  training  committee  feel  that  with  these  words  remaining  in  the 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  visited  Claremont,  aud  if  they  clause,  “exclusive  of  the  province  of  Ulster,"  it  might 
give  a unanimous  recommendation  that  industrial  be  considered  a restraint  on  us,  and  we  might  be 
training  should  be  combined  with  a literary  training,  charged  with  a brooch  of  faith  if  wo  obtained  sub- 
tile Claremont  committee  I have  no  doubt  would  act  scriptions  from  Ulster  or  admitted  pupils  from  Ulster, 
on  the  recommendation.  We  should  wish  to  see  that  restriction  on  both  sides 

7.  Lord  Justice  FiTzGrnuoN. — With  respect  to  removed,  that  the  Ulster  institution  should  be  per- 
clause  13,  which  states: — “The  governors  may  fcctly  free  as  to  the  collection  of  money  and  the 
establish  local  committees,  each  consisting  of  three  or  admission  of  pupils,  and  that  the  Claremont  Insti- 
morc  members  of  the  association  in  such  parts  of  Ire-  tution  should  bo  equally  free.  Lot  it  be  like  the  case 
land,  exclusive  of  live  province  of  Ulster,  as  they  may  of  tho  Royal  Schools.  A parent  resident  in  Cork 
think  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  association,”  ic.  could  send  Iris  boy  to  Armagh,  and  a parent  resident 
(Reads  clause  7),  the  committee  of  the  Ulster  insti-  in  Armagh  could  send  bis  boy  to  Cork.  We  also 
tution  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  Deaf  and  consider  that  people  ought  to  bo  left  free  as  to  tlie 
Dumb,  and  tho  Blind  luive  sent  us  a "letter  on  the  sub-  choice  of  the  institution  to  which  to  send  then  sub- 
ject. We  have  also  received  a flatter  from  tho  Clerk  scriptions.  Some  people  might  think  the  Ulster 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin,  objecting  to  the  restric-  institution  most  worthy  of  then-  support  and  some 
tion  of  the  membership  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  might  think  Claremont  a hotter  institution.  As  to 
(Reads  letter  of  August  25, 1887,  Appendix  B,  No.  I.l>,  the  compact,  I shall  state  briefly  that  is  founded  on 
p.  486).  Tlie  Presbytery  objects  to  clause  3,  which  a historical  mistake.  Tho  compact  was  made  by  the 
requires  that  every  Governor  shall  be  a member  of  then  existing  Juvenile  Association  with  the  Ulster 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ; also  to  clause  7 by  institution,  but  not  only  was  it  not  made  on  tlie  part 
which  power  is  given  to  the  General  Synod  of  the  of  the  National  Association  which  we  represent,  but 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  alter  the  constitution  it  was  definitely  repudiated  by  them.  The  National 
of  the  Governing  Body ; and  to  clause  37  which  does  Association  which  we  represent  are  tho  successors  of 
not  grant  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tho  Presbyterian  that  Juvenile  Association,  but  tho  arrangement  was 
Church  in  Ireland  tho  permission  granted  to  the  made  between  the  Juvenile  Association  and  tlie 
General  Synod  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  Ulster  Society,  that  in  future  no  children  should  be 
apply  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  admitted  into  Claremont  from  tho  province  of  Ulster, 
and  Bequests  in  Ireland  that  the  scheme  nmy  lie  and  that  arrangement  was  made  without  the  know- 
altered.  Since  these  communications,  we  have  also  ledge  or  sanction  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
received  a statement  dated  October  3rd,  1887,  from  tho  Association  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Dean  of  the  Chattel  Royal  putting  forward  tho  views  Blind,  and  tlie  committee  reserve  to  themselves  tlie 
of  his  society  against  these  proposals  of  tho  Presbytery,  right  of  maintaining  tho  work  of  the  association  in 
Before  discussing  tho  mutter  I hail  better  state,  ius  its  integrity. 

regards  the  objection  of  the  Presbytery,  that  tho  provi-  9.  Dr.  Traill — What  was  tho  data  of  the  arrange- 

sion  limiting  the  Trustees  and  Governors  to  members  of  ment  1 

the  late  Established  Church  is  not  our  introduction.  Doan  Dickinson. — 1840. 

It  is  in  tho  scheme  of  June  19th,  1882,  approved  10-  Lord  Justice  Naisit. — Are  there  any  local 

by  tho  Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  is  tho  governing  committees  in  Ulster  connected  with  tho  Claremont 
document  of  tho  institution.  That  scheme  provides  Institution  1 
that  the  trustees  and  members  of  the  committee  shall  Dean  Dickinson. — No. 

he  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  aud  on  ceasing  11.  Professor  Douohkrty. — Do  I understand  you 
to  be  so,  shall  bo  disqualified.  No  doubt  wo  have  to  convey  that  there  were  auxiliaries  in  connexion 
power  under  our  Act  to  alter  oven  a Chancery  schoino,  with  the  parent  society  existing  iu  Ulster  at  tho  time 
but  where  the  scheme  is  recent  we  should  hold  our-  tho  agreement  was  entered  into? 
selves  bound  by  its  provisions,  unless  very  strong  Dean  Dickinson. — There  wore.  My  contention  is 
reason  appeared  to  the  contrary.  On  the  question  of  that  that  agreement  cannot  bo  considered  binding  on 
expediency  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  tho  the  parent  association,  as  it  whs  repudiated  at  the 
Ulster  institution  the  Presbyterians  are  represented  time. 

by  half  the  Governing  Body,  the  other  half  being  12.  Dr.  Tuaill. — Was  the  report  of  your  own 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  On  the  other  committee  to  your  society  sent  to  Belfast  ? 

hand  the  provision  in  our  scheme,  ns  it  stands,  does  Denn  Dickinson. — It  was  sent  to  Belfast.  It  was  a 

not  go  so  far  ns  the  objection  aud  answer  appear  to  public  report,  and  published  in  the  newspapers.  Them 
indicate.  We  have  no  jurisdiction,  and  we  have  not  ora  one  or  two  questions  I would  wish  to  ask  tho 
attempted  to  prevent  the  committee  of  the  Claremont  Ulster  representatives  now.  Have  not  deputations 
Institution  from  admitting  pupils  from  Ulster  or  accept-  been  sent  from  Ulster  sinco  1840  into  the  other  three 
ing  contributions  from  Ulster,  but  we  do  think  it  would  provinces,  Leinster,  Munster,  anil  Connaught  ? 
be  of  doubtful  expediency  that  they  should  establish  Rev.  John  KbvjJum  (Priud])ol  of  the  Ulster 
local  committees  competing  in  Ulster  with  the  Ulster  Society). — They  have  not.  I am  forty-two  years  con- 
instiuition.  A common  excuse  for  not  giving  a sub-  nected  with  tho  Ulster  institution,  and  with  tlioexcep- 
scnplion  is  that  someone  else  is  asking  yon  at  the  tion  of  some  gentlemen  who  had  property  in  Ulster,  no 
same  time,  and  it  is  an  equally  good  excuso  for  not  one  was  asked  to  subsorilie  outside  Ulster, 
giving  to  either.  Since  1S46  tlie  present  system  has  Dean  Dickinson. — Have  pupils  been  admitted  whose 
apparently  worked  pretty  well.  Wo  should  like  to  parents  reside  out  of  Ulster  ? 
hear  what  the  Dean  of  tho  Chapel  Royal  has  to  say  Rev.  John  Kimjlian. — None  whose  parents  were 

m support  of  the  proposal  to  allow  tho  Claremont  not  in  some  way  connected  with  Ulster. 

’ Institution  to  establish  local  committees  in  Ulster.  Dean  Dickinson, — Wo  havo  received  twenty-five 

8.  Dean  Dickinson. — To  say  tlie  truth,  my  own  con-  from  Ulster  since  1846. 

* Appandlx  B.,  No,  I.  (o),  p.  480.  f Appendix  1!.,  No.  I.  (J,\  p.  480. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE,  1887-88. 


13.  Professor  Dougherty-. — Do  you  consider  that 
Presbyterian  parents  residing  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland  might  prefer  to  send  their  children  to 
Claremont  t 

Dean  Dickinson. — I consider  that  Presbyterian 
parents  ought  to  be  perfectly  free  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  Ulster  institution,  and  Church  of  Ireland 
parents  ought  to  be  perfectly  free  to  send  their  children 
to  us.  I may  state  that  we  are  absolutely  bound  to 
receive  two  children  from  Ulster.  We  have  £450  on 
the  condition  that  wo  should  always  have  two  pupils 
from  Ulster. 

14.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Hava  you  always  two 
pupils  from  Ulster  1 

Dean  Dickinson. — Twenty-five  or  twenty-six  luive 
been  received  since  3 84 G. 

15.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a Presbyterian  parent  in  any  part  of  Ireland, 
having  :i  deaf  anti  dumb  child,  from  seudingthat  child 
to  the  Ulster  institution.  The  terms  of  the  old  agree- 
ment went  a great  deal  further  in  limiting  both  these 
institutions  than  anything  in  either  of  our  schemes 
The  old  agreement  prevented  the  Ulster  Society  from 
obtaining  subscriptions  or  dealing  with  anybody  in 
relation  to  the  institution  except  those  who  lmd  pro- 
perty within  the  province.  We  thought  tluit  hard  to 
carry  out,  and  we  introduced  this  clause  in  the  Ulster 
scheme,  “ The  governors  may  establish  local  com- 
mittees, each  consisting  of  three  or  more  persons,  in 
such  parts  of  the  province  of  Ulster  ns  they  may 
think  fit,  for  the  following  purposes : — To  assist  in 
collecting  funds  or  otherwise  increasing  the  income  of 
the  Society  ; to  give  due  publicity  to  the  notices  issued 
by  the  governors,  from  time  to  time,  of  elections  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  institution  ; to  see  and  examine 
the  claims  of  candidates  for  admission  from  their 
neighbourhood,  and  report  thereon  to  the  governors; 
to  aid  in  providing  suitablo  employment  for  pupils 
leaving  the  institution,  and  generally  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Society  in  their  respective  localities.” 
I liavn  read  the  whole  clause,  and  yvg  have  merely 
inserted  the  converse  in  tlio  Claremont  scheme— each 
institution  is  free  in  all  respects  except  establishing 
rival  committees  in  the  same  locality. 

Dean  Dickinson. — I considered  the  matter  carefully, 
and  I thought  it  inconceivable  that  the  Commissioners 
couhl  mean  that  a clergyman  of  my  Church  should  bo 
debarred  from  having  a charity  sermon  preached  in  any 
part  of  Ulster  in  aid  of  Claremont. 

1G.  Dr.  Tkaill. — But  since  184G  you  were  bound 
by  that  agreement  1 

Dean  Dickinson. — I do  not  consider  wo  were  bound 
by  it. 

Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Wo  would  have  no  power  to 
enforce  it. 

17.  Professor  Dougiieuty. — Would  you  consider  it 
reasonable  to  have  sermons  preached  in  behalf  of 
Claremont  in  a district  wlicro  auxiliaries  connected 
with  the  Ulster  institution  at  present  exist  ? 

Dean  Dickinson. — Certainly.  I repeat  that  we  are 
the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Juvenile  Association. 
I do  think  the  committee  will  not  as  a body  press 
any  further  objection  if  the  clause  is  understood  in 
the  restricted  sense. 

18.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — We  must  have  no 
ambiguity  about  it,  and  whatever  alteration  is  made 
now,  the  same  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  Ulster 
scheme. 

Dean  Dickinson. — We  would  l>e  perfectly  satisfied 
if  the  words  “ exclusive  of  the  province  of  Ulster” 
were  left  out 

19.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — If  wo  do  that  we 
will  set  up  a competition  between  these  institutions 
that  up  to  the  present  has  never  existed. 

Dean  Dickinson. — I do  not  think  it  would  have 
that  effect.  We  must  take  for  granted  people  will  be 
influenced  by  a spirit  of  Christian  oharity,  and  guided 
by  principles  of  common  sense.  There  is  no  envious 
feeling  existing,  and  I will  only  say — God  bless  and 


speed  the  work  of  the  Ulster  institution.  I am  satis-  Octobers,  imt 
fied  every  member  of  our  committee  is  actuated  by  C]  — 
the  same  feeling,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  inten-  institution  for 
tion  of  establishing  local  committees,  or  interfering  the  Educition 
with  the  work  of  the  Ulster  institution.  Deaf 

20.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — It  docs  not  appear  that  ®n<1  Dotuh. 
you  have  established  local  committees  in  Ulster  for 

the  past  forty  years,  or  that  you  have  tiny  wish  or  in- 
tention to  do  so  now  1 

Dean  Dickinson. — Not  the  slightest,  but  if  a parent 
says  he  prefers  to  send  his  child  to  Claremont  how 
can  we  prevent  that  1 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — Wc  don’t  ask  you  to 
do  so.  We  will  hear  what  Mr.  Shaw  has  to  say. 

21.  Mr.  J.  J.  Sftaw. — I represent  the  committee  of 
the  Ulster  Society,  and  it  appeals  to  me  that  Dean 
Dickinson  has  forgotten  the  nature  of  liis  objection. 

We  do  not  seek  to  preclude  him  from  getting  pupils 
or  receiving  subscriptions  from  Ulster,  but  from  estab- 
lishing local  committees  there.  He  seems  to  consider 
they  should  not  be  prohibited  by-  express  words  from 
establishing  local  committees  in  Ulster.  If  the  Clare- 
mont committee  wore  permitted  to  establish  local 
committees  in  Ulster,  we  consider  tluit  would  be  a 
gross  violation  of  the  compact  entered  into  between 
the  Ulster  Society  and  the  thou  existing  Dublin 
J uvenile  Association,  and  if  carried  out  w ould  lead  to 
an  unpleasant  rivalry  in  Ulster  amongst  religious 
bodies  hitherto  workuig  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

The  Dublin  Juvenile  Association  was  an  auxiliary  in 
MG  to  the  National  Institution,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  National  Association  it  had  committees  in  Ulster, 
and  it  was  the  only  body  that  had  any  connection  with 
Ulster.  Tho  National  Institution — the  parent  society 
— lmd  absolutely  no  connection  with  Ulster,  except 
through  the  Dublin  Juvenile  Association,  its  auxiliary, 
which  entered  into  this  contract  with  tho  Ulster 
Society. 

22.  Lord  J ustice  Naish. — What  was  the  nature  of 
the  J uvenile  Association  1 

Mi\  Shaw.  — It  is  described  as  an  auxiliary  to  Clare- 
mont. 

23.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — The  Claremont  Institu- 
tion must  have  worked  independently  of  tho  Juvenile 
Association  1 

ill-.  Sluuo. — The  Dublin  Juvenile  Association  was 
composed  of  a number  of  gentlemen  who  made  them- 
selves active  in  getting  subscriptions,  and  in  finding 
out  pupils,  and  bringing  grist  to  the  mill  at  Clare- 
mont. 

24.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  the  word  “Juvenile”  applied 
to  the  committee? 

Dean  Dickinson. — As  a matter  of  fact  it  largely 
consisted  of  boys.  I was  a member  of  it  when  a 
school  boy  myself. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  Hon.  Secretory  was  the  late  Dr. 

Itiuglaud,  and  he  was  not  a juvenile. 

Dean  Dickinson. — We  had  some  wise  heads  amongst 
us. 

25.  Mr.  Shaw. — This  compact  has  been  working  for 
forty-one  years  with  great  success,  and  the  Ulster 
Society  under  it  paid  about  £300  to  the  Claremont 
Institution  for  the  education  of  pupils. 

2G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Do  you  insist  that 
bargain  is  binding  still  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — I admit  that  it  could  not  be  enforced 
in  law. 

27.  Lord  Justice  FitzGihbon. — It  would  be  desir- 
able that  each  of  these  institutions  should  be  open  to 
children  from  all  ports  of  Ireland.  They  receive  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  but  they  should  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  canvassing  against  one  another. 

Mr.  Shaw. — We  submit  there  should  be  no  local 
committees  in  Ulster  in  connection  with  the  Clare 
mout  Institution  canvassing  for  either  subscriptions  or 
pupils. 

28.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  you  content  with  the 
clause  as  it  stands  in  both  schemes  3 

Mr.  Shaw. — Perfectly  content. 

B 2 
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Oc.ober  4,  1887.  Dean  Dickinson  — 1 am  quite  content  that  we 

should  be  prevented  from  establishing  local  c<  nmnittecs 

Institution  for  hi  Ulster,  but  that  must  lie  distinctly  understood  ns 
the  Education  not  precluding  any  clergyman  who  chooses  to  have 
of  the  Deaf  an  offertory  or  sermon  for  us.  If  wo  refrain  from 
and  Dumb.  establishing  local  committees  in  Ulster  we  should  be 
left  free  to  have  pupils  or  subscribers  from  Ulster. 

Rev.  John  Kinyhan. — I consider  tlmt  would  bo 
establishing  an  auxiliary  in  another  form,  and  evading 
the  spirit  of  the  compact  on  which  we  acted  for  so 
many  years.  The  pavent  society  in  Dublin  concurred 
in  this  arrangement,  for  they  discharged  eight  pupils 
who  were  in  their  institution  at  Chircmont,  and 
sent  them  to  ns  for  the  completion  of  their  education, 
and  we  paid  over  to  their  funds  nearly  £300  on  behalf 
of  sixteen  Ulster  pupils  who  completed  their  education 
at  Claremont.  When  the  pupils  ceased  going  to 
Claremont,  wo  found  our  accommodation,  which  was 
ample  previously,  insufficient,  aud  we  had  to  expend 
£800  on  building  new  dormitories,  and  £1,730  for 
building  a new  sdtool-room  and  dining-room.  We 
consider  that  if  the  Claremont  Institution  he  now  per- 
mitted by  a side  wind  to  establish  local  committees  in 
Ulster  that  portion  of  our  buildings  on  which  wo  liavo 
expended  so  much  would  be  left  idle,  and  in  fact  we 
should  he  obliged  to  close  part  of  tlio  institution. 

29.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiuuon. — I am  unable  to  draw 
any  clause  which  would  prevent  a clergyman  front 
having"  an  offertory  or  preaching  a sermon  for  any 
particular  object  in  Ulster. 

Dean  Dickinson. — I should  suggest  the  exclusion  of 
the  clause  iu  both  schemes. 

Mr.  Show. — If  you  retain  the  clause  excluding 
them  from  establishing  loixd  committees  iu  Ulster 
that  will  satisfy  us.  1 entirely  agree  with  Mr.  King- 
han  that  as  a matter  of  honour,  no  such  attempt  should 
bo  made  as  the  Dean  proposes. 

30.  Lord  Justice  FiTzGmnox. — We  havo  seen  both 
institutions,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their 
working.  If  wo  simply  adopt  the  provision  that  the 
Claremont  institution  shall  uot  establish  any  local 
committee  iu  Ulster  without  tlio  concurrence  of  tho 
Ulster  Society,  I think  it  would  moot  tho  difficulty. 
A local  committee  could  not  then  ho  established  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Ulster  Society,  and  it  could 
bo  made  the  subject  of  correapoudencc  between  the 
two  bodies  if  tho  necessity  arose.  We  should  not 
then  ha  prohibiting  the  making  of  a contract  botween 
the  two  i>odies. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kinyhan. — What  is  tho  meaning  of  tho 
words  “raising  money  tlnough  local  auxiliaries  or 
otherwise  ” 1 

Lord  Justice  FiTzGmnox. — That  is  in  the  agree- 
ment, but  we  would  have  no  power  or  jurisdiction  to 
give  legal  effect  to  that. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I admit  it  never  could  be  enforced  by 
a court,  but  it  is  a matter  of  obligation  between  the 
two  societies. 

Dean  Dickinson. — It  never  was  a matter  of  obliga- 
tion with  us.  As  soon  as  the  J uvenile  Association  was 
merged  with  the  National  Association  it  was  blotted 
out. 

Mr.  Shaw. — If  you  uot  in  the  future  a3  you  have 
acted  in  the  past  for  forty-one  yours  wo  are  satisfied. 

Dean  Dickinson. — How  can  I undertake  to  bind 
future  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Claremont  Institu- 
tion 1 

31.  Dr.  Traill. — You  handed  over  to  the  Ulster 
Society  eight  of  their  pupils  on  the  amalgamation  1 

Dean  Dickmson. — It  was  on  that  contract  before 
the  amalgamation. 

32.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  that  under  the 
clause  as  it  stands  you  could  work  as  you  have 
hitherto  worked '1 

Dean  Dickinson — I have  no  doubt  we  could. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kivgluin. — It  would  be  absurd  for  us  to 
establish,  as  suggested,  an  auxiliary  in  Dublin  or 
Cork  on  behalf  of  the  Ulster  institution.  We  don’t 
wish  it. 


Dean  Dickinson. — IIow  could  you  prevent  a clerw. 
man  in  Ulster  from  having  an  offertory  or  preaching 
sermon  for  our  institution  1 

33.  Dr.  Traill.  — The  clause,  os  Lord  Justice 
FitzQibbou  suggests,  would  givo  either  society  the 
power  of  establishing  local  committees  with  the  con- 
sent  of  the  other. 

34.  Mr.  Slum. — I may  mention  that  there  are 
gentlemen  here  from  Belfast,  eminent  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Thomas  M ontgomovy,  a director 
of  tho  Northern  Bank,  and  \1  r.  1 \.  H.  M‘Neillc,und  they 
wish  to  state  emphatically  that  the  arrangement  made 
in  1846  between  these  two  societies  has  worked 
admirably  iu  Ulster,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  if 
the  Claremont  Institution  were  permitted  to  estab- 
lish local  committees  iu  Ulster  it  would  lend  to  an 
unpleasaut  rivalry,  and  to  a diminution  of  the  funds 
of  both  societies.  They  are  accordingly  here  as 
memborsof  the  Ulster  Committee  to  protest  against  any 
permission  being  givon  to  tho  Claremont  Institution 
to  establish  local  committees  in  Ulster. 

Dean  Dickinson.-  -We  don’t  press  tluit  point. 

33.  Lord  Justice  Naisk. — Substantially  yon  seem 
to  be  all  agreed  that  tho  clause  may  stand  as  it  is. 

Dean  Dickinson . — I want  it  to  renmiu  a lilcm 
scriptn  that  wo  don't  understand  any  exclusion  or 
restriction  ns  regards  receiving  pupils  or  subscrip- 
tions from  Ulster  provided  wo  don’t  ask  for  them. 
Supposing  a clergyman  or  parent  said  ho  preferred 
the  Claremont  Institution,  why  should  he  bo  pre- 
cluded from  haring  an  offertory  on  behalf  of  it  or 
from  sending  a pupil  to  us  ? I think  the  clause  should 
not  bo  restrictive  iu  that  sense,  or  interfere  with 
individual  liberty  of  action. 

3G.  Lord  Justice  Fir/Ginnox. — The  only  litem 
scripla  is  in  print,  and  the  words  are : “The 
governors  may  establish  local  committees  in  such  parts 
of  Ireland  as  they  think  lit,  exclusive  of  tho  province 
of  Ulster. ” If  either  of  these  societies  should  ever 
cense  to  exist  or  bo  insufficient  for  the  duo  care  and 
education  of  tho  deaf  and  dumb,  tho  scheme  enables 
you  to  go  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  and  have  tho  clause  struck 
out.  I should  prefer  leaving  it  ns  it  is,  having  already 
passed  the  Privy  Council  in  tho  Ulster  scheme. 

Dean  Dickinson. — As  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Clare- 
mont Institution  I must  say  I am  quite  content. 

37.  Lord  Justice  FitzU  umoN. — I am  sure  the  two 
societies  can  come  to  an  understanding.  If  the  Clare- 
mont Institution  had  an  oilico  in  Belfast  opposite  or 
alongside  the  office  of  the  Ulster  Society,  neither 
would  got  as  much  money  as  if  they  remained 
distinct 

Rev.  J.  II.  Kennedy. — As  ouo  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee  who  are  opposed  to  this  clause  ia 
toto,  I am  anxious  brieily  to  explain  our  attitude. 
We  consider  that  at  present  wo  are  not  bound  to 
nlis tain  from  going  into  Ulster,  and  wo  object  to  have 
any  restriction  imposed  on  us  for  the  future.  Besides, 
we  claim  to  be  the  successors  ofbhe  Derry  Institution 
which  transferred  its  pnpils  to  us  at  its  dissolution. 
Wo  don't  want  to  force  ourselves  on  any  one,  but  we 
claim  the  right  to  go  wherever  we  are  wanted,  and  we 
protest  against  having  any  restriction  imposed  upon 
us,  tha  t was  not  on  us  before. 

38.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  you  include  every  county  in 
Ireland  outside  Ulster  1 

Dean  Dickinson. — Wo  can  interpret  the  clause  as 
prohibiting  the  one  institution  against  establishing 
local  committees  in  Ulster. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Your  action  seems  to  show 
that  yon  considered  you  wore  bound  by  that  one  re- 
striction, not  having  canvassed  for  subscriptions  M 
Ulster. 

39.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiuhox. — We  cannot  express 
the  clause  better  than  it  is,  and  we  will  leave  it 
as  it  is  in  both  the  schemes.  As  the  Ulster  Society  is- 
represented  here,  I may  refer  to  the  matter  on  which 
their  scheme  has  beeu  remitted,  though  we  cannot 
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draft  the  new  conscience  clause  until  we  get  the 
official  declaration.  When  wo  receive  it  wo  will 
amend  the  clause  and  send  it  to  you  (Mr.  Kiughau) 
mid  you  can  let  hr  know  whether  it  meets  your  views. 

Bov.  Mr.  Kinyhan. — We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
getting  a consent  from  the  parents  heretofore,  and  we 
wonld^irefer  continuing  that. 

Mr.  — The  practice  has  been  that  where  a 

child  belongs  not  to  the  Pre.-  by terian  religion  or  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  but  is  a Methodist  or  Baptist,  tho 
]nrent  sends  in  a written  consent  asking  that  tho 
child  should  be  either  put  under  Presbyterian  instruc- 
tion or  Episcopal  instruction. 

40.  Lord  Justice  FiTzGmnOH. — No  conscience 
clause  would  forbid  that.  Wo  will  not  sign  the 
unended  scheme  until  it  is  seen  by  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  tho  institution,  and  I hope  they 
will  discuss  it  with  us,  if  it  does  no tl satisfy  them. 

Bev.  Mr.  Kinyhan. — When  wo  went  before  tho 
privy  Council  we  were  under  the  impression  we  could 
not  come  again  before  tho  Educational  Endowment 
Commissioners,  after  the  scheme  hud  been  signed  and 
sent  to  us  from  Privy  Council.  If  we  hud  thought  we 
could  have  done  so  wo  wottld  have  preferred  going 
before  you. 

41.  Lord  Justico  FiTzGinnox. — It  is  with  a view 
of  preventing  any  misunderstanding  that  wo  have 
liehi  this  public  sitting  to-day.  Thera  was  nothing 
hostile  or  contentions  about  tho  settlement  of  tho 
Ulster  Scheme,  and  if  we  had  known  in  time  of  the 
objection  we  might  have  obviated  it. 


42.  Mr.  James  Henry  (Solicitor). — I oppose  on  be- 
half of  the  Dublin  Presbytery  representing  a lavgc 
body  of  Presbyterians  who  object  to  tho  present  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  body  of  the  Claremont 
Institution. 

Lord  Justico  Naisii. — How  many  Presbyterians  are 
there  in  the  Claremont  Institution. 

Dean  Dickinson. — Wo  havo  none. 

Mr.  Henry. — That  only  shows  the  working  of  it. 
I propose  to  submit  that  a number  of  Presbyterians 
subscribed  to  die  Claremont  Institution, amongst  others 
the  Messrs.  Slinw,  David  Drummond,  tho  late  Dr. 
Duncan  and  others ; and  as  showing  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  all  classes  of  Protestants,  i might  mention 
tbit  the  annual  meeting  of  tlm  Cork  auxiliary  was 
held  in  vthe  Presbyterian  Church  ; in  ouo  town  the 
Presbyterian  minister  was  tho  local  treasurer,  mul 
in  another  instance  tho  Presbyterian  minister  was 
tho  local  secretary,  Before  producing  evidence  I 
would  submit  that  the  scheme  already  sanctioned 
for  the  Ulster  institution  shows  there  can  bo  no 
possible  objection  to  having  the  Claremont  Institu- 
tion governed  by  a mixed  body,  that  is  by  members 
of  different  communities  of  the  Protostunt  Church. 
Considering  that  Presbyterians  have  taken  part  in 
founding  the  Claremont  Institution  ami  subscribed 
largely  to  its  funds,  I submit  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Institution  to  give  Presbyterians  a 
representation  on  the  governing  body  which  would 
result  in  largely  increasing  the  Presbyterian  sub- 
scriptions from  die  three  provinces,  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught,  and  in  Presbyterian  pupils  being 
sent  from  these  provinces  to  the  Institution. 

43.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Tho  question  is  whether 
the  committee  are  willing  to  do  so,  and  if  dicy  are 
unwilling  have  we  the  power  to  compel  them  ? 

Mr.  Henry. — "Whether  they  aro  willing  or  not  I 
take  it  you  have  the  power,  the  only  mattor  that 
might  stand  in  the  way  is  the  scheme  approved  of 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

44.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. — That  does  not  absolutely 
hind  us,  but  it  shows  the  Institution  was  a Church 
of  Ireland  institution.  If  that  were  so  and  subscrip- 
tions were  given  to  it  as  a Church  of  Ireland  institu- 
tion, we  Bhould  not  change  the  character  of  it  in  that 
respect. 


Mr.  Henry. — I could  not  say  that  the  scheme  October  4,  iw7. 

approved  of  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  decided  that  r,  

without  seeing  tho  evidence  on  which  the  scheme  lnwitution  for 
proceeded.  lho  Etlucalion 

4o.  Professor  DoncmmiTY.— Were  there  any  Presby-  of  the 
tarians  on  the  Governing  Body  before  the  date  of  the  and  Dumb• 
Chancery  Scheme  ? 

Dean  DicisiMon.—!  may  interpose  here.  When 
the  Claremont  Institution  was  established  is  was  die 
only  institution  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  tho 
doat  and  dumb,  nnd  on  a broad  philanthropic  basis, 
numbers  of  persons  of  different  deuoni  iuations,  Quakers 
and  others,  subscribed  to  tho  institution  in  its  incep- 
tion,but  as  far  as  my  memory  extends,  at  least  forty 
yeai-s,  it  was  always  under  the  management  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  I should  prefer  it 
should  remain  absolutely  a Church  of  Ireland  institu- 
tion: and  in  the  same  way  that  the  Bouiau  Catholic 
institution  at  Cnbra  should  remain  untouched,  and 
that  die  Ulster  institution  should  be  an  institution  for 
Presbyterians.  I consider  Claremont  should  remain 
distinctly  a Cliurcli  of  Ireland  institution,  and  that  the 
master  should  be  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the 
teaching  would  bo  more  efficient 

40.  Professor  Dougherty. — If  I mistake  not,  you 
had  a Presbyterian  head  master? 

Dean  Dickinson. — In  the  beginning  there  was.  He 
was  tho  only  person  found  qualified,  Mr.  Humphreys. 

47.  Professor  Dougherty. — No ; he  was  a Presby- 
terian minister,  Mr.  Martin. 

Dean  Dickinson. — That  is  so.  In  the  beginning 
very  few  people  were  found  competent  for  the  position. 

The  committee  chiefly  considered  the  capacity  and 
competency  of  the  man. 

4b.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  sectarian  constitu- 
tion of  the  committee  is  a modern  innovation,  and 
at  the  time  of  tho  appointment  of  a Presbyterian 
head  master,  the  committee  was  formed  on  a wider 
basis. 

Dean  Dickinson. — I have  no  recollection  that  tho 
committee  was  otherwise  constituted.  On  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Alexandra  College  we  have  a professor 
of  mathematics  ami  others  of  different  denominations. 

It  is  quite  consistent  that  the  committee  of  the  Clare- 
mont Institution,  being  themselves  members  of  tho 
Church  of  Ireland,  should  waive  the  denominational 
consideration  in  favour  of  getting  the  best  qualified 
man  for  the  position  of  head  master.  They  accord- 
ingly did  the  best  thing  they  could  to  get  the  best 
qualified  man,  eveu  though  not  a member  of  their  own 
religious  communion. 

49.  Professor  Dougherty*. — Have  you  any  of  tho 
earlier  reports  of  tho  Claremont  Institution  ? 

Dean  Dickinson. — The  point  was  raised  before  and 
it  was  shown  in  evidence  that  tho  Governing  Body 
were  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  it  lins 
always  been  so  carried  on  within  my  memory. 

Mr.  Henry. — What  the  Dean  has  stated  rather 
strengthens  my  contention,  that  the  institution  was 
originally  started  on  a hvoader  basis. 

50.  Dr.  Traill.— There  is  a very  great  difference 
with  regard  to  Ulster,  where  the  Presbyterians  form 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  population. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  Ulster  case,  on 
the  evidence,  we  confined  the  Governing  Body  to  two 
denominations,  Presbyterians  and  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  For  instance,  you  cannot  have 
Baptists  on  it.  The  Claremont  Institution  is  con- 
fined to  one  denomination,  just  as  the  Ulster  institu- 
tion is  to  two. 

Dean  Dickinson. — I was  recently  before  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  Education  and  Training  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  I was  asked  if  State  aid  were  given  to 
the  institution,  especially  with  reference  to  day  pupils, 
whether  the  committee  would  consider  the  introduction 
of  a conscience  clause.  I said  they  would.  Practi- 
cally there  would  be  great  difficulty  if  we  hod 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  in  Claremont,  for  there 
is  no  Presbyterian  Church  near  Claremont,  not 
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and  Dumb. 


October  4,  1887.  nearer  tlian  Rut  land-square,  and  that  would  be  a long 
— distance  to  send  boys  and  girls. 

IostUudon  (or  51-  Bord  Justicli  FitzGibboN.—' You  could  not  very 
the  Education  well  send  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  amongst  an 
of  the  Deaf  ordinary  congregation. 

Dean  Dickinson, — I certainly  should  prefer  the 
Ulster  Institution  to  be  wholly  Presbyterian,  and  Clare- 
mont wholly  a Church  of  Ireland  institution. 

52.  Professor  Dougherty. — In  Ulster  they  are  in 
favour  of  working  with  one  another  harmoniously. 

Dr.  Traill. — You  have  not  the  Presbyterian  impu- 
tation here  that  you  have  in  Ulster. 

53.  Professor  Dougherty. — It  is  not  proposed  to 
give  the  Presbyterians  equality  of  representation  on 
your  governing  body! 

Dean  Dickinson. — The  institutions,  I consider, 
would  work  together  more  harmoniously  if  kept 
distinct. 

54.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  the  deaf  and  dumb 
Presbyterian  children  sent  to  the  Belfast  institution  1 

Mr.  Henry. — In  one  case  the  Claremont  institution 
took  a Presbyterian  child  and  they  undertook  that  it 
should  not  be  brought  up  an  Episcopalian.  I can  pro- 
duce evidence  of  that.  It  occurred  several  years  ago. 

Dean  Dickinson. — I have  no  recollection  of  it.  By 
whom  vns  it  given  1 

55.  Dr.  Traill. — It  has  been  now  stated  publicly, 
and  it  ought  to  be  proved. 

Mr.  llenry. — The  Ilev.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  undertaking  was  given. 

Dean  Dickinsoti. — I think  there  must  he  some 
mistake.  I do  not  believe  such  an  undertaking  could 
have  been  given  that  one  child  would  be  brought  up 
differently  from  the  others  in  Claremont.  There  is 
only  one  form  of  religions  education  given  in  the 
institution  and  that  is  religious  teaching  in  accor- 
dance with  the  doctrine  of  our  own  Church,  that 
was  always  given,  and  before  tbo  establishment  of 
the  Cahra  institution  Roman  Catholic  parents  sont 
theta  children  to  us  subject  to  that  condition,  which 
we  never  cancelled. 

5G.  Loitl  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Henry,  if 
you  are  in  a position  to  give  ovidonco  that  auy  portion 
of  the  existing  endowment  is  money  in  respect  of 
which  Presbyterians  have  a claim  we  will  hear  it  1 

57.  Mr.  Henry. — I will  examine  Ml*.  Hamilton. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton, — With  reference  to  this  case; 

I wish  to  state  that  there  was  only  one  child  deaf  anil 
dumb  in  my  congregation,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
child  should  be  educated.  I wont  to  the  office  of  tbo 
Rational  Association  and  asked  on  what  terms  the 
child  could  be  admitted,  and  I was  assured  the  child 
would  not  be  taught  the  catechism  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  That  assurance  was  given  to  mo. 

58.  Dean  Dickinson. — When  was  that  1 
Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton, — It  is  about  twenty-throe  yoars 


59.  Dean  Dickinson. — I positively  deny  there  was 
ever  any  authority  for  giving  such  an  assurance  or 
that  any'  responsible  person  in  connection  with  the 
institution  could  have  given  such  an  assurance,  and  I 
have  been  the  honorary  secretary  for  thirty  years. 

60.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  was  tie  gentleman  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. — He  was  a gentleman  in  the 
office.  I was  not  officially  acquainted  with  the  gentle- 
man. I went  to  the  office  in  Dublin  and  asked  the 
question. 

61.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  he  a paid  officer  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. — He  was  an  official  in  the 
office.  I asked  him  would  the  child  be  received  and 
not  taught  the  catechism  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

62.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  that  ever  brought  before  tho 
committee  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. — I cannot  say ; tho  child  was 
sent  in  and  educated. 

DeanDickinson. — And  taught  the  Churoh  catechism, 
every  letter  of  it.  I deny  the  existence  of  any  such 
agreement. 


63.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — la  the  child  in 
existence  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. — I believe  tho  child  is  ;n 
Scotland. 

G4.  Professor  Dougherty — Did  tho  deaf  and  dumb 
boy  remain  a Presbyterian  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. — I cannot  say.  The  family 
left  for  Scotland  a great  number  of  years  ago.  I 
to  state  tho  funds  of  the  institution  wore  raised  lareely 
from  Presbyterians.  It  received  considerable  sums 
from  time  to  time  from  Presbyterians  from  the  North 
and  all  over  the  country  before  the  establishment  of 
tlio  Belfast  institution,  and  over  since  then  down  to 
the  time  of  the  agreement  being  made  l>ctween  the 
Ulster  Society  and  tho  National  Association.  Many 
Presbyterians  in  Dublin  still  continue  to  subscribe  to 
tlio  Claremont  institution,  but  the  Presbyterians  in 
tho  North  supported  from  that  time  forward  the 
Belfast  institution.  Presbyterians  in  Dublin  consider 
tlmt  having  subscribed  their  money  to  the  institution, 
Protestant  Episcopalians  should  non  take  it  all  to 
themselves  when  they  were  glad  to  receive  Pre3by. 
terian  help  to  found  it. 

G5.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  consider  when  people  of 
different  religious  denominations  subscribe  to  any 
institution  that  they  all  should  be  represented  on  the 
governing  body  1 For  instance,  I subscribe  to  Artane 
Industrial  School. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. — But  Claremont  was  not  on 
exclusively  Protestant  institution  when  it  received 
Presbyterian  money. 

06.  Lord  Justice  FitzGihhon. — In  the  articles  of 
agreement  drawn  up  at  the  conference  in  184G,  which 
were  the  basis  of  the  understanding  with  the  Ulster 
institution,  I find  this  clause : “Tho  following  shall 
continue  to  l>o  tho  regulations  of  tho  Ulster  institu- 
tion— that  tlio  pupils  bo  instructed  in  tho  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; secondly,  that  tlu>so  pupils  whose  parents  on 
mcmlxn-H  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, do  regularly  attend  that  worship,  and  that  all 
pupils  transferred  from  Claremont  he  placed  under 
the  operation  of  this  rule."  Whoever  made  tlmt  agree- 
ment clearly  regarded  tho  Claremont  Institution  as 
one  in  wliich  all  the  pupils  should  then  conform  to 
tho  teaching  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and, 
if  so,  it  seems  to  mo  that  tho  present  claim  cannot  be 
supported  as  matter  of  right.  It  might  be  more  chari- 
table if  pupils  of  all  denominations  wore  admitted 
under  a conscience  clause,  anil  if  nil  denominations  of 
subscribers  wore  represented  on  tlio  Govonirtig  Body, 
but  tho  question  is  whether  wo  luivo  any  right  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  tho  Governing  Body,  when  it  ii 
conclusively  shown  that  forty  years  ago  the  religious 
teaching  was  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  and  the  present  Chauoery 
Scheme  restricts  tho  Governing  Body  to  members  of 
tho  Church  of  Ireland. 

Dean  Dickinson. — No  one  hi  the  community  is  less 
envious  of  or  antagonistic  to  other  denominations  than  I 
am,  but  I consider  that  these  institutions  built  up 
and  conducted  on  family  principles  are  better  managed 
and  more  satisfactorily  carried  on,  if  they  are  all  of 
the  one  way  of  thinking.  I will  only  say  Heaven 
bless  the  Presbyterians  in  their  efforts  in  Ulster.  1' 
they  will  only  lcavo  us  alone  wo  will  leave  them  alone. 
If  people  of  different  opinions  cannot  live  amicably  let 
them  live  in  separate  houses. 

67.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  ascertain  the  facts.  It  is  plain  on  that  docu- 
ment to  which  I have  referred  that  forty  years  ago  aU 
tho  pupils  received  instruction  in  Olnremont  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Churoh  oj 
Ireland,  the  then  Established  Church.  In  the  report 
of  tlio  Commission  of  1868,  the  children  were  all  re- 
turned as  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  in 
1880,  they  were  returned  in  the  Bame  way.  Bu* 
who  subscribed  their  money  in  former  days  for  toe 
establishment  of  this  Institution  must  be  taken 
have  done  so  on  the  understanding  that  distinctive 
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rdieions  instruction  'was  to  be  given.  Nothing  could  the  association  can  at  any  time  direct  that  a formal  October  4,  ms:, 
be  more  deceptive  than  to  suppose  that  because  people  olection  shall  be  held  half  yearly.  — 

belonging  to  different  denominations  subscribe  to  an  Dean  Dickinson. — The  little  solemnity  of  a half-  JJXiM  for 
institution  consequently  it  cannot  bo  of  nn  exclusive  yearly  election  does  tend  to  stimulate  interest,  pro-  tlio  Education 

character.  Many  people  subscribe  to  charitable  insti-  videdit  does  not  tend  to  check  us  in  prompt  admissions,  of  the  Deaf 

tutions  belonging  to  other  denominations  and  never  77.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  will  allow  you  ar<1 
think  of  claiming  to  affect  their  distinctive  character,  to  elect  children  to  vacancies  without  the  formality  of 
The  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Clare-  an  election,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  association  to 

mont  Institution  was  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  call  on  you  to  elect  half-yearly  whenever  the  number 

Chancery  in  1882,  and  I apprehend  that  we  now  liavo  of  applicants  increases  beyond  the  number  of  vacancies, 

no  power  to  change  it.  The  committee  have  also  power  to  require  candidates 

68.  Dr.  Trail:.. — I suppose  Dr.  Duncan  was  one  of  to  be  examined, 
tbo  largest  subscribers  to  this  institution  7 Dean  Dickinson. — What  we  want  to  examine  iB  not 

Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton, — Ho  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  attainments  of  children,  but  their  capacity  to  be 
this  was  an  exclusively  Protestant  Episcopal  Institu-  taught. 

tion,  and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Hope,  of  Blackrock,  78.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  might  leave 
subscribed  to  it  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  not.  out  the  clause  requiring  an  examination,  but  they 
6D.  Mr.  J.  J '■  Shaw. — As  to  the  proposed  alteration  should  bo  seou  by  somebody, 
in  clause  2-1,  ns  to  the  meeting  of  Governors,  it  is  almost  Dean  Dickinson. — The  form  is  generally  filled  up 
exactly  the  same  as  clause  23  in  tlrn  Ulster  Scheme,  by  the  local  clergyman  and  a doctor  certifying  the 
and  the  alteration  proposed  by  the  Claremont  Com-  cliild  is  not  idiotic,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  instruc- 
mittee  commends  itself  to  the  Committee  of  the  Ulster  tion 

Society  also.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  can  put  in  such 

70.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  we  get  the  examination  as  the  Governors  may  consider  necessary, 

scheme  back  from  the  Privy  Council  we  will  carefully  79.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  use  of  a local  coin- 
coDsider  any  amendments  you  desire.  mittee  if  you  admit  pupils  without  consulting  them. 

Mr.  Shaw. — As  regards  the  provision  for  holding  Dean  Dickinson. — In  a country  place  it  is  some- 

the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Ulster  Society  always  at  times  dillicult  to  call  together  a local  committee, 
tho  Institution,  it  was  found  difficult  to  got  geutle-  80.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  we  want  is 
men  out  there,  the  Institution  being  some  distance  out  tliat  the  people  who  are  to  pay  for  the  child’s  educa- 
of  Belfast,  and  the  meetings  were  usually  held  nr.  the  tion,  or  some  one  on  their  behalf,  shall  see  the  child. 

Northern  Bank.  If  we  leave  out  the  provision  as  to  the  examination  of 

71.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wo  have  been  candidates,  will  you  be  satisfied  that  they  must  be 
applied  to  in  several  instances  to  relieve  the  Governing  seen  by  the  local  committee  or  by  a qualified  medical 
Body  from  the  obligation  of  going  to  see  the  place  in  authority  1 

their  charge.  We  liavo  had  evidence  before  us  of  in-  Dean  Dickinson. — I think  that  would  be  sufficient, 
stitntions  the  Governing  Bodies  of  which  had  not  scon  As  to  the  19th  clause.  It  says,  “An  annual  meeting 
them  for  years.  Wo  will  not  allow  that.  of  the  association  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of 

Mi-.  Share. — A provision  for  their  inspection  once  December  in  each  year."  It  has  always  been  the 
in  each  half  year  would  do.  custom  to  liavo  the  general  annual  meeting  on  Easter 

Dean  Dickinson. — Wo  have  provision  for  constant  Tuesday.  It  is  a time  always  associated  with  Clare- 
inspeetdon  on  our  committee.  At  present  when  wo  mont,  and  I would  rather  have  inserted  “ Easter  in 
receive  applications  wo  admit  with  ils  little  delay  as  each  year"  for  the  annual  meeting,  and  make  the 
possible.  Since  the  number  of  applications  for  admin-  accounts  for  the  year  coincide  with  the  time  fixed  so 
sion  to  Claremont  was  reduced  wo  receive  every  case  as  to  give  time  for  an  audit. 

immediately  on  application  not  wishing  to  have  the  81.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  answer- 
delay  of  an  election.  Tho  Governors,  I see  under  the  able  yourselves  for  tho  clause  as  it  stands  1 
scheme,  have  power  provisionally  to  admit  pupils,  but  Dean  Dickinson, — It  would  be  desirable  the  meeting 

every  admission  is  subject  to  confirmation.  should  continue  to  be  held  at  Easter  in  each  year. 

72.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Does  not  that  clause  ns  82.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  alter  it  to 

to  the  admission  of  pupils  satisfy  you  1 March  or  April.  As  to  the  objection  to  tliis  next 

Dean  Diclcinson. — No  doubt.,  but  practically  tho  clause — “ in  addition  to  the  annual  meeting  to  bo  hold 
children  would  ho  admitted,  and  as  regards  tho  ad  mis-  ns  aforesaid,  tho  Governors  shall  summon  a half-yearly 
sion  of  pupils,  the  hnlf-yearlymcotingwould  boa  nullity,  meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held  in  tho  month  of 
"3.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — You  have  a pro-  Juno  in  each  year,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  meta- 
zoa “That  if  the  number  of  applicants  shall  at  any  hers  shall  appoint  by  resolution  pussed  at  an  annual 
bme  exceed  the  number  of  vacancies,  or  whenever  the  meeting,  whenever  an  election  of  free  pupils  by  the 
Governors  or  the  association  shall  so  direct,  the  mem-  members  is  required  to  take  place,  under  the  provi- 
i*rs  of  the  association  shall  elect  the  freo  pupils,"  and  sions  of  tho  1 4th  section  of  tho  scheme  " — we  will 
Ml  the  members  are  to  be  consulted.  You  could  not  put  in  that  a meeting  shall  be  called  whenever  re- 
deprivs  them  of  that  right.  quired  for  on  election,  and  leave  out  the  half-year. 

Dean  Dickhison. — The  circumstances  are  a little  Dean  Dickinson. — Tho  next  point  is  os  regards 
Mtered.  When  that  rule  was  drawn  up  originally,  clause  24.  “ Within  one  calendar  month  after  the 

Claremont  was  the  only  institution  and  there  was  a date  of  this  scheme,  and  once  at  the  loast  in  every 
necessity  for  election.  Now  wc  admit  every  qualified  month  thereafter  the  Governors  shall  meet  at  the 

case>  every  child  that  is  not  idiotic  that  applies.  institution."  A mcctiug  every  mouth  is  objectionable. 

U.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  mqy  sanction  83.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — -We  will  make  it 
that  so  long  as  tho  number  of  applicants  does  not’  either  quarterly  or  half-yearly,  but  we  will  not  sanc- 
excced  the  number  of  vacancies,  but  tliero  must  be  an  tion  your  never  holding  a meeting  at  the  institution 
elation  where  several  are  competing.  of  which  you  are  tho  governing  body. 

, Dean  Dickinson. — Wo  will  bo  quite  satisfied  with  Dean  Dickinson.— X don’t  object  to  that.  Our 

present  rale  is  time  we  don’t  meet  there  at  all,  but 
75.  Dr.  Traill.— Is  there  any  danger  arising  from  wo  have  visitors  formally  appointed  who  visit  in  ro- 
if  sufficient  publio  notice  is  not  given  ? tation  and  Bend  in  their  report 

Dean  Dickinson.— Wn  send  out  with  tlio  reports  a 84.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.— How  often  do  they 
ttle  printed  form  asking  people  to  lot  us  know  of  visit  1 

available  case  in  their  neighbourhood.  There  are  Dean  Dickinson. — They  visit  monthly.  It  is  quite 
al*ayn  vacancies.  right  wo  should  be  required  half-yearly  to  meet  in  (he 

5.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Tbo  Governors  or  institution. 
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October*,  1387.  85.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  willing  to 

Claremont  retain  a provision  for  monthly  visits  by  the  Cora- 
Iastitution  for  raittee?  We  have  seen  places  ourselves  that  had  not 
the  Education  been  visited  by  any  one  of  the  Governors  for  ten  years, 
of  the  Deaf  Dean  Dickinson. — No  doubt  it  would  be  desirable 
and  Dumb.  th&t  the  committee  or  a sub-committee  should  visit 
monthly  aud  the  governors  half-yearly. 

86.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  to  clause  28, 
we  have  communicated  with  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  subject  of  audit,  and  they  state  they 
will  bo  willing  to  consult  with  the  governing  bodies 
in  sanctioning  any  competent  auditor,  and  when  he 
will  act  without  expense  they  will  be  prepared  to 
sanction  such  an  arraugeraent.  In  one  or  two  cases 


they  have  themselves  already  audited  accounts  under 
our  schemes,  and  the  fee  they  charged  for  auditing 
in  one  case  was  JJl.  We  have  no  power  of  course  to 
bind  them  to  such  a sum,  but  wo  are  sure  there  wil] 
be  no  excessive  charge.  As  regards  inspection  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  cau  appoint  the  inspector,  and  hx  the 
amount  of  his  remuneration,  and  wo  cannot  interfere 

Dean  Dickinson.— It  is  a very  good  thing  that 
there  should  be  an  inspection. 

Lord  Justice  FiTzGmnox. — We  will  revise  this 
scheme  and  send  you  a print  of  it,  and  within  three 
or  four  days  after  you  get  the  revise  you  can 
suggest  any  other  legitimate  amendments  that  occur 
to  you. 


THE  HIBERNIAN  MARINE  SOCIETY. 

The  Hibernian 

Marine  Society  There  were  present,  representing  tho  Governing  Body,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Mr.  F.  Stokis 
Mr.  if.  T.  Moses,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  Do  Lisle. 


87.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — A special  meeting 
of  the  Governors  was  held  ou  July  18,  to  consider 
the  draft  scheme,  and  tho  ‘following  amendments 
were  unanimously  agreed  to.  (Reads  amendments 
proposed.) 

(To  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.) — Docs 
your  Grace  wish  to  say  anything  in  reference  to  keep- 
iugup  the  old  corporation. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  (Lord  Plunkel). — 
I was  not  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  these  ob- 
jections were  drawn  up,  but  those  who  know  more 
about  the  Institution  than  I do  seem  anxious  on  the 
subject ; and  it  would  be,  I think,  desirable  to  hear 
what  they  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Francis  Do  Lisle. — A general  mooting  was  sum- 
moned to  consider  the  draft  scheme,  aud  tho  result 
agreed  on  is  contained  in  tho  amendments  which  lrnvo 
just  been  read. 

88.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  they  object  to  the  words  in 
clause  35,  or  to  the  dissolution  of  the  existing 
society  and  the  discharge  of  its  liabilities  ? 

Mr.  De  Lisle. — The  Board  otherwise  considered  tho 
scheme  generally  was  such  that  they  had  no  reason  to 
object  to  it. 

89.  Professor  Douohehty. — What  are  the  reasons 
for  proposing  to  maintain  the  original  society  ? 

Mr.  De  Lisle. — A feeling  of  honour  that  they  wore 
so  bound  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Frederick  Stokes,  3. p. — I find  my  name  ex- 
punged from  tho  list  of  existing  governors  and  I am 
prepared  to  contend  that  we  have  always  conducted 
the  Institution  with  fidelity,  integrity  and  success. 

90.  Lord  Justice  Naisii.— Are  you  living  in  Dublin? 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — No.  I suppose  I am  disqualified 

on  that  account? 

91.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  names  inserted 
as  “ existing  governors  ” were  the  names  of  gentlemen 
still  residing  in  or  near  Dublin. 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — Lord  Ardilaun  and  others  were 
omitted  who  are  resident  in  Dublin  ? 

92.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  first  question 
is  whether  you  want  the  old  title  kept  up  j the 
Hibernian  Marine  Society  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — I would  not  change  the  name. 

Mr.  Marcm  Tertius  Moses. — Being  an  old  institu- 
tion we  do  not  see  why  the  title  of  it  should  bo  altered. 
If  you  change  the  name  it  will  involve  an  alteration 
in  many  legal  documents  and  necessitate  the  getting 
of  a new  sail  and  other  matters  which  would  entail 
expense  that  might  be  avoided. 

93.  I/Ord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  see  no  objec- 
tion to  preserving  the  old  name.  In  that  case  the 
new  Governing  Body  will  not  be  a corporation,  but 
in  the  nature  of  a committee  of  the  old  Corporation 
reconstituted. 


Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — That  would  answer. 

94.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  next  matter  is 
tho  question  of  tho  residence  of  the  Governors.  AH 
the  existing  members  of  the  Society  will  remain  mem- 
bers of  tho  corporate  body,  but  the  question  is  who 
will  be  your  governing  or  managing  body  1 Your  old 
qualification  was  payment  of  the  subscription,  and  no 
body  now  belongs  to  the  institution  except  those  sub- 
scribovs  who  form  the  committee.  We  hope  in  future 
to  see  it  do  better  than  that. 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — Tho  existing  members  arc  generally 
old  men,  aud  it  is  only  a lifo  interest  in  these  that  I 
seek  to  preserve. 

95.  Lord  J nstico  FitzGibbon. — .Docs  the  Govern- 
ing Body  proposod  in  the  scheme  satisfy  you  ns  the 
ultimately  permanent  Governing  Body?  If  so,  some 
gentleman  now  on  the  Oovoniing  Body  might  remain 
during  lifo. 

His  Gnico  the  Archbishop. — That  would  bo  the 
best  solution. 

96.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your  viev 
regarding  the  prevision  as  to  rosiduuco  iu  the  county 
or  city  of  Dublin  ? 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — In  my  opinion  tlmt  clause  is  not 
necessary  at  all.  They  should  bo  at  liberty  to  select 
gentlemen  residing  anywhere.  For  instance  tine 
largost  number  of  Protestant  employers  are  resident 
in  Belfast,  and  you  would  exclude  these. 

97.  Dr.  Traill. — If  gontlomon  from  Belfast  were 
elected  Governors  could  they  attend  tlie  meetings? 

Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
such  gentlemen  ns  Mr.  C'airncs,  of  Drogheda.  If  ho 
joined  us  we  would  bo  very  glnd.  He  sometimes  resides 
horn,  but  not  constantly. 

98.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  there  be  any 
objection  to  a provision  that  anyone  who  does  not 
attend  should  be  struck  oil'? 

Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — We  don’t  object  to  that. 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — Under  certain  conditions  he  vacates 
his  office  if  he  does  not  attend. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Under  clause  3 ho  ceases  to  bo 
a Governor  ipso  facto  if  for  the  space  of  one  year  he 
fails  to  attend  any  meeting  of  Hio  Governors.  Under 
another  clause  “ every  representative  Governor  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election,  provided  he  shall  have  attended 
at  least  one-fourth  of  tho  meetings  of  the  Governors 
during  his  term  of  office,  but  not  otherwise."  That® 
is  no  inconsistency  there. 

99.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  don’t  object, 
Mi%  Stokes,  to  a man  ceasing  to  be  a Governor  if  he 
docs  not  attend  for  a whole  year  ? 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — No. 

100.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  for  a qualifi- 
cation to  keep  a man  on  that  he  should  uttend  one- 
fourth  of  Hie  meetings.  Would  that  satisfy  you? 


* Appendix  B.,  No.  II.,  p.  43C. 
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Mr.  F.  Stokes. — Yes  ; assuming  the  existing  Gover- 
nors are  continued. 

101.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  don’t  object. 
There  was  evidence  on  the  last  occasion  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  enlarge  the  institution  and  extend  its 
benefits. 

Mr.  31.  T.  Moses. — I object  to  the  sixth  clause  which 
provides  that  whenever  a.  Governor  shall  cease  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  city  or  county  of  Dublin, 
he  shall  thereupon  vacate  his  office,  and  I would  also 
refer  to  clause  11,  which  deals  with  the  election  of 
pupils. 

102.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  can  have  an 
election  whenever  yon  choose  to  give  notice,  the  result 
will  be  that  you  will  never  have  a comparison  of  the 
claims  of  candidates.  You  should  have  a fixed  time 
for  your  elections,  and  pick  out  tlio  best  of  the  candi- 
dates for  admission. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — We  seldom  have  more  applicants 
than  we  want,  and  we  occasionally  elect  them  in  the 
intervals  of  meetings  in  very  deserving  cases. 

103.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  the  institution 
were  better  known  you  would  have  more  applicants 
than  vacancies  1 

Mr.  Curtis. — Regularly  twice  a year-  we  advertise 
in  Cork  and  Derry  for  applicants. 

104.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — All  applicants 
should  have  a chance  of  having  their  claims  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — I think  we  should  have  power  to 
select  them  every  two  months,  instead  of  waiting  for 
six. 

Mr.  Curtis. — That  would  do. 

Mr.  JJa  Lisle. — Wo  should  have  power  to  admit  very 
urgent  cases  at  any  time. 

105.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  wo  allowed  you 
to  do  so,  and  then  have  the  admissions  submitted  to 
the  next  half-yearly  meeting,  the  tendency  would  be 
to  treat  every  case  as  an  urgent  case.  After  tlio 
scheme  was  published  a letter  appeared  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  from  a writer  who  signed  himself 
a “Mariner,”  objecting  to  tlio  clause  that  “The 
children  of  deceased,  reduced,  decayed,  or  poor  sea- 
men or  fishermen  shall  in  ull  cases  have  the  preference,” 
and  the  writer  called  on  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other 
people  to  attend  to  secure  the  rights  of  seamen’s  sons. 
Though  then  appealed  to,  they  have  not  acted  on  the 
suggestion,  and  I would  rather  the  objection  had  been 
made  direct  to  ourselves.  We  have  considered  it,  and 
we  think  there  is  something  in  it.  The  institution 
was  founded  originally  for  the  children  of  deceased  or 
decayed  seamen,  and  extending  it  to  the  children  of 
fishermen,  we  think  it  ought  still  to  be  kept  exclu- 
sively for  the  children  of  seamen  and  fishermen. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — Wo  have  advertised  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  and  we  rarely  get  the  children 
of  decayed  seamen.  Wc  frequently  find  seamen  with 
large  families,  whose  income  is  not  more  than  £60  or 
£70  a year. 

Dr.  Tbaill. — It  is  a most  unfortunate  expression, 
“ decayed  seamen,"  coming  after  the  word  deceased. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — If  we  could  get  boys  trained  for 
the  sea  we  consider  it  would  he  doing  a good  thing. 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — I would  not  apply  the  funds  for 
any  purpose  except  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
given  originally  for  the  children  of  seamen.  I think 
it  would  be  applicable  to  the  children  of  Coastguards- 
men  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  given. 

_Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — A very  large  number  of  the 
children  are  the  children  of  Coastguards. 

' 106.  Dr.  Traill. — I thiuk  it  would  be  better 

simply  to  put  in  the  word  “ seamen.” 

Mr.  De  Lisle. — There  are  mariners  whose  income 
does  not  exceed  £70  a year  with  nine  and  ten 
children. 

107.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  was  plainly 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  seafaring 
men  ; and  it  appears  to  be  agreed  that  we  should 
extend  it- to  the  children  of  all  classes  of  seafaring 


men.  As  the  draft  stands  at  present  you  might  have 
the  son  of  a landsman  competing  with  the  son  of  a 
sailor,  and  if  the  landsman’s  son  was  poorer  than  the 
sailor’s  son  the  governors  might  elect  him,  so  that  it 
would  be  open  to  the  governors  to  extend  the  charity 
to  people  for  whom  it  was  never  intended. 

Mr.  M.  1\  Moses. — It  might  be  arranged  that  after 
exhausting  the  list  of  candidates  who  were  the  children 
of  seafaring  men  applications  might  be  entertained 
from  the  children  of  landsmen.  The  practice  has  been 
to  advertise  with  huge  placards  in  seaport  towns.  It 
is  a Protestant  institution,  and  numbers  of  the  seamen 
are  Roman  Catholics. 

108.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears  to  us 
the  situation  of  the  institution  does  not  at  all  conduce 
to  the  institution  being  known.  "When  the  case  was 
on  before,  it  was  stated  that  numbers  passed  the 
place  day  after  day  without  knowing  it  was  a school 
at  all. 

Dr.  Traill. — You  cannot  get  the  sons  of  fishermen 
to  come  up  here  to  attend  a school  in  the  city.  Sandy  - 
cove  would  be  a splendid  place  to  establish  it. 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — Many  clergymen  might  think  it 
prudent  to  give  the  choice  to  the  sons  of  landsmen. 

109.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  13th  section 
of  our  Act  of  Parliament  is  very  precise.  “In 
framing  schemes  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  have  regard  to  the  spirit  of  founder’s  in- 
tentions; and  in  every  scheme  which  abolishes  or 
modifies  any  privileges  or  educatiomd  advantages  to 
which  a particular  class  of  person  is  entitled,  they 
shall  have  regard  to  the  educational  interests  of  such 
class,  and  where  the  founder  of  any  endowment  has 
expressly  provided  for  the  education  of  children 
belonging  to  the  poorer  classes,  either  generally  or  of 
a particular  class,  such  endowment  shall  continue  as 
far  iis  requisite  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  such 
children.” 

Mr.  M.  T.  Muses. — If  after  two  or  three  or  four 
elections  we  did  not  get  the  children  of  seafaring  men 
it  might  he  left  open  to  us  then  to  apply  the  benefits  of 
the  charity  to  the  children  of  landsmen. 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — I would  apply  it  to  the  benefit  of 
orphans  and  children  of  seafaring  men  only. 

Dr.  Traill. — I think  the  extension  to  the  children 
of  fishermen  was  intended. 

110.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —The  education  is 
to  be  special  also.  "We  do  not  want  you  to  lose  the 
marine  character  of  the  charity. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — No  doubt  that  would  be  desir- 
able. 

111.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Whenever  a suit- 
able candidate,  the  son  of  a seafaring  man,  presents 
himself  he  must  be  entitled  to  admission  as  against 
any  one  else. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — We  found  £800  accumulated, 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  if  we  could  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  charity  to  other  boys  and  train  them 
for  the  sea  we  would  be  doing  a good  thing. 

112.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  are  referring  to 
boys  who  are  not  the  sons  of  seamen,  but  who  intend 
to  adopt  a seafaring  life. 

Mr.  F.  Stokes.— I take  it  that  we  have  no  power  to 
admit  them. 

113.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  will  make  the 
clause  perfectly  stringent  that  so  long  as  any  suitable 
candidates,  who  are  the.  children  of  seafaring  men, 
present  themselves,the  charityshall  be  confined  to  them. 
It  will  Ire  only  in  the  event  of  Buch  a class  of  candi- 
dates not  presenting  themselves  that  you  will  be  allowed 
to  admit  others,  but  these  must  be  boys  who  intend  to 
adopt  a seafaring  life,  so  that  the  marine  character  of 
the  institution  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — As  regards  the  age  of  candidates, 
section  14  states  that  a boy  shall  not  be  less  than 
eight  nor  more  than  twelve.  It  might  be  desirable  to 
have  that  altered,  as  a boy  of  eight  is  very  young. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  would  be  only  re- 
stricting  yourselves. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Ucto'jf*  4, 1887.  114.  Professor  Dougherty.— Have  you  not  (rawer 

_ ,7“  . to  ascei-tain  by  examination  the  capacity  of  a boy  1 
S,ri»Jsodetay.  Under  that  you  can  protect  yourselves  against  the 
admission  of  a boy  who  would  be  unfit  for  reception 
in  such  an  institution. 

115.  Dr.  Traill. — The  extension  of  the  ago  gives 
you  power  to  get  in  a sufficient  number  of  boys. 

Mr.  F.  Stoke*. — The  existing  Act  provides  that  no 
children  shall  be  received  into  any  school  or  nursery 
unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  corpo- 
ration that  such  child  is  the  orphan  of  a deceased,  re- 
duced, or  decayed  seaman. 

116.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  was  agreed  at 
the  fonner  sitting  that  the  benefits  of  the  charity 
ought  to  be  exteuded  to  the  children  of  fishermen,  and 
we  shall  provide  that  no  others  shall  he  admitted  so 
long  as  there  are  suitable  candidates  who  ai’O  the 
children  of  fishermen  and  other  seafaring  men.  In 
case  there  are  no  such  candidates,  then  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  the  admission  of  other  poor  boys  who 
intended  to  adopt  a seafaring  life. 

Mr.  Thomas  Curtis. — Would  you  extend  it  to  the 
children  of  lighthouse  keepers  ? 

Dr.  Traill. — Under  a clause  such  as  Lord  J ustice 
FitzGibbon  has  mentioned  it  would  extend  to  the 
children  of  lighthouse  keeper's. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  put  in  some 
phrase  that  will  include  every  variety  of  seafaring 
life. 

117.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — As  regards  the  ages  of 
candidates  for  admission,  it  seems  to  me  you  propose 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  governing  body  more  than 
the  scheme  itself  limits  it. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Moses. — We  consider  it  would  he  de- 
sirable to  have  a saving  clause.  If  you  don’t  limit  us 
to  boys  of  eight  and  nine  we  will  be  obliged  to  take 
boys  of  seven. 

118.  Professor  Dougherty. — In  cases  of  urgency 
why  should  you  not  be  at  liberty  to  take  them  1 

‘ Mr.  M.  T.  Moses.  — Because  boys  of  seven  would 
requix-e  a certain  amount  of  nursing. 

Professor  Dougherty. — Tho  difference  between 
seven  ancl  eight  is  not  very  great. 

119.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  find  the  same 
superintendence  would  not  he  suitable  to  boys  of  that 
age! 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — We  had  only  one  case  of  a child  of 


seven  years  of  age,  the  child  of  a seaman  who  died  of 
cholera. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Moses.— The  boys  have  to  wash  and  to  do 
everything  of  that  kind  for  themselves,  and  if  younger 
it  would  entail  nurses. 

120  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  eight  is  the  limit 
in  the  charter. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Let  nine  he  your 
normal  age,  and  you  can  come  down  to  eight  for 
special  reasons. 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — I think  there  is  a little  obscurity  in 
the  19th  clause  as  to  attendance  upon  Divine  Service 
and  religious  instruction. 

121.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  child  must  be 
the  child  of  Protestant  parents. 

Mr.  Curtis. — If  the  father  died  and  the  mother 
married  a Homan  Catholic  tho  child  might  be  & 
Romanist. 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — We  have  always  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  anything  like  prosely- 
tism. 

Mr.  Curtis. — I would  suggest  the  introduction  after 
the  words,  “ any  convenient  place  of  worship” — “ being 
Protestant,"  there  could  then  be  no  objection  to  the 
clause. 

Mr.  F.  Stokes. — Under  the  clause  as  it  stands  at 
present  we  might  Ira  obliged  to  send  tire  children  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship. 

122.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — A child  iB  not 
qualified  for  admission  unless  the  child  of  Protestant 
parents.  Supposing  the  father  died,  if  the  wife  be- 
came a Roman  Catholic  she  might,  no  doubt,  under 
the  clause  as  it  stands  call  on  you  to  send  the  child  to 
chapel. 

123.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  would  meet  your  view 
to  put  iu  the  words,  “ any  place  of  Protestant  wor- 
ship." 

Mr.  Curtis. — That  I think  would  moot  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Stokes. — Have  we  any  power  to  make  any 
agreement  for  the  sale  of  tiro  school  1 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  a sale  of  the  interest 
in  the  premises  in  Merrion-streot,  under'  the  existing 
statute  you  would  require  tho  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  We 
will  send  the  scheme,  when  revised  and  before  it  is 
signed,  to  Mr.  De  Lisle  for  any  observations  you  may 
wish  to  make.  Wo  are  going  to  retain  all  the  existing 
Governors  who  are  not  disqualified. 


Merchant 
Tailors’  School 
Dublin. 


MERCHANT  TAILORS’  SCHOOL,  DUBLIN. 

Mr.  Jt.  MacMullen  was  present  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Body. 


124.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  but  one 
objection  to  this  scheme,  namely,  the  omission 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  sons  of  freemen  as 
defined  in  the  existing  deeds.  We  got  no  evidence 
as  to  the  existence  of  any  recognised  number  of 
children  coming  under  the  particular  description, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  some  evidence  as  to 
that 

Mr.  Richard  MacMullen. — I would  wish  to  refer  the 
Commissioners  to  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the 
Trust  Deed  that  the  members  of  the  Guild  of  Tailors 
have  a prior  claim. 

125.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  there  in  existence  a 
Guild  of  Tailors! 

_ Mr.  R.  MacMullen. — Not  now ; the  Guild  has  been 
dissolved. 

126.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  not  a freeman  of  the 
city  recognised  as  belonging  to  some  particular-  Guild  ! 

Mr.  R.  MucMuUen. — Not  now  j a roll  of  freemen  is 
kept 

127.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  many  children 
have  you  in  the  school  at  present,  descendants  of  free- 
men belonging  to  this  Guild  1 

Mr.  Mac  Mullen. — I -think  twenty-three. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  proof  you 
require  of  their  descent! 

Mr.  MacMullen. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Leeper  was  a mem- 


ber of  that  Guild,  and  we  all  know  those  who  were 
members  of  it  There  is  a roll. 

128.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  a roll  of 
the  Guild  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  tho  dissolution! 

Mr.  MacMullen. -Quite  so,  and  also  of  the  merchants. 

129.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Have  you  got 
these  two  rolls  1 

Mr.  MacMullen. — We  have. 

130.  Dr.  Traill. — You  can  trace  them  ! 

Mr.  MacMullen. — Yes ; we  have  the  claims  on  the 
registered  roll  of  freemen.  There  are,  besides,  1,800 
freemen,  and  every  one  of  their  children  would  be 
entitled.  The  member's  of  these  Guilds  were  Protest- 
ant freemen. 

131.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Were  these  Guilds  limited 
exclusively  to  Protestants! 

Mr.  MacMullen. — Oh,  yes. 

182.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  a list  kept  from 
generation  to  generation  of  the  member's  of  the  Guild  t 

Mr.  MacMullen. — We  require  parties  to  show  what 
claims  they  have,  whether  on  the  Guild  or  on  the 
freedom  of  the  city. 

133.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  require  them  to 
prove  they  were  descendants  of  members  of  the  Guild 
at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  ! 

Mr.  MacMullen. — We  require  them  to  prove  their 
descent. 
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194.  Dr.  Tbaill. — How  are  yon  to  ascertain  their 

Mac  Mullen. — The  roll  extends  back. 

135.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGinnoN. — Tlio  limitation  is 
to  the  children  or  the  descendants  of  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  Guild  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution  1 

Mr.  MacMullen, — We  adhere  to  that. 

Bov.  Dr.  Leeper. — As  the  roll  existed  at  the  time ; 
we  carry  out  that  idea  all  through. 

130.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — The  members  of 
the  Guild  of  Tailors  liavo  the  first  claim  and  then 
Protestant  freemen  of  Dublin  and  tlieir  descendants  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Leeper. — The  descendants  of  freemen  exist- 
ing at  that  date,  not  of  all  freemen. 

*137.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  yon  admit  descendants 
by  the  female  line  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Leeper.  — Yes ; a man  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a freeman  would  be  entitled,  or  serving 
apprenticeship  to  a freoman. 

138.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Did  a man  become  a 
member  of  the  Guild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  by 
marrying  the  daughter  of  a member  of  the  Guild  of 
Tailors  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Leeper. — Yes. 

139.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  13th  clause 
of  the  Act  seems  to  apply,  and  we  must  amend  the 
scheme  accordingly  by  preserving  the  rights  in  question. 
What  do  you  say  as  to  clause  15  giving  power  to  the 
head  master  to  expel  pupils  or  suspend  their  attend- 
ance 1 

Mr.  MacMullen. — We  wish  the  head-master  should 
merely  have  the  power  to  suspend  \uitil  a meeting  of 
the  Board,  when  the  case  could  be  brought  forward. 

140.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a fee- 
farm  rent  of  8*.  9c/.  per  annum  payable  out  of  a 
tenement  or  passage  in  II  igli -street,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  received  for  a considerable 
period  1 


Mr.  Mac  Mullen. — At  the  time  of  handing  over  the  October  i.  tw. 
property  to  the  Trustees  a case  in  reference  to  that  — 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Blackburn,  but  the  thing  was  TaihU*Schoal 

Dublin. 

141.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — From  what  we 
have  seen  of  this  school,  we  consider  it  could  bo  made 
a good  intermediate  school  for  the  northern  part  of 
Dublin.  At  present  it  is  somewhat  restricted. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leeper. — I think  we  have  done  wonders 
when  you  consider  the  materials  we  have. 

Mr.  MacMullen. — There  was  a mortgage  of  £200 
on  it.  We  hoc!  only  an  income  of  £75,  and  by 
management  we  educate  fifty  boys,  and  some  of  tbe 
boys  educated  in  it  now  hold  high  positions  in  society. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leeper. — I may  state  that  one  of  the  boys 
educated  in  it  obtained  a Hebrew  scholarship  in 
col  lego. 

Mr.  MacMvHm. — Our  annual  meeting  was  always 
held  on  tbe  24th  June,  our  charter  day,  and  we  would 
wish  that  to  continue.  We  close  our  accounts  and 
our  year  ends  also  on  the  24th  June,  that  being  St. 

John’s  Day. 

142.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Gould  you  not 
close  your  yearly  account  on  the  31st  March,  and 
submit  the  accounts  on  the  24th  June.  If  you  close 
the  accounts  on  the  24th  June  and  have  a meeting 
tlio  same  day  you  cannot  have  much  opportunity  of 
looking  into  the  accounts  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Leeper. — Wo  pay  our  bills  every  month. 

Mr.  MacMullen. — We  are  most  willing  to  carry 
out  any  suggestion  made  by  the  Commissioners,  hut 
we  feel  bound  to  preserve  existing  interests.  Tbe 
present  premises  do  not  enable  us  to  do  as  much  us 
we  would  desire. 

Professor  DocflUEn-rv.  — I hope  you  will  get 
out  of  them  as  soon  as  possible  and  obtain  move  suit- 
able premises. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  1837. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Limerick. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc:.,;  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
ll.d.,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D. ; and  Professor  DOUGHERTY,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  introductory  statement. 


VTLLIERS’  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Rev.  David  Wilson,  D.D.,  sworn  and  examined. 


143.  We  do  not  wish  the  Commission  to  bo  pre- 
judiced against  us  as  trustees,  owing  to  our  not  linving 
forwarded  a scheme.  The  truth  is  we  felt  we  bail 
ao  better  scheme  than  the  one  wo  were  administering 

Impose  ; the  trustees  felt  that,  under  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Villiers,  and  also  the  scheme  of  the  Lord  Chan, 
wllor  of  1826,  they  wove  absolute  unless  this  Com- 
mission had  full  power  to  intorlero  with  the  will  of 
tho  founder,  and  also  the  scheme  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  1826.  That  was  the  reason  for  the  line  of 
whoa  we  followed. 

144.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  the 
school  was  founded  in  1826  under  Mrs.  Villiers' 
will  ? — If  I gjvo  a i,rief  history  of  tho  endowment  it 
would  be  hotter,  and  you  would  see  our  position. 


145.  Have  you- a copy  of  the  will? — Yes.  It  was  Rev.  David 
dated  3rd  August,  1819.  The  first  thing  content-  Wilson,  i>.d. 
plated  by  Mrs.  villiers  was  the  founding  of  twelve 

widows'  almshouses,  for  which  a certain  sum  was  set 
apart  yearly,  old  money  £340,  present  money 
£313  16s.  lid. 

146.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Where  are  the  alms- 
houses?— About  ton  minutes’  walk  from  this,  on 
what  is  called  the  Island  beyond  the  cathedral. 

147.  There  are  two  schools  in  connection  with  the 
almshouses  ? — Yes  : the  Nicholaa-street  Schools.  After 
those  schools  and  the  almshouses  were  built,  tlicro  was 
a largo  surplus,  and  tho  will  of  Mrs.  Villiers  declared 
that  her  trustees  should  be  absolute  as  to  what  th;.y 
should,  suggest  to  he  done  with  the  1t.!"I'C‘>  cf  tho 
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Oct.  io.  1687.  money.  They  consulted,  prepared  their  scheme,  and 

submitted  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  decreed  that 

^eT\ David  out  of  tWs  gurpjug  there  should  be  built  in  the  new 

' ’ * part  of  the  city  a school  for  Protestant  orphans. 

148.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is  in  Henry -street  ?— 
Yes;  and  in  connection  with  that  orphanage  there 
were  two  schools,  a boys’  school  and  a girls'  day 
school.  Those  arc  the  institutions  which  we  superin- 
tend, that  is  to  say,  the  Rector  of  St.  Munchin's  and 
myself.  Under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Yilliers  the  parties 
named  as  trustees  are  the  Rector  of  St.  Munchin's 
and  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Limerick  for  the 
time  being.  They  ore  to  be  her  sole  trustees.  If  they 
are  unwilling  to  act  then  there  is  a certain  step  to  be 
token,  but  I have  lieen  for  nearly  half  a century 
administering  the  trust,  and  I have  always  found  the 
trustees,  the  Rector  of  St.  Maudlin's  and  the  Presby- 
terian minister  very  willing  to  act.  It  is  largely  a 
labour  of  love,  though  we  have  a certain  sum  of 
money  for  it,  it  t ikes  up  a great  part  of  the  time  of  the 
trustees,  but  we  feel  our  respective  congregations  have 
a vested  interest  in  it,  and  therefore  we  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  recede  from  the  matter.  Under  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Yilliers,  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  trustees  have  each  a sum  of  £40  of  the  old 
money  for  acting  ns  trustees. 

149.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  tho  pro- 
perty?— You  will  observe  that  there,  were  several 
reports,  the  Lord  Chaucellor  in  1 826  referred  it  to  the 
Master  to  report,  and  ft  report  was  made,  iu  1836. 
The  report  which  got  into  my  hands  when  I came  to 
the  city  of  Limerick  in  1844  was  a report  of  Master 
Henn  of  that  same  year.  It  has  never  been  out  of 
Chancery.  I have  been  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  hands 
for  the  past  forty  years  and  upwards. 

150.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  the  money  in  Chan- 
cery?— Part  of  it  Tho  £340  for  the  payment  of  the 
widows’  annuities,  derivable  from  lands  in  Counties 
Limerick,  Clare,  and  Tipperary ; the  balance  of  tho 
money  is  in  tho  Funds,  and  in  accordance  with  this  re- 
port of  Master  Heim,  the  Chancellor  caused  several 
additions  to  be  made  to  the  payments  which  wo  were 
bound  to  pay. 

151.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  payments  ? — In  the 
first  place  we  pay  £24  per  annum  to  each  of  tho 
widows.  In  addition  to  the  payment  to  widows  the 
large  institution  has  to  be  kept  in  proper  repair.  We 
have  £3,641  Old  Government  8$  per  cent,  now,  of 
course,  3 per  cents.,  producing  £109  4s.  8 if.  per  annum, 
that  is  devoted  to  special  purposes,  not  educational  at 
all ; it  is  to  pay  the  Presbyterian  congregation  so 
much,  and  the  Fever  Hospital  so  much,  aud  to  pay 
also  tho  trustees  £40  for  each. 

102.  Where  is  that  fund  ? — It  is  in  Chancery,  and 
we  get  the  money  from  tho  Accountant-General  after 
passing  our  account  for  the  previous  year. 

153.  Arc  you  obliged  to  lodge  an  account  each 
year? — Each  year  for  the  last  forty  years  I have  pre- 
pared an  account 

154.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  liable  to  costs? — We 
are  liable  to  a little  costs,  not  much ; it  used  to  be  a 
very  large  figure,  hut  wo  administer  now  under  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  he  has  a clerk  who  is  pretty 
sharp  about  that,  and  causes  us  to  prepare  our 
accounts  in  such  a way  that  the  solicitor  might  not 
draw  so  largely  out  of  our  funds. 

155.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  obliged 
to  employ  a solicitor  1 — Yes. 

156.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  is  the  cost  now? 
—I  think  about  £15  a year;  it  varies,  sometimes  it 
is  more  and  sometimes  less.  We  paid  our  local  soli- 
citor last  year  £15  17«.  Id. 

157.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  say  your 
local  solicitor,  have  you  more  than  one? — No,  hut  we 
pay  the  solicitors  of  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  whatever  they  do.  Last 
year  £4  0s.  5 d. 

158.  What  do  they  do? — They  appear  before  the 
Chief  Clerk,  and  insist  upon  appealing  before  him. 


159.  Therefore  you  have  to  pay  for  the  appearance 
of  the  Commissioners  before  the  Chief  Clerk? Yes 

ICO.  Yon  aro  aware  tlint  under  our  Act  your 
accounts  could  be  passed  before  the  Local  Government 
Board  Auditor  ?— That  is  scarcely  in  the  interests  of 
the  solicitors. 

16 1 . Dr.  Traill.— Have  you  to  pay  any  costs  jn 
Chancery  exclusive  of  wluvt  you  pay  to  the  local  soli- 
citor? — No.  Part  of  this  £15  17s.  Id.  paid  by  ns  to 
our  local  solicitor  would  be  for  his  appearance  or  his 
representative  when  the  account  was  being  passed. 

1G2.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGinnoN. — Then  the  costs 
couio  to  about  £20  a year? — About  £20. 

1G3.  Is  there  any  expense  incurred  on  the  occasion 
of  any  change  in  the  ofiioe  of  trustee  ? — Formerly  there 
was,  but  in  the  Church  I represent  the  promotion  is 
so  slow  we  have  very  little  experience  in  that  depart- 
meat.  When  my  friend  here  succeeded  after  Arch-, 
deacon  Hare  died,  I intimated  that  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  through  his  chief  clerk,  aud  some  steps 
were  taken  and  ho  was  recognised. 

164.  Wliat  did  that  cost  ! — A very  small  sum,  per- 
haps not  more  thiui  £1 ; I don’t  think  even  so  much. 

165.  I don't  think  you  could  intimate  anything  to 
the  Chancellor  through  a solicitor  for  £1  ? — It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  tho  Chief  Clerk  is,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  it  is  not  so  costly. 

166.  Is  that  £3,041  Government  Stock,  kept  as  a 
separate  capital  sum? — It  is  kept  separate  and  ac- 
counted for  separately  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
accordance  with  Master  Henn's  scheme. 

1 67.  First  tho  year’s  annuity  to  each  of  tho  trustees, 
£40  Irish,  equal  to  £3G  18s.  0 d. ; three  guineas  to  St 
John’s  Fever  Hospital : £8  Os.  10i.,  that  is  £90s.9<£, 
Irish,  to  the  Trustees  for  the  relief  of  poor  objects  of 
charity  in  Limerick ; a year’s  subscription  to  the 
Presbyterian  congregation,  £19  8s.  Id.  What  is  that 
£9  0s.  9 d.  applied  for? — That  is  divided,  each  trustee 
gets  half  to  glvo  to  any  poor  parties. 

168.  Tlic  next  fund? — We  used  to  have  a second 
account,  which  was  a very  small  one,  and  by  order 
of  the  Cliaueollor  it  was  transferred  to  the  tim'd 
account.  Our  principal  sum  in  the  third  account  is 
£21,344  6s.  lc/.,  in  tho  new  three  per  cents. , producing 
£040  Gs.  7i L ; that  is  also  in  the  funds,  and  we  get 
tho  order  from  the  Accountant-General  in  Chancery. 
Anil  in  addition  we  have  £2,127  11s.  7 d.  Consols, 
producing  £63  1 Gs.  5iZ.  That  is  all  in  Chancery  to 
the  same,  account. 

1G9.  Wlmt  are  the  purposes  of  those? — For  paying 
— first,  the  twelve  widows. 

170.  They  got  £24  a year  ouch  ? — Yes,  Iliad  better 
state,  aiul  that  will  complete  our  moneys,  in  addition 
to  that  we  invested,  last  year,  a sum  of  £500  also  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  producing  about  £15  per 
annum,  that  was  the  result  of  savings.  Tho  original 
decree  of  the  Lord  Chuneellor,  and  the  Report  of 
Master  Henn,  stated  that  there  was  a balance  of  some 
£80  from  year  to  year  which  would  lie  added  to 
capital ; tlint  lias  been  largely  reduced  owing  to  the 
34  and  3J  per  cent,  ceasing  to  exist,  and  of  course  our 
dividends  have  been  reduced  considerably.  However 
we  had  savings  to  the  extent  of  £500,  which  tbe 
Chief  Clerk  asked  us  to  invest,  tlmt  was  done  last  year. 

171.  Have  you  any  other  cash  or  stock  ? — No  other 
cash  whatever,  except  any  small  current  balance. 

172.  What  other  endowment  have  you?— From 
what  we  call  Scott’s  annuity  we  have  the  sum  of  £340 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Mrs,  Yilliers,  per 
annum  of  the  old  money,  of  the  present  money, 
£313  16s.  lid. 

173.  Why  is  it  called  Scott’s  annuity? — Because 
tho  Misses  Scott,  now  the  Madames  Fosberry,  are  the 
people  who  pay  it  to  us  through  theiragent,  Mr.  Moricc. 

174.  On  what  lands  is  it  charged  ?— -On  Loughoms, 
Drumdiffe,  and  other  lands  in  Glare,  Limorick,  and 
Tipperary. 

175.  Is  it  safe? — That  is  hard  to  say.  We  livem 
bad  times,  but  I remember  worse  times.  After  the 
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famine  of  1847  and  1848  we  could  get  no  money  out  192.  In  whom  are  the  premises  vested? — It  must  Oct.  w,  wsr. 
of  these  lauds,  and  the  trustees  became  responsible  to  be  in  the  trustees,  it  is  all  in  the  trustees.  R . 77“. 

the  Bank  for  a large  sum  for  keeping  our  widows  193.  Lord  Jnstico  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  you  are  Wilsuol'n.u' 
from  starving.  We  then  applied  to  the  Lord  aware  that  unless  you  are  incorporated  in  some  way 
Chancellor  for  a Receiver,  nnd  after  some  time  wo  your  title  may  become  defective  ? — That  is  a matter 
got  onr  moneys.  worthy  of  inquiry,  but  it  never  came  into  our  heads. 

1 76.  Do  you  menu  to  say  you  got  tliu  arrears  as  well  There  is  a clause  in  the  will  specifying  the  portion  of 

as  what  were  accruing? — Yes,  and  we  were  in  no  iliili-  laud  where  those  almshouses  should  be  built. 

culty until  lately;  thoreare  the  agent’s  letters,  we  are  194.  Then  that  was  Mrs  Villiers’  own  land? — I 
keeping  him  up  to  it.  don’t  know.  There  is  a devise  in  the  will  of  “ all 

177.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGinnoN. — The  first  letter  is  that  iwircel  of  land  situated  in  St.  Muncliin’s  Pai-ish, 
sending  the  amount  of  the  annuity  to  the  29tli  Sep-  purchased  by  me  from  Lord  Glentworth,  formerly 
tember,  188G,  dated  22nd  March,  1887.  “Uiavesout  Bishop  of  Limerick.” 

you  this  out  of  my  own  money  ns  there  is  more  than  19.').  Dr.  MottOY. — Wliat  about  the  house  in 
a year’s  rent  clue  on  the  estate,  and  I recommend  Ileury-street? — The  propertyin  Hen ry-sireet  belonged 
you  not  spend  as  much  as  you  have  done,  as  fclio  estate  to  the  late  Sir  John  llibton,  and  our  yearly  payment 

cannot  pay  it,  and  I shall  not  advance  again.”  That  of  .£12  4s.  2 d.  was  made  to  liim. 

does  not  look  very  encouraging? — It  is  not  very  190.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  evidence  we 
encouraging.  have  got  is  tlmt  the  place  was  held  under  a renewable 

178.  You  have  been  paid  up  to  the  29 th  September,  lease  dated  15th  October,  1835,  at  £12  4s.  2d.  You 

18S6,  iu  full  ? — Oh,  more  than  that,  we  are  paid  up  have  no  deeds,  and  don’t  know  whether  it  was  renewed 

to  the  25th  March  last.  or  not? — No ; but  so  far  as  I know  it  is  perpetually 

179.  24th  March,  1887,  from  Dr.  Wilson  to  the  agent,  renewable. 

“The  trustees  think  it  right  to  inf  irui  you  tlmt  however  197.  What  is  your  first  payment? — £288  a year 

wise  your  advice  wo  are  bound  to  act  not  upon  it,  but  to  the  twelve  widows. 

in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Villiers,  IDS.  The  next  sums  you  pay  are  to  persons  coa- 
and  tho  order  of  tho  Lord  Chancellor,  both  specifying  uected  with  the  almshouses  and  schools? — Yes. 
twelve  widows  to  bo  maintained,  and  the  amount  to  199.  The  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  of  the  nnrle 
lie  given  to  each,  and  the  fund  to  meet  payment.  Wc  school  in  Nicholas-street  is  £30,  and  the  schoolmistress, 
have  no  doubt  that  if  you  fail  to  obtain  the  annuity  £25  '1 — Yes. 

within  a reasonable  time  the  Lord  Chnncollor  will  200.  Are  those  schools  in  connection  with  the 
order,  as  in  your  predecessor's  case,  the  ste|w  that  National  Board? — Yes,  both  of  these, 
should  ho  taken  in  the  interests  of  the  trust.”  You  201.  What  is  the  attendance  ? — The  average  on  the 
got  another  half-year  since  ? — Yes.  roll  for  the  year  ended  3 1st  December,  1886,  was  : 

180.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  lands  on  which  males,  29-2  ; females,  21'8 ; total,  50-8. 

they  are  charged,  wlrnt  their  annual  value  is  ? — Ido  202.  Do  you  join  yourself  to  tho  National  Board  as 
not.  I know  somet  hing  of  tho  lands  of  Druinclilib  near  a mixed  school  or  do  you  get  capitation  giants  in 
Eunis,  whore  I have  been.  each  of  tho  schools  ?— About  1 87  3,  the  two  schools 

181.  Is  the  monoy  paid  direct  to  yoii  or  tho  Court  being  so  small  in  number,  the  Commissioners  asked 

of  Chancery? — It  is  paid  direct  to  tho  trustees.  the  trustees  to  unite  tho  schools  for  educational  pur- 

182.  Do  you  a lcoop  a bank  account? — We  keep  a poses,  so  that  there  is  but  one  school  that  draws  the 
lank  account,  anil  if  it  should  happen  there  is  a little  grant  from  the  National  Board. 

money  wo  don’t  require  wo  keep  it  on  deposit  receipt.  203.  You  have  made  oue  mixed  school  in  the  sense 

183.  Are  you  under  terms  in  tho  Chancery  scheme  of  the  National  Board,  of  the  two  schools  ?— Yes,  with 
to  keep  a bank  account  ? — Wonronot.  Myexpoiionce  this  exception,  that  we  have  a separate  school  for 
has  taught  mo  that  every  such  institution  or  charity  fumales,  iuid  have  a female  teacher  to  give  instruction 
fund  should,  in  tho  interest  of  itself,  be  administered  to  the  junior  classes,  and  iu  her  own  schoolroom  special 
by  a superior  power,  like  tho  Court  of  Chancery,  it  instruction  in  knitting  and  so  on. 

has  kept  those  trustees  right  for  nearly  halt  a century,  204.  Is  your  salaried  teacher  the  male  or  the  femulo  ? 
when  just  like  our  lieighitours  we  might  have  been  a — The  male  teacher. 

little  loose  anil  careless,  hut  ns  wo  have  to  give  an  205.  What  is  liis  classification? — The  man  who  left 
account  each  year  of  ovory  penny  wo  s|>oud  to  the  us  in  July  hist  came  in  the  Second  Division,  and  he 
Court  of  Chancery,  it  has  resulted  that  we  have  neither  left  us  First  of  First.  We  have  got  a new  man  now 
gained  £1  nor  lost  one  penny.  who  is  First  of  Third  ; he  will  go  in  for  an  examina- 

184.  Dr.  Thaiu.. — Do  you  include  that  annuity  of  tion  soon,  and  although  we  thought  our  last  man,  and 
£313  in  your  annual  account  to  Chancery  ? — Of  course,  so  did  the  Inspector,  about  one  of  the  best  touchers  in 

185.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGi  jjiion. — Then  your  entire  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  first  occasion  on  which 

income  amounts  to  nearly  £1,200? — £1,142  is.  Id.  his  school  was  examined  for  results  fees,  every  child 
last  year,  provided  wo  get  the  £15  as  the'  interest  on  hail  to  be  promoted  whether  he  would  or  not,  yet  odd 
the  £500  invested.  to  say  under  this  man  who  is  First  of  Third  the  at- 

186.  How  are  your  school  premises  held  ? — In  per-  tendance  is  largely  increased,  so  that  in  the  first 

petnity.  ciuar.ter  the  average  attendance  is — male,  36-2  ; female, 

187.  Do  you  pay  any  rent  for  thorn  ? — None  for  the  32.6 ; making  69  of  a total.  ; 

ground  on  which  we  have  the  almshouses  and  the  206.  Professor  Douqherty.  — Is  he  a trained 
Nicholas-street  Schools.  We  pay  £12  4s.  2d.  per  teacher? — He  is. 

annum  for  the  ground  iu  Henry-street.  207.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— A very  small  ad- 

188.  Have  you  a perpetual  interest  in  it  ? — It  is  a dition  to  your  attendance,  then,  would  give  you  two 

long  lease.  salaries? — Yes. 

189.  Have  you  got  tho  doeds  ?— No,  before  I became  208.  Is  it  an  entirely  elementary  school?— No,  we 
trustee  everything  was  kept  in  Dublin ; the  late  Henry  have  pupils  in  advanced  mathematics.  Our  late  teacher 
Burroughs,  whose  father  hail  been  solicitor  for  the  taught  in  all  departments,  chemistry  and  so  on. 

£ostees,  was  solicitor.  And  the  master  and  Mr.  209.  The  next  item  is  salary  for  a nude  teacher  in 
Burroughs  kept  the  whole' thing  together  and  sent  us  the  boys’ school,  Henry-street  ? — Yea. 

the  sums  necessary  to  bo  expended.  210.  I believe  that  school  is  closed  at  present? — 

190.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.—  It  is  stated  that  the  erection  That  school  is  closed  at  present.  There  was  a tune 
|>f  the  schoolhouso  and  almshouses  cost  £3,600  ? — 8o  when  that  school  was  the  best  school  of  its  class  in 

it  stated.  Limerick  for  many  years  after  I came  to  Limerick. 

191.  And  you  hold  these  houses  free  of  all  reut? — In  fact  it  existed  almost  alone  in  that  part  of  the 

*es.  city.  Times  have  changed,  anil  our  Bchool  has 
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Oct.  in.  »n87.  changed  with  them.  Since  Leamy’s  school  was  es- 
Rov.  m tablishod,  and  the  endowments  of  Leamy  are  much 
Wilson.  d.d.  superior  to  our  endowments,  they  were  always  able 
to  command  first  rate  teachers,  and  they  have  a fair 
staff.  Then  the  Model  School  took  away  a large 
number  of  the  class  of  children  who  attended  our 
school  in  Henry  street.  The  Archdeacon  of  Limerick, 
who  is  rector  of  St  Michael’s,  has  also  a largo  school 
tli ere,  and  my  notion  is  that  there  are  too  many  male 
schools  in  that  neighbourhood. 

211.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Tli  e supply  of  education  of 
that  kind  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements! — It  is  up 
to  it  at  any  rate  in  my  opinion;  I shall  not  say  more. 
Nevertheless,  we  felt  we  were  hound  to  make  an 
effort  to  continue  our  male  school,  but  we  were  ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate  in  our  last  teacher,  although 
lie  was  highly  recommended  to  us ; ho  turned  out  a 
failure,  and  wo  had  to  dismiss  him  in  the  beginning 
of  the  quarter.  Then  we  wrote  to  others.  There 
was  one  man  here  from  Belfast,  who  had  passed  a very 
good  examination  iu  connection  with  the  University 
there,  and  when  he  saw  the  state  of  things,  lie  thought 
it  better  to  hold  on,  and  then  my  co-trustce  and 
myself  thought  it  better,  as  tins  Commission  was 
coming  down,  to  wait. 

212.  Dr.  Traill. — How  lung  is  it  closed  1 — Only 
since  August. 

213.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Supposing  the 
provision  to  be  sufficient  in  other  schools,  the  Model 
School  and  Leamy’s  School,  for  the  class  of  children 
who  would  go  to  the  Henry-street  school,  whether 
would  you  consider  it  mow  expedient  to  increase  the 
boarding  provision  for  girls,  or  to  apply  the  endow- 
ment in  some  other  way! — You  have  exactly  indi- 
cated the  line  of  thought  the  trustees  had.  I wrote  a 
letter  a year  and  a half  ago  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Lonl  Chancellor  on  this  very  subject.  Our  orphanage, 
requires  enlargement,  the  male  sclioolhouxc  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  building,  mul  there  is  a dour  which  of 
com-se  we  have  always  locked  up  conimuuicating  with 
•it.  We  wore  about  applying  for  leave  to  expend  this 
£500  in  enlarging  the  orphanage,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  thought  this  Commission  would  soo  perhaps  there 
is  no  use  for  such  a school.  Wo  had  thought  of  asking 
for  leave  to  have  the  whole  building  thrown  into  tho 
orphanage,  giving  us  the  room  we  require,  and  for 
which  we  were  prepared  to  spend  the  £501). 

214.  Is  there  any  other  orplinuago  in  Limerick  or 
its  neighbourhood  for  Protestant  gilds  1 

Ven.  F.  G.  Hamilton — There  is  a Protestant 
Orphan  Home  for  senior  girls. 

215.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  morenpplioutions 
for  orphan  girls  than  you  can  receive !— Nob  now; 
formerly  we  had. 

21G.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  tlioy  all  local  1 — Not  all 
local. 

217.  How  far  do  you  consider  yourselves  froo  to  go 
out  of  the  county  Limerick  ? — Here  istheordcrin  which 
the  cases  of  applicants  shall  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Girls  whose  parents  have  resided  five  years  in 
the  city  or  liberties  of  Limerick,  the  couuties  of 
limerick  and  Clare,  and  have  lost  both  parents. 

218.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. — Were  those  regulations 
made  by  yourselves  1 — By  the  former  trustees,  and 
we  have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  them. 

219.  Professor  Docchkrty. — Were  they  mutleunder 
the  Chancery  Scheme  1 —They  were  submitted  I know. 

220.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  saw  a girl 
there  to-day  who  said  she  was  from  the  county 
Tipperary  ?-  - Why  not,  the  property  of  Mrs.  Villiers 
is  in  the.  counties  limerick,  Clare,  and  Tipperary. 

221.  Would  there  he  any  objection,  in  your 
opinion,  to  the  area  of  the  charity  being  extended  so 
as  to  have  the  three  counties  in  1 — Not  the  least,  and 
practically  we  have  done  it»  Before  I became  a 
trustee  girls  from  Fethard,  Tipperary,  and  Clonmel 
were  admitted. 

222.  Professor  Dougherty. — Perhaps  yon  would 
not  object  to  even  a wider  ureal — Not  at  all,  and  if 


there  were  not  a sufficiont  number  of  applications  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  we  would  look  to 
wider  urea. 

223.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Would  there  be 
any  objection  that  in  tho  first  instance  the  children 
should  be  admitted  from  Limerick,  Clare,  and 
Tipperary,  aiul  the  right  to  admit  othor  children 
should  be  subsequent  to  that? — That  is  our  pfio. 
ciple.  Our  sleeping  accommodation  for  twenty 
girls  is  extremely  limited.  Our  doctor  is  totally 
opposed  to  our  admitting  more  than  sixteen, 
though  last  year  we  had  nineteen,  and  we  have  no 
provision  in  the  case  of  sickness ; wo  would  have  to 
send  the  girls  up  to  St.  John’s  Hospital  or  some 
similar  institution. 

224.  Dr.  Traill.— ITow  many  would  it  hold  ifyOU 
had  the  hoys’  school? — Wo  could  accommodate  at 
least  half  a dozen  more. 

Rev.  Mr.  CUirlat. — There  would  bo  twenty-six 
altogether. 

225.  Lord  J ustieu  Fli'/G  i imox. — Wo  saw  the  school 
to  day  and  the  teacher  there,  and  we  wore  all  most 
favourably  impressed  by  its  cleanliness  aiul  good  order. 
You  have  a matron? — Yes. 

22G.  What  are  lior  duties  1 — What  would  be  tLe 
dnty  of  any  matron  of  an  establishment. 

227.  She  told  us  she  took  no  part  in  the  teaching? 
— Slio  docs  not  teach  ; she  keeps  the  [dace  in  proper 
trim  and  order ; she  buys  all  things  lor  them  iu  the 
shape  of  clothing  and  food,  and  generally  superintends 
the  orphans. 

228.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  one  teacher  and 
an  assistant  l — Yus. 

229.  What  salary  do  you  pay  the  teacher? — Tliafirat 
entry  l have  is  “ one  year's  salary  to  Jfluatior  lluwsou 
as  teacher  of  tlui  girls'  school,  .£25,"  aiul  then  she 
is  put  down  again,  ’*0111!  year's  salary  as  assistant 
teacher,  £13."  flow  is  that? — Ilecauso Mrs.  lluwsou 
was  a teucliur  of  the  day  school,  and  iu  addition 
acted  as  assistant  in  t-lio  orphanage.  She  superin- 
tended tho  children,  and  her  duty  was,  iu  the 
absence  of  fclio  matron,  always  to  be  on  the  spot  in 
order  to  maiutuiu  proper  order. 

230.  The  uext  two  items  strike  one  us  rather  large : 
“Thomas  Dickson,  a year's  salary  for  gardening 
£G,”  and  as  gatekeeper,  £10.  Is  it  necessary  to 
have  a man  resident  the  re  l--llo  is  reside  ut  at  the 
Widows'  Almshouses,  his  duties  are  altogether  there. 

231.  Dr.  Traill.- -What  do  you  pay  tho  matron! 
.£40  pur  annum. 

232.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiiiion. — Then  I under- 
stand the  gato-keei>or  and  gardener  is  at  the  institu- 
tion not  at  the  school  1 — Ho  is  at  the  almshouses,  his 
duty  is  to  run  massages  for  the  ladies  and  so  an,  and 
is  necessary  ns  11  protection  to  them  aud  to  the  place. 

233.  Then  there  is  au  item  of  .£10  for  lending 
libraries,  are  tlioso  under  the  will  ? — No,  not  under 
the  will  hut  under  the  scheme.  They  are  iu  connection 
with  the  schools  at  the  almshouses  aud  with  tho  schools 
at  Henry-street,  and  in  accordance  with  this  scheme 
of  1844.  The  trustees'  hands  are  bound  ; we  are  not 
allowed  to  exceed  an  expenditure  iu  any  one  deport- 
ment. 

234.  Who  has  the  use  of  these  libraries! — The 
children  of  the  schools,  and  the  teachers  are  the  parties 
who  superintend  Ihoui.  When  Master  Jienu  was 
asked  to  report  ho  gave  a copy  of  the  former  schedule- 
that  had  been  adopted  in  1830,  aud  specified  where 
there  should  be  an  enlarged  provision,  and  nnimigst 
the  rest  lie  made  an  addition  with  regard  to  lending 
libraries. 

235.  Lord  J ustico  Naihh. — Who  can  borrow  lxioks  ? 
— Simply  the  children  at  the. schools. 

230.  William  Marshall  us  librarian  oftho  boys’ school, 
Nicholus-strwt,£3 ; Mary  Jane  Marshall  us  librarian  oj 
tho  girls’  school,  £2;  — Itoulifort,  librarian  of  the  boys 
scIrkjI  at  llonry-stroet,  £3  ; Eloauor  Hewson,  librarian 
of  the  girls’ school,  Henry-street,  £2.  In  1880  there 
is  an  outry  of  uu  application  to  the  Court  of  Cliancer.', 
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gjiJ  a scheme  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and  a counter 
scheme  proposed  by  the  trustees,  what  was  all  that 
about?— The  trustees  wished  some  changes.  When 
we  an  application  to  the  Chief  Clerk  he  said  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
had  a say  in  the  matter  and  must  appear,  and  they  did 
appear,  they  put  in  their  view  of  the  matters,  but  I 
think  our  view  was  carried  and  confirmed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

:>37.  The  cost  of  that  must  have  been  considerable. 
You  don’t  seem  to  have  got  very  much  alteration  in 
your  powers?— Very  little?  indeed,  and  from  time  to 
time  there  are  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by  parties. 

238.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— DoyoumoanbytheCommis- 
sioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests? — I mean 
by  that,  involving,  ns  my  co-trustee  knows,  a consider- 
able amount  of  writing  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to 
have  a matter  put  right,  a small  matter.  I think  that 
was  whether  wo  should  bo  allowed  to  expend  an  extra 
sum  of  our  funds  for  one  thing. 

239.  What  you  would  wish  would  be  that  your 
powers  should  be  move  elastic  ? —Yes. 

240.  Lord  Justice  FitzGi  n iion.— Tlio  whole  thing 
that  this  scheme  and  counteischeme  were  about  was 
that  the  annuities  to  the  twelve  widows  paid  at.£24  late 
currency,  should  bo  increased  to  £24  British  currency, 
and  that  each  widow  should  be  supplied  annually  with 
a ton  and  a half,  instead  of  one  ton  of  coal,  and  £8  be 
paid  to  servants,  instead  of  £5,  and  that  £148 
dividends  which  had  accumulated,  should  be  applied 
to  the  repairing  of  the  building  and  replacement  of  the 
furniture,  and  that  you  should  be  at  liberty,  subject  to 
the  provision  for  repairs  of  building  and  replacement 
of  furniture,  to  expend  such  sum  in  your  hand  as  you 
might  think  right  in  sending  orphans  to  the  sen-side 
or  increasing  apprentice  fees,  and  that  any  other 
surplus  should  bo  applied  in  maintenance  of  orphans. 
Does  it  occur  to  you  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
charity  if  tilings  of  that  kind  could  be  administered 
by  the  trustees  without  going  to  Chancery? — Un- 
doubtedly, but  by  this  scheme  of  the  Master,  con- 
firmed by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  wo  were  restricted  in 
our  payments,  wo  could  not  exceed  .£50  in  repair  of 
institutions. 

241.  How  are  the  children  admitted,  do  you 
nominate  them  ? — By  the  trustees ; applications  come 
to  us. 

242.  Professor  DOUGHERTY. — Do  yon  give  any  in- 
dustrial training  in  the  orphanage? — You  perceive  by 
our  scheme  wo  are  not  allowed  to  keep  the  girls  after 
reaching  sixteen,  but  nil  the  girls  are  miulo  useful,  and 
on  reaching  ten  years  of  age.  have  tlio  several  duties  of 
the  house  to  attend  to. 

243.  In  connection  with  household  work  1 — Just  so, 
each  of  them  is  told  off  to  do  something  in  connection 
*ith  household  work,  and  tlio  larger  gilds  have  all  the 
work  of  the  institution  to  do  in  scrubbing,  cleaning, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  taking  their  turn  at 
washing. 

244.  Do  you  tcacli  sewing,  mending,  and  knitting? 
—yes,  and  many  of  these  girls  make  their  own  clothes 
before  going  out  of  the  institution. 

245.  Would  it  be  au  advantage  for  you  to  have  the 
power,  in  the  event  of  your  thinking  it  necessary,  to 
beep  the  girls  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  ? — Yes. 

246.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  they  cook? — Yes. 

247.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  they  do  not  go 
out  as  household  servants  ? — No,  because  they  have 
generally  been  of  a higher  class.  For  instance,  I have 
had  four  girls  there,  sisters,  who  were  daughters  of  an 
Agent  of  Lord  Hawarden,  and  ono  of  them  recollected 
her  father  having  oneof  the  best  houses  in  co.  Tipperary, 
and  having  £1,000  a year,  and  when  ho  died  ho  left  a 
widow  with  eleven  children  without  £11. 

248.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  fixed  times  for 
admitting  pupils  1— No,  there  are  just  the  two  trustees, 
and  we  suit  each  other’s  convenience  in  the  mattor  of 
a meeting.  Wo  meet  frequently  for  the  interests  of 


the  institution.  A large  amount  of  time  is  occupied,  Oct.  10.  rear 
and  we  sec  each  other  on  an  average  weekly.  _ — 

249.  Lord  Justice  FitzG-ituiox. — I see  you  have  a Wilson  "n!n. 
power  of  paying  apprentice  fees  up  to  £10  ? — Yes. 

250.  Do  you  find  you  can  get  any  good  for  an 
apprentice  fee  of  £10  now?— No.  There  was  a time 
when  we  could  get  beef  at  id.,  a lb.,  now  everything  is 
double,  and  our  money  is  consumed  in  that  way,  it 
does  not  go  so  far.  But  in  addition  to  that  our  income 
has  been  diminished  by  the  34?  per  cents,  coming  down 
to  3,  and  we  were  threatened  with  another  reduction, 
and  were  uneasy  about  it. 

251.  Dr.  Traill, — Has  not  the  price  of  food  gone 
down  in  the  Inst  few  years? — I don’t  think  it  has  gone 
so  far  down  in  Limerick  as  elsewhere.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  £10  apprentice  fee  it  sufficed  forty 
years  ago,  when  wc  had  ladies  who  hod  separate 
establishments  as  bcnuctmokers,  dressmakers,  and 
so  on ; they  were  all  anxious  to  get  our  orphans 
for  the  £10,  and  keep  them  in  their  houses  and  board 
them  for  three  years.  Matters  are  totally  revolu- 
tionized, that  class  of  persons  has  totally  disappeared, 
and  the  monster  houses  have  swallowed  up  these, 
and  now  we  have  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  our 
girls.  If  we  succeed  in  getting  the  heads  of  these 
monster  houses  to  take  in  our  orphans,  they  won't 
board  them,  and  the  boarding  has  fallen  on  the  trustees. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  late  co-trustee,  paid  a 
largo  sum  of  money  out  of  his  pocket  for  Episcopalian 
girls.  I myself  have  clone  it  for  Presbyterian  girls. 

That  ta  to  say  we  took  the  £10,  but  when  we  paid  6s. 
or  8s.  for  their  board  and  lodging  weekly,  as  we  did 
often,  for  the  two  years  it  would  cost  us  a sum  of 
£15  or  £16  out  of  pocket. 

252.  Lord  Justice  FmGinnox. — Then  you  think 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  power  to  increase 
your  apprentice  fee? — Yes,  that  was  our  object  in 
applying  to  the  chief  clerk. 

253.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  about  the  re- 
ligious education  of  the  orphans? — It  is  attended  to 
both  by  the  matron  and  assistant  matron.  All  the 
orphans  are  either  Episcopalians  or  Presbyterians,  and 
they  go  to  their  respective  sabbath  schools,  and  are  in 
their  ministers'  bible  classes. 

254.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  working  such 
an  arrangement,  because  we  are  constantly  told  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  a boarding  school  on  this 
system  ? — Wo  never  have  had  one  particle  of  difficulty. 

My  first  co-trustee  was  the  present  Primate,  then  the 
Hev.  Robert  Knox,  after  him  the  Rev.  Robert 
Stavoley,  Rector  of  St.  Muneliin’s,  after  him  the  late 
Archdeacon  of  Limerick.  My  present  co-trustee  is 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  and  in  administering  the  trust, 
although  wo  belong  to  different  sections  of  the  church, 
we  never  had  a wrangle  or  quarrel,  I am  sure  I would 
havo  bad  more  if  I had  had  a Presbyterian  clergyman, 
and  he  might  have  had  more  if  he  had  had  an  Episco- 
palian or  Irish  Church  trustee, 

255.  Do  you  happen  to  know  to  what  denomination 
Mrs.  Villiers  belonged  1 — She  was  a Presbyterian. 

256.  And  it  was  under  her  will  that  the  Rector  of 
St.  Munchin’s  became  co-trustee? — It  was.  I had  a 
statement  to  that  effect.  I have  been  here  now  for 
nearly  half  a century,  and  when  I came  here  I had  a 
large  number  of  old  men,  members  of  the  Church,  who 
lived  at  the  same  time  with  Mrs.  Villiers,  and  Mr. 

Glover,  one  of  our  elders,  was  about  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  Church ; if  he  had  been  living  now  he 
should  have  been  about  100  years  of  age,  so  that  he 
lived  with  Mrs.  Villiers  for  a considerable  number  of 
years.  He  knew  very  well  both  Mr.  Duddly,  the 
Rector  of  St.  Munchin’s,  and  my  predecessor,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  and  was  able  to  testify  that  Mrs. 

Villiers  was  a Presbyterian,  both  she  and  her  mother 
They  were  of  Puritan  origin.  Both  endowed  the 
Presbyterian  minister  os  such  over  and  above  his 
salary  as  trustee. 

257.  The  Presbyterian  Congregation  takes  a benefit 
under  the  will  ?— It  does. 
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Od.  10.  tS87.  258.  In  the  event  of  a new  governing  body  being 

— . formed  for  this  Institution,  would  yon  be  in  favour  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  trustees  1—1  don’t  see  any 
necessity. 

259.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon- — Our  experience  is 
that  where  there  are  only  one  or  two  trustees,  if  even 
one  of  the  trustees  is  really  active  and  attentive  till 
goes  well,  but  there  is  no  security  that  that  will 
always  be  the  case,  and,  unfortunately,  in  n great 
many  instances,  it  has  not  been  so.  Wc  have  tried  to 
add  to  the  governing  bodies  where  they  are  so  small, 
generally  some  lay  element,  for  the  management  of 
property,  that  would  be  likely  to  work  harmoniously 
with  the  others.  Supposing  it  was  left  to  ourselves  to 
constitute  a governing  body,  possibly  you  would  say  it 
should  stay  as  it  is,  but  if  any  addition  bo  mode  to  it, 
in  wbat  direction  do  you  think  we  should  look  to  get 
trustees  that  would  be  likely  to  bo  useful  1 — In  that 
case  I should  say — one  layman  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  one  from  St.  Muuchin’s.  I don’t  commit 
my  co-trustee. 

260.  In  your  opinion  about  five  would  be  enough  1 
— About  live  would  be  enough.  I lmvo  always  found 
large  bodies  to  be  unwieldy.  If  you  limit  the  numbers 
to  five  that  would  be  far  move  likely  to  do  the  work. 

261.  Professor  Dougherty. — Instead  of  going  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Munster  or  the  Diocesan  Council, 
you  would  confine  the  trustees  to  the  members  of  St. 
Munclrin's  and  the  Presbyterian  congregation  ? — Most 
naturally  I would  have  more  faith  in  the  trustees 
under  Mrs.  Villiers  securing  the  right  men  than 
either  of  the  two  bodies  to  which  yon  have  referral. 

262.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  your  idea 
be  that  the  layman  should  be  nominated  by  tho 
clergyman  of  his  own  congregation  1 — So  far  as  the 
choice  is  concerned,  for  instance,  there  is  a governing 
body  in  my  Church  and  a Bench  of  Bishops  in  yours, 
and  I would  leave  the  selection  to  them. 

263.  I may  give  you  an  instance — tho  Onnond- 
quay  Church  incorporated  their  Deacon's  Court  as  a 
body  to  manage  all  the  endowments.  Supposing  you 
want  to  constitute  a governing  body  to  work  with, 
yourself  and  your  colleagues,  of  whom  two  should  bo 
laymen,  should  the  Deacon’s  Court  of  your  Congrega- 


tion nominate  one,  or  should  he  bo  nominated  bv  tli 
Presbytery  of  Limerick  1 — I should  prefer  either  the 
minister  himself,  oi‘  what  we  call  the  Session,  because 
they  are  the.  parties  interested,  and  it  is  evident  Ills 
Villiers  wished  to  give  these  two  congregations  tfo 

benefit. 

264.  Professor  DoucinERTY. — Tho  Members  of  Ses- 
sion are  elected  by  tho  congregation  ? — The  members 
of  the  Session  are  elected  by  tho  congregation. 

265.  In  fact  it  corresponds  to  the  Select  Vestry 

very  much  1 — Yus.  ™ 

266.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  what  parish 
are  tho  Nicholas-struot  schools? — I understand  St 
Munchin's.  Henry-street  is  in  St.  Michael’s. 

267.  Is  there  only  one  Presbyterian  conereeation 
in  Limerick  ?—  That  is  nil. 

268.  Professor  Dougherty. — Underwhose  manure, 
ment  are  tho  Nicholns-streot  National  Schools  j_ 
Under  my  management,  that  is  to  say  as  a matter  of 
convenience,  and  for  coiTesjtoiulonoo  with  the  Com- 
missioner’s of  National  Education.  I take  tho  manage- 
incut  of  tho  ono  scries  of  schools  over  at  St.  Nicholas, 
and  the  Rector  of  St.  Munchin’s  1ms  tho  management 
and  correspondence  for  the  female  school,  Henry-street. 

269.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  tho  Henry-street  school  was 
attached  to  the  National  Board  ? — Only  hist  year. 

270.  Was  that  on  account  of  any  objection  on  the 
pai-t  of  your  colleague?—  No ; for  a time  we  did 
not  want  it,  and  we  have  found  latterly  tlrnt  for  the 
sake  of  the  education  itself,  and  keeping  the  teachen 
up  to  the  mark,  it  would  bo  a great  advantage  to  have 
it  placed  under  the  National  Board  to  get  die  benefit 
of  inspection,  «tc. 

271.  Have  the  results  satisfied  you  ? — Oh,  yes ; the 
school  is  an  increasing  school,  and  last  week  several 
additions  were  matlo  to  it. 

273.  Profossor  Dougherty. — Is  there  a parochial 
school  near  the  Nicholns-streot  sohools  ? — There  is  a 
school,  I think,  under  Roman  Catholic  management, 
and  the  Protestant  Dean  lias  a school  about  400  Yards 
off. 

27  3.  Lord  J ustico  Naish. — Wliat  was  Mrs.  Villiers' 
maiden  naino?—  Scott,  her  mother  was  Mrs.  Scott 


llcv.  Wm.  J.  Clarice  sworn. 


Uev.  Wm.  J 
C.ark*. 


274.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  ax-o  the 
Rector  of  St.  Munchin’s  1 — Yes. 

275.  How  long  have  you  held  that  post  ? — Since 
September,  1883.  I succeeded  the  late  Archdeacon  of 
Limerick. 

276.  As  Rector  of  St.  Munchin’s  you  nro  one  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Villiers’  Charity? — Yes. 

277.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  Dr.  Wilson 
has  given  ? — Yes. 

278.  You  can  add  any  statement  you  wish.  As 
regards  the  future  management,  is  there  any  suggestion 
you  would  like  to  make  ? — I have  heard  the  evidence 
that  Dr.  Wilson  gave,  and  I quite  concur.  If  I were 
asked  what  would  be  the  best  means  to  elect  if  the 
trustees  were  increased,  I would  say  either  myself  or 
my  Select  Vestry  should  nominate.  I would  rather 
have  the  nomination  of  the  lay  trustee  myself,  or  if 
the  Commissioners  would  wish  it,  the  Select  "Vestry 
of  my  parish. 

279.  Some  'of  the  schools  are  in  a different  parish — 
whether  would  you  think  it  better  that  the  Select 
Vestry  should  have  the  nomination,  or  that  the 
nomination  should  be  made  by  the  Diocesan  Council  ? 
— I would  rather  myself  in  the  first  [dace,  and  my 
own  Select  Vestry  in  the  second  place,  and  if  you 
would  not  wish  to  have  either  of  those,  then  I would 
be  satisfied  to  have  whatever  you  would  decide  on. 

280.  Do  you  think  four  is  a large  enough  govern- 
ing body  ? — I* think  so. 

281.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  only  one  parish  is  to  bo 


reprcheutod,  which  parish  is  it  to  bo?— St.  Hon- 
cliin’n. 

282.  Would  the  othor  parish  bo  satisfied  to  have 
its  school  administered  without  any  representation  1— 
There  is  no  other  piu-ish. 

283.  I thought  tho  two  institutions  were  situated 
in  different  purishos  ? — There  is  ono  of  the  Villion1 
schools  situated  in  St.  Michael’s. 

284.  Tho  parish  in  which  that  school  is  situated 
would  have  no  representation  1 — Tho  school  has  no 
connection  with  St.  Mieliuol’s  parish  whatever. 

285.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  none  of  tho  children  of  St 
Michael’s  palish  go  to  the  school  ? — The  children  going 
to  the  school  I fancy  are  drawn  from  a great  nmny 
parishes  j we  don’t  refuse  any  children  that  wish  to 
come. 

280.  Are  the  parochial  schools  in  that  pariah 
district  from  the  Villiers’  School  ? — There  is,  I nndee 
stand,  a regular  parochial  school  under  the  National 
Board  in  St.  Michael's  parish. 

287.  Is  that  ono  of  the  sohools  that  led  to  the  tyV 
school  falling  off? — Ono  of  those  that  helped  in  tba 

288.  Lord  J ustico  FitzGibbon. — I presume,  if* 
governing  body  of  four  trustees  was  formed,  you  wo 
rather  they  should  have  a discretionary  power  o£r« - 
lating  the  education  and  extending  it  to  tecta 
education?— Yes,  if  you  added  to  the  number  « 
trustees,  I would  like  their  powers  to  be  definejL 
fancy  they  would  not  be  paid  trustees,  as  Dr. 
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and  myself,  and  if  you  -would  wish  to  give  thorn  powers 
like  ours,  I would  like  that  those  would  he  set  out. 

2S9.  Professor  Dougherty.  — You  don’t  regard 
yourself  as  having  a vested  interest  in  this  trust  1 — As 
rector  of  St.  M unchin’s,  I would  think  so. 

290.  .Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Payment  is  made  on  the 
around  that  you  examine  the  pupils  monthly  in  litera- 
ture and  the  Christian  religion  ? — I don't  know  on  what 
grounds  the  payment  is  made. 

291.  That  is  what  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  1880  ? 
_I  do  really  more  work  for  the  .£88  odd  that  I get 
than  I would  do  for  three  rimes  the  amount  for  any- 
thing else. 

292.  Professor  Dougherty. — I presumo  the  pay- 
ment is  made  under  the  Chancery  scheme  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — The  payment  is  made  under  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Yilliers. 

293.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  could  bo  no  question 
at  all  about  your  vested  interest  in  that  puyment. 
Should  you  see  any  objection  that  wo  should  provide 
that  in  future  your  successor  should  not  have  it  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Clarke. — 1 would  certainly.  I would  like 
my  successors  to  have  all  the  same  rights  and  benefits 
as  I have  myself,  unless  they  give  it  up,  us  provided 
in  the  will. 

294.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  have  duties 
to  perform,  I think,  in  connection  with  the  almshouses  ? 
—Yes. 

295.  One  of  the  objections  to  having  a governing 
body  of  an  even  number  is  that  they  may  from  time 
to  time  be  equally  divided  in  opinion  upon  some 
question? — In  that  case  I would  have  the  senior  trustee 
in  the  chair,  and  would  give  him  a casting  vote. 

296.  I was  just  going  to  ask  you  whether  you 
thought  that  fair  or  not  ? — Dr.  Wilson  is  the  senior 
trustee  at  the  present  time.  I was  very  anxious  about 
that  part  of  the  evidence  that  referred  to  the  payment 
of  the  master’s  salary  in  Henry-street.  I wus  very 
anxious  that  the  Commissioners  in  considering  it 
would  give  us  the  liljorty  of  diverting  that  part  of  the 
endowment,  so  as  to  make  our  orphan  school  in 
Henry-street 'a  bettor  school,  give  us  larger  powers,  and 
enable  us  to  have,  perhaps,  an  assistant  teacher  there. 

297.  Speaking  generally,  wliat  occurs  to  us  is  that 
elementary  schools,  that  is  to  say,  schools  that  give 
the  education  that  is  to  bo  got  in  a National  Board 
school,  don’t  depend  at  all  on  an  endowment.  The  Na- 
tional Board  schools  socm  to  be  as  good  schools  as  any 
others,  whether  endowed  or  not,  and  therefore  the  first 
object  to  bo  looked  after  about  tins  fund  is  to  try  by  its 
aid  to  give  a better  education.  In  the  model  schools, 
that  can  bo  given  to  a certain  oxtont,  but  they  stop  short 
of  Latin  and  French,  and  tcolmicol  education  ; educa- 
tion of  that  sort  is  very  badly  endowed  and  provided 
for,  so  I presume  wliat  you  would  propose  would  be 
that  you  should  have  powers,  if  you  keep  up  a boys 
school,  to  give  a better  class  of  education,  and-  you 
should  not  be  bound  to  keep  it  up  if  that  class  of 
education  is  given  at  Loamy’s  School  or  elsewhere, 
and  that  you  should  enlarge  the  accommodation  for 
orphan  girls?— Yes. 

298.  Where  do  your  girls  come  from — what  class 
of  life  1 — We  have  had  more  applications  than  we 
could  find  places  for  sometimes,  and  we  are  sometimes 
without  an  application,  but  generally  speaking  we  have 
more  than  we  can  admit. 

299.  When  a vacancy  occnrs  what  steps  do  you 
take  to  make  it  known  ?— I don’t  know  that  we  have 
advertised  lately. 

Rev.  Dr.  T TUson. — We  don’t  require  it  at  ull — the 
applications  are  always  before  ub  in  advance. 

300.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Could  you  toll  us 
how  the  religious  denominations  of  th.e  girls  are  divided. 

Rev.  Mr.  Clarke. — Do  you  mean  in  the  election  ? 

301.  I mean  in  the  school  as  it  stands  at  present  ? 
7~The  trustees,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  vested 
m them  by  the  will  for  managing  all  those  tilings, 
have  decided  on  dividing  the  number  equally;  we 
have  a place  for  ten  Episcopalians,  and  for  ten  Presby- 


terians ; the  numbera  are  very  rarely  ten  each,  we  have  0cl' 10, 138*~ 
only  sixteen  now,  for  instance.  rov.  j_ 

302.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  they  divided  Clarke, 
equally  1 — I have  at  present  nine  Episcopalian  children 

in  the  school,  Dr.  Wilson  has  the  remainder. 

303.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  yon  aim  at  having  the 
numbers  about  equal? — Yes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — A short  time  ago  the  Presby- 
terians predominated ; then, ‘of  course,  when  they  came 
to  be  apprenticed  out  and  there  were  vacancies,  it  was 
only  fair  the  Episcopalians  should  get  their  turn,  and 
although  we  aim  at  having  half-and-half,  you  can 
easily  see  at  one  time  one  denomination  may  pre- 
dominate. 

304.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Supposing  you  aim 
at  having  half-and-lmlf,  and  it  was  the  turn  of  a can- 
didate of  one  denomination  to  make  them  equal,  and 
although  you  had  a candidate  of  that  denomination 
yet  there  was  a more  urgent  case  of  the  other  de- 
nomination, have  you  any  rule  that  would  prevent 
your  accepting  that  candidate? 

Rev.  Mr.  Clarke. — The  more  urgent  case  is  always 
taken. 

305.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — You  generally  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  more  urgent  case  1 — To  the  more  urgent 
case. 

30C.  And  the  result  is  that  each  denomination  gets 
about  au  equal  number  of  appointments  ? — Yes. 

307.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  wants  are  about 
equal  of  each  denomination? — Yes. 

308.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon We  will  ask  you  at 

your  own  convenience  to  meet  together,  you  and  Dr. 

Wilson,  who  have  had  such  long  experience  of  this  place, 
and  to  go  fully  and  carefully  through  your  position  both 
with  regard  tothe  property, the  constitution  ofthe  govern- 
ing body,  and  the  administration  of  the  charity.  Bear 
in  mind  wo  have  no  power  to  alter  the  trusts  of  what  is 
not  educational,  the  Widows’  Almshouses,  the  fees  for 
the  clergy,  or  those  other  matters  in  the  will ; but  we 
have  complete  power,  inasmuch  as  they  are  less  than 
the  educational  endowment  and  derived  from  the  same 
source,  to  arrange  for  tlieir  management.  Ab  regards 
the  schools  in  all  details,  it  is  entirely  open  to  us  to 
resettle  the  thing;  having  regard  to  Mrs.  Vil tiers’ 
intentions,  there  is  nothing  else  to  guide  us.  And 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  from  you.  the  suggestions 
that  your  experience  enables  you  to  give.  We  will 
then  draw  up  a draft  scheme,  and  let  you  see  it 
before  wo  publish  it,  and  you  will  afterwards  have 
an  opportunity  to  object  to  it.  We  don’t  bind  our- 
selves to  accept  your  suggestions,  but  we  will  largely 
consider  them.  We  will  expect  to  hear  from  you. 

809.  Lord  Justice  Nxisn. — You  might  consider 
whether  the  funds  should  remain  in  Chancery  or  be 
vested  in  the  trustees  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I think  it  might  be  very  de- 
sirable that  we  should  have  it  under  our  own  control  ; 
it  would  save  a vast  amount  of  correspondence  as  well 
as  expense. 

810.  Most  Rov.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — There  is  a matter  in 
connection  with  the  Villiers’  School  I should  like  to 
mention.  I see  that  a schoolmaster  in  Henry-street, 
examined  before  the  Commission,  which  reported 
in  1881,  was  asked  “In  what  rank  of  life  are 
the  boys  ? ’’  “ Gentlemen’s  children,”  he  answered 
“ all  of  them,  gentlemen’s  and  merchants.”  I believe 

now  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  that  school  alto-  * 

gether.  I think  the  abolition  of  a school  that  was 
endowed  originally  for  the  education  of  the  poor  will 
have  an  effect  upon  the  distribution  of  other  endow- 
ments left  for  the  poor  also.  One  ofthe  reasons  given 
for  the  abolition  of  this  school  as  a poor  school  is  that 
Lemny’8  School  is  neaT  it  and  the  Model  School  near  it, 

A question  may  arise  as  to  the  distribution  of  Loamy's 
endowment  subsequently,  and  therefore  I think  before 
this’  was  abolished  it  should  be  aseex-tained  if  there  are 
poor  Protestants  iu  the  city  who  would  avail  of  the 
education  to  be  given  there,  if  it  was  conducted  os  a 
poor  school  according  to  the  intention  of  the  testatrix. 
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Oct.  10  1887.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Of  course  that  would 
. TTT",  l»o  quite  necessary  to  consider,  especially  when  we 
clarke. " ' come  to  deal  with  the  other  endowment,  but  as  far  ns 
I remember  there  is  nothing  in  Mrs.  Villiers’  will 
specifying  the  class  of  children  to  benefit.  It  is  only 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  other  provision  for  the 
poorer  children  that  this  school  would  be  done  away 
with. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer. — I see  in  the  same  Report 
a similar  proposition  was  made  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Hall’s  Charity ; it  was  proposed  to  abolish  that  and  to 
amalgamate  the  endowment  with  the  almshouses,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a general  system  of  abolishing  school 
endowments  for  the  poor  Protestants  of  the  city  and 
amalgamating  them  with  the  other  charities.  I think 
that  is  very  unfair,  first  to  the  poor  Protestants,  nud 
then  to  the  city,  and  then  to  us  Catholics,  when  we 
are  clniming  a share  in  the  neutral  endowments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — We  never  made  any  distinction  in 
the  admission  of  children  to  that  school  owing  to  their 
social  rank,  and  we  have  educated  there  Presbyterian 
and  Episcopalian  orphans  without  their  paying  one 
penny  of  school  fees. 

311.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  the  Bishop 
suggests  is  that  if  the  school  in  Henry-street,  which 
would  take  poor  children  as  well  as  the  better  class, 
were  closed  there  would  be  a larger  number  of  children 
to  be  thrown  on  the  other  funds  available. 

Rev.  Mr.  Clarice. — We  have  no  objection  in  the 
world  to  keep  the  school  open  if  we  could  be  supplied 
with  pupils,  but  we  object  to  keep  a sickly  school 
staggering  on  with  four  or  five  pupils. 

312.  Professor  Dougherty. — Was  tbe  smallness  of 
the  number  of  pupils  the  only  reason  for  not  maintain- 
ing the  school  1 — The  only  reason. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — lu  fact  the  school  can- 
not he  said  to  be  .closed,  because  yon  are  bound  to  pay 
your  master. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilson . — I may  state,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
that  tbe  school  is  not  closed,  but  we  were  unwilling  to 
hasten  our  action  in  the  matter  knowing  this  Com- 
mission was  coming  on. 

313.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —I  presume  you 
will  not  appoint  a new  master  until  wo  sec  wluit  is  to 
be  done  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — No,  certainly. 

314.  Lord  Justice  Naisib — What  was  tho  number 
of  boys  when  the  last  teacher  was  there  1 — When 
the  man  left  who  was  with  us  ouly  a short  time,  there 
were  six  or  seven  on  the  roll. 

315.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  never  bad 
any  boarding  department  for  boys? — Novel’,  and  I 
have  seen  sixty  boys  on  tbo  roll  of  that  school. 


316.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — Thefact  seemsto  lie  that  the 
boys  were  drawn  away  by  tho  opening  of  other  schools 
in  the  neighbourhood? — That  was  one  element  in  the 
case,  we  were  also  unfortunate  with  regard  to  teacher* 
and  the  only  teachers  we  could  get,  owing  to  the  smS 
endowment,  were  teachers  who  had  a profession  before 
them ; one  became,  for  instance,  a minister  of  a section 
of  the  Church,  and  another  went  to  another  depart- 
men  L 

317.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Can  you  tell  me  exactly 
what  did  tho  scheme  provide  with  reference  to  the 
boys’  school  at  Henry-street,  did  it  give  any  direction 
as  to  the  class  of  children  to  bo  taken  in  ? — Notliins. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer. — I sco  in  the  Blue  Book  of 
1858,  that  according  to  the  Chancery  scheme  this  school 
was  endowed  for  the  education  of  poor  male  children. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Therois  no  class  that 
feels  poverty  more  than,  tho  children  of  men  who  have 
been  in  a better  position  iu  life  and  have  left  no 
means. 

31 S.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Dul  the  boys  taken  in 
at  tbe  Henry-street  school  pay  fees? — They  did. 

319.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  there  not  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Henry-street  parochial  schools 

or  other  schools  under  Protestant  management? Yes, 

there  ai-e. 

320.  What  elementary  schools  are  there  close  to  yon? 

Rev.  Mr.  Clarke. — St.  Michael’s  Parish  School. 

321.  Is  that  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  1 
—Yes. 

322.  How  near  is  that  to  the  building  in  Henry- 
street  ? — Three  or  four  minutes'  walk. 

323.  Then  is  there  public  provision  for  elementary 
education  for  Protestant  children  under  Protestant 
management  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I think  so. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.—  As  a Presbyterian  minister  I 
never  interfere  with  the  children  of  members  of  my 
Church  going  where  tire  parents  choso,  tho  result  is, 
some  go  to  the  Model  School,  some  to  Loamy's,  and 
some  to  ’Villiers’. 

324.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. — Was  tiro  education 
given  at  tire  Henry-street  school  tho  sarno  as  would 
bo  given  in  a National  school  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  IKt&on. — It  was  lattorly,  with  the  addition 
of  classics. 

325.  Dr.  Trait, l. — Has  tho  Rector  of  St.  Muncltin'i, 
.or  the  Presbyterian  minister,  at  any  tiino  declined  to 
act  as  trustee  under  thin  will? — Never. 

326.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I presume  in  case 
either  of  these  oiliuial  trustees  declined  to  act,  either 
himself  or  Iris  congregation  would  bo  tbo  proper 
authority  to  appoint  someone  in  Iris  placo? — There  is 
a provision  under  tho  will  l'or  appointing  in  that  case. 


Very  Rev. 

Thomas 
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Very  Rev.  Thomas  Jlunhmj,  Dean  of  Limerick,  sworn. 


327.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  attend  on 
the  port  of  the  trustees  of  Leamy’s  School?— Yes,  I 
have  been  deputed  by  them  to  attend. 

828.  1 believe  tbe  school  was  originally  founded 
under  a will? — Yes,  the  residue  of  tbe  founder's 
property  was  given  for  the  purpose. 

329.  The  residue  was  stated  to  be  given  to  his 
executors  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  “ education  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland,  principally  those  in  and  about 
Limerick  city,  as  they,  my  executors,  in  their  better 
judgment  should  deem,  meet,  to  give  this  bequest  tho 
most  extensive  efficacy  ” ? — Yes,  but  I may  state,  wo 
work  under  a Chancery  scheme. 

330.  The  executors  did  not  act,  and  the  Lord 
Chaucellor  made  an  order  in  1842  for  the  purchase  of 
premises  and  the  establishment  of  the  school,  in  which 
a system  of  education,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tho 
Lord  Chancellor,  should  be  carried  out ; “ that  part 
of  the  daily  instruction  should  consist  in  reading  the 

* Appendix  B, 


Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  and  for  that 
the  scholars  should  during  an  hour  each  day  be  placed 
in  two  separato  rooms,  the  Protestants  in  one  room, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  another,  and  wliile  there 
tho  Protestants  should  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with- 
out any  restrictions,  and  tho  Roman  Catholics  should 
read  such  portion  of  tho  Holy  Scriptures  as  were 
contained  in  four  small  hooks  published  by  the  National 
Board."  That  system  remained  in  force  from  1844 
to  1874.  Is  that  scheme  now  in  force? — Yes,  and  I 
am  here  on  behalf  of  tho  Governors,  to  say  we  are 
satisfied  with  this  scliemo,  and  don't  desire  it  should 
be  altered.  Application  was  made  to  the  Governors 
by  your  Commission  to  furnish  a draft  scheme,  if  we 
thought  fit,  and  our  reply  wns,  that  wo  wore  satisfied 
with  the  scheme  under  which  wo  at  present  work,  and 
considered  that  the  school  was  being  efficiently  con- 
ducted so  far  as  the  funds  at  our  disposal  permitted. 

331.  What  is  the  endowment  ? — The  property 
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amounts  to  over  £10,000,  all  invested  in  the  Three  per 
Cents.  It  is  in  Chancery,  the  money  is  paid  under 
power  of  attorney,  and  lodged  in  the  Provincial  Bank, 
and  the  Governors  draw.  The  whole  income  of  the 
charity  amounts  to  about  <£450  a year,  but  included 
in  that  sum  are  pupils’  fees. 

833.  I find  that  in  1880  the  endowment  was 
£10,246  11s.  6 d.  consols,  and  £455  0s.  9c2.  cash  in 
bank?  — That  is  right  so  far  os  the  capital  sum 
invested  in  consols  is  concerned,  but  the  cash  balance 
has  been  considerably  cut  down  since,  as  the  expendi- 
ture has  exceeded  the  income. 

333.  Who  are  the  Governors? — Lord  Emly,  the 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr.  Graves,  the  Von.  Archdeacon 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Kane,  Sir  James  Spaight,  Mr,  Robert 
Hunt,  Colonel  Maunsell,  Captain  Vanclerkiste,  Lord 
Clarina  and  myself. 

334.  How  were  they  appointed  1 — They  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Chancery  ; when  a vacancy 
occurs,  we  recommend  a name  to  the  Court,  and  the 
Court  usually  sanctions  the  appointment  made  by  the 
Governors.  I find  eleven  Governors  were  named  by 
the  first  order,  with  power  of  co-option  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  court.  Six  additional  Governors  were 
nominated  in  a second  order  in  addition  to  the  snr- 
vivors  of  the  original  eleven.  Two  vacancies  have 
since  been  filled,  but  at  a cost  of  £26  for  each,  conse- 
quent on  securing  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. 

335.  An  application  for  an  alteration  of  the  scheme 
appears  to  have  cost  about  £270? — Unfortunately 
there  was  considerable  litigation  sis  regards  this  trust 
at  one  time,  and  the  expense  wits  very  considerable. 
The  expense  of  appointing  Governors  is  ridiculously 
large  £26  or  £27. 

336.  How  docs  it  cost  that? — Chancery  costs. 

337.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  costs  £2G  to  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Court  of  Chauccry  for  each  Governor  1— 
That  is  what  it  costs.  We  hesitate  to  noiniualo  when 
we  have  merely  one  vacancy,  we  have  on  jnove  than 
one  occasion  waited  until  wo  liad  two  vacancies,  as  it 
seems  the  expense  of  appointing  two  is  not  more  than 
the  expense  of  appointing  one,  blit  the  particulars  of 
the  costs  I cannot  inform  you  of. 

338.  Wliat  is  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
at  present  ? — In  the  male  school  on  the  roll  at  present 
there  are  forty-five  boys,  of  these  twenty-nine  are  pay- 
ing and  sixteen  free. 

339.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuox. — Wliab  is  the 
amount  of  payment  ? — £2  a year,  that  is  under  the 
scheme.  We  aro  limited  in  the  number  of  free  pupils 
to  twenty,  we  cannot  have  more  than  twenty  under 
the  scheme,  it  happens  we  are  four  short  of  our  number 
on  the  present  day,  lmt  the  probability  is  that  it  will 
be  filled  up  shortly.  We  sometimes  are  quite  up  to 
the  number,  ami  sometimes  not. 

340.  Now,  the  girls  ? — Sixty-five  on  the  roll. 

341.  How  many  of  them  are  free  ? — Twenty,  the 
full  number,  and  fort five  paying. 

342.  Do  they  pay  tflie  same  fee  as  the  boys  ? — The 
same. 

343.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Can  you  tell  us  what 
the  average  attendance  is  ? — The  average  attendance 
of  boys  thirty-five,  and  of  girls,  fifty-five. 

344.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  class 
of  education  given  in  the  school  ? — Good  English  edu- 
cation, French,  and  chemistry. 

345.  Is  is,  beyond  the  National  Board  subjects? — 
Quite  beyond  it.  The  boys’  school  is  an  intermediate 
school  purely.  The  girls’  school  partly  primary  and 
partly  intermediate.  The  girls’  school  is  a mixed 
school,  boys  under  the  age  of  nine  years  being  ad- 
mitted ; when  they  exceed  that  age  they  aro  admitted 
to  the  male  school 

346.  How  many  of  the  sixty-five  are  in  the  primary 
department? — I should  say  about  half. 

347.  Dr.  Traill. — I ascertained  t’lis  morning  that 
they  are  not  learning  French? — Oh,  they  are.  We 
have  not  a French  mistress  now,  a little  time  ago  wo 


had,  but  we  were  obliged  to  dispense  with  her  services  Oct.  10.  iss". 
in  consequence  of  waut  of  funds.  We  are  greatly  V(j 
hampered  as  regards  funds.  You  might  have  seen  Thomas*'" 
that  the  schoolrooms  were  very  unattractive  in  appear-  Banbury, 
ance,  unfurnished ; going  on  us  we  are  we  exceed  our 
income. 

348.  Lord  Justice  FttzGibbon. — Is  there  no  at- 
tempt made  to  increase  the  funds  except  by  fees  from 
the  children.  ? — How  could  we  increase  it  ? 

349.  By  getting  people  to  help  you  by  putting  tbeir 
hands  in  their  pockets? — That  is  not  very  easily 
done. 

350.  Bear  in  mind  you  liave  a capital  sum  of 
£10,000? — We  have  to  give  the  master  a lavge  salary, 
and  the  assistant  master,  and  the  mistress,  under  the 
scheme,  and  then  there  are  very  considerable  expenses 
keeping  up  the  building,  it  is  very  large,  suited  to 
double  the  number  of  boys. 

351.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  send  up  pupils  to 
the  Intermediate  examinations ’ — Yes. 

352.  We  learned  at  the  school  that  six  girls  went 
up  an>l  four  passed  hist  year  1 — Yes. 

353.  Did  any  boys  go  up? — Yes,  I remember  two 
boys  went  up  straight  into  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

354.  With  forty-three  boys  in  an  exclusively  inter- 
mediate school  bow  do  you  account  for  the  small 
number  going  up  to  the  Intermediate  Examinations  ? 

— I think  we  have  not  masters  enough. 

355.  You  have  a head  master  aud  an  assistant  ? — 

Yes. 

356.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiddon. — Do  the  governors 
meet  at  any  fixed  time  ? — On  the  first  Wednesday  of 
every  month  at  the  Board  Room. 

357.  What  is  a quorum? — We  liave  no  specified 
quorum. 

33S.  What  is  the  usual  attendance? — It  varies  from 
six  to  three,  T don’t  think  we  ever  transacted  any 
business  when  less  than  three  were  present. 

359.  What  are  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
pupils? — At  present  there  is  one  Roman  Catholic  boy 
and  seven  Roman  Catholic  girls. 

360.  That  is  eight  out  of  108  1 — We  had  a much 
larger  number  a little  time  ago. 

361.  As  you  tell  ns  that  the  governors  are  satisfied 
with  the  scheme,  liow  do  you  reconcile  that  with  tliero 
being  only  ten  per  cent,  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
school,  the  scheme  contemplating  that  they  should  be 
taught  as  well  as  Protestants? — In  February,  1886,  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  all  withdrawn  in  a body,  we 
then  had  twenty-seven  Roman  Catholics  in  the  girls’ 
school,  and  they  were  all  withdrawn. 

362.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  the  Catholics  don’t 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  school  as  it  is  at  present 
conducted? — I presume  not. 

303.  Lord  Justice  FitzGlbbon. — Do  any  of  the 
Catholic  Governors  attend  ? — No,  Dr.  Kane  did  for  a 
long  time,  but  he  ceased  to  attend  recently. 

364.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholic  governors  at 
pveseut  on  the  body  except  Lord  Emly  and  Dr.  Kano  ? 

— That  is  all,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  is  not,  the 
late  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  was. 

865.  Then  the  governing  body  has  practically 
become  Protestant,  and  practically  none  but  Protestant 
children  attend  the  school? — Not  from  any  act  on  our 
part. 

366.  I suppose  we  may  take  it  that  the  resolution 
of  satisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  was 
one  arrived  at  by  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
Board? — Certainly,  they  only  attend  now.  We  are 
not  satisfied  with  our  endowment,  we  want  more 
money. 

367.  How  many  pupils  is  the  school  building  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate?— Cex*tainly  more  than  double 
the  number  of  those  attending.  There  are  four  very 
large  schoolrooms,  of  which  two  are  now  in  use. 

368.  Lord  Justice  Naish  — If  the  other  two  were 
utilised  would  they  not  hold  considerably  more  than 
double  the  present  number? — I think  the  present 
schoolrooms  would  hold  one-third  more  than  we  have, 
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certain]/  more  than  one-tliird  in  the  hoys’  room,  and 
perhaps  one-third  in  the  girls’.  The  gills  at  ono  time 
amounted  to  over  90. 

369.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — T should  say  each 
of  the  four  schoolrooms  would  hold  about  100? — 
About  100. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — I seo  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Jacob  stated  there  was  school  accommodation  for  500. 

370.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, — At  all  events  there  are  four 
schoolrooms  and  each  of  these  would  fairly  accom- 
modate 100  pupils  ? — At  least. 

371.  Lord  Justice  FitzGijjbox. — And  if  you  had 
400  in  attendance,  each  of  whom  was  paying  over  £1 
a year  instead  of  £2,  your  income  would  bo  very  much 
larger  than  it  is  ? — But  you  see  it  would  entail  a very 
much  greater  expenditure  ns  regards  teaching  staff. 

372.  The  money,  I presume,  is  all  paid  half  yearly 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — Yes. 

373.  How  are  the  trustees’  accounts  kept? — They 
ai-e  kept  by  the  paid  secretary,  he  gets  £20  a year. 

374.  What  are  liis  duties? — Just  to  keep  the 
accounts  and  send  out  notices  and  summon  the  meet- 
ings. We  have  the  children  examined  annually,  and 
I present  the  last  report  of  the  examiner,  yon  will  find 
that  it  is  a ery  good. 

375.  Dr.  Tbaii.Ii. — Who  was  the  examiner? — Mr. 
Dowd. 

376.  Professor  Dougherty. — Wlmt  is  lie  ? — He  is  a 
clergyman  of  this  diocese  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  he  is  Diocesan  School  Inspector. 

377.  He  is  principally  engaged  in  testing  the  re- 
ligious knowledge  given  in  schools? — Yes,  but  he  is 
quite  competent  to  test  the  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
he  was  a scholar  of  Trinity  College. 

378.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbojt. — [Reads  ’report  of 
examiner].  Now,  tho  expenditure.  The  first  salary 
paid  is  Halpin,  8s.  a month,  a caretaker.  Thou  Mr. 
Mercer? — He  is  the  head  master,  he  gets  £100  a year, 
and  a capitation  grant  of  £1  over  the  number  of  twenty 
children. 

379.  He  gets  no  capitation  on  the  free  pupils  ? — 
No,  hut  on  tlio  other  pupils  in  excess  of  twenty  ho 
gets  a capitation  gmnt  of£l,  that  is  under  tho  scheme 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

380.  The  next  is  Mr.  Moore  ? — Ho  is  second  muster, 
he  was  appointed  under  this  scheme  too. 

381.  WJiat  docs  ho  get? — .£40,  and  he  1ms  fi tt. 
capitation  where  the  head  master  gets  £1. 

382.  Then  there  is  tho  servant,  Miss  Mellor, 
£4  3s.  id.  1 — That  is  for  keeping  the  school  promises 
in  order. 

383.  Miss  Hanold? — She  is  a teacher  in  tho  female 
school,  there  is  a head  mistress,  Miss  Mercer,  slio  gels 
a salary  of  £50  a year,  and  lier  assistant  gets  £20. 
There  is  also  a monitross,  she  gets  a smaller  sum,  Mias 
Croston. 

384.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  instruction 
given  at  Loamy’s  School  to  girls,  from  that  given  at 
the  Villiers’  School  ? — It  is  pretty  much  the  snmo,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  they  leach  French  at  Villiers’ 
School. 

385.  What  class  of  children  attend  tho  school  ? — 
We  have  a variety  of  classes  in  Loamy’s  School,  we 
have  had  children  of  the  gentry,  and  children  of  tho 
most  humble  parents,  wo  have  had  children  of  domestic 
servants  on  the  free  list. 

386.  Are  the  children  attending  Leamy’s  School  at 
present,  taking  them  all  round,  fairly  to  be  described 
as  children  of  the  poor  ? — The  free  pupils  arc  quite  i>oor, 
but  not  the  others. 

387.  How  are  the  free  pupils  appointed? — By  the 
governors,  the  application  is  made  to  them. 

388.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  not  tho  full 
twenty  at  present? — It  varies,  sometimes  wo  have 
more  applications  than  we  luive  vacancies,  and  some- 
times for  a very  short  time  the  numbers  fall  away, 
people  moving  from  the  city. 

389.  Dr.  Trailt.. — You  have  thirty-six  out  of  a 
possible  forty  1 — We  have. 


390.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  are  they  selected  ? 
— By  the  governors  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

391.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  return 

from  an  endowment  intended  for  the  poor  in  Ireland 
would  appear  to  ho  thirty-six  to  forty  fee  nUpj^ 
receiving  daily  education.  Do  tho  governors  consider 
that  a reasonably  satisfactory  return  for  £10,0001— 
You  see  we  are  acting  under  tho  Court  of  Chancery 
Scheme.  * 

392.  Yes,  but  you  gave  us  an  opinion  that  you  don't 
want  that  altered  1 — l have  my  own  opinion  asroganfa 
the  Leamy  School,  I am  hero  now  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  Protestant  governor 
liecanse  the  Roman  Catholic  governors  have  not  taken 
any  part  in  the  school  for  a considerable  time.  Since 
T have  been  appointed  a governor  I have  not  seen  any 
Roman  Catholic  governor  except  Dr.  Kane,  ami  he 
only  wins  presont  for  a short  time.  But  I came  here 
to  state  tho  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Protestant 
governors.  I have  my  own  views,  but  I suppose  you 
don’t  want  to  hoar  them. 

393.  Wo  should  wish  to  hear  thorn,  bearing  in 
mind  that  in  the  firet  plaoo  the  usefulness  of  the 
endowment  does  not  seotn  to  extend  to  as  many  people 
as  Leamy  contemplated,  and  also  that  tho  working  of 
the  Chancery  scheme  is  really  the  subject  of  our  in- 
vestigation f- — May  I ask,  do  yon  contemplate  alterin'' 
the  Chancery  scheme,  is  it  in  your  power? 

394.  Certainly.  Not  to  change  it  for  change  sake, 
but  if  it  is  not  working  properly.  If  wo  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  forty  children  of  one  religious  denomi- 
nation did  not  represent  tho  extension  of  this  endow- 
ment to  all  those  for  whom  Leamy  intended  it,  how 
would  you  propose  to  sot  about  increasing  its  useful- 
ness?— My  opinion  is  that  it  ought  not  to  he  kept  up 
at  all  as  a primary  school,  it  ought  to  be  established 
ns  a purely  iutermndinte  school ; there  is  a great  want 
for  a Protestant  iutermodiato  school  in  Limerick,  not 
only  in  tho  city  Imfc  for  tho  district  around.  There 
nro  plenty  of  primary  schools,  there  is  tho  model 
school,  a lirst-mto  school ; thorn  is  a largo  parochial 
school — I am  nowsponkiitg  of  tho  opportunities  lor 
the  education  of  the  poor  Protestants — there  ia  St. 
Michael’s  Keliool  conducted  under  tho  National  Board 
by  Archdeacon  Hamilton,  there  is  Mr.  Gregg’s  School, 
which  is  a largo  school,  and  I consider  tlint  the  Model 
School,  and  tho  Parochial  School  of  St.  Muncliin’s  are 
quite  sufficient  for  tlm  poorer  class  of  Protestants  ia 
that  part  of  tlm  city  ut  Limerick. 

395.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Win  it  class  do  you  think 
ought  to  bo  admitted  to  it  if  it  wore  converted  into 
nu  intermediate  school  I— Tho  poorer  class — promising 
boys  from  tlm  primary  schools  that  require  further 
instruction  and  morn  extensive  education  than  they 
can  receivo  at  tho  primary  schools. 

39G.  Rev.  Dr.  Moixoy. — When  you  speak  of  intei- 
modioto  education,  do  yon  moan  education  entirely  of 
a literary  kind,  or  do  you  include  any  other  kind  of 
intermediate  education? — Literary  quite.  . 

397.  Not  industrial  or  commercial? — Oh,  certainly 
commercial. 

398.  Do  you  moan  to  include  the  classics  ! — Yes, 
tho  rudiments  of  classics.  I consider  in  training— of 
course  that  is  only  an  opinion — for  a mercantile  pro- 
fession that  sonic  knowledge  of  the  classics  is 
necessary. 

399.  If  it  is  to  be  an  intermediate  school,  should  it 
not  give  such  teaching  ns  wonld  qualify  the  boys  fo 
pass  at  the  intermediate  examinations? — Certainly 

400.  Lord  Justico  FitzGihuoH. — It  is  very  difficult 
fur  a hoy  to  get  any  distinctions  at  those  examinations 
unless  ho  takes  up  at  loast  Latin? — Wo  do  teach  D>f“ 
in  tlio  school,  anil  I should  say  that  we  may  extend 
that  branch  of  toaohing. 

401.  Rov.  Dr.  Mou.oy.— Do  you  think  it  desirable  tc 
expeud  an  endowment  which  is  intended  for  thepooi’i 

upon  tho  maintenance  of  a classical  school  ?— When 

wo  have  sulllciont  primary  schools  to  educate  tne 
poorer  classes  and  when  wo  feel  a groat  want  oi 
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intermediate  education,  I think,  if  you,  Commissioners, 
have  power  to  make  the  alteration,  it  is  desirable  it 
should  be  made. 

402.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  you  mean  that  the 
National  Board,  having  come  iu  since  this  will  was 
made,  there  lias  been  a provision  for  primary  educa- 
tion made  by  tho  State  1 - -Yes,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  National  Board  iu  his  time. 

403.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  must  keep  iu  view 
the  intention  of  the  founder,  which  was  the  education 
of  the  poor.  Do  you  think  a classical  education  is  the 
best  suited  for  the  poor? — Certainly  not,  if  yon  mean 
the  very  poor. 

404.  Lord  Justice  FitzGimion. — Ho  said,  himself, 
“the  poor  in  Ireland,  principally  in  and  about 
Limerick  city”? — I do  nut  think  that  tho  schemo  wo 
uow  work  under  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  intention 
of  the  donor,  I think  his  intention  was  to  give  the 
poor  an  education  that  they  uow  get  in  the  National 
Schools. 

405.  Dr.  Traill. — He  gave  a large  discretion  to 
the  executors,  how  long  are  they  dead? — I don't 
know. 

406.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  about  them  ? — 
No,  I have  not.  .My  opinion  is  that  when  that  scheme, 
under  which  we  now  act,  was  passed,  that  latter  clause 
of  the  will  was  not  kept  in  view. 

407.  Were  any  of  those  executors  alive  in  1842  ? 
Have  you  the  history  of  the  first  Chancery  scheme  ? 
and  do  you  know  who  applied  for  it?  — Here  it  is 
(produced). 

408.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Hail  not  the  school  got 
shut  up  iu  tho  interval  between  1812  and  1844  ? — It 
was,  and  there  was  litigation. 

409.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I should  like  to  know 
whether  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  Limerick  to 
provide  a kind  of  education  more  advanced  than  the 
education  given  in  the  National  schools,  but  still  suited 
generally  to  the  wiuits  of  tho  poorer  classes — an  educa- 
tion which  would  in  some  way  help  to  fit  them  for  their 
career  in  life? — That  is  what  I think  wo  very  much  in- 
quire. When  promising  boys  preseat  themselves  in  the 
different  schools  of  tho  country  wo  have  no  moans  iu 
Limerick  of  forwarding  their  education.  Wo  have  a 
great  want  of  a school  in  Limerick,  where  their  educa- 
tion could  bo  completed;  I mean  boys  that  would 
probably  make  murks  in  life  if  they  had  favourable 
opportunities. 

410.  But  the  general  run  of  those  boys  cannot  hope 
to  follow  a university  career,  nor  is  it  desirable  they 
should? — Certainly  not. 

411.  Then  the  kind  of  education  they  want  is  some- 
thing different  from  tins  education  given  as  a prepara- 
tion for  tho  university  ? — Yus. 

412.  Would  it  nob  bo  possible  out  of  this  endow- 
ment in  somo  way  to  provide  the  kind  of  education 
that  is  wanted  ? — That  is  my  idea — that  is  what  T had 
in  view ; and  I said  that  although  I was  hero  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  tho  Board,  my  own  views  were  not 
in  accordance  with  them. 

413.  Lord  Justico  Naisii. — Are  you  aware  of  what 
religion  Mr.  Lcamy  was? — I don’t  know — I never 
inquired. 

414.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know  who 
the  executors  were? 

Dr.  Traill. — Maurico  Fitzgerald,  of  Olariua,  near 
Oastleconnell,  Ireland;  and  John  Taylor,  of  Bond- 
street,  London  ; and  in  the  scheme  of  1842  the  trustees 
were  Francis  Alexander  Fitzgerald  and  Charles 
Frederick  Burton. 

Lord  Justice  Naibh — That  is  ex-Baron  Fitzgerald. 
There  is  a letter  Lore  of  Mr.  Kearney’s,  in  which  ho 
said  the  testator's  family  luid  been  all  Roman  Catholics, 
and  he  was  not  awaro  of  any  evidence  given  before  the 
Master  in  Chancery  to  allow  that  the  testator  was  of  a 
different  religion. 

415.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — There  is  nothing 
m the  will  to  indicate  that  any  question  of  religion 


entered  into  his  mind  ? — No,  he  does  uotseein  to  have  Oci.  is.  us", 
troubled  himself  about  that.  — 

416.  He  made  his  will  in  Madeira.  Can  you  Tluiinili^* 
suggest  any  way  iu  which  this  money  could  be  made  Bunbnrr. 
available  for  the  advancement  in  practical  instruction 

of  the  children  who  deserve  promotion  from  the 
primary  schools  ? — I think  we  would  require  more 
funds  in  the  first  place. 

417.  I think  that  is  au  insuperable  obstacle  to  your 
proposal  ? — I would  suggest  that  the  money  hitherto 
allocated  to  the  male  school  at  Villiers’  should  be 
applied  to  the  creation  of  an  Intermediate  school  at 
Loamy’s,  and  I should  have  no  objection  to  a certain 
endowment  in  my  own  parish  being  allocated  te  that 
purpose  also,  under  the  Craven  Charity,  because  in 
these  districts  we  have  very  good  primary  schools 
where  the  Protestants  can  be  taught. 

418.  What  is  tho  Craven  Charity? — The  Cathedral 
Grammar  school. 

419.  Is  there  not  also  a sum  of  money  available  for 
educational  purposes  under  Dr.  Hall’s  Charity  ?— That, 
has  been  diverted  to  another  channel  under  a Chan- 
cery scheme,  and  is  now  applied  to  the  payment  of 
widows. 

420.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  any  portion  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  education  ? — Not  now. 

421.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  would  be 
the  amount  of  the  Craven  Charity  per  annum  ? — £32 
odd. 

422.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  with  the 
Craven  Charity  money,  and  whatever  share  of  Leamy’s 
money  would  be  fairly  allocated  to  children  of  the 
class  you  describe,  to  give  such  substantial  assistance 
as  would  enable  a Protestant  Intermediate  school  to 
be  kept  up? — I think  so  ; that  would  add  £50  a year. 

423.  And  that  conltl  be  done  in  such  a way  as  to 
lot  poor  children,  who  would  bo  objects  of  Leamy’s 
Charity,  get  the  advantage  of  advanced  education  and 
at  tho  samo  time  provide  a school  where  parents  who 
could  pay  could  procure  tho  education  of  their 
childreu? — Y os,  and  I would  increase  the  foe — £2  a 
year  is  ridiculously  small. 

424.  Have  you  ever  hail  any  difficulty  between 
the  children  who  could  pay  and  those  who  were  free  ? 

— None  at  all. 

425.  Where  do  you  think  Governors  could  be  got, 
who  would  have  the  coufidcnce  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity?— I think  the  Protestant  Governors  as  ah 
present  in  existence  have  that  confidence.  Those 
Governors  might  be  made  Life  Governors  with  power 
to  co-opt. 

42G.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  they  all  belong 
to  your  own  denomination  1 — Yes. 

427.  And  you  are  proposing  to  divert  part  of  tiro 
Yilliers’  money? — We  should  certainly  bring  in 
Presbyterian  Governors,  and  we  have  been  most 
anxious  that  Dr.  Wilson  should  be  on  the  board.  He 
was  asked  by  the  Governors  would  ho  consent  to  act 
if  co-opted,  and  for  one  reason  or  other  he  was  not 
available.  There  is  a vacancy  at  present,  and  if 
tilings  wont  on  as  they  ore  we  would  be  disposed  to 
co-opt  him. 

428.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  were  told 
there  were  some  Methodist  childreu— have  yon  any 
Methodist  Governor  ? — No,  I think  if  we  had  it  as  au 
Intermediate  school  there  ought  to  be  Methodists  on 
the  hoard. 

429.  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  Protestant 
denominations  had  the  Craven  charity  fund,  their 
share  of  Leamy's  fund,  whatever  it  was,  and  the 
buildings,  they  could  maintain  a school  such  as  you 
say  is  wanted — would  there  be  a sufficient  number  of 
children  able  to  pay  fees  to  supplement  the  endow- 
ment, and  so  make  it  a successful  school? — I think 
so. 

430.  There  is  a great  want  of  Intermediate 
education  1 — A very  great  want,  we  feel  it  a pressing 
want. 

431.  The  only  way  that  could  be  done  consistently 
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with  the  will  would  be  that  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the 
hotter  class  of  children  should  supplement  the  endow- 
ment of  which  the  poorer  are  entitled  to  the  benefit. 
Is  there  in  Limerick  a class  of  poor  children  who 
could  be  instructed  with  those  of  a better  class  without 
clashing?— It  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  We  have 
hod  the  children  of  magistrates  nud  of  the  gentry  at 
Leamy's  school. 

432.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Could  you  tell  me  the 
Protestant  population  of  the  city  ? — The  Church  people 
are  3,500  to  4,000. 

433.  And  how  many  Presbyterians? — I cannot  tell 
you.  I don’t  think  the  Presbyterians  amount  to  more 
than  800. 

434.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  kind  of  education  is 
given  in  the  Model  School — is  it  merely  primary 
education.  I am  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
education  given  in  Leamy’s  School  is  different  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Gregy. — I could  not  tell  you  how  high  the 
education  goes,  but  they  have  every  apparatus  and 
appliance,  and  they  have  a very  experienced  master 
and  mistress. 

435.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  the  education  given  at 
Leamy’s  higher  than  that  given  at  the  Model  School  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Gregg. — I thiuk  so  in  science. 

436.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Hnvo  you  had  any 
connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? 

Dean  Banbury. — We  have;  we  have  a class  in 
connexion  with  it  at  Leamy's — mathematical.  I 
would  point  out  to  you  that  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  working  together  in  the  Loamy 
School.  The  present  Governors  invited  th  o present 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limeriok  to  take  a seat  on 
the  board,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  I don’t  think 
there  was  a response  from  liis  lordship  of  liis  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  seat. 

437.  Wo  generally  find  they  work  better  apart 
than  together? — Unfortunately  I think  that  is  the 
case  in  this  country,  and  therefore  T think  Leamy’s 
.School  would  perhaps  bo  better  off  if  there  was  one 
body  there  only. 

438.  You  would  not  advim)  us  to  go  back  to  the 
system  where  the  Protestants  were  reading  tlio  Biblo 
in  one  room,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  wore  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  according  to  tlio  National  Board, 
in  another  ?— No. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  .0' Dwyer. — Would  yon  kindly  as- 
certain when  the  twenty  free  girls  and  the.  sixteen 
free  boys  began  to  attend  Loamy’s  School,  because 

I find  ut  the  investigation  in  1881  there  were  but  two 
free  girls,  and  I would  like  to  know  if  any  of  those 
free  children  have  been  transferred  from  tlio  Villiers’ 
School  or  borrowed  from  any  other  Protestant  school 
in  the  city.  The  master  was  asked  at  that  time 

II  What  class  of  life  do  the  cliildren  attending  the 
school  belong  to  ?"  “Respectable  middle  class.”  “ Are 
their  parents  shopkeepers  ? ” “ They  are  all  with  ono 
or  two  exceptions  in  business."  The  mistress  answered, 

“ 1 have  two  girls  who  are  free  pupils."  Now  it  has 
suddenly  started  up  to  twenty.” 

Dean  Bunbury. — I beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  it  was 
not  very  suddenly.  We  have  had  a considerable 
number  for  some  years.  I think  we  have  mended  our 
hands  as  regards  the  free  pupils.  W e saw  it  was  right 
we  should,  and  some  of  us  pressed  that  point. 

439.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Could  you  give  us  a 
return  showing  the  number  of  free  pupil3  you  have 
had  every  year  since  1 880  ? — Yes,  here  are  the  minutes 
(produced). 

440.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  February, 
1885,  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll — female  de- 
partment, 101 ; paying  pupils,  92  ; free  pupils,  9. 
September,  1885— Male  department,  paying  pupils, 
39  ; free  pupils,  8 ; total,  47.  Female  department, 
paying  pupils,  64 ; free  pupils,  10.  March,  1886 — 
Male  de]»rtment,  paying  pupils,  40 ; free  pupils,  13. 


Female  department,  free  pupils,  H • pavinir 
40.  September,  1886-Male  side,  pav'in/  5S 
34;  free  pupils,  10.  Female — paying,  31 ; free,  u 
December,  1886— Male,  paying  pupils,  36 ; i- 
Female — paying  pupils,  45;  free,  20.  It  u on/ 
within,  the  last  year  it  has  come  up  to  the  fui'I 
number? — Fes.  1111 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — That  increase,  my  W 
occurred  immediately  after  a letter  I wrote  to  your 
Commission,  complaining  of  the  management  of 
Leamy’s  school  and  its  working. 

Dean  Bunbury. — I don’t  think  that  letter  was  ever 
before  the  Governors. 

Lord  Justice  FiTzGlBBON. — At  all  events  tie  in- 
crease oroso  apparently  after  our  Commission  was  in 
force. 

441.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Previous  to  the  report  of 
1880  tlio  Governors  had  made  every  exertion  to  get 
applications  for  free  places,  and  had  failed  to  do  so— 
since  that  you  luivo  succeeded  in  gutting  applications!— 
Yes. 


442.  Can  you  account  for  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  ? — 1 don’t  think  I can,  I was  not  a Governor 
tluiu. 

443.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — When  were  you  ap- 
pointed a Governor? — In  1882,  and  since  then  I 
know  more  about  the  pupils  tlnui  before. 

444.  Rev.  Dr.  Moi.loy. — The  number  of  free  places 
filled  has  been  gradually  going  up. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  November,  1884. 
the  free  pupils  on  the  hoys’  side  were  only  four,  and 
on  the  girls’  side  only  eight.  You  have  lieen  admitting 
free  pupils  more  largely  tlmn  before? — I think  at 
first  in  those  years  it  was  not  so  well  known  that  free 
pupils  cimhl  he  admitted. 

445.  What  is  your  system  of  admitting  tlieml— 
Applications  wore  made,  and  wo  then  inquired  with 
regal’d  to  them,  and  tlio  applications  usually  came 
through  a Governor,  and  tho  Governor  was  supposed  to 
bo  able  to  toll  us  something  about  tho  application, and 
if  wo  wore  not  satisfied  with  tho  knowledge  of  the 
Governor  that  presented  tho  name,  wo  mode  inquiries, 
and  solectcd  thoso  that  wore  poorest,  of  course  cf  a 
mspcctablo  class. 

440.  Do  yon  think  that  you  might  got  an  increased 
number  if  you  wore  to  have  an  examination  among 
tlio  clover  pupils  of  tho  primary  schools  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, more  or  loss  of  a competitive  character.  I 
think  if  it  was  established  us  iui  Intermediate  soliool, 
it  would  bo  more  or  loss  desirable  to  have  a competi- 
tive examination  for  ontrauco,  not  entirely  competi- 
tive, hut  I think  Micro  ought  to  bo  soino  attempt  at 
competition.  I think  that  would  have  a good  effect; 
wu  then  would  got  clover  boys  from  tho  country,  per- 
haps, to  conio  in. 

447.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— About  what  value  do  you 
set  upon  tho  buildings  ? — They  cost  a great  deal  of 
money. 

448.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Don’t  you  pay  some 
head  rant? — Something  very  trilling.  I am  afraid  tie 
buildings  cost  a groat  many  thousand  pounds. 

449.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Buildings  are  not  always 
worth  exactly  what  they  cost ; what  would  you  put 
thorn  down  at  ? — I think  £4,000. 

Lord  J nstice  FitzGibbon. — I think  you  could  build 
them  new  for  that. 

450.  Dr.  Traill. — If  they  were  going  to  be  charged 
against  you  os  your  share  of  tlio  the  endowment  you 
would  not  valuo  them  at  .£4,000  ? — I am  not  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  they  only  cost 
altogether  i 3,940. 

451.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — They  constitute  a sub 
stantial  part  of  tho  endowment  ? — Yes,  so  far. 

452.  Dr.  Traill. — When  were  they  built  ?— Abont 
1845. 
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Veil.  F.  C.  Hamilton,  m.a.,  Archdeacon  of  Limerick,  sworn. 


453.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibrox. — How  long  have 
you  been  a governor  of  Loamy’s  school  ? — About  two 
years. 

454.  Yon  have  heard  the  cvidonco  the  Dean  gave, 
in  wliat  way  do  you  think  the  endowment  of  Lcamy 
could  be  best  made  useful.  First,  do  you  think  it  can 
be  made  useful  jointly  for  both  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants under  any  sort  of  joint  management! — I am 
afraid  not,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  ours. 

455.  That  being  so,  if  wo  were  bound  to  make  it 
under  the  will  available  for  all,  how  do  you  propose  to 
make  it  available  for  Protestants  ? — On  account  of  the 
number  of  schools  that  are  in  the  city  already  for  the 
poor  Protestants,  there  docs  not  seem  to  beany  want  of  a 
school  of  the  ordinary  kind  but  only  of  an  Intermediate 
school.  1 am  rather  of  opinion  that  the  education 
given  there  is  sufficiently  high  as  it  is.  I have  Leon 
constantly  into  the  boys’  school,  it  appears  to  bo  a very 
advanced  education  they  are  getting  there  in  Arts  and 
Science  uiul  English,  and,  although  they  arc  not  taught 
French  at  present,  it  is  from  want  of  funds. 

456.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — They  are  taught  French  ? — 
They  are  by  Miss  Mercer-,  but  she  does  not  feel  suffi- 
ciently competent,  she  would  rather  have  a French 
teacher. 

457.  Lord.Tustice  FitzGibbox. — Is  there  any  change 
in  the  mode  of  admission  of  children  that  would  bring 
a larger  number  of  pupils  ? — It  is  only  within  recent 
times  we  have  felt  that  the  provision  for  free  pupils 
was  not  sufficiently  availed  of,  and  from  time  to  time 
we  increased  their  number.  That  has  been  since  I 
joined  as  a governor  myself,  but  I have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  any  way  in  which  the  scheme  could  be 
changed  or  altered,  and  I am  rather  in  favour  of  keeping 
tiie  scheme  just  as  it  is  now.  Wo  have  so  many  other 
schools  for  poorer  children  I don’t  think  any  more  poor 


children  would  come  to  Leamy’a  school  to-morrow  if 
it  was  thrown  open. 

458.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  think  the 
better  class  of  children  would  be  attracted  to  the 
place  who  could  pay  fees  that  would  make  it  a school 
available  for  a larger  number  both  of  poor  and  the 
better  class  ? — I have  heard  the  mistress  state  that  if 
there  were  a good  education  in  French  it  would  attract 
a number  of  the  better  class  of  girls. 

459.  Where  do  the  boys  und  girls  of  Limerick  at 
present  that  want  to  prepare  for  Intermediate  exami- 
nations get  then-  teaching! — They  are  very  badly  off, 
they  have  to  pay,  for  special  instruction,  tutors  and 
governesses. 

460.  Are  there  any  private  schools  in  Limerick  for 
boys! — No,  none  of  the  kind  you  speak  of. 

4G1.  Are  there  any  large  number  of  visiting  teachers 
or  has  everybody  to  get  a tutor  for  his  own  sons  1 — 
The  master,  Mr.  Switzer,  and  others,  take  private 
pupils  in  the  evening,  and  in  that  way  onr  boys  get 
the  advanced  instruction  they  require  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations. 

462.  Where  do  boys  that  want  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  Civil  Service  get  taught! — Mi-.  Mercer 
and  Mr.  Switzer  take  them ; gentlemen's  sons  are 
obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities. 

463.  If  there  was  a provision  made  to  carry  on 
a school  that  would  supply  that  class  of  education, 
aided  by  a share  of  the  Lcamy  endowment  and  the 
Craven  charity,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a larger 
number  of  pupils  to  take  advantage  of  it! — I don't 
think  that  persons  who  wanted  special  education  for 
the  University,  suppose,  or  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Intermediate,  would  be  content  to  attend  Leamy’s 
School,  they  would  prefer  to  have  private  tuition  of  the 
kind  they  have  now.  I would  wish  to  leave  the  scheme 
just  as  it  is,  and  cany  on  the  school  as  it  is. 


Rev.  Canon  Gregg,  A.M.,  sworn. 


464.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  not  a 
governor? — I am  not. 

465.  You  are  a clergyman  of  n church  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  ? — Tor,  Trinity  Church. 

466.  Ton  wore  anxious  to  give  some  information 
about  the  admission  of  girls  to  Leamy’s  school  ? — I 
have  had  during  tho  lost  two  years  a great  number  of 
people  applying  to  mo  to  get  admission  for  their 
children,  as  free  pupils.  I liavo  got  a good  many  in 
through  the  governors,  but  I frequently  found  that 
they  had  their  number  over-filled  for  the  girls. 
Several  are  now  waiting  to  got  in  when  there  are 
vacancies.  There  lias  been  rather  an  over-supply  of 
applicants  to  get  into  the  girls’  school  free. 

467.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — To  what  class  of  life  do 
the  girls  belong  ? — Some  are  children  of  a warder  in  the 
county  prison,  some  were  admitted  out  of  that  family 
but  others  held  back  because  there  was  no  vacancy 
for  the  admission  of  free  children. 

468.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Could  you  mention 
the  positions  of  the  fathers  of  the  other  applicants  ? — 
There  were  others  ot  abetter  class  than  tho  warder’s 
children ; it  was  merely  when  it  was  suggested  there 
would  not  be  a supply  that  I thought  I would  state 
that  I have  made  applications  for  the  admission  of 
continually  without  success. 

469.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  there  having 
been  so  long  so  very  few  ? — I think  the  school  has  got 


a high  character  at  present,  and  that  has  attracted 
more  children  who  wish  to  go  there. 

470.  The  number  of  boys  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  full  even  as  the  girls  until  recently  ? — I think 
there  are  a great  many  more  girls  in  the  city  than 
boys,  I am  sure  there  are  three  to  two  who  require 
that  clans  of  education. 

471.  From  what  you  know  of  the  wants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  could  you  give  us  any  suggestion  as 
to  tiro  best  mode  of  using  this  endowment  ? —I  think 
that  what  the  Dean  stated,  and  the  Archdeacon  re- 
ferred to,  is  a fact,  there  is  a want  in  the  city  for  a 
higher  class  of  education. 

472.  Do  you  agree  with  them  that  there  is  no  want 
of  further  means  for  primary  education  1 — I think  all 
the  schools  are  primary,  and  any  of  the  higher  class 
are  private  : there  are  a number  of.  private  schools,, 
and  a great  number  of  people  living  by  tuition. 

473.  What  private  schools  are  there ! — Miss  Fitz- 
mnurioe’s  school  in  Thomas-street  is  a private  school, 
and  there  is  Madame  de  Prin’s  for  girls. 

474.  She  has  been  very  successful  at  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations ; do  you  know  how  many  girls 
attend  her  school? — I don’t  know;  it  is  well  supplied 
with  pupils,  and  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  go  to 
that  school,  she  is  a Roman  Catholic  herself,  but  they 
go  because  I believe  they  get  a superior  education  there. 


Rev.  Canon  Gabbetl,  A.M.,  sworn. 


475.  The  point  I wish  to  press  very  much  is  the 
importance  of  a good  intermediate  school  in  Limerick 
°F  i ^!rotestaut8>  for  the  best  children  in  tho  primary 
wmools  in  the  country.  For  instance,  I have  bad 
myself  to  send  in  a scholar  to  Leamy’s  school  for 


instruction  for  the  Kildare-place  Training  School, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  the  staff  of  that 
school  should  bo  increased  and  improved  in  every  wiiv, 
iUwould  attract  a great  many  of  the  best  pupils  in 
tho  country  schools. 
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oct.  10.  -188T  476.  I Lev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  far  did  your  candidate 

— live  outside  Limerick  ? — Ten  miles. 
r^tet“n°n  477.  Then  liad  she  to  board  here? — Yes,  she 
'*  “lt‘  A,“*  boarded  and  lodged  in  Limerick  in  order  to  go  to 
Leamy’s  school  to  qualify  herself  for  the  Kiklave- 
street  school. 

478.  Lord  Justice  FitzGidbon. — Supposing  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  Leamy’s  School 
could  be  made  available  as  an  intermediate  school  for 
the  boys  and  the  girls  of  the  surrounding  district,  how 
do  you  think  Protestants  could  be  best  represented  on 
the  governing  body,  so  as  to  attract  as  ninny  of  them  as 
possible  ? — They  ai-e  very  well  represented  at  present. 

479.  That  is  by  a system  of  co-option,  not  represen- 
tation strictly  speaking? — Probably  the  Bishop  of  the 
dioceso  might  uominato,  or  else  the  Diocesan  Council. 

480.  The  Diocesan  Council  meets  in  Limerick  I pre- 
sume ? — Yes,  I am  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Council . 

481.  Wlrnt  large  parishes  are  there  in  the  county 
that  you  think  could  take  advantage  of  Leamy’s 
School? — There  is  one  .parish,  Xiliinanc,  where  there 
is  a large  number  of  Protestants  and  a very  good 
school,  and  they  have  sent  forward  some  very  good 
pupils.  In  Kiltiyn  parish,  and  Adare  parish,  there 
are  a number  of  Protestants,  also  in  Rathkealc  aud 
Aslceaton,  and  we  really  have  no  outlet  for  these 
children  where  they  can  be  taught,  and  no  Protestant 
institution,  though  there  are  a great  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  institutions  where  Intermediate  education  is 
given. 

482.  Your  evidence  is  that  there  is  a large  district 
without  Intermediate  education  ? — Yes,  and  without 
any  suitable  educational  opportunities  for  Protestant 

. children. 

483.  Aud  you  think  Leamy’s  School  might  he 
utilised  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

484.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer. — About  how  many 
boys  could  bo  calculated  on  to  attend  a Protestant 
Intermediate  school  ? — That  I could  not  say,  one  year 
I might  have  one,  and  there  might  bo  three  or  four 
from  another  parish. 

485.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Wliat  is  your  parish  ? — 
Croom. 

48G.  What  about  is  the  Protestant  population  ? — It 
is  small,  about  seventy  souls. 

487.  Rev.  Dr.  Molt.oy. — You  think  n good  number 
of  pupils  would  come  in  from  these  neighbouring 
parishes  to  Loamy’s  School  ? — Yes. 

488.  "Why  have  they  not  como  in  hitherto  ? — I fancy 
they  have  from  time  to  time,  but  if  the  education  was 
of  a first  class  it  would  attract  them.  Sometimes  they 


are  sent  to  Dublin,  to  Kildaro-ploco  Training  School 
or  the  National  Training  School,  Muriborongh-sW 
that  is  expensive  of  course,  and  the  parents  could  liave 
them  very  much  more  easily  educated  here,  porham 
located  with  some  friends  in  Limerick.  ™ 

489.  You  would  wish  to  have  the  standard  of  edn 
cation  raised? — I fancy  it  wants  an  increased  staff  0f 
teachers. 

490.  Are  there  not  enough  teachers  for  the  number 
of  pupils  ? — I understand  thoy  want  more  monitors. 

491.  Dr.  Thai  i.u — If  they  lmd  more  pupils  they 
could  have  a greater  variety  of  teachers  ?—  Of  courst 
aud  if  tbero  was  any  money  going  for  scholarships  anj 

other  advantages,  and  the  staff  was  improved I don't 

moan  to  say  the  staff  is  not  efficient- — and  if  they  gota 
superior  class  of  tcaohors,  you  would  have  a superior 
class  of  pupils. 

492.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Once  tho  school 
gets  to  a certain  size  it  does  not  need  much  money,  if 
there  are  foes  paid? — Mr.  Dowd,  the  Inspector,  told 
mo  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  school  if 
there  wero  more  assistant  touchers. 

493.  In  order  to  bring  in  the  people  from  these 
districts,  you  think  the  class  of  education  in  the 
school  should  be  improved  ? — Yes. 

494.  And  you  think  if  it  was  improved  it  would 
bring  in  a larger  number  ? — I think  so. 

495.  And  there  is  a very  great  want  of  au  outlet 
for  the  primary  schools,  and  also  of  a means  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  better  classes  ? — Yes. 

49G.  Lord  Justico  Naisii. — You  think  they  would 
como  in  and  live  in  Limerick  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  tho  school  ? — Yes. 

Dean  Jiunburi/. — Might  I supplement  my  evidence 
on  one  point.  You  asked  mo  how  I could  account 
for  there  not  being  more  .applicants  for  admission  I 
think  one  of  tho  hindrances  is  that  it  is  a godless 
institution,  thorn  is  no  religious  education. 

497.  Lord  Justice  FitzUihuon. — Is  there  no 
religious  education  at  all  ? — I believe  the  masters  do 
read  tho  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  the  Governors 
don’t  feed  themselves  justified  in  going  farther, 

498.  Rev.  Dr.  Moi.i.oy. — Do  youtliink  it  desirable 
that  the  Govomors  should  have  power  to  give  religious 
education  ? — Most  certainly,  I think  thorc  is  a great 
want  of  it,  and  that  dotui-s  parents. 

•19!).  That  woidd  mean  that  tho  school  should  be 
denominational  ? — Most  decidedly,  I don’t  think  it 
could  work  otherwise. 

500.  I’rofusHor  DouuuiiUTY. — With  a conscience 
elauHo  1 — Yes. 


William  Mercer  sworn. 


501.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  head  master  at  Leamy’B  School? — Tlireo  years. 

502.  Where  were  yon  trained  ? — Santry  School. 

503.  Did  yon  come  direct  to  Limerick? — I was 
assistant  master  in  Farra  for  three  years,  and  senior 
mathematical  master  at  Rauologh  School. 

504.  You  did  not  enter  any  university  ? — No ; I got 
brain  fever  five  years  ago,  and  I was  prohibited  by 
the  doctor  from  reading,  and  in  Limerick  it  is  very  in- 
convenient for  me  to  go  to  the  university,  because  my 
school  would  be  left  in  one  person’s  hands,  and  as  the 
examinations  are  nearly  always  at  school  time  I would 
have  to  be  away  from  the  school. 

505.  Did  you  get  your  own  education  altogether  in 
the  Incorporated  Society’s  Schools  ? — Yes. 

506.  Did  you  get  any  classical  education  ? — I got  a 
little  in  Santry,  and  since  then  I Uavo  lieen  reading 
nothing  hut  classics.  I have  beon  up  twice  for 
sizarship.  I was  second  out  for  sizarship  in  two 
yearn  after  1881  in  Trinity  College. 

507.  As  to  the  condition  of  Die  sohool,  have  tho 

numbers  increased  or  decreased  during  your  timo  ? 

They  have  increased  from  16  when  I came,  up  to  54 
last  winter,  back  again  to  45  now. 


508.  Woro  tlioro  only  sixteen  pupils  when  you 
came  ? — There  were  less,  I think  ; sixteen  came  there 
in  my  first  quarter. 

509.  How  is  it  there  are  only  forty-five  now  when 
you  hod  fifty-four  somo  timo  ago  ? — Last  winter  we  got 
over-handed.  Our  school  is  very  comprehensive,  it 
embraces  hoys  from  seventeen  years  of  age  down  to 
eight  or  nine.  With  two  masters  it  is  very  hard  to 
work  four  classes.  '.Che  course  of  education  is  too  ex- 
tensive. 

510.  What  aro  those  cliildren  learning  that  are 
going  in  at  such  an  ago  as  nine  or  ton  ? — Elemental? 
English.  At  twelvo  I oommence  elementary  Latin 
with  thorn. 

511.  How  mnny  of  the  forty-five  children  you  have 
now  could  got  at  tho  Modol  School  the  whole  of 
tho  education  tlio.y  aro  getting  with  you  ? — The  two 
junior  classes  could ; about  fifteen. 

512.  Thou  about  thirty  aro  getting  a more  advanced 
teaching  1 — Yes. 

513.  Is  them  any  want  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
staff? — I know  for  certain  that  ono  boy  was  removed 
last  winter  hccansn  his  father  said  there  was  too  much 
work  for  two  masters  in  tho  school.  We  could  no 
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attend  to  all  tie  bojs  we  lutd ; it  is  possible  that  -wus  in  French  at  present  1— Not  in  tie  school,  I believe  cm.  to. 
the  case  with  more  boys.  she  is  getting  private  tuition.  . 

5 1 4.  How  do  you  and  your  assistants  arrange  the  work  1 531.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— Practically  there 

_We  have  four  classes  ; I take  two  and  lie  takes  two.  is  no  French  teaching  at  present?— Not  advanced 

515.  You  have  each  one  class  at  desk  work  while  teaching,  if  you  call  MacMillan’s  First  Book  teaching 

the  other  is  at  oral  work? — Yes  ; I also  teach  the  girls  French,  we  teach  it 

in  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  Euclid..  532.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  many  boys  have 

516.  One  girl  passed  very  liighra  theso  subjects  at  you  learning  Latin  ?— Sixteen  or  eighteen. 

the  Intermediate  1 — One  girl  got  75  per  cent  533.  How  many  learning  Greek  T — Noneat  present, 

517.  How  many  boys  have  you  sent  up  — As  a before  Summer  I had  three. 

rule  the  boys  are  over  sixteen,  and  they  are  prepared  534.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Then  the  standard  of  your 

mostly  for  commercial  life,  my  duty  has  been  princi-  teaching  is  above  that  of  the  model  school  inasmuch 

pally  bridging  over  tho  gap  between  Model  School  as  you  give  a somewhat  higher  course  of  mathematics 
education  and  the  entrance  to  commercial  life.  and  Latin  T— Yea,  and  if  I find  enough  wanting  it  I 

518.  Does  not  the  junior  grade  suit  boys  of  that  give  any  assistance  they  want  for  special  examinations, 

sort  1— When  boys  have  got  only  six  or  eight  months  For  instance  before  Summer  I had  two  boys  preparing 
at  school  to  finish  their  education  it  is  not  possible  for  the  College  of  Surgeons,  one  of  them  passed,  and 

to  put  them  in  a regular  laid-down  course  of  in-  the  other  passed  in  'everything  but  English, 

stmetion.  _ 535.  Lord  JusticeNiiSH.— Did  you  pass  any  boys  in 

519.  Can  you  give  ns  any  suggestions  as  to  what  you  mathematics  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations? — I did. 

think  would  attract  pupils  to  the  school  ? — Ithinkcer-  536.  How  many? — Three  out  of  five,  hut  unfor- 

tainly  if  there  was  another  master  in  the  boys’  school.  tunatcly  their  names  don’t  appenr  in  the  list,  they  did 

520.  What  subjects  are  not  provided  for  at  present  ? not  sufficiently  qualify.  One  boy  passed  with  his  name 

—I  have  to  take  both  classics  and  mathematics.  Being  published,  but  the  restwereonly  given  by  their  numbers, 
educated  at  Santry  my  strong  point  is  mathematics,  537.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  result 
ud  if  I had  an  efficient  man  in  classics  I think  it  of  the  Intermediate  examinations  is  that  your  teaching 
would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  iu  mathematics  has  been  very  successful  but  6ome  of 

521.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Wbat  is  the  range  of  classics  your  boys  failed  because  in  other  branches  they  were 
you  teach  ? — Only  the  classics  for  the  j nnior  grade  of  the  not  successful  ? — Exactly. 

Intermediate.  A boy  of  mine  got  a Junior  Exhibition ; 538.  And  you  want  a larger  staff  to  teach  in  the 

he  passed  in  Latin,  and  this  summer  one  of  my  boys  other  branches? — I think  if  we  had  another  master 
passed  in  Greek.  I prepared  him  out  of  school-hours,  that  would  be  sufficient 

622.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  there  any  539.  If  you  had  on  efficient  classical  master  ablo  to 

number  of  pupils  in  Limerick  who  want  teaching  teach  other  languages,  an  efficient  mathematical  master 
which  they  are  at  present  obliged  to  get  out  of  school-  (which  you  may  take  it  you  have  at  present),  and  an 
hours? — There  seems  to  be  enough  of  the  better  class  assistant,  how  many  more  pupils  could  you  teach  than 
to  require  it,  but  somehow  or  other  they  are  not  as  you  have  now  ? — We  could  easily  teach  thirty  more, 
mauy  as  you  would  expect.  I teach  classics  for  the  540.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  they  come  1 — I 

Trinity  College  Course.  cannot  say  that ; the  only  reason  I have  to  believe 

623.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  many  pupils  have  that  is  that  the  numbers  ran  up  so  steadily  to  fifty- 

you? — One  or  two  for  every  examination.  three  or  fifty -four. 

524.  Does  that  represent  the  whole  wont  of  Inter-  541.  But  on  the  other  hand  you  afford  an  oppor-  » 

mediate  education  for  Protestant  boys  in  Limerick  ? — tunity  out  of  school-hours  to  those  who  want  that 

Look  at  all  the  boys  who  go  away  to  boarding  schools,  education  to  come  to  you,  and  very  few  come  ? — If  a 
Before  I came  hero  no  classics  were  taught  in  Leamy’s  hoy  has  been  educated  in  my  school,  afterwards  I 
School  at  all,  and  it  was  the  rule  to  send  away  boys  don’t  mind  giving  him  half  an  hour  extra, 
to  boarding  schools,  and  since  then  chat  has  been  542.  But  you  give  private  tuition  ? — I don’t  charge 
carried  on.  for  that,  if  a boy  has  been  in  my  school  for  a couple 

525.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  does  the  of  years  I don’t  mind  giving  him  some  extra  time, 

difference  come  in  between  your  instruction  and  that  543.  But  I thought  you  gave  private  tuition  to 
of  the  Model  School  ? — My  education  is  more  enlarged,  pupils  outside  the  school  ? — I do  too. 

I am  not  limited  to  the  result  fees  course,  if  I find  my  544.  How  much? — Every  hour  is  occupied  from 
boys  efficient  I can  put  them  on  as  far  as  I like,  or  half-past  seven  to  six.  My  school  commences  at  half- 
keep  them  until  they  are  efficient.  The  payment  by  past  nine  and  it  is  over  at  half-past  two. 
results  in  the  model  schools  tends  to  push  them  on  545.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  permission  from  the 
sometimes  when  they  are  not  efficient.  Board  to  teach  outside  school-hours  ? — Yes. 

526.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  what  respect  do  you  go  516.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Docs  it  not  show 
beyond  the  model  school ; take  mathematics  1 — I never  great  pressure  that  parents  send  their  children  so  early 
heard  of  trigonometry  being  taught  in  the  model  to  you,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning? — Those  are 
school,  I taught  two  boys  last  year,  and  I give  the  the  children  of  better-class  people. 

higher  course  in  algebra.  547.  Professor  DouoriRRTY.  — What  were  those 

527.  In  Euclid  do  you  go  further  than  the  model  pupils  preparing  for  ? — Generally  the  College  of  Sur- 

school? — I don’t  know  that,  but  I could  not  get  any  geons  or  Trinity  College,  and  a few  forthe  Civil  Service, 
good  of  their  boys  until  I taught  them  myself.  548.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  youknow,  as  a matter  of 

528.  Do  you  teach  Latin  or  Greek  ? — Not  without  fact,  any  pupils  who  would  come  to  you  if  the  standard 

ertra  payment.  of  education  was  higher  ? — I do,  I know  one  at  present. 

529.  Do  you  teach  French  ? — There  are  no  boys  at  who  is  going  away  because  he  cannot  be  taught  Greek 
present,  it  seems  not  to  be  a desirable  subject,  Latin  for  the  entrance  at  Trinity. 

more  so.  549.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  he  a paying- 

530.  You  have  a girl  reading  for  the  senior  grade  pupil? — He  has  been. 


* MUNGRET  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

James  0.  Barry,  Esq.,  3.V.,  sworn. 

550.  Mr.  J.  G.  Barry. — I have  been  deputed  by  the  652.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibdos  (reads  Act). — It  j«rn«  c. 

trustees  to  give  a history  of  the  endowment.  would  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Hurry,  esq., 

551.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibbon. — Do  you  appear  1880  that  the  buildings  were  erected  at  a cost  of  3 *’• 

for  the  trustees  who  hold  as  tenants  under  the  23rd  St  £7,500,  of  which  a portion  was  the  money  mentioned 
24th  Yic.,  cap.  eexx.  ? Yes.  in  the  Act,  and  the  remainder  was  expended  by  the 

' • Appendfx  B„  No*  IV.  ft),  IV.  (b),  And  IV.  (d),  pp.  4S7-490. 
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Oa.  10,  1687, 

James  0. 
Barry, 

1.1. 


Commissioners  of  National  Education  through  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  school  was  opened  in  1858, 
the  greatest  number  of  pupils  ever  resident  was  twenty- 
three.  The  institution  was  never  full,  and  was  finally 
closed  on  September  17,  1878,  when  tlio  pupils  and 
teachers  were  removed  to  the  Limerick  Model  School, 
the  stock  and  other  property  wore  sold  off  by  auction, 
and  in  1870  an  ordinary  National  School  was  held  in 
part  of  the  building,  the  rest  was  empty  and  tlio  land 
was  let  to  farmers.  I suppose  wc  may  take  up  the 
case  from  1879.  Was  the  power  to  execute  a lease 
contained  in  the  Act  23  <fc  24  Vic.,  cap.  eexx. 
exercised1? — Yes,  the  present  trustees  wore  appointed 
March  1,  1877 — that  is  there  was  then  a vacancy  for 
two  trustees  and  there  were  three  surviving  trustees. 
Sir  Stephen  de  Vore,  Lord  Emly,  and  Sir  David 
Roche. 

553.  Were  those  trustees  of  the  Irish  Reproductive 
Loan  Fund? — No,  in  1852  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ap- 
pointed five  trustees  to  carry  out  tlio  trust. 

554.  What  trust? — The  trusts  of  tlio  .£4,079  9 s.  7 c l. 
recovered  from  the  county  Limerick,  :uid  appropriated 
out  of  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  for  the  ostablislr- 
lishment  of  an  Agricultural  Model  Farm  for  that 
county.  The  original  trustees  were  Bishop  Higgins, 
Sir  Richard  Bourko,  Sir  David  Roche,  James  D. 
Lyons,  and  William  Howloy.  They  had  power  oil  tlio 
death  of  a trustee  to  co-opt  another  tmstco,  some 
died  and  others  were  appointed  under  this  power,  and 
of  those  trustees  so  appointed,  Sir  Stephen  do  Vore, 
Lord  Emly,  and  Sir  David  Roclie  survive.  In  1879 
they  called  a meeting  by  public  notice  and  appointed 
Mr.  Edward  William  O’Brien  and  myself.  Up  to 
that  time  the  houses,  promises,  and  land  wore  in  the 
possession  of  the  National  Education  Commissioners 
under  lease.  We  hold  a meeting  on  March  1,  1877, 
and  finding  tliero  wore  only  six  pupils  in  the  school, 
we  entered  into  a correspondence  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
surrendered  the  premises  to  us  on  September  29,  1878. 
By  the  trust  deed  of  1859  wo  were  bound  Lti  carry 
on  the  school  as  an  agricultural  niodol  school  ourselves 
in  default  of  finding  anyone  lo  do  so. 

555.  Lord  Justice  N Atari. — Under  tlio  earlier  trusts 
it  could  only  bo  used  as  au  agricultural  school  I — 1 1 
could  only  bo  used  nn  an  agricultural  school,  nud  wo 
could  not  possibly  sncceod  where  tlio  C/ommissioners 
of  National  Education  failed.  At  our  meetings  wo 
considered  tlio  best  course  to  adopt  and  draw  up  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  suggestions,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Lord  Liouteuaut.  At  a meeting  held  Juno  24,  1878, 
when  the  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners  was 
considered,  a letter  was  read  from  Lord  Emly  dated 
from  London,  "suggesting  that  directions  bogiven forth- 
with to  the  solicitors  of  the  trustees,  Messrs.  Konny 
tfc  Murphy,  to  instruct  Mr.  John  O'J lagan,  Q.a,  to 
prepare  and  lay  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  a scheme 
for  the  future  government  of  the  M ungret  establish- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  made  by  the 
trustees  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.” 
Resolved — 


That  Lord  Emly  be  requested  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  with  reference  to  the  Model  Farm 
and  School  of  Mungret,  Comity  Limerick,  and  to  represent 
to  Ilis  Excellency  that  the  buildings  on  said  Model  Farm 
have  been  constructed  upon  a large  scale  and  are  eminently 
fitted  for  a large  educational  establishment-,  that  they  are 
now  in  good  repair,  that  the  dormitories  are  fitted  up  for 
thirty-three  pupils,  but  could  conveniently  accommodate 
double  that  number ; that  the  lecture  and  board  rooms, 
sitting  rooms,  officers’  rooms,  dining  hall  and  kitchen  could 
accommodate  100  pupils  with  the  necessary  teachers  and 
staff ; that  the  offices  and  gardens  arc  on  a largo  scale  and 
in  perfect  order.  That  the  staff  consists  of— 1st.  A princi- 
pal teacher  at  £90  per  annum  and  board.  2nd.  House 
manager  and  matron  at  £62  a year  and  board 
each.  3rd.  One  agriculturist  at  £80  per  annum.  4th.  Four 
servants  at  £26  per  annum  each.  5th.  The  doctor  at  £40 
a year.  6th.  Three  permanent  labourers  and  about  £20  a 
year  expended  on  extra  labour.  That  such  boing  tho 
normal  outlay  on  the  staff  alone  of  the  establishment,  it  wus 


ascertained  on  inspection  by  the  Trustees  on  March  lan 
that  this  large  and  oxponsive  establishment  contained  nT 
six  pupils,  of  whom  three  only  belonged  to  the  countv  .a 
city  of  Limerick,  for  tho  benefit  of  which  tho  institutl 
was  founded  by  funds  contributed  partly  by  the  State  7» 
partly  from  local  sources.  That  the  Trustees  bavins  Jk 
find  themselves  of  the  utter  failure  of  this  institution 
of  the  consequent  waste  of  public  and  private  (mi' 
devoted  to  it,  represented  in  September,  1877,  and  aimin' 
November,  1877,  to  tlio  Commissioners  of  National  Kilned 
tion,  in  whose  hands  was  vested  the  management  of  th» 
institution  under  lease  from  the  Trustees,  that  the  schca 
of  a great  public  establishment  for  the  furtherance  of  n-J 
cultural  science  by  practical  instruction  having  pr0v*j 
abortive,  it  was  advisable  that  the  large  public  and  private 
funds  embarked  in  the  undertaking  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  be  wasted,  and  suggested  a plan  by  which  the 
establishment  might  lm  rendered  available  for  purpose  or 
general  education,  including  a limited  amount  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture.  That  the  said  Commissioners  by  letter 
of  October  12th,  1877,  declined  lo  accede  to  sndi  sug- 
gestions as  being  inconsistent,  with  their  system  of  agricul- 
tural education,  and  by  letter  dated  March  15th,  1878, 
gave  notice  to  llio  Trustees  of  surrender  of  the  farm  and 
premises  on  September  2‘Jtli  then  next.  That  the  Trusted 
have  reluctantly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a school 
primarily  intended  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
knowledge  cannot  lie  successfully  carried  on  except  at  an 
unjustifiable  loss,  the  possible  advantages  arising  from  such 
a system  bearing  no  fair  proportion  to  the  expenditure, 
and  that  when  a great  public  department  such  ns  the  Corn-' 
missiimcrs  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  have  failed,  it 
is  vain  to  expect  that  the  Trustees  with  their  very  limited 
resources  could  succeed,  that  the  number  of  pupils  com- 
pared with  the  expenditure  and  stall' shows  clearly  that  the 
scheme  has  proved  a disastrous  failure,  and  cannot  be 
made  self-supporting  bnt  by  an  unjustifiable  waste  of 
public  and  private  funds.  Lord  Emly  is  requested  to 
impress  upon  His  Excellency  that  if  the  existing  ustnblkh- 
nient  could  bo  devoted  to  a general  (not  excluding  in 
agricultural)  education— an  education  holding  middle 
place  between  the  primary  schools  and  collegiate  institu- 
tions— a grievous  want  would  lie,  in  part,  supplied,  an  oat- 
let  would  bo.  opened  to  native  talent,  and  the  legitimate 
ambition  of  thnso  who  having  risen  beyond  tlio  tuncliiog of 
tlio  primary  schools,  find  themselves  unable  to  compote 
with  their  more  wealthy  neighbours  in  tho  higher  branches 
of  education.  Lord  Emly,  our  respected  colleague  is 
requested  to  impress  u|hui  the  attention  of  llis  Excellent; 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  large  sums,  both 
public  and  private,  have  been  devoted  to  an  oxperimat 
which  has  disastrously  and  irremediably  failed, butthutb;  ike 
adoption  of  t he  scheme  laid  before  the  Court  of  Chanceyby 
tin-  Trustees  fertile  future  government  of  tho  establishment 
and  the  administration  of  the  funds  a great  and  lasting 
benefit  may  be  conferred  upon  Irish  society,  and  tlio  public 
service  advanced  by  tlio  introduction  of  a highly  educated 
class  of  competitors  for  employment  in  tlio  service  of  the 
State,  the  large  sums  already  expended  would  bo  utilised, 
nuil  an  institution  founded  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
be,  to  a great,  extent,  self  supporting." 


Wo  found  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  no  power  to 
vary  the  Scheme,  and  then  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed. 

550.  Lord  J ustioo  FmGniRON. — The  trustees  whose 
proposals  you  arc  reading  were  Lord  Emly,  Sir  Stephen 
do  Vere,  yourself,  Mr.  E.  W.  O’Brien,  and  Sir  David 
liocho,  five  gentlemen  all  of  tho  locality  1 — All  of  the 
locality. 

557.  You  considered  tlio  question  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  you  to  keep  up  au  agricultural 
college  in  an  agricultural  county,  and  you  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  it  liiul  boon  a disastrous  failure  in 
other  liands  it  could  not  succeed  in  yours? — Certainly. 
Wo  had  no  power  to  carry  on  any  other  class  of  school- 
When  wc  got  up  possession  iu  1878  I worked  the 
lands  for  the  trustees.  Wo  allowed  the  manager  who 
was  there  before  to  remain  on,  and  lie  acted  as  steward 
for  two  years  pending  thin  new  scheme  or  getting 
au  Act  of  Parliament. 

558.  You  practically  managed  it  as  a farm  m yoat 
own  hands  1 — Yes. 

559.  I believe  tlio  lands  consist  of  about  60  pores? 
— 71  statute  acres,  wo  got  a * scheme  sanctioned  by 
tho  Lord  Lieutenant  under  tho  powers  of  the  Act 


* Appendix  B.,  No.  IV.  (c),  p.  488. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE,  18S7-S8. 


5(30.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — The  Act  left  it  quite  open 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  sanction  whatever  scheme  he 
thought  properl — It  was  laid  before  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

561.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  got  the 
scheme? — It  is  indorsed  on  the  present  lease;  the 
scheme  has  been  varied  since. 

562.  You  produce  a lease  of  the  11th  August,  18S0, 
from  Lord  Emly,  Sir  David  .Roche,  Sir  Stephen  de 
Ycre,  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  yourself,  that  is  all  the  trustees, 
to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bourke,  o.C.  It  reoites  tire  Act 
42  & 43  Vic.,  cap.  eexx.,  that  under  the  Act  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  by  minute 
of  June  17,  1880,  concurred  in  the  scheme  proposed, 
and  declared  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  to 
demise  all  thepremises  except  the  national  school-house, 
end  nil  the  buildings  other  than  farm  buildings  and  such 
portions  of  the  lands  adjoining,  not  being  less  than 
2 statute  acres,  as  the  trustees  might  think  it  expe- 
dient to  have  occupied  and  used  in  connection  with 
the  school,  at  the  best  rent  that  could  be  reasonably 
lad  for  the  same  for  such  term,  determinable  or  not 
upon  any  life,  including  the  head  master’s  life,  as  iu 
the  scheme  might  be  provided.  That  a meeting  of  the 
trustees  was  duly  held,  aud  it  was  determined  that  the 
school  premises  should  consist  of  tire  buildings  and 
land  described  in  an  agreement  made  between  the 
lessors  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bourke,  and  that  the 
annual  rent  of  £79  1 6s.  was  the  best  rent  that  could 
be  reasonably  had  for  the  said  premises.  Did  that 
include  both  the  lands  and  the  buildiugs? — Yes. 

563.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  £79  lGs.  was  tire 
best  rent  that  could  reasonably  be  had  for  the  71 
acres  with  £8,000  worth  of  buildiugs? — For  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  the  reirt  was  for  tire  land  only. 

564.  Then  you  excluded  the  buildings  from  the 
estimate  of  the  rent? — Yes. 

565.  The  Act  says  tire  host  rent  that  can  be  reason- 
ably hud  for  both  land  and  buildings? — Well,  that 
vis  the  best  rent.  No  ono  would  rout  the  buildings. 

566.  But  I understood  you  to  say  you  excluded 
the  buildings  ? — I don’t  think  wo  put  any  reirt  on  the 
buildings  They  had  no  marketable  value. 

567.  Then  wliafc  you  took  ms  the  best  rent  that 
could  be  reasonably  obtained  as  provided  by  this  Act 
was  a rent  fixed  on  the  land  only,  without  the  build- 
ings?— Well,  that  is  the  reirt  that  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  paid  under  their  lease. 

568.  But  they  had  erected  the  buildings  them- 
selves?— We  gave  them  portion  of  the  money,  we 
found  the  buildings  there. 

569.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — They  were  more  or  less 
derelict  when  you  came  in  ? —They  were  quite  derelict. 

570.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGl dbon. — Then  the  rent 
was  calculated  on  the  land,  and  the  buildings  still  re- 
mained to  represent  what  was  spent  on  them,  so  far 
as  it  was  not  wasted.  The  demise  is  for  21  years, 
there  are  covenants  by  tiro  lessee  to  pay  the  rent,  not 
to  sublet,  provisions  for  re-entry,  not  to  be  subject  to 
any  custom  or  usage  mentioned  in  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Act,  1870,  and  to  give  up  the  demised  premises 
in  good  order  at  the  end  of  the  demise  ? — W e li  ad  power 
to  determine  that  tenancy  at  twelve  months’  notice, 
and  that  loose  lias  been  determined.  We  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  schools  were  earned  on,  we 
dismissed  the  head  master,  and  took  up  theschool  in  1 8S1 . 

571.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Who  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Bourke? — He  had  a seminary  in  Limerick, 
and  he  applied  for  the  head  mastership. 

572.  Was  it  a diocesan  seminary? — I believe  it 
was;  he  applied  for  the  head  mastership  of  the  school, 
and  at  a meeting  of  the  trustees  we  considered  his 
application  and  appointed  him  head  master.  That 
lease  was  settled  by  Mr.  Wright. 

573.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I cannot  find  any 
power  of  determining  the  tenancy  1— You  will  find  it 
on  the  back  of  the  leaso. 

574.  It  says  the  head  master  of  the  school  may  be 
appointed  and  removed  from  time  to  time  by  the 


trustees  ? — And  we  have  both  appointed  and  removed  o»i.  in,  mr. 
the  head  master.  “ 

575.  Lord  Justice  FitzGib boh. — Well,  at  all  events  M(1 
we  may  take  it  that  that  lease  was  surrendered,  and  j.p. 

the  place  then  came  back  into  the  possession  of  the 
trustees  ? — Yes. 

576.  You  r.ext  produce  a lease  dated  April  12th, 

1882  ; the  same  trustees  are  the  lessors,  aud  the  Rev. 

William  Ronan,  of  the  Crescent,  Limerick,  the  Rev. 

T.  A.  Finlay,  Tullabeg  College,  Tullamore,  and  John 
White,  of  Niuitenan,  are  the  lessees.  It  recites  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  hadapprored  of  the  Scheme — is  that 
the  same  Scheme  ? — Y es,  that  is  the  original  Scheme. 

577.  Then.it  recites  that  every  such  lease  should 
contain  a proviso  enabling  the  trustees  to  determine 
the  same,  on  giving  twelve  calendar  months  notice  of 
their  intention  to  do  so,  that  the  lessees  had  consented 
to  take  a lease  at  the  annual  rent  of  £70  sterling- 
and  then  a recital  that  that  was  . the  best  rent  that, 
could  reasonably  be  had? — Yes.  We  were  offered  £50 
by  these  parties  at  first,  and  we  demanded  a rent  of 
£70  and  got  it. 

578.  I suppose  we  may  take  it  that  that  vent  also 
was  estimated  on  the  land  only? — Yes ; the  Hon. 

Hugh  Massy  valued  the  land  for  us. 

Dean  Bunbury.  - May  I ask  a question?  Were  the  • 
public  aware  this  place  was  to  be  let  ? 

579.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — First  let  us  get 
the  history,  Mr.  Dean,  and  then  you  can  ask  any 
questions  you  wish.  This  is  a lease  for  500  years,, 
determinable  at  twelve  months,  with  covenants  to- 
cultivate  and  manage  the  lands  in  a fair  and  profit- 
able manner,  and  not  to  erect  any  additional  buildings 
on  the  lands  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
trustees.  To  establish  on  the  premises  a school  as  de- 
fined by  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1S78 — such 
school  to  be  carried  on  in  the  maimer  prescribed  iu 
the  annexed  scheme? — The  provisions  of  the  scheme 
were  subject  to  alteration,  and  we  had  a supplemental 
scheme  in  the  following  July. 

580.  Two  statute  acres  at  the  least  in  each  year  to 
be  kept  in  tillage,  and  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture,  and  giving  practical  instruction  therein  ; 
and  then  a provision,  in  ease  it  should  appear  the 
school  is  not  being  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  scheme,  or  is  not  carried  on  as  a 
successful  Intermediate  School,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
the  trustees  to  enter,  on  giving  twelve  months’  notice 
in  writing.  Was  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
scheme  required  you  to  insert  a proviso  euabling  the 
trustees  to  determine  the  lease  on  giving  twelve 
calendar  months’  notice  in  writing  of  their  intention, 
to  do  so,  apparently  without  regard  to  whether  it  was 
carried  on  successfully  or  not  ?— That  lease  was  settled 
by  counsel — we  uve  only  laymen. 

581.  Dr.  Traill. — Yon  have  not  had  any  occasion  to 
call  fora  surrender  of  this  lease?  T No ; I cau  show  you  the 
successful  working  of  the  school  up  to  the  present  time. 

582.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  amended 
scheme  is  dated  July  24,  18S2,  aud  seems  to  provide 
that  the  trustees  are  subskvntially  to  superintend  the 
management  of  the  school  ?— As  far  as  visitation  goes. 

583.  Is  the  rent  reserved  by  the  lease  paid  to  the 
trustees  ? — Certainly ; it  is  returned  by  the  trustees  as 
prizes  to  the  school. 

584.  Therefore,  practically,  the  whole  of  the  Go- 
vernment property  in  the  Institution,  the  value  of  the 
lands,  the  buildings,  and  the  rent  are  all  applied  now 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution?  —Certainly  ; I can 
give  yon  the  accounts.  We  are  bound  by  our  trust  to 
expeud  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution. 

585.  Let  us  see  your  last  account.  Do  you  close  your 
account  at  any  stated  time? — It  is  a running  account, 
it  is  closed  up  to  the  present  (produced). 

586.  This  is  not  an  account  of  Mungret  Agricultural 
College,  for  the  whole  transactions  of  1881  amount  to 
£24  on  one  side  of  the  account,  and  £S0  on  the  other  ? 

There  is  £167  credits,  and  £24. 17s.  debite,  exclusive 

of  rent  and  contribution  to  prizes. 

E 2 
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587.  No  ; £37  of  that  is  a balance  from  the  other 

year  j Our  receipts  are  £65  from  dividends  and  £70 

from  rent  each  year.  We  pay  back  £70  for  prizes  for 
the  pupils,  and  £65  goes  to  pay  taxes,  titlie-rent- 
charge,  and  current  expenditure. 

5S8.  What  are  the  dividends  derived  from  ? — There 
was  originally  £1,000  remaining  from  the  £4,079 
granted  by  the  Treasury,  which  was  with  accumula- 
tions of  interest  invested  in  the  Three  per  cent,  consols 
by  the  trustees. 

589.  Lord  Justice  Naistt. — Is  that  still  in  the  nnrno 
of  your  trustees,  and  do  you  draw  the  dividends  from 
that! — Yes.  At  our  meeting  on  March  1,  1877,  Sir 
Stephen  de  Yere,  who  was  one  of  the  original  trustees, 
handed  us  the  sum  of  £766  3*.  4 cl.  which  was  lying 
to  his  credit  in  tho  Provincial  Bank. 

590.  How  was  that  lying  to  his  credit  1 — Mr. 
de  Yere  stated  to  the  board  that  a sum  of  £528  7s.  1 Oil. 
had  been  lodged  on  deposit  in  tho  Provincial  Bank. 
Limerick,  on  tho  23rd  August,  1856,  to  the  credit  of 
Bishop  Higgins,  Lord  Monteagle,  Sir  David  Roche, 
Win.  Howley,  and  Stephen  E.  do  Vero  ; that  by  the 
deaths  of  all  tho  other  trustees  said  sum  became 
vested  in  him.  On  April,  1871,  he  took  out,  in  his 
own  name,  a fresh  receipt  adding  tho  amount  of 
interest  then  due,  and  the  now  deposit  receipt  then 
granted  was  for  £648  14*.  8 d.  He  for  several  years 
made  the  most  careful  inquiries  to  ascertain  tho  trusts 
on  which  this  sum  was  held  but  had  been  totally  unable 
to  discover  them,  and,  believing  that  the  trusts  must 
have  been  for  tho  benefit  of  Muugrefc  Model  Farm  in 
consequence  of  the  original  sum  being  invested  in  tho 
names  of  the  trustees  who  existed  in  1836,  Mr.  do 
Yere,  in  March,  1877,  transferred  to  the  present  trus- 
tees this  sum,  amounting  with  interest  to  £766  3*.  4(7., 
but  on  tho  express  understanding  and  condition  that 
this  money  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Mungret  Model  Farm,  as  long  as  it  is  conducted  ns 
such,  and  if  it  should  cease  to  bo,  then  this  sum  to  ho 
employed  in  the  sumo  manner  and  on  tho  same  trusts 
as  tho  otlior  funds  of  tho  Muugreb  Model  Farm. 
Besides  tho  above  sum,  there  was  then  to  our  credit 
on  the  current  account,  £400,  a cheque  drawn  by  tho 
trustees  on  the  bank,  and  I got  authority  to  invest 
both  sums  amounting  to  £1,166  3s.  4/7.  in  tho  Throe 
per  cents,  in  addition  to  the  £1,000.  On  the 
surrender  of  the  school  to  us  by  tho  National  Board 
they  claimed  a certain  sum  from  ns,  I think  £150.  I 
went  back  through  the  accounts  to  1852  and  turned 
the  tables  on  them,  and  found  they  owed  us  £293, 
which,  they  after  bouio  dispute,  paid  us.  They  liatl 
only  on  an  avemgo  about  six  pupils,  and  wo  had  a 
right  to  have  nine  pupils  at  a rate  of  £7  10s.  each. 
There  has  been  £400  sinco  invested  in  Four  per  cont. 
Preferential  Shares  of  the  G.  S.  and  W.  Railway. 
When  wo  got  up  the  premises  and  were  going  to  lease 
them  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boiirke  wo  had  to  put  thorn  in 
repair  and  we  then  sold  out  in  all  £050,  portion  was 
paid  to  the  contractor  for  putting  the  place  in  repair, 
and  the  balance  was  devoted  to  buying  scientific 
apparatus,  on  which  we  spent  about  £300,  so  that  now 
the  balance  Ls  £2,108. 

591.  Kindly  give  me  the  exact  figure  of  your  present 
fund? — £1,708  13*.  9c7.  Three  per  cent.  CouboIs,  and 
£400  Four  per  cent,  preferential  shares  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway. 

592.  How  do  you  apply  the  dividends  on  that 
money  1 — The  passbook  will  show — rates  and  taxes. 
We  have  given  several  grants  for  scientific  apparatus 
since,  and  there  is  a balance  to  our  credit.  Wo  have 
no  othergrant. 

593.  Then  you,  in  fact,  pay  it  to  the  managers  of 
the  Bchooll— Yes. 

594.  The  school  being  your  tenants  1 Yos. 

595.  As  regards  the  rent,  how  is  the  control  and 

expenditure  managed  1— When  wo  agreed  togivo  them 
the  £70  for  prizes  there  was  a Bchemo  drawn  up 
at  the  time.  1 

596.  Is  it  done  by  examination] — By  examination. 


597.  Do  tlm  trustees  take  any  part  in  the  distifta. 
tion  of 'the  money? — Not  in  the  distribution  of  the 
money. 

598.  Except  in.  so  far  a3  you  approved  of  the 
scheme  1 — We  approved  of  the  rules  and  the  schome 
Some  of  tho  trustees  havo  been  present  at  tho  diatribu- 
tion,  from  time  to  timo. 

599.  Lord  Emly. — Wo  distribute  the  prizes. 

Lord  Justico  FiTzGinnox. — Is  tho  money  paid  ^ 

you  and  repaid? — No  ; n receipt  passes  between ns_ 
wo  exchange  receipts.  That  is  according  to  the  scheme. 

600.  Dr.  That 1. 1.. — Was  not  the  origimd  condition 
in  the  scheme  that  it  was  to  be  let  on  the  best  rent 
that  could  lie  obtained? — So  it  is  in  accordance  with 
tho  Act  of  Parliament. 

601.  Tho  original  schome  gave  instructions  to  let  it 

for  tlm  best  rent  which  oould  bo  obtained.  Wlmt  did 
you  understand  by  that? — We  took  it  to  be  that  who- 
ever was  the  head  master  should  take  tho  lands  and 
pay  us  tho  best  rent  to  bo  had. 

602.  Does  it  make  any  dillerenco  whether  it  was 
£70  or  £700  if  it  was  to  go  back.  Reading  the 
scheme  it  would  look  as  if  it  was  to  be  let  to  some 
person  independent  of  the  school  ? — Wo  did  not  read 
it  in  that  way.  The  whole  thing  was  settled  by  counsel. 
We  had  no  power  to  let  the  lands  to  an  outsider. 

603.  Lord  Justico  FjtzGimion. — You  have  not  let 
the  premises  at  their  marketable  rent,  if  the  buildings 
be  taken  into  account ; but  you  havo  let  tho  lands  at 
a full  rout,  which,  however,  is  not  paid  to  you,  hut  is 
settled  by  cheques,  ami  repaid  to  tho  pupils,  so  that  in 
fact  the  school  promises  are  an  endowment  now 
jKJSFessoil  by  the  present  institution? — Except  the 
dividends.  Tlm  buildings  havo  no  marketable  value. 

604.  And  those  dividends  you  from  timo  to  time 
apply  for  tho  benefit  of  tlm  institution  1 — Certainly; 
wo  consider  that  is  our  truBb 

005.  Dr.  Tiiaiix. — Do you  pay  the  taxes? — We  do. 

((Ob.  Lord  Justico  Fjt/.Giihion. — Lot  mo  road  you 
tho  advertisement  of  the  school,  which  appoius  iu  the 
report  of  1880  (roads  report,  1880,  p.  211).  Ate 
you  giving  at  present  any  agricultural  prizes  or 
scholarships  ?— Tho  sum  of  £70  is  givun  to  the  pupils 


give  valuable  prizes  and  scholarships  to  stimulate  the 
study  of  whut  tho  latest  experience  has  proved  is 
necessary  to  tho  woll-lwing  of  our  country." 

Lord  Emli/. — We  havo  nothing  to  say  to  tlmt  pros- 
pectus. 

608.  Your  lordship's  name  is  ut  tho  head  of  it?— 
That  is  the  school  that  failed,  than  gontlenmu  took  the 
school  from  us  and  was  not  able  to  carry  it  on. 

609.  Has  tlm  agricultural  instruction  continued? 

Mr.  Harry, — Yus.  The  Hcionce  of  agriculture  is 

taught  still. 

610.  How  much  of  the  highly  cultivated  farm  is  Bet 
aside  for  agricultural  instruction? — I suppose  that  two 
acres  reserved  iu  tho  lease. 

6 1 1.  What  crops  nro  in  thorn  ?— The  ordinary  crops. 

612.  Do  tlm  trustees  look  after  the  ngrieultnrtl 
instruction  at  all  ? — No,  wo  have  appointed  a head 
master.  It  is  his  duty,  not  ours. 

613.  Is  ho  an  agriculturist? — No. 

614.  llev.  Dr  Molt-ov.— You  don’t  consider  your- 
selves bound  now  by  that  advertisement? — No. 

Lord  Emly. — I think  it  ought  to  be  clearly  stetua 
that  we  havo  no  sort  of  responsibility  for  that  adveiw 
jnent.  I novor  heard  of  it  until  your  lordship 

615.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubok.— I havo  read  « 

from  the  Jiluo  Book  of  1880?  .. 

Mr.  Harry. — I novor  Haw  that  advertisement 
to-day.  Tho  trustees  worn  not  examined  in  186  • 

016.  Lord  Justice  I'YrzUnmOK.— Am  I to  uno«- 
stand  that  tho  trustees  of  this  institution  werfl  n 
responsible  for  a public  announcement  mado  wit  i 
names  at  the  head  of  it  ? 

Lord  Emly. — (Jortainly,  they  were  not.  . 

Mr.  Harry. — Wo  appoint  a head  master,  ana 
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shown  to  us  ho  l>as  not  carried  on  the  place  according 
to  this  scheme  we  can  dismiss  him.  It  has  not  been 
shown  to  us,  on  the  contrary  we  find  the  results  of  the 
teaching  has  been  most  satisfactory  up  to  the  present. 

617.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — Do  the  trustees 
■visit  the  school  at  any  certain  time  ? — Certainly,  we 
held  a visitation  this  month,  wo  havo  fixed  the  first 
week  in  October  for  the  visitation.  We  hold  our 
meetings  frequently  and  often  visit  the  school. 

618.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  found  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  carry  it  on  successfully  if  it  was  kept  up  mainly 
is  an  agricultural  school  ? — Certainly.  1 1 was  a failure. 

619.  And  you  varied  the  character  of  the  education 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant? — Yos,  and 
whatever  we  have  done  is  according  to  this  scheme. 
We  have  no  responsibility,  we  consider,  as  long  as  this 
scheme  is  carried  out  satisfactorily. 

620.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  afraid  the 
responsibility  is  by  the  scheme  fixed  on  the  trustees. 
Can  you  say  why  an  institution  originally  established 
for  agricultural  teaching,  which  is  stated  to  bo  here 
so  important,  has  wholly  failed  as  an  agricultural 
college  t-  -The  class  of  boys  who  went  there  merely 
took  advantage  of  it  to  get  a training  for  the  Civil 
Service,  the  eldest  sous  of  farmers  remained  at  home, 
and  as  a rule  never  went  there,  it  was  merely  the 

Sr  sons,  who  wanted  a profession,  went  to  these 
and  took  advantage  of  them,  and  thus  got 
their  professions.  On  Lord  Emly’s  property  there 
was  a school  which  also  failed. 

Lord  Emly, — Would  not  that  be  a question  to  put 
to  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

621.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  not,  yon 
are  the  trustees  of  this  property,  and  wo  want  to  know 
why  you  could  not  carry  out  its  original  intention. 

Mr.  Barr//.  — Tho  trustees  handed  it  over  to  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  ■ to  establish  a 
school,  they  hold  it  for  twenty  years  and  failed,  though 
they  had  plenty  of  funds  at  their  back.  We  could 
not  succeed  where  they  foiled. 

622.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Wo  want  to  ascertain,  if 
we  can,  why  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a successful 
agricultural  school  in  a purely  agricultural  country? 
— Well  it  is  a fact,  tlioy  nil  failed. 

623.  Professor  Dougherty. — Wasit  simply  because 
it  had  failed  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  as  an  agricultural  school  you  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  could  not  carry  it  on 
successfully? — It  was. 

624.  Aud  do  you  think  there  is  no  demand  in  an 
agricultural  county  like  Limerick  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  ?—  Certainly. 

625.  Dr.  Traill. — Don’t  you  tliiuk  the  people  of 
the  country,  experienced  agriculturists,  might  succeed 
where  the  National  Board  failed,  who  were  not  so 
experienced  ?— But  they  soiit  down  trained  professors, 
they  had  Professor  Baldwin  here. 

626.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  told  the 
Munster  Dairy  School  is  not  a failure  ? — That  is  quite 
a recent  thing  on  a now  basis. 

627.  You  appear  to  have  had  a clean  slate  to  estab- 
lish an  agricultural  institution  with  this  valuable 
property  and  not  to  have  attempted  it? — W e attempted 
it  and  it  was  a complete  failure. 

628.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  many  pupils  are 
there  in  it  now? — About  eighty  pupils. 

629.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  found  farmer’s  sons  did 
not  go  there  to  learn  agriculture  ? — No. 

630.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  the  land 
is  good  land  ? — It  is  not  what  you  would  call  good 
land  in  the  county  Limerick,  it  iB  fair  agricultural  land. 

631.  It  is  suited  for  the  purpose  of  on  agricultural 
school  ? — It  is. 

632.  Dr.  Tbaill. — In  1854  it  was  stated  to  be 
worth  85s.  the  Irish  acre,  but  it  improved  so  that  it 
was  stated  to  bo  worth  about  £3  an  English  acre? — 
"Well  we  had  it  valued  by  Mr.  Hugh  Massy,  a gentle- 
taan  well  known  in  the  Bouth  of  Ireland.  It  was  Mr. 
Kenny  who  stated  what  you  are  reading,  he  was  in- 


terested in  the  place,  he  managed  it  for  several  years, 
and  of  course  was  anxious  to  make  it  out  as  good  as 
he  could  in  order  that  he  might  be  kept  on.  I do  not 
agree  with  his  evidence  in  1880. 

633.  How  much  is  spent  on  the  agricultural  teacher 
in  the  place  ? — T don’t  know. 

634.  No.  12  of  the  scheme  says  tho  trustees  may 
apply  some  of  the  fund  iu  the  payment  of  the  agricul- 
tural teacher  ? — We  have  not  done  that 

635.  And  the  purchase  of  scientific  instruments  ? — 
We  have  done  that. 

636.  The  scheme  says  that  these  payments  were  to 
have  precedence  over  bonuses  and  prizes  ? — There  is 
a discretion  in  that,  the  trustees,  if  they  think  tit,  may 
apply  it.  There  is  a steward  paid  there,  and  there  are 
lectures  given  in  agricultural  chemistry. 

637.  Lord  Justice  FitzGidbon. — How  is  the  rest 
of  the  land  over  and  above  the  two  acres  used  ? — As  an 
ordinary  agriculturalfurm  in  connexion  with  the  college. 

638.  To  whom  do  you  look  as  the  responsible  per- 
son for  the  management  of  the  institution? — The 
present  head  master,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rene,  a French 
gentleman.  Ho  was  only  recently  appointed  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Rouan. 

639.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  they  eat  a good  deal 
off  the  laud,  potatoes  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  and  they  have 
a dairy  there. 

640.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you  ap- 
point the  head  master  when  a vacancy  occurs  ? — We 
got  certain  applications  for  tho  head  mastership,  and 
we  considered  those  at  our  meetings,  anil  made  the 
appointment 

641.  “The  number  of  other  masters,  teachers,  aud 
monitors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  fixed  by  the 
head-master  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees";  what 
teachers  and  monitors  have  you  consented  to  the 
appointment  of? — The  head  master  will  explain  that 
wo  have  not  taken  any  part  in  appointing  them,  but 
we  have  approved  of  any  appointments  made. 

642.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— You  have  visited  the  place' 
aud  found  it  was  conducted  to  your  satisfaction  ? — Yes. 

043.  Dr.  Tuaii.l. — Were  the  names  not  submitted 
to  you  by  tlio  head  master  ? — In  a formal  way  they 
were  not,  but  wo  saw  all  the  masters,  they  were  intro- 
duced to  us  at  our  meetings. 

644.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  day  do  you 
fix  for  the  visitation  ? — The  first  week  in  October  each 
year. 

645.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  head  master  a foreigner? 
— A French  gentleman. 

G4G.  Does  lie  beloug  to  any  particular  order  1 — He 
does,  the  Jesuits. 

647.  Do  you  get  any  return  from  time  to  time  of 
tho  pupils  attending  the  place? — This  is  the  last 
return  (produced). 

C48.  It  gives  the  results  at  the  Royal  University? 
— The  first  year  thirty-three  went  up  for  examination 
and  tlnrty-two  passed. 

649.  Frofessor  Dougherty. — Was  that  the  matri- 
culation examination? — Different  examinations. 

650.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  the  objection  that  the 
trustees  had  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourke  ?— -The  fact  is  he 
had  not  funds  to  carry  on  the  school  and  failed. 

651.  Your  evidence  is  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bourke 
did  not  carry  out  the  trusts  of  the  lease,  as  I took  it 
down? — No;  he  did  not  carry  out  the  scheme.  He 
did  not  cany  on  the  school  to  our  satisfaction;  it  failed 
as  a school  aftor  one  year. 

652.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— There  seems  to 
be  a most  extraordinary  complication  of  machinery. 
The  scheme  requires  the  educational  endowment  to  be 
open  to  everyone,  to  all  denominations,  and  it  is 
apparently  derived  from  public  money,  yet  it  is  now 
exclusively  under  Roman  Catholic  management.  Can 
you  suggest  any  way  in  which  the  management  could 
be  simplified  ? — The  scheme  has  been  settled  ; it  waB 
complicated  before,  but  it  is  not  complicated  as  far  us 
I can  seq  now.  There  is  a conscience  clause.  We 
hold  our  meetings  and  carry  out  the  trusts  aud  the 
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Lead  master  is  supposed  to  carry  out  tbe  agreement 
lie  has  entered  into.  He  Las  signed  a formal  consent 
to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

653.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  when  you  have 
appointed  a head-master  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  that 
the  school  is  likely  to  be  open  to  all  religious  denomi- 
nations?—That  is  a matter  of  opinion. 

G54.  I merely  ask  you  as  a trustee? — On  the  other 
linnd  if  we  appointed  a person  of  another  denomination 
the  school  would  he  closed  to  Catholics.  It  was  origin- 
ally established  for  the  benefit  of  tho  farmers  of  this 
country  who  are  all  Catholics.  It  is  the  only 
school  in  tho  south  of  Ireland  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  University. 

655.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I might  mention  a 
case  that  we  had  very  like  this,  the  Kildare-placo 
Society,  which  was  supposed  to  supply  education  to  all 
denominations.  They  had  some  buildings  in  Dublin 
which  they  let  to  the  Church  Education  Society,  and 
which  of  couree  consisted  of  tho  members  of  one  de- 
nomimition  only.  They  reserved  a rent  as  you  did, 
and  spent  it  on  tlie  place.  We  got  rid  of  all  that 
imaginary  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  applied 
the  whole  of  the  prop  art}-  to  the  educational  purposes 
for  which  it  had  Leon  really  used.  Our  scheme  has 
since  been  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  If  we 
applied  alike  ndo  to  this  present  case  tho  result  would 
be  that  this  endowment  should  be  applied  in  tho  terms 
of  your  own  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  Intel-mediate 
education,  including  instruction  in  and  tho  promotion 
of  agricultural  science,  open  to  all  denominations.  It 
is  a Limerick  endowment  to  a great  extent.  Suppos- 
ing that  view  In  he  taken,  what  governing  body  could 
carry  on  tho  institution  that  would  have  tlm  confi- 
dence of  the  people  without  tho  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — For  carrying  on  an 
agricultural  school? 

65  G.  Not  necessarily  agricultural.  For  supplying 
the  real  wants  of  tlm  locality  with  reforoucc  to  educa- 
tion?— I don’t  know  any  hotter  system  than  wo  have. 
Wo  wanted  to  establish  a successful  school  and  wo  suc- 
ceeded where  tho  Board  of  National  Education  failed. 

657.  Yes,  but  yon  are  not  obeying  tlic  scheme,  and 
if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  wero  to  appoint  two  or  three 
trustees  who  did  not  agree  with  tho  rest  of  you  in  ignor- 
ing  it,  yon  could  not  carry  it  on  ns  you  are  doing? 

Lord  Evily.— We  have  it  in  our  own  hands  now  by 
the  power  of  co-opting  trustees. 

058.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  the  sanction 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  under  the  compulsion  of 
Chancery  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme.  If  any  membm- 
of  any  other  d6nomiimtion  said,  “ Those  trustees,  who 
are  trustees  for  the  education  of  all  tho  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  have  put  this  institution  under 
a management  that  wo  don’t  approvo  of,  and  wo  call 
upon  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  or  tho  Court  oT  Chancery  to 
appoint  trustees  who  will  cany  out  those  trusts,”  what 
would  happen? 

Ur.  Harry. — It  must  lie  a majority  of  the  trustees. 
The  trustees  are  themselves  of  different  religion ; they 
are  not  all  Catholics.  This  is  a Catholic  country. 

G59.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  of  opinion  generally 
that  in  all  these  cases  where  the  original  trusts,  which 
were  supposed  to  bo  applicable,  are  found  practically 
not  to  be  applicable  to  all,  and  therefore  drift  into  the 
hands  of  parties  of  one  denomination,  are  yon  of 
opinion  that  it  is  better  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  that 
denomination,  and  let  it  he  woi-ked  by  them,  or  that 
this  endowment  should  lie  divided  again  among  all  ? — 
It  all  depends  on  circumstances ; in  this  particular 
case  it  had  been  nnsnccessful  under  previous  manage- 
ment. Wo  did  our  pai-t  by  having  a conscience 
clause  in  tho  lease.  Under  Protestant  management 
it  would  he  a failure. 

6G0.  I am  talking  of  one  particular  point.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  conscience  clause  as 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  does  not 
work,  whether  it  is  a Roman  Catholio  institution 
open  to  Protestants,  or  a Protestant  institution  open 


to  Roman  Catholics.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  ft  t 
it  shoidd  be  divided  among  all  denominations  or  to 

leave  it  iu  the  hands  of  one  denomination? I think 

the  present  system  gives  satisfaction ; and  1 don’t 
any  reason  for  changing  it. 

Gtil.  That,  is  to  say  you  prefer  that  the  one  deno- 
urination  should  continue  to  work  it  ns  they  have  been 
doing  at  present  ? — I do. 

GG2.  And  all  other  denominations  should  have  no 
claim  upon  the  money  ? — It  is  not  a question  of  claim 
on  the  money,  tho  place  is  open  to  them. 

GG3.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  the 
answer  that  is  always  complained  of,  and  justly,  as 
being  givou  to  any  denomination  that  cannot  con- 
scientiously take  tho  instruction  ollbi-ed  by  others  tin 
tho  placo  is  open  to  thorn  ? — We  should  either  any 
on  tho  school  ourselves  or  give  it  to  some  person 
who  could  carry  it  on  successfully. 

GG4.  You  are  going  hack  on  the  past  What  Dr. 
Trail!  wauts  Is  your  opinion  whether  in  the  future  it 
is  better  in  tlie  cuso  of  such  an  endowment  that  it 
should  bo  administered  by  tho  people  of  one  denomi- 
nation or  of  more  than  one  ? — It  is  better  to  have  it 
denominational,  otherwise  tho  school  would  fail. 

G65.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  this  endowment  bear 
cutting  up  among  tho  different  denominations?— It 
would  not 

GG6.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
let  each  denomination  retain  its  own  endowment  os 
far  as  possible,  and  afterwards  pub  one  against  the 
other? — 1 could  not  say. 

667.  Lord  Justice  FitzGihiion. — There  is  no  en- 
dowment capable  of  division,  except  the  money. 

Lord  Jimly. — £2,108. 

6G8.  According  to  your  experience  is  Intermediate 
Education  ns  distinguished  from  agricultural  or  indus- 
trial teaching  what  is  wanted  in  tho  neighbourhood  !— 
Either  Intermediate  nr  University.  Wo  have  a number 
of  Intoransdiato  schools  in  Limerick,  and  in  tho  South 
of  Ireland  wo  want  some  school  in  connection  with 
tho  Royal  University. 

GG9.  Then  your  want,  is  an  University  school!— 
Yes,  in  connection  with  tho  ltoyal  University.  There 
wus  ft  resolution  passed  this  year  by  us  ns  follows— 

“ Whcrcns  by  the  first  clause  of  tho  scheme,  in  addition 
to  the  instruction  in  classics  and  science,  instruction  shill 
he  afforded  in  tho  French  language,  anil  in  the  oplinirr 
branches  of  sound  English  ediuvition,  nullable  to  the  school, 
as  defined  by  the  rulea  annexed  to  the  Intermediate  lidu- 
calion  Act,  ! 37m,  or  tho  due  preparation  of  pupils  lor 
University  education,  and  also  the  science  of  agriculture, 
resolved  that  it  is  ailvisttblu  that  the  energius  of  Mungret 
College  lie  exclusively  directed  to  tho  preparation  of 
scholars  for  University  education.” 

070.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — And  you  passod  tliirty-four 
students  at  tho  recent  examination,  amongst  whom 
there  wero  olovon  Honors  gained? — Yos,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Reno  wok  appointed  4th  Octolicr,  1887. 

071.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  your  custom  not  to  give 
the  lease  to  the  laud  master — ia  the  present  head 
master  in  the  lease  now  ? — No,  tho  lease  of  1882  is  ia 
existence  still. 

G72.  When  you  made  tho  lease  to  those  three 
gentlemen,  had  they  not  tho  appointment  of  the  head- 
master ? — They  had  tho  appointment  subject  to  our 
approval,  bnt  we  actually  appointed. 

673.  Professor  Dougherty. — Besides  preparing  for 
University  examinations,  do  you  send  any  boys  to  the 
Intermediate  examinations  ? — Not  at  present. 

G74.  Then  in  punt  of  fact  this  so-called  school  is  a 
University  College? — Wo  wish  to  make  it  so,  it  has 
boon  so  successful  in  connection  with  the  University, 
that  we  are  anxious  to  eontbiuo  it  as  such. 

675.  And  you  think  there  is  a demand  ^riUE!:v<'\ 

sity  teaching  in  this  neighbourhood? — Certainly  tuo 
iB.  .it 

676.  And  to  mako  it  u university  ooUoge  is  to  neap 

it  to  tho  wantB  of  the  locality? — Certainly.  In 
Rev.  Mr.  Bourko’s  time  it  was  an  Intermediate 
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school,  and  it  did  not  Buccoed.  He  hod  only  forty 
pupils,  now  we  have  eighty  pupils. 

* 677-  Then  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  master  that 
the  place  failed? — No;  but  ho  had  not  sufficient 
capital. 

678.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Tho  scheme  says, 
“In  addition  to  tho  instruction  in  classics  and  science, 
instruction  shall  bo  afforded  in  the  French  language, 
aud  in  the  ordinary  bronchos  of  a sound  English 
education,  suitable  to  a school,  us  defined  in 
the  rules  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1878,  or 
to  the  due  preparation  of  pupils  for  university  educa- 
tion, and  also  in  tire  science  of  agriculture  " ? — We 
recommended  the  head-master  to  confine  lumself  to 
university  teaching. 

679.  Dr.  Traill,. — In  Mr.  Ronan’s  tune  was  it  a 
university  college?—' The  first  year  1 think  lie  prepared 
his  boys  for  the  Intermediate;  hut  afterwards  it  was 
connected  with  the  University,  for  a time  it  was 
doing  both. 

680.  Did  Mr.  Ronan  resign  the  head-mastership  or 
did  you  remove  Mm  ? — He  resigned. 

681.  What  capital  has  been  invested  by  the  present 
lessees  ? — Somctliing  very  large. 

682.  Since  what  date  ? — The  last  two  years,  under 
the  new  lease,  they  spent  about  £12,000. 

683.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — In  what  way  was  the 
money  spent  ? — In  buildings. 

684.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think  it 
satisfactory  that  tenants  who  have  spent  £12,000  for 
buildings  should  he  practically  dependent  for  their 
tenure  on  the  opinion  of  a board  of  trustees,  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  to  whether  the  school  is  • 
properly  carried  on  ?— They  accepted  the  lease  on  those 
terms,  and  they  have  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Delany,  s.J. — That  is  one  of  the 
points  that  the  lessees  intend  to  raise. 

685.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — la  thorn  any  doubt 
that  the  schcmo  was  approved  liy  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
without  any  refcrenco  to  the  Privy  Council  1 

Lord  Emly. — That  was  a question  which  I raised 
myself  as  to  the  difference  between  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council.  As  1 understand,  the 
barrister  who  was  employed  to  draw  up  tho  lease  con- 
sidered that  “ Lord  Lieutenant  ” meant  “ Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council.”  I did  not  think  ho  was  right 
about  tliat.  But  I would  venture  to  suggest  to  you, 
as  you  have  asked  what  amendment  wo  would  like 
to  have,  I should  tliiuk  to  introduce  “Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council  ” would  be  a most  essential  amend- 
ment. I don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  havo  people  who 
have  expended  £12,000  already  on  the  place,  and 
probably  will  expend  a great  many  more  thousands, 
left  to  tho  arbitrary  will  of  an  individual,  and  I should 
think  “ Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  should  be  sub- 
stituted. 

686.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  another 
point.  The  whole  of  the  endowment  is  to  he  used 
and  applied  “ under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 


trustees  to  such  purposes  of  instruction,  including  in- 
struction in  and  promotion  of  agricultural  science 
as  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury  shall  seem  meet.”  Apparently  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  issued  any  order  with  regard  to  the  in- 
struction in  this  place  it  would  bind  you  and  the 
lessees.  Do  you  think  that  is  satisfactory  ? — I don’t 
say  tliat  it  is  satisfactory  at  all,  if  the  school  is  to 
continue  as  it  is  at  present. 

687.  Can  you  give  us  any  assistance  in  determining 
what  governing  body,  irrespective  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  Treasury,  would  be  likely  to  keep  this 
place  going  as  a useful  school  ? 

Mr.  Barry. — Perhaps  Lord  Emly  would  give  you 
his  ideas  on  that. 

Dean  Bunbury. — It  seemed  to  me  a strange  thing 
that  buildings  representing  nearly  £8,000  and  seventy- 
one  acres  of  land  should  be  let  for  £70.  I have  been 
in  this  part  of  tho  world  for  a great  many  years,  and 
I never  heard  anything  of  this  until  it  was  completed. 
It  was  not  made  known  to  the  public.  I,  myself, 
would  liavp  given  more  rent  for  it  if  I had  been  offered  it. 

Lord  Emly. — "What  I would  venture  to  say,  Mr. 
Dean,  is,  I tMnk  we  shoidd  deal  with  this  in  tho  way 
a reasonable  landlord  would  deal  with  his  teuauts, 
and  1 would  be  very  sorry  to  put  up  a lease  of  mine 
to  public  auction.  I would  rather  get  the  best  valuator 
1 could,  as  I believe  Mr.  Hugh  Massy  is  acknowledged 
to  be,  and  lot  him  decide. 

688.  Dr.  Traill — That  is  if  you  hat!  a tenant  in 
possession,  hut  not  if  you  were  going  to  get  a "new 
tenant?— I would  certainly  have  it  valued. 

G89.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I should  like  to 
know  how  the  buildings  came  to  be  left  out  of  the 
valuation? — The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  lmildiugs 
wore  thrown  in  for  the  purpose  of  education.  We 
considered  that  all  wo  were  hound  to  do  was  to  get 
the  value  of  the  land. 

690.  Unfortunately  your  Act  required  you  to  value 
them  in  the  rent,  but  I suppose  the  real  truth  is  that 
you  looked  upon  them  as  buildings  only  available  for 
educational  purposes,  and  thought  yon  were  at  liberty 
togivethem  for  nothing  for  those  purposes! — ExnctlyBO. 

Sir  Stephen  de  Vere. — The  opinion  of  tho  trustees 
was  that  we  could  only  take  into  account  tliat  which 
had  a money  value  in  the  money  market,  that  a money 
value  was  attached  to  the  ground,  but  was  not  attached 
to  these  overgrown  buildings  wMch  were  of  no  use 
whatsoever  to  any  poison,  except  peisons  having  a 
great  educational  establishment,  and  which  therefore 
had  no  more  market  value  than,  ns  we  all  know 
a great  demesne  house  could  have,  which  could 
not  ho  let,  and  which  the  owner  is  very  often  glad  to 
give  to  any  poreon  who  would  keep  the  fires  lighting. 

G91.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  tliiuk  .the  sumo  observa- 
tion would  apply  to  all  public  schools  in  Ireland? — 
It  applies  to  all  public  buildings,  and  also  to  places  of 
worship.  "What  is  the  money  value  of  the  finest 
cathedral  in  the  world?  St  Paul’s,  or  Westminster 
Abbey  has  no  money  value. 


Oct.  io.  leer. 
James  6. 
Barry,  esq., 


Sir  Stephen  E.  de 

692.  My  friend,  Mr.  Barry,  mentioned  tliat  there 
was  some  £700  or  £800  which  I had  paid  in.  The 
fact*  are  very  curious  about  that  When  the  late  Lord 
Monteagle,  one  of  the  trustees,  died,  I happened 
to  go  into  my  bankers,  and  they  said  to  me.  “Are 
you  aware  that  there  is  some  £600  or  £700  standing 
to  your  credit  upon  a deposit  account  ? " I said,  “ No, 
not  aware  of  it,  I know  nothing  about  it" 
^ 3s  S0-"  And  then  they  produced  a receipt 
“ the  late  Bishop  Higgins,  to  the  late  Sir  David 
■uoche,  to  two  or  three  other  persons,  and  Lord  Mont- 
rhwf  aut*  myself.  “Now,”  he  said,  “they  are  all 
you  are  the  only  surviving  trustee,  we  know 
aboat  tru8ts  in  t3le  bank>  anJ  a11  I can  38 
roat  that  is  your  money.”  I said,  "What  do  you 


Vere,  examined. 

recommend  me  to  do  with  it”  He  said,  "I  recoin-  Sir  8teplie» 

mend  you  to  transfer  it  to  your  own  private  account”  E-  do  Vcre- 

I said,  “ Sir,  I will  not  do  that,  I will  make  further 

inquiries;  make  out  a receipt,  a new  deposit  receipt, 

add  up  all  the  interest  and  make  it  out  in  my  name, 

and  from  this  out  let  all  the  accumulations  of  interest 

„0  to  the  addition  of  the  capital,  in  the  meantime  I 

will  make  every  possible  inqniiy  to  find  out  what  the 

trusts  were.”  It  took  me  a couple  of  years  to  find  it 

out,  or  rather  not  find  it  out.  I examined  all  papers 

of  tho  original  depositors,  I examined  all  the  papers 

of  the  schools,  and  all  the  papers  of  evoryhody  that  I 

could  conceive  could  throw  light  on  tho  subject.  I 

could  not  discover  the  vestige  of  a trace  of  any  kind. 

The  money  was  therefore  absolutely  mine,  and  finding 
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OcL  10.  1 387.  that  tlie  names  of  the  original  depositors  had  all  been  compulsory  agricultural  school  again  1 — If  yOU  wete 

trustees  of  Mungret  School,  I assumed  that  there  was  to  do  anything  of  tho  kind  you  would  ensure  its  do- 

IrlkVjrt.  some  trust  unknown  to  me  for  Mungret  School,  and  stmetion. 

I handed  over  the  money  to  trustees.  Lord  Emly. — The  only  thing  that  I would  HK 

693.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  this  any  would  1m,  in  the  way  of  conversation,  to  consider 

part  of  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  ?— This  whether  there  iR  any  way  of  giving  greater  security  to 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fuud  the  lessees,  who,  of  course,  have  expended  a greatsum 
at  all.  of  money  upon  it.  May  I venture  to  put  this  question 

694.  Do  you  know  yet  where  tho  money  came  to  you,  wonhl  uot  the  security  be,  as  far  as  anything 

from  1 Not  in  the  least.  human  can  bo,  completed  if  you  had  the  trustees  in  the 

695.  Dr.  Tn  a ill How  do  you  know  it  did  not  iirst  instance  with  the  powers  that  they  are  given,  and 

belong  to  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  1 - I had  no  then  an  appeal,  if  they  wore  to  exercise  those  po'wera 
reason  to  believe  it  did,  I have  no  evidence  of  any  unjustly,  to  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  iu  Council.  I should 
trust  belonging  to  it,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  always  have  objected,  and  in  point  of  fact  only 
persons  named  in  it  were  Trustees  of  Mungret,  I agreed  to  the  leaso  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
handed  over  tho  money,  and  it  lias  since  formed  part  words  there  did  mean  tho  Lord  lieutenant  in 
of  their  fund  : that  was  the  only  statement  I wanted  to  Council. 

make.  Lord  Justice  FiTzOmnoN. — It  possibly  might  bo 

Lord  Emli/- — It  did  not  come  from  the  Reproductive  some  additional  security,  hut  I fear  we  have  now  to 
Loan  Fund,  because  we  cau  account  for  every  penny  go  a littlo  behind  that,  and  up  to  the  present  I confess 
of  it.  I don’t  see  any  practical  advantage  in  retaining  tho 

696.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  there  any  trustees  if  this  is  to  bo  a University  College, 

collection  or  subscription  of  inouey  or  accumulation  of  702.  Dr.  TiiAir.r.. — 1 lid  they  come  to  ihe  trustees 
interest  that  you  knew  of  to  account  for  it?  for  loave  to  expend  this  money  1 

Sir  S.  de  fere. — Nothing  at  all.  Lord  Embj. — With  regard  to  some  portion  of  the 

Dean  Bunbury. — Was  there  not  an  original  list  of  money  they  came  to  tho  trustees,  and  with  regard  to 
subscribers  to  this  institution,  where  is  that  list?  the  other  portion  of  the  inouey,  they  came  to  two  of 
Some  of  the  gentry  living  in  Limerick  at  the  present  the  trustees  Sir  Stephen  do  Vote,  and  to  me,  and  we 
day  stated  to  me  that  their  fathers  subscribed  ? — I approved  of  tho  plan,  in  fact  wo  very  much  advised 
nevtjr  heard  of  such  a siilwcriptiou.  the  plan  ourselves,  and  approved  of  the  plan, and  dim 

Lord  Emit/. — I was  living  close  to  it,  and  if  that  wo  had  a formal  vote  of  the  trustees  approving  of  tho 
occurred  I would  have  heard  of  it.  plan.  I think  we  liavo  done  it  perfectly  regularly, 

697.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  conveyed  to  tho  groat  point  is  the  one  raised  by  Lord  Justice  Fid- 

you  originally?  Gibbon — do  wo  givo  sufficient  security  to  these 

Mr.  Barry. — I cam  let  you  Juive  the  names.  I lessees, 
haven’t  the  conveyance  here.  Lord  Justice  FitzGimion. — They  liavo  none  at  all 

Sir  .S',  da  Fere. — Some  questions  were  asked  with  that  I can  see,  for  you  arc  not  carrying  out  either  the 
regard  to  the  failure  of  Mungret  ns  an  agricultural  Act  or  tho  scheme,  and  the  lease,  does  not  comply  with 
school.  I have  been  a good  deal  concerned  with  other  either  one  or  tlm  other,  and  in  any  case  they  must 
similar  agricultural  schools,  both  in  this  country  and  quit  without  any  compensation  if  tho  school  is  not 
elsewhere,  and  tho  failure  of  it  as  an  agricultural  conducted  us  directed  by  the  scheme  and  Act,  anil  to 
school  was  not  confined  to  Mungret.  I believe  that  tho  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  tho  time  being, 
every  agricultural  school,  sinnll  ami  large,  that  was  set  703.  Dr.  Tit  a ilt„ — At  what  date  did  they  begin 
up  in  the  county  Limerick  also  failed  entirely  and  to  spend  this  money  ? — I think  a portion  of  the  money 
completely.  We  felt  ns  trustees  that  it  was  our  duty  which  was  a chapel  was  commenced  about  three  years 
to  utilize  as  far  ns  wo  could  the  huge  amount  of  public  ago,  I think  the  rest  was  taken  sometime  daring  list, 
endowment  which  was  vested  in  ns  in.  tho  different  year. 

phases  of  life  that  wo  liavo  gone  through.  1 believe  704.  That  is  since  this  commission  came  into  exis- 
vour  lordship  will  find  that  tho  trustees  have  merely  tnncu  ? — I don’t  know  when  it  came  into  existence- 
tried  to  render  available  for  public  use  what  would  ves. 

otherwise  be  wasted.  705.  Lord  Justice  Naisil — Would  you  propose  any 

698.  Lord  Jnstico  FrrzGinnoN. — Tho  report  of  change  in  the  constitution  of  tho  trustees,  I don't 

1880  says  the  same  tiling,  it  olwerves  on  the  total  or  mean  tlm  present  trustees,  but  the  means  of  perpetu- 
partial  failure  of  all  agricultural  schools  iu  Ireland  ating  tlm  body  ? — I think  co-option  seems  a very  fair 
except  Glasnevin.  plan,  but  you  know  1 speak  with  entire  submission^) 

Sir  S.  de  Vc re. — Glasnevin  establishment  had  you,  and  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  other 
national  funds  at  their  back,  and  they  were  able,  there-  gei itleuion ; and  thou  tho  ajqical  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
foie,  to  employ  capital  and  hear  witli  losses  that  similar  in  Council  is  a perfectly  secure  one. 
schools  could  not  have  done.  70(5.  And  to  whom  would  you  give  tho  appeal  I— 

699.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you  Suppose  the  trustees  were  to  say  to  the  leasees,  " Yea 
account  for  the  failure  of  the  other  schools  1 — liavo  violated  your  compact  with  us,"  and  the  trustees 
They  were  badly  constituted  and  badly  conceived  ; were  to  do  that  arbitrarily  and  improperly,  the  lessee* 
they  were  not  wanted;  the  people  of  the  country  would  liavo  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  hut  I 
made  no  use  nt  them,  the  farmers  being  in  the  habit  of  think  it  would  lie  a great  additional  security  to  leave 
saying;  “ we  will  not  go  to  tho  expense  of  sending  our  it  to  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  but  then  I speak 
sons  and  paying  £30  or  £40  a year  for  teaching  what  with  entire  submission  to  you,  and  would  be  so  much 
wb  can  teach  them  better  in  our  own  homes."  Tho  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  point  out  a better  plan- 
schools  were  not  adapted  for  teaching  on  a largo  scale,  I don’t  see  that  there  could  be  a much  better  plan  than 
or  for  tho  teaching  of  cottage  agriculture,  they  were  that. 

neither  one  or  the  other,  they  wore  badly  designed,  707.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  wo  came  to  the 
badly  conducted,  the  people  did  not  support  them,  and  conclusion  that  wo  could  not  make  this  school  really 

available  for  any  otlior  education  except  that  of 
T ,o„.  Traill.— The  charge  was  originally  £8.  Roman  Catholics,  ami  if  it  is  to  bo  an  intermediate  or 
In  1876  it  was  raised  to  £26? — It  was  not  purely  tho  university  school,  we  should  consider  what  body** 
loss  of  money  to  tho  farmer,  but  it  was  also  the  loss  can  form  that,  without  Government  interference,  corn 
of  the  son  i labour,  they  failed  because  they  were  not  be  perpetuated  for  tho  management  of  the  place  in  » 
agricultural  population.  manner  satisfactory  to  Roman  Catholics.  At 

701.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  don’t  suggest  tho  woak  point  seems  to  bo  that  the  trustees  aronov 
that  we  should  try  to  form  any  scheme  to  make  it  a educators,  but  they  have  got  tenants  who  are  ea  - 
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caters,  but  who  have  no  safe  tenure,  because  if  these 
head  trustees  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  did 
not  like  the  education  given,  or  if  anyone  brought 
the  matter  into  Chancery,  the  lessees  might  be  turned 
out  at  twelve  months’  notice.  We  should  try  to  form 
a governing  body  that  would  both  hold  the  property 
and  manage  the  education.  Generally  we  have  put 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  at  the  head,  and  given  him 
one  or  two  ecclesiastical  colleagues,  with  some  laymen, 
and  thus  made  up  the  board.  We  have  not  found 
an  elective  system  in  connection  with  any  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  but  in  the  Protestant  schools  it  lias 
been  elective. 

Lord  Emly. — Do  we  not  follow  the  precedent  of 
Rugby?  We  hear  constantly  that  the  trustees  or 
governors  have  elected  tho  head  master ; it  seems 
very  much  the  same. 

Dr.  Traill. — Except  that  you  have  parted  with  the 
property  to  these  gentlemen. 

708.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  property  is 
in  one  person,  and  the  teaching  in  another,  and  the 
unfortunate  teacher,  if  I may  use  tho  term,  has  got 
the-place  and  expended  his  money  in  it  without  any 
security. 

709.  Dr.  Traill. — I will  read  the  section  of  our 
Act : — “ The  governing  body  of  an  edneatiomd  endow- 
ment shall  not  during  the  continuance  of  the  power  of 
making  schemes  under  this  Act  begin  to  build, 
rebuild,  or  enlarge  any  school  building  or  teacher's 


residence,  except  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
Commissioners.” 

Lord  Emly. — This  should  have  been  advertised,  so 
that  we  might  have  known  about  it. 

710.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  at  any  time 
within  the  next  month  or  so  you  would  hold  a con- 
ference  of  the  trustees  and  the  educational  represen- 
tatives of  the  lessees,  with  the  bishop,  and  let  ns 
know  *what  you  would  recommend,  we  would  consider 
it  carefully.  It  is  a matter  of  such  importance  that 
we  could  hear  you  in  Dublin  at  any  time.  This  whole 
constitution  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  to  look  as  if 
it  were  a reality  when  it  is  not.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  Treasury  and  the  trustees  have  nothing  really 
to  do  with  the  education,  and  if  you,  Limerick  people, 
can  constitute  a governing  body  for  yourselves  that 
will  administer  this  endowment  with  the  confidence  of 
tho  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  a very 
great  step.  There  is  a great  demand  in  Limerick  by 
the  Protestunts  for  an  Intermediate  School,  and  if  you 
have  a good  set-off  in  Mungret  for  the  Catholics,  we 
might  be  able  to  do  a little  better  for  tho  Protestants 
with  the  small  things  that  are  in  the  city. 

Lord  Emly. — Well,  thank  you  very  much.  The 
only  thing  I would  take  exception  to  in  your  remarks 
is  that  the  trustees  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Sir  Stephen  de  Vere  and  myself  have  done  as  much 
as  auy  two  men  could  do. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Rune.  s.J..  sworn. 


711.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Aro  you  the  head 
of  the  Mungret  College? — I am,  my  lord.  I have 
been  appointed  for  only  a week  ; before  that  it  was 
Father  Ronan  who  was  the  head  master. 

712.  You  wore  appointed  by  the  trustees? — I was 
appointed  by  the  trustees. 

713.  The  other  educational  staff  in  the  place  have 
not  been  changed  along  with  you  ? — No. 

714.  How  many  assistant  masters  have  you '( — We 
have  a Professor  for  each  of  the  classes  of  tho  Univer- 
sity, eight  in  all — a Professor  for  Mental  Science,  for 
Logic,  for  Natural  Philosophy,  for  Second  University, 
First  University,  and  Matriculation  classes ; besides 
we  have  a special  Professor  for  French,  and  a Pro- 
fessor for  Mathematics. 

715.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  Classics  ? — The  Uni- 
versity course  in  Arts  consists  cliiefly  of  Classics. 

716.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  all  the  Pro- 
fessors members  of  the  Jesuit  Order  as  well  as  your- 
self?— Not  all,  but  nearly  all  of  thorn. 

717.  Is  the  college  as  an  educational  college  con- 
ducted by  the  Order?— It  is  conducted  by  the  Order. 

718.  And  you  wore  appointed  as  a member  of  the 
Order  ? — I am  appointed  as  such. 

719.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  you  employ  such 
extra  assistance  as  you  find  you  want? — Yes. 

720.  Dr.  Traill. — Which  of  the  other  teachers  do 
uot  belong  to  your  Order? — M.  L’heritier,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  and  Mr. 
Bradley,  classics  and  music. 

721.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — According  to  the 
relation  that  exists  between  yourself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  how  do  they  hold  their 
offices  ? — They  are  appointed  as  myself,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Institute  to  which  we  belong, 
but  my  appointment  has  been  submitted  to  the 
trustees. 

722.  Then  your  direct  and  real  appointment  is  an 
appointment  from  your  own  Order,  but  sanctioned  by 

the  trustees?— Yes. 

723.  Does  the  same  apply  to  the  other  masters  and 
wachers  of  the  institution  ? — It  depends  upon  tho  head 
master  now  to  select  his  own  professors,  and  remove 
them  in  case  he  is  not  satisfied. 

* Appendix  B,  N 


724.  And  you  are  aware  you  have  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  trustees  to  their  appointment  ? — Yes. 

725.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  1 — At  pre- 
sent we  are  not  complete — we  have  averaged  from 
seventy  to  ninety.  The  first  year  we  were  seventy ; 
we  went  to  eighty  and  ninety — that  has  been  our 
highest  number.  This  year  we  are  not  yet  complete, 
and  we  are  only  about  sixty. 

726.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  been  in  the  institu- 
tion before  your  present  appointment  ? — Since  the 
beginning — from  September,  1882. 

727.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  post  did 
you  hold  before  you  become  head  master?— I have 
been  teaching  philosophy. 

728.  Do  the  pupils  all  pay  fees?— All  pay  fees, 
some  with  the  help  of  benefactor's. 

729.  What  are  the  fees? — £32  and  £4  extra. 

730.  Are  they  all  boarders? — All  boarders. 

731.  How  many  como  from  the  County  Limerick? 
— I cannot  Bay  exactly,  but  the  majority  has  always 
been  from  the  County  Limerick. 

732.  £32  includes  board  and  lodging  and  the  ordi- 
nary teaching  ? — Yes. 

733.  What  are  the  extras  ?— They  are  for  washing, 
for  experimental  physics,  medical  attendance,  and 
music. 

734.  What  would  be  the  fees  for  extras? — ff4. 

735.  £36  would  be  the  full  stipend? — Yes. 

736.  What  class  do  the  boys  belong  to  ?— Generally 
to  the  farmiug  class. 

737.  Have  you  sons  of  commercial  people  also  ? — 
We  have. 

738.  Have  you  any  provision  for  teaching  book- 
keeping and  subjects  of  that  kind? — No,  my  lord, 
because  we  devote  ourselves  to  University  teaching. 
What  we  do  simply  is  to  keep  in  a preparatory  class 
those  who  are  not  able  to  go  for  matriculation ; we 
prepare  them  for  three  years,  in  a remote  way,  for 
matriculation  ; after  that  we  begin  our  teaching  from 
matriculation  up  to  M.A. 

739.  What  provision  have  you  got  for  religious  in- 
struction ?— We  have  religious  instruction  on  Sunday 
— there  is  a special  class  for  that. 

740.  Have  you  got  a place  of  worship  in  the  estab- 

>•  IV.  (a),  p.487. 
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lisbment? — We  have,  we  used  to  have  only  an  ordinary 
room  for  worship,  but  we  have  built  a chapel  since. 

741.  Have  you  any  boys  in  the  institution  who  are 
not  Catholics  ? — No. 

742.  Have  you  had  any  during  the  time  you  were 
there  1 — No. 

748.  So  the  conscience  clause  has  not  been  very 
irksome  to  you  ? — No,  nobody  asked  to  be  admitted, 
but  we  were  bound  to  admit  everybody  without  dis- 
tinction of  religion. 

744.  How  is  the  land  used  ? — Chiefly  for  the  use  of 
the  College.  We  have  our  own  milk,  and  butter,  and 
vegetables,  and  everything  of  the  kind  we  want  for 
the  house.  I don’t  think  it  is  a great  profit,  it  is  just 
if  we  can  make  ends  meet. 

745.  You  think  the  College  would  be  better  off 
with  less  land  ? — It  is  not  a great  advantage  for  us,  at 
all  events,  as  far  as  income  is  concerned. 

Professor  Dodohertt. — Perhaps  it  enables  you  to 
take  your  boarders  at  a slightly  lower  fee  1— If  it  was 
profitable,  but  it  is  not  much.  Of  course  wo  con 
get  from  it  certain  articles  of  our  food.  I really 
doubt  that  we  have  much  profit. 

746.  Who  manages  it  for  you?—  We  have  a steward ; 
he  has  been  a pupil  of  Mungret  when  it  was  a farm, 
and  went  to  Glasnevin,  where  he  graduated  in  agri- 
culture. He  is  managing  our  farm  with  six  labourers. 

747.  Do  any  of  your  pupils  study  agriculture  1 — 
None. 

748.  How  do  you  employ  the  two  acres? — We  have 
more  than  two  acres  in  tillage. 

749.  Thoro  are  not  two  acres  then  set  apart  for 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture  ? — No,  there  is  no 
demand  and  therefore  we  cannot  give  it. 

760.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — You  think  the  rent  is  high 
enough? — I think  it  is  high  onough.  Wo  havo  no 
profit  by  it  either.  The  £70  are  awarded  as  premiums 
to  our  most  successful  candidates  at  the  University 
Examinations. 

Lord  Emly. — It  is  impossible  to  give,  as  I under- 
stand, both  university  education  and  school  education 
in  the  same  institution ; it  is  au  unsatisfactory  way  of 
doing  it,  and  what  I should  desire  to  seo  in  every 
school  and  college  in  Ireland  would  bo  to  have  theao 
two  things  separate.  They  are  separated,  as  your 
lordship  knows  perfectly  well,  in  England,  and  they 
ought  to  be  separated  in  this  country.  I think  thero 
is  notliing  more  injurious  to  our  educatiouid  institu- 
tions than  to  mix  up  the  two  things,  you  do  neither 
of  them  well,  you  create  your  staff  with  a view  to  two 
things  instead  of  fixing  them  upon  tho  one  thing,  and 
the  result  never  can  be  so  good. 

751.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  your  lordship  apply  the 
same  remark  to  the  mixture  of  primary  with  inter- 
mediate education  by  tho  Christian  Brothers? — I 
would  rather  not  give  an  answer  upon  that,  because 
I have  not  considered  it,  but  I havo  considered  this 
question,  and  I think  it  is  distinctly  on  injurious 
thing  to  any  extent,  to  have  it  both  one  and  tho 
other. 

762.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Do  I understand 
you  to  wish  it  to  be  a college  exclusively  for  students 
already  in  the  University,  and  who  would  receive 
their  collegiate  education  with  you  ? — Certainly. 

763.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  there  intermediate 
schools  in  Limerick  capable  of  preparing  boys  for  a 
university  college,  such  as  you  would  wish  to  see  at 
Mungret  ? — I really  cannot  answer  that  question  ; I 
think  I have  seen  in  the  newspapers  the  names  of 
pupils  going  up  both  to  the  University,  and  to  tho 
Intermediate  Examinations  from  some  school  in 
i iimcrick ; I know  notlung  about  it. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — There  is  no  school  in 
Limerick  mainly  devoting  itself  to  the  preparation  of 
pupils  for  the  University. 


754.  Dr.  Traill  —Would  you  kindly  say  for  what 
professions  or  objects  the  students  are  being  educated  1 

Bev.  Mr.  Re.ni.—V7a  receive  our  pupils  without 
distinction  of  profession  ; the  greatest  number  of 
our  students  are  clerical,  for  foreign  and  home 
missions.  W e have  Rome  preparing  for  medicine,  and 
for  other  branches,  but  all  must  lollow  the  course  of 
the  University. 

755.  Have  you  got  theological  classes? — We  have 
no  theological  classes.  From  our  place  they  can  he 
admitted  directly  to  Divinity  in  Maynootli,  or  some 
other  college. 

756.  In  tho  last  seven  years,  has  a large  or  small 
proportion  gone  to  Maynooth  ? — Wo  have  had  a few— 
seven  one  year,  and  four  the  other  year. 

757.  Where  did  tho  rest  go? — They  followed  each 
of  them  his  vocation,  and  we  arc  not  responsible  when 
they  leave  our  school  where  they  go. 

758.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Is  the  instruction 
the  same  for  divinity  students  and  others  ? — We  hare 
no  divinity  students,  and  therefore  no  theological 
classes. 

759.  After  they  leave  you,  would  you  say  a large 
proportion  go  to  the  clerical  profession  ? — Yes. 

760.  A small  proportion  only  go  for  Maynooth  or 
join  the  secular  clergy  in  Ireland,  and  the  greater 
number  become  missionary  priests  at  home  and  abroad? 
—Yes. 

761.  What  proportion  go  to  lay  professions  ?— There 
maybe  ten  out  of  eighty  ; that  is  the  average. 

762.  Dr.  Traill.— I don’t  quite  understand  when 
you  say  they  go  to  foreign  missions.  Do  they  go  as 
clergymen  ? — They  go  to  become  clergymen. 

763.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbox. — Do  they  go  from 
you  to  All  Hallows  1 

Very  Itov.  ’Dv.Deluny. — They  go  to  colleges  where 
they  read  tho  theological  courso. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — Any  bishop  that  wints 
such  “ subjects  " can  got  thorn.  They  get  a school 
education  at  Mungret,  they  end  there  then.  Any 
bishop  that  wants  boys  with  that  education  can  take 
them  or  not. 

764.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbox. — Very  few  of  the 
diocesan  colleges  now  retain  tlieir  theological  or  divinity 
courso  ? 

Dr.  O' Dwyer. — Oh,  none. 

765.  Thou  to  what  institutions  would  the  student* 
go  from  Mungret  to  continue  their  studies  ? — They 
may  go  to  All  Hallows  College.  If  an  American 
bishop  wanted  “subjects,"  and  heard  they  had  two  or 
three  smart  boys  there  he  would  moko  arrangements 
for  their  education,  either  in  his  own  diocese,  if  he 
had  a college,  or  at  All  Hallows,  or  Waterford,  or 
Home. 

766.  Do  they  remain  with  you  up  to  the  time  of 
getting  tlieir  University  degree  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Rene. — Yos  ; they  got  their  degree  and 
leave  us,  but  some  don't  go  so  far. 

767.  A student  who  went  through  his  full  course  in 
Mungret  would  remain  with  you  until  he  finished  his 
University  course ; ho  would  got  no  training  for  any 
profession,  clerical  or  lay,  but  would  afterwards  go  to 
some  place  where  he  would  get  his  profession?— 
Certainly. 

768.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  of  tho  eighty  would 
go  abroad  roughly  speaking?— It  is  a question  for  the 
future  more  than  tho  post. 

7 69.  But  in  the  past  seven  years  ? — We  have  only 
tho  sohool  for  five  years,  and  very  few  have  finished 
their  course.  Some  only  have  gone  abroad.  I think 
wo  havo  twelve  who  havo  gone  to  foreign  missions. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Dcltiny. — Fathor  Rone  says  ten  out 
of  eighty,  but  tho  eighty  are  not  now  students  every 
year ; 1 don’t  Bupposo  more  than  twenty-five  enter 
each  year. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE,  1887-88, 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer  Bworn. 


770.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  lordship  has 
heard  the  evidence  with  reference  to  Mungret  College. 
If  the  Commission  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  use- 
fulness could  be  best  extended  as  a Catholic  college  for 
university  teaching,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  ns 
to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body? — I should 
think  the  suggestion  you  threw  out  yourself  a 
while  ago  was  a rather  good  one,  that  some  persons 
should  be  appointed  ex-officio  in  the  first  place,  and 
that  others  should  be  added  to  those,  and  the  board  so 
constituted  should  have  a power  of  co-option,  wo  have 
no  other  way  practically  in  the  Catholic  body  of  keep- 
ing up  a body  of  that  kind.  We  have  no  constituency 
br  which  you  could  have  an  election.  I know  no 
Catholic  constituency  that  could  get  a vote  for  the 
appointment  of  persons  on  a board  of  that  kind. 

771.  Do  you  think  the  governing  body  should 
be  altogether  clerical  or  partly  clerical  and  partly  lay, 
or  as  it  is  at  present,  altogether  lay? — I should  say  it 
ought  to  be  a mixed  body,  partly  clerical  and  partly 
l»y. 

772.  Have  you  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  propor- 
tions in  which  lay  and  clerical  representatives  should 
be  on  it  ? — A good  deal  would  depend  on  the  powers  of 
the  board. 

773.  The  powers  of  the  board  apparently  would  be 
to  take  charge  of  the  property,  and  to  put  it  in  the 
bands  of  educational  people  on  terms  that  would  secure 
its  use  for  educational  purposes  ? — If  their  duties  were 
very  well  defined  I think  it  would  be  a matter  of 
secondary  importance,  whether  the  clerical  or  lay  ele- 
ment preponderated  on  it. 

774.  Dr.  Tu.vit.ii. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  au 
advisable  thing  to  have  separate  governing  bodies  for 
the  property  and  for  the  education,  or  do  you  think 
it  a better  thing  to  have  one  governing  body  in  charge 
of  the  whole  institution,  including  its  property  and 
educational  powers? — Decidedly  one  body  for  all. 

775.  Then  in  that  case  it  would  make  a serious 
difference  as  to  the  proportion  between  the  lay  and 
clerical  element  1 — I Bhould  presume  it  would  bo  well 
defined  that  the  education  would  be  of  a particular 
kind,  that  it  would  be  a Catholic  education,  and  the 
board  of  trustees  would  have  no  power  whatever  to 
change  that  afterwards. 

770.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  other  institu- 
tions in  which  religious  education  forms  part,  such  os 
the  Methodist  College,  Belfast,  the  head  of  the  college 
is  appointed  by  the  governors,  and  once  he  is  appointed 
be  becomes  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  governing 
body.  The  present  relation  between  the  trustees  who 
own  the  property  and  are  answerable  for  seeing  that 
it  is  applied  for  certain  educational  purposes,  and  the 
persons  who  carry  out  the  education,  would  appear  in 
this  case  to  be  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
Does  your  lordship  think  that  is  a good  relation? — 
Fa,  I think  the  trustees  of  the  college  ought  to  be 
the  governing  body  of  the  college,  and  the  property 
ought  to  vest  in  them  only. 

777.  At  present  the  educational  body,  the  tenants, 
seem  to  have  a very  precarious  title  ; but  they  have 
also  got  an  interest  that  iu  justice  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised because  they  have  spent  a great  deal  of  money 
ul>on  the  premises.  How  do  you  think  that  the 
Older  which  lias  spent  the  money  can  have  their 
rights  best  protected  in  forming  a governing  body  ? — 
They  could  get  a representation  on  that  board  in  the 
first  instance. 

778.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  giving  such 
a representation  assuming  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  tho  board  ? — For  my  part  I 
see^no  difficulty. 

(79.  No  difficulty  of  jurisdiction  or  of  opinion  is 
likely  to  arise  ? — I think  not.  They  have  an  interest 
w the  thing  and  I don’t  boo  why  they  should  not  be 
represented  like  everyone  else. 

780.  If  any  controversy  arose  to  the  efficiency  of  the 


teaching  what  rights  should  be  reserved  to  the  Order 
who  have  spent  their  money  on  the  place,  and  who 
at  present  could  be  turned  out  without  compensation  ? 
— That  power  ought  to  he  withdrawn  from  the 
trustees,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  agree  with  the 
trustees  • there  ought  to  be  some  tribunal  to  which 
the  teaching  body  could  appeal. 

781.  If  the  property  were  now  vested  in  a govern- 
ing body  which  would  carry  on  the  teaching  as  well 
as  manage  the  property,  there  would  be  uo  division  of 
interests  such  as  there  is  at  present ; but  this  diffi- 
culty would  apparently  exist — *£12,00')  has  been  spent 
by  the  Jesuit  Order  on  property  which,  with  the  rest 
of  the  money,  is  a public  endowment  for  Intermediate 
undenominational  education  vested  in  the  trustees. 
If  we  now  formed  a Catholic  governing  body,  on 
which  the  Jesuits  would  have  only  a representation, 
how  could  we  secure  to  them,  without  danger  of  con- 
flict, a perpetual  interest  in  the  place  to  the  extent  of 
their  own  expenditure? — They  are  better  able  to 
answer  it  than  I am. 

782.  W e find  them  legally  only  tenants  from  year  to 
year ; that  is  what  they  aro  on  account  of  this  power 
of  determining  the  tenancy.  If  a Roman  Catholic 
governing  body  was  constituted  with  the  bishop 
at  the  head,  bound  to  give  Roman  Catholic  educa- 
tion, would  your  lordship  consider  it,  from  your  point 
of  view,  just  to  vest  in  that  governing  body  the 
whole  existing  property,  both  the  tenants’  £12,000 
and  the  trustees’  £8,000? — I think  in  equity  tho 
Jesuits  ought  to  be  satisfied  tliat  their  interests  were 
safeguarded  in  any  such  arrangement. 

783.  What  would  you  call  a safeguard? — What 
they  themselves  would  consider  a safeguard. 

784.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  money  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  cash  and  earned  away,  how  could  there 
be  a safeguard  at  all  exoopt  to  remain  there  for  ever  ? — 
They  may  not  wish  Lo  remain  there  for  ever  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  next  place  they  may  consider 
they  are  being  unfairly  treated  by  the  governing  body. 

785.  Supposing  n conflict  on  an  educational  point 
took  place  between  the  new  governing  body  and 
the  Jesuit  Order,  the  tenants  in  possession,  how 
could  that  conflict  be  settled  ? — As  I understand  it, 
it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  property  from  the 
Jesuits,  who  are  leaseholders  nominally  but  who  are 
really  tenants  from  year  to  year,  to  the  new  govern- 
ing body,  and  that  I propose  would  he  done  on 
such  terms,  and  giving  the  Jesuits  such  a representa- 
tion as  will  satisfy  them. 

786.  To  secure  their  property  no  representation 
could  possibly  satisfy  them  except  a majority? — I 
don’t  think  so ; it  is  for  them  to  say  wliat  will  satisfy 
them,  and  I think  much  less  than  a majority  of  the 
board  ought  to  satisfy  them.  They  merely  want  to 
work  there  for  the  public  good  and  the  purpose  of 
Catholic  education,  the  board  will  be  entirely  Catholic, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  whole  board  will 
bike  identical  interests.  It  is  to  my  mind  a meta- 
physical case,  a conflict  between  them  and  a board 
having  identical  interests.  It  is  a possible  but  I 
don’t  think  a practical  case. 

786a.  Your  lordship  thinks  there  would  be  no  in- 
justice in  making  tlie  question  of  whether  the  Jesuits 
were  giving  an  efficient  education  or  not,  determinable 
by  a board  on  which  the  J esuits  would  have  a minority 
representation? — I think  not,  because  the  Jesuits  are 
really  only  trustees  there  for  the  Catholic  body,  and 
if  it  is  a fairly  constituted  board  from  the  first  they 
have  no  cause  of  complaint  if  the  board  is  afterwards 
dissatisfied  with  them,  and  think  they  are  not  carry 
ing  on  the  education  in  the  interests  of  that  board. 

787.  How  would  jou  secure  continued  repre- 
sentation to  the  Jesuits? — The  head  master,  being 
a Jesuit  might  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  board. 
1 must  say  that  I have  never  given  any  thought 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 
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Most  Eer. 

Doctor 
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■whatsoever  to  this  question,  and  I don't  like  to  be 
committed  to  the  answers  I give  off  the  reel,  and, 
if  the  Commissioners  wish,  I will  consider  the  matter 
and  give  my  opinion. 

788.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  only 
anxious  that  your  lordship  a3  bishop,  the  authorities 
of  the  Jesuit  Order  who  have  spent  this  money,  and 
Father  Reno  as  head  of  the  teaching  staff,  Bliould  confer 
with  the  existing  trustees,  and,  if  you  are  able  to  agree, 
send  us  up  the  heads  of  a constitution. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Deltiny,  8.J. — With  regard  to  the 
difficulty  which  his  lordship  has  vorv  justly  appreciated, 
and  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  Commissioners, 
in  of  a collision — because  it  is  well  to  provide 
for  a case  of  a collision  or  diversity  of  opinion 
I would  venture  to  suggest  that  this  commis- 
sion should  have  the  existing  buildings  all  carefully 
mapped  and  valued,  the  market  value  of  the  original 
buildings,  and  the  ground,  and  the  expenditure  on 
them,  and  also  the  expenditure  on  the  new  buildings 
ascertained.  Fiegulations  could  be  made  by  which 
further  expenditure  should  also  be  noted,  tbe  expendi- 
ture incurred  w ith  the  consent  of  the  new  governing 
body.  And,  if  a division  of  opinion  occurred  in  which 
it  became  impossible  that  the  Jesuit  body  should  con- 
tinue lessees,  if  the  new  governing  body  determined 
that  their  00111*86  of  education,  was  insufficient  or  un- 
satisfactory, and  that  therefore  their  lease  should 
terminate,  that  the  people  to  whom  they  Bhould  hand 
it  over  should  make  such  compensation  to  them  in 
such  proportion  of  the  then  ascertained  value  of  the 
general  buildings  as  would  bo  settled  by  the  board. 

789.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  afraid  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  find  a fund  out  of  which  the 
compensation  should  come? 

Dr.  Dtlany. — It  is  a double  question  of  whether  it 
might  not  be  met  by  compensating  the  rights  of  the. 
trustees  for  tho  original  holding  by  tlio  Jesuits,  if  the 
expenditure  that  they  made  on  it  was  very  much  the 
larger.  It  is  quito  possible  that  tho  expenditure  of 
the  Jesuits  on  the  buildings  after  a short  time  would 
altogether  outweigh  the  value  of  original  grant,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  arranged  that  in  case  it  was  to  bo 
determined  to  solvo  dual  ownership,  which  I believe  is 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  theday,  thedual  ownership 
might  be  Bolved  by  ascertaining  what  sum  of  money 
the  Jesuits  should  pay  to  become  the  entire  owners. 

790.  Dr.  Traill. — Don’t  you  see  that  the  Jesuits 
have  laid  out  £12,000  in  tho  teeth  of  tho  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  lias  directed  them  not  to  do  so? 

Dr.  Dclany . — The  Jesuits  and  the  trustees  were  in 
total  ignoranco. 

791.  Dr.  Traill. — Tho  new  Governing  Roily  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  their  ignoranco. 

Dr.  Deluny. — In  tho  first  place  no  notice  had  boon 
given  to  these  gentlemen  that  they  ciune  under  it. 

Dr.  Traill. — Notice  is  not  required  of  the  require- 
ments of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

792.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Jesuit  Order 
has  been  mentioned,  but  the  three  lessees  are  the  legal 
tenants.  I understand  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ronnn  lmc.  left, 
and  that  the  Rev.  Slr.  Finlay  is  now  in  Dublin — 
where  is  Mr.  Wliite  ? 

Dr.  Delnny. — He  is  living  in  the  county  Limerick. 

793.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Those  three  lessees 
are  the  only  people  who  have  any  legal  right,  and  their 
lease  contains  a positive  covenant  that  they  will  not 
erect  or  make  any  additional  buildings  on  the  land, 
or  make  any  addition  to  the  buildings  without  the 
previous  licence  in  writing  of  the  trustees. 

Dr.  Deluny. — That  has  been  carried  out. 

794.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Those  buildings 
having  been  erected  on  this  lease,  what  claim  for  com- 
pensation could  you  have  if  the  lease  was  determined 
as  it  may  be? 

Dr.  Z>e£ar<y.-*-None  on  the  lease.  I quito  admit 
that  on  the  lease  it  appears  to  me  to  have  boen  an  act 
of  infatuation.  I was  startled  on  reading  tho  lease — 
they  are  actually  precluded  expressly  from  claiming 


compensation  for  any  such  buildings,  even  when  built 
with  the  consent  of  the  trustees.  I quite  admit  that 
as  the  lease  stands,  it  seems  to  me  that  to-morrow 
morning  the  trustees  would  bo  perfectly  within  their 
right,  if  they  deemed  the  education  unsatisfactory  in 
turning  out  the  Jesuits  without  one  shilling  compen- 
sation. 

795.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  £12,000  ex 
] tended  on  these  buildings  has  really  been  so  much 
added  to  the  place  os  an  educational  institution,  and 
therefore  tlio  whole  thing  might  now  bo  regarded  by 
us  as  so  much  educational  e.mlowmcnt.  That  beine 
so,  is  it  passible  in  your  opinion  to  form  a bodyon 
which  the  bishop  and  tlio  priests  would  both  bo  re- 
presented, anil  which  would  both  own  the  property 
and  manage  the  institution.  1 

Dr.  Deluny. — Certainly,  but  I believe  it  would  ba 
necessary  from  tho  commencement  to  have  the  portion 
of  tho  property  which  originally  vested  in  the  lessor 
and  the  portion  contributed  by  the  lessees  clearly 
marked,  in  order  that,  if  the  lessees  were  disturbed,  some 
arrangement  might  bo  made  by  which  they  would  be 
compensated,  and,  as  their  interest  would  very  much 
outweigh  tho  interest  of  tlio  original  owner,  I don’t 
think  it  ought  to  lie  all  one-sided,  Unit  the  trustees 
could  settle  it  by  turning  them  out,  and  giving  them 
compensation.  I think  tlicro  would  be  certainly  dual 
rights  if  not  dual  ownership.  The  dual  rights’ would 
be  terminated  by  their  paying  to  the  governing  body 
tho  value  of  die  buildings  originally  on  the  place. 

79C.  Dr.  Traill. — IIow  was  this  money  raised, 
was  it  by  loan  or  the  property  of  the  Order? 

Dr.  Dehmy. — Tlio  property  of  the  Order. 

797.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  cannot  see  any 
prospect  of  any  sum  of  money  lioing  available  for  the 
other  branch  of  tho  partnership  to  buy  out  the 
Jesuits,  but  it  might  bo  possible  to  enable  tho  Jesuits 
to  buy  onttho  others,  to  save  themselves  from  eviction. 
I don't  at  present  boo  how  it  could  bo  made  to  work 
both  ways. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwt/er. — That,  my  lord,  is  avery 
sorious  ij  uostion,  and  I talco  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
to  Father  Dclany  that  it  would  ho  better  to  do  as  your 
lordship  said,  mid  allow  the  present  trustees,  tlio  re- 
presentatives of  thu  Jesuits,  and  myself,  to  confer  obout 
this  business,  aiul  como  before  you  with  our  opinion 
matured  on  the  matter.  I think  it  will  bo  likely  to  lead 
to  confusion  to  have  a number  of  crude  suggoations 
thrown  out  by  moor  others  on  this  business  that  we 
may  have  to  go  book  iqxm  afterwards.  I think  it 
would  simplify  matters  if  wo  wero  first  to  consult  all 
concerned,  in  it. 

798.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Tho  next  step  to 
bo  taken  by  the  Commissioners  will  bo  the  publication 
of  a draft  sohomo,  mid  before  preparing  it  we  should 
be  anxious  to  havo  tho  result  of  a careful  conference 
of  all  those  who  nra  now  interested  in  the  matter. 
Rut  tlioy  must  remember  that  when  tlio  draft  scheme  is 
published  it  will  ho  tho  common  right  of  all  classed  of 
the  community  interested  in  the  endowment,  to  send 
forward  any  objections  they  think  proper,  both  to  us 
and  to  the  Lord  Licutonant.  In  a largo  endowment 
of  this  kind,  comprising  public  money,  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  hold  a subsequent  public  sitting  after  all 
the  objections  are  received,  at  which  any  person  who 
wishes  can  be  heard. 

Lord  Emly. — I entirely  agree  with  his  lordship  that 
it  is  much  tho  best  for  uu  now  to  leave  the  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  all  concerned.  I only  just  want  to 
mention  one  tiling — the  Jesuits  are  not  tho  only  per- 
sons who  are  concerned  in  tho  expenditure.  I have 
spent  £2,000  in  tliat  placo,  it  is  not  my  own  money, 
hut  money  that  I am  responsible  for. 

799.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  this  conference  I think  tt 
would  be  desivablo  if  you  would  consider  whether  you 
would  not  give  the  governing  body  power  to  consider 
from  time  to  time  tlio  kind  of  education  to  be  given 
in  tho  college,  and  not  bind  them  down  permanently 
to  give  university  education. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE,  1887-88. 


LE  AMY’S  SCHOOL,  LIMERICK — [continued) 
Moat  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  examined. 


800.  Lord  Justice  FitzG  ibbox. — You  were  anxious, 
__  jor(ii  to  make  some  observations  to  us,  with  refer- 
ence to  Leamy’s  School  ? — I assume,  in  the  first  place, 
thflt  the  principle  your  lordship  expounded  in  the 
morning  will  govern  the  management  of  this  endow- 
ment, that  you  will  comply  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  of  the  endowment.  It  is 
pretty  plain  that  his  intention  was  that  his  endow- 
ment should  bo  applied  to  the  poor  of  Limerick  with- 
out restriction  to  any  denomination  whatsoever,  and 
therefore  I take  it  that,  as  long  as  there  is  money 
available  for  the  poor  of  Limerick,  and  there  are  poor 
in  Limerick,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  them.  At  pre- 
sent, I believe,  it  is  admitted,  too,  that  the  children 
frequenting  the  school  are  not  poor.  In  1881  the 
evidence  of  nearly  all  the  imrtius  who  came  forward  on 
the  part  of  the  school  showed  that  it  was  a middle-class 
commercial  school ; it  was  uot  a poor  school,  and  the 
children  are  nearly  all  the  children  of  shopkee[>ers, 
well-to-do  people  who  could  pay  for  their  education. 
In  the  next  place  I wish  to  say  that  there  arc  an 
immense  number  of  poor  cliildren  iu  Limerick  in  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools.  I asked  tire  Christian 
Brothers  to  give  me  a return  of  the  number  at’ 
children  in  their  schools  at  present,  and  J also  asked 
the  different  convents  in  Limerick  to  give  mo  a return 
oftheir  schools,and  I find  that  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  the  last  week  there  were  1,604  boys  on  the 
rolls,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,-432  hoys.  I nm 
informed  by  the  Superior  of  the  Christian  Brothers  that, 
out  of  that  number,  there  are  400  children  who  nro  so 
poor  that  they  cannot  pay  a penny  a week,  and  that 
many  of  these  children  have  to  bo  supplied  with 
school  books  by  the  Christian  Brothers  themselves. 
And  I nm  aware  that  the  St.  Vincent  do  Paul  Society, 
which  is  a charitablo  association, votes  money  annually 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  destitute  cliildren  who 
attend  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools.  That  being  so, 
I think,  ns  far  ns  the  boys  of  the  city  itro  concerned, 
there  is  a very  great  need  for  tbo  application  of  this  en- 
dowment, or  some  endowment  towards  their  odnontion. 
The  Christian  Brothers,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  arc 
an  unendowed  body,  they  got  no  payment  from  the 
State — most  unreasonably — and  they  have  got  but  a 
very  small  endowment  about  which  their  Superior,  if 
necessary,  will  give  you  information.  lie  has  given 
me  a written  statement  of  tho  endowments  they  have, 
it  is  a very  small  sum,  and  practically  gives  them  no 
help  towards  the  maintenance  of  their  schools.  Wo 
have  two  collections  annually  iti  the  city  to  maintain 
the  Christian  Brothers.  They  work  from  ouo  end  of 
ths  year  to  the  other  without  any  payment,  and  tho 
people  of  the  city,  by  voluntary  payments  at  tho 
church  doors,  support  tho  Christian  Brothers  and 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  schools,  so  that  they  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  charity  for  tho  purpose. 
I think,  then,  that  in  these  schools  alone  there  is  a 
means  of  applying  this  Leamy  fund  that  would 
altogether  exhaust  it.  Then  in  tho  Convent  schools 
there  is  an  enormous  number  of  children  attending 
the  various  poor  schools.  At  St.  Mary’s  parish  there 
are  772  girls  on  the  rolls,  and  an  actual  attendance  on 
October  4th  of  582.  In  St.  John's  parish  there  wore 
on  the  rolls  797  girls,  and  an  actual  attendance  of 
564.  In  Pery-square,  near  Learay’s,  in  a dilapidated 
old  house,  there  are  566  girls  on  the  roll,  ivud  422 
octually  present.  The  sisters  informed  me  that  none 
of  the  pupils  in  St.  Mary's,  St.  John’s,  or  Pery-square 
pay  any  fees  whatsoever.  I may  mention  that  all 
these  schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  nro  National 
schools. 

801.  1$  St  Vincent’s  Convent  School  a school  for 
poor  children  1 — Yes,  it  is  a National  school,  and  also 
an  orphanage  and  industrial  school.  In  tho  National 
school  there  were,  on  the  4th  October,  sixty-nino  girls 
on  the  rollB,  and  forty-four  in  actual  attendance  in  the 
extern  school ; but  the  children  at  that  school  are 


somewhat  of  a better  class  than  the  children  who  attend 
the  others. 

. 802.  Yon  don’t  count  them  among  the  very  poor  1 

I don’t  call  them  strictly  poor. 

803.  Thou  St.  Mary’s,  St.  John's,  and  Pery-square 
are  the  schools  for  poor  children? — Then  the  Presen- 
tation Convent,  Sexton-street,  there  were  on  the  rolls 
900  and  actual  attendance  0 1 2 children. 

804.  Are  these  National  t—  National  schools  also. 

805.  What  is  your  lordship's  proposal  with  respect 
to  Loamy’s  endowment  ?— The  first  question  would 
arise  as  to  the  house  itself.  I wish  to  say  that  unless 
the  fund  is  divided  in  some  way  and  applied  in  de- 
nominational schools  it  will  be  denied  altogether  to 
the  Catholics  of  Limerick.  You  see  by  tho  evidence 
you  have  got  that  there  are  practically  no  Catholics 
attending  the  schools.  You  have  children  by  thousands 
at  Catholic  schools,  and  you  have  only  six  or  seven  or 
eight  attending  Leamy’s.  I assume,  then,  that  if  we 
are  to  get  any  relief  iu  this  matter,  that  fund  will 
be  divided  between  us  and  the  Protestant  communi- 
ties. Then  the  question  will  arise  first  as  to  the  house. 
If  we  don’t  get  the  house,  and  there  is  simply  a ques- 
tion of  dealing  with  the  interest  of  the  monies’  invested, 
I would  say  at  once  that  the  money  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  supplement  the  funds  of  the  Christian  Brothers' 
schools.  There  are  a variety  of  ways  in  which  that 
could  be  done. 

806.  Leamy  intended  his  endowment  to  go  both  to 
boys  and  girls.  The  building  seems  much  more  suit- 
able for  a comparatively  small  number  of  children,  and 
an  Intermediate  school,  than  it  would  be  for  any  such 
large  numbers  as  you  have  mentioned? — I first  assume 
that  you  deal  only  with  tho  money,  and  then  that  yon 
come  to  deal  with  tho  school  itself  in  a separate  wav. 
If  you  wish  to  keep  tho  school  and  the  money,  wliat- 
I think  ought  to  be  done  would  be  this  ; — The  market- 
able value  of  the  school,  as  a school  at  present,  ought, 
to  be  ascertained,  and  divided,  with  the  money  invested, 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  the  city. 

807.  Is  there  any  use  that  you  could  suggest  for 
the  building  and  the  money  together  of  which  the 
Catholics  could  take  the  advantage  ? — Oh,  decidedly. 

808.  What  would  that  l>e  ? — Iu  the  enumeration  of 
the  Catholic  schools  I omitted  to  mention  a National 
school,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  National  School,  bruit 
about  two  years  ago.  There  was  such  a want  of  a poor 
school  at  that  side  of  the  city  that  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society,  who  go  about  amongst  tho  poor, 
seeing  the  children  idling  in  the  street,  voted  £6  DO  of 
their  own  money  as  a contribution  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  those  schools.  An  application  was  then  made 
to  tho  Board  of  National  Education  for  a grant.  The 
whole  cost  about  £1,600,  and  outof  that  the  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  gave  about  £600.  That  school  has  now 
on  its  roll  870  boys,  and  an  actual  attendance  of  275.  If 
Leamy’s  school  and  the  money  were  to  go  together  I 
would  suggest  that  a school  such  as  the  one  I 
have  just  mentioned  be  established  in  it.  You 
would  have  up  to  400  boys  in  attendance  at  that 
school.  The  endowment  from  the  National  Board  sup- 
plemented by  a substantial  part  of  Leamy’s  endow- 
ment would  make  it  a first-rate  Catholic  model 
school,  in  which  the  education  of  the  ordinary  National 
school  could  be  enlarged,  the  teaching  stall’  supple- 
mented, and,  by  a system  of  prizes,  the  whole  efficiency 
of  the  school  would  be  increased.  The  entire  endow- 
ment would  not  be  necessary  for  such  a school,  and 
portion  of  it  could  be  given  to  the  Christian  Brothers, 
who,  I think,  in  any  redistribution  of  funds  ought  to 
get  a substantial  sum.  The  Christian  Brothers  for 
generations  have  been  teaching  the  boys  of  Limerick, 
giving  them  a magnificent  education,  and  when  the 
Government  treats  them  ns  they  have  done  because 
they  ore  true  to  their  religion,  I think  they  ought  to 
be  considered  by  this  Commission.  . 

- 809.  How  would  the  Protestants  get  any  Bhare  of 
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Ort.  10. 1M7. 


Most  Ror 
Doctor 
O’Dwyir. 
Bishop  cl 
Limerick. 


that  money  1 — I do  really  tliink  the  Protestants,  on 
their  own  showing,  have  hardly  any  claim  on  this, 
because  witness  after  witness  lias  said  they  don't  want 
poor  schools — they  have  poor  schools  enough — and  as 
Jong  as  there  are  poor  in  Limerick  to  which  Leamy's 
money  could  be  applied,  I don't  think  it  ought  to  go 
tn  the  rich. 

810.  They  said  they  had  poor  schools  in  connection 
with  the  National  Board.  We  could  not  take  away 
from  them  what  they  are  entitled  to  under  Leamy’s 
will  because  they  have  since  got  giants  from  the 
National  Board  1 — But  if  they  tell  the  Commissioners 
they  don’t  want  it,  I don’t  think  it  should  be  forced  on 
them. 

811.  But  they  said  they  wanted  it  for  other  pur- 
poses?— But  it  can  be  carried  out  as  Leamy  in- 
tended. 

812.  I understand  that  you  tliink  the  school  and 
money  cannot  be  made  available  for  both  denomina- 
tions ? — Certainly  not.  I never  w ill  allow  the  Cathol  ics 
of  Limerick,  while  I am  bishop,  to  attend  a mixed 
school.  I particularly  wish  to  impress  on  the 
Commission  with  regard  to  this  school  that  I believe 
a first-rate  boys’  poor  school  could  be  esta'  lished  in 
Leaiuv’s  house  with  a part  of  the  money  endowment 
of  Leamy  ; that  a portion  of  the  remainder  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  could  he  very 
usefully  spent  if  a board  were  incorporated  in  Lime- 
rick that  would  take  charge  of  the  endowments,  and 
rules  could  bo  provided  lor  its  guidance,  by  which  they 
could  apply  such  money  efficiently  through  the  diffe- 
rent schools  of  tlie  city.  But  I wish  to  say  that 
though  I believe  on  their  own  showing  the  Protestant 
body  have  no  claim  to  a share  of  the  endowment,  I 
have  no  objection  at  all  to  their  getting  a sliare,  but  I 
tliink  it  ought  to  bo  applied  to  the  education  of  the 
jioor. 

813.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  principle  in 
forming  a mixed  governing  body  for  managing  Leamy’s 
pr. 'perty  and  dividing  and  distributing  the  fund,  pro- 
vided the  principles  of  distribution  were  laid  down  on 
which  all  denominations  were  to  share? — I don’t  see 
what  difficulty  there  could  Ire  ; but  I don’t  see  wluit 
need  there  would  be  of  forming  such  a body. 

814.  Somebody  must  hold  the  property,  and  it  is  a 
fund  in  which  all  denomiuations  are  interested? — I 
think  it  would  be  much  simpler  for  this  Commission 
to  make  the  division  from  the  first. 

815.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  that  be  carrying  out 
Leamy's  intentions  1 — Decidedly,  for  the  education  of 
the  poor.  Supposing  the  school  was  valued  at  .£2,000, 
and  the  rest  of  the  endowment  at  £10,000 — that  is 
£12,000 ; and  you  say  the  Catholics  of  Liuicrick  get 
three-fourths,  and  the  Protestauts  one-fourth  : form  a 
Protestant  board  in  n way  to  satisfy  them,  and  hand 
them  their  money,  binding  them  to  cxjamd  it  in  a 
certain  way.  Hand  to  the  Catholic  board  their  share 
of  the  money,  binding  them  to  expend  it  in  a particular 
way. 

816.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  would  you 
propose  to  form  the  Catholic  board  ? — I would  suggest 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  he  Chairman,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  parish  in  which  Leamy’s  School  is,  one  or 
two  priests,  and  a couple  of  laymen  that  would  be 
named — men  of  position — either  magistrates  of  the 
city  or  members  of  the  Town  Council,  and  they  should 
have  power  to  co-opt. 

817.  Dr.  Traill. — But  large  buildings  may  be 
wortb  nothing  when  they  come  to  be  valued  for  educa- 
tional purposes  1 — Well,  you  know,  there  may  be  such 
a thing  as  a white  elephant  in  buildings. 

818.  If  you  take  away  the  endowment,  and  hand 
the  building,  with  a quarter  of  the  endowment,  to  any 
body,  it  would  be  worse  than  a white  elephant? — Yes ; 
hut  Mungret  buildings  are  perfectly  useless.  I under- 
stand you  could  lot  the  land,  but  not  the  buildings, 
but  if  you  put  up  Leamy’s  School  to-morrow  for 

( auction,  I will  buy  it  from  you. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok.—  We  had  a similar  case 


to  this — Swords  Borough  School.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  denomination  required  the  build- 
iugs  more  than  the  other,  and  accordingly  we  proposed 
that  if  they  chose  to  keep  them  at  a certain  price  they 
might,  putting  the  value  against  their  own  share  of  the 
endowment.  If  you  have  on  the  one  side  Leamy's 
School,  and  on  the  other  a certain  sum  of  money 
which  would  the  buildings  or  the  money  be  most 
suitable  for  the  Catholics? 

81 9.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  would  your  Lonlsbip 
estimate  the  buildings  to  bo  worth  ? — They  cost  nearly 
£1,000  ; they  are  worth  more  than  £3,000 ; but  as  far  as 
J am  concerned,  it  is  a matter  of  indifference.  If  you 
give  their  money  value  to  us  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

820.  If  we  put  them  at  £2,000,  which  would  you 
rather  have  the  buildings  or  £2,0001—1  don’t  set  any 
great  store  by  them  as  against  £2,000,  but  yon  will 
have  to  bear  this  iu  mind,  if  you  set  down  the  value 
of  the  huildiugs  at  £2,000  and  make  a division  of  the 
entire  endowment  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants of  Limerick,  the  lionso  alone  anil  very  nearly 
exhaust  any  share  that  you  would,  on  any  reasonable 
principle,  give  the  Protestants,  so  you  would  be  giving 
them  four  bare  walls  with  nothing.  It  is  for  them  to 
cousider  whether  they  would  not  get  the  money  and 
apply  it  to  the  schools  they  have  already'. 

821.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — What  Catholic 
scliooLs  are  near  Leamy’s  now  1 — Pery-square  Convent 
School;  it  Is  a very’  bad  building.  We  have  the  St. 
Y Lucent  cle  Paul  National  School,  iu  Henry-street, 
where  there  is  an  actual  attendance  of  275  children. 
And  wluvt  I had  in  my  mind  was  this,  that  if  Leamy's 
School  was  given  over  to  us  we  would  put  the  National 
School  into  it,  and  the  residence  for  the  teachers,  and 
the  improved  accommodation  they  would  have  there 
would  be  a large  supplement  to  its  revenues,  and  we 
would  put  the  poor  school  now  conducted  by  tlu  nuns 
in  Pery-square  into  the  new  buildings  of  the  Suyiucent 
ile  Paul  School,  auil  by  this  arrangement  we  would 
servo  I >obh  the  hoys  and  the  gilds  of  the  district. 

822.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  gave  the  £1,000  for  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  School? — The  Commissioners  of 
National  Education. 

»23.  Do  they  give  grants  for  Convent  schools?— 
They  give  grants  for  the  building  of  schools.  If  a 
school  is  vested  in  local  trustees  the  Board  will  give 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building. 

824.  I xml  Justice  Naisii. — Is  St.  Vincent's  a Na- 
tional school  ? — Yes. 

825.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibbon. — Tho  Model  School 
is  not  far  from  that? — Yes;  but  of  course  we 
canuot  go  there. 

82G.  Jlut  the  building  is  there.  IIow  many  is  it 
cai»ublc  of  accommodating  ? — I really  don't  know— it 
is  a line  large  school.  . 

827.  If  the  Model  School  was  available  for  Catholic 
children  would  Leamy’s  School  be  required  also?— 
Oh,  no. 

828.  It  would  be  a solution  of  tho  matter,  if  the 
Model  School  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics 
and  Loamy’s  in  tho  hands  of  the  Protestants  I— 
Yes. 

829.  And  you  think  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  entire  city  ? —Yes  ; but  any  legislation  on  the 
education  question  Is  very  far  off  in  this  country. 

830.  It  might  not  be  so  far  off  if  people  were 
reasonable  ?—  A bird  in  tho  hand  is  worth  two  in 
tho  bush. 

831.  Dr.  Traill. — When  the  Protestants  say,  “ 

are  quite  ready  to  allow  you  to  come  into  this  build- 
nig,"  and  when  you  won't  go  into  it,  do  you  think  « 
is  a reasonable  tiling  to  deprive  thorn  of  the  building 
afterwards  'I — Certainly.  I do  think  so.  It  is  Leamys 
will  that  regulates  it.  The  will  says  they  should  be 
for  the  poor  of  Limerick.  . 

832.  That  is  another  question ; suppose  they  used 
thorn  for  poor  children,  and  you  said  you  wouli 
not  come  in  on  any  terms? — Oh,  of  course,  if 
turned  Protestants  we  could  got  the.  whole  thing 
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if  you  propose  to  a man  a condition  that  he  cannot 
accept.  Catholics  never  used  these  schools. 

833.  The  regulations  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
were  settled  with  a view  to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catho- 
licsl— But  you  must  know  that  what  the  Court  of 
Chancery  dicl  in  the  good  old  ascendancy  days  to 
satisfy  the  Catholics  is  a very  different  thing  from 
what  the  Catholics  themselves  would  be  satisfied  with. 

834.  But  the  buildings  were  built  on  the  faith  of 
' They  were  built  by  persons  who  took  the 


money  and  regulated  the  education  in  a way  that  they  Oct.  10.  ibst. 
thought  satisfied  the  consciences  of  the  Catholics.  The  ..  — 
buildings  all  belong  to  the  poor  of  Limerick  indis-  d °c'nr 6'" 
critninately,  and  it  is  for  you  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  O'Dwyer, 
that  you  can.  Bishop  of 

835.  But  I am  only  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  Lim#rick- 
leaving  the  Protestants  with  a large  building,  and 
without  any  endowment  1 — Then  let  them  leave  the 
buildings  and  take  tbeir  share  of  the  money. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  18S7. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Limerick. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill, 
Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d,,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Tho  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


* MEMORIAL  OF  CERTAIN  INHABITANTS  OF  KERRY. 


836.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  received 
a 'memorial  from  Archdeacon  Orpcu  and  other  Pro- 
testant inhabitants  of  Tralee,  anil  also  a ^memorial 
from  Dean  Coffey,  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Kerry, 
on  the  subject  of  education  in  that  locality,  and 
will  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  on  the  matter. 

Yen.  R.  d’A.  Orjicn,  Archdeacon  of  Ardfert. 
—As  far  as  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, practically  there  arc  no  educational  endow- 
ments in  Kerry,  and  we  feci  that  in  tho  competition 
for  the  public  service  and  intermediate  examinations 
we  are  very  heavily  weighted.  Wo  arc  so  far  removed 
from  the  centres  of  education  in  Tralee;  it  is  such 
expense  to  parents  to  send  their  children  to  public 
schools,  that  practically  they  are  out  of  tho  running 
altogether.  And,  therefore,  our  object  was  if  their 
was  any  fund  to  be  distributed  which  was  restricted 
to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  that  somothiug 
should  be  done  to  encourage  intermediate  education 
in  Kerry.  Formerly  the  schools  of  Kerry  produced 
some  excellent  classical  men,  the  fellowship  and  the 
scholarship  benches  of  Trinity  Collego  had  a good 
many  occupants  from  Kerry.  But  when  tho  National 
System  was  introduced  the  primary  private  schools 
were  all  abolished,  mul  the  head  form,  which  generally 
learned  classics,  was  swept  away ; therefore,  we  simply 
ask  that  in  the  redistribution  of  any  endowment, 
Kerry,  in  its  remoteness,  should  bo  remembered  by 
the  Commissioners. 

837.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  con- 
sidered what  endowments  there  are  upon  which  you 
thought  you  might  have  a claim  ; for  yon  are  aware 
that  our  power  is  limited  to  providing  for  tho  future 
government  and  management  of  existing  endowments, 
and  we  have  no  power  to  increase  tlicir  amount? — 
The  only  two  of  which  I was  aware  were  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  and  the  Erasmus  Smith  Funds,  whether 
they  are  locally  available  or  not.  I don’t  know,  hut 
if  they  aie,  I would  ask  that  some  portion  of  these 
should  be  allocated  for  the  purpose. 

838.  Dr.  Traill. — Ennis  is  out  of  your  reach  ? — 
Ennis  and  Tipperary  are  both  out  of  our  roach. 

839.  What  substitute  could  you  get  for  Ennis  as 
regards  locality  with  a chance  of  working  a school  ? — 
I think  Tralee  would  lie  the  only  place  that  would  he 
any  benefit. 

840.  What  is  the  population  of  Tralee? — The 
Church  population  is  about  900. 

841.  Is  it  larger  than  that  of  Ennis  ? — I am  not  sure. 
^842.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — A little  larger  than 

Archdeacon  Orpin — Besides  tho  members  of  the 


Church  of  Ireland  there  are  about  200  Presbyterians  Memorial  u! 
and  Wesleyans,  all  I may'  say  of  the  class  for  whom  certain  in- 
intermediate  education  is  necessary.  habitants  of 

843.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  a day  school  you  want? — Kcrty- 
Yes.  Do  the  Commissioners  deal  with  girls’  schools  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  there  is  a section 
in  our  Act  of  Parliament  requiring  us,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  exteud  to  girls'  schools  the  benefit  of  any 
available  endowments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — A lady  from  Tralee  appeared 
before  us  in  Dublin. 

Archdeacon  Orjten. — Then  I would  also  ask  on 
behalf  of  girls. 

844.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — How  many  girls  arc  there 
in  the  existing  school  ? — About  from  30  to  50.  They 
have  fallen  off  very  much  in  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  through  waut  of  means. 

845.  Professor  Douuiiertv. — Has  anything  been 
done  by  load  effort  to  establish  schools  in  Kerry? — 

No,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

84G.  You  don’t  think  anything  could  he  done  in 
the  way  of  getting  subscriptions  ? — I think  it  could, 
hut  I would  not  like  to  hind  myself  here  to  say  that. 

847.  Lord  Juatice  Naisu. — There  is  no  local  fund 
available  ? — No. 

848.  If  we  could  apply  a portion  of  the  funds  you 
mention,  of  course  you  are  aware  n great  number  of 
other  places  would  also  put  forward  a claim?— Quite 
so. 

849.  Dr.  Traill. — How  far  is  Tralee  from  the 
nearest  school  ? — Ennis  is  the  nearest  public  school. 

As  the  bird  flies,  it  is  about  100  miles,  and  as  you  go 
by  train  it  is  double  tho  distance — you  might  as  well 
go  to  Dublin.  Middleton,  Tipperary,  and  Ennis  are 
the  three  schools  nearest. 

850.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Those  are  the 
views  you  wish  to  put  forward  ? — Yes. 

851.  Then  I may  shortly  state  how  the  matter- 
stand:;.  We  have  already  had  evidence  in  Dublin  of' 
the  unfortunate  position  of  Kerry  in  educational 
matters,  especially  with  regard  to  girls’  schools.  In 
that  large  county,  from  which  so  many  clever  people, 
have  come,  there  are  no  local  endowments.  Further- 
more, the  supply  of  private  schools  seems  very  small 
both  with  regard  to  hoys  and  to  girls,  and  one  of  the 
difficulties  is  that  they  have  been  unable  even  to  have 
a centre  for  intermediate  examinations  at  Tralee.  Of 
the  wont  of  endowments  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
our  powers  are  only  to  extend  tho  usefulness  of  exist- 
ing endowments.  We  have  no  power  of  creating 
endowments,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which 
we  do  possess,  where  tho  endowments  are  of  private 
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Oct.  n.  origin,  we  are  obliged  to  have  regard  to  the  intentions 
of  the  founders.  The  more  important  endowments 
i-ertato  in-°  were  provided  for  localities  which  do  not  include  Kerry, 
hnt.lianu  of  The  Incorporated  Society  and  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
Kerry.  both  come  within  the  scope  of  our  Act,  and  we  are 

engaged  in  the  consideration  of  schemes  for  their 
future  management,  but  until  we  have  succeeded  in 
advancing  the  more  difficult  question  of  the  Royal 
School  endowments,  we  cannot  publish  a scheme  as 
regards  either  of  the  others.  But  I think  I may  anti- 
cipate the  matter  so  far  as  to  say,  at  least  with  respoct 
to  the  Incorporated  Society,  that  its  endowments 
appear  to  be  denominational,  and  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  body  formed  for  their  management 
should  have  power  to  apply  the  whole,  or  whatever 
portion  of  those  endowments  may  belong  to  the 
denomination  which  yon  represent,  in  whatever  way 
they  consider  most  advantageous  to  the  members  of 
their  own  denomination  throughout  Ireland,  subject 
to  the  special  restrictions  which,  no  doubt,  affect  some 
of  their  endowments  which  belong  to  particular  locali- 
ties, under  the  direction  of  the  people  who  originally 
gave  them.  But  it  will  be  our  object  in  settling  any 
scheme  for  the  management  of  these  endowments  to 
secure  that  there  shall  be  nothing  to  prevent  an  appli- 
cation of  portion  of  them,  if  free  otherwise,  to  localities 
hitherto  without  educational  provisions.  The  ease  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  is  more  complicated,  and  I 
am  not  yet  in  a position  to  say  even  so  much  about 
that.  The  endowment  is  altogether  derived  from  one 
individual ; it  is  to  a great  extent  localised,  and  certain 
persons  were  mentioned  by  the  founder  who  were  to 
benefit  by  it;  it  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  Kerry, 
and  unless  the  governing  body  of  the  schools  should 
find  it  prudent  and  consistent  with  their  trust  so  to 
extend  it,  I am  afraid  it  would  not  be  in  our  power  to 
compel  them  to  do  bo.  The  boarding  schools  yon  have 
mentioned,  Midletou  and  Ennis,  would  continue  to  be 
open  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kerry  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  and  therefore,  for  boarding  purposes,  you  have 
the  same  provision  that  has  always  existed.  Wo 


cannot  promise  yon,  because  wo  don’t  lielieve  in  fa 
existence,  a share  of  any  public  fund.  There  are  no 
public  funds  at  our  disposal  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  extend  to  Kerry.  We  had  applications  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  last  year  from  a number  of  localities 
situutod  ns  Kerry  is,  in  many  of  which  great  exertions 
had  been  made  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  estab- 
lish schools;  they  asked  some  assistance  to  maintain 
these  schools.  There  is  not  any  endowment  in  Ire. 
land  that  could  support  an  Intermediate  school  in  each 
county,  and  tlio  very  most  that  could  be  done  would 
be,  when  a school  is  established  by  local  effort,  to 
enable  it  to  receive  some  small  assistance  from  central 
funds.  The  evidence  we  havo  had  goes  very  strongly 
to  show  that  a very  small  endowment  thus  given  maid 
may  be  a great  assistance  to  a school  if  vigorously 
supported  locally,  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
support  a school  altogether  by  endowments  it  is 
generally  a failure.  J am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  apeak 
more  definitely  on  the  subject,  but  we  will  certaiulj 
bear  in  mind,  in  settling  the  scheme  for  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society,  what  you  have  put  fox-ward  on  behalf  of 
your  locality,  and  if  we  find  ourselves  able  so  to  do, 
we  will  enable  the  new  governing  body  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  the  endowments  to  Kerry. 

Archdeacon  Or  pm. — Is  it  too  late  to  make  any 
application  to  you  with  respect  to  a locnl  endowment  1 

Lord  Justice  Fitz-Gibbon. — Certainly  not.  If  there 
is  any  local  endowment,  no  matter  how  small,  which 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  a scheme  by  the  creation  of 
a body  for  its  government,  we  may  make  it  the 
nucleus  for  something  better.  If  the  existing  girls’ 
school  in  Tralee,  or  any  other  institution  in  that 
locality,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a scheme,  we 
can  give  you  the  most  ample  powers  for  extension 
afterwards,  as  funds  are  provided,  by  yourselves  or  in 
some  other  way.  We  are  iu  communication  with 
many  pei'sons  for  the  creation  of  diocesan  or  local 
bodies  for  the  management  of  educational  endowments, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  to  assist  you 
in  that  way. 


Rbt.  Walter 
Raxemlalc. 


BEAMY’S  SCHOOL  ( continued .) 
Rev.  Walter  BaxendaU  sworn. 


852.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  wish  to  give 
us  some  information  with  reference  to  Leu  ray’s  school  ? 
I tun  very  much  interested  in  it,  because  members  of 
my  congregation  send  their  children  there  ; and  some 
members  of  the  Methodist  congregation  have  sent  their 
children  also  on  my  recommendation.  Some  four  years 
ago  when  I came  to  the  town,  I found  this  was  a school 
on  a perfectly  undenominational  basis.  Of  course 
that  met  my  own  convictions.  I sent  my  own  chil- 
dren there,  and  tho  Methodist  minister,  Dr.  Crook, 
consulted  with  me  and  determined  to  send  his  ; the 
result  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Nonconfor- 
mists sending  their  children  to  that  school,  and  it 
became  very  much  in  that  way  the  thing  the  donor 
intended.  It  is  move  and  more  becoming  all  that 
the  trust  intended.  I wish  to  place  my  own  position 
before  you.  There  is  a great  want  of  a middle  class 
and  intermediate  school  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  if 
you  close  the  school,  I almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  you 
leave  those  thinking  like  myself  nothing.  I was  drawn 
to  it  by  the  fact  that  it  was  an  undenominational  school. 
T should  very  much  like  to  send  my  children  by  and  by 
to  a University  school.  You  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of 
closing  Mungret  against  me,  and  if  you  dose  this 
school  so  that  1 cannot  go  there,  you  leave  me  nothing 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I am  perfectly  sure  my  ex- 
perience is  the  experience  of  a large  and  increasing 
body  of  people.  We  don’t  care  about  sectarian  dif- 
ferences, we  long  to  see  our  children  educated  side  by 
side,  without  making  the  lines  of  cleavage  that  are  hero 
stronger,  and  the  gulf  wider  apart  than  it  is.  The 
word  that  raised  my  desire  to  give  evidence  was  the 
statement  about  making  it  a denominational  school. 


There  are  laymen  heie  who  represent  labour  interests, 
who  employ  labour  largely,  and  I tliink  if  some  of 
them  wore  to  be  naked  to  givo  evidence,  they  conld 
givo  most  valuable  information.  I havo  asked  again 
and  again  men  who  know  the  town  well — there  is  ft 
distinct  want  for  middle  class  education,  and  for  n 
broad  platform  on  which  we  can  all  meet,  and  I 
believe  as  Protestants,  at  least,  we  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  do  so.  There  is  no  disagreement  on  these 
questions  between  us,  and  there  is  every  willingness 
to  co-operate  with  our  Catholic  friends  if  they  will. 
I don’t  know  how  far  that  aide  has  withdrawn,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me,  as  a Protestant  father  of  a family,  fair 
to  say  to  them  “we  are  not  interfering  with  you  at 
Mungret,  don’t  you  interfere  with  us  at  Leamy's,  give 
us  fair  play  here.’’  If  not,  I would  feel  obliged  as  ft 
citizen  to  raise  the  point  as  to  the  present  xise  of  tb® 
endowments  at  Mungret.  1 have  a great  admiration 
for  a great  many  Roman  Catholic  friends,  I have  heard 
the  expression  of  their  opinions,  and  as  far  as  their 
opinions  go,  it  is  entirely  against  what  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  said  yesterday.  I was  somewhat 
astonished  to  listeu  to  him,  we  are  prepared  to  lear® 
their  side  of  the  question  unchanged,  if  they  leave  ours. 

853.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot.— What  do  you  mean  by  their 
side  and  yours? — It  seems  to  me  I have  a perlxt 
right  to  claim  that  my  children  should  go  on  tne 
foundation  at  Mungret  if  I like.  I want  my  children 
to  go  to  a University  school,  and  to  live  at  home, 
live  on  that  side  of  the  town,  and  I don’t  see  w y 
my  right  should  be  interfered  with.  If  you  interfere 
with  that  right,  you  are  going  against  the  whole 
dency  of, modern  times,  you  are  narrowing  the  tmn0 
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instead  of  broadening  it.  If  the  Commission  makes  it  posal  you  heard  yesterday  was  to  fill  thorn  at  once  by  Oct.  11,  issr. 

go  that  there  is  no  conscience  clause  in  Mungret,  yon  making  it  u Roman  Catholic  school  and  allowing  the  n ~ 

take  away  that  privilege  from  us.  I should  like  that  Protestants  a corresponding  share  of  the  money  to  BSendBlaT 

the  privilege  should  be  allowed  me,  and  other  citizens  establish  u school  elsewhere.  Another  proposal  might 

if  we  like,  to  send  onr  children  to  Mungret.  If  you  be  to  enable  the  Protestants  to  utilize  the  buildings  as 

take  away  that  privilege,  then  give  us  on  our  side  part  of  their  share  of  the  endowment,  the  Roman 

Leamy’s  school,  and  let  us  do  something  there.  The  Catholics  having  their  claims  upon  the  money  satisfied 

education  in  this  town  for  middle  class  children,  and  for  in  some  way  in  which  they  should  take  advantage  of 

the  poorer  class  who  try  to  keep  themselves  respect-  it.  We  are  not  only  willing,  but  it  is  our  duty,  to 

able,  is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  I am  an  English-  hear  the  views  of  all  parties  on.  this  matter,  and  we 

man,  but  I know  somewhat  of  Limerick.  I have  should  be  very  glad  to  have  a joint  representation 

lived  hero  four  years ; there  is  a great  want  here  in  this  from  any  number  of  denominations,  and  the  larger 

direction,  and  we  do  hope  that  you  will  not  narrow  the  number  the  better? — I think  if  the  Dean  prepared 

the  existing  chances  in  the  matter.  a scheme  it  would  meet  all  our  views. 

854.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Everybody  np-  861.  The  Dean  is  in  this  difficulty— lie  is  a member 
pears  to  oc  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  that  groat  want,  of  the  governing  body  which  expresses  its  satisfaction 
that  at  present  there  arc  no  Protestants  at  Mungret,  with  the  existing  suite  of  tilings. 

and  there  are  practically  no  Catholics  at  Leamy’s  ? — Dean  Bnnbury. — I have  my  own  opinion  about  the 

Pardon  me,  there  are  Catholics  at  Loamy’s.  matter  also. 

855.  Practically,  I say,  there  are  none,  and  the  862.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Could  you  esti- 
system  of  education  there  is  such  that  no  Catholic  mate  the  numbers  of  Protestants  of  denominations 
governor  has  continued  to  take  any  part  in  the  manage-  for  which  you  can  speak  who  would  want  the  school  ? 
ment.  That  being  so,  could  you  give  us  any  suggestion  Rev.  Mr.  Jitixendale.—I  think  so,  in  some  measure! 
as  to  how  a governing  body  for  Leamy’s  school  could  be  There  are  perhaps  eight  or  nine  children,  speaking 
formed  that  would  have  the  confidence  of  all  denomina-  roughly,  of  Congregatioualists  going  there  now.  I 
tions  of  Protestants  ? — I think  the  thing  would  he  should  thiuk  there  would  be  more  than  that  of  the 
very  easy.  We  have  here  a Young  Men’s  Protestant  Methodists.  I know  several  Presbyterian  families 
Association,  and  we  have  settled  tlmt  matter  among  going  there.  I should  say  from  one-third  to  one-half 
ourselves  to  our  own  content.  There  is  a governing  of  the  present  pupils  are  Nonconformist  children.  If 
body  of  all  denominations,  all  ministers  are  ex-officio  you  were  to  narrow  the  basis  we  should  huve  to  with- 
members,  and  the  Dean  tells  me  he  is  porfectly  willing  draw,  and  we  should  have  nowhere  to  educate  these 
to  let  that  be  a part  of  the  scheme  for  the  future  children. 

management  of  Leamy’s.  863.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I have  not  heard 

-856.  Do  I understand  that  according  to  your  view  any  proposal  to  narrow  it  beyond  the  Roman  Catholic 
all  Protestant  ministers  should,  ex  officio,  he  members  portion? — Exactly,  but  that  seems  to  me  & very  serious 
of  the  Governing  Body  of  Leamy’s  School? — No,  hut  matter,  I don’t  tliiulc  Leamy's  is  too  well  endowed, 
you  have  power  to  give  a larger  body,  on  which  all  If  you  take  part  of  the  endowment  and  give  it  to  tlio 
ministers  could  be  represented.  Catholics  you  would  cripple  tLe  school. 

857.  How  would  you  propose  to  represent  the  lay-  864.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — I understood  the  Dean’s 

men  ? — There  would  he  the  difficulty,  but  I fancy  that  view  to  be  that  the  want  of  which  you  speak,  and  which 
difficulty  would  be  got  over  if  you  allowed  us  the  was  described  to  us  yesterday,  is  a want  of  education 
same  privilege  as  the  Jesuits  and  the  trustees  of  for  the  middle  class  of  Protestants  in  Limerick.  We 
Mungret,  if  you  gave  us  half  an  hour  among  ourselves  were  told  that  there  i6  ample  provisions  for  the  educa- 
te consult  we  could  give  you  some  scheme  that  would  tion  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Protestants.  Now  the 
satisfy  ns.  evidence  of  the  Bishop  was  that  there  is  a vast  nnm- 

858.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  some  such  course  her  of  poor  in  Limerick  for  which  there  is  very  im- 

was  taken.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  several  places,  perfect  prevision,  and  it  was  for  the  education  of  the 

before  our  inquiries  were  held,  a public  meeting  of  poor  that  this  money  was  left ; consequently,  if 

the  Protestants  interested  in  education  was  held,  at  Leamy’s  School  were  developed  into  an  Intermediate 

which  committees  were  appointed  representing  all  school  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the  object  for 
sections  of  Protestants,  who  were  empowered  to  come  which  the  endowment  was  loft  would  be  frustrated ; 
forward  and  who  gave  as  their  views,  and  were  pre-  and  it  would  ho  frustrated  at  a time  when  there  is  a 
pared  in  each  ease  to  submit  proposals  for  a system  in  vast  number  of  poor  in  the  city  for  whom  there  is 
which  all  Protestants  would  work  together  in  monag-  not  sufficient  provision. 

ing  their  share  of  the  endowments  whatever  it  was.  865.  Rev.  Mr.  liaxendale. — Would  you  allow  me  to 
I am  afraid  there  is  no  practical  prospect  of  our  being  pay  a complimenttotheRoman  Catholic  Church  and  say 
able  to  make  any  arrangement  which  would  include  that  I thiuk  that  is  a very  good  provision,  all  honour 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  we  must  respect  tlieir  views  to  them,  they  have  done  their  work  well.  But  there 
as  wel!  as  those  of  the  Protestants.  There  is  no  use  is  a class  of  poverty  that  comes  under  our  notice  more, 
of  forcing  a system  on  the  two  parties  that  probably  perhaps,  than  under  the  notice  of  the  Catholic  Bishop, 
one  would  repudiate  altogether  and  the  other  would  a poverty  that  puts  its  best  appearance  before  the 
not  like  so  much  as  leaving  the  Protestants  to  work  world,  and  has  not  much  to  help  it,  a struggling  poverty 
by  themselves  ? — I think  you  would  find  that  the  that  does  not  send  its  children  about  with  bare  feet 
Bchemc  of  getting  Protestants  who  are  interested  in  but  it  is  more  worthy  of  help  than  the  poverty  which 
education  together,  and  getting  them  to  elect  laymen,  is  more  apparent.  That  is  the  class  that  by  the  free 
and  perhaps  a complete  public  body,  would  work  in  scholarships  of  Leamy  is  helped  at  present.  I have 
Limerick.  not  many  of  that  class  in  my  congregation,  but  the 

859.  You  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  Protestant  clergy  know  these  poor  children  that  are 
represent  one  congregation  at  least,  and  if  yon  can  co-  needy  and  they  do  recommend  them,  they  are  pro'  ided 
operate  with  others  in  submitting  suggestions  to  us  for  without  the  appearance  of  giving  charity,  but  it. 
before  the  settlement  of  the  scheme  we  shall  be  very  really  is  serving  a want  of  the  town  in  that  way,  not 
glad  to  receive  them.  The  work  which  we  should  be  so  apparent,  but  a real  want.  Besides  yesterd.i  v wo 
anxious  to  do  is  exactly  what  such  a body  as  I have  heard  it  clearly  laid  down  that  endowments  for  agri- 
mentioned  would  be  best  able  to  advise  about? — I culture  were  to  be  given  for  University  ediu-.uion. 
may  say  I don't  think  the  present  education  in  His  lordship  laid  down  the  lines  that  where  we  see  a 
Leamy’s  School  is  what  it  ought  to  be  for  Protestants,  thing  has  developed  hi  a certain  direction,  and  is  doing 

860.  The  school  is  not  nearly  full  and  the  first  good,  we  ought  to  do  nothing  voluntarily  to  depart 
object  ought  to  be  to  form  some  scheme  by  which  the  from  that ; now  I say  it  would  be  a violent  wrench  to 
buildings  would  be  made  completely  useful.  One  pro-  take  the  existing  moneys,  and  give  them  among  the 
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poorer  class  to  the  Christian  Brothers.  I have  all  re- 
spect for  the  work  they  are  doing,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  the  donor  meant ; as 
far  as  I understand  he  did  not  mean  the  veiy  poor, 
I think  he  meant  what  we  see  among  the  Protestant 
poor,  and  very  often  that  poverty  is  quite  os  much, 
perhaps  more  worthy  of  sympathy  than  the  poverty 
which  is  more  apparent. 

866.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  any  con- 
siderable Protestant  working  class  population  in 
Limerick  ? — I think  there  k a very  fair  class.  There 
is  Mr.  Shaw  here  who  is  a large  employer  of  labour. 
Tou  had  better  have  his  opinion  than  mine. 

867.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  the  present  ar- 
rangement at  Mungret  at  all  approximates  to  the 
original  idea  of  the  foundation  1 — Not  in  the  least. 

868.  Do  you  think  that  being  “ open  to  all  denomi- 
nations ” in  the  programme,  while  the  head  of  the 
institution  is  a Jesuit,  and  the  institution  under  the 
management  of  the  Jesuit  order,  it  is  bona  fido  open  to 
Protestants  1 — Not  at  all,  but  my  own  feeling  is  that 


I am  willing  to  say  under  existing  difficulties  let  it  k> 
so. 

869.  What  Is  your  opinion  as  between  these  two 
alternatives ; where  public  money  has  got  locked  nn 
with  private  money,  and  tho  institution  has  got  into 
the  hands  of  ono  denomination,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
tho  money  should  be  accounted  for,  and  divided,  so  as 
to  cripple  the  institution,  or  is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  institution  might  bo  worked  by  the  body  into 
whoso  hands  it  had  got,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a debtor 
and  creditor  account  being  kept  in  respect  of  such 
cases,  as  between  tho  denominations! — 1 think  you 
would  spoil  everything  if  you  attempted  to  divide 
now,  the  thing  1ms  gone  too  far,  you  had  better  follow 
tho  growth  of  public  opinion.  Tho  Catholics  have 
taken  Mungret,  don’t  injure  them.  You  say  we  have 
taken  Leaniy’s,  very  well,  lot  us  keep  it,  it  is  a similar 
endowment.  But  if  they  begin  to  quarrel  over 
Loamy's,  you  should  let  us  put  in  our  caveat  as  to 
Mungret. 


Rev.  Joseph  W.  R.  Campbell,  m.a.,  Methodist  Minister,  examined. 


870.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  wish  to 
add  anything  to  Mr.  Baxendale’s  statement  1 — Thero 
is  nothing  I conld  add. 

871.  Could  you  tell  us  how  mauy  children  of  your 
congregation  would  take  advantage  of  Leumy’s  school  1 
— I know  thero  are  four  families  of  my  congregation 
who  send  their  children  thero  at  present. 

872.  What  is  the  principal  want  among  the  poorer 
members  of  your  congregation  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion?— Intermediate  education  is  really  tho  great 
want. 

873.  Do  you  think  if  the  Learay  endowment  was 
made  available  for  free  scholarships  for  poor  children 
of  the  middle  class,  thero  would  be  a sufficient  number 
of  middle  class  children  who  would  be  able  to  pay 
to  enable  the  institution  to  bn  kept  up  ? — I think  so. 

874.  Dr.  Traill. — It  has  been  said  that  thoro  is 


sufficient  accommodation  in  Limerick,  or  sufficient 
educational  provision  for  the  Protestant  poor  of 
Limerick,  do  you  agree  with  that,  or  do  you  think 
there  is  any  ambiguity  in  the  word  “ accommodation," 
building  accommodation,  and  money  accommodation. 
Is  provision  in  money  for  tin?  Protestant  poor  excessive 
in  Limerick,  or  is  it  sufficient  1 — 1 think  provision  for 
the  poor,  those  who  require  a rudimontaiy  education, 
is  sufficient. 

875.  On  account  of  the  National  system? — Yes, 
and  other  endowments  as  well,  but  I tliink  the  pro- 
vision for  anything  towards  Intermediate  education  is 
not  adequate. 

876.  And  among  tho  clover  boys  that  might  be 
got  from  those  other  schools  from  tho  poorer  uluses, 
Loamy's  endowment  might  be  made  available!— 
Yes. 


Alexander  IF.  Shaw  examined. 


877.  Lord  Justice  FtTzGinnoN. — Can  you  give  any 
information  as  to  whether  their  is  any  substantial 
class  of  Protestant  cliihlren  who  cannot  provide  them- 
selves with  the  class  of  education  they  want,  and 
who  would  avail  themselves  of  Loamy's  School? — Thoro 
are.  There  is  a certain  section  of  poor  working  inou, 
it  is  not  a very  numerous  section  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  but  there  is  certainly  a section  that 
would  avail  themselves  of  Leamy’s  School. 


878.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — They  are  not  going  to 
Leamy’s  School  at  present  ? — Some  of  them  are. 

879.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  all  of  that 
class  that  might  go  are  not  going  at  present  ? — I really 
could  not  auswor  tluit  question. 

880.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  not  a 
governor  of  Leamy’s  School  yourself? — I am  not. 


James  O'Shaxujhncasy,  esq.,  H.U.C.S.,  sworn. 


881.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — You  desire  to  give 
us  some  evidence  ? — I don’t  know  that  I conld  give 
you  much  information  about  Leamy’s,  although  1 livs 
beside  it.  I am  delighted  with  tho  well  got  up  class 
of  children  I see  going  in,  but  I have  never  been  inside 
the  walls  of  it.  It  struck  me  I might  he  of  some  use 
on  the  question  of  the  state  of  Limerick  generally,  its 
poor  as  compared  with  those  of  other  cities,  and  also  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  poor  Catholics  of  our  city. 

882.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  you  with  reference 
to  the  educational  wants  of  Limerick.  Would  you 
state  first  your  means  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  ? — 
I have  been  living  in  Limerick,  except  during  the  time 
of  my  medical  studies,  for  sixty-two  years,  and  I have 
bad  a good  deal  to  do  with  public  matters.  I belong  to 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Limerick.  I 
did  not  intend  to  mention  it,  because  wo  don’t  speak 
publicly  in  connection  with  our  society.  However, 
that  society  has  a council,  a head  hoard  in  Dublin, 


and  has  spread  all  over  tho  country,  in  every  large 
town  in  Ireland  thoro  is  a brand),  and  the  rules  of 
tho  society  require  us  to  sond  in,  quarterly,  an  account 
of  the  amount  of  poverty,  not  of  pauperism,  because 
we  leavo  that  to  the  workhouse,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  council  at  Paris,  the  head  of  our  institution, 
have  those  figures  before  them,  and  they  publish  them. 
The  population  of  Dublin  is  249,500 ; the  population, 
of  Belfast  is  208,000 ; tho  population  of  Cork  is 
97,600 ; the  population  of  Deny  iB  38,947,  and  of 
Limerick,  88,600.  Now,  in  tho  last  report  of  the 
operations  of  tho  society  wo  have  these  remarkable 
figures.  In  Dublin  the  numljer  of  individual  families 
relieved  1ms  been  3,890,  in  Belfast,  1,254,  in  Cork, 
1,525,  in  Derry,  418,  and  in  Limerick,  1,765 : as  nearly 
as  I could  have  it  calculated  tbo  percentage  of  poverty 
in  Dublin  is  sovon  per  cent.,  that  of  Belfast  is  two 
and  a lialf,  Cork,  six  three-quarters,  Deray  four  three- 
quarters,  and  Limerick,  nineteen. 
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883.  Of  course  your  figures  with  respect  to  Limerick 
and  Cork,  and,  to  a great  extent,  to  Dublin,  would  be 
rizbtly  enough  compared,  but  should  yon  not  take 
into  account  in  Belfast  and  Deny  that,  I presume, 
the  families  relieved  by  your  society  are  almost,  if  not 
altogether  Catholic  ! — Not  necessarily. 

884.  Practically! — Well,  they  would  be. 

8S5.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — These  figures  represent  the 
persons  relieved  by  your  society ! — Yes,  the  number 
of  individuals. 

886.  Do  yon  think  the  number  relieved  by  your 
society  is  proportional  in  each  case  to  the  poverty  of 
the  city! — 1 don’t  know  any  bettor  test  of  the  poverty 
of  a city  than  that  is,  because  those  people  all  apply 
tons. 

887.  Does  not  the  amount  of  relief  given  depend 
in  some  degree  upon  the  resources  of  your  society  as 
well  as  on  the  amount  of  poverty  existing  ; there 
plight  be  a great  deal  of  poverty  in  some  cities  not 
relieved  by  your  society! — All  classes  apply;  we  are 
so  situated  that  I think  it  would  Lo  a difficult  thing  to 
assume  that  the  persons  who  are  in  want  of  relief 
would  not  apply. 

888.  Dr.  Traill.- — You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
Protestant  poor  of  either  Belfast  or  Derry  ever  applied 
to  your  society  for  relief! — I do  mean  to  say  it. 

889.  As  a matter  of  your  own  knowledge  ! — They 
do  in  Limerick ; . I have  never  been  in  Deny  or 
Belfast,  but  all  I know  is  by  the  rules  of  our  society 
we  are  bound  to  relieve  sail  classes  and  creeds. 

890.  But  you  say  that  they  applied,  do  you  adhere 
to  your  statement  that  in  Belfast  or  Derry  any  of  the 
Protestant  poor  have  ever  applied  to  your  society  for 
relief! — I dou't  know. 

Dr.  Traill. — I don't  believo  it  is  the  case,  T am 
quite  sure  it  is  not. 

891.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  afraid  we 
are  wandering  a little  from  education.  We  may  take 
your  figures  as  founding  a fair  comparison  between 
Cork  and  Limerick,  at  all  events  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  but  how  are  you  off  for  schools  ? — For 
Over  twenty-five  years  we  were  entirely  deficient  and 
in  want  of  schools  in  St.  Michael's  parish,  which  is 
more  than  half  the  city.  For  over  twenty  years,  at 
any  rate,  the  only  school  we  had  was  one  at  tho  extreme 
end  of  our  parish,  in  close  connection  with  St.  John’s, 
and  in  the  entire  district,  with  a population  of  some 
16,000  people,  we  really  Intel  no  school  for  our  boys. 
The  condition  of  things  wits  so  bad  that  the  late  Bishop 
saw  it  and  understood  it,  but  wo  had  no  funds,  wo  had 
no  means  of  getting  up  a school,  we  were  already 
heavily  loaded,  I may  say,  by  our  efforts  to  support 
the  Christian  Broth  ore,  and  wo'  had  uo  funds  to  get 
up  a building  and  plant.  Some  two  or  three  years  the 
society  to  which  I belong  seeing  the  very  sod  con- 
dition of  affairs,  seeing  the  boys  growing  up  to  the 
age  of  manhood  without  having  gone  near  a school, 
the  victims  of  prisons,  reformatories,  and  industrial 
schools,  we  made  a great  struggle,  and  under  great 
difficulties  we  established  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
school.  The  sanio,  to  a great  degree,  applies  to  the 
fenialo  teaching  in  Limerick.  There  is  a school  close 
to  the  Loamy  School,  the  Pery -square  school,  taught 
by  the  nuns,  that  is  nothing  better  than  nn  old 
rookery.  It  is  really  not  fit  for  the  children  nor  for  the 
ladies  who  have  charge  of  them.  What  they  do  there 
is  wonderful,  they  not  alone  feed  a great  many  of  the 
Poor  children  but  they  clothe  them.  And  in  the 
Presentation  Convent,  where  the  enormous  number 
you  heard  of  yesterday,  are  taught,  they  have  to 
clothe  and  to  feed  nearly  all  who  are  in  the  school.  I 
have  scarcely  ever  met  a child  coming  from  the  Presen- 
wfion  Convent  that  she  has  not  told  me  she  was  the 
?hild  of  a widow,  and  most  of  them  arc  orphans  that 
have  been  fed  and  clothed  by  these  nuns.  I think  the 
condition  of  our  children  with  regard  to  education  is 
vei7  had  indeed 

892.  You  have  been  telling  us  wliat  schools  youhave, 


we  should  rather  wish  to  know  what  is  wanting  in 
the  way  of  education,  is  there  any  large  number  of 
children  who  are  not  at  present  able  to  get  education. 
I believe  the  accommodation  is  not  sufficient  in  the 
Pery-square  school! — It  is  so  crammed  up  with 
children  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  anything  like 
order. 

893.  So  the  Bishop  told  ns  yesterday.  Have  you 
any  practical  suggestion  as  to  how  you  think  a little 
money,  because  there  is  not  much,  could  be  best 
spout! — I think  money  would  in  the  first  instance  be 
best  spent  by  subsidising  the  Christian  Brothers’  funds. 
Private  citizens  have  to  come  to  their  aid  to  enable 
them  to  get  on.  Our  own  school,  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  school,  of  which  I liappen  to  be  one  of  the 
managers,  is  kept  up  by  a great  struggle,  and  I don’t 
think  it  is  a breach  of  the  rules  of  our  society  to  state 
bore  that  the  efforts  we  made  to  apply  a portion  of 
our  funds  to  it  simply  almost  got  us  boycotted  by  the 
heads  of  the  society.  From  our  poverty-stricken 
people  we  absolutely  took  the  sum  of  .£800,  I think, 
of  the  money  which  we  ought  to  give  for  the  clothing,, 
the  firing,  and  the  feeding  of  the  poor,  to  build  that 
school,  sooner  than  have  our  children  in  a state  of 
demoralization.  There  was  a great  struggle  made  over 
it  in  Dublin,  and  veiy  properly. 

894.  Were  you  not  able  to  get  the  whole  cost 
of  your  building  from  the  National  Board! — We 
arranged  very  well  with  them.  They  would  have  given 
us  the  whole  grant  if  we  gave  them  the  whole  building, 
but  wo  look  forwaid  before  long  to  be  in  a position  to 
keep  up  the  building  ourselves,  so  we  kept  the  owner- 
ship in  ourselves. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dioyer. — There  is  a rule  of  the 
Irish  Church  forbidding  us  to  take  grants  from  the 
National  Board  in  coses  where  the  schools  are  vested 
in  tlm  Commissioners. 

895.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I was  aware,  my 
lord,  that  that  was  so  for  a while,  but  I thought  that 
it  Wiis  changed.  The  idea  used  to  be  that  a vested 
school  meant  a school  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  but  since  it  became  known  that 
vested  schools  included  schools  vested  in  trustees  for 
education,  there  have,  I believe,  been  many  instances 
in  which  Roman  Catholic  schools  so  vested  have  been 
built  at  the  cost  of  the  Bottl’d. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dioyer. — This  Bchool  is  vested  in 
Dr.  O’Shanghnessy  and  two  other  gentlemen  as 
trustees,  and  they  have  the  appointment  of  the  mana- 
ger. 

Dr.  O’fihauyhnessy. — If  it  was  possible  for  us  by  any 
moans  to  have  got  tho  whole  of  the  money  from  the 
National  Education  Board  we  would  have  been  very 
ghul,  it  was  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  we  were 
opposed  at  home  and  abroad  for  two  years,  there  never 
was  sucb  a battle  as  we  had  to  build  that  school,  and 
thank  goodness  it  is  built  now,  it  is  a great  success,  and 
his  lordship  who  really  promoted  it  with  the.  late  bishop, 
lias  great  reason  to  be  very  happy.  He  is  now  paying 
out  of  liis  pocket  for  the  cleaning  of  it,  I have  a bill 
against  him  now  to  pay  for  the  school,  and  he  is  very 
good  humoured  over  it. 

896.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’ Dwyer. — As  a matter  of  fact 
is  there  any  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  tho  school, 
tho  repairs,  the  cleaning,  and  the  heating  of  it ! — 
No. 

897.  And  you  have  to  come  to  me  to  find  out  of 
the  ordinary  diocesan  fund  a sum  for  that  purpose  ! — 
I have,  my  lord,  but  I have  not  gone  to  you  yet  with 
the  large  bill,  which  we  have  been  paying  for  the  last 
two  years. 

898.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  you  have  to 
pay  all  the  costs  of  maintenance  and  you  got  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  building  from  the  National 
Board  !— Yes. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baxendale. — I live  near  this  school,  and 
the  new  building  they  have  erected  lias  half  emptied 
the  neighbouring  National  sohool,  that  is  a misapplica- 
tion of  public  funds. 

G 2 
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Oct.  n,  1387.  Dr.  O'Shuughnesay. — I am  bound  to  say  we  have 
Dr  O’Shinirh-  not  t,iree  W3  fr01n  1)16  Model  School  in  our  school. 

8 " The  only  school  we  would  be  apt  to  interfere  with 
would  be  the  Christian  Brothers,’  and  they  bear  it  very 
good  humouredly. 

899.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  school  that 
Mr.  Baxendale  inferred  to  is  the  Model  School  1 — 
It  is. 

900.  There  is  an  objection  on  the  part  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  attend  that  school  1 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — They  are  forbidden  in 
this  diocesan  to  attend  it. 

Dr.  O' Shaiujhnessy. — "Welmd  the  National  Inspector 
here,  who  was  a good  judge,  he  lived  in  the  district, 
and  he  saw  our  boys  were  growing  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  without  education.  We  our- 
selves raised  the  difficulty  for  wo  said  “ there  is  a 
school  above  there.”  And  he  said — “ Certsiinly  not, 
your  boys  won’t  be  allowed  to  go  there.” 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Model  School  was 
opened  to  them  in  the  same  way  as  Mungrot  is  open 
to  Protestants. 

901.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  there  any  Protestant  boys 
in  your  scliotl  ? — I declare,  I think,  there  are  no  Pro- 
testant boys  in  Limerick  that  want  schooling,  except 
those  that  can  pay  for  it.  I have  to  do  witli  most  of 
the  charities  in  Limerick  and  as  most  of  the  money 
comes  from  the  worthy  liberal  Protestants  of  Limerick 
my  desire  is  to  find  out  Protestants  who  would  be  the 
recipients  of  our  charity  for  clothing  or  food  and  I 
really  cannot  get  them. 


902.  Am  I to  understand  that  there  are  no  Pro. 
testant  poor  1 — There  are  a few,  but  when  I go  to  the 
heads  of  the  Protestant  party  to  ask  will  J relieve 
them,  the  lato  Mr.  Alexander  one  of  the  most  benevo- 
lent men  Limerick  ever  saw  told  me  “Never  relieves 
Protestant,  if  you  can,  for  they  have  enough  from  us. 
and  they  are  not  proper  subjects  if  they  go  to  you."  ^ 

903.  Lord  Justice  FjtzGibbon. — I understood  from 
the  Bishop  that  if  the  Model  School  was  available  for 
Catholic  pupils  on  terms  which  they  could  accept,  that 
the  Model  School  and  St.  Vincent  do  Paul  School  taken 
together  would  give  the  Catholics  the  accommodation 
they  want,  leaving  Loamy  for  the  Protestants,  hot 
that  if  the  Model  School  cannot  lie  made  available 
you  ure  in  want  of  additional  buildings  for  your  people  • 
did  I understand  you  rightly  ] 

Most  llev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — Quito  so,  my  lord,  and  I 
take  the  lilwrty  of  adding  that  though  this  Commission 
is  empowered  to  deal  witli  Leamy’.s  School  it  has  no 
]>ower  to  deal  with  the  Model  School,  and  it  is  proble- 
matical whether  within  a short  time  you  will  have 
power  to  do  so. 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  problematical,  and 
it  is  for  those  interested  in  education  to  represent  the 
matter  where  effect  can  be  given  to  their  repre- 
sentations. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Dtcyer. — I think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  for  us  to  surrender  any  claim  wo  have 
for  Lesuny’s  on  the  chance  of  getting  the  Model 
School. 


Very  Rev.  Doan  Bunbury  further  examined. 


Very  Rev.  904.  Mr.  Baxendale  lias  said  almost  all  that  I in- 
Dean  Bunbury.  tended  to  say,  and  1 endorse  n good  deal  of  what  he 
said.  I am  in  a somewhat  difficult  position,  but  I 
don’t  appear  in  antagonism  to  Mmigrut,  at  present  I 
am  quite  willing  that  the  Roman  Catholics  who  havo 
practically  Mungret  imdor  their  entire  and  exclusive 
control,  should  so  continue,  but  agaiust  that  1 propose 
that  we  Protestants,  and  I mean  the  Protestants  of 
all  denominations  in  Limerick,  should  have  the  ex- 
clusive aud  entire  control  of  Loamy’s  School  and  fund, 
I would  put  the  one  against  the  otlior,  that  is  the 
position  1 endeavour  to  maintain.  It  has  boon  mani- 
fested from  the  evidcnco  wo  liave  hoard  as  regards 
. Mungret  that  a very  considerable  portion  of  endow- 
ment originally  intoiuled  for  the  beuelit  of  the  com- 
munity at  largo,  including  tho  Protestants,  lias  been 
now  diverted  l'roui  its  original  intontion  and  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  Roman  Catholic  education.  Of 
course  we  know  that  the  doom  of  Mungret  are  entirely 
closed  agai  nst  the  admission  now  of  Protestants.  V ery 
well,  that  being  so,  let  it  be,  but  for  that,  to  make 
amends  to  ns,  the  Protestant  community  not  only  of 
Limerick  city  but  of  the  whole  county,  let  us  -have 
the  exclusive  light  to  Leamy’s  School.  That  is  the 
position  now  in  which  I stanch  I come  here  ostensibly 
to  represent  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Leamy’s  School, 
and  as  I said  yesterday  the  Board  was  for  the  most 
part  satisfied  with  the  scheme  as  it  at  present  exists, 
but  evidence  has  come  up  which  alters  tho  opinion  of 
some  members  of  the  Board,  of  myself  certainly,  and 
of  some  members  with  whom  I have  since  spoken.  I 
think  now  that  all  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  Leamy’s  School  would  advocate 
handing  over  Leamy’s  School  entirely  to  the  control 
of  the  Protestants  of  Limerick  of  all  denominations, 
to  be  represented  as  I think  can  easily  he  done  on  the 
governing  board.  Bishop  O’Dwyer  yesterday  laid 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  Leamy  the  original  donor 
intended,  giving  expression  to  Ins  intention  by  Ids 
will,  that  the  endowment  should  be  for  the  poor  of 
Limerick.  I don’t  remember  that  the  Bishop  con- 
tinued to  read  Leamy’s  will,  but  I will  if  you  will 
allow  me  now  just  read  tho  passage  that  has  reference 
to  Leamy’s  intention.  He  left  his  money,  the  residue 


of  his  property,  “ to  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland,  principally  those  in  and  about 
Limerick  or  us  they  (that  is,  Ids  trustees)  in  their 
better  judgment  should  deem  meet  aud  fit  to  give  this 
bequest  tho  most  extonsivo  efficacy.”  I say  that  if  we 
have  Leamy’s  School  ns  an  intermediate  school  we 
shall  bo  carrying  out  tho  intention  of  this  donor  more 
strictly  than  if  we  open  it,  or  it  is  opened  as  a 
primary  school,  beeuuso  notwithstanding  what  Dr. 
O'Hliaugluicssy  lias  said  to  you  now  I don't  think 
ho  knows  very  much  about  tlio  Protestant  poor  of 
Limorick. 

l)0r*.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — My  lord,  at  this 
{toLut,  boforo  tho  Dean  passes  away  from  it,  might  I 
ask  your  opinion  jus  to  a matter  of  construction,  it  is 
that  clause  “ or  os  thoy  in  their  better  judgment  shotdd 
doom  moot  ancl  lit  to  give  this  bequest  the  most  ex- 
tensive efficacy."  Is  that  qualifying  "tho  poor  in 
Ireland,  principally  those  in  and  about  Limerick  city, 
or  does  it  qualify  tho  education,  as  I understood. 
Leamy  meant  that  tho  education  should  be,  for  the 
poor  whorovor  thoy  come  from,  lie  directed  his  executors 
to  got  them  from  in  or  about  Limerick,  or  in  whatever 
way  would  givo  tho  most  extensive  efficacy  for  the 
education  of  the  poor. 

90G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  nothing 
more  difficult  than  to  interpret  wills.  I can  only  say 
for  myself  that  tho  addition  of  that  clause  would 
enable  us,  if  wo  saw  that  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  the  thing  was  not  required,  to  say  that  the 
testator  intended  to  say  to  his  executors,  “if  7°° 
cannot  apply  my  property  in  that  way  efficiently  y°“ 
may  apply  it  in  whatever  way  you  think  efficient 
Being  entitled  to  stand  hero  in  place  of  the  exeoators 
I would  not  think  we  were  so  tightly  tied  down  to 
spend  tho  money  on  the  poor,  as  if  there  were  no  sues 
clause.  . 

Lord  Justice  Naisii. — I think  it  does  give  a certain 
discretion. 

907.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGiBnoN. — If  his  execution 
had  acted  I don't  think  with  that  clause  in  the 
the  Court  of  Chancery  could  have  restrained 
from  any  application  of  tho  money  for  the  PJ^P03®, , 
charitable  education,  which  they  found  most  u 
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If  they  found  a deserving  class  of  people  that  they 
wished  to  help  I think  they  could  have  done  it  l am  only 
now  speaking  as  one  member  of  the  Commission,  at 
the  saxoo  time,  I don’t  think  they  could  have  applied 
the  money  to  supplement  the  education  of  rich  [>eople 
but  it  is  more  elastic  than  some  other  wills  wo  have 
hod  to  deal  with. 

Dean  Bunbury. — That  is  what  I maintain,  and  I 
consider  the  Commissioners  would  not  be  going 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  donor  if  they  consented  to 
allow  the  school  to  be  an  Intermediate  school.  I don’t 
propose  to  take  away  from  the  poor  Protestants  of 
bunerick  the  advantage  that  they  might  reasonably 
expect  to  have,  because,  although  I am  happy  to  say 
you  won't  find  any  Protestants  about  the  streets  with- 
out shoes  or  stockings— it  would  bo  a disgrnce  to  the 
Protestants  of  Limerick  if  such  was  to  be  seen.  Still, 
as  Mr.  Baxendale  has  represented,  there  is  a very 
great  amount  of  poverty  among  the  Protestants  of 
limerick.  They  endeavour  to  keep  a respectable 
appearance,  and  they  deny  themselves  almost  the 
necessaries  of  life,  in  some  cases,  in  order  that  they 
may  present  that  appearanco,  and  that  is  to  their 
credit,  and  I speak  now  for  the  children  of  those 
struggling  Protestant  poor  who  are  trying  to  educate 
their  children  and  advance  thorn  in  life. 

908.  Most  Rov.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  ask  the  Dean  how  many  poor  Protestant 
children  are  in  his  own  parish  of  St.  Mart’,  because 
he  said  at  the  last  inquiry  here  in  1881,  that  the  Blue 
School  was  not  wanted  os  a poor  school,  because  ho 
could  not  find  twenty  poor  children  in  the  whole 
parish. 

Dean  Bunbury. — I have  the  Blue  School  at  present 
under  the  National  Board,  they  don’t  pay  one  penny 
for  their  education,  I have  a grant  from  the  National 
Board,  and  I have  on  the  roll  at  the  present  moment 
forty-one  poor  children,  who  receive  a gratuitous  edu- 
cation, and  from  that  school  I have,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  promoted  boys,  or  had  them  promoted  to 
Lcamy’s  School  on  the  freo  list,  and  that  school  I hold 
is  a feeder  for  the  school  I propose  to  establish  at 
beamy’s,  and  other  schools  in  Limerick  would  be 
feeders  to  that  school.  It  is  for  those  children  wo 
require  an  Intermediate  school.  It  is  no  reason 
because  a child  is  of  poor  or  humble  parentage  that 
we  should  not  endeavour  to  raise  such  a child  up 
if  ho  shows  an  ability  to  occupy  a higher  position 
than  he  was  horn  to.  Bishop  O’Dwyer  will,  I am 
sure,  agree  with  mo  in  that,  that  is  our  aim  and 
object,  wherever  we  see  promising  Protestant  children, 
either  in  Limerick  or  tho  county  to  advance  them, 
and  my  difficulty  is  the  want  of  such  means.  If  you 
take  away  Learn  y’a  School  from  us,  we  liavo  no  .means 
of  passing  on  these  children  from  a lower  to  a higher 
state.  We  don’t,  at  tho  present  moment,  confine  our- 
selves as  regards  Loamy's  School  in  our  admissions 
to  children  of  Limerick,  or  the  comity  Limerick, 
we  have  at  present  on  tho  free  list  two  children  from 
Sixmilebridge,  one  iv  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  a 
Protestant,  so  that  if  it  was  an  Intermediate  school 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  of  extending  its  use- 
fulness not  merely  to  Limeriek  city,  but  to  Limerick 
county.  When  we  say  we  have  ample  provision  for 
the  primary  education  of  the  Protestant  poor,  why 
•have  we,  not  because  we  have  endowments,  but 
because  we  avail  ourselves  of  State  aid.  There  are 
four  Protestant  schools  in  Limorick  under  the  National 
Board,  and  there  is  anotlior  yery  shortly  to  be  under  it. 

909.  Most  Rov.  Dr.  O'Dvnjer. — Do  these  supply 
*11  your  wants.  Dean? — Well,  for  the  most  part,  1 
think.  I speak  as  regards  my  own  school ; we  have 
a small  endowment,  but  we  got  a capitation  grant 
from  the  National  board  ; they  supply  us  with  books 
and  requisites.  Some  requisites  we  have  to  pay  for, 
and  the  maintenance  of  tho  school.  In  the  case  of 
St  Michael’s  National  School,  under  the  Archdeacon, 
}t  is  a very  large  school,  and  I think  ho  gets  a large 
income  for  his  master  and  mistress. 


910.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  now  Oci.ii.i88r. 
given  the  fullest  opportunity  we  reasonably  could  to  vervltev 

all  parties  interested  about  this  Leamy  School  of  Dam  Banbury, 
stating  their  views.  Mr.  Baxendale  has  mentioned  a 
matter  of  which  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  more, 
that  is,  a conferenco  from  which  written  definite  pro- 
posals or  suggestions  might  come  from  the  Protestants 
of  Limerick.  We  want  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
the  existing  property,  not  only  the  Loamy  property, 
but  others,  so  as  first  of  all  to  secure  its  being  fully 
employed  for  educational  purposes.  In  tho  case  of 
Mungret  the  endowment  has  run  in  the  one  direction; 
in  Leamy’s  it  has  run  in  the  other,  and  considerations 
no  doubt  suggest  themselves  as  being  analogous  in  the 
two  cases.  We  have  to  try  now  to  frame  a scheme  for 
each,  and  we  will  bear  in  mind  all  we  have  heal'd  nud 
do  tho  best  we  can.  I would  once  more  impress  on 
all  parties  that  the  scheme,  as  first  published,  will  be 
the  insult  of  our  own  consideration  of  the  matter  in 
the  first  instance.  There  will  then  be  another  oppor- 
tunity for  all  parties  concerned  to  present  their  ob- 
jections in  a formal  way,  so  that  they  can  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  well  as  by  us,  and 
we  may  hope,  with  all  this  property  that  exists, 
much  more  useful  work  for  all  denominations  may 
be  done  than  at  present 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — A good  deal  lias  been 
said  about  Mungret  College  and  its  bearing  on  Leamy’s. 

As  far  as  I represent  the  Catholics  of  Limerick,  we 
wish  Mungret  to  be  treated  on  its  merits.  If  the 
Commissioners  believe  that  at  the  time  the  new  scheme 
was  put  in  force  for  Mungret  a better  use  could  have 
been  made  of  it  for  tho  city  or  county  of  Limerick, 

I have  no  objection  to  your  coining  to  a new  arrange- 
ment. The  whole  business  was  done  by  the  old 
trustees  of  Mungret,  Lord  Emly  and  Sir  Stephen  do 
Vore.  They  found  a largo  building  there  for  years 
idle  and  useless;  they  thought  what  would  bo  tho 
best  use  of  that  for  the  interests  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  erected  ; the  great  majority  of  the  boys 
taught  there  are  farmers'  sons,  and  if  they  are  not 
taught  exactly  the  kind  of  education  for  which  it  was 
originally  founded  they  get  an  education  that  is  ex- 
tremely useful  to  them,  and,  therefore,  it  is  doing 
substantially,  though  not  technically,  the  work  for 
which  it  was  built.  Therefore,  Mungret  can  stand 
on  its  merits,  and  I don’t  think  tliero  is  any  need  for 
looking  for  a set  off. 

911.  Dr.  Traill. — When  yon  say  taking  Mungret 
on  its  merits,  do  you  mean  if  wc  were  calculating  the 
amount  of  the  endowment  we  should  see  how  much  we 
slioidd  take  away  for  the  Protestants? — You  should 
calculate  the  value  of  tho  building  for  any  purpose, 
collegiate,  or  otherwise,  at  the  time  it  got  into  the 
present  hands,  and  whatever  that  was  you  could 
charge  it  against  the  present  owners. 

912.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Besides  the  land 
and  buildings  tliero  is  still  a money  fund.  We  will 
have  to  consider  all  these  matters,  and  ought  not  now 
to  discuss  details  when  we  have  invited  the  Governing 
Body  to  send  in  their  suggestions,  and  must  hear 
those  of  other  people  also.  I think  it  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  them  now  to  discuss  the  Mungret  oase  in 
relation  to  the  Leamy  case  or  any  set  off,  but  we  can- 
not settle  oue  scheme  on  different  principles  from  the 
other. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  a very  wide  difference 
between  the  character  of  the  two  endowments.  The 
endowment  of  Mungret  is  derived  fr-om  public  sources, 
and  is  at  present  administered  by  a Board  of  Trustees 
constituted  under  an ’Act  of  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  intermediate  or  university  educa- 
tion. Beamy’s  endowment  is  a private  endowment, 
established  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  in  our 
Act  it  is  provided  that  we  must  have  regard  to  the 
founder’s  intention  in  dealing  with  such  an  endow- 
ment. Therefore  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  barter  away 
the  rights  of  any  class  who  may  claim  under  Leamy’s 
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Dean  Bnnbury. 


will,  in  consideration  of  what  may  be  done  for  another 
class  by  means  of  the  Mnngret  endowment. 

Dean  Bunbury. — I think  there  is  evidence  that  a 
portion  of  the  endowment  came  from  private  sources, 
I have  very  good  reason  to  believe  that.  I regret 
very  much  tliat  Dr.  Wilson  is  not  here  to  give  evi- 
dence on  the  point,  because  he  was  in  Limerick  at 
the  time.  A subscription  was  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  Mungret  at  the  time  it  was  established  as 
an  agricultural  college. 

913.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — W e really  are 
getting  into  a discussion  tliat  lias  at  present  no  prac- 
tical end.  In  tho  Mungret  endowment  there  is  a rent 
reserved  to  tho  present  trustees,  and  they  have  a large 
money  fund  besidos.  Their  scheme  does  not  purport 
to  withdraw,  even  if  it  could  lawfully  do  so,  tliat 
money  from  tho  provisions  of  the  statute,  under  which 
it  was  to  be  applied  for  agricultural  teaching  and  for 
education  open  to  all  denominations.  It  may  turn 
out  that  such  teaching  is  not  practicable.  Again  we 
should  be  anticipating  and  deciding,  without  hear- 
ing both  sides,  difficult  matters  of  law,  if  we  were 
now  to  enter  on  any  discussion  as  to  the  legal  position 
of  Muugrei  or  of  Leamy's  either.  I would  say  for 
myself  tliat  we  have  had  a body  of  evidence  that,  both 
for  Catholics  and  for  Protestants,  the  crying  want  in 
Limerick  is  not  of  a provision  for  primary  education, 
which  is  now  aided  by  provisions,  which  did  not  exist 
when  Leamy  made  his  will,  hut  of  a provision  to  enable 
clever  children  of  the  poor  to  better  themselves  by 
getting  a better  edneatiou.  The  greatest  English  en- 
dowments are  applied  to  giving  the  highest  class  of 
education  to  poor  people,  but  the  very  machinery  for 
giving  that  education  becomes  the  nucleus  of  great 
institutions  where  people  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it 
get  their  education  too.  I should  not  consider  myself 
to  be  diverting  such  money  from  its  legitimate  use  if 
I could  spend  it  so  as  to  provide  poor  and  deserving 
members  of  all  denominations  with  intermediate  edu- 
cation in  institutions  tliat  would  at  the  same  time 
supply  the  wants  of  better  class  people  on  payment. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — I fear  your  lordship  has 
not  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  condition  of  our 
poor  Catholic  schools.  Rear  in  mind  we  have  no  pro- 
vision from  Government  for  tho  repairing  of  the  schools 


into  wliich  our  children  are  taken  by  thousands.  Oar 
children  are  so  poor  that  we  have  to  collect  money  at 
our  church  doors  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  The  edu 
cation  of  the  male  poor  of  Limerick  is  done  altogether 
by  tho  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Catholic  people 
of  the  city.  It  is  really  a hard  thing  seeing  that  we 
have  to  support  our  clergy,  orphanages,  and  almhouses 
for  widows  that  while  there  are  public  endowments 
available  for  the  education  of  tho  poor  our  people  in 
Limerick  have  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  for 
the  education  of  the  people. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I should  like  to  say 
that  we  have  had  evidence  in  other  places,  and  j; 
impresses  me  ns  much  as  it  impresses  anybody,  of  the 
very  narrow  margin  that  now  excludes  many  of  yonr 
schools  from  public  assistance.  Certainly  this  Com- 
mission  is  not  answerable  for  tho  continuance  of  that 
difficulty,  but  the  solution  of  it  is  not  to  bo  found  in 
splitting  up  the  few  small  private  endowments  that 
exist,  but  in  making  the  State  aid  available  for  all. 

Dean  Bunbury. — Taking  avray  a portion  of  the 
endowment  from  Leamy’s  school  would  bo  virtually 
closing  the  doors,  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  work 
itat  present,  if  any  was  taken  from  it  it  would  cripple  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baxendale. — In  any  future  provision  that 
is  made,  I suppose  there  would  be  no  attempt  to 
remove  tbe  conscience  clause,  so  that  at  any  time 
Catholics  could  come  in  if  they  wished.  I know  his 
lordship  has  strong  views  on  the  question.  Is  there 
any  power  in  the  Commission  to  alter  tho  fact  that 
there  must  l»e  a conscience  clauso  ? 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — We  have  power  to  do  it, 
but  that  is  a matter  that  will  come  up  when  we 
settle  the  scheme. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — If  the  Commission  were 
to  make  it  a Protestant  school  I should  wish  there  was 
no  conscience  clause  in  it,  that  it  should  be  a thoroughly 
Protestant  school. 

Dr.  Tkaill. — But  there  must  he  a conscience  clause 
in  a Protestant  school. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  0’ Dwyer. — Oil,  ns  between  them- 
selves, I don’t  know  about  that. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Thore  is  no  inten- 
tion at  present  of  giving  Leamy’s  to  any  particular 
branch  of  Protestants. 


CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS’  SCHOOLS,  LIMERICK. 


Brother  James  P.  Slattery  sworn  and  examined. 


Brother  James  914.  Lord  Justice  Naisti. — Are  you  the  super- 
1*.  Slattery.  iuieudent  of  tho  Chvistian  Broth  or  sin  Limerick! — Yes. 

915.  Have  you  tbe  control  of  the  Christian  Brothers' 
Schools  in  Limerick! — Yes,  I am  manager. 

910.  How  many  schools  have  you! — Wo  have 
eighteen  schools  in  the  city. 

917.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Each  under  a sepa- 
rate Brother  1 — There  are  twenty -two  Brothers,  a 
Brother  in  each  school , an  d in  some  of  them  two  Brothers. 

918.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  many  separate 
buildings  have  you  1 — The  schools  are  in  four  localities, 
Sexton-street,  St.  Mary’s,  St.  John’s, andSt.  Munchin’s. 
We  have  ten  schools  in  Sextou-street,  four  in  St. 
Mary's,  two  in  St.  John’s,  and  two  in  St.  Mnnchin’s. 

919.  Are  all  those  primary  schools? — They  are  all 
primary  schools,  and  we  have  also  two  Intermediate 
schools  in  Sexton-street. 

920.  What  is  the  number  of  your  pupils! — On  the 
roll  we  have  1,604,  and  last  week,  on  Thursday,  I got 
a return  from  the  Brothers  and  there  were  1,471 
children  in  actual  attendance, 

921.  What  is  the  average  attendance  in  the  year ! — 
In  the  winter  time,  of  course,  it  comes  down,  there  are 
some  of  the  children  poor,  and  the  cold  cuts  them 
up.  I think  the  average  attendance  for  tho  year  would 
he  something  -less  than  1,300,  while  in  the  summer 
months  it  is  considerably  greater. 


922.  Are  many  of  those  boys  free  pupils! — We 
never  refuse  nor  dare  wo  refuse  a boy  who  cannot  pay 
his  school  penny.  We  have  400  children  in  our 
schools  who  don’t  pay  even  one  penny  a week,  and 
cannot  pay. 

923.  What  do  the  others  pay? — Some  hundreds 
pay  ono  penny ; over  a hundred  pay  fourpence  a week, 
and  in  the  two  Intermediate  schools  they  pay  sixpence, 
but  in  tho  Intermediate  schools  and  the  Eourpenny 
schools  there  are  boys  free  who  cannot  pay. 

924.  How  many  boys  paying  nothing  are  in  the 
Intermediate  school !— I should  suppose  about 
seven. 

925.  What  class  of  education  do  you  give  in  the ' 
Intermediate  schools  ? — The  education  required  for  the 
Intermediate  Examinations.  I produce  a (Appendix 
B,  No.  V.  a,)  summary  of  the  successes  of  our  pupils 
under  the  Intermediate  Act. 

926.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  Intermediate  schools  ? — About  1 30. 

927.  Do  you  send  up  boys  in  eaoh  grade,  junior, 
middle,  and  senior? — Yes. 

928.  The  pupils  in  the  Intermediate  schools  come 
from  the  other  schools  ? — Yes. 

929.  So  they  represent  the  most  promising  boys  from 
all  your  schools  !— They  do.  They  come  to  the  front 
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from  the  other  schools.  The  subjects  taught  are 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  German,  Celtic,  Italian, 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Euclid,  Algebra,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Drawing,  and  Music. 

930.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  boys  learn  Greek! 
—Not  many,  probably  not  more  than  three  or  four. 
Our  successes  at  the  last  Intermediate  Examinations 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  it. 

931.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  one  boy  got 
the  gold  medal  in  Modem  Languages,  silver  medal  in 
Italian,  and  silver  medal  iu  Celtic! — He  took  the 
eighth  place  in  the  senior  grade,  the  gold  medal  for 
being  first  in  Modern  Languages  ; the  silver  medal  for 
being  first  in  Celtic  and  Italian,  and  a senior  grade 
exhibition. 

932.  Was  he  entirely  taught  in  your  school  1 — He 
was  from  his  first  book. 

933.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Would  you  tell  us  what 
funds  the  Christian  Brothers  have ! — I have  been 
local  superior  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  Sexton-street, 
since  September,  1884.  I hand  in  a statement  of  our 
funds,  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  investments 
since  I came. 

934.  Is  the  sum  stated  the  only  income  which  you 
derive  from  your  endowment !— That  is  the  only 
income  for  teaching  1,600  boys. 

935.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — In  whose  name 
are  these  various  funds! — Tbo  superior,  some  members 
of  the  order,  and  some  ex  terns. 

936.  Who  looks  after  the  necessary  transfers  from 
one  name  td>  another  whenever  there  is  any  change! — 

I suppose  the  superior  looks  after  that. 

937.  Yon  ought  to  be  the  party,  because  you  get 
the  money ! — Since  I came  into  Limerick  I had  very 
little  time  to  look  after  money  legacies  or  anything  of 
that  kind. 

938.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  you  one  of  the  trus- 
tees!— I am  not. 

939.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.  — Who  are  the 
trustees  ? — Our  superior  is  one,  for  instance,  in  Dublin. 

940.  I am  afraid  many  of  these  securities  may  be 
in  the  names  of  private  individuals  who  have  passed 
away  }— Some  of  them  have  passed  away  ; there  is  a 
bequest  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  all  the  trustees 
are  dead  but  one. 

941.  When  lie  dies  may  you  not  have  to  go  into 
Chancery! — Well,  I dare  say  wc  will  luive  to  look  to 
it,  hut  I have  never  been  a trustee. 

942.  Your  superiors  would  find  it  for  their  interest 
to  look  into  the  matter ; for  among  charitable  funds 
none  are  in  greater  danger  of  getting  into  legal 
difficulties  than  Roman  Catholic  funds,  because  if  not 
transferred  in  time  they  pass  by  law  to  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  last  trustee  and  finding  him  often 
involves  time  and  expense,  and  if  he  oannot  bo  found 
the  only  alternative  is  to  go  to  Chancery,  which  may 
cost  a large  stun.  This  difficulty  is  one  of  those  of 
which  this  Commission  has  power  to  get  rid. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — I understand  yon  have 
power  to  incorporate  a body  to  hold  this  endowment. 

943.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  but  in  this 
ease  we  cannot  do  it  without  obtaining  the  written 
consent  of  the  present  trustees  if  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  fimds  were  provided  for  Roman  Catholic  educa- 
tion and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic 
trustees.  (T0  witness) — Is  all  the  property  you  have 
mentioned  vested  in  trustees  who  pay  the  income 
mrectly  to  you  ? — Different  tnistees,  and  on  different 
‘rusts,  but  all  for  our  schools. 

. . , • Then  you  might  havo  one  corporate  body  to 
. ^hole  of  this  property! — I think  it  would  be 

an  excellent  thing. 

— Nbt  ^aV°  ^ou  £ot  m7  additional  funds  since  1880  ! 

946.  Who  pays  you  Miss  White’s  annuity  of  £36 ! 
~~&L7  t*  ^rom  a s°Lcitor  in  town,  Mr.  Kenny. 

■ Is  it  charged  on  some  estate! — It  is  a mort- 
al think. 

948.  There  is  stated  to  be  a mortgage  for  £1,800, 


who  pays  you  the  interest  on  that? — I think  the  In- 
dustrial School  Brothers,  I am  not  quite  sure,  they 
got  £1,800  from  my  predecessor. 

949.  Who  pays  you  ? — I get  it  from  the  Industrial 
School  Manager,  they  got  tins  money  to  build. 

950.  Then  your  security  is  the  property  of  the  In- 
dustrial School! — Yes,  it  is. 

951.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  much  does  tlio 
fees  paid  by  the  boys  attending  the  school  come  to  in 
the  year? — The  school  fees  for  1886  amounted  to 
£416  5a  Id.  All  this  was  expended  in  this  way,  for 
rent  and  repairs  of  schools,  £199  15s.  Id. ; free 
school  requisites,  £21  12s.  Id. ; premiums  and  gratui- 
ties, £9  8s.  : salaries  of  pupil  teachers,  £262  ; school 
fuel,  £31  1 0s. ; making  £524  5s.  8d.,  whilst  the  school 
pence  were  only  £416.  The  school  then  is  indebted 
£108. 


Oct.  11,  1887. 

Brother  James 
P.  Slattery. 


952.  In  addition  to  tho  school  pence  what  other 
money  do  you  get  for  keeping  up  the  schools  ? — We 
have  two  collections  in  the  year,  in  May  and  Novem- 
ber, amounting  to  about  £400. 

953.  Dr.  Traill. — You  make  up  about  £1,100  a 
year  altogether  ? — You  know  we  can  never  apply  the 
school  money  for  our  own  support. 

954.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Dr.  Traill  wants  to 
know  the  entire  amount  of  money  that  comes  to  you 
without  taking  into  account  the  disbursements.  You 
get  £270  from  your  endowment;  school  pence,  £416  ; 
and  the  collections,  £400 ; do  you  receive  any  other 
money! — The  Brothers  go  round  every  Saturday, 
and  make  wlmt  they  call  the  penny  a week  collection. 

955.  Dr.  Traill. — What  does  that  amount  to  ? — 
Some  hundreds. 

956.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  all  the  children 
attending  your  schools  Catholics?  — They  are  all 
Catholics. 

957.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer. — How  many  Brothers 
have  you? — I havo  twenty-two  brothers,  and  two 
servants,  and  I have  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  pupil 
teachers. 

958.  They  have  to  be  supported  out  of  this  money  ? 
— The  pupil  teachers  get  £202. 

959.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  the  pupil  teochwa 
live  in  the  same  building  ? — No,  they  do  not,  they 
board  out,  and  these  pupil  teachers  are  generally 
selected  from  our  own  boys. 

900.  Dr.  Traill You  teach  them  during  certain 

hours  of  the  day,  the  higher  branches  ? — Yes. 

961.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Are  all  the  trustees,  in 
whoso  names  moneys  are  standing,  members  of  the 
Order  ? — No,  they  are  not,  I think  his  lordship  is  a 
trustee  of  Father  Brehou’s  money. 

962.  I presume  the  trustees  are  all  Catholic  ? — They 
are  all  Catholic. 

963.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— When  you  say  that  you 
liave  eighteen  schools  in  Limerick,  that  does  not  mean 
that  you  havo  schools  in  eighteen  localities  ? — No,  four 
localities. 

964.  By  “ school  ” you  mean  a class-room  ? — A class- 
room where  there  would  ho  100  or  120  hoys,  and  there 
is  a Brother  presiding  in  each. 

965.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— If  you  had  further 
funds  at  your  disposal,  what  would  you  say  is  the 
most  pressing  wont  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools? 
— Wo  do  the  work  well,  I think  every  man  can  bear 
testimony  to  our  work ; the  hoy,  Shanahan,  who  has 
taken  tho  first  place,  is  the  first  in  Ireland,  ho  was 
taught  by  the  Brothers.  Wo  do  the  work,  and  having 
no  funds  at  hand,  wo  adopt  this  system  of  collecting 
from  house  to  house,  and  I must  bear  testimony  to 
the  Protestants  of  Limerick  that  they  have  stood  to 
usriglitwell,  admirably,  in  fact  wherever  the  Brothers 
are  the  Protestants  assist  them,  they  know  their  de- 
voted ness,  and  know  that  they  throw  themselves  into 
the  work  with  earnestness.  I was  in  Belfast  for  twelve 
years  before  I came  here,  and  there  I found  gentlemen 
of  all  denominations  to  assist  us. 

966.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — From  the  numbers 
yon  havo  attending,  I presume  the  grants  available  to 
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National  schools  with  similar  attendance,  if  they 
■were  open  to  you,  would  give  you  a sum  of  money 
considerably  more  than  you  have  stated  to  be  your 
present  necessary  wants! — Undoubtedly 

967.  Could  you  state  shortly  what  is  the  difficulty 
that  prevents  you  from  taking  these  grants  1 — I will 

ut  it  in  a nutshell.  It  is  simply  this,  we  would  not 
e allowed  to  use  our  own  books,  and  in  the  second 
place  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  religious 
emblems,  tbe  Crucifix  or  the  statue  of  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  this,  I maintain,  brings  to  children's  mind 
a religious  idea  which  is  admirable,  the  Virgin  holding 
the  Child  in  her  arms,  the  boy  can  associate  that  very 
easily  with  what  lie  sees  at  home  in  his  own  house. 

968.  The  only  points  that  prevent  you  taking 
advantage  of  the  National  Board  grants  are  first, 
that  you  cannot  use  your  own  books,  and  secondly 
that  religious  emblems  cannot  be  exhibited  in  the 
schools  during  the  hours  of  secular  instruction  1 — 
I think  these  are  the  chief  obstacles. 

Dr.  O'Dwyer. — I suppose  that  you  maintain  too 
that  religion  ought  to  be  an  unrestricted  and  integral 
part  of  education,  and  not  confined  to  certain  hours 
of  the  day  1 — I think  everyone  knows  that  the 
Christian  Brothers  give  religion  the  first  place  j it  is 
for  that  wo  left  home  and  kindred  to  devote  ourselves 
to  a hard  trying  life,  and  I think  the  influence  we 
can  exercise  over  the  children  that  way  is  consider- 
able, and  would  not  have  it  curtailed  or  hampered ; 
we  certainly  would  not  give  up  such  an  influence. 

969.  Professor  DouoirEirrv. — As  a matter  of  more 
arrangement  I suppose  yon  find  it  convenient  to  re- 
strict your  religious  instruction  to  certain  hours  of 


the  day! — We  do,  but  at  the  same  time  in  our  cla® 
books  or  teaching  history  we  cannot  help  taking  ui> 
a religious  point.  ** 

970.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon Of  course  you  are 

aware  that  a great  number  of  the  schools  under 
Roman  Catholic  orders  are  National  schools,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  give  an  education  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  at  the  same  time  remaining  in  connection 
with,  the  Board  1 — I know  that. 

97 1 . Does  not  that  indicate  that  the  point  that  keens 
the  Christian  Brothers  out  must  be  souietkingdifferent 
from  the  mere  arrangement  of  religious  instruction 
and  rather  depends  on  the  use  of  your  own  books  and 
of  religious  emblems ! — That  is  the  very  thing  chat 
keeps  us  out,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  the  House  of 
Commons  not  very  long  ago  said  he  read  the  books 
and  would  have  no  objection  to  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  his  own  children. 

972.  Dr.  Traiu.. — The  State  must  examine  the 
books  of  any  school  for  which  they  pay  ? — Yes. 

973.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — So  far  as  you 
know,  is  there  any  objection  to  submit  your  books 
to  approval ! — No. 

974.  All  your  governing  body  are  exclusively 
Roman  Catholics,  all  your  endowments  are  vested  in 
Roman  Catholic  trustees,  and  all  yotu  pupils  are 
Roman  Catholics,  so  we  must  declare  you  to  be  exempt, 
and  cannot  settle  a scheme  for  you  without  your  con- 
sent ; if  you  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  your  property,  we  shall  be  glad  to  admit 
you  if  you  apply,  but  if  you  do  not  desire  to  do  so,  we 
have  no  power  or  desire  to  interfere. 


DIOCESAN  SCHOOL,  ROXBOROUGH  ROAD. 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dwyer  examined. 


975.  There  were  one  or  two  matters  on  which  I 
wished  to  put  my  views  before  you.  I wish  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  Roxboro’  School  that,  on  looking 
into  the  evidence  taken  before  tHo  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  in  1855,  it  is  reported  that  the  Roxboro' 
School  was  built  by  moneys  levied  off  the  city  of  Lim- 
erick by  the  Corporation  acting  as  a Grand  Jury,  and 
by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  Limerick.  There 
were  £1,400  raised  by  the  County  Grand  Jury,  and 
£240, 1 think,  by  the  city.  A site  of  one  acre,  Irish, 
was  purchased  for  £400,  of  which  £135  lls.  5 d.  was 
produced  by  the  sale  of  the  old  Diocesan  Schoolhouse, . 
£241  was  presented  fur  by  the  Corporation,  and  the 
balance,  £23  8s.  Id.,  was  advanced  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education.  That  school  was  thou  built 
to  be  a classical  school,  a Protestant  diocesan  school, 
with  a distinct  understanding  that  any  Catholic 
boys  or  boys  of  any  religious  denomination  that 
attended  it  should  get  a classical  education  there ; and 
it  was  so  maintained  for  years,  and  numbers  of  Catho- 
lio  boys  did  go  there,  I believe,  and  got  a classical 
education  in  it.  It  became  an  utter  failure.  At  the 
time  the  Commissioners  sat  that  school  was  found  to 
be  an  utter  failure.  The  Grand  Jury  of  the  county 
Limerick  were  so  dissatisfied  with  it  that  theyappointed 
a committee  to  investigate  its  condition  That  com- 
mittee went  through  the  matter  and  found  there  were 
scarcely,  any  scholars.  They  pressed  the  master  at  the 
time  to  let  them  see  what  scholars  there  were,  but  the 
scholars  could  nob  be  produced,  because,  he  said,  it 
was  “humiliation  day,”  or  some  sort  of  a holiday.  How- 
ever, the  school  was  continued ; the  head  master  used  to 
be  a clergymnn  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church, 
and  it  broke  down  altogether  under  his  management  as 
a classical  school.  It  remained  then  for  some  time, 
I see  by  that  evidence,  after  the  death  of  the  last 
master  in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gregg  in  Limerick  was  anxious  to  get  it.  It  seems  he 
got  into  communication  with  some  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Dublin,  I think  the  Glare-street  Commis- 
sioners, of  whom  Dr.  Kyle  was  the  Secretary.  They 


found  between  them  that  the  title  of  the  place  was  in 
so  complicated  a condition  tliut  the  Commissioners 
could  neither  sell  nor  set  it  to  Mr.  Gregg,  but  Mr. 
Kyle  informed  him,  if  ho  once  got  into  possession  it 
would  be  all  right,  and  it  would  be  easy  then  to 
square  the  Commissioners.  I see  by  Mr.  Gregg’s  evi- 
dence that  he  went  then  and  paid  £20  to  the  woman 
who  had  possession  of  the  place.  When  he  was  in 
possession  the  Commissioners  in  Dublin  got  into  cat- 
respondenco  with  him  to  ascertain  on  what  terms  ie 
would  buy  or  rent  it,  and  they  got  no  definite  propo- 
sition from  him.  And  from  that  day  to  this,  having 
got  into  possession  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary 
of  tlio  Commissionere  in  Dublin,  ho  has  held  it  without 
paying  anything  for  it  whatsoever.  Now,  I "wish  to 
say  for  myself,  and  I think  I may  speak  representing 
the  Catholics  of  Limerick,  that  that  house,  if  there  is 
to  be  a Protestant  classical  school  or  intermediate 
school  in  Limerick,  that  that  house  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  it,  and  I have  no  objection  whatever  to  its 
being  60  devoted.  It  was  built  by  the  Grand  Jury 
of  the  county,  and  the  city  of  Limerick  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  I think  it  ought  to  be  devoted  to  it,  but  I 
have  every  objection  to  its  being  maintained  for  is 
present  purpose,  for,  I believe,  it  is  a proselytising 
institution.  I know  numbers  of  children  are  in  J 
who  were  Catholics.  Mr.  Gregg  himself  stated  in 
evidence  that  there  were  numbers  of  children  of  mixed 


marriages,  that  he  preferred  thoso  of  a mixed  ^ 


riage  to  those  who  were  not  of  a mixed  marriag^ 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  authority  of  any 
one  of  the  parents  in  such  a case  to  take  the  children 
There  is  an  agreement,  I believe,  signed  by  the  pared 
who  put  their  children  there,  that  they  are  to  reiufun 
for  a certain  number  of  years,  and,  though  I 
in  a position  to  prove  it,  I have  no.  hesitation  in 
ing  my  belief  that  it  is  a proselytising,  place,  an 
should  wish,  if  Mr.  Gregg  comes  forward,  or  the 
Protestant  clergymen  of  Limerick,  that  they  she 
fairly  and  squarely  asked  tbe  question,  and  1 
I think  it  should  be  taken  and  given  to  the.  p 
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for  which  it  wiis  built.  If  the  Protestants  of  Limerick 
think  they  can  maintain  a classical  school  I have  no 
objection  to  their  getting  it 

976.  Dr.  Traill.— "Was  not  the  building  in  a bad 
state  at  the  time  Mr.  Gregg  got  it? — So  he  stated.  He 
stated  at  the  same  time  in  his  evidence  tlmt  he  was 
aware  of  a person  attending  who  was  willing  to  give 

100  for  possession,  and  he  was  aware  several  parties 
were  looking  to  get  it,  and  were  willing  to  pay  money 
for  it.  Being  asked  at  the  time  by  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  if  it  was  any  nso  as  a building  site,  he  said, 
“none,”  that  nobody  built  in  that  direction,  although 
in  the  meantime  there  has  been  a whole  street  built 
opposite  it  There  is  no  doubt  the  house  lmd  a large 
money  value  at  the  time,  and  the  whole  transaction 
on  the  part  of  the  ollicial  in  Dublin,  and  on  tbe  port 
of  the  gentleman  who  got  possession,  is,  I think,  a 
thing  not  very  creditable  to  the  parties  concerned. 

977.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibbox. — Your  lordship  is 
aware  we  must  look  into  theliistovyof  tkesoliool  and  the 
title  to  it,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  use  any  adjectives 
or  adverbs  on  the  subject,  but,  substantially,  I believe 
tbe  history  as  your  lordship  has  stated  it,  is  set  out  in 
the  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  siuco  1880  there 
has  been  a more  regular  letting  of  the  building 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  we  hope  now 
to  take  evidence  from  Dr.  Gregg  as  to  his  position, 
and  mode  of  dealing  with  the  premises.  Thu  school 
was  originally  a diocesan  school,  and  was  disposed  of 
by  the  Commissioners,  in  Clave-street,  to  Dr.  Gregg, 
on  their  own  responsibility.  We  had  a very  similar 
case  in  Monaghan,  where  the  school  was  allowed  to  go 
into  dilapidation,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  called  a 
meeting,  became  tenants  to  the  Commissioners,  aud 
opened  it  as  an  Intermediate  School ; the  Catholics 
hsd  St.  Macurtcn’s  Seminary,  and  did  not  interfere. 
In  that  case  wo  have  incorporated  the  Committee, 
which  we  found  to  have  established  an  efficient  school, 
and,  with  no  claim  put  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics,  wo  have  given  the  Committee  permanently 
the  property  of  which  up  to  the  present  time  they  had 
been  merely  tenants-at-will  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education.  It  will  bo  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the 


present  uses  of  the  Roxboro’-road  School,  and  while  wo  Oct  II,  issr. 
would  be  inclined  to  give  it  to  any  people  who  would  ..  — 
nrnke  a legitimate  educational  use  of  it,  rather  than  DnO’Dwver. 
allow  it  to  be  sold,  we  will  bear  in  mind  what  you 
have  stated  when  we  go  into  it. 

Dr.  O' Dwyer. — I would  wish  a matter  should  be 
brought  before  Mr.  Gregg.  I had  been  curate  in  tlus  city 
for  a number  of  years,  aiul  an  impression  was  left  on  my 
mind  that  illegitimate  children  of  Catholic  mothers 
were  taken  in  there  for  the  abandonment  of  their 
religion.  I have  one  case  distinctly  before  my  mind 
in  which  it  was  alleged  to  me  that  the  mother  of  two 
illegitimate  children  withdrew  them  from  the  work- 
house,  made  them  Protestants,  and  put  them  in  there. 

I believe  that  has  been  done  in  more  cases  than  one. 

978.  Dol'd  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Is  that  a case 
which  was  investigated  in  18801 — It  is  not  the  same 

979.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Mr.  Gregg  will 
kindly  take  a note  of  it,  and  give  us  a statement 
about  it  when  we  take  up  the  inquiry  into  his  school. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gregg . —If  you  mention  the  name. 

Dr.  O' Dwyer. — I think  the  name  was  O’Brien ; 
but  I am  not  sure,  it  was  several’  years  ago,  when  I 
was  curate  in  St  Michael's.  If  Mr.  Gregg  tells  your 
lordship  that  he  was  satisfied  of  the  marriage  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  before  he  took  them  in.  that 
puts  an  end  to  it. 

980.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— With  regard  to 
the  children  of  mixed  marriages  different  considers.- 
turns  might  arise  1 — Would  you  allow  me  to  put  tliis 
case — a Catholic  girl  in  limerick  marries  a Protestant 
soldier,  he  goes  away,  and  dies  ; she  is  poor,  and  she 
goes  with  her  children,  they  had  been  reared  Catholics, 
she  goes  and  hands  them  over  to  Mr.  Gregg,  and  signs 
au  agreement  that  she  is  not  to  get  the  children  for 
the  next  live  years.  She  knows  what  she  is  doing, 
she  goes  out  into  the  world,  and  is  married  again 
without  any  incumbrances.  I would  like  to  ask  clergy- 
men of  the  status  of  Dean  Bunbury  or  Archdeacon 
Hamilton  do  they  regard  it  os  a proselytizing  institu- 
tion, because  I would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  abide 
by  their  opinion  on  the  matter. 


DR.  HALL’S  CHARITY. 


981.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — I think  there  was 
another  matter  you  wished  to  mention? — Yes,  Hall's 
Charity.  There  was  an  endowment  for  a school  as 
well  as  an  almshouse.  I see  by  the  evidence  in  1S81 
tli at  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  abolish  the  school,  on  the  ground  that  there  was, 
practically,  no  use  for  it  there.  I think  the  endow- 
ment of  that  school  ought  to  be  made  available  in  any 
rc-ndjustment  of  the  educational  endowments  of  thecity 
for  educational  purposes  somewhere  within  the  city. 

982.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  any  portion  of  the 
endowment  at  present  applied  to  education  ? — I believe 
not,  I am  not  quite  sure  what  is  being  done,  since 
1880  I have  no  further  information  about  the  thing. 

Dean  Bunbury. — I can  give  all  information  about 
that,  only  perhaps  this  is  not  the  time  to  give  it 

983.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  wish  to  urge 
that  this  charity  ought  to  be  restored  to  educational 
purposes  ? 


Dr.  O' Dwyer. — Yes,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  unde- 
nominational. 

984.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — We  must  look 
into  the  facts  and  into  our  powers,  but  the  first  thing 
to  look  after  is  the  property.  The  Commissioners  of 
1880  found  that  tho  property  had  in  1854  been  re- 
ported as  worth  nearly  £200  per  annum,  and  had 
been  since  1834  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
whose  secretary  stated  that  it  had  been  before  the 
present  board  124  times  besides  involving  a very 
large  correspondence ; that  the  property,  situated  in 
a decaying  part  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  consisted  of 
houses  then  about  200  years  old  of  which  the  principal 
part  was  nearly  in  ruins.  Another  question  may 
arise — and  of  course  we  cannot  anticipate  how  it  may 
be  decided — namely,  Whether  this  property  has  since 
1880  been  all  turned  away  from  odu cation  before  our 
Act  passed  1 

Tbe  Dean. — That  is  a fact. 


CATHEDRAL  GRAMMAR  OR  BLUE  SCHOOL. 

985.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O' Dioyer. — With  regard  to 
the  Craven  Schools 

Dean  Bunbury. — I beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  is  not 
tins  very  inconvenient,  giving  the  evidence  in  part.  I 
would  like  to  explain  things  to  yon  for  I am  sure 
you  would  not  like,  to  take  all  away  from  us,  poor 
•rmtestanta. 
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986.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  need  not  be 
nnder  any  apprehension  of  our  not  fully  hearing  you. 
It  is  only  for  the  personal  convenience  of  the  Bishop, 
who  cannot  attend  to-morrow,  that  we  are  taking  his 
statement  now.  The  Craven  endowment  seems  to 
have  heen  given  to  the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  the  Mayor, 
and  Recorder  of  Limerick,  for  the  schooling  and 
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Vending  to  a trade  of  twenty  poor  Protestant  children 
for  ever. 

Dr.  O’ Dwyer. — Quite  so,  and  what  I wont  to  say 
is  that,  there  being  no  poor  Protestant  boys  to  educate, 
it  was  turned  into  a classical  school ; and  when  you 
cauie  to  allocate  the  funds  of  another  poor  school, 
Leamy’s,  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  that  fund  was 
available  for  Protestant  boys. 

The  Dean. — Now,  the  school  is  under  the  National 


Board,  and  it  is  entirely  a free  school,  I have  foi-tv 
children  on  the  roll,  and  they  are  not  charged  a pennv 
When  the  last  Commission  was  held  it  was  intimated 
to  me  that  we  were  not  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
original  donor,  and  when  that  was  intimated  to  me 
it  was  my  duty  to  see  that  the  wishes  were  carried 
out,  and  it  is  now  a National  school. 

Dr.  O' Dwyer. — That  is  quite  satisfactory,  there  can 
bo  no  objection  to  that.  I thank  you,  my  lord. 


MOUNT  ST.  VINCENT’S  CONVENT  SCHOOL. 
Rev.  D.  FitzGerald,  P.P.,  sworn. 


987.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbun. — Yon  are  the 
chaplain  to  the  convent  ? — I am  the  parish  priest  of 
St.  Mary’s,  and  tho  Bishop  deputed  me  to  give 
evidence.  I gave  evidence  in  1880. 

988.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  -Is  this  institution  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  Catholics  1 — It  is  altogether  for 
Catholics. 

989.  Is  it  administered  altogether  by  Catholics  ? — 
It  is. 

990.  Then  in  that  case  we  cannot  interfere  with 
you  unless  with  your  own  consent  ? — So  I was 
thinking. 

991.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  ought  to  ask 
you  the  condition  of  the  property? — Your  lordship 
called  my  attention  to  the  deed  of  purchase  of  the 
ground  on  the  last  occasion,  the  only  trustee  living 
then  was  the  late  Bishop,  and  now  the  trustees  are 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Dwyer,  Rev.  Mr.  O’Shea,  tho 
Administrator  of  St.  Michael’s,  and  the  Lady  Superior 
of  the  Convent. 

992.  Has  tho  property  boen  vested  in  those  tlireo 
trustees  1 — Yes,  I have  got  tho  deed  hpre  (produced). 

992a.  Does  this  convey  or  deal  with  any  of  tlio 
trnst  funds? — No,  only  with  tho  lands. 

993.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned  your  title  is  all 
right,  and  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  Mount  St.  Vincent 
School,  which  is  a purely  Catholic  institution,  and 
therefore  unless  yon  wish  to  have  the  property  vested 
in  a corporate  body  we  can  do  nothing  ? — T was  very 
much  obliged  to  your  lordship  for  your  suggestions  on 
the  last  occasion,  and  carried  them  out. 

994.  You  had  from  Mr.  Leahy  Arthur  .£140  a 
year  ? — Yes,  I find  by  returns  Unit  it  has  averaged  in 
late  years  £94  1-la.  2d. 

995.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— That  is  derived  out  of 
house  property  in  Limerick? — Out  of  houso  property 
in  Limerick. 

996.  Is  it  secured  1 — They  aro  all  old  houses. 

997.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  any  of  tho 
annuities  fallen  in  ? — There  is  still  an  annuity  of  £10 
a year  on  it,  Mrs.  Roche’s.  I collcot  all  the  rents  of  the 
Arthur  property  except  the  Tontine  buildings. 

993.  If  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  who  could  sue 
them  i — I act  as  agent,  and  I sue  them  and  recover 
the  rent. 

999.  Agent  for  whom  ? — Tho  Sisters  of  Mercy  to 
whom  the  property  was  left,  the  old  members  of  the 
community  to  whom  it  was  left  still  live. 

1000.  Suppose  some  troublesome  tenants  refused  to 
pay  you  ? — I believe  I would  ha^e  to  fall  bock  on  the 
Sisters  of  Morey,  it  was  left  to  them  for  tho  charity. 


1001.  Then  I may  tell  you  you  would  have  to  fall 
lmck  upon  tho  Lord  Chancellor.  How  do  your  tenants 
hold  ? - - Sonic  are  half-yearly,  some  quarterly,  some 
monthly,  and  some  weekly. 

1002.  Mrs.  Baker  gave  you  some  property?— 
I should  think  her  money  was  spent  on  the  build- 
iug. 

1003.  Mrs.  Hogan  gave  you  £1,000? — That  is  in- 
vested iu  a mortgage  at  4£  per  cent. 

1004.  Who  are  the  trustees  of  that  ? — Tho  executors 
of  the  late  Bialiop,  I am  one  myself,  Archdeacon 
Hatpin,  and  Father  M'Coy. 

1005.  Dr.  Traill. — In  what  county  is  the  property 
which  is  mortgaged  ? — In  the  county  of  Limerick.  The 
tenants  are  buying  their  proporty  at  present  under  the 
Act  of  Lord  Ashbourne. 

1006.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  there  is 
house  property  of  £25  a year  ? — That  brought  in  on 
an  average  £33  17s. 

1007.  Who  are  the  legal  owners? — There  is  a 
movement  at  present  through  tho  nttomey  who  acts 
for  the  Sisters  to  appoint  new  trustees. 

1008.  If  you  get  your  nttornoy  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  gottiug  a body  incorporated  under  our 
Act  to  hold  tho  whole  of  this  property,  that  will  get 
rid  of  idl  these  difficulties  for  over.  There  is  Mr. 
O’Gorinau’s  grant  of  1871,  that  is  £10  a year  ? — All  I 
received  from  that  is  £11  10s.  G<£.  for  three  years, 
the  tenants  are  very  poor  and  they  are  going  into 
Court  to  tiy  to  get  their  rents  fixed,  there  are  three 
tenants. 

1009.  All  your  trustees,  I presume,  are  Roman 
Catholics  ? — All  Roman  Catholics. 

1010.  And  aro  the  children  in  the  orphanage  of  that 
denoniinntiou  also? — All. 

1011.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Of  what  order  are  the 
nuns  ? — Sisters  of  Mercy. 

1012.  Do  yon  want  us  to  prepare  a scheme  for 
yon  ? — We  would  be  much  obliged,  but  I think  we  will 
bo  able  to  transact  the  business  ns  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  we  got  on  smoothly.  I find  that  when 
things  get  into  tho  Courts  they  are  very  slow  in 
getting  out. 

1013.  Yon  had  better  consult  the  Bishop  about  the 
matter*,  and  see  whether  you  can’t  get  out  of  the 
Courts  once  and  for  all  ? — I asked  his  lordship 
before  lie  went  out,  and  he  said  I would  be  right  in 
claiming  exemption. 

1014.  The  school  is  exempt,  and  we  cannot  interfere 
with  it  without  the  consent  of  tho  governing  body. 


DIOCESAN  SCHOOL,  ROXBOROU GH-RO AD — (continued). 
Rev.  Canon.  Gregg  sworn. 


1015.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  may  take 
up  this  matter  of  the  Roxboroitgh-road  School  from 
the  last  report  of  1880  ?— My  lord,  as  you  gave  very 
great  latitude  in  respect  to  certain  charges  1 think  I 
oughtto  haveequal  latitudein  replying  to  those  charges. 
I felt  very  sore  at  one  observation,  whioh  after  describ- 
ing a state  of  things  which  did  not  exist  at  all,  said 
that  it  was  not  very  creditable  to  me.  That  was 


putting  a cenBure  on  me  on  grounds  which  the  person 
who  made  the  charge  ought  to  know  and  be  sure 
were  in  existenco,  and  I say  most  distinctly  tho* 
grounds  on  which  that  charge  was  made  were  not  m 
existence,  and  I would  like  as  you  allowed  the  state- 
ment to  he  made,  that  I should  bo  allowed  in  fairness 
to  reply  to  those  different  tilings. 

1016.  It  would  be  convenient  if  we  first  got  the 
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circumstances  of  the  school,  and  then  wo  will  ask  you 
to  .rive  us  your  statement,  as  fully  as  you  wish,  on  all 
those  matters  you  refer  to.  Taking  up  the  case  of  the 
school  from  the  former  report,  you  were  then  the 
teiwnt  of  the  premises  at  Boxborougk-road  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  hut  had  no  document  of 
tenancy.  Have  you  since  entered  into  any  agreement 
with  the  Commissionei'sl — I have ; under  theirdii  ection 
I sent  in  a proposal  of  which  I have  a copy.  1 have 
their  letter  accepting  that  proposal,  and  a further 
letter  from  Mr.  Arnold  Graves  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  leaving  it  to  mo  to  name  the  rent  1 ought  to 
pay.  I named  £20  a year  which  I have  been  paying 
since  Janmuy  1st  1880. 

1017.  What  sum  of  money  had  you  expended  on 
the  premises  before  the  date  of  that  letter  1 — Some- 
thing about  £*100. 

1018.  Was  that  expended  on  permanent  improve- 
ments on  the  house  ? — There  is  a mixture  of  furniture 
with  the  expenditure,  there  is  on  the  buildings  an 
account  of  £442  11s.  4 d.  expended  in  this  book 
(produced),  but  there  are  desks  included.  Besides 
that,  including  £150  in  rent,  I have  since  expended 
£225  more. 

1019.  The  expenditure  includes  work  on  the  roof  1 
—The  roof  was  in  such  a state  that  if  I had  not  taken 
down  the  chimney  the  whole  building  would  have 
come  down,  tho  chimney  was  waviug  with  the  wind. 

1020.  There  is  a sum  of  £120  paid  to  someone 
named  Thompson  1 — Ho  is  a plumlier.  Since  spend- 
the  £442  11s.  4c?.  I had  to  do  a great  deal  in  the  way 
of  sewerage,  and  making  a cesspool  at  the  end  of  the 
field  which  cost  £58.  The  house  was  in  an  unsanitary 
state,  and  Dr.  Hall  and  his  family  never  had  their 
health  until  I found  out  what  was  the  matter  with  it. 

1021.  Could  yon  stuto  how  much  you  litivo  laid  out 
on  the  premises  in  permanent  improvements  1 — £500 
or  £G00  at  least. 

1022.  And  you  have  expended  that  on  the  title  you 
have  now  got  ? — Y es.  I would  like  to  mention  a 
matter  that  was  referred  to  as  if  tho  building  was 
depreciated  by  me  to  the  value  of  £30,  that  was  the 
Poor  Law  valuation,  I did  not  give  it  as  my  valuation. 
I paid  tho  poor  rate  when  I went  in  first  on  that  £30 
— £7  10s. 

1023.  You  have  paid  this  £20  a year  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  since  1880? — Since  1st 
January,  1880. 

1024.  What  have  they  done  with  the  money? — 
They  have  laid  it  out  on  the  promises,  and  they  liavo 
laid  out  recently  £G2,  which  they  had  not  money  to 
pay.  They  entrusted  tho  work  to  me,  and  I said  I 
would  pay  the  money.  The  money  was  laid  out,  and 
they  are  waiting  for  tho  certificate  of  the  architect.  Tho 
roof  is  in  that  state  that  it  may  come  down  at  any 
moment  They  sent  down  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  architect, 
and  the  meu  found  when  they  got  into  tho  ceiling,  they 
dure  not  touch  the  roof.  They  have  propped  it  up 
and  made  it  very  unsightly.  The  roof  is  bowed  in 
the  middle.  They  sent  down  a man  named  Kieran. 
My.  Mitchell  came  down ; he  could  not  go  in  where 
this  man  went,  and  the  man  cut  into  the  ceiling.  I 
have  their  letter  of  the  11th  July,  1887,  here  (pro- 
duced). 

1025.  Could  you  give  your  estimate  of  tins  value 
of  the  premises,  irrespective  of  your  own  expenditure, 
at  the  time  you  got  it? — The  premises  were  not  safe 
for  anyone  to  live  in.  I found,  a sower  that  had  not 
been  opened  for  forty  years,  underneath  the  building. 
That  was  the  real  source  of  Dr.  Hall  and  his  family 
not  being  in  good  health,  it  was  made  by  the  architect 
to  empty  into  a rock  which  had  no  outlet,  a large 
chamber  neai-ly  as  high  as  this  room,  and  twenty 
feet  square,  and  the  whole  substance  that  went  from 
the  tere  of  the  house  went  into  this  and  had  no  outlet 
for  forty  years  until  I oponed  it. 

1026.  Supposing  this  place,  in  its  then  condition, 
were  offered  in  lie  market  for  letting  or  sale,  could 
you  give  ub  any  estimate  of  its  value?— No,  I never 
thought  of  it,  the  building  is  in  my  parish,  and  I put 


the  matter  before  our  Bishop.  We  had  no  parish 
school,  and  ho  recognised  me  as  Rector  having  a claim 
on  that  school-house.  I have  a great  number  of 
parishioners  who  require  provision  for  a school  of  that 
kind  in  that  particular  place. 

1027.  As  regards  the  education,  what  number  of 
pupils  have  you  there  now? — One  hundred  and  one 
on  the  roll  at  present — fifty-six  resident,  and  forty- 
live  day  children. 

1028.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  locality 
with  respect  to  day  pupils? — All  those  forty-live 
children  are  from  the  neighbourhood,  here  is  tho  list 
(produced).  The  total  Protestant  population  of  St. 
Laurence’s  parish  is  482,  that  includes  peoplo  in  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  and  Artillery  Barracks,  but  (irre- 
spective of  those  in  the  nsylnm  and  barracks)  there 
are  about  300. 

1029.  Whut  class  of  education  is  given  to  the  day 
children? — Both  classes  of  resident  and  non-ivsideut 
children  are  taught  together.  The  education  given  is 
primary.  Tlic  school  is  divided  into  two  schools.  At 
the  time  of  the  last  inquiry  we  laid  only  one  school, 
wo  have  now  an  infant  school  as  well  as  a gilds’  school. 
The  National  Board  books  are  used. 

1030.  Do  tho  101  include  the  infants  with  the 
others? — Yes. 

1031.  Whore  do  the  fifty-six  resident  children  come 
fruini — Thirty -three  from  the  city  and  county  of 
Limerick.  All  the  children,  with  the  exception  of 
six,  are  free. 

1082.  Do  you  mean  both  day  pupils  and  the  others? 
— Yes,  the  total  they  pay  is  £27. 

1 1)33.  There  is  one  child  put  down  at£G  a year  ? — 
That  is  one  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society’s 
children. 

1034.  There  is  a payment  of  £4  a year  from  Cork, 
how  is  that  contributed? — By  the  cliildren’s  father, 
a policeman,  his  wife  belonged  to  my  parish,  and  died 
at  Christmas,  ho  asked  mo  as  he  had  no  way  of  taking 
charge  of  the  children  if  I would  take  charge  of  the 
three  children,  and  lie  agreed  to  pay  £1  a mouth. 

1035.  There  are  some  paying  pupils  named  Storey1? 
— Tho  father  is  in  the  employment  of  the  railway,  and 
pays  10s.  a fortnight,  their  mother  is  dead. 

1 03C.  In  those  cases  they  are  children  whose  fathers, 
having  lost  their  wives,  have  sent  the  children  as  resi- 
dent pupils  to  you,  paying  something  for  them  ? — Yes. 

1037.  How  are  tho  free  children  admitted? — I 
ndmit  them  myself  on  a personal  application  by  the 
legiU  guardian,  and  ODly  by  the  legal  guardian. 

1038.  Would  you  just  give  us  fully  what  your 
practice  is  in  admitting  the  children,  and  what  classes 
they  belong  to  ? — They  belong  to  the  poor  who  have 
no  way  of  having  their  children  educated. 

1039.  Does  every  free  pupil  in  the  school  come  in 
after  a signature  by  some  one? — Always  the  legal 
guardian. 

1040.  As  regards  the  religious  denomination  of  the 
children  what  are  your  provisions? — The  provisions 
are  that  the  children  come  in  as  Protestants  from  their 
legal  guardian.  The  father,  if  he  is  alive,  is  tJie  legal 
guardian ; if  the  father  is  dead,  the  mother  is  the  legal 
guardian,  and  I take  the  application  from  that  party. 

1041.  Have  you  got  a form  of  application?— Yes, 
here  it  is — “1.  Names  of  parents — if  either  oi  both  are 
alive;  employment  and  residence.  2.  Names  of  all 
the  children,  and  ages,  and  if  at  home,  or  where 
resident.  3.  If  child  is  perfectly  healthy  in  mind  and 
body,  and  free  from  skin  disease  or  other  defect.  4. 
Has  he  or  she  been  vaccinated,  had  measles,  hooping- 
cough,  or  scarlatina  1 5.  If  admitted  will  the  parent 
or  friends  agree  to  take  him  back  if  required  to  do  so  ? 
G.  Will  he  bo  sont  to  Limerick  suitably  and  respect- 
ably clad,  and  in  charge  of  some  reliable  person.  7. 
Will  any  help,  annual  or  otherwise,  be  given  by 
anyone  to  tho  funds  of  the  school  ? ” 

1042.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  you  a printed 
form  ? — No,  I never  tavo  a printed  form.  I draw  une 
up  when  the  application  comes,  and  1 send  it  to  the 
party  who  applies. 
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Oct.  li,  1837.  1043.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  it  is  in  the 

— - form  of  a letter,  beginning — “ Dear  sir,  I am  anxious 
Ke<’.  Canon  tjmt  yOU  should  receive  my  child  into  your  school  in 

,reRS'  Limerick  to  be  educated.  If  you  receive  her  I will 

agree  to  receive  her  back  if  at  any  time  you  should 
■wish  me  to  do  so.”  (Witness) — They  are  not  taken 
in  for  live  real's — that  is  quite  a mistake. 

1044.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Has  a stipulation  been 
made  in  any  case  that  a child  is  to  be  kept  for  any 
fixed  period  1 — No,  the  moment  the  legal  guardian 
■wishes  to  have  a child  that  child  is  taken  away.  If 
you  allow  mo  I will  refer  you  to  a case  that  was 
brought  forward  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry  last  time, 
when  I was  taken  by  surprise,  but  I have  documents 
here  to  show  that  these  people  were  Protestants  always, 
and  the  father  (lied  a Protestant,  with  Dr.  Collis,  of 
Queenstown,  beside  his  bed  at  the  pool-house. 

1045.  There  was  another  question  we  were  asked 
to  put  to  you — hare  yon  any  children  in  the  place 
who  are  not  legitimate  children? — There  are  two  or 
three. 

1046.  What  is  the  authority  on  which  those  children 
are  received  ? — That  of  both  parents. 

1047.  In  the  oose  of  illegitimate  cliildreu? — Both 
parents. 

1848.  Dr.  Traill. — One  parent  very  often  does  not 
recognise  the  child  1 — In  the  cases  I had  both  parents 
did. 

1049.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  ac- 
cepted illegitimate  children  on  the  mother’s  application 
alone  without  knowing  anything  about  the  father? — 
No,  and  as  to  that  case  that  was  referred  to,  we  never 
had  anyone  of  the  name  of  O'Brien  taken  out  of  the 
poorhouse.  I know  nothing  about  it.  I never 
to  my  knowledge  took  in  a child  that  was  taken  out 
of  the  poorhouse,  and  presented  to  mo  in  the  way 
that  was  said.  I would  not  hike  them  in  without  a 
regular  document.  In  the  cases  we  have,  both  parents 
signed  the  document. 

1050.  What  is  the  number  at  present,  don’t  give 
the  names,  of  illegitimate  children,  who  are  in  the 
■place  1 — I think  about  three. 

1051.  And  in  each  of  these  cases  are  you  able  to 
state  that  you  liad  communication  with  both  parents? 
— Both  parents. 

1052.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  they  pay  for  them  ?— No. 

1053.  You  me  a liberal  person  to  take  in  illegiti- 
mate children  without  having  a provision  mudo  for 
the  father  to  pay  for  them  ? — I have  ail  arrangement 
made  that  if  I cannot  keep  them  they  must  bo  taken 
back. 

1054.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  fund  have 
you  for  maintaining  these  children  ? — I have  no  en- 
dowment except  voluntary  subscriptions ; we  have 
£40  a year  under  the  Westropp  fund.  The  boys  are 
at  the  Havergall  Memorial  Hall. 

1055.  Has  that  institution  been  recently  established? 
—I  recently  bought  die  hall.  Mrs.  Wostropp  left 
£13,000  for  certain  charities  in  Limerick;  each  was 
to  get  so  much.  That  money  is  vested  in  seven  trus- 
tees, who  pay  the  interest  over  to  the  charities  men- 
tioned in  die  deed.  I get  £40  a year  for  these  schools. 

1056.  About  how  much  money  are  you  able  to 
collect  year  by  year  for  Roxborougli? — It  goes  into 
the  common  fund.  Roxborough  costs  about  £700  a 
year. 

1057.  Is  the  fund  common  to  that  and  the  Haver- 
gall  Hall  School  ? — Y es. 

1058.  What  sort  of  instruction  do  you  give  the 
children  1— They  all  get  primary  education,  but  wc 
train  them  so  that  they  are  very  successful  in  getting 
into  the  Kildare-streot  Training  College.  One  of  our 
girls  got  tenth  place  last  year.  She  has  a school  in 

- the  county  Kerry,  after  one  year's  training.  Wo 
had  nine  trained  as  (each era,  and  oue  of  them  got 
£100  a year  under  the  National  Board,  in  Leitrim,  as 
a teacher. 

1059.  What  provision  do  you  make  for  the  children 
on  leaving?— We  cau  get  very  good  wages  for  them  as 
servants.  The  demand  is  so  great  wo  cannot  meet  it 


1060.  Then  you  have  no  difficulty  in  providing 

your  children  1 — No  difficulty  at  all.  6 

1061.  Have  you  nay  idea  of  the  annual  cost  per 
head  of  maintaining  your  boarders? — I calculated 
about  £10. 

1062.  Hint  does  not  include  clothing  surely?— It 
includes  everything,  teachers’  salary  and  everything, 

10G3.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Do  you  make  inquiry 
ns  to  what  the  religion  of  both  parents  is? — I d0  but 
1 consider  that  if  one  parent  is  a Protestant,  I have 
a right  to  try  and  bring  the  children  in,  hut  I never 
look  for  them. 

10G4.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how  many  children  of 
mixed  marriages  have  you  in  the  school  1 — I did  not 
make  that  out,  but  I could  easily  tell  you  looking  at 
the  list.  Here  is  a mixed  marriage  case  of  M'Carthy 
the  father  is  a Protestant,  a carpenter  in  Limerick 
the  mother  is  a Roman  Catholic,  but  all  the  children 
are  Protestants.  It  was  on  the  father’s  application 
that  the  child  came  in,  we  have  only  one  child  of  tliat 
family  now. 

1065.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  state  of 
your  own  knowledge  that  other  members  of  the  family 
have  been  brought  up  by  the  father  in  his  own  way 
of  thinking? — Yes.  The  mother  never  objected  to 
the  children  going  with  the  father.  There  are  three 
children  whoso  mother  was  a Roman  Catholic  hut  is 
dead,  the  father  was  a Protestant,  I have  marked 
them  as  mixed.  Taking  them  all  in  there  are 
nineteen. 

1066.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  whether  the 
fathers  were  Protestants  or  the  mothers? — In  some 
cases  one  parent  is  dead.  There  is  Brosnahan,  the 
father  is  a Protestant,  ho  is  in  the  railway,  and  all  the 
children  are  Protestants,  the  mother  is  living. 

1007.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — In  the  case  of  the 
child  M'Carthy,  you  say  the  child  had  been  brought 
up  a Protestant? — Always. 

1068.  In  tlio  case  of  those  other  children,  are  you 
aware  whether  tlio  children  had  been  brought  up 
CatliolicB  or  Protestants  ? — I am  awai'o  that  some  of 
thorn  were,  and  tlion  on  tlio  death  of  the  mother,  the 
hither  caino  and  said  as  lie  was  a Protestant  himself, 
lie  wished  T should  tuko  his  cliildreu,  he  had  no  one 
to  look  after  them. 

1069.  Dr.  Traill.— Are  there  any  cases  iu  which 
tlio  father  lias  boon  a Roman  Catholic,  and  while 
living,  tlio  mother  has  given  the  children  to  you?— -I 
cannot  recollect ; hero  is  tlio  caso  of  a Roman  Catholic 
parent,  Murphy. 

1070.  Is  tlio  father  living?  — Yes,  and  all  the 
children  are  Protestants. 

1071.  Has  tlio  father  agreed  to  their  coming  in?— 
Yes ; lie  is  a coachman. 

1072.  Is  there  to  your  knowledge  any  case  in  which 
die  children  aro  tlmro  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
father,  lie  being  alive? — Not  a single  case. 

1073.  Have  you  got,  in  every  case  in  which  the 

father  is  alive,  the  father's  written  authority  for 
taking  in  the  children  ? — I have  the  consent,  as  the 
applications  came  with  his  knowledge  from  the  mother, 
as  Murpliy,  for  instance.  , . 

1074.  Lord  Justice  Nairh.— But  the  application 
was  from  tlio  mother? — Yes,  the  children  being  ah 
Protestants, 

1076,  lord  Justice  FraGiracm.— H«ve  joe  tat 
since  the  last  inquiry,  any  application  for  the  removal 
of  children  from  your  institution  after  they  we» 
admitted  1 — No,  because  the  parent  can  walk  in  an 
take  them  out  any  moment  they  like.  Thera  is  no 
difficulty,  I nover  put  an  impediment  in  the  way. 

1076.  You  wished  to  make  a statement  '\jth 
reference  to  tho  caso  mentioned  at  the  last  inqiury 
Here  is  tho  case,  Reed  of  Queenstown.  [Letters 
read.] 

1077.  Those  cliildren  wore  ultimately  removed  .rom 
your  school  by  tho  mother? — I gave  thorn  up  ' 
and  the  mother  wont  down  on  hor  knees  in  my  3“l  ^ 
thanking  mo  for  giving  them,  and  Mr.  Ellard,  to  w o 
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they  were  brought  over,  said  they  were  a credit  to 
nay  school. 

1078.  The  point  that  was  made  about  that  case  on 
the  former  occasion  was  that  there  was  some  delay 
»bout  the  children  being  token  away  by  the  mother  1 
_I  was  absent  at  the  time,  but  I gave  them  up,  be- 
cause I did  not  want  to  have  any  annoyance.  I never 
kept  a child  against  the  will  of  the  parents. 

1079.  Have  you  had  any  similar  applications  to 
have  children  token  out  of  your  school,  and  put  into 
Catholic  schools  t — Several  children  wore  taken  from 
me  and  put  into  the  Industrial  Schools  in  the  tire  city. 
There  was  one  case  in  which  Sir  John  Lontaigne  and 
Jlr.  Luscombe  had  to  come  down  by  the  night  mail, 
and  he  came  to  me  and  said,  “ If  this  case  goes  to 
a public  inquiry  the  certificate  of  the  school  will  bo 
cancelled.”  Two  boys  of  the  name  of  Roberts  were 
taken  in,  unauthorized,  and  dragged  there,  aiul  the 
father  was  brought  there.  These  two  boys  were 
brought  into  the  Board  Room,  and  Sir  John  Lentaigne 
asked  what  authority  there  was  for  their  being  in 
there.  And  the  head  of  the  establishment  produced 
a document  and  asked  the  father  “ Did  yon  sign  that 
document?"  “ No,"  he  said,  “I  did  not."  Sir  John 
Lentaigne  said  “ Give  mo  the  children."  He  brought 
them  out  to  the  gate  and  gave  thorn  to  me.  They 
were  always  Protestants,  the  mother  had  baen  a 
Homan  Catholic,  but  at  the  time  I had  them  the 
mother  was  dead  a long  time. 

1080.  RevDr.  Mollqv. — Who  took  them  away  from 
you! — An  elder  sou  of  Roberts  hod  married  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  when  the  father  was  supposed  to  be 
dying  the  boys  were  allowed  to  go  see  liiw,  and  they 
were  taken  and  put  into  that  school. 

1081.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Did  those  boys 
after  they  came  back  remain  on  with  you  1 — They  did. 
One  of  them  ia  in  the  city  still,  one  went  to  Belfast 
us  a tailor. 

1082.  Dr.  Tiiaill. — Tlio  father  recovered  them 
afterwavds  1 — Ho  did,  and  when  I went  over  to  pay 
iny  visit  in  the  County  Prison  Mr.  Luscoinlie  was 
sent  over  by  Sir  John  Lentaigne  to  ask  me  not  to 
put  it  into  the  papers.  I said  I only  wanted  to  get 
the  hoys  back,  I did  nob  want  any  publicity.  I have 
here  the  report  of  tlio  Orphan  Society  (produced). 
There  are  four  on  the  list  of  the  mmo  of  Graydon. 
The  two  girls  wore  taken  and  put  into  Mount  St. 
Vincent’s  School,  and  baptised  there. 

1083.  Rev.  Dr.  Mor.i.uv. — Who  took  them? — The 
mother,  who  had  boon  a Protestant,  was  married  again. 
Her  children  had  been  on  that  orphan  list  Willio 
Graydon  is  in  the,  navy  now. 

1084.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — The  father  is 
stated  to  have  boon  in  tlio  constabulary  ? — Yes,  when 
their  father  died  these  children  were  put  on  the 
Protestant  orphan  list;  when  the  mother  married 
again  she  took  the  five  children,  and  they  were  put 
into  lodgings,  and  tho  two  gilds,  Margaret  and  J nne 
Graydon  were  put  into  tho  orphanage. 

1085.  Had  they  been  in  your  institution? — Not 
until  after  I got  them  back,  because  the  Orphan 
Society  had  given  up  all  hope  of  recovering  them,  and 
I recovered  them. 

1086.  Had  the  father  and  mother  both  been  Pro- 
testants during  the  time  of  their  marriage  ? — Yes. 

1087.  Can  a child  go  on  the  lint  of  the  limerick 
Orphan  Society  unless  both  parents  were  Protestants  ? 
—Oh,  yes,  as  children  of  mixed  marriages. 

1088.  Prom  too  time  that  you  say  the  mother  took 
them  from  the  Protestant  Orphan  List  until  they  came 
into  your  institution,  how  long  was  it? — I daresay 
about  a year. 

1089.  And  during  that  time  two  of  them  had  been 
at  Mount  St.  Vincent’s? — Yes,  I think  so. 

1090.  What  authority  had  you  in  that  case  for 
taking  them  into  your  institution  ? — Tho  Orphan  Com- 
mittee said  as  they  could  not  recover  thorn,  if  I re- 
covered them  they  would  leave  thorn  with  me. 

1091.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  do  you  mean  by  re- 


covering them  ? — Because  they  had  gone  beyond  their 
reach. 

1092.  You  mean  getting  possession  of  them  1 — 
Getting  the  mother  to  give  them  back  again. 

1093.  What  means  did  you  take  1 — I sent  for  her  and 
got  her  to  come  to  me,  and  I said  I knew  it  was  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  industrial  school  to  keep  them  in 
there,  and  I wrote  a letter,  and  said  “ If  you  sign 
that  I will  send  it  up  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant”  But 
instead  of  that  she  went  up  to  the  school,  and  showed 
the  dooument  aud  they  were  given  up. 

1094.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Were  they  volun- 
tarily given  up  to  you  by  the  Mount  St.  Vincent's 
authorities  1 — Yes. 

1095.  Did  they  remain  with  you? — Yes,  until 
thirteen,  when  I put  them  into  the  Orphan  Training 
School. 

109G.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  old  were  they  when  you 
“ recovered  ” them  ? — Between  ten  and  eleven. 

1097.  In  whom  are  your  school  premises  vested  ? — 
In  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  at  present. 

1098.  You  are  the  tenant  ? — I am  the  tenant  to 
them. 

1099.  Under  what  tenure  do  you  hold  ? — A yearly 
tenant. 

1 LOO.  They  state  in  their  letter  to  you  that  in 
making  this  arrangement  with  you,  they  were  advised 
by  counsel  that  they  were  exceeding  their  powers  1 — 
Under  their  powers  they  had  no  right  to  take  any 
rent  at  all. 

1101.  Then  your  lease  was  invalid? — I have  no 
lease,  I am  only  tenant  from  year  to  year. 

1 102.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — £20  a year. 

1103.  Lord  Justice  Naisd. — Don’t  the  Commis- 
sioners give  it  back  ? — They  say  they  have  laid  it  out 
on  tho  school. 

1104.  Dr.  Tbaill. — You  pay  money,  you  don't 
“ exchange  receipts  " ? — No,  there  (produced)  are  my 
receipts.  They  stated  to  me  the  other  day  that  they 
had  no  money  to  pay  this  bill  of  £G2  which  hail  come 
in  from  Mr.  Keeran,  and  I said,  “ Tf  you  choose  I will 
pay  you  tho  money  and  stop  it  as  rent." 

1105.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  your  opinion  does  the 
£20  a yeat  represent  the  value  of  the  premises  ? — I oni 
paying  for  my  own  improvements,  because  the  build- 
ing was  not  worth  anything  until  I laid  out  tlie 
money.  I might  have  only  put  £5  on.  They  left  it  to 
me,  because  they  had  no  power  to  impose  a rent,  and 
I think  they  could  not  say  1 was  taking  an  advantage 
when  I put  £20  on,  and  the  Monaghan  people  were 
only  paying  £5  a year. 

1100.  Do  they  keep  the  premises  in  repair  for 
you  ? — They  do,  some  of  them.  I do  a great  deal  myself. 

1107.  Out  of  what  funds  are  you  able  to  do  that? 
— I collect  the  money  ; I appeal  for  funds. 

1108.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  the  children 
in  your  place  all  Protestants  1 — They  come  to  me 
as  such.  They  are  educated  as  such. 

1109.  Have  you  anybody  administering  the  £700 
a year  which  you  collect  and  apply  for  the  purposes  of 
Roxboro’  but  yourself  1 — Only  myself. 

1110.  Therefore  as  a school  yon  are  under  our  Act 
exempt  from  any  settlement  of  a scheme? — I have  not 
a farthing  of  money  that  you  would  call  an  endow- 
ment. 

1111.  The  only  matter  we  can  deal  with  in  this 
case  without  your  written  consent  is  the  reversion  on 
your  tenancy  1 — I have  putin  a proposal  to  them  about 
purchasing  the  building,  and  on  account  of  all  the 
money  I have  laid  out,  I ask  a right. of  pre-emption, 
tho  place  wus  saved  from  destruction,  it  is  now  a use- 
ful building,  and  it  has  been  made  so  by  my  money. 

1112.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  do  you  mean  by  a 

right  of  pre-emption! — Having  the  first  offer  of 
purchase.  , 

1113.  What  would  you  give  for  it? — I could  not 
tell  you  that.  I would  let  them  say  what  they  think 
the  value,  and  T would  give  what  I thought  the  value. 
The  Masonic  Hall,  which  I have  now  as  the  Haver- 
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oa  li.  IBs*,  gall  Memorial  Hall,  bad  an  outlay  of  over  .€4,000  on 
— that  building.  It  -was  put  up  for  auction  and  the 
Kev.  Canon  est  bid  was  .£600.  It  would  not  be  sold  for  that 

sum.  I purchased  for  £070,  what  coBt  over  £4,000. 
That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  value  of  the 
buildings  arc  in  proportion  to  tho  outlay. 

1114.  Dr.  Traill — How  long  after  the  outlay  was 
that  1 — I don’t  know.  It  ivas  built  first  as  a 
Philosophical  building.  I suppose  it  was  thirty-live 
years  ago. 

1115.  Lord  Justice  FitzGijjuon. — What  was  the 
history  of  that  building — where  was  tho  fund  pro- 
vided -with  which  it  was  originally  built? — There 
was  a scientific  man  hero  and  he  wanted  a philoso- 
phical building ; they  took  debentures,  and  before  the 
building  was  completed  they  were  bankrupts.  Sir 
James  Spnight  had  a mortgage  on  it  of  a thousand 
pounds.  Then  it  was  set  to  Forrest  of  Grafton-streot 
for  a lace  factory'.  He  had  it  leased  for  twenty-one 
years  when  they  gave  it  lip.  It  was  then  in  the 
market  again,  and  I bought  it  for  £500,  but  1 could 
not  get  the  £500,  and  I gave  it  over  to  the  Free- 
masons, and  they  laid  out  £1,200  on  it.  They  became 
bankrupt,  and  I bought  it  again  for  £970. 

1110.  Where  did  you  get  the  £970? — I had  tlio 
money  in  my  own  hands  us  trust  money,  at  least  I 
had  £500  of  it,  aud  Mr.  Jacob  and  another  gentleman 
in  the  city  gave  tlic  other  £500 ; it  cost  with  legal 
expenses  £1,000. 

1117.  What  use  is  made  of  it  now? — It  is  a boys’ 
school  ; we  have  fifty  boys  in  it. 

1118.  Is  that  a Protestant  school  under  Protestant 
management  1 — It  is. 

1119.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state? — I 
wish  to  say  that  everything  I have  done  in  connection 
with  getting  possession  of  the  Roxbovo’  building  or 
carrying  on  tho  working  of  it  was  above  board  ; it  is  all 
open  for  fair  inquiry.  In  my  first  communication 
with  Dr.  Kyle.  I asked  would  I be  right  or  safe  in 
giving  Mrs.  Hall  any  money  to  get  possession,  aud  ho 
said,  “ Yes." 

1120.  All  that  is  in  tho  former  report,  and  it  is 
only  right  to  say  that  the  people  with  whom  you  were 
corresponding  were  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
acting  under  Act  of  Parliament,  and  bound  to  report 
to  Parliament  every  year,  and  that  tins  transaction 
appeared  In  their  report 

1121.  Dr.  Traill. — in  what  respect  was  this  hull 
to  bo  a memorial  to  Miss  Havergall  I — It  was  culled 
that  by  mo  when  I bought  it. 

1122.  Lord  Justice  FmGmnojr. — I think  we  Lave 
now  heard  fully  tho  Bishop,  Dr.  O’Dwycr,  aud  also 
Mr.  Gregg,  upon  the  matters  connected  with  this 
Roxborough  School,  aud  it  is  right  tliut  wo  should 
ntate  bow  far  we  have  anything  to  do  with  these 
matters  of  controversy.  Wo  have  only  to  deal  with 
any  portion  of  this  institution  that  represents  an. 
endowment  within  the  scope  of  our  Act.  So  far  as 
the  existing  school  is  concerned  it  appears  perfectly 
clear  that  as  a school  it  is  outside  our  jurisdiction 
except  with  the  written  consent  of  those  who  have  its 
management,  for  all  the  pupils  are  Protestants  of  one 
denomination,  and  are  brought  into  the  School  for  the 
] impose  of  being  brought  up  in  that  denomination, 
and  the  whole  government  of  the  school  is  in  the 
bauds  of  Dr.  Gregg,  who  belongs  to  that  denomina- 
tion kiniBelf.  Therefore,  as  regards  tbe  school,  it  was 
simply,  and  I hope  fairly,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  whole  matter  satisfactorily  explained  here,  aud 
allowing  every  gentleman  to  state  his  views,  that  we 
have  heard  evidence.  We  have,  however,  a duty  to 
perform  with  respect  to  the  endowment  represented 
by  the  buildings,  as  they  were  given  np  by  tho  Com- 
missioners of  Education  to  Dr._  Gregg,  and  by  tho 
interest  the  Commissioners  still  possess  in  those 
buildings.  This  was  a diocesan  school,  built  to  some 


extout  with  public  money  under  an  Act  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  intended  - to  provide  superior  educa- 
tion for  all  classes.  Those  schools  wore  afterwards 
vested  in  the  Claro-streot  Commissioners,  this  school 
failed  aud  ceased  to  exist  as  a school,  and  became 
an  empty  and  dilapidated  house  in  their  hands.  Ther 
lot  it  to  Dr.  Gregg  under  the  instrument  of  tenanev 
produced  here,  and  their  interest  still  ap]iears  to  4 
to  be  an  endowment  coming  within  the  Act,  and  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  useful  as  far  as  we  justly  cm 
The  only  proposal  that  has  been  put  before,  us  is  that 
it  should  ho  sold,  ujul  Dr.  Gregg  claims  a right  of  pre- 
emption. l ie  is  in  the  position  in  which  soino  other 
oducationul  bodies  in  the  place  appear  to  he,  he  has 
been  spending  his  money  on  a had  title,  and  ho  could 
be  ovicteil  without  compensation,  inequitably  in  one 
sense,  but  legally  in  another.  Wo  are  bound  to  deal 
with  tho  matter  when  settling  a scheme  for  the 
management  of  the  endowments  vested  in  the  Com- 
lnissioncrs  of  Education  ; wo  will  make  provision 
with  respect  to  this  building  as  jnstly  as  wc  can,  and 
wo  will  consider  what  clauses  wc  can  insert,  if  anj, 
to  protect  Dr.  Gregg  in  the  expenditure  he  has  made! 
It  may  bo  that  ho  should  have  the  refusal  of  the 
building  valued  as  lie  got  it,  or  in  tbe  alternative  that 
compensation  for  his  permanent  improvements  should 
be  paid  to  him  by  tho  Commissioners  out  of  the 
remaining  diocesan  school  funds  which  they  posses, 
to  whatever  extent  a tenant  who  has  spent  money  on 
a bad  title  with  his  eyes  open  is  entitled  to  equitable 
consideration.  Wc  wish  it  to  lie  understood  tluittheoaly 
place  in  which  this  Roxborough-road  School  can  appear 
in  any  scheme  to  ho  framed  by  ns  will  bo  in  a scheme 
or  schemes  for  tho  management  of  tho  endowments 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  us,  having  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  to  establish  a new  school  in  the  building,  the 
school  that  is  now  in  it  is  not  witliin  our  jurisdiction, 
and  the  Commissioners’  interest  in  the  building  is  the 
only  thing  that  comes  within  our  jurisdiction.  Any 
schemes  that  wo  may  prepare  for  the  endowments  held 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  will  eoutaiu  ample 
powers  to  convert  into  monoy  any  buildings  or  pro- 
perty which  cannot  bo  otherwise  made  available  for 
educational  purposes,  ami  it  is  under  such  powers  that 
these  buildings  must  bo  disposed  of. 

1123.  Dr.  Traill. — Suppose  Dr.  Gregg  gives  his 
consent,  could  we  give  him  a scheme  dealing  with  the 
buildings? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGusuon. — If  ho  applied  for  the 
settlement  of  a scheme  under  tho  Act  we  could  cer- 
tainly settle  a scheme  for  him,  and  deal  with  these 
buildings. 

1124.  Rev.  Mr.  Gregg. — Have  I power  to  send  in 
a scheme  ? 

Dr.  Traill. — Wo  prepared  a scheme  for  Monaghan 
which  was  very  much  in  the  same  position.  It  seems 
to  mo  if  you  give  your  consent  to  have  a soheme 
prepared  for  you,  that  this  Commission  should  deal 
with  the  school  as  far  as  it  belongs  to  you,  and  it 
would  bo  quite  within  tho  power  of  tho  Commission 
to  settle  the  terms  on  which  the  buildings  should  be 
convoyed  to  you. 

1 1 25.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Monaghan  School 
was  within  the  compulsory  powers  of  our  Commission, 
Roxborough  is  not,  Monaghan  School  was  under  the 
control  of  a mixed  body  of  Protestants,  and  we  settled 
a scheme  giving  them  a good  intermediate 
available  for  all  the  Protestants  of  the  locality, 
cardinal  difference  is  that  the  Roxborough  Schoo  is 
not  within  tho  our  jurisdiction,  except  with  consen 
If  that  consent  is  given  we  can  prepare  the  draft  o 
scheme  which  wo  will  not  force  upon  Dr.  Gregg, 

in  preparing  wliich  wo  must  give  consideration  8 
the  claims  on  tbe  building. 
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Orl.  11,  1887. 

CATHEDRAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL— (continued). 


Doan  Banbury  examined. 


1126.  Tlie  funds  only  amount  to  .£32  2s.  fid.  per 
minim,  there  is  a full  off  of  £10  sinoo  tlie  Commission 
0f  1880  in  consequence  of  tlio  fall  of  a house  which 
was  in  a dilapidated  state,  and  unfortunately  in  tlio 
fall  two  persons  were  killed.  Sinco  the  last  Com- 
mission I have  placed  the  school  under  the  National 
Board,  and  at  present  on  the  roll  there  are  forty-one 
children  who  receive  primary  education  without  fee 
or  charm,  so  that  I am  more  than  carrying  out  the 
intention  of  the  donor  who  loft  the  money  to  educate 
twenty  poor  Protestant  children. 

1127.  Lord  Justice  FmGinisoN. — Tlio  first  endow- 
ment was  under  a deed  of  1724,  and  a will  ot  1721), 
and  consisted  of  some  tenements  in  Limerick? — Yes. 

1128.  Are  those  the  tenements  that  have  fallen  ? — 

Some  of  them  have  l a lieu. 

1129.  What  do  you  get  from  the  house  property  ? 
—Nothing,  we  have  no  house  property  now,  the  only 
income  we  have  is  derived  from  the  Commissioner’s  ul' 
Charitable  Bequests. 

1130.  I see  there  are  recovered  trust  funds, 
£181  4s.  4 d.,  formerly  left  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  other  monies  amounting  to  £913  12s.  2d.  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  ? 
—We  get  the  interest  of  that,  and  £5  a year  for  a 
house  let  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral, 
I claim  that  house  as  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  and 
not  to  this  charity  at  all,  however,  it  is  taking 
money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  the 
other. 

1131.  We  had  almost  an  identical  case  in  Dublin  in 
8t  Patrick’s  Cathedral  .Schools,  where  they  had  an 
old  school  connected  with  the  Cathedral,  and  also  a 
privately  endowed  school  managed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  they  in  corpora  ted  the  Cathedral  Board  os  a 
governing  body  for  tlio  management  of  all  their 
schools.  If  you  would  got  from  the  ollice  a copy  of 
the  scheme  for  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  Schools  you 
would  probably  find  it  does  wlrnt  you  want  to  do  here. 

1132.  Lord  Justice  Naisii — What  is  tho  actual 
income 'I — £30  15s.  8(1. 

1133.  Lord  Justice  FitzG  iimON. — Who  is  tho 
present  governor  ? — Tho  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Rector  of 
St.  John’s. 

1134.  Lord  Justice  Nairti. — How  is  tlio  money  ap- 
plied ? — £20  a year  to  the  school  mistress,  and  tho  rest 
a expended  on  coni,  books,  and  furniture. 

1135.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon I suppose  the 

ate  of  the  fallen  housn  is  in  existouco  ? — It  is  valueless, 
it  is  jn  an  old  part  of  tho  town,  tlio  agent  lias  lioen  trying 
to  dispose  of  it  but  he  is  only  offered  a few  pounds,  it 
n in  connection  with  a very  largo  charity,  tho  Craven 
charity,  which  is  a widows  charity. 

1136.  Dr.  Traill. — Aro  tlie  almshouses  in  the 
same  place  ? — They  aro  under  the  Hall  charity. 

1137.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbqx. — Who  administers 
the  Graven  fund  t — The  Bishop,  myself,  and  Mr. 
Ungbridge. 

1138.  How  were  you  appointed? — Under  tho  will. 
rh«  Bishop,  Dean,  the  Mayor,  and  Recorder  of 


Limerick,  and  their  successors  for  ever  wero  entrusted  I'.’imB unbury, 
■with  the  houses.  The  Mayor  and  Recorder  at  that 
time  were  Protestants,  but  they  have  long  ceased  to 
act,  so  that  really  the  trust  has  come  into  the  hands 
of  tlio  Dean,  Bishop,  and  Rector  of  St.  John’s. 

1139.  This  being  a strictly  Protestant  charity,  the 
municipal  trustees  would  drop  out  of  it  under  the 
Municipal  Coiqiorations  Act  of  1S42,  but  how  did  the 
Rector  of  St.  John's  come  in? — That  is  a puzzle  to 
me.  I see  no  reason  for  his  coming  in  except  that 
some  of  the  houses  wore  in  St.  John's  parish. 

Archdeacou  Hamilton. — I understood  he  was  a 
member  of  the  trust  board.  I was  rector  of  St.  John’s 
for  fourteen  years,  and  I was  a trustee  for  that  time. 

I think  tlie  Rector  of  St.  John’s  is  mentioned  some- 
where or  other. 

Dean  Banbury. — I never  could  find  it  out  and  I 
know  the  Rector  of  St.  John’s  before  was  also  a 
trustee  when  lie  died. 

1140.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s 
a trustee? — No. 

1141.  Lord  Jnstice  FitzGibbox. — I believe  a 
house  in  Dublin  that  was  originally  bequeathed  to 
this  charity  lias  disappeared? — Yes,  so  it  appears. 

1142.  Dr.  Traill. — What  lias  become  of  the  £40 
a year  that  Mrs.  Craven  bequeathed  ? — I don’t  know 
where  that  is. 

1143.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGtnnox, — Wo  are  not 
practically  advancing  the  matter  by  inquiring  as  to 
the  Craven  charity  which  is  not  educational,  bat  if 
you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  tho 
Rector  of  St.  John’s  should  get  a legal  status,  and 
you  should  associate  one  or  two  laymen  who  might 
help  in  tlie  management  of  your  property  and 
save  you  the  expense  of  nn  agent  you  can  do  so 
now. 

Dean  Bunlury. — I don't  see  what  the  Rector  of  St. 

John’s  lias  to  say  to  the  school,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bishop  and  myself. 

1144.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — As  remaining 
members  of  the  old  board  of  four  ? — The  Mayor  and 
Recorder  have  long  censed  to  act,  and  tlie  trust  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  and  myself. 

Tho  Mayor  of  Limerick. — As  regards  tlie  Mayor,  at 
tlio  lost  meeting  of  the  Craven  Trustees  I was  sum- 
moned, and  recognised  as  a member  of  tlie  board. 

Doan  Bunlury. — That  is  with  regard  to  the 
widows,  but  you  have  no  status  with  regard  to  the 
school. 

1145.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  should  sec 
what  has  been  done  in  tlie  case  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  It  was  a very  similar  ca3e,  and  our  scheme 
has  put  the  matter  for  once  and  all  clear.  Your 
endowment  seems  to  be  within  tho  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  still  appear  to  lie 
trustees. 

Dean  Bunbury. — There  is  no  Recorder  now. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No,  but  thero  is  a pro- 
vision in  the  County  Courts  Act  by  which  his  ollice 
may  be  restored  at  any  time. 


ST.  JOHN’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 


Rev.  Frederick  Langbridgc  sworn. 


1146.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Westropp  trust? — No,  but  I am 
concerned  in  it  os  Rector  of  St.  John's;  £900  was 
left  to  St.  John's  Parochial  School. 

1147.  There  is  also  a grunt  from  tlie  Earl  of 
Limerick  of  school  premises  and  £5  a year? — We  hold 
016  premises  at  the  rout  of  Is.  a year. 


1148.  Where  are  your  schools  ? — Comwallis-stroet. 

1149.  How  many  children  have  you  attending 
them  ?— Thirty-one. 

1160.  Are  they  primary  schools? — Very  primary, 
almost  infants. 

1151.  Are  you  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  ? — We  are  not. 


Rev.  Frederick 
Langbridgc: 
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Oci.  ii.  us*. 

Rev.  Frederick 
Langbriilge. 


1152.  What  income  have  you  ? — Nothing  at  all  but 
£5  for  repairs  allowed  by  Lord  Limerick,  and  £900 
from  the  Westropp  trustees. 

1153.  Who  pays  the  interest? — The  Secretary,  Mr. 
Brown. 

1154.  Who  are  the  trustees? — There  were  eight 
trustees. 

1155.  (Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox  reads  deed  of 
trust.) — How  do  you  apply  the  money? — Entirely  to 
pay  our  teacher,  and  it  is  not  quite  enough  to  do  it. 

1156.  How  do  you  supplement  it? — We  have  got 
it  in  all  kinds  of  irregular  ways,  we  have  asked  our 
congregation  for  it  often. 

1157.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — How  much  do  you  get  a 
year  ? — £41,  and  our  salary  to  the  teacher  is  £45. 

1158.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  holds  the 
school  premises  1 — I really  don’t  know. 

1159.  Does  anybody  look  after  the  property? 

Archdeacon  Hamilton. — It  is  held  under  a rent  of 

Is.  n year  from  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  and  it  is  vested 
in  the  Hector.  While  I was  there  I paid  sixpence 
every  half  year. 

Rev.  Mr.  Langbrkhje. — I have  got  a notice  to-day 
to  pay  the  sixpence. 

1160.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Have  you  any 
lease  ? — No,  there  is  no  lease. 

1161.  The  former  report  states  you  have  a grant? — 
It  is  practically  a gift. 

1162.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  don’t  want  any  inter- 
ference?— Wo  don’t  want  any,  except  that  wc  are  not 
getting  our  money  at  all  now,  the  Westropp  trustees 
have,  paid  us  nothing  for  half  a year,  and  we  are  ex- 
tremely floor  in  our  parish.  Our  parishioners  are 
paupers  to  a man.  My  impression  is  that  they  are 
nearly  all  on  the  verge  of  pnuperdom. 

1163.  Are  you  within  reach  of  Loamy’s  school  ? — 


Not  for  a number  of  the  children  who  attteud  our 
school,  they  aro  very  young. 

1164.  They  don’t  always  remain  young?— They  bo 

from  us  when  they  grow  up.  J ™ 

1165.  Do  you  know  why  the  money  is  not  paid! 

Rev.  Canon  Gregg. — There  is  a whole  year  due  the 

money  was  lent  out  on  that  unfortunate  place,  Bodvke 
there  is  £164  due  to  mo  on  other  charities.  * Colonel 
O’Callaghan  cannot  pay,  he  lion-owed  a large  portion 
of  the  £13,000  belonging  to  the  Westropp  trustees. 

Rev.  Mr.  Langbridye.— Our  position  at  present  is 
that  we  shall  have  to  close  our  school  very  abruptly 
— temporarily,  of  course.  ' 

116G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibmox. — What  is  the 
attendance  at  your  school? — The  average  for  last 
year  was  nineteen  ; wo  have  seven  new  names  within 
the  host  wcok  or  two. 

1167.  You  aro  not  large  enough  to  got  a salary 
from  the  National  Board  I— We  could  geo  a modified 
grant. 

11 08.  We  may  tell  you  exactly  what  we  told  the 
Dean.  If  you  look  at  the  schemes  for  Rahe&y  and 
Coolook  Parochial  Schools,  or  the  Ormond-quay 
Presbyterian  Schools,  you  will  find  they  deal  with 
schools  very  like  yours  ; they  ascertained  the  property, 
and  gave  powers  to  deal  with  and  recover  it,  and 
also  to  manage  the  schools  properly.  Generally 
speaking,  in  such  cases  we  put  the  clergymen  at 
the  head  of  the  governing  body,  and  add  two,  or 
three,  or  four  lay  representatives.  Your  school  is 
not  within  our  compulsory  powers.  I am  afraid  we 
cannot  compel  tenants  to  pay  rents  which  when 
paid  will,  I presume,  reach  the  mortgagees,  and  ulti- 
mately be  transmitted  to  you  for  tlie  teaching  of  your 
poor  children. 


ST.  MICHAEL’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 


Archdeacon  Hamilton  examined. 


ArcMucon 

Hamilton. 


1169.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  con- 
dition of  St.  Michael’s  Parochial  Schools  ? — When  I 
came  into  the  parish  four  years  ago  I found  a paro- 
chial school  established  by  my  predecessor  about  ten 
years  before ; lie  bad  been  receiving  the  income  of  the 
Barkis  Charity,  and  I have  been  receiving  it  since  ; it 
is  the  same  school,  under  tho  same  master  and  mistress, 
and  in  the  same  building.  I put  ii  under  the  National 
Board  two  years  ago.  The  dividend  on  the  endow- 
ment was  to  he  paid  as  long  as  there  was  a parochial 
school  in  St.  Michael’s,  and  there  has  been  one  unin- 
terruptedly, and  is  still. 

1170.  You  receive  the  money  from  the  Com- 


missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequestal— 
Yes. 

1171.  Have  yon  any  other  endowment  ? — No. 

1172.  It  would  not  bo  worth  while  to  settle  a scheme 
for  the  nnuingoincnt  of  this  endowment  alone  ?— ho. 
The  school  has  increased  since  we  put  it  under  the 
Board.  Tho  average  last  year  was  seventy-four  j it 
increased  very  much  since  it  was  put  under  the  Board ; 
there  wore  soventy-ono  in  the  sohool  yesterday.  The 
total  for  1886  on  tho  rolls  was  122.  There  were 
only  ninety-two  tho  year  before  it  was  put  under  the 
Board.  For  tho  three  quarters  this  year  the  total  on 
the  roll  was  105. 


DR.  HALL’S  CHARITY — (continued). 


Dcca  B unbury.  1173.  Dean  Bunbury. — I hand inaChancery  Scheme, 

dated  24th  June,  1880,  by  which  the  portions  of  this 
charity  which  had  up  to  that  date  been  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  education  was  diverted,  and  under 
these  circumstances  I respectully  submit  that  your 
Commission  has  no  authority  to  investigate  or  go  into 
this  matter,  that  it  would  be  ultra  vires.  I may  be 
quite  wrong,  but  it  strikes  me  this  Commission  was 
only  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  exist- 
ing educational  endowments,  and  this  educational 
endowment  ceased  to  exist  by  au  Order  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  on  the  24th  June,  1880.  We  have  it  in 
very  much  better  order  than  it  was  when  you  last  had 
to  look  into  it,  and  we  are  preserving  the  remnant  of 
the  property. 

Lord  Justice  Naistx. — To  what  purpose  was  it 
diverted  ? — To  paying  widows’  pensions.  There  is  au 


almshouse,  and  up  to  tho  date  of  the  scheme  the 
widows  were  only  receiving  £5  a year. 

1174.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGmBON.— Was  the  wm 

which  was  formerly  applied  to  education  diverted t0 
augment  the  widows’  pensions? — Exactly;  their  pen- 
sion was  doubled.  , . 

1175.  What  has  become  of  the  school  buildings  >—■ 

The  portion  of  the  almshouse  building  formerly  u«a 
as  a schoolroom  is  now  available  for  the  acconim  * 
tion  of  the  widows.  . , 

1176.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  cannot  uitertere. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  says  wo  shall  not  divert  Horn 
purposes  that  arc  not  educational  any  money  P 
pears  during  three  years  before  the  Act  to  have 
spent  on  non-educutional  purposes,  unless  we  “n 
tliere  are  no  persons  entitled,  nv  that  the  ll,,rIKHt 
have  failed 
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SACRED  HEART  COLLEGE. 
Rev.  Timothy  O' Keeffe,  s.j.,  examined. 


1177.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  were  anxious 
to  give  us  evidence  in  reference  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
College  1— Yes,  my  lord. 

1178.  How  are  you  connected  with  it? — I am  rector 
of  tbe  College. 

1179.  1b  it  in  connection  with  a religious  order? — 
It  is  with  the  Jesuit  Order. 

1180.  What  property  do  you  possess  ? — We  have  no 
endowment  whatsoever,  the  College  is  carried  on  by 
the  fees  of  the  scholars,  and  by  the  fees  which  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Intermediate  examinations,  and  also  from 
our  own  contributions  to  the  support  of  the  College. 

1181.  The  College  is  carried  on  at  the  Crescent  ? — 
Yes. 

1182.  You  have  prepared  a number  of  pupils  for 
the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — Yes,  and  with  very 
considerable  success. 

1183.  Rev.  Dr.  M01.LOY. — What  was  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils  last  year? — About  110,  of  whom  we  sent 
up  40  for  the  Intermediate. 

1184.  And  nearly  all  of  these  passed  J— All  with 
the  exception  of  live. 

1185.  You  got  a considerable  number  of  prizes? — 
We  got  9 exhibitions,  a gold  medal  for  the  first  place 

1 in  the  middle  grade,  and  2 silver  medals,  retained  2 
exhibitions,  got  6 money  prizes,  and  about  20  p:isses 
with  honours. 

1186.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  all  these 
Limerick  boys  ? — Some  few  come  from  Tipperary,  and 
some  from  Clare  by  train,  nearly  all  are  Limerick 
boys. 

1187.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  greatest 
distance  they  come? — We  have  two  from  the  town 
of  Tipperary,  that  is  the  greatest  distance ; they  come 
by  train  every  morning ; several  boys  come  by  train 
on  the  Clare  line. 

1188.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  you  claim  exemption 
from  the  powers  of  this  Commission  ? — I would  ho 
very  glad  to  come  under  the  Commission  if  it  would 
do  me  any  good. 

1189.  Your  institution  is  entirely  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics? — Yes  ; sometimes  we  have 
Protestants  at  our  school. 

1 190.  But  your  mam  object  is  for  Roman  Catholics? 
—Yes. 

1191.  And  it  is  administered  by  Roman  Catholics? 
—Yes. 

1192.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — What  relation  is 
there  between  your  education,  and  tliat  given  at 
Mungret? — None  whatever,  Mungrot  is  altogether  a 
Royal  University  College,  and  ours  is  an  Intermediate 
school. 

1193.  Then  supposing  a boy  to  go  through  a regu- 
lar course  with  you  they  could  take  him  from  you,  and 
carry  him  through  a university  course  ? — It  may  be  so, 
but  we  have  sevoral  boys  studying  the  Intermediate 
course  who  could  matriculate  long  before  they  finished 
with  us. 

1194.  Which  do  you  consider  the  more  difficult,  the 
Royal  University  Matriculation  or  the  Iutenuediate? 
— The  Intermediate  certainly.  The  passes  for  matri- 
culation in  the  Royal  would  be  equivalent  to  a pass  in 
the  junior  grade  in  the  same  subjects.  And  one 
of  the  great  defects  that  I have  to  complain,  of  is  that 
some  of  the  boys  who  wish  to  pass  from  the  Interme- 
diate to  the  Royal  find  it  difficult,  for  although  the 
standard  is  the  same,  sometimes  the  books  are  different. 
For  example,  in  Latin  for  the  matriculation  in  the 
Royal  there  are  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  Aeneid  and 
Catiline,  whereas  the  books  prescribed  for  the  junior 
grade  this  year  are  Nepos  and  the  First  Book  of  the 
Aeneid.  I wish  to  have  it  on  record  tliat  here  we 
^ m Limerick  car  lying  011  a very  successful  school 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  we,  the  J esuit  Order, 
are  carrying  it  on  at  a very  great  pecuniary  loss,  and 


entirely  at  our  own  expense,  except  so  far  as  fees 
go. 

1195.  What  are  the  fees? — The  nominal  fee  is 
.£6  15s.,  but  it  is  very  rarely  we  get  it,  several  boys 
pay  us  nothing.  I suppose  last  year  in  fees  our  aver- 
age would  be  a little  more  than  £4  5s. 

1190.  What  fee  is  a boy  of  the  ordinary  class 
wanting  Intermediate  education  as  a rule  able  to  pay  ? 
— They  say  they  are  not  able  to  pay  us,  although 
they  require  the  education.  I don’t  think  £G  15s.  is 
at  all  a large  fee,  hut  still  several  of  the  parents  object 
to  pay  that  fee,  and  ask  us  for  a reduction,  and  we 
have  to  make  the  reduction. 

1197.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  teachers  have  you? 
— We  have  occupied  solely  with  education  four  Jesuits, 
two  assistant  masters  who  are  not  Jesuits,  and  we 
have  four  Jesuits  who  are  partially  employed. 

1198.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  teach 
all  the  subjects  of  the  Intermediate  course  ? — All  the 
subjects,  we  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  drawing,  music,  Celtic, 
and  French. 

1199.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  yonr  pupils  enter 
the  Royal  University  from  your  school? — Occa- 
sionally. 

1200.  How  do  they  carry  on  their  education  for  the 
Royal  University  after  leaving  your  school  ? — They 
substantially  prepare  by  the  Intermediate  course,  and 
then  they  study  privately  perhaps  for  a month  or 
two,  read  up  the  particular  books  that  may  be  required 
for  matriculation.  We  have  also  a special  matricula- 
tion class  in  our  school. 

1201.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  do  they  got  instruc- 
tion for  the  remaining  part  of  the  Royal  University 
course  ? — Some  I know  have  entered  Trinity  College 
and  some  are  in  Mungrot. 

1202.  And  others  perhaps  prepare  themselves  by 
private  study  ? — Others  by  private  study.  I am  not 
aware  of  anyone  in  University  College. 

1203.  Dr.  Traill. — Some  of  them  have  gone  to 
Trinity  College?— Yes;  one  of  them  is  Mr.  Charles 
Doyle. 

1204.  Professor  Dougiierty.  — If  the  trustees  of 
Mungrot  tiro  able  to  effect  their  aim  by  making  that 
College  a University  College,  do  you  think  your  school 
will  act  as  a feeder  to  the  college  ? — I don’t  think  it 
would  supply  mauy  boys  to  it.  I don’t  think  many 
would  be  likely  to  go. 

1205.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  the  boys  that  go  to 
Mungret  more  advanced  than  the  boy's  that  come  to 
you  ? — Yes,  they  require  them  to  lie  more  advanced. 

1206.  Professor  Dougherty. — They  are  preparing 
buys  in  Mungret  for  the  matriculation  examination  of 
tha  Royal,  and  if  the  matriculation  examination  is 
about  ns  hard  as  that  of  the  junior  grade,  the  boys  who 
enter  Mungret  would  seem  to  lit*  of  the  same  class  ? — 
Well,  they  are  boarders  at  Mungret,  and  they  may 
have  a particular  object  in  entering  there. 

1207?  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Do  you  mean 
the  ohject  of  preparing  for  ecclesiastical  life  and  join- 
ing your  order  ? — No,  very  few  join  our  order  or 
become  priests  here. 

1208.  Then  to  what  object  do  you  refer? — Becom- 
ing missionary  priests  in  England  and  America,  and 
other  places. 

1209.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  years  has  your 
institution  been  here  ? — Twenty  seven-years. 

1210.  Rev.  DcMolloy. — Are  your  boys  of  the  same 
social  status  as  those  who  go  to  Mungret  ? — Better  I 
should  say. 

1211.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Does  your  school 
at  present  supply  Intermediate  education  in  Limerick 
to  the  best  classes  in  Limerick  itself  who  want  it? — 
It  does,  amply. 

1212.  Have  you  sufficient  accommodation? — We 
could  take  twice  as  many. 


Oct.  II,  1887. 

Kcv.  Timothy 
O'Keeffe,  s.j. 
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1213.  It  is  a great  deal  cheaper  in  proportion  to 
maintain  a school  with  200  pupils  than  with  100 1 — 

It  is. 

1214.  Lord-  Justice  Naish. — Have  yon  the  building 
off  the  Crescent  that  was  formerly  a Catholic  diocesan 
school  ? — No,  that  is  now  leased  as  a boarding-house 
for  ladies. 

1215.  Is  there  any  provision  in  Limerick  for  board- 
ing clever  boys  who  want  to  get  a good  Intermediate 
education? — None.  There  ore  some  boys  who  come 
from  the  country  and  we  provide  them  with  safe 
lodgings,  and  have  a kind  of  supervision  over  them. 

1216.  How  many  boys  have  you  coming  in  from 
the  country  ? — Sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  train  suits 


very  well.  The  parents  complain  very  often  of  the 
fares  being  a great  expense  upon  them,  frequently 
much  more  than  the  fees.  1 

1217.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  is  the  distance 
from  Tipperary  to  Limerick  ? — About  twenty-six 
miles. 

1218.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I suppose  you  would  be 
very  glad  to  get  any  endowment  we  have  to  dispose 
of  1— Certainly,  that  is  the  reason  I appear-  here. 

1219.  Dr.  Traill. — What  amount  do  you  receive 

in  result  fees  from  the  Intermediate  Board  1 Last 

year  we  got  £113  ; we  have  to  pay  £230  to  extern 
teachers. 

The  sitting  terminated. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1887. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Ennis. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  DJ5.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d., 
m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  introductory  statement. 
"KILLALOE  DIOCESAN  COLLEGE. 

Rev.  Denis  Kelly  sworn. 


1220.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  position 
do  you  hold  in  the  Diocesan  College  ? — I am  one  of 
the  teachers,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Institution. 

1221.  From  the  Report  of  1880,  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  Killaloe  Diocesan  College  hod  be- 
come inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  College, 
and  that  new  buildings  wore  then  in  the  course  of 
election  at  Ennis,  have  they  been  since  erected  ? — Yes. 

1222.  How  are  the  premises  held  1 — Tlioy  are  vested 
iu  trustees,  the  Right  Rev.  James  Ryan,  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese;  the  Very  Rev.  John  Egan, 
who  was  then  President  of  the  College  and  is  now  a 
Follow  of  the  Royal  University  in  Dublin,  and  a 
Commissioner  of  Intermediate  Education;  and  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Fogarty,  the  Catholic  Administrator  of 
the  paiish  of  Ennis  (produces  deed). 

1223.  This  is  a deed  of  January  31, 1878,  reciting  a 
conveyance  from  the  Landed  Estates  Court  of  Novem- 
ber 26,  1868,  of  part  of  the  lands  of  Clonroadmore, 
containing  16a.  Or.  12p.,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan, 
that  the  Right  Rev.  James  Ryan  being  desirous  of 
erecting  a Diocesan  College  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Killaloe  had  purchased 
the  lands  from  Thomas  Meehan  for  £1,200.  The 
trust  is  to  hold  the  premises  as  building  ground  for 
the  Diocesan  College  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Killaloe,  and  for  such  other  uses,  trusts,  and  pur- 
poses relating  to  said  Diocesan  College,  and  the 
education  therein  of  the  people  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  ot  Killaloe  as  may  hereafter  be  declared  by 
the  said  Right  Rev.  James  Ryan  by  any  deed  or 
deeds.  Has  there  been  any  further  deed  declaring 
the  trusts  of  the  College  ? — No  further  deed. 

1224.  On  the  face  of  the  deed  the  college  is  exempt 
from  our  jurisdiction.  Do  you  desire  to  give  us  any 
evidence  J— Yes,  my  lord,  I submitted  a query  sheet  to 
the  Commission ; about  last  Christmas  I prepared  it, 
and  I wish  now  to  put  it  in  as  correct 


1225.  When  was  the  present  college  opened?— 
August,  1881. 

1226.  Were  the  buildings  completed  at  that  time? 
— Yes,  practically.  Some  works  were  to  be  completed 
in  the  ground,  anil  the  play  hall  was  to  be  erected, 
but  the  college  itself  was  completed. 

1227.  What  accommodation  have  you  in  the  col- 
lege?— Eighty  single  bedrooms,  two  dormitories  that 
would  accommodate  thirty-five  or  forty  each  ; a veiy 
largo  schoolroom  that  would  very  easily  accommodate 
100  boys  at  study,  and  in  case  of  necessity  120  or  140, 
and  there  arc  fivo  veiy  commodious  class  rooms. 

1228.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  accommodation 
have  you  for  boarders,  and  what  accommodation  for  day 
boys  ? — We  could  accommodate  150  boarders,  anil  in 
addition  we  could  receive  day  boys. 

1229.  How  many  day  boys  in  addition  to  the 
hoarders  ? — I should  say  another  hundred. 

1230.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  accommo- 
dation have  you  for  the  teaching  staff? — Two  very 
commodious  sets  of  apartments  for  the  president  and 
vice-president,  and  the  remainder  of  tbo  teacliing  staff 
are  accommodated  in  the  ordinary  rooms ; they  take 
one  room  as  a sitting  room,  and  another  room  as  a 
bedroom. 

1231.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  whole  building?— 
It  was  erected  by  public  subscription,  and  the  foil 
amount  was  £20,527  19s.  lOcf. 

1232.  Was  all  that  expended  upon  the  buildings  ? 
— All  that,  and  some  money  in  addition,  a few 
hundred  pounds  that  came  in  afterwards,  hut  that  was 
the  amount  that  was  published  in  the  list  in  lbs 
Freeman’s  Journal  of  November,  7,  1882. 

1233.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Can  you  say  roughly  now 
how  much  has  been  expended? — Roughly,  about 
£21,000,  and  that  money  was  given  by  public  sub- 
scription. The  Coadjutor  Bishop  subscribed  £6,209. 
the  priests  of  the  diocese  subscribed  £12,071  ID-  •**» 


* Appendix  B.  No.  VI.  (a)  and  (6),  pp.  492-494. 
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and  there  was  one  diocesan  collection  and  the  laity 
subscribed  £2,256  8s.  7 d. 

1234.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGiBBON. — Then  the  whole 
of  the  money  was  raised  in  the  diocese  itself  from  the 
bishop,  priests,  and  laity  1 — Yes,  not  n single  penny 
came  from  outside. 

1235.  Were  yon  able  to  invest  any  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  college! — Not  a penny. 

1236.  Then  the  entire  money  is  represented  by  the 
buildings  1 — Yes. 

1287.  Is  the  purchase-money  included! — It  is. 

1238.  Since  you  opened  the  building  what  has  been 
the  number  of  your  pupils  1 — During  1879  and  1880, 
boarders  48,  day  boys  98 ; 1882-83,  boarders  62, 
day  scholars  63;  1883-84,  boarders  Cl,  day  scholars  67 ; 
1884-85,  boarders  52,  day  scholars  70. 

1239.  Now,  give  us  the  numbers  at  the  present 
date  ? — At  this  season  of  the  year  our  numbers  are 
not  quite  full. 

1240.  Give  us  your  numbers  for  18861 — Last  year 
43  boarders  and  67  day  boys. 

1241.  What  fee  is  paid  by  the  boarders ! — £30. 

1242.  Did  all  pay  £30  or  were  any  free! — There 
was  no  boarder  free,  there  was  some  slight  reduction 
made  in  some  cases. 

1248.  In  connection  with  the  college  are  there  any 
burses  or  funds  availablo  to  assist  pupils ! — There  is 
no  burse  or  fund  available  in  connection  with  the 
college,  except  the  fees  paid  by  the  boys,  and  some 
small  fund  we  get  from  the  Intermediate  Board.  The 
lands  connected  with  the  college  bring  a small  sum 
yearly ; the  principal  parts  of  the  lands  are  used  as 
playgrounds  for  the  boys,  but  some  hay  and  grazing  is 
taken  o(T  the  lands  notwithstanding  that  they  lmve 
been  used  as  playgrounds,  that  brings  from  £15  to 
£20.  We  have  been  left  a small  bequest  of  laud  as  part 
of  our  resources  by  Miss  Leary  (copy  will  produced), 
containing  devise  of  “ the  Hawn  Held,’’  with  the  fol- 
lowing condition — “ I direct  that  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  bequest  of  the  Hawn  field  there  shall  be  educated 
as  day  pupils,  free,  two  poor  deserving  boys  to  be 
selected  by  the  President  yearly. 

1244.  What  was  the  value  of  the  field  1 — It  was  not 
very  much.  Miss  Leaiy  was  under  a misapprehension 
as  to  the  quantity  of  land  sho  held ; part  of  what 
she  wished  to  bequeath  was  only  a tenancy,  and  the 
quantity  of  laud  that  came  to  us  was  only  about  three 
Irish  acres;  we  have  that  now  in  addition  to  the 
fifteen  acres. 

1245.  And  in  return  you  are  obliged  to  educate 
two  free  pupils! — Yes. 

1246.  Is  that  the  only  property  you  have! — Yes. 

1247.  What  are  the  day  boys’  fees  1 — £6  for  day 
boys  who  are  learning  classics,  and  £4  for  day  boys 
who  are  not  learning  classics,  per  annum. 

124S.  Are  all  the  day  boys  paying! — There  are 
two  boys  free  on  the  Leaiy  bequest,  and  there  are 
some  other  boys  free.  It  is  not  known  that  they  are 
free,  but  they  are  admitted  because  they  find  a 
difficulty  in  paying,  it  is  simply  a matter  of  generosity. 

1249.  Are  the  day  boys  all  from  Ennis  or  the 
neighbourhood! — No,  they  are  not,  there  are  some 
boys  who  come  to  lodge  in  Ennis,  and  go  as  day  boys 
to  the  school. 

1250.  Where  do  the  boarders  come  from! — Prin- 
cipally from  the  Diocese  of  Killaloe,  but  we  also  get 
a considerable  number  of  pupils  from  the  Diocese  of 
Kilfenora ; it  is  a small  diocese  in  the  north-west  of 
Clare  containing  two  baronies,  Burren  and  Corcomroe. 

1251.  Is  there  any  other  Intermediate  school  in 
K-illaloe  or  Kilfenora ! — There  is  no  other  Catholic 
Grammar  School. 

1252.  Rev.  Dr.MoiLOY. — Do  you  get  any  boys  from 
Cslway  ! — We  get  a considerably  number  of  boys  from 
tbe  portion  corresponding  with  the  Diocese  of  Kil- 
ffi&cduagli,  about  Gort  and  Oraamore,  which  is  really 
tiie  portion  of  Galway  connected  with  Olare. 

1253.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — What  is  the 
course  of  education? — We  follow  the  intermediate 


programme  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  school ; then  we 
have  a number  of  boys  preparing  for  the  various  pro- 
fessional examinations — some  preparing  for  solicitors 
examinations,  some  for  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
some  for  the  matriculation  of  the  Royal  University,  but 
those  are  not  constant  classes.  When  hoys  require  to 
be  prepared  for  examinations  we  form  a class  for  them. 

1254.  Have  you  any  pupils  preparing  for  the  Royal 
University  matriculation! — Not  very  many.  Last 
year  we  had  one  boy  who  read  his  first  year's  Univer- 
sity course,  and  passed  in  June,  he  has  left  us  now, 
and  gone  to  professional  studies. 

1255.  Where  doeB  lie  pursue  those  ? — I don’t  know 
where  he  has  gone. 

1256.  Dr.  Tbaill. — How  many  of  your  boys  learn 
Greek  ? — Practically  all  our  boys  learn  Greek. 

1257.  Rev.  Dr.  Mqlloy. — In  1882-83  there  were 
eightv-soven  learning  Greek,  in  1883-84  there  were 
eighty-six,  in  1884-85  there  were  seventy-four? — 
Yes,  those  numbers  are  correct, 

1258.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Almost  all  your 
boys  learn  mathematics  J — Almost  all. 

1259.  You  have  a small  number  learning  physical 
and  natural  science  ? — A very  small  number,  merely 
when  it  is  necessary  to  pass  an  examination,  as  it  is, 
for  the  Royal  University,  and  at  present  for  the 
College  of  Surgeons. 

1260.  What  appliances  have  you  got  for  these 
subjects  1 — I may  say  none. 

1261.  I understood  you  to  say  you  bave  no  funds 
with  which  to  provide  them  except  the  fees  of  the  boys? 
— No  funds. 

1262.  How  many  are  engaged  in  teaching  ? — We 
have  five  resident  teachers,  four  priests,  and  one  lay- 
man, and  wo  lmve  one  teacher,  not  resident,  for  music 
and  singing. 

1268.  What  branch  is  taken  by  the  layman  ? — 
Principally  English  and  mathematics. 

1264.  Does  each  of  the  four  clerical  gentlemen  tako 
a separate  class  or  a separate  subject? — Mainly  a 
separate  class. 

1265.  Ho  do  you  dispose  of  the  fees! — We  divide 
them  amongst  ourselves. 

1266.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.—  They  go  chiefly  to  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  College  ? — Exclusively,  and  of 
course  we  have  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  and  sometimes 
repairs  of  the  College. 

1267.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibhon. — I see  in  1882-83 
you  received  £28  6s.  9<£,  in  1884—85  you  received 
£34  2s.  4 cl.,  in  1885-86  you  received  £45  13s.  Od.  in 
results  fees  from  the  Intermediate  examinations! — Yes, 
my  lord. 

1268.  Do  yon  know  what  your  amount  will  be  this 
year  ? — It  will  bo  about  £65,  but  I should  point  out 
the  figures  have  been  very  voided — one  year  we  got 
£128,  last  year  we. got  £78  16s.  6d.,  the  fluctuation  is 
not  attributable  to  any  change  in  the  school,  but  no 
changes  in  the  rules  of  the  Intermediate  Board.  The 
Board  has  only  a fixed  sum  of  money  to  distribute, 
and  the  numbers  presenting  themselves  for  examination 
vary  from  year  to  year,  and  as  the  fund  is  fixed  the 
Board  has  to  cut  down  its  fees  if  a large  number  present 
themselves.  If  a small  number  present  themselves 
the  Board  can  raise  its  fees. 

1269.  Dr.  Trait.t. — So  that  the  more  pupils  the 
schools  send  in  the  less  money  they  will  get  ? — The 
more  the  country  sends  in.  And  the  expense  of  ex- 
amination is  constantly  varying  too ; the  larger  the 
number,  the  greater  the  expense  of  examination,  and, 
therefore,  the  less  will  be  the  balance  to  be  divided 
among  the  schools,  and  if  a sufficiently  large  number 
presented  themselves  for  examination  you  would  not 
have  a penny  to  give  to  the  boys. 

1270.  It  may  make  the  amount  less  to  each  boy, 
but  it  would  not  make  tho  results  fees  less  to  the 
College  ? — It  will  necessarily  make  tho  amount  loss  to 
the  colleges  too,  for  at  present  the  examinations  cost 
£7,000  odd,  and  the  administration  costs  between 
£3,000  and  £4,000,  so  that  iB  £11,000. 
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1271.  I thought  you  said  the  results  fees  were  a 
constant  quantity  ?— Oh,  no,  they  are  constantly 
changing.  In  18SG  the  examinations  cost  £7,GG1 
19s.  Id.,  and  the  administration  cost  £3,073,  that  is 
roughly  £11,000  for  the  working  expenses,  that  left 
about  £23,000  to  be  divided  among  the  schools  in 
result  fees,  and  the  pupils  in  exhibitions  and  prizes. 
Then  if  the  number  to  be  examined  increases  the 
expenses  of  examination  iuid  administration  must  be 
subtracted  from  the  amount  given  to  the  boys  and  to 
the  teachers. 

1272.  Gev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  that  deduction 
principally  falls  on  the  result  fees  and  not  on  the 
prizes  1 — Yes. 

1273.  — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  what  do  you 
attribute  the  decline  in  the  number  of  your  boarders  ? 
— When  we  opened  the  new  college  in  1881  there  was 
a considerable  rush  of  boarders,  our  number  of  day 
boys  had  been  much  larger  before  that,  and  our 
number  of  boarders  smaller  ; the  average  number  of 
boarders  in  the  college  during  the  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  years  of  its  existence  would  be  about 
forty-five  or  forty -six,  but  immediately  after  tbeoponing 
of  the  new  college  there  was  a rush  of  boarders,  several 
of  those  who  had  been  day  boys  became  boarders, 
therefore  the  number  of  hoarders  became  artificially 
high,  and  the  number  of  day  boys  declined,  so  that  the 
number  forty-three  is  not  so  much  below  the  average. 

1274.  Do  you  consider  the  number  forty-three  or 
thereabouts  represents  tlio  normal  number  that  would 
require  instruction  as  boarders? — Not  the  number  that 
would  require  it,  but  the  number  that  could  afford  to 
pay  for  it. 

1275.  Rev.Dr.  Molloy. — Was  the  number  that  could 
afford  to  pay  reduced  by  the  depression  of  the  times  ? 
— The  number  of  day  hoys  has  been  far  more  reduced 
than  that  of  hoarders,  because  the  total  numbers 
have  gone  down  and  the  change  in  the  times  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  day  boys. 

127G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think 
the  decline  in  the  times  would  affect  day  boys  paying 
£G  a year  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  would  affect 
boarders  paying  £30 1 — It  has  affected  them. 

1277.  Dr.  Thaill. — The  day  boys  have  not  been 
affected  as  much  as  the  boarders  1 — Much  more. 

1278.  Not  during  the  last  five  years  1 — But  the 
number  of  boarders  during  the  year's  you  have  in  the 
return  was  abnormally  large,  and  the  number  of  day 
boys  was  rather  small. 

1279.  In  1880  you  had  ninety-eight  day  boys,  and 
in  1882  and  1883  you  had  only  sixty-three  1 — Yes. 

1280.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  the  times  wore  bettor 
do  you  think  some  of  the  day  boys  would  come  to  you 
as  boarders?— Not,  I think,  of  our  present  dayboys. 

1281.  From  what  distance  do  your  present  day 
boys  come  1—  Chiefly  from  the  town  of  Ennis,  and  from 
a radius  of  about  four  miles  around  the  town ; thoy 
drive  in,  some  walk  and  some  drive. 

1282.  About  what  proportion  come  from  the  country 
parts? — The  day  boys  who  come  from  their  own  homes 
in  a circuit  around  town,  ar.d  those  day  boys  who 
come  from  a distant  part  of  the  country  and  lodge  in 
town,  are  about  half  the  whole  number  of  day  boys. 

1283.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  the  age 
limits  of'  the  Intermediate  Board  affect  you  ? — They 
press  very  heavily  upon  us.  At  the  last  examination 
of  the  Intermediate  Board  in  J one,  in  the  senior  grade 
we  had  sixteen  boys  |I  mentioned  eighteen  in  the 
return,  but  two  left  before  the  examinations,  one  of 
them  became  clerk  of  a union  in  the  county),  of  the  six- 
teen boys  there  was  only  one  boy  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Then  in  the  middle  grade  there  were  twenty- 
two  boys,  and  only  five  of  them  were  under  seventeen 
years  of  age ; and  in  the  junior  grade  we  had  two 
divisions  making  altogether  thirty  boys,  of  these  there 
were  only  eleven  under  the  limit  of  age ; thus  in  the 
three  grades  we  had  sixty-eight  boys  all  of  whom  had 
read  the  full  course  for  the  Intermediate  in  classics, 
mathematics,  French,  and  English,  except  a couple  of 


boys  who  had  not  read  Greek,  and  we  were  only  able 
to  present  seventeen  out  of  those.  Of  those  seventeen 
candidates,  fifteen  passed  the  examination ; two 
obtained  exhibitions ; two  retained  exhibitions  pre- 
viously obtained  ; and  four  won  prizes. 

1284.  The  ago  limit  prevented  you  in  the  other 
cases  ? — Yes. 

1 285.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  do  you  account 

for  so  many  of  your  boys  being  over  the  ago  limit  1 

They  come  to  school  late  in  life.  We  get  some  boys 
who  come  to  a grammar  school  for  the  first  time  at 
seventeen  and  even  eighteen. 

128G.  Why  is  that? — Tho  reason  is  that  Ireland  is 
poor  and  the  people  cannot  afford  to  make  education 
a luxury,  they  try  to  get  the  necessaries  of  intellectual 
life  os  cheaply  as  they  can,  and  they  fiud  that  the 
cheapest  way  is  to  keep  the  children  in  the  various 
districts  in  the  primary  schools  until  they  have  ac- 
quired a competent  knowledge  of  English  and  Mathe- 
matics, and  then  about  fifteen  or  perhaps  sixteen  they 
send  them  to  the  grammar  school,  and  when  they 
come  to  the  grammar  school  they  devote  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  tlio  study  of  Classics  and  French, 
and  perhaps  a little  History  and  Literature,  and  in 
that  way  they  get  through  their  granunar  school 
course  in  a very  short  time. 

1287.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Must  not  that 
have  a tendency  to  correct  itself ; is  it  not  in  the  end  a 
very  wasteful  way  to  keep  the  expensive  part  of  the 
education  until  the  boy  has  reached  a time  of  life 
when,  if  he  had  begun  a little  sooner,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  help  himself?— I don’t  think  that  is  sa 
There  is  very  little  use  in  a boy  going  to  professional 
studies  until  he  is  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  if  that 
boy  is  sent  to  school  at  twelve  lie  has  to  spend  five 
years  at  the  grammar  solxool,  and  that  will  cost  £159 
if  ho  is  a boarder. 

1288.  Dr.  Molloy. — Suppose  he  brought  up  as 
much  primary  knowledge  at  twelve  as  he  now  brings 
up  at  sixteen,  why  should  he  remain  five  years  in  the 
grammar  school?— I will  just  explain:  the  usual 
system  that  we  have  found  in  this  county  is  this,  the 
best  boys  coine  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  the  gram- 
mar school,  they  have  already  got  a primary  know- 
ledge of  English  and  Mathematics.  Then  a very  largo 
number  of  them  got  through  their  grammar  school 
work  in  two  years,  and  they  go  to  their  professional 
studies  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  then  they  have 
their  professions  at  twenty-three. 

1289.  I understand  perfectly  well  that  this  is  the 
system  they  follow,  but  I don’t  understand  that  it  is 
a good  system  1 — I don’t  hold  that  it  is  a good  system, 
on  tho  contraiy. 

1290.  And  T cannot  see  that  it  is  an  economical 
system  ? — I differ  with  you  there,  I think  it  is 
economical. 

1291.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — I suppose  the  amount 
of  classical  knowledge  they  require  to  qualify  them 
selves  for  commencing  their  professional  studies  is  not 
very  great  ? — You  have  some  idea  of  it  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

1292.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  the  pre- 
liminary solicitors'  examination  Latin  is  compulsory 
also  ? — Yes. 

1293.  Dr.  Molloy. — Up  to  the  time  they  finish 
their  grammar  school  education  they  have  not  been 
in  a position  to  earn  any  money  for  themselves  or  their 
families  ? — No. 

1294.  Would  it  not  be  more  economical  if  they 
finished  their  grammar  school  education  at  seventeen 
than  to  begin  it  at  seventeen  ? — It  may  not.  I *“* 
give  you  an  instance.  There  is  a certain  dispensary 
doctor  in  this  county  who  came  to  school  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  he  remained  three  years  at  school,  and 
he  went  then  to  his  professional  studies ; he  took  on 
the  degree  of  the  Royal  University  in  four  y*®1* 
being  then  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Soon  afterwar  * 
the  dispensary  which  lie  now  holds  was  about  ® 
become  vacant,  and  there  was  much  anxiety  on  1 
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pari  of  himself  and  his  friends  as  to  'whether  ho  should 
have  completed  the  required  age.  In  point  of  fact  he 
attained  just  in  the  nick  of  time  the  ago  prescribed  by 
the  rules  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  would 
have  been  useless  for  him  to  have  had  his  profession 
two  years  before,  and  therefore  if  he  had  gone  to  the 
grammar  school  at  twelve  instead  of  sixteen  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  for  four  years  longer  at  school,  and 
would  not  have  been  able  to  earn  anything  for  himself 
until  lie  was  twenty-three. 

1295.  And  is  the  same  also  true  in  the  case  of  a 
solicitor? — Yes,  practically,  or  in  the  Church  lie  could 
not  become  a clergyman. 

1296.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  seventeen  not  a 
very  late  age  to  begin  a grammar  school  education  ? — 
I quite  admit  that,  and  1 admit  the  custom  ia  a bad 
one,  lint  I think  a system  of  education  should  suit 
itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  country,  and  it  would  be 
silly  to  try  to  suit  tbo  conditions  of  the  country  to 
a,  system  of  education. 

1297.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  do  you  hold  it  is 
desirable  for  a man  who  intends  to  become  a doctor 
to  keep  back  bis  grammar  school  education  until  he 
is  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  ago  1 — I hold  it  unde- 
sirable, but  the  people  find  it  economical. 

1298.  No,  the  people  think  it  economical  ? — "Well, 
it  is  the  same  thing. 

1299.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
tendency  to  right  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Intermediate  system? — Not  the  slightest. 

1300.  A clever  boy  who  can  coiue  up  to  the  average 
of  one  in  ten  gets  on  exhibition  of  £20  a year,  at 
least,  for  his  education — does  not  that  attract  boys 
to  study  sooner  ? — I have  known  it  to  attract  three  or 
four  perhaps,  not  more,  and  I believe  for  the  futuro  it 
will  have  less  power,  because  the  Intermediate  system 
has  been  losing  its  novelty,  and  there  is  not  as  much 
curiosity  or  anxiety  about  it  as  in  tbo  earlier  years. 

1801.  Do  not  the  bulk  of  your  boys,  who  are 
within  the  age,  still  go  to  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions t— All  who  are  within  the  age  go,  and  we  make 
a great  effort  even  to  bring  in  those  who  are  not. 

1302.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  if  they  win  exhibi- 
tions under  this  economical  system  they  are  not  paid, 
because  they  are  beyond  tbo  age? — They  are  not  paid, 
and  three- fourths  of  them  are  excluded  altogether. 

1303.  Is  not  that  an  argument  against  your  system  f 
— After  all,  the  chances  of  getting  nn  exhibition  are 
rather  small,  and  if  one  boy  succeeds  in  getting  an 
exhibition,  and  thus  lessening  the  expenses  of  his 
education,  what  about  the  nine  who  don’t  succeed, 
and  who  have  been  at  tlic  expense  of  education  since 
the  age  of  twelve. 

1304.  Dr.Tiunx. — I suppose  if  the  boy  had  to  pay 
for  his  own  education,  olid  then  realise  the  money  after- 
wards, it  would  be  economical  to  go  in  earlier  ?— Yes. 

1305.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
prospect  of  an  increase  of  students  in  your  college  ? — 
It  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  limes,  if  the  times 
improved  there  would  be  a very  great  and  rapid  increase 
indeed. 

1306.  What  is  the  largest  number  you  ever  had  ? — 
I wish  to  present  a list,  during  the  twenty-one  years 
that  the  college  was  opened  992  boys  passed  through  it. 

1307.  How  do  you  account  for  the  larger  falling  off 
in  day  boys  paying  £4  than  in  boarders  paying  £30  ? 
—A  great  many  boys  from  the  town  went  to  the 
college  to  get  somewhat  a higher  education  than  they 
could  get  in  the  primary  schools  in  the  town.  Though 
they  did  not  intend  to  turn  their  grammar  school 
education  to  any  particular  purpose— such  as  the 
taking  out  of  a profession — yet,  as  long  as  the  times 
were  good,  a large  number  of  boys  wont  to  the  college 
w get  something  of  a better  education.  That  class  of 
toys  were  generally  day  boys  from  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  bad  times  those  boys  are  not  prepared 
to  pay  for  what  I may  call  an  accomplishment,  and 
they  have  fallen  off,  whereas  the  boarders  are  mainly 
boys  that  come  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  a pro- 


fession; they  have  a definite  purpose  before  them,  OcL  12, 1887. 
and  their  number  has  not  been  so  much  affected. 

You  will  remember,  on  the — Appendix  B,  No.  VI.  Kollv. 

(c) — list  I hand  in,  that  the  numbers  commenced  to 
increase  about  1871  and  1S72. 

1308.  They  rise  then  very  rapidly  for  two  years, 
and  remain  steady  for  six  or  seven  ? — Everyone  knows 
that  the  times  from  1871  to  1878  were  exceedingly 
good,  and  during  all  that  period  ihe  number's  were 
very  high.  In  1879  we  had  a sort  of  famine  in  Ire- 
land, anti  the  numbers  suddenly  fell  twenty.  Then 
wc  had  a period  of  depression  from  1880  to  1885  ; the 
times  were  not  exactly  bad  times,  but  they  were  dull 
times,  i.n<l  during  those  years  the  numbers  were  steady, 
about  125  or  128,  and  the  years  1886  and  1S87  have 
been  particularly  bad  years.  I remember  the  Cowper 
Commission  stated  that  beginning  January,  1886, 
there  was  a drop  of  18  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  pro- 
duce as  compared  with  the  previous  yeare  from  1879 
to  1886. 

1309.  Yon  have  had  a reduction  of  30  per  cent,  in 
your  numbers  since  1879  ? — Yes. 

1310.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  your  boj-s  mostly 
the  sons  of  farmers  ? — The  sous  of  farmers,  shopkeepers, 
and  the  sons  of  some  professional  gentlemen.  The 
greater  number,  however,  of  the  boarders  are  the 
sons  of  farmers  ; half  the  day  boys  would  be  the  sons 
of  shopkeepers  and  professional  gentlemen  about  the 
town  of  Ennis. 

1311.  Dr.  Traill. — When  yon  say  1886  and  18S7 
are  very  bad  years,  do  yon  mean  in  prices  or  produce  ? 

— I mean  prices. 

1312.  Was  not  the  produce  very  large? — No  ; the 
produce  of  butter  was  reduced  to  almost  half — so  I am 
told.  I am  not  a farmer,  but  the  quantity  of  butter, 
on  account  of  the  excessive  beat  in  the  summer,  and 
the  very  siuaU  quantity  of  grass,  was  reduced . 

1313.  Do  you  depend  mostly  on  buttev  and  cattle 
in  this  county  ? — Yes. 

1314.  Rev.Dr.  Molloy. — The  falling  off  in  mi  mhers 
corresponds  with  the  depression  of  the  times? — Cer- 
tainly, and  if  the  times  improve  our  school  is  sure  to 
go  up  again. 

1315.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbos. — At  the  best 
times,  your  maximum  number  appeal’s  to  have  been 
under  1G0? — The  numbers  I havo  given  there  are 
averages ; it  is  not  the  highest  number  that  was 
actually  in  the  school.  I have  brought  the  roll  book 
of  the  college.  I should  say  also  that  during  those 
good  years  tlic  school  was  conducted  in  the  old  college, 
and  the  accommodation  was  quite  insufficient  for  those 
large  numbers.  I remember  Dr.  Egan  having  refused 
to  take  in  boys  from  the  want  of  accommodation,  and  I 
think  with  tlic  present  college,  if  you  had  the  times  as 
good  as  they  were  then,  we  might  safely  count  on  200. 

1316.  What  has  become  of  the  old  college  ? — It  was 
a rented  house,  and  bos  been  taken  up  by  a merchant 
and  converted  into  a private  residence. 

1317.  Where  was  it? — On  the  Mill  road,  near  the 
County  Infirmary. 

1318.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Previous  to  coming  here, 
your  boys  are  educated  chiefly  at  the  National 
schools  ? — At  the  National  schools  and  the  Christina 
Brothers’. 

1319.  At  about  what  age  do  they  go  to  those 
schools  ? — About  six  years  of  age. 

1320.  Do  they  stay  there  from  six  to  sixteen? — I 
think  they  remain  permanently,  or  pretty  regularly,  at 
school,  between  six  and  thirteen. 

1321.  Is  there  an  interval  between  the  time  they 
finish  their  primary  education  and  the  time  they  come 
to  you?  —There  is  an  interval.  They  are  not  going  to 
school  regularly,  and  there  is  a sort  of  interval  before 
they  go  to  us. 

1322.  Professor  Dougherty.  — You  think  their 
coming  to  the  Grammar  School  is  not  an  afterthought 
with  most  of  them  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

1323.  Di\  Traill.  — And  in  that  interval  their 
parents  require  them  at  home? — Well,  they  are  sup- 
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Oct.  12,1887.  posed  to  be  going  to  school.  I quite  disapprove  of 
— that  system,  and  wish  we  could  remedy  it,  but  I don’t 
Kelir  13  see  any  hope  of  remedying  it,  unless  Ireland  grow 
wealthy. 

1324.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  seems  to  be  founded 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  some  fanners  leave  tire 
hay  out  in  the  fields  for  two  months  before  they  draw 
it  home  1 — I don’t  think  so ; they  save  money  by  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  dispensary  doctor,  if  lie  went  to 
school  at  eleven  years  of  age  his  education  would  have 
cost  him  a good  deal  more. 

1325.  Would  lie  have  been  more  expensive  to  his 
parents  if  his  education  was  finished  at  twenty-one 
instead  of  twenty-three  ? — They  don’t  think  it  suit- 
able to  have  a professional  gentleman  roving  about  at 
home  without  an  appointment,  losing  liis  time. 

1326.  Professor  Dougherty. — Ho  need  not  have 
lost  liis  time,  though  he  might  not  have  been  cligiblo 
for  a dispensary  appointment,  which  after  all  is  not 
a very  great  tiling? — Oh,  I don’t  agree  with  the 


system. 

1327.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGinBox. — If  there  was 
any  aid  available  for  a college  such  as  yours,  how  do 
you  tliiuk  it  could  be  most  usefully  applied,  whether 
to  free  places,  to  additional  teacluug  staff,  or  to 
additional  appliances  1—  I think  it  could  most  usefully 
he  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  college  that 
exists,  in  the  way  of  teaching  staff  and  appliances  for 
educational  purposes. 

1328.  What  are  the  greatest  wants  as  regards 
your  teaching  staff? — It  is  very  hard  to  maintain 
our  teaching  stuff  at  present,  and  if  the  present  times 
continue  it  will  bo  impossible  to  do  so  on  the  fees  of 
the  boys.  And  then  our  educational  appliances  are 
very  imperfect,  especially  appliances  connected  with 
natural  science. 

1329.  If  money  was  distributed  in  proportion  to 
the  work  done,  wlmt  test  could  you  suggest  as  being 
fail1  to  your  college? — I could  give  yon  some  informa- 
tion on  tho  work  it  lias  done. 

1330.  How  would  you  propose  to  establish  your 
claim  compared  with  that  of  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, if  paid  by  results — in  other  words  how 
would  you  propose  to  amend  the  Intermediate 
Education  test  so  as  to  make  it  in  your  opinion  just 
to  yourselves — I understand  you  to  say  that  it  is 
not  now  just  to  you  owing  to  the  matter  of  age '! 
— I would  draw  a very  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  boys  who  wished  to  gain  scholarships  and 
prizes  in  any  system  of  education,  and  those  who 
merely  wished  tu  stand  the  examination  and  bring 
results  fees.  I"  think  for  the  purposes  of  scholar- 
ships and  prize*  and  exhibitions  there  ought  to  he 
limits  of  age,  for  it  would  be  unfair  to  allow  young 
boys  to  have  older  and  more  experienced  boys  compet- 
ing against  them.  Rut  for  tho  purpose  of  standing 
examinations  and  bringing  results  feus  to  the  teachers 
there  ought  to  be  no  limit  of  ago,  and  I think  that 
the  Intermediate  System  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  other  systems  of  education  iu  the  country.  In  tlio 
primary  system  of  education  the  National  Board  never 
inquires  about  the  age  of  the  pupils  presented  for  the 
results  examination,  and  it  pays  the  teacher  for  teach- 
ing them  whatever  age  they  may  be. 

1331.  Rev.  Dr.  Moi.loy. — You  would  propose  that 
the  result  fees  of  the  Intermediate  Board  should  be 
paid  according  to  the  number  educated,  irrespective  of 
age?- -Yes. 

1332.  Rut  yon  agree  that  there  should  be  a limit 
of  age  for  boys  going  up  for  exhibitions  and  prizes  ? — 
ifes.  And  in  the  universities  I have  not  heard  that 
there  is  an  age  limit  with  regard  to  entering  the 
University  and  being  taught  there.  I know  there  is 
a limit  of  age  with  regard  to  scholarships,  but  the 
professors  will  receive  fees  for  teaching  young  men 
whatever  their  age  may  be,  and  I think  it  is  unfair  in 
the  Intermediate  System  that  the  teachers  should  get 
nothing  for  teacliing  boys  because  they  happen  to  be 
over  the  age. 


1333.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  thesubief 
and  methods  of  conducting  examinations  is  the  Int°  * 
mediate  Examination  a fair  test  of  the  work  done  ?-1t 
regard  the  examinations  • as  fairly  conducted,  and  I 
also  consider  the  Intermediate  System  us  improving 
the  condition  of  the  country,  it  has  set  up  a syste 
where  there  was  no  system  before,  and  it  has  mv2 
some  sort  of  standard  by  which  people  could  Co 
whereas  up  to  that  a very  great  number  of  schools  had 
uo  standard  to  go  by,  and  every  school  was  following 
its  own  caprices.  Rut  when  I liave  said  that  I 
not  a verygreat  admirer  of  the  system.  Though  the 
Act  has  done  good,  the  system  it  lias  introduced  is  a had 
system.  1 think  a system  of  education  conducted 
altogether  by  written  examinations  leads  to  teachum 
of  a very  defective  kind.  Tho  great  object  of  all  such 
teaching  is  merely  to  got  a certain  amount  of  know, 
ledge  into  tho  heads  of  tho  boys,  and  the  training 
of  pupils — tho  discipline  mentis — is  very  much  neg- 
lected I fear.  I know  for  my  own  part  I would  not 
consider  myself  conscientiously  justified  in  teaching 
my  class  in  tlm  method  which  would  bring  the  Ugh®* 
results  in  the  Intermediate  Examinations. 

1334.  Dr.  Traill. — Cramming  in  fact? — I would 
not  consider  myself  justified  aiul  I never  do  so  teach. 

1335.  Do  you  think  the  short  course  is  suitable  to 
the  boys  in  tlio  higher  grade,  for  instance  ? — The  read- 
iug  in  our  College  was  much  more  extensive  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Intermediate  system  in  all  the 
grades,  but  I don’t  think  tho  shortness  of  the  course  is 
the  worst  feature.  1 tliiuk  tho  fact  that  you  have 
only  written  examinations  aud  that  the  teucliiug  be- 
comes largely  mechanical  is  the  worst. 

1336.  How  would  you  remedy  tliat — to  have  oral 
examinations  of  four  or  five  thousand  boys,  all  over 
the  country  would  be  difficult,  they  ought  to  lie 
examined  equally? — I would  bo  ghul  if  there  could  lie 
some  corrective  applied,  if  the  Commission  could  dis- 
tribute its  funds  by  inspection  it  would  be  a sort  of 
corrective  to  the  Intermediate. 

1337.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibiiox. — I wish  you 
would  tell  us  wlmt  the  Commission's  funds  are)-— 1 
hoped  they  would  bo  very  huge.  I think  I saw  in 
tlm  end  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  1858  that 
there  was  something  like  -£80,000  in  tho  endowments 
of  the  country,  and  I hoped  tho  Commission  would 
have  a very  large  share  of  that. 

1338.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Did  you  read  the  last 
paragraph  of  our  report  of  Inst  year? — I did,  and  it 
was  very  discouraging. 

1 339.  Lord  Justice  J? itxGiiiiion. — Wo  found  almost 
tho  whole  of  that  .£80,000  was  tied  down  by  the  will 
of  the  people  who  gave  the  property,  and  of  course  it 
must  bo  administered  ms  they  intondod. 

1340.  Have  yon  absolutely  no  help  to  maintain 
your  staff  except  the  fees  from  the  boys  1 — We  have  a 
little  assistance  in  this  way,  one  of  our  priests  is  chap- 
lain to  a convent  and  wo  get  .650  from  the  convent 
and  tliat  helps. 

1341.  Helps  to  enable  him  to  teach  in  the  College, 
but  that  is  not  no  endowment  for  teaching.  Have 
you  put  any  of  your  classes  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department — No. 

1342.  Why  is  that  ? — It  does  not  fall  in  exactly 
with  our  system,  the  great  bulk  of  the  boys  want  to 
prepare  for  professional  examinations,  and  they  have 
to  devote  most  of  their  attention  to  classics  and 
French,  and  subjects  that  they  require  at  their  pro- 
fessional examinations,  they  don’t  have  time  to  devote 
to  drawing  and  tlio  things  that  are  of  most  importance 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

1343.  There  is  a Science  and  Art  Department  for 
chemistry  and  scionco  in  connection  with  agricultural 
and  engineering  subjects  ?— We  have  some  boys  that 
go  on  for  engineering,  but  I don’t  know  that  we  would 
have  a sufficient  number  to  mako  it  worth  our  while 
to  establish  classes  for  the  purpose. 

1344.  Do  you  find  any  demand  in  the  noighbour- 
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hood  for  instruction  in  the  science  of  agriculture  1 — 
None. 

1845.  Is  that  because  the  agriculture  in  the 
surrounding  district  is  perfect,  or  the  people  think  it 
so  ?_We  have  very  little  agriculture  here,  we  have 
so  much  rock. 

1346.  Rev.  Dr.  MoLLpY. — I think  you  have  conveyed 
tons  that  the  bulk  of  your  students  aim  at  a professional 
oareer  j — Perhaps  the  majority,  at  least  a huge  number 
of  them  do,  but  we  have  a considerable  number  who 
go  to  business,  and  a considerable  number  of  the  sons 
of  the  better  class  of  farmers  come  to  school,  simply 
to  get  a better  education  than  they  get  in  the  primary 
school. 

1347.  Something  more  than  half  go  to  a pro- 
fessional career,  the  rest  to  commerce  and  farming  ? 
-Yes. 

1348.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboit. — I lnivementioned 
that  except  with  your  own  consent  our  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment does  not  apply  to  your  College,  you  could  not 
be  in  better-  hands  than  I see  you  are,  in  Mr. 
M'Naniara's,  about  your  legal  affairs,  and  it  will  be 
for  your  Bishop  ancl  trustees  to  take  advice  whether 
they  should  form  an  incorporated  body  to  hold  your 
property  ; if  you  wish  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 

1349.  Witness. — I would  wish  to  make  a short  state- 
ment connected  with  the  work  we  have  done.  Our 
former  pupils  occupy  a very  largo  number  of  public 
positions  already  in  the  comity,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  when  you  remember  the  school  is  only  in 
existence  twenty-one  years  and  that  they  hocl  to  go 
through  their  professional  course  it  is  surprising  the 
number  of  positions  they  hold.  In  the  town  of  Ennis 
four  of  the  solicitors  arc  our  pupils,  and  one  of  the  solid- 
tore  of  Nenugh,  who  is  also  coroner  of  North  Tipperary, 
a solidtor  in  Roscrca,  a solicitor  in  Bin-,  and  others  in 
distant  places.  The  medical  officer  of  the  Ennis  work- 
house, and  of  the  Orusheen  district,  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Kilmsh  workhouse,  the  dispensary 
doctors  of  Mil  town  Malbay,of  Kilkislien,  and  of  Crntloc 
are  our  pupils.  In  that  part  of  Galway  to  which  our 
influence  extends  we  have  the  dispensary  doctor  of 
Gort ; and  a pupil  of  ours,  who  is  a native  of  Gort, 
is  at  present  contesting  the  dispensary  of  Omumore. 
Li  Tipperary  the  dispensary  doctor  of  Nenngh  is  a 
pupil  of  ours,  and  also  a young  man  at  present 
contesting  tho  Silvermines  dispensary.  A very 
large  number  of  our  pupils  are  doctors  iu  the 
army.  From  the  town  of  Ennis  alone,  four  of  our  boys 
are  doctors  iu  the  army,  a doctor  in  Australia, 
in  India,  in  the  merchant  navy,  two  in  London, 
one  in  Dublin,  and  two  or  three  others  that  I know 
are  doctors  but  I have  not  been  able  to  follow  their 
history,  one  was  the  son  of  n county  inspector  that 
was  here  some  years  ago.  We  have  two  banisters 
only,  but  we  will  very  soon  have  a third.  In  the 
Inland  Revenue  we  have  a large  number,  1 tbiuk  there 
art!  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  from  tho  town  of  Ennis. 

1350.  Those  take  their  appointments  by  competitive 
examination  1 — Yes,  there  are  not  very  many  local 
county  appointments  but  such  as  there  are,  such  as  poor 
law  clerks,  poor  mte  collectors,  and  railway  clerks,  they 
are  almost  all  filled  by  pupils  of  ours.  From  that 
then  I would  argue  that  we  have  the  whole  education 
of  a large  district  under  oiu-  control.  There  is  no 
other  Catholic  Grammar  school  in  the  district,  and  I 
would  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  size  of  the 
district  There  is  no  other  grammar  school  in  tire 


county  Clare  except  the  Erasmus  Smith  School,  and 
the  diocese  of  Killaloe  extends  also  over  all  North 
Tipperary  and  two  and  a half  baroities  of  King’s 
County.  The  whole  area  of  Killaloe  is  1.073,059 
acres,  that  is  ouc-nineteenth  of  tho  whole  of  Ireland. 
Besides,  as  I remarked  a while  ago,  the  boys  from 
the  little  dioceso  ofKilfenora  are  educated  exclusively 
by  us,  and  also  from  a portion  of  Galway.  But  even 
omitting  this  portion  of  Galway  and  merely  n/lding 
Barren  and  Coreomroo,  the  sphere  of  our  action  is  one- 
seventeenth  of  the  whole  country  territorially.  Then 
with  regard  to  population,  the  Catholic  population  of 
Clare  is  138,508  and  the  popidation  of  all  other  de- 
nominations is  2,949,  that  is  97-9  per  cent,  are  Catho- 
lics and  only  2-1  are  of  all  other  denominations;  and 
taking  it  from  the  census  in  the  dejade  between  1871  and 
1881  the  decrease  on  the  Catholic  population  was  four 
per  cent.,  ancl  the  decrease  in  the  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians was  eleven  per  cent.,  ancl  the  decrease  upon  other 
denominations  was  still  greater,  and  from  that  I argue 
there  is  no  chance  of  a school  of  any  denomination  get- 
ting on  in  Clare  except  a Catholic  school.  More  chan 
one-seventh  of  the  population  is  generally  at  school. 
The  Catholics  have  over  20,000  school  children  in  the 
county  Clare  aloue,  and  according  to  the  one-seventh  the 
Protestant  population  could  not  have  more  than  400. 
From  the  census  it  was  21,800  children  that  were  at 
school  in  1881.  I may  assume  that  half  were  boys,  so 
that  wo  would  have  iu  Clare  10,000  boys  to  select 
from,  and  a school  of  any  other  denomination  could 
not  have  more  than  200  boys  to  select  from.  The 
population  of  Ennis  is  6.307.  The  Catholic  population 
is  5,908,  and  the  Protestant  population,  399,  and 
therefore  you  sec  that  we  have  great  local  work  to  do, 
and  I see  certain  gentlemen  iu  the  room,  who  would 
be  able  to  speak  about  the  local  work  we  have  done. 
The  number  of  young  men,  whom  we  have  launched 
in  life,  and  the  number  of  families  from  which  five 
or  six  boys  have  nil  got  into  professions  directly 
from  our  school  is  simply  surprising.  I see  a 
gentleman  in  the  room;  he  is  one  of  five  brothers, 
the  eldest  is  the  manager  of  a bank,  the  second 
is  a doctor  iu  the  army,  who  has  gone  through  his 
service  in  India,  the  third  is  a solicitor,  and  there 
are  two  others  who  went  into  the  bank. 

1351.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Those  were  all 
pupils  of  yours? — All  pissed  their  examinations 
directly  from  ns.  There  are  two  or  three  merchants 
in  town  who  have  had  similar  experiences ; the  gentle- 
man whose  name  is  to  this  document  has  two  sons 
doctora,  a sou  a solicitor,  and  a son  in  a Theolo- 
gical College  in  Rome,  and  nil  passed  directly 
li-om  us.  1 could  mention  several  families  similar  to 
that,  so  I argue  we  have  been  doing  great  local  work. 
Tho  population  of  Killaloe  outside  Clare  is  59,000,  so 
that  altogether  the  population  of  the  area  in  which 
our  influence  extends  is  200,000,  that  would  be  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country. 
I wish  to  bring  those  facts  before  the  Commission, 
because  I hold  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
a good  statF  and  efficient  appliances  in  a school  of  that 
sort. 

1352.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I suppose  tho  logical 
conclusion  is  that  yon  have  a fair  claim  to  about  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  all  the  endowments  in  Ireland? — 
Really  that  follow  logically,  and  I am  quite  prepared 
to  go  the  whole  length  of  my  logic. 
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Richard  U.  Flynn  examined. 


1358.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — How  long  have 
yon  been  head  master  of  Erasmus  Smith's  School  here  1 
Since  February,  1879. 

1354.  You  came  from  Dundalk  ? —From  a school  at 
Dundalk,  endowed  by  Lord  Roden. 

1355.  When  you  came  to  Ennis  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  college? — A ' cry  low  state  indeed.  I 
had  exactly  ten  boarders  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  T brought  thirty  boarders  with  me  from  Dundalk, 
and  I had  aliont  13  day  boys. 

1356.  That  would  maken  school  altogether  of  fifty- 
three?— Yes,  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

1357.  What  have  the  numbers  been  since  you 
came  ?— ' They  have  fallen  off  gradually. 

1358.  What  .are  the  present  number  1 — Eleven 
boarders,  ami  fifteen  day  hoys.  The  number  of  day 
boys  remained  thirteen  for  two  or  three  yours,  thou  it 
went  up  to  fifteen,  last  year  it  was  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, it  is  now  fifteen. 

1359.  It  has  been  substantially  steady? — -Yes, 
rather  on  an  ascending  scale. 

1360.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  of 
the  boarders  ? — The  most  salient  cause  is  the  general 
depression  in  the  country,  and  there  is  also  the  com- 
petition of  English  schools,  and  I think  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
people  at  a distance  whore  I had  a connection,  in  the 
North  especially,  scorn  to  be  very  much  affected  by 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  are,  mauy  of 
them,  positively  afraid  to  send  their  sons  to  tliis 
county.  1 know  that. 

1361.  Where  did  your  original  boarders  come  from  ? 
— The  majority  from  towards  the  North,  in  Dundalk, 
I had  a very  fair  Northern  connection,  and  I had  a 
fair  contingent  from  Dublin  too.  I had  one  hoy  from 
Limerick  in  Dundalk. 

1362.  What  are  the  localities  from  whioh.youv  pre- 
sent boarders  come  ? — Three  come  from  the  Co.  Kil- 
dare, I have  only  one  at  present  from  the  Co.  Clare, 
I have  threo  from  Dublin,  ami  one  from  Ilostrovor, 
Co.  Down,  anil  one  boy  has  been  with  mo  for  a long 
time,  his  father  is  in  India,  and  another  hoy  has  been 
with  me  since  ho  was  seven  yearn  of  ago,  his  father  is 
dead.  I have  also  ona  from  Limerick. 

1363.  What  are  your  terms  for  hoarders? — Fifty 
guineas  a year. 

1364.  Do  they  nil  pay  at  that  rate? — They  are  sup- 
posed to  do  so,  but  all  do  not.  In  Homo  coses  I 
thought  it  fair  to  make  a reduction  of  late  years,  be- 
cause of  the  general  depression  in  tni>  country,  and 
tilings  have  got  cheaper  too,  I did  mako  a slight 
reduction. 

1365.  How  are  your  fees  regulated  ? — By  myself. 

1366.  Do  the  Board  exorcise  any  control  over  the 
amount  of  fees  you  charge? — None  whatever. 

1367.  What  fees  are  charged  to  the  day  hoys? — 
From  £12  to  £6  a year.  I charge  £6  for  English 
and  Mathematics,  and  for  French,  Latin  or  Greek,  £2 
each  extra. 

1368.  In  the  case  of  the  day  boys,  do  the  Board  fix 
the  fees? — No,  not  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  boys. 

13GD.  Then  what  control  is  exercised  by  the  Board 
a3  regards  the  pupils  and  the  terms  on  which  they  are 
received? — I am  under  no  control  from  the  Board, 
except  that  the  School  is  insjiectcd  twice  a year  by  the 
Rpv.  T.  T.  Gray,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

1870.  What  about  tlio  buildings? — They  generally 
keep  the  buildings  in  order  themselves. 

1371.  Have  they  been  making  any  expenditure  upon 
the  buildings  recently  ?— They  have. 

1372.  To  what  extent? — I don’t  know  what  the 
extent  is,  but  they  have  expended  a good  deal  of 
money  latterly  on  general  repairs  and  improvements. 


1373.  What  has  been  done  for  the  expenditure  ?__ 
Tho  place  lias  been  put  into  general  rei>air  ; they  have 
introduced  the  water  from  the  town  into  the  College 
and  they  have  made  now  lavatories,  anil  everything 
that  way,  and  they  havo  constructed  a gallery  from  the 
private  house  into  the  dormitories,  these  are  the  piin. 
cipal  improvements  I think.  They  have  also  overhauled 
the  drainage  completely. 

1374.  Then  there  lias  been  a large  outlay  on  the 
buildings  ? — Yes. 

1375.  About  what  number  of  boarders  could  you 
take  in  ?— At  least  seventy. 

1376.  Ami  of  day  hoys? — I should  say  certainly 
very  many  mot*e  day  hoys  than  I am  ever  likely  to 
get.  There  are  two  excellent  class  rooms,  and  another 
room  tlmt  could  lie  converted  into  a class  room  if  neces- 
sary. Tho  whole  place  would  accommodate  100  boys. 

1377.  Then  if  you  got  seventy  boarders  you  could 
accommodate  thirty  day  boys? — Yes. 

1378.  Is  there  any  other  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood open  for  tho  intermediate  education  of  Protestants  1 
— There  is  no  school  nearer  than  Limerick  that  I know 


1379.  They  told  us  in  Limerick  they  had  no  school 
of  this  class  at  all  there  ? — There  is  Galway  and  Tip- 
perary. 

1380.  They  are  at  long  distances? — Yes. 

,1381.  Dr.  Tbaim*. — How  many  free  hoys  do yousay 
you  take  for  the  endowment? — I did  not  say  I took  any. 

1382.  Are  yon  not  at  liberty  to  take  free  boys  \— 
That  Is  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Board.  I can  only  apply 
to  them  to  take  in  a free  boy ; tlioy  require  me  to  send 
in  tho  name  of  any  hoy  who  may  wish  to  be  admitted 
into  the  school  as  a free  boy. 

1383.  Have  you  any  froo  boys? — Not  at  present! 

1384  Havo  you  had  any  since  you  came?— Yes. 

1385.  How  many  in  any  ono  your? — Nevermore 
than  three,  l think. 

1386.  Did  any  apply  to  you  for  free  placos  that  you 
vcfu  nd  ? — There  was  only  ono  that  I remember,  but  it 
was  not  I refused  him,  it  was  the  Board. 

1387.  To  what  class  in  life  do  tho  hoys  belong!— 
They  are  nearly  all  of  tho  upper  classes,  I mean  the 
professional  classes. 

1 388.  Are  there  any  commercial  men  or  men  in 
trade,  shopknopein  in  Ennis,  who  send  their  sons  to 
youv  school?— There  is  ouly  one  at  present,  that  I 
remnmlier. 

1389.  The  professional  classes  of  tho  neighbour- 
hood would  lie  the  .solicitors,  doctors,  and  clergy?— Yes. 

1390.  Have  you  any  clergymen's  sous? — I luive. 

1391.  Lord  Justice  Naihii. — Docs  tlio  Board  make 
you  anymoney grant? — There  is  an  cmlowmentofiSOO. 
£100  is  allowed  for  me,  it  is  supposed  to  be  my  salary, 
and  then  there  is  £100  allowed  for  an  assistant  master, 
it  is  pi-actically  £200  for  I must  hnvo  assistaut  masters. 

1 392.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  receive  from 
tlio  Board  £200  in  cash,  you  have  tho  premises,  and 
they  are  kept  in  repair,  that  is  tho  amount  of  benen 
you  derive  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  endowment  f— 
It  is. 

1393.  What  staff  of  masters  do  yon  keep  ? — Igenfr 
rally  keep  about  three  masters ; at  present  I have  only 


two  residont  masters.  . 

1394.  Wlmt  branches  do  they  teach  ? — One  teaches 
classicH,  aud  tho  othor  teaches  modern  languages. 

1395.  Who  gives  instruction  in  science?— I “7  : 

1396.  Have  you  any  teaching  of  natural  philosop  J 

— Yes.  If  you  menu  experimental,  philosophy) 
havo  none,  it  is  merely  tho  outlines  of  na 
philosophy  that  wo  teach.  . 

1397.  Havo  you  any  appliances  for  teaching  * - 
tural  Science  ? — No,  none  at  all. 


• Appendix  B,  Nos.  VII.  (a)  and  VII.  (b),  pp.  491,405. 
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1398.  Have  you  ever  liad? — I have  never  had. 

1 399.  For  what  are  your  boys  preparing  themselves  ? 
—Almost  all  for  professional  pursuits. 

1400.  Do  you  send  them  into  the  Intermediate  ex- 
aminations!—-YeH,  I send  some  hoys  in. 

1401.  What  number  did  you  send  in  last  year? — I 
think  I sent  in  eight. 

1402.  What  were  their  result*  ? — I am  not  perfectly 
certain  whether  five  or  six  passed,  certainly  live  passed, 
but  I really  am  not  perfectly  sure. 

1403.  Had  you  any  exhibitions  or  prizes  within  the 
last  few  years? — Yes,  we  had — not  many,  hut  we  got 
two  exhibitions  within  the  last  four  years  I think, 
and  we  got  two  £10  prizes,  aud  several  other  prizes, 
them  was  ono  medal. 

1404.  In  wlmt  subject  ? — Modern  languages. 

1405.  Modern  languages  taught  by  the  iissistant 
master? — Yes. 

1400.  Do  your  beys  as  a rule  go  to  the  university? 
— A good  projiortion  of  them. 

1407.  To  the  Royal  University  or  Trinity  College  ? — 
Trinity  College. 

1408.  Hod  you  any  boys  who  distinguished  them- 
selves there  1 — Oh,  yes.  Two  hoys  of  mine  got  first 
place  at  the  October  entrance  at  Trinity  since  I 
came  here,  and  ono  of  them  also  got  second  junior 
exhibition,  and  first  senior  exhibition,  anil  first 
honours  in  three  different  subjects,  third  mathematical 
scholarship,  and  third  gold  medal  in  metaphysics,  also 
first  place  at  the  Littlc-go.  Tho  other  got  first  Erasm  us 
Smith's  exhibition,  first  honours  in  three  different  sub- 
jects, and  he  got  an  inspectorship  under  the  National 
Board  a short  tiiuo  ago.  He  also  got  first  place  at 
the  Little-go  aud  the  Provost’s  first  prize. 

1409.  They  say  that  is  tho  hardest  examination 
in  the  Civil  Service  except  the  Indian? — I think  it 
is. 

1410.  What  exhibitions  are  open  to  boys  from 
Ennis' — What  they  call  the  Erasmus  Smith's  exhi- 
bitions are  open  for  competition  to  boys  from  this 
school. 

1411.  With  whom  have  they  to  compete? — With 
the  boys  from  the  other  three  schools,  Drogheda,  Tip- 
perary and  Galway. 

1412.  I suppose  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  endowment  beyond  receiving  £200 
a year  1 — No,  I have  nothing  whatever. 

1413.  Do  you  account  with  the  Board  for  the 
assistant  masters’  salaries? — I merely  send  in  a re- 
ceipt for  the  amount  of  tho  £100  from  one  of  my 
masters  testifying  that  I have  paid  to  that  amount. 

1414.  Dr.  Traill. — You  probably  pay  him  more? 
Oh,  yes,  I pay  a good  deal  more. 

1415.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
larger  number  of  boys  from  this  neighbourhood  who 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  endowment — how  do 
you  account  for  there  being  such  a small  number  of 
boys  ? — I account  for  the  small  number  of  day  boys  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  boys  to  come,  there  may  be 
a few  more  but  not  many. 

1416.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  any  Catholic 
boys? — Not  at  present. 

1417.  Is  your  school  open  to  Catholic  boys  ? — 
Yes. 

1418.  But  they  don’t  come? — No ; not  latterly.  ‘ 

1419.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  think  your 
fees  are  not  considered  too  high — I never  heard  any 
complaint 

1420.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
how  your  fee3  compare  with  the  fees  in  flourishing 


schools  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  Coleraine,  for  ex- 
ample?— I don't  know  very  much  about  that,  but  I 
charged  almost  the  same  fees  in  Dundalk,  eight 
guineas,  and  ten  guineas.  My  lowest  charge  in  Dun- 
dalk was  eight  guineas,  but  the  reason  I fixed  the 
charges  as  they  are  is  that  they  were  just  in 
that  state  when  I came  here,  when  Mr.  Whitty  had 
charge. 

1421.  Professor  Dougherty.  — You  have  not 
thought  it  necessary,  in  view  of  the  depression  of 
the  times,  to  make  any  reductions  ? — No  ; because 
the  depression  affects  me  as  well  as  other  people. 

1422.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Practically  there  are  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen  Protestant  boys  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  want  the  kind  of  education  you  give  ? — I 
think  that  rather  low,  fifteen  or  sixteen  would  be  the 
average  of  late  years ; for  the  lust  two  or  three  years 
tho  number  1ms  been  up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
and  as  far  as  nineteen  one  time. 

1423.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  fluctuation 
between  thiiteen  and  eighteen  might  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  families  from  time  to  time  1 — Oh, 
yes. 

1424.  Would  a number  ranging  from  thirteen  to 
twenty-five  represent,  one  year  with  another,  the 
total  number  of  the  class  of  local  boys  who  can 
avail  themselves  of  your  school  ? — I could  not  very 
well  say.  The  consideration  of  the  boarders  is  a 
separate  consideration ; their  number  depeuds  very 
much  upon  the  monetary  condition  of  the  country. 
1 think  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  boarders 
is  principally  due  to  the  general  depression. 

1425.  The  general  depression  docs  not  affect  the 
existence  of  the  boys.  Where  do  those  boys  get  their 
education  now,  who  would,  if  times  were  better,  come 
to  Ennis  school  ? — J could  not  answer  that  question, 
but  I know  the  numbers  have  fallen  off  in  most  of  the 
Protestant  schools. 

1420.  Dr.  Tiuill. — The  competition  of  English 
schools  cuts  tho  other  way.  If  depression  was  a cause 
why  the  boys  should  not  come,  the  competition  of 
English  schools  could  not  be  a cause.  Would  not  the 
tendency  of  the  depression  of  the  times  stop  parents  from 
sending  the  boys  to  England  ? — I think  it  hus  rather 
increased  it,  because  although  some  of  the  English 
schools  are  very  dear,  some  are  very  cheap  too.  You 
see  advertisements  frequently  in  the  English  papers 
from  schools  charging  but  .£20  a yew  for  boarders. 

1427.  Professor  Dougherty. — We  bad  it  in  evi- 
dence that  in  the  case  of  the  Diocesan  College  the 
depression  had  affected  day  boys  more  than  boarders, 
is  that  your  experience?- — No;  that  is  not  my  ex- 
perience, it  has  been  the  other  way  with  me,  the 
number  of  day  boys  I have  had  lias  increased,  but 
the  number  of  boarders  has  diminished. 

1428.  Dr.  Traill.— But  the  boarders  yon  brought 
with  you  gradually  passed  out  of  your  hands,  and 
were  not  rephmed  from  the  same  places  from  which 
they  came? — That  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  it; 
they  were  from  the  North,  and  it  was  a long  distance 
to  expect  them  to  come,  besides  there  are  bo  many 
good  schools  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

1429.  What  is  the  highest  number  of  day  boys  you 
have  had  l — I am  not  certain,  I think  I had  nineteen, 
and  the  lowest  was  about  thirteen. 

1430.  Have  you  any  boys  from  Limerick? — Yes; 
but  I have  only  one  at  present 

1431.  Any  from  Kerry? — I havenoboy  from  Kerry; 
I have  had  boys  from  Kerry  though. 


Rev.  Julius  Henry  Griffith  sworn. 


1432.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  position  do 
you  occupy  with  respect  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  ? 
~1  am  rector  of  the  union  of  parishes,  and  my  family 
h we  been,  and  arc  being  educated  at  it. 

1433.  The  union  of  parishes  in  which  the  school  is 


situated?— In  which  the  school  is  situated,  some 
57,000  acres. 

1434.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  there  are  at 
present  in  the  school  fifteen  day  boys  and  eleven 
boarders  ; do  you  think  that  represents  the  full  number 
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o«.  If.  1.157.  of  toys  that  ought  to  get  advantages  from  the  endow- 
" — • ment  ? — No ; it  does  not — not  of  boarders. 

Kev.  Julius  1435.  Of  day  boys,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
lieu ry  Griffith.  jar(T|jr  nlunb(.r  available  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Not 
of  Chureli  of  Ireland  boys  and  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations. 

1 436.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  small  number 
of  boarders  1 — Principally  that  some  of  that  rank  that 
used  to  be  educated  there  Bend  their  sons  to  England 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  fees. 

1437.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  yon  mean  that  the  fees  are 
too  high  here  for  boarders  ? — They  prefer  sending  them 
to  a place  in  England  where  they  will  get  them  edu- 
cated for  £25  or  £30. 

1438.  Where  will  they  get  a decent  education  for 
£25  in  England! — I have  seen  it  advertised,  and  some 
of  my  friends  sent  their  sons  there. 

1439.  Wliut  report  did  they  give  you  of  the  educa- 
tion they  cculd  get  for  thatamountinEnglond  1 — Itwus 
not  as  good  as  they  could  get  in  a school  like  this. 

1440.  Rev.  Dr.  MoLLor.— Do  you  kuow  from  what 
source  the  endowment  of  this  school  is  derived — is  it 
derived  from  estates  situated  in  this  neighbourhood  1 
— T cannot  Bay. 

1441.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  Can  you  give  us 
any  suggestion  to  make  the  school  more  useful! — Yes, 
I think  I could.  I have  known  one  instance  of  a boy 
going  to  another  school  because  there  was  a small 
house  studentship  that  he  competed  for.  I believe  the 
boy  was  at  this  school  as  a boarder,  and  lie  went  there 
and  got  that  studentship,  and  that  was  an  inducement 
to  him  to  go  to  another  school.  If  there  was  more 
endowment  for  the  master,  to  get  efficient  masters  to 
assist  in  the  Bchool,  and  also  to  establish  some  house 
studentships,  both  for  lxmrders  and  day  boys,  it  would 
certainly  attract. 

1442.  But  there  is  an  endowment  of  £200  a year! 
— But  the  boys  get  nothing.  If  yon  give  a boy  a £10 
or  £12  studentship,  who  wins  it  by  his  answering, 
many  parents  would  send  their  boys  there. 

1443.  Dr.  Traill.— Should  the  boy  get  that  before 
he  went  to  the  school  or  afterwards  ?— Well,  I would, 
in  some  oases,  have  it  after  the  boy  had  been  a year 
there. 

1444.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  what  ago 
should  an  exhibition  be  open  to  the  school  ! — About 
twelve  years  of  ago. 

1445.  What  should  be  the  value  of  an  exhibition 
to  have  the  effect  of  drawing  pupils  to  the  school  ! — 
About  £12  would  bo  the  smallest. 

1446.  That  would  l’eduee  his  fees  in  the  present 
schoolfrom  fifty  guineas  to  about  £401 — Yos. 

1447.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  use  the  boy's  exhi- 
bition to  reduce  the  fees  for  the  benefit  of  the  father, 
or  give  the  money  to  himself? — In  my  own  case  I 
would  not  take  it.  I would  give  it  to  the  boy. 

1448.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  that  case  the 
attraction  to  the  father  would  be  nil.  Do  you  think 
the  establishment  of  such  an  exhibition  would  bring 
any  additional  number  of  boys  1 — I think  it  would. 
It  would  bring  out  the  talents  of  the  boys  and  give 
them  an  inducement  to  study. 

, 1449.  Is  there  any  provision  for  the  education  of 
girls  in  Ennis  1 — There  is  ; a lady  has  a private  school. 

1450.  How  many  Protestant  girls  are  there  wanting 

Intermediate  education  in  the  neighbourhood! I 

could  not  exactly  say  now. 

1451.  Do  you  think  the  governing  of  a school  by  a 
body  in  Dublin  is  of  any  importance  with  reference  to 
its  present  state.  Would  n local  governing  body  have 

a chance  of  getting  a larger  number  of  boys  1 It 

might,  but  local  committees  generally  hamper  the 
manager.  It  may  in  a certain  way  make  them  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  matter. 

1 452.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollo  y.— Wouldit  be  an  advantage 

.. °r  a disadvantage,  on  the  whole,  to  have  it  managed  bya 

local  committee  instead  of  by  the  board  of  Erasmus 
Smith  1-  It  might,  if  the  committee  were  judicious 


men  to  work,  not  with  self  will,  but  for  the  advantao. 
of  the  school. 

1453.  Dr.  Traill.— But  if  there  be  only 
boys,  what  would  be  the  advantage  of  the  committee  l 
— But  you  will  draw  boys.  Many  parents  would  send 
boys  to  board  in  lodgings,  and  go  privately  M day 
boys,  if  there  was  some  inducement  held  out  to  them. 
There  is  one  boy  coming  at  present  from  Tulla  to 
reside  in  this  town  in  ordor  to  attend  school. 

1 45  4.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  endowments 
in  Ireland  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  enable  us  to  p*y 
boys  to  como  to  school  ?— You  don't  pay  them  to  come 
to  school  j it  is  as  much  to  encourage  their  applica- 
tion. 

1455.  Dr.  Traill. — For  one  boy  that  would  get  the 
£12,  you  think  ten  boys  might  try  for  it! — Yes,  and 
the  school  would  have  the  advantage. 

1456.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  do  you  think 
about  tlio  scalo  of  fees  liorel — We  would  like  them 
lower,  of  course. 

1457.  Do  you  think  if  the  scale  of  fees  was  reduced 
more  boys  would  attend  the  schools  as  dayboys!— 
They  might,  unless  they  came  from  distant  places. 

1458.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon-. — Is  the  education 
now  given  of  the  class  the  boys  want  1 — Yes ; they 
have  gained  distinctions  in  the  University. 

1459.  I believe  there  was  a proposal  by  the 
Erasmus  Smith  board  to  discontinue  Ennis  at  one 
time  1 — There  were  rumours  of  it. 

1460.  If  it  was  discontinued  is  there  any  other  pro- 
vision  for  Intermediate  education  ! — No,  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  time  to  put  in  a 'resolution  (produced). 
That  was  passed  at  a large  meeting  of  those  interested 
in  sending  their  children  and  friends  to  the  school 

1461.  What  is  tlio  number  of  those  so  interested! 
— I don't  know,  l have  letters  from  gentlemen  who 
could  not  attend,  about  keeping  it  up — county 
gentlemen. 

14C2.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Practically  they  repre- 
sent a population  that  can  send  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  children  to  the  school! — Yes,  there arosomo 
more  of  tlio  humbler  classes  who  do  not  attend. 

1463.  Practically  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  is  the 
number  of  Protestant  children  which  the  locality 
furnishes  for  Intermediate  education  1 — There  would 
be  more  who  could  come  perhaps. 

1464.  Would  any  of  the  county  gentlemen  who  are 
so  anxious  to  koop  this  school  up  send  their  own  sons 
there! — Some  of  them  have,  both  as. boarders  and  day 
boys,  but  some  of  them  that  might  send  them  do  not 
send  them. 

1465.  Professor  Douoheuty. — Were  the  various 
Protestant  denominations  represented  at  this  meeting? 
— They  were,  and  the  school  is  open  to  all,  Roman 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  and  there  have  been 
some  Roman  Catholic  boarders  at  the  school  since 
Dr.  Flynn  ctuno — I don’t  speak  that  from  my  own 
experience,  but  from  what  he  has  told  me — as  well  aa 
Roman  Catholic  day  hoys. 

1466.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — At  present  there  are  none! 

Dr.  Flynn. — Thoi-e  axe  none,  but  when  I came  here 

first  there  were  threo  Roman  Catholic  boarders. 

1467.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  considering  the 
large  Roman  Catholic  population  and  the  fact  that  no 
Catholic  children  are  there,  we  may  assume  the  school 
is  not  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body. 

Dr.  Flynn. — It  is  not. 

Rev.  Mr.  Griffith. — Our  Bishop  takes  a great  interest 
in  the  Bohool,  he  was  educated  there,  and  several  erni 
neut  men  have  been  educated  there.  I think  one  thing 
that  tends  to  the  school  not  having  more  pupils  is 
that  Galway  being  an  elementary  school  taps  it  to  a 
certain  extonb,  and  Tipperary  also. 

1468.  Professor  Dougherty.— Do  you  mean  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Bchool  in  Galway  1 — It  is  in  connection 
I believe,  with  tho  Erasmus  Smith  board. 

1469.  It  is  not  an  elementary  school! — Well,  I an 
not  aure. 

1470.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  have  got* 
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•resolution  sent  to  us  by  tho  chairman  of  the  Town 
Commissioners  (reads  resolution). 

Dr.  Flynn. — 1 omitted  to  say  that  as  far  as  I can 
see  my  prospects  of  having  an  increase  of  boarders — a 
substantial  increase — are  very  good.  I expect  to  have 
fully  double  the  number  of  hoarders  next  year,  as  far 
as  I can  judge. 

1471.  Where  do  you  expect  them  from  ? — Several 
have  promised  to  come  to  me,  one  is  going  from  Dun- 
dalk, two  from  Dublin,  there  is  a nephew  of  an  officer 
out  in  India,  and  there  are  two  from  Rostrevor,  and 
there  are  some  others  that  I have  a very  fair  chance 
of  getting. 


1472.  You  think  that  the  depression  in  the  number 
of  boarders  is  more  or  less  temporary  1 — I think  so, 
I never  expect  the  school  will  rise  to  any  great 
success,  but  I believe  it  will  improve. 

1473.  Professor  Doccheety. — Are  these  all  of  one 
denomination  1 — They  are. 

1474.  Are  all  your  boarders  at  present  members  of 
the  same  denomination? — Yes,  all  Church  of  Ireland. 

1475.  You  have  no  Presbyterian  boarders  ? — I have 
one  Presbyterian  day  boy,  and  I have  one  Presbyterian 
boarder  from  Rostrevor,  he  is  the  son  of  the  Presby- 
terian clergyman  there. 


J.  B.  Molony,  Solicitor,  sworn. 


1476.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Whom  do  you 
represent,  and  what  views  do  you  wish  to  bring  before 
us  about  the  school  ? — Wo  had  a meeting  yesterday 
at  which  a good  number  of  persons  attended,  and  there 
were  some  of  us  asked  to  attend  here  to-day  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  any  information  that  tho  Com- 
mission would  ask  for. 

1477.  How  was  the  meeting  called?— By  a circular 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Hams  and  Mr.  Griffith.  A good 
number  of  the  different  Protestant  denominations 
attended  at  the  meeting,  and  they  were  all  anxious 
that  the  school  should  be  left  open,  because  there 
was  no  other  school  in  Clare  for  the  Protestants 
to  send  their  children  to,  and  I believe  none  in 
Limerick. 

1478.  What  is  your  view  ns  to  how  it  could  ho 
made  more  useful  than  it  is  at  present  ? — My  own  view 
ia  that  considering  the  depression  of  the  times  tho 
school  buildings  oro  altogether  too  large  for  the  wants, 
and  then  of  course  either  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board 
or  tho  master  lias  to  look  after  tho  maintenance  of  the 
building,  and  ho  is  supposed  to  Icoep  a higher  class  of 
masters  than  really  coir  he  remunerative  to  him. 

1479.  The  buildings  being  there,  how  do  yon  think 
they  could  be  utilised? — I have  not  considered 
that. 

14S0.  Would  there  bo  any  possibility  of  getting 
money  for  them  if  a smaller  school  was  established  ? 
—I  am  afraid,  at  present,  there  would  not ; all 
property  is  unsaleable  at  present. 

1481.  Is  tkcro  any  demand  for  such  buildings  in 
Ennis  ? — There  is  not.  The  falling  off  in  the  school 
is  due  to  several  causes.  Dr.  Flynn  unfortunately 
succeeded  at  a time  when  there  lmd  been  reasons  which 
occasioned  the  fid  ling  off  in  the  Iroys,  and  the  de- 
pression coming  immediately  afterwards,  has  affected 
the  numbers  also. 

1482.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  really  no  falling 
off  in  the  school  as  regards  tho  locality ; the  number  of 
day  boys  is  about  tho  same  ils  it  1ms  always  been ; 
the  falling  off'  is  iu  boarders  who  come  from  a distance  ? 
— Not  as  I remember  it  long  ago. 

1483.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — What  was  the 
largest  number  of  day  boys  you  remember? — We  had 
considerably  over  twenty.  I was  at  the  school  under 
the  late  Dr.  King  and  under  Mr.  Barnes. 

1484.  And  I believe  some  very  distinguished  men 
were  turned  out? — One  was  a very  distinguished 
scholar  in  Trinity  College  and  in  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Max  Cullinan. 

1485.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — Has  there  been  a falling 
off  in  the  Protestant  population  since  the  time  you 
speak  of? — I think  so.  There  wore  more  persons 
holding  official  positions  at  that  timo  who  wevo  Pro- 
testants. 

. Then  does  not  that  account  for  the  falling  off 

m t,ie  number  of  day  boys  ? — Yes. 

1487.  And  the  day  boys  are  the  only  boys  from 
whose  education  the  population  of  Ennis  derive  any 


advantage  ? — There  are  several  country  gentlemen  who 
would  send  their  children  there. 

1488.  It  appears  to  me  there  is  no  falling  off'  in  the 
school  as  far  as  regards  the  advantage  of  the  Ennis 
population,  because  the  whole  of  the  population  that 
require  this  class  of  education  are  getting  it  at  present  i 
— They  are. 

1489.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  agree  that 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school  practically 
exhausts  the  supply  of  pupils  available  for  such  a 
school? — I don’t  think  it  exhausts  the  supply, but 
there  are  a number  of  others,  who,  if  the  fee3  were 
lower,  might  attend. 

1 490.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  with  regard 
to  the  scale  of  fees  ? — Personally,  I have  not,  but  I 
think  a great  number  of  persons  would  avail  them- 
selves of  tho  school  if  they  wore  lower. 

1491.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  pupils  would 
be  increased  if  tho  fees  were  the  same  as  at  tho 
Diocesan  College  ? — I think  they  would. 

1492.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Supposing  it  to  remain  an 
Intermediate  Middle  Class  School  and  the  fees  to  he 
reduced  by  ono-third,  what  increase  of  day  boys  would 
that  bring  to  the  school  ? — I don't  think  it  would 
bring  at  the  outset  more  than  an  increase  of  ten. 

1493.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think, 
if  the  existing  buildings  were  given  to  local  hands 
to  make  wlrnt  they  could  of  the  place  for  education, 
local  management  would  bring  a larger  number  of 
pupils  ? — I think  it  would,  because  there  would  be  local 
interest  taken  it. 

1 494.  Is  there  any  class  of  education  not  given  in 
the  school  at  present  that  could  bo  given  so  as  to 
bring  in  a larger  class  of  boys  ? — I don’t  think  so,  but 
if  there  was  local  management  it  would  increase  tho 
interest  taken  in  it. 

1495.  Dr.  Traill. — How  would  that  increase  the 
number  of  boys  ? — It  may  induce  persons  in  the  county 
who  are  sending  their  children  elsewhere  to  send  them 
to  tho  college. 

1496.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  for  a parent 
who  had  to  send  his  son  as  a boarding  pupil  it  would 
make  veiy  little  difference  whether  the  boarding 
school  was  in  the  county  or  not  ? — It  would  not,  but 
at  present  the  facility  for  sending  bop  in  from  country 
districts  is  greater,  we  have  now  larger  railway  com- 
munication. 

1497.  I don’t  understand  any  large  proportion  of  day 
boys  to  come  by  train,  one  boy  is  said  to  come  from 
Tnlla? — There  is  no  railway  communication  with 
Tulla,  but  there  is  to  Corofin  and  along  that  district 
to  Ennistymon  and  Miltown. 

1498.  Are  there  any  Protestant  families  of  the 
gentry  or  middle  class  living  in  that  district  who 
would  send  their  sons  there?— There  are  about  Corpfin, 
I know  there  is  one  who  has  hod  some  of  his  children 
as  boarders  at  the  school,  and  there  are  other  families 
in  the  neighbourhood  whose  children  are  growing  up. 


• Appendix  B,  No.  VII.  (t>),  P-  495. 
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OeL  19, 1887, 
Dr.  Cnllinao. 


Dr.  Cullinan  sworn. 


•1499.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  give  ub 
any  advice  or  information  about  Erasmus  Smith’s 
School  ? — At  present  I have  very  little  knowledge 
about  the  matter,  but  I wish  to  direct  your  attention, 
for  one  moment  only,  to  the  intention  of  the  founder, 
which  has  been  departed  from  very  materially,  and 
I think  you  should  have  regard  to  it,  that  is,  that  you 
should  provide  for  technical  education  and  sending  out 
apprentices  to  he  educated  as  tradesmen,  that  was  one 
of  the  principal  tilings  intended  by  the  founder,  ho 
was  a practical  man,  as  I pretend  to  be  myself,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  you  should  take  that  view  of  the 
case. 

1500.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Ennis 
School  was  not  mentioned  in  the  original  instruments  1 
— I am  aware  of  that. 

1501.  We  hear  a great  deal  about  technical  educa- 
tion, but  when  we  come  to  find  out  what  people  mean 
by  it,  it  is  not  so  easy.  Wliat  class  of  education  do 
you  tliinlc  would  cany  out  the  founder’s  intentions  and 
at  the  same  time  lie  accepted  by  the  peoplo  ? — Yon 
might  send  out  boys  to  learn  practical  trades  ; we 
require  a number  of  tradesmen  about  here,  and  they 
have  exceedingly  good  wages  and  employment,  masons 
and  carpenters,  we  would  require  plumbers  (for  wo 
have  a supply  of  water,  and  find  it  difficult  to  get 
plumbers),  and  tailors  and  smiths. 

1502.  How  would  you  propose  to  teach  them  these 
trades  in  the  school  1—1  would  have  a workshop  in 
connexion  with  the  school,  and  I would  pay  for  it  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  School,  you  have 
those  at  your  disposal,  and  you  are  bound  to  cany 
out  the  founder’s  intentions. 

1503.  In  Limerick  whore  they  have  an  industrial 
school  teaching  trades,  no  later  than  yesterday  I was 
informed  by  the  manager  that  they  were  actually  obliged 
to  send  the  boys  to  whom  they  had  taught  tlicsu  trades 
to  America,  because  they  could  not  got  into  tho  trades 
in  this  country  after  being  taught  in  tboso  institutions  1 
— I don’t  think  it  would  bo  desirable  to  send  boys 
away,  but  when  they  arc  sent  awry  it  would  bo  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  enabled  to  live  indepen- 
dently, and  send  homo  money  to  their  friends.  One 
of  the  principal  intentions  of  the  founder  was  to 
provide  education  for  industrial  people,  trades  people 
of  all  classes.  As  to  scientific  and  classical  education, 
that  is  u.bundautly  provided  for,  and  the  Governors 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools  expend  a huge 
sum  of  money  in  having  English  schools  teaching 
English. 

1504.  They  have  withdrawn  tho  English  School 
grants  wherever  they  could  1 — I did  not  know  that, 
it  would  l)e  most  desirable  to  divert  to  other  uses  the 
supplies  given  to  these  English  schools  which  are  quite 
unnecessary,  when  wo  have  National  schools.  Those 
funds  might  bo  diverted  to  tbo  teaching  of  trades,  and 
what  is  now  so  fashionable,  technical  education.  And 
yon  might  connect  it  with  the  large  buildings  you 
have  here,  and  establish  a workshop,  and  in  tlint  way 
it  would  be  useful  to  the  people.  I know  several 
tradespeople  in  this  town  who  earn  6s.  a day. 


1505.  Professor  Dougherty.—  If  you  increaso  th 
supply  of  artisans  how  would  that  affect  the  rate  of 
wages'!— At  present,  I think,  the  wages  would  not 
be  materially  affected,  there  Is  so  much  demand. 

1506.  Do  you  think  the  tradespeople  would  regard 
with  any  great  favour,  a proposal  to  establish  a school 
in  the  town  to  teach  trades  which  would  lead  nlfi 
nmioly  to  a very  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
artisans  in  Ennis  ? — I think  trades  might  be  taught 
by  sending  a boy  to  bo  resident  with  a master,  you 
might  send  him  out  for  .£12  nr  .£20  a year,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  lie  would  bo  able  to  support  himself 
right  well,  he  would  bo  self-supporting  and  he  would 
pay  tho  foe  which  you  would  hnvo  advanced  for  him, 
and  the  master  would  take  Mm  for  such  an  amount 
of  money. 

1507.  Iiov.  Dr.  Moi.loy. — Would  the  scholars 
geuemlly  bo  willing  to  learn  these  ti-odes  at  school  here 
in  Ennis? — The  present  pupils  would  not,  but  the 
children  of  tradespeople,  if  you  taught  them  you  would 
find  them  coming  to  you  and  saying,  “ Send  me  out 
to  bo  hound  to  a carpenter,  send  me  out  to  be  bound 
to  a mason,  send  me  out  to  be  bound  to  a plumber." 

1608.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  not  that  class  of  educa- 
tion be  better  attached  to  tho  National  schools  than 
to  Erasmus  Smith’s  ? — I don't  go  into  that  at  all,  but 
I say  you  have  money,  and  should  apply  it  in  that 
way. 

1509.  Would  not  the  primary  schools  be  a better 
place  to  have  these  industrial  operations  taught  in 
than  in  a Grammar  School  ? — I don’t  see  what  differ- 
ence there  would  be  where  they  are  taught. 

1510.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  mix  up  in  a 
Grammar  School,  classics  and  tho  teaching  of  plumb- 
ing and  carpentry  1 — I don’t  say  I would  teach  it  in 
the  school  but  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  endowment. 

1511.  Then  you  would  close  tho  school  ? — Oh,  no. 

1012.  But  yon  cannot  do  both,  there  is  only  the  one 

endowment  ? — But  there  is  plenty  of  money. 

1513.  Where  is  tho  money? — In  Erasmus  Smith's 
School  endowment  funds. 

1514.  Lord  Justice  FjtzGibbon. — We  investigated 
their  accounts  in  Dublin,  and  unfortunatoly  know  how 
much  they  have  got  1 — I know  too,  they  have  AS, 000  s 
year. 

1515.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is,  they  ought  to  gat  it  off 
their  lauds,  but  they  don’t  got  it  now? — They  don't  get 
it  now,  but  that  stato  of  things  will  not  last  always. 

1516.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  idea  is  that 
tlie  great  want  of  the  place  is  industrial  training,  and 
these  buildings  might  bo  mado  available  for  this  pur- 
pose?— To  .a  great  oxtont.  What  Erasmus  Smith 
provided  by  hia  will  and  charter  was  that  they  should 
send  out  boys  to  be  apprenticed,  that  is  what  I waut 
you  to  do. 

1617.  There  is  no  Model  School  in  Ennis,  or  any 
school  giving  a superior  education  to  which  Protestants 
go? 

Rev.  Mr.  Griffith. — No,  there  is  not. 


CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS,  ENNIS. 


Rev.  Brother 
M'Nally. 


Rev.  Brother  iPNaUy  sworn. 


1518.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbojj. — Are  you  one  of 
the  Christian  Brothers  engaged  in  teaching  the 
Christian  Schools  in  Ennis  ? — Yes. 

1618.  Your  buildings  are  near  the  Courthouse? — 


1520.  How  are  they  held? — By  lease. 

1521.  Is  the  lease  to  members  of  tho  Order? — I 
think  so,- 1 think  the.  principal  is  Mr.  Maxwell,  there 
may  be  others  in  the  lease. 

1522.  I presume  all  your  trustees  are  Roman 
Catholics  ? — I tMnk  so. 


1523.  Are  tho  pupils  Roman  Catholics  also?— Ye*, 
we  have  no  Protestants. 

1524.  Have  you  any  endowment  or  property  con- 
nected with  the  sohool  ? — None  that  I know  of. 

1525.  Except  tho  buildings  and  residence  house  I— 

If  you  can  call  that  an  endowment,  but  we  pay  a ren 
of  A21  10s.  yearly.  , 

. 1626.  What,  number  of  boys  have  you  attending*— 
Wo  had  821  in  school  yesterday.  . 

1627.  How  many  brothers  are  engaged  in  teaching 
— Four. 
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1528.  How  ore  the  funds  supplied  for  maintaining 
the  school  ?— By  subscription. 

1529.  You  have  no  mouoy  endowments,  and  if  you 
had,  it  would  not  be  within  this  Act  of  Parliament  1 — 
None  that  I know  of. 

1530.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  you  don’t  want  ns 
to  interfere  with  you  1 — Except  you  can  do  ns  any  good. 

15.31.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — What  is  the  clilli- 
CQ]ty  which  prevents  tho  Christian  Brothers  from 
netting  grants  from  the  National  Board? — I think 
Swelling  but  their  own  option,  that  is  that  they  don't 
wish  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  tho  Board. 

1532.  Do  you  know  what  tho  rules  are  that  prevent 
{hem  getting  grants  1 — I cannot  speak  with  authority, 


but  I think  it  probably  consists  in  tho  Brothers  not  oet.  ia,  isst. 
being  allowed  the  use  of  religious  emblems  in  school.  - — 

1533.  I believe  there  is  also  the  point  about  the  m'nbIIv  ** 
use  of  your  own  books  ? — I think  that  would  be  yielded 

by  the  Commissioners,  I was  given  to  understand  so. 

1534.  Lord  Justice  Naisn. — Suppose  the  rules  of 
the  Commissioners  were  so  altered  that  you  could  take 
advantage  of  the  National  Education  giant,  aud  were 
paid  in  the  same  proportion  as  tho  ordinary  lay 
teachers,  do  you  think  that  would  supply  a sufficient 
endowment  for  the  use  of  your  school  1 — I think  so. 

1535.  That  would  supply  your  purpose  1 — I think 

The  sitting  then  terminated. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1887. 

At  the  Grammar  School,  Tipperary. 

Present;— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  JJsq.,  t.t.  t> 
M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


ERASMUS  SMITH’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Rev.  W.  Ji.  Lindesay,  ll.d.,  sworn. 


153G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  were  you 
appointed  head  master  here  ? — 1875. 

1537.  At  tho  timo  you  were  appointed  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  school  1 — There  were  no  boys 
here,  for  six  months  I think  there  had  not  been  any, 
or  one  or  two  day  boys  at  the  outside. 

1538.  With  what  number  of  boys  did  you  open 
the  school  ? — Forty,  all  boarders. 

1539.  What  is  your  present  number  ? — Sixty-seven 
boarders  and  fifteen  day  boys. 

1540.  What  have  been  the  numbers  since  you 
camel — Very  constant  for  five  years ; I had  sixty-five 
which  is  my  full  number,  then  it  went  down  to  forty- 
two,  and  then  it  got  up  to  what  it  is  now. 

1541.  What  ia  tho  cause  of  the  fluctuation? — I 
think  it  was  because  I was  by  myself  hero,  I lost  my 
wife. 

1542.  What  number  of  boarders  is  the  school 
intended  to  accommodate  1 — Fifty. 

1543.  How  are  yon  enabled  to  accommodate  sixty- 
seven? — I have  two  rooms  in  my  own  part  of  the 
house  as  additional  dormitories. 

1544.  Where  do  tho  day  boys  come  from  ? — From  the 
town  of  Tipperary,  aud  some  from  about  five  miles 
out,  Bansha  and  Kilshane. 

1545.  Do  they  come  by  train  ? — No,  they  all 
drive. 

154S.  What  are  the  fees  for  boarders? — Fifty 
guineas. 

1547.  And  for  the  day  boys  ? — They  vary,  eight 
guineas  for  English,  Latin,  and  Greek,  two  guineas 
for  French  and  two  guineas,  for  German,  twelve 
guineas  would  include  French,  German,  all  the  English 
subjects  and  drawing. 

1548.  Are  all  the  boys  learning  classics  ? — About 
half  a dozen  are  not.  Boys  going  in  for  banks  chiefly, 
all  the  younger  boys  are  learning  Latin  and  Greek 
except  the  very  small  boys. 

1549.  Do  you  prepare  directly  for  the  University? 
-—Yus. 

1550.  What  proportion  of  your  boys  go  to  uni- 
versities?— I should  think  about  eighty  per  cent. 
They  all  go  to  Trinity  College. 


1551.  Have  you  sent  any  pupils  to  the  Roynl  jj*v.  pr. 

University  ? — 0 nly  two.  I.i  mlesny . 

1552.  Did  those  boys  go  for  scholarships  ? — They 
both  got  mathematical  scholarships  at  Cork,  they  lived 
in  Cork. 

1553.  From  what  parts  of  Ireland  do  the  boarders 
come  ? — Chiefly  the  south,  from  Cork  and  Tipperary, 
a few  from  about  Dublin. 

1554.  Is  there  any  other  boarding  school  competing 
with  you  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ? — There  is  a school 
at  Lismore,  and  a school  at  Clonmel. 

1555.  Those  are  schools  capable  of  giving  the 
same  class  of  instruction  as  you  give  here? — I 
think  so. 

1056.  Wo  saw  yesterday  the  Ennis  School  also, 
have  you  any  boys  from  the  county  Clare  ? — Yes. 

1557.  How  many  ? — Not  more  than  three. 

1558.  Have  you  any  boys  from  county  Limerick  ? 

— Several. 

1559.  What  assistance  do  you  get  from  tho  endow- 
ment ? — Tho  school-house,  and  about  nineteen  English 
acres  of  land. 

1560.  Rev. Dr.  Molloy  (reading). — We  have  it  here, 
seventeen  acres  two  roods  twelve  perches. 

1561.  Lord  Justice  FitzGjbbon. — Do  you  hold  the 
house  and  land  free  ? — At  j£10  14s.  a year. 

1562.  Do  you  pay  that  rent  to  the  governors  or  to 
a landlord  ? — To  the  governors. 

1563.  I presume  that  off  that  quantity  of  land  you 
can  get  supplies  for  the  school  ? — Yes,  vegetables  and 
milk  but  not  butter. 

1564.  You  have  sufficient  land  besides-  for  play- 
grounds, cricket,  and  football  grounds? — Quito 
enough. 

1565.  Is  the  land  suitable  ? — -Very  suitable. 

1566.  Is  the  house  suitable  for  the  number  of  boys 
that  you  have  ? — Yes,  we  are  short  of  school  room 
because  of  having  to  use  tho  dining  hall,  otherwise  it 
is  a very  suitable  house. 

1567.  You  use  the  dining  hall  as  an  additional 
schoolroom  ? — Yes. 

1668-  How  is  yew  school  divided  as . to. classes  1 — 

Into  six  forms. 
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1569.  Then  it  is  arranged  on  the  English  system  1 

—Yes.  . „ 

1570.  What  staff  of  assistants  have  yon  1 — Fom- 
as sistants. 

1571.  What  money  do  you  get  from  the  endowment, 
what  is  paid  to  yourself  1—£  100. 

1572.  And  what  sum  for  assistant  masters'? — £50 
each  for  two,  that  is  £100  altogether. 

1573.  Jx>rd  Justice  Naisii. — Then  £200  is  the 
entile  grant  you  got  from  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith  1 — Yes. 

1574.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  the 
board  do  for  you  with  respect  to  your  buildings  1 — 
They  keep  the  outside  entirely  in  repair,  and  any 
fares  work  inside,  such  as  extensive  repairs  or 
alterations,  I have  to  do  all  ordinary  internal  repairs. 

1575.  What  is  the  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
furniture  and  appliances  of  the  Bchool  ? — Most  of  it  is 
now  mine.  There  are  nine  desks  in  the  school-room, 
and  seven  of  them  belong  to  the  Board ; they  have 
four  tables  in  the  dining  hall,  the  rest  are  niino.  Tho 
chairs  are  mine,  and  most  of  the  foi-ms  arc  mine.  The 
beds  aro  mine,  except  in  one  dormitory.  Some  of  the 
heavy  articles  of  furniture  belong  to  the  Board,  hut  all 
the  rest  are  mine. 

1576.  What  are  tho  religious  denominations  of  your 
pupils? — Chiefly  Church  of  Ireland,  I have  no 
“ Romanists." 

1577.  Have  you  any  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions ? — Four  Presbyterian  day  boys  ; all  the  boarders 
are  Chnrch  of  Ireland. 

1578.  To  what  departments  do  your  four  assistants 
belong? — One  classical,  one  mathematical,  one  for  tho 
junior  boys,  and  ono  master  that  toadies  French,  Ger- 
man, ami  drawing. 

1579.  Are  they  all  resident? — Yes. 

1580.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — Is  your  French  master  a 
foreigner? — Ho  comas  from  Zurich. 

1581.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  aro  their 
salaries  1 — Tho  classical  master  gets  £200  a your,  and 
Ilia  board,  laundry,  and  medical  attendance ; tho 
mathematical  tho  sauio.  The  other  two  masters  got 
£100  a year  each. 

1582.  Then  you  pay  £600  a year  to  assistant 
masters  ? — In  money,  besides  the  oxponses. 

1583.  Thon  I suppose  the  subvention  of  tho  Board 
does  not  go  near  paying  even  their  expenses  and 
maintenance  1 — Oh,  no  ; tlicy  consider  that  tho  rest, 
over  and  above  tho  salary,  is  worth  nearly  £100  a year 
each. 

1584.  Tho  school  has  boon  constantly  and  con- 
tinually successful  since  you  have  boon  hero  1 — Tho 
drop  I speak  of  only  lasted  for  about  nine  months ; for 
the  whole  thirteen  years  I liavo  been  hero  it  lias  boon 
an  average  of  sixty-five. 

1585.  Have  you  applications  for  a greater  number 
of  boys  to  come  in  1 — There  are  eight  boys  now  wait- 
ing to  come  in.  I hod  eiglity-one  hoarders  at  ono 
time,  hut  1 took  an  extra  house  in  tho  town  for 
them. 

158G.  Why  did  you  discontinue  tho  additional 
boarding-house  ? — There  was  too  much  expense  and 
trouble,  it  did  not  pay. 

1586a.  If  you  had  additional  house  accommodation 
here  would  yon  be  able  to  receive  more  boarders  ? — 
J ust  now  and  then  I would. 

1587.  How  havo  your  boys  succeeded  in  the  different 
places  they  went  to  ? — Very  well  at  Trinity  College, 
and  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

1588.  What  number  did,  you  send  to  the  Interme- 
diate this  year? — Twenty-nine. 

1589.  What  were  tho  results? — We  got  threo  ex- 
hibitions, and  three  prizes; 

1590.  Do  you  find  thej1  Intermediate  examinations 
interfere  at  all  with  their  preparation  for  tho  univer- 
sities?— No. 

1591.  Do  you  find  the  course  convenient  and  use- 
ful ? — Yury  convenient.  :l  The  only  class  it  would  at  all 


interfere  with  is  tho  head  class  which  is  preparing  f 
college. 

1592.  Rev. Dr.  Molloy.— That  is  because  the  books 
required  in  the  languages  for  entrance  into  Trinity 
College  are  different  from  those  on  the  Intermediate 
programme  1— Yes ; but  it  is  more  than  made  «p  for 
by  making  tho  boys  road  other  courses  than  they  are 
preparing  for. 

1593.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Do  you  find,  in  the  head  class, 
the  course  of  the  Intermediate  Board  too  short  as 
compared  with  tho  university  course? —No;  it  suits 
me  very  woll  being  short,  if  it  was  longer  they  would 
not  be  able  to  go  on  with  it,  a great  deal  of  it  is  on 
parallel  lines. 

1594.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  only  difference  is  in 
the  text  hooks  proscribed  ? — Yes. 

1595.  Do  your  hoys  generally  go  up  to  the 
university  in  the  same  year  in  which  they  pass  in  the 
senior  grade? — They  generally  pass  in  the 
grade  in  June,  anil  go  into  the  university  in  October. 

1596.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  found 
any  difficulty  where  a hoy  got  an  exhibition,  say  in 
the  middle  grade,  in  his  keeping  his  exhibition  in  the 
senior  grade,  and  the  same  year  going  iuto  Trinity 
College? — No. 

151)7.  Havo  you  had  hoys  who  got  exhibitions  in 
June  in  the  senior  grade,  and  afterwards  got  good 
places  in  Trinity  College  ? — Yes ; only  one  boy  I esn 
think  of  now,  hut  a great  number  of  them  hold  exhi- 
bitions, aiul  got  exhibitions  in  Trinity  in  the  following 
October.  It  is  improbable  that  they  would  get  an 
exhibition  in  June  before  they  enter,  because  we  pre- 
parc  them  chiefly  in  tli  e Trinity Colleges  exhibition  come, 
and  cake  tho  Intermediate  course  to  save  their  exhibi- 
tions merely  as  it  comes. 

1598.  Do  you  cuiMiilui-  tho  Intermediate  examina- 
tions as  they  are  at  present  conducted,  a reasonably 
fair  test  of  u hoy’s  progress  and  ability?  — Yes,  I 
do. 

1599.  Of  course  always  subject  to  the  drawback 
that  tlioro  is  no  oral  examination  ? — Yos. 

1600.  Is  tliuro  anything  you  can  suggest  in  refer- 
ence to  tho  soliool,  that  would  Ikj  likely  to  secure  its 
continuing  as  useful  and  successful  as  it  is  now  1— Do 
you  mean  wlint  I should  wish  if  I had  my  own  way 
as  regards  tho  spending  of  money  on  it? 

1601.  Yes,  and  management  generally  ?— A gym- 
nasium and  extra  class-room  are  tho  only  tilings  I 
could  think  of. 

1C02.  Have  you  any  appliances  for  experimental 
physics  ? — No. 

1603.  Dous  your  Board  supply  anything  of  that 
sort? — I liavo  never  naked  them,  as  I don’t  wish  for 
it.  I know  they  havo  supplied  it  to  another  school 
that  asked  for  it. 

1604.  la  there  any  demand  hero  for  education  of  a 
practical  kind  ? — No,  I have  never  heard  of  it. 

1005.  Dr.  Tbaill. — How  do  you  account  for  hav- 
ing so  few  hoys  ns  fifteen  from  a town  like  Tipperary 
out  of  all  that  can  comof — None  of  the  “ Romanists 
come  to  me. 

1606.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  hoys  preparing 
for  commercial  pursuits  attend  your  school  ? — There 
are  some  going  into  banks. 

1607.  Do  all  tho  boys  in  Tipperary  who  propose 
becoming  business  men  come  to  this  school  for  their 
education  ? — All  the  Church  boys  do. 

1608.  Dr.  Tbaill.— What  is  the  Church  popula- 
tion of  Tipperary,  and  the  Protestant  population 
generally  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Ilanan. — About  250  or  260. 

1609.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.— As  far  as  you 
know  all  tho  l»oys  of  tho  class  in  life  who  want 
superior  education  and  belong  to  the  Protests 
denominations  attend  your  school  at  present  ?—teS' 

1G10,  And  their  nuinbor  is  about  fifteen  I— Yes. 

1611.  Has  tlioro  been  much  fluctuation  in  tho  num- 
ber of  tho  clay  boya  ? — It  varies  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen. 
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1612.  I see  that  Sir.  Mohaffy  in  1879  reported 
tiat  at  that  time  he  found  live  assistants,  forty-eight 
boarders,  and  twenty-eight  day  boys,  of  whom  seven- 
teen were  Roman  Catholics,  in  tho  school  ? — I suppose 
be  got  it  from  me,  but  I don’t  recollect  it 

1613.  Has  there  been  any  Intermediate  School 
established  for  Roman  Catholic  boys  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood since  then  1— Not  nearer  than  Emly. 

•K514,  When  was  that  established  ? — I don’t  know, 
there  was  one  established  about  three  years  ago, 
because  cur  superintendent  was  tho  head  master  of  it 
aud  it  broke  up,  and  then  I heard  since  there  was 
another  one  established. 

1615.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  far  is  Rockwell 
from  this? — About  sixteen  miles. 

1G16.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
school  library  ? — Only  a small  one  that  the  boys  thern- 
Belves  have  subscribed  for. 

1617.  Mi-.  Mahafly  on  tho  former  occasion  reported 
that  there  was  a want  of  a school  library  and  that 
want  still  continues ) — Y e«. 

1G18.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  the  boys  care  much  about 
books  1 — All  the.  books  in  their  library  at  present  are 
story  books. 

1619.  You  don’t  suppose  they  want  books  of  refer- 
ence?—No. 

1620.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Don't  you  think 
that  a schoolboy  requires  other  books  besides  hooks 
of  reference  1 — Yes,  but  useful  books  would  not  be 
taken  out. 

1621.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — An  interesting  book  tends 
to  promote  a taste  for  reading  ?— The  books  that  are 
taken  out  principally  are  Dickens’  works. 

1622.  I see  this  is  culled  Tipperary  Free  Grammar 
School  j in  what  sense  is  it  a free  school  ? — The 
Governors  appoint  day  hoys  free  here  now  and  then. 

1G23.  How  many  1 — I don’t  know  that  there  is  any 
limit  to  their  numbers. 

1624.  How  many  aro  there  at  present  ? — I think 
three. 

1625.  Three  free  boys  out  of  sixty-seren  hardly  en- 
titles a school  to  ho  called  a free  school. 

1626.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  aro  the  free 
toys  appointed  ? — The  parent  makes  application  to  tho 
governors  of  the  school  through  me,  ho  fills  in  a printed 
form  aud  the  board  decides  as  to  whether  be  should 
be  admitted  free  or  not,  whether  he  is  poor  enough. 

1627.  Is  there  any  competition  for  free  admissions? 
—No. 

1628.  You  are  aware  that  the  Governors  have  com- 
petitions in  Dublin  for  free  admissions  to  their  schools 
there.  Have  they  sought  to  establish  anything  of  the 
kind  Lera? — No,  every  boy  wlio  seeks  for  free  admis- 
sion if  he  can  satisfy  the  Govornors  that  he  is  entitled 
to  it  for  poverty  they  give  it. 

1629.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  I suppose  there  are 
no  poor  Protestants  ? — No,  I have  only  known  the 
Governors  to  refuse  one. 

1630.  Professor  Dougherty. — For  what  reason? — 
They  never  give  the  reason. 

1631.  To  what  denomination  did  that  boy  belong? 
—Church  of  Ireland. 

1632.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  the  free  boys 
taught  and  treated  in  all  respects  like  the  others  ?— 
Yes. 

1633.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  ever 
known  a presentation  to  the  foundation  of  a boy  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? — Frequently, 
all  except  one  I have  now,  I tliink  have  been  free  not 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  free  boys 
hitherto  have  been  chiefly  Romanists. 

1634.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Were  the  free 
hoys  admittod  as  Roman  Catholics  ? — I am  sure  that 
the  religion  is  never  asked.  I could  find  that  out  from 
the  form  of — Appendix  B,  No.  VHI. — memorial 
tor  free  admission  if  you  let  me  show  it  to  you 
(produced). 

1635.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  baptismal  certificate 
which  is  required  would  indicate  tho  denomination  of 
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the  boy,  would  it  not — would  it  necessarily  ? — I think  Oct.  13,  iss7. 
it  would  give  a good  ground  for  conjecture.  T~ 

1636.  Professor  Dougherty. — “Baptismal  ccrti-  Undesaj. 
ficato  ” might  mean  a certificate  from  the  Registrar  ? 

— It  generally  comes  from  the  Workhouse ; 1 don’t 
know  the  religion  of  the  boys  myself,  I never  inquire. 

For  instance  two  boys  had  been  here  for  six  months, 
and  until  a month  ago  I did  not  know  what  their 
religion  was. 

1637.  Then  you  don't  give  religious  instruction  ? — 

Not  to  day  hoys. 

1638.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  the 
hours  of  attendance  for  the  day  boys? — From  nine  to 
twelve,  and  from  one  to  three.  On  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  an  hour  shorter. 

1639.  Could  you  tell  us  the  largest  number  of  free 
boys  you  ever  .had  ? —I  don’t  think  I have  ever  hod 
more  than  six  free  day  boys. 

1640.  Have  yon  ever  been  without  any? — No. 

1641.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  the  Governors 
accept  a certificate  from  the  Registrar  os  equivalent  to 
tills  baptismal  certificate  which  they  ask  for?  They 
ask  for  “ a baptismal  certificate  signed  by  the  proper 
authority”? — They  accept  any  reasonable  certificate 
that  the  boy  is  under  age. 

1642.  What  is  the  usual  certificate? — It  comes 
down  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Union. 

1643.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  are  not 
Workhouse  boys? — Oh,  no. 

1644.  Then  it  is  the  local  registrar’s  certificate  ? — 

Yea 

1645.  That  would  be  a certificate  of  registration ; it 
would  not  be  a baptismal  certificate  in  the  strict  sense  1 
— It  enters  the  baptism  on  it. 

1G46.  What  exhibitions  and  prizes  are  open  to  your 
boys  going  into  Trinity  College  ? — Each  year  there  is 
one  of  £50  for  five  yearn,  n ad  one  of  £25  for  five  years, 
along  with  free  rooms.  They  are  not  attached  to  this 
school,  they  belong  to  the  four  Erasmus  Smith  schools. 

I have  not  always  got  them. 

1647.  When  you  say  there  is  one  of  £50  and 
one  of  £25,  nr.e  there  only  the  two  exhibitions  to 
be  competed  for  each  year  ? — That  is  all. 

1648.  Have  yon  on  any  occasion  got  them  both  ? 

— Yes,  frequently. 

1649.  Where  had  you  been  before  you  came  here  ? 

— At  Newport  School,  about  twenty-two  miles  from 
this,  under  the  Incorporated  Society. 

1650.  How  long  had  you  been  there  ? — Three 
years. 

1651.  Was  that  the  same  class  of  school  as  this  ? — 

It  was  a house  that  was  given  me  free.  There  was 
no  endowment  except  the  house  and  some  acres  of 
ground  rent  free. 

1652.  Is  that  still  open? — No. 

1658.  Dr.  Traill. — You  brought  your  forty  boys 
I suppose  from  that  ? — Yes. 

1654.  Were  they  all  boarders  there? — No,  there 
were  five  or  six  day  hoys. 

1655.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — So  that  during 
your  time  at  Newport  it  appears  to  have  supplied 
the  want  that  at  that  time  was  not  supplied  by  this 
school? — Yes. 

1656.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  Newport  closed  now? — Yes. 

1657.  What  has  become  of  the  buildings? — They 
are  taken  by  a farmer  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1658.  The  Incorporated  Society  have  stopped  using 
it  ? — As  a school. 

1659.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  the  success  of 
this  school  ?— There  was  a master  there  after  I left, 
and  then  it  was  turned  into  a barracks,  and  now  it 
has  been  taken  by  a farmer. 

1660.  Where  are  the  Erasmus  Smith  estates  do 

you  know in  this  neighbourhood  ? — I believe  so,  but 

I don't  know  for  certain. 

1661.  Is  not  the  school  built  on  die  property  of 
Erasmus  Smith  ? — Yes. 

1662.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  adjoin- 
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ing  property  of  liis  1 — I know  Sololiead  belongs  to  it 
and  that  is  about  two  miles  distant. 

1663.  Have  you  ever  liad  any  applications  from 
sons  of  tenants  to  be  admitted  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

1664.  Nor,  as  far  as  you  know  either,  on  the 


form  of  application  or  elsewhere  do  the  tenants  apnea* 
as  having  any  additional  claim  on  the  endowment  W 
yond  anyone  else  ? — No. 

1665.  You  don’t  know  the  estate  sufficiently  to 
know  whether  there  are  any  Protestant  tenants  upon 
it  1 — No,  I do  not  know  anything  about  them.  1 


ERASMUS  SMITH’S  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 
Rev.  Denis  Ilanan,  b.d.,  sworn. 


1666.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Rector  of  Tipperary? — Yes,  since  1883. 

1667.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Erasmus  Smith 
English  School  in  Tipperary  ? — When  I came  hero  I 
found  that  the  late  rector  had  been  receiving  the  rent 
of  the  school-house,  that  is  over  near  the  railway 
station,  and  two  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  and 
he  also  received  a grant,  as  I was  informed,  of 
£18  a year  towards  the  payment  of  the  teacher. 

1 668.  Is  the  house  out  of  which  ho  got  the  rent 
still  let  to  a tenant?-- Yes. 

1669.  Did  you  continue  to  receive  the  samo 
amounts  ? — No,  the  grant  was  taken  from  me  when 
I came  here  because  at  that  time  there  was  no 
school.  There  was  only  one  boy,  and  they  (the 
Governors)  notified  to  me  they  would  withdraw  the 
whole  grant.  Then  I found  a school  was  needed,  and 
they  continued  to  me  the  giant  of  the  rent  of  the 
school- house,  but  did  not  continue  the  grant  of  .£18 
a year. 

1670.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  the  amount  of  the 
rent  of  the  school  house? — Since  1884,  when  I com- 
menced the  school,  it  has  averaged  £10  19s.  9<i.  a 

^ 1671.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  it  been 
rising  or  falling  1 — It  has  been  stationary. 

1672.  Is  it  regularly  paid? — No,  it  is  not  regularly 
paid.  I received  it  from  the  agent  J have  nothing 
to  say  to  collecting  it. 

1673.  Who  is  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Sanders,  of 
Zanders’  Parle 

1674.  What  is  the  state  of  the  property  out  of 
which  the  rent  issues  1 — There  is  a very  good  house 
and  very  good  land. 

1075.  Have  you  reasonable  security  for  your  £10 
.a  year? — I receive  it  as  long  ;ls  tlui  Hoard  desires  to 
giro  it  to  me,  if  my  school  went  down  they  need  not 
continue  to  give  it. 

1676.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  house 
was  originally  a school-house  ? — It  was. 

1677.  Where  is  your  school  held  % — I have  rented  a 
house  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for  £10  a year 

1678.  What  number  of  children  have  you  attending 
the  school  ? — -Thirteen  at  present. 

1679.  Is  it  a primary  school? — It  is  taught  by  a 
female  teacher,  I suppose  it  is  what  you  would  call  a 
primary  school. 

1680.  The  Board  have  never  restored  the  salary  ? — 
No. 

1681.  Dr.  Traill. — You  pay  £10  rent  out  of  the 
£11  ? — You  may  say  the  rent  and  taxes  I pay  for  the 
.school-house  is  met  by  the  grant  from  the  Board. 

1682.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  the  pre- 
mises out  of  which  you  get  £10  a year  be  suitable  for 
a school? — Dr.  Bell,  my  predecessor,  thought  they 
would  not  be  suitable  and  gave  them  up,  they  are 
away  beyond  the  Fair  Green,  and  he  found  it  very 
•difficult  to  get  the  little  children  to  attend,  and  there 
are  several  days  when  they  could  not  come  on  account 
of  the  cattle  being  there. 

1683.  Dr.  Traill.—  Is  not  the  house  there  value 
for  more  than  the  sum  you  receive  ? — Yes,  it  is,  but 
there  is  a difficulty  I understand  about  getting  the  rent. 

1684.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  house  a 
sliop  or  a residence  ? — It  is  occupied  by  a farmer  who 
lets  the  old  school-rooms  as  lodgings,  and  generally 
speaking  there  are  soldiers  lodging  in  it. 


1 685.  It  is  not  what  we  call  an  agricultural  holding  I 
— I don’t  suppose  so.  1 don’t  even  know  what  rent 
the  man  is  paying,  but  I take  whatever  I get  from 
Mr.  Sanders. 

1680.  What  other  help  have  you  for  the  school!— 
I got  £5  from  the  Diocesan  Education  Board,  and  the 
school-fees  amount  to  about  £5  more,  and  we  had  a 
bazaar. 

1687.  Are  the  children  all  members  of  your  own 
congregation? — All  but  two,  there  are  two  Presby- 
terians. 

1688.  Is  there  a Presbyterian  congregation  in 
Tipperary  ? — There  is  a small  one. 

1689.  Is  there  any  other  primary  school  under 
Protestant  management  in  Tipperary  ? — No. 

1690.  Are  these  the  only  available  Presbyterian 
children  ? — They  are.  There  are  two  here  (in  the 
Grammar  School),  and  two  with  me. 

1691.  Are  there  no  children  in  connexion  with  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  ? — Those  are  the  only 
children  of  that  class  that  require  free  education. 

1692.  Dr.  Traill. — How  do  you  get  £5  school- 
fees  for  your  few  children  ? — They  pay  me  5s.  a 
quarter,  at  least  they  nro  supposed  to  pay  5s.  a 
quarter. 

1693.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
connexion  with  the  National  Board  ? — No,  I cannot 
at  present  get  any  connexion  with  the  National 
Board. 

1694.  Why  not? — In  the  first  place  my  numbers 
are  so  small. 

1695.  But  your  numbers  would  not  prevent  your 
getting  inspection,  books,  and  capitation  fees?— I 
must  have  an  average  of  fifteen  for  six  months,  and 
keep  up  that  average  to  get  capitation.  I suppose 
fluty  would  give  me  inspection  and  hooks.  But  the 
amount  of  books  required  for  a small  school  like  that 
is  very  little,  inspection  I would  value  greatly,  bat 
there  are  other  difficulties. 

1090.  Professor  Douoiikrty. — What  books  do  you 
use  ? — National  School  books  principally. 

1C97.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  the 
difficulties  ? — I get  £5  a year  from  the  Diocesan  Edu- 
cation Board,  and  I would  cease  to  get  that  if  I took 
inspection. 

1698.  In  your  diocese,  is  connection  with  the 
National  Board  a disqualification  from  getting  a grant 
from  the  Diocesan  Board  ? — I am  ashamed  to  say  it  is. 

1699.  Dr.  Traill. — What  diocese  is  it  in?— Oashel 
and  Emly. 

1700.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you  hold 
the  school-house  ? — I am  personally  responsible  for  it 
from  year  to  year.  I am  the  tenant  myself. 

1701.  You  don’t  appear  to  have  any  property  that 
would  make  it  really  of  any  use  to  you  to  form  a local 
governing  body  for  your  school  ? — No ; I think  there 
is  nothing  worth  that. 

1702.  I see  that  the  house  now  let  with  two  acres 
of  land  at  £10  a year  was  originally  built  at  an  expense 
of  £816  5a.  2d.  ?— It  is  a splendidly-built  house. 

1703.  Dr.  Traill.— Why  did  the  Board  withdraw 
then-  grant  from  you  ? — There  was  no  school  here. 

1704.  Whydid  they  not  restore  it  to  you  when  you  g 
n school,  for  this  is  just  the  reason  they  assigned^ 
taking  away  all  our  grants  from  us  in  the  n0™’’  . 
they  had  to  supply  tire  south  ? — -I  know  I am  badly 
want  of  money. 
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1705.  What  salary  do  you  pay  your  teacher! — £32 
a year,  and  I give  her  two  tons  of  coal  and  some  atten- 
dance. 

1706.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then,  in  point 
of  fact,  you  are  not  able  to  pay  such  a salary  as  would 
be  adequate  for  a first-class  teacher  1 — No,  and  I havo 
no  funds.  I ran  short  of  money. 

1707.  Dr.  Traill.  — Have  you  a collection  in 
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your  church  for  it! — No,  but  I get  subscriptions 
for  it. 

1708.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  assessment 
has  your  congregation  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  parish  church! — £180. 

1709.  They  have  other  demands  on  them  1 — A great 
number. 

1710.  What  is  the  whole  number  of  parishioners  ? — 
About  250. 


Bov.  D.  Humphreys,  C.O.,  sworn. 


1711.  I am  not  prepared,  my  lord,  to  give  any 
evidence,  but  I would  bo  most  happy  to  give  a state- 
ment of  what  education  is  provided  in  the  locality. 
There  is  a very  great  need  here  of  Intermediate  educa- 
tion. 

1712.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
position  in  Tipperary  ? — One  of  the  curates.  Canon 
Cahill  is  the  parish  priest. 

1713.  What  schools  have  you  in  Tipperary! — The 
Christian  Brothers  have  a school,  which  is  a primary 
school  and  an  Intermediate  school  combined. 

1714.  Lord  Justice  NAT8H. — What  is  the  class  of 
Intermediate  iustm'ction  given  there! — To  prepare 
for  the  Intermediate  course,  I have  heard  from 
the  Brother  superior  that  they  don’t  leach  Greek. 

1715.  Do  they  teach  Latin! — Yes,  French  and 
Natural  Philosophy. 

1716.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — IIow  many  boys 
are  receiving  Intermediate  education ! — I could  not  tell 
you  the  exact  number — about  fifty. 

1717.  Is  there  any  higher  school  than  that  in  Tip- 
perary or  the  neighbourhood! — No. 

1718.  Wliat  is  the  nearest  school  at  which  a 
classical  education  is  given! — There  is  one  in  Donn, 
about  nine  miles  off’. 

1719.  How  is  that  maintained ! — It  is  taught  by  a 
priest,  who  is  chaplain  to  the  convent,  and  lie  is  main- 
tained principally  by  the  fees  lie  gets  from  his  pupils. 
Then  there  is  a school,  I think  at  Kiltcely.  1 am  not 
certain  it  is  there  yet.  It  was  there  some  time  ago  ; 
it  was  wliat  is  called  a classical  school. 

1720.  Do  you  know  anything  of  tiro  school  at  JSuily  1 
—No. 

1721.  What  number  of  Christian  Brothers  iu-e  there 
at  the  school  here! — Fonr  teaching,  I think. 

1722.  IIow  are  their  stipends  obtained?' — They 
have  a collection  every  year  in  the  polish,  and  they 
get  some  school-fees. 

1728.  Wliat  provision  is  there  for  the  education  of 
girls  1 — The  Convent  Schools,  and  the  National  Schools 
of  the  parish.  In  the  Convent  Schools  there  are  about 
670  on  the  rails. 

1724.  Do  you  know  whether  they  take  any  Inter- 
mediate pupils  or  board  the  pupils  at  the  Convent? — 
They  lmvo  what  is  called  a select  school  for  the  better 
class  of  children,  it  is  still  under  the  National  Board. 

1725.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Of  what  order  are  the 
Nuns!— Sisters  of  Mercy. 

172C.  They  have  a National  School  ns  well  as  tho 
select  school  ? — Their  school  is  divided  into  a select 
school  and  schools  not  select,  but  the  two  classes  of 
schools  are  under  the  Board. 

1727.  The  pupils  of  the  select  school  pay  a fee,  I 
suppose! — Yes ; besides  that  they  have  an  industrial 
school  of  over  100  children. 

1728.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — In  the  case  of  Catholic 
hoys  that  require  to  be  educated  in  classics,  where  do 
they  get  their  education  ? — Some  of  them  attend  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  others  go  away  to  boarding 
schools  throughout  tho  country,  and  Jesuit  Colleges. 

1729.  Are  there  many  boys  of  that  description  re- 
quiring classical  education  ? — I should  think  there 
would  be  a great  many  in  the  place,  it  is  a populous 
district. 

1730.  What  is  the  population  of  the  town! — I 
have  heard  it  Ls  about  7,500,  including  the  military 
garrison  and  the  poorhouse.  Thera  are  attending 


the  female  schools  about  1,000  children,  including  a 
number  of  little  boys,  and  the  male  schools  about  S00 
children. 

1731.  What  is  the  nearest  Catholic  boarding  school 
to  Tipperary  ? — Rockwell. 

1732.  How  many  miles  is  that! — Abont  thirteen, 
Thurles  is  over  twenty. 

1733.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  the  Catholics  here 
derive  any  benefit  from  tho  Erasmus  Smith  endow- 
ment ? — None  whatever. 

1731.  Have  they  any  claim  upon  the  endowment! 
— I cannot  say,  I don’t  know  the  history  of  the 
endowment. 

1735.  Do  you  know  whore  the  estates  are  situated 
from  which  the  endowment  is  derived! — I think  there 
are  somo  of  the  estates  in  Oola,  and  some  about 
Thurles. 

173G.  Are  there  auy  Catholic  tenants  on  these 
estates  ? — I should  think  nearly  all  are  Catholic 
tenants. 

1737.  Do  you  know  that  Erasmus  Smith  stated  in 
his  will  lie  intended  the  foundation  to  be  available  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  children  of  tenants  on  his  estates  1 
— I do  not. 

1738.  Ought  thoy  not  to  look  into  Hint,  and  sea 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  any  benefit  from  the 
endowment  ? — I would  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  if  I 
thought  it  would  bo  of  any  use. 

1739.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Wo  held  an  inquiry  in 
Dublin  os  to  the  origin  of  the  endowments  and  the 
claims  upon  them,  and  the  Catholics  were  represented 
before  us  upon  that  occasion. 

1740.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  we  are 
obliged  to  settle  our  scheme  in  accordance  with  the 
founder’s  intention. 

1741.  Dr.  Traill, — Do  you  observe  that  in  tho  will 
of  the  founder  lie  makes  the  teaching  of  the  catechism 
prepared  by  tho  Assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster 
obligatory ; would  you  consider  it  consistent  with  your 
duty  towards  your  Roman  Catholic  children  to  have 
them  instructed  iu  that  ? — I would  consider  it  obliga- 
tory on  mo  to  have  them  instructed  in  the  Catholic 
catechism  and  no  other.  If  you  pushed  the  will  of 
founders  to  their  logical  issues  it  would  go  very 
lmrd  with  the  Church  of  England  people  here  for 
nearly  all  their  property  has  been  derived  from 
Catholics-. 

1742.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  happen  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  teaching  of  the  catechism 
of  the  Assembly  of  divines? — I dou’t  know.  I have 
heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lindesay  say  he  never  inquires 
into  any  boy’s  religion,  so,  I presume,  he  does  not 
teach  them  religion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  evidence  we  got  in  Dublin 
was  that,  if  Catholics  come  to  the  schools  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  they  aro  not  taught  any  religion,  they 
are  left  to  themselves  ; so  the  governors  have  departed 
from  that  provision  of  tho  will. 

1743.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  auy  of  your 
boys  been  educated  in  this  school  as  free  pupils  ? — I am 
not  aware. 

1744.  Dr.  Traill.— How  long  have  you  been  here? 
About  two  years  and  eight  months. 

1745.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — During  that  time  Catholic 
boys  have  not  come  to  this  school  ? — I have  heard  one 
boy  did  come  here,  his  name  is  Rice,  he  is  not  in  the 
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town  at  present,  but  the  Catholics  have  been  prevented 
by  tis  from  coming  here. 

1746.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — They  would  not 
come  with  your  approval,  though  I understand  there 
is  no  other  school  where  a boy  can  obtain  a classical 
education  unless  he  goes  away  ns  a boarder  7 — Except, 
as  I explained,  tbe  Christian  Brothers’  school. 

1747.  There  Latin  only  is  taught,  and  that  is  very 
limited  7 — Tea 

1748.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  observe  another  re- 
striction Erasmus  Smith  puts  on,  “ to  catecliise  the 
children  out  of  Primate  Usher’s  catechism  and  ex- 
plain the  same  to  them,”  which  “I  desire  may  be 
observed  on  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  thoir  places  ” 1 
— Tea  Just  in  general  I wish  to  say  there  is  no 
place  I am  acquainted  with  in  which  an  Inter- 
mediate scliool  is  more  required  than  Tipperary. 

1749.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  many  Catholic 
children  whose  parents  would  be  anxious  to  get  an 
Intermediate  education  for  them  7 — Oh,  very  many, 
not  only  in  the  town,  but  the  country  round. 

1750.  Do  many  of  them  go  to  Rockwell  7 — Tea 

1751.  And  they  find  that  expensive ; they  would 
rather  have  a day  school  at  home  7 — Tea. 

1752.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — We  heard  at  Limerick 
in  the  case  of  Jesuit  College  that  boys  came  from 
Tipperary  to  the  day  school! — Tes. 

1753.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  know  whether 
there  is  any  demand  for  technical  education  in  this 
locality  7 — I should  think  so,  but  I think  the  people 
know  nothing  about  it. 

1754.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  industry 
is  there  here  7 — There  is  a woollen  factory  at  Bansha. 


1755.  What  provision  is  there  in  Tipperary  fo- 
giving  gilds  a good  education  7 

Rev.  Mr.  Hanan. — None,  1 have  girls  in  my  schoo’ 
of  course. 

1756.  I mean  for  girls  who  want  teaching  in  the 
higher  subjects  7 

Rev.  Mr.  Hanan. — There  is  no  provision  except 
there  are  some  private  teachers  in  town. 

1757.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  many  Protestant 
girls  are  getting  a higher  education  here  7 

Rev.  Mr.  Hanan. — The  Presbyterian  minister  has  a 
school  in  which  he  lias  a few  girls. 

1758.  Professor  Docgheriy. — What  is  the  character 
of  that  school  7 

Rev.  Mr.  Hanan. — I know  nothing  about  it  except 
that  he  teaches  children. 

1759.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — Do  you  know  of 
any  girls  from  the  neighbourhood  going  up  to  the 
Intermediate  examinations  7 

Rev.  Mr.  Hanan. — I do  not. 

1760.  Professor  Dougherty. — Does  he  profess  to- 
give  an  Intermediate  education  7 — I don’t  think  so,  I 
never  heard  that  he  prepared  any  one  for  examina- 
tions. 

1761.  Does  he  live  in  Tipperary? — Tes,  about  a 
mile  outside,  but  I fancy  from  what  I have  heard  there 
are  very  few  attending. 

1762.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok  (to  Mr.  Lindsay). 
— Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  system  they  have  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  of  giving  girls  education  in  the 
advanced  subjects  they  want  along  with  the  boys  f— 
No,  I think  it  is  impossible,  I have  more  boys  than  I 
have  room  for,  I mean  as  day  boys. 

The  inquiry  then  concluded. 


PUBLIC  SITTING — THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1887. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Cashel. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naeii, 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d., 
m.d.,  E.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


* CASHEL  CORPORATION  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

1763.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — Wo  appointed  to  created  by  the  Corporation  of  Cashel,  apparently, 
come  here  to-day  in  order  to  take  evidence  about  two  therefore,  derived  from  a public  source, 
educational  endowments.  The  first  is  an  endowment 


very  Rev.  Dean  Quirke  sworn. 


1764.  I am  parish  priest  of  Cashel  and  as  such  the 
manager  of  the  male  and  female  parish  school.  I 
have  always  got  £180  a year  from  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners which  I expended  on  those  schools,  and  sup- 
plied them  every  year  with  the  account  of  every  shil- 
ling I laid  out. 

1765.  Do  yon  know  how  that  sum  is  charged  upon 
their  property  7 — I could  not  say ; there  was  a scheme 
passed  by  the  Master  in  Chancery,  in  Dublin,  about. 
1844.  There  was  a lawsuit,  one  of  my  predeccssoi-s. 
Dean  M'Donnell,  demanded  payment  of  this  sum  from 
the  Commissioners.  At  the  time  they  had  some 
doubts  about  paying  it,  but  they  were  compelled  to 
give  £180  for  all  time  to  come  to  the  parish  priest  of 
Cashel,  to  disburse  it  between  tho  male  and  female 
National  schools.  Immediately  after  I came  .here 
there  was  accidentally  a good  sum  of  money  got  from 
ocher  sources,  and  the  people  immediately  went,  on 
for  establishing  a school  of  Christian  Brothers,,think- 

* Appendix  B, 'Nos.  VIII, 


mg  the  National  School  was  not  doing  so  well  for 
their  boys.  There  were  a great  many  complaints 
made  to  ourselves,  and  I said  “ if  the  people  wish  it, 
and  it  can  be  done,  with  all  my  heart,  let  it.”  There 
was  a meeting  of  die  parishionors,  and  groat  anxiety 
shown,  to  bring  in  the  Brothers,  and  they  were 
brought  in  and  a school  established  for  them.  Then 
there  was  a movement  made  to  cliange  the  scheme  m 
the  Court  in  Dublin,  and  to  give  the  Christian  Brothers 
what  we  thought  would  be  a reasonable  share  of  this 
£180 — £80  to  the  female  school,  and  £100  to  the 
two  male  schools.  One  of  the  principal  male 
teachers  went  away,  as  he  thought  it  to  bis  interest, 
as  the  school  .broke  up  to  a considerable  extent 
when  the  Christian  Brothers  opened  their  school. 
The  next  thing  we  did  was  to  try  to  get  tho  scheme 
changed,  and  give  tho  Christian  Brothers  a p1-0* 
portion  of  the. £100  a year.  It  was  tried  at  tbe 
time  the  Protestant  Church  was  disendowed,  and  it 
(o)  and  (h),  pp.  495-497. 
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went  before  one  of  the  judges,  who  said  this  was  no 
time  for  endowments  and  he  would  not  listen  to  it  at 
all,  it  was  treated  very  curtly.  However,  I got  a 
statement  drawn  up  by  tho  parishioners,  and  it  was 
submitted  to  two  Queen’s  Counsel,  who  studied  the 
whole  matter  ; and  they  gave  me  the  opinion  that  I 
was  perfectly  competent,  as  parish  priest,  to  disburse 
this  sum,  dividing  it  among  the  schools  in  proportion 
to  the  good  they  were  doing. 

1766.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  was  the  date 
of  the  first  Chancery  scheme  ? — I think  1853. 

1767.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  happen 
to  have  the  case  you  submitted  to  counsel?— I 
have  (produced),  it  was  to  Mr.  Green,  Q.c.,  and 
Mr.  Heron,  Q.c. 

1768.  This  will  give  us  the  whole  history : — “ 19th 
January,  1843,  a decree  was  made  in  the  case  of  the 
Attorney-General  at  the  relation  of  Robert  Stritch 
against  Pennefather  and  others."  I suppose  the  de- 
fendants in  that  suit  were  the  Town  Commissioners  1 — 
I should  think  so. 

1769.  (Reads  case  and  opinion.)  To  put  it  shortly, 
Mr.  Dean,  it  appeal's  you  were  advised  you  might 
cliance  giving  the  money  to  the  Cliristian  Brothers  if 
you  liked,  and  if  you  did  not  like  you  should  go  into 
Chancery  ? — I was  not  to  be  overhauled  for  what  I 
did,  let  them  stop  me  if  they  could. 

1770.  Well  what  did  you  do! — I gave  the  surplus 
to  the  Christian  Brothers  and  got  good  value  for  it. 

1771.  Do  I understand  that  at  present  the  Charter 
school  premises  and  £100  a year  are  applied  to  the 
Christian  Brothers? — Tho  Charter  Bchool  premises 
belong  to  the  Christian  Brothers  at  present,  because 
they  had  double  the  numbers  when  we  made  the 
alteration.  We  gave  the  larger  house  to  the  larger 
school,  and  the  National  school  is  going  on  very  well ; 
I did  everything  I could  to  keep  it  up. 

1772.  How  is  the  house  held  in  which  the  National 
school  is? — The  house,  I suppose,  would  measure 
near  60  feet  by  30  feet  The  Town  Oommissionei-s 
have  purchased  it ; we  have  it  rent  free  and  we  are 
giving  it  every  help  and  fair  play.  Wo  never  kept 
them  back  and  they  are  giving  very  good  work. 

1773.  Then  the  Christian  Brothers  have  the  old 
premises  ? — The  Christian  Brothers  have  the  old 
premises  where  the  larger  school  was  when  it  was 
established.  There  is  £80  going  for  female  education, 
and  then  there  is  £100  for  male  education,  and  we 
give  them  all  we  can. 


1774.  Where  is  tho  £80  applied  1 — To  the  Preset-  Oot.  13,  m?. 
tation  Convent. 

1775.  Then,  in  that  case,  you  have  no  ownership  in  j>enn  Quiik«. 
the  house? — No,  I give  the  money  for  the  leaching 

of  the  poor — 300  poor  children. 

1776.  And  there  never  have  been  any  proceedings 
since  1872  to  restrain  you  ? — No.  I think  tho  public 
are  very  well  pleased. 

1777.  What  are  the  numbers  of  the  Christian 
Brothers'  school  ? — I think  160. 

1778.  Dr.  Tiiaill. — Did  you  take  a legal  opinion 
about  the  allocation  of  the  £80  to  the  Convent  schools 
at  the  same  time  that  you  took  the  opinion  about  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools?  — The  Convent,  you 
know,  is  a National  school,  and  a very  fine  one  too. 

1779.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  number 
of  gii'ls  are  attending  that  school  ? — The  average  is 
a little  over  300,  and  the  number  in  the  male 
National  school  has  increased  a good  deal.  The 
average  number  between  the  Christian  Brothers  and 
the  male  National  school  is  about  300  more,  divided 
rather  equally  between  them,  and  I have  always  held 
very  fair  lines  between  them,  and  1 think  the  public 
generally  are  very  well  pleased. 

1780.  You  distribute  the  money  according  to  what 
you  think  the  interests  are  ? — I distribute  the  money 
considering  all  the  chances  the  National  school 
teachere  get.  We  have  a principal  teacher  and  two 
assistants,  and  three  monitors.  I give  the  monitors 
10s.  a quarter,  the  assistants  £1  10s.  each,  and  the 
principal  men  £5  each.  That  is  in  round  numbers 
about  £40  a year,  and  the  Christian  Brothers  get  the 
other  £60.  The  whole  of  it  is  submitted  to  the 
auditor,  and  I was  never  put  to  any  trouble  about  it. 

1781.  Having  regard  to  this  opinion,  which  really 
only  told  you  you  might  continue  to  pay  the  money 
until  you  weie  stopped,  it  probably  would  be  the 
safest  course  for  you  to  take  to  make  the  thing  legal 
now,  and  if  it  really  is  an  arrangement  that  satisfies 
the  Catholic  population  of  Cashel  und  yourself,  you 
might  have  it  sanctioned  by  a scheme  1 — Yes  ; I have 
acted  honestly  and  above  board,  but  at  the  same  time, 
probably,  not  very  legally. 

1782.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  from  yourself  or 
any  of  the  Town  Commissioners  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  matter  about  it,  if  you  thought  it  advantageous, 
for  example,  to  associate  anyone  else  with  yourself, 
representing  the  Catholio  inhabitants,  that  could  be 
done? — I would  be  very  glad  of  that  too. 


Rev.  Brother  Robert  Dunne  sworn. 


1783.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  yon  one  of 
the  Christian  Brothel'S  in  charge  of  the  Cashel  schools  ? 
—Yes. 

1784.  What  is  the  number  on  your  roll  at  present  ? 
—We  would  he  safe  in  saying  200 — it  might  be  over 
that. 

1785.  And  your  average  attendance  ? — I would 
say  150. 

1786.  How  many  Brothers  are  engaged  in  teaching  ? 
—Three  engaged  in  teaching,  with  some  assistants, 
^hom  we  pay.  We  have  two  schools.  We  accommo- 
date our  circumstances  by  using  one  as  a sort  of  class- 
room during  the  day,  so  that  we  have  combined  three 
rooms  into  two,  and  we  have  two  Brothers  in  one  room. 

1787.  Have  you  any  intermediate  class  ? — We  have 
an  intermediate  class  of  about  one  dozen  pupils. 

1788.  Have  you  sent  any  boys  up  to  tho  Inter- 
mediate Examinations  ?— We  have,  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years. 

• Have  you  been  able  to  pass  many  of  the 
have  won  £SO0  during  that  period  by 

lTon0118  P^es,  with  gold  and  silver  medals. 

l (JO.  And  all  the  instruction  for  that  has  been 

17Q  community  1 — By  the  Brothers. 

81.  What  were  tho  subjects  in  which  you  got 
prizes?  English  and  modem  languages  in  the  middle 


grade,  and  this  year  a £10  prize  for  English  and  r6v.  Robert 
French  combined,  senior  grade;  also  we  have  got  Dunno. 
medals  in  Celtic,  with  other  prizes. 

1792.  Was  the  gold  medal  for  English  and  modem 
languages  combined  ? — No,  for  English  alone  in  the 
middle  grade. 

1793.  Therefore,  your  boy  was  first  in  all  Ireland  ? 

— Yes. 

1794.  In  what  year  was  that? — 18S5. 

1795.  For  what  calling  was  that  boy  preparing? — 

He  is  a son  of  an  ex-sub-constable,  and  he  is  preparing 
for  the  Civil  Service  with  us. 

1796.  Then  are  you  able  to  give  a more  advanced 
education — is  that  out  of  school  hours? — Sometimes 
we  give  education  out  of  school  hours  in  order  to 
accommodate  certain  special  cases.  In  one  instance  I 
remember  the  son  of  a professional  gentleman  availed 
of  our  services  for  the  Royal  University.  Un- 
fortunately, he  had  failed  twice  previously  in  other 
hands,  and  succeeded  with  us  in  the  first  arts  exami- 
nation. 

1797.  How  is  the  money  you  get  from  Dean  Quirke 
spent? — Some  of  it  for  our  own  support,  and  the 
remainder  for  aid  in  teaching. 

1798.  Is  the  sum  for  your  support  limited  as  in; 
some  other  places  to  £40  each? — From  the  church 
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Oct  is,  1687.  collections  in  some  places  it  is  limited,  l>ut  not  in  all, 
— ' in  some  places  there  is  a small  sum  or  endowment 
Dvrone.0  which  supplements  what  is  received  from  the  parish 
priest  or  bishop,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

1799.  What  proportion  of  your  children  pay  fecal 
— A small  proportion,  about  sixty  per  cent.,  and  the 
fees  are  the  smallest  possible,  not  more  than  twopence 
weekly. 

Dean  Quirke. — There  are  a great  number  of  poor 
children  in  Cashel. 

Rev.  Brother  Dunne. — It  would  be  safer  to  say 
fifty  per  cent.  pay. 

1800.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Is  there  any 


superior  school  nearer  than  Rockwell  1— Nothing 
nearer  than  Rockwell.  “ 

1801.  So  that  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  are 
dependent  on  you  for  all  instruction  1 — They  avail  of 
us  as  far  os  they  require  it. 

Dean  Quirke. — I always  found  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners as  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  school 
ns  I was  myself. 

Rev.  Brother  Dunne. — One  of  our  pupils,  a young 
lad  named  Kennedy,  followed  our  instruction  through 
the  Intermediate  grades,  and  he  has  now  got  a very 
nice  position  on  the  Land  Commission  as  Assistant- 
Registrar. 


ST.  JOHN'S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 


Very  Her. 
Dean  Leech. 


Very  Rev.  Dea 

1801a.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  are  the 
Protestant  Rector  of  Cashel  as  well  as  being  Dean  of 
Cashel  ? — I am. 

1 802.  Do  you  receive  from  the  Town  Commissioners 
£20  a year  under  the  Chancery  Scheme  ? — I do. 

1803.  How  do  you  apply  it? — I apply  it  towards 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  two  schools. 


1S05.  How  are  the  premises  held  in  which  your 
schools  arc  ? — They  are  both  vested  in  the  Representa- 
tive Church  Body. 

1806.  We  find  there  is  a record  of  a rentahavgo 
from  Richard  Price  under  an  old  grant  of  1740,  do 
you  get  that  ? — I do,  that  is  from  the  Incorporated 
Society,  they  pay'  me  £13  ICs.  11  <7.  half-yearly,  and 
also  £13  n year  on  account  of  the  Maude  Trust. 

1807.  What  was  tlio  Mantle  Trust? — Some  laud 
left  by  a lady  of  the  name  of  Maude  and  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  between  them,  they  purchased  the  land, 
and  the  £13  a year  is  given  for  that  land. 

1808.  That  would  make  up  about  £40  a year  ? — 
£40  18s.  10c?. 

1809.  Twenty  jxmnds  from  the  Chancery  Scheme 
makes  £001 — Yes,  and  thou  wo  have  £18  a year  from 
our  Select  Vestry. 

1810.  Is  your  school  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  or  auy  other  Board? — It  is  in  connection  with 
the  Incorporated  Society  and  owv  DioceBau  Board  of 
Education. 

1811.  How  many  pupils  have  yon  in  attendance  at 
the  boys’  school  ? — At  present  but  seven  on  the  roll, 
and  six  in  attendance. 

1812.  How  have  the  numbers  fallen  away  so  much 
since  the  last  Commission  when  there  wore  sixteen  ? 
— They  were  children  of  policemen  attending  school, 
ancl  these  policemen  have  been  removed. 

1813.  How  many  are  attending  the  girls’  school  1 
— There  are  twenty-six  on  the  roll,  and  twenty  in 
attendance. 

1814.  How  does  ic  occur  that  there  are  so  very 
much  more  girls  than  boys?— I don’t  know.  All  the 
children  coming  to  the  school  are  of  Protestant 
parentage. 

1815.  Dr.  Traill. — Were  all  the  policemen’s  chil- 
dren boys? — No. 

1816.  How  is  it  there  is  not  a falling  off  in  the 
girls  then — what  was  the  former  number  of  girls  1 

181G.  Lord  J usiice  FitzGibbox. — Sixteen  to  seven- 
teen. Are  the  pupils  of  your  own  denomination? — 
Exclusively  so. 

1817.  Are  there  any  Presbyterians  or  other 
Protestant  denominations  in  Cashel  ? — No,  all  members 
of  our  Church. 

1818.  Is  your  school  inspected  by  the  Incorporated 
Society? — It  is,  and  by  Mr.  Rudkin,  Inspector  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Schools. 

1819.  You  are  not  in  connexion  with  the  Erasmus 
Smith  endowment  I— No,  we  are  not,  it  was  merely  a 
request  that  Mr.  llurlkin  would  undertake  it,  ancl  he 
kindly  did  so. 


1820.  On  former  occasions  you  were  giving  some- 
thing more  than  primary  education  at  the  school,  do 
you  still  continue  to  give  it? — No,  that  failed. 

1821.  What  provision  is  there  in  Cashel  for 
Intermediate  education  for  Protestants  ? — None. 

1822.  What  is  the  nearest  school  open  to  thorn  or 
available? — Tipperary  Grammar  School,  tliat  is  not 
for. 

1823.  Do  you  give  an  account  to  the  Corporation 
or  merely  a receipt  each  year? — Merely  a receipt;  I 
keep  a regular  account. 

1824.  And  the  annuity  is  regularly  paid? — 1162010117 
paid,  yearly. 

1825.  Is  this  annuity  charged  on  landed  property 
of  the  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Mullins. — It  is  charged  on  landed  property. 

1826.  1 believe  the  Cashel  Town  Commissioners 
have  a considerable  Borough  estate  ? 

Mr.  Mullins. — Oh,  yes,  very  huge. 

1827.  Have  you  any  scholarships  open  to  you? 

Doan  Leech. — In  connexion  with  the  Incorporated 

Society,  one  girl  went  up  a short  time  ago  and 
answered  very  well,  but  she  was  over  the  age. 

1828.  Ur.  Traill. — How  dll  you  come  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Incorporated  Society? — Oh,  it  was 
before  I was  born. 

1829.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Have  you  two 
teachers? — Yes,  a male  teacher  and  a female  teacher; 
the  male  teacher  receives  £40  and  the  female  teacher 


1830.  Has  the  male  teacher  any  other  post  1— He 
is  ouo  of  our  choirmen,  and  receives  a salary  for  that 

1831.  Has  the  fomulo  teacher  auy  addition  to  her 
aidary  ? — No. 

1832.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  placing  your 
school  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board!— No, 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  doing  so.  There  ere 
a few  small  boys  in  the  girls’  school. 

1833.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  the  master  teach  none  of 
the  girls? — None. 

1834.  Do  you  use  all  Iiis  time  on  the  six  boys  I— 

We  do.  . , 

1835.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — How  is  ne 
qualified  ? — Very  good,  he  was  educated  at  the  Pococka 
Institution  near  Kilkenny. 

1836.  And  the  female  teachers’  qualification  I 
Very  good,  she  was  trained  at  Kildare-plaoe.  * 

1837.  Dr.  Traill  —Was  tliat  under  the  old  manage- 
ment 1 — Yes. 

183S.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— How  long  has  me 


master  been  with  you  ? — Two  years. 

1839.  And  the  present  mistress  T— Twelve  ye*is. 

1840.  All  tlis  property  of  your  school  aW0"8.”” 

already  vested  in  corporate  bodies,  so  that  there 
expense  or  risk  about  it,  the  Town.  Coannissi 
hold  the  ventohargo,  and  the  Incorporated  Society 
the  premises.  ...  Sllu. 

Doan  Leech. — I supplement  it  myself  ^ ^ 

scription  and  there  are  two  or  three  other  subsorap 
also. 

The  inquiry  was  adjourned. 
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* PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1887. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Cork 

present The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commission  era ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  M.C.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  opening  statement 


CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS'  SCHOOLS. 
Rev.  Brother  James  Dominick  Jlurke  sworn. 


1841.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yon  arc  the 
Superior  of  the  Christum  Brothers'  Schools  in  Cork  1 
— Yes. 

1842.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
schools! — Nearly  thirty-six  years. 

1843.  How  many  establishments  have  you  got  in 
Cork  1 — Three  separate  establishments  with  twenty- 
two  rooms,  Peacocko  Lane,  Blarney  Lane,  ancl 
Sullivan's  Quay. 

1844.  How  many  distinct  schools  or  classes  have 
you  got  in  Peacocke  Laue  ? — Twelve  distinct  school- 
rooms with  lecture  gallery  and  science  hall. 

1845.  What  is  your  stuff  of  teachers  there  1 — The 
present  staff  is  fourteen  brothers  and  about  twenty- 
two  teachers,  paid  monitors  or  assistant  teachers, 
former  pupils  of  the  schools. 

18-16.  What  is  their  remuneration  1 — The  cost  at 
present  is  nearly  £300  a year  for  assistant  teachers. 

1847.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  has  been  doubled  since 
the  last  Commission  ? — Not  exactly  doubled  but 
increased  n good  deal,  it  was  then  about  £1 70  or  .£180. 

1848.  In  the  Report  it  is  stated  to  have  been  £117 
for  the  year  1 87 8-0 1 — Then  it  has  been  more  than 
doubled. 

1849.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — For  how  many  assistant 
teachers  1 — About  twenty-nine  altogether  in  the  three 
establishments. 

1850.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many 
brothers  are  at  Blarney  Lane? — Five. 

1851.  And  at  Sullivan’s  Quay  ? — Three.  There 

are  actually  twenty -four  nicmliers  of  the  order  engaged 
in  teaching.  I myself  tench  from  time  to  time,  there 
is  another  person  disengaged  who  also  goes  through 
the  schools. 

1852.  Are  you  superintendent  or  superior  of  all 
three  establishments  1 — Yes. 

1853.  What  is  tho  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  brothers,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  is 
derived  ? — The  first  source  from  which  the  support  of 
tho  institution  is  derived  is  from  the  foundation,  the 
endowment,  the  second  is  from  results,  from  various 
sources,  such  as  the  Intermediate  and  Kensington,  the 
third  a sermon,  and  the  fourth  a collection  and  the 
gifts  of  friends  through  the  year. 

1854.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — I suppose  you  get 
some  school  fees  ? — The  school  fees  we  cannot  touch ; 
they  must  be  all  devoted  to  the  children. 

1855.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  they  are 
devoted  to  the  children  in  the  way  of  providing  books 
and  school  requisites! — Yes,  and  keeping  schools  in 
repair,  and  paying  teachers. 

1856.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Of  course  they  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools ! — They 
are  not. 

1857.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  amount  is 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Order,  is  there 
any  rule  in  this  diocese  about  the  amount?—' There  is 
Hot,  we  take  the  whole  together,  our  place  is  very 


large,  the  grounds  very  extensive,  the  house  quite  Kev.  Brother 
ample  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty-seven  members,  Jmne" . 
and  taking  all  into  account  I think  it  takes  at  present 
£1,600  a year. 

1858.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  include  the 
schools? — No,  the  house  alone,  the  schools  add  .£G00 
to  that. 

1859.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  would  make 
£2,200  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
do  the  work  that  we  have  engaged  in,  wo  have  over 
2,000  on  the  rolls. 

1 860.  I want  first  to  get  the  existing  position  of 
pecuniary  affairs.  What  Further  expenditure  is  there 
besides  the  £2,200  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  ? 

— At  present  that  is  our  full  income.  That  1ms  to  be 
made  up  from  various  sources. 

1861.  llev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  say  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  schools? 

— Jt  is  not. 

1862.  But  it  is  all  you  have  available  for  that  pur- 
pose?—All  that  we  have  available. 

1863.  Dr.  Traill. — Ir.  what  respect  do  you  find  it 
not  sufficient? — fn  tliis,  that  all  the  teachers  lmvo 
more  than  enough  to  do,  we  should  require  for  tho 
work  we  are  engaged  in,  about  forty-five  or  fifty 
teachers.  I fiuil  that  if  our  schools  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Education  they  would  have 
50  teachers  for  that  number  at  least.  We  have 
2,100  on  the  rolls,  with  a daily  attendance  of  1,800,  and 
taking  50  for  each  person  that  would  be  36  teachers. 

1864.  That  is  yovp-  present  staff? — Yes,  but  then 
they  would  have  also  peraons  to  superintend,  who 
would  go  through  the  rooms  and  see  how  things  were 
conducted,  aucl  they  would  have  paid  monitors  or 
pupil  teachers. 

1865.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — What  is  the 
number  of  your  paid  monitors  now ! — Twenty-nine. 

1866.  The  8ii  teachers  according  to  the  National 
Board  rule  would  be  exclusive  of  monitors? — Yes. 

1S67.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— You  have  2,100  on  tho 
roll  ? — Yes. 

1868.  I make  it  out  that  forty-two  teachers  would  be 
required  if  we  allow  one  teacher  to  every  fifty  pupils? 

— 1 take  the  average  attendance  only. 

1869.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — How  are  the 
pupil  teachers  divided? — We  have  from  one  to  two 
with  each  brother  in  the  school,  some  have  one,  but 
most  have  two,  and  in  one  case  there  are  three. 

1870.  What  is  the  division  of  your  classes  as  regards 
education? — From  the  earliest  foundation  of  our  schools 
in  Ireland  our  upper  schoolrooms  were  always  Inter- 
mediate schools;  our  juniors  were  of  course  primary, 
and  the  same  thing  prevails  at  present,  not  only  In 
Cork,  but  I may  say  through  all  Ireland.  We  have 
at  present  250  receiving  Intermediate  education,  the 
remainder  are  primary. 

1871.  Where  do  those  250  receiving  Intermediate 
Education  come  from,  how  do  they  get  into  the  range 


* See  Appoudlx  B,  No.  IX  , p.  407. 
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Od.  a,  188T.  of  Intermediate  Education  1 — They  are  drafted  from 
— — school  to  school  according  to  their  progress  until  at 

Jnmca  r0t^er  last  they  attain  the  upper  rooms  where  they  receive 
Dominick  this  education. 

Bnrke.  1872.  Are  all  your  250  pupils  drafted  from  the 

lower  strata  of  education,  or  are  any  of  them  pupils 
who  come  to  you  as  Intermediate  pupils  at  the  start? 
— Very  few  come  from  outside,  they  are  nearly  all 
from  our  own  schools. 

1873.  Are  they  advanced  in  your  schools  for  any 
other  cause  than  as  finding  that  their  progress  war- 
rants it  ? — That  is  all. 

1874.  In  fact  they  represent  the  clever  hoys  who 
have  got  on  quickest  ? — Yes. 

1875.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — About  what  proportion 
of  the  total  number  in  your  primary  schools  eventually 
come  to  the  Intermediate  School ; one  in  three,  or  one 
in  four,  or  one  in  five  ? — I could  not  exactly  say. 

1876.  At  present  you  have  250  in  the  Intermediate 
class,  and  your  total  roll  is  2,100  ? — 2,100,  that  would 
be  about  one  in  eight. 

1877.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  250  the  number  on  the  roll 
or  in  attendance? — The  number  actually  receiving 
education,  we  generally  have  a few  absent  each 
day. 

1878.  Then  you  would  compare  250  with  1,800? — 
I would  compare  them  with  the  2,100, 1 think. 

1879.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — You  have  250 
on  the  roll  in  the  Intermediate  School,  and  2,100  in 
sdl  the  schools.  I suppose  as  you  have  been  a long 
time  carrying  on  this  system,  the  number  now  in  the 
schools  fairly  represents  about  the  proportion  that  get 
promoted  ? — It  does.  I brought  a few  of  our  result 
sheets  taken  from  the  result  book  of  the  Intermediate 
Board  for  this  year  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  work 
done  during  the  year. 

1880.  Before  going  to  the  details  of  the  results  I 

wish  to  ask  what  subjects  are  taught  in  your  Inter- 
mediate schools?— The  languages,  mathematics 

1881.  Do  yon  teach  Greek?— A littlo. 

1882.  Do  you  send  boys  up  in  the  Intermediate 
Examination  in  Greek  ? — No. 

1883.  In  Latin  I believe  you  do? — Yes,  we  passed 
in  Latin  lost  year  twenty-eight. 

1884.  How  high  do  you  go  in  mathematical  in- 
struction ? — As  far  as  trigonometry. 

1885.  Inclusive? — Yes,  the  course  of  the  Inter- 
mediate for  the  senior  grade. 

1886.  What  number  passed  in  mathematics  last 
year? — 142  in  all  grades. 

1887.  What  modern  languages  do  you  teach? — 
French  and  Celtic. 

1888.  Do  yon  teach  any  others  1 — A few  have 
passed  in  Italian,  and  we  are  thinking  of  introducing 
German  as  being  extremely  useful  to  clever  boys  in 
getting  good  positions. 

1889.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  money  did  you 
receive  in  result  fees  last  year? — I have  made  out  the 
average  since  we  commenced,  to  be.  £247  fortho  eight 
years  since  the  commencement,  out  of  that  there  is 
£100  expenses  attending  the  working  of  the  Inter- 
mediate. We  liave  to  pay  for  the  forms,  for  the  birth 
registration,  to  provide  books  for  the  use  of  the  hoys, 
and  to  get  the  best  editions  for  the  teachers.  We  cal- 
culate it  takes  £100  out  of  that  to  provide  all  these 
matters  ; £100  out  of  £247  each  year. 

1890.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is  to  say  the  extra 
expenditure  which  you  have  to  undertake  in  order 
to  earn  these  result  fees  is  about  £100  a year  ? — 
Yes. 

1891.  You  have  been  more  fortunate  than  other 
schools,  because  we  have  been  told  in  other  cases  that 
the  extra  expenditure  is  greater  than  the  result  fees  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  it  would  he  so,  and  if  we  were  to 
employ  the  full  number  of  teachers  to  do  the  work 
that  the  result  fees  represent,  we  should  have  twice 
Die  number  of  teachers.  We  calculate  instead  of 
having  the  work  done  by  five  Brothers  we  would 
want  ten. 


1892.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox, — Is  all  the  inter- 
mediate work  done  by  five  Brothers  ?— It  is  done  by 
five  Brothers,  with  tho  assistance  of  two  paid  monitors 
and  occasionally  two  or  three  of  the  other  Brothers 
might  take  a class,  but  the  work,  I may  say,  is  done  by 
five. 

1893.  Do  your  receipts  fluctuate  much  from  year 
to  year? — Very  much — £98  the  first  year,  £150  the 
second,  the  same  the  third  ; one  year  it  rose  to  £360 
and  last  year  to  £493.  But  it  fluctuates  bo  much  we 
cannot  depend  upon  it.  This  year  it  will  not  bo  equal 
to  last  year  at  all.  That  arises  from  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  examination  papers  were  of  a very 
severe  character,  and  so  tested  the  junior  children  that 
they  were  unable  to  pass. 

1894.  Do  yon  find  much  fluctuation  iu  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  boys  one  year  from  another,  one  class 
better  than  another? — Not  much;  we  find  them,  on 
an  average,  much  the  same. 

1895.  Your  school  is  so  large  you  would  not  feel  it 
so  much  as  in  a smaller  number.  I see  you  got,  in 
1887,  151  successes;  new  exhibitions,  15;  exhibi- 
tions retained,  6 ; medal  in  Celtic,  prizes,  20 ; passes, 
109  ; special  distinctions  in  the  junior  grade,  first  mail 
Ireland  in  Celtic,  and  two  seconds,  first  in  Celtic  com- 
position, second  place  in  Latin  composition,second  place 
in  drawing  ; full  score  in  algebra,  nnd  in  the  middle 
grade  one  by  full  score  in  arithmetic,  and  in  the 
senior  grade  second  place  iu  drawing? — Yes. 

1896.  Hev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  what  subjectswere  the 
examination  papers  too  severe  ?— Junior  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  and  in  the  senior  natural  philosophy, 
The  style,  too,  in  which  the  questions  were  put  in 
chemistry  and  philosophy  in  the  junior  grade  was 
embarrassing  to  young  children. 

1897.  Do  you  find  a considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
standard  of  difficulty  of  the  papers  in  successive  years  1 
— No,  on  the  whole,  wo  find  the  papers  are  very  fair, 
but  occasionally  some  examiner,  not  understanding 
tho  tine  character  of  children,  sets  a piper  that  would 
put  a very  advanced  person  to  his  best  to  accomplish. 

1898.  A paper  unsuited  to  the  class  of  pupils  going 
up  for  examination  ? — Yes  ; for  iustanco,  the  junior 
geometry  paper  of  this  year  was  of  such  a character 
that  it  would  require  one  to  have  the  propositions  of 
tho  three  books  thoroughly  by  heart,  and  to  write  os 
fast  as  ho  possibly  could,  without  one  moment’s  re- 
flection as  to  what  he  was  doing,  in  order  to  get 
honors  in  the  firet  paper. 

1899.  That  is,  the  amount  of  work  was  too  great? 
— The  amount  to  be  done  too  great,  it  left  no  time. 

1900.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  I suppose 
there  is  hardly  any  system  of  examination  that  is  not 
subject  to  some  dofects  of  that  kind  ? — I suppose  not. 

1901.  Taking  it  as  a whole  have  you  found  the 
Intermediate  examinations  a fair  tost  of  the  work  donet 
— I have.  I find,  and  our  Brothers  also  find,  that 
they  can  nearly  anticipate  the  results  of  the  examin- 
ations, they  can  well  nigh  place  all  the  boys  in  the 
order  of  merit  in  which  they  would  come  out. 

1902.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is  a very  good  test 
of  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  examination? — Yes, 
we  do  find  it  very  satisfactory,  but  occasionally  bard 
papers  for  the  J unior  Grade  caused  a great  fluctuation 
in  the  number  passing ; last  year  the  per-centage  of 
passes  in  Ireland  was  sixty-six,  this  year  it  fell  to 
fifty-two,  chiefly  owing  to  tho  few  severe  papers  in  the 
Junior  Grade. 

1903.  Professor  Doughebty.  — Is  that  because 
examiners  new  to  the  work  are  usually  appointed  to 
examine  the  Junior  Grade? — I cannot  say  it  arises 
from  that  cause,  because  we  find  men  who  have  nover 
set  papers  before  very  considerate  in  the  papers  they 
give.  I think  it  arises  from  some  peculiarity  of  mind 
of  the  examiner,  or  a very  high  estimate  of  the 
capacities  of  children. 

1904.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  fr-om  the  want  of  time 
allowed,  or  tho  great  difficulty  of  the  questions? — 
First  from  the  want  of  time  allowed,  and  secondly 
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owing  to  the  difficult  manner  in  -which  the  questions 
are  proposed. 

1905.  Disguising  the  questions? — Yes. 

1906.  The  ideal  paper  for  full  marks  ought  to  he 
one  by  which  the  boy  should  be  kept  at  work  as  hard 
as  he  could,  and  finish  at  the  end  of  the  hour  ? — It  so 
happens  sometimes  that  even  if  ho  did  all  that  lay 
withhi  him  he  could  not  accomplish  the  work. 

1907.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I daresay  you  would  wish 
that  a boy  should  be  allowed  a little  time  for  thinking? 

j fliinlr  a paper  that  would  not  allow  that  would  be 

defective. 

1908.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Have  you  any 
natural  science  teaching? — Yes,  we  arc  very  extensive 
in  that  department.  I may  mention  that  we  have 
learning  Latin  at  present  70,  French  140,  and  during 
the  past  year  seven  of  our  pupils  matriculated  directly 
from  tho  schools  in  the  Royal  U niversity.  And  I may 
mention  also  that  we  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 

if  they  go  well  through  the  Intermediate  edu- 
cation. Those  seven  did  go  through  the  Intermediate 
course,  and  it  required  only  a very  short  preparation 
to  enable  them  to  pass  tho  matriculation. 

1909.  Then  you  find  tho  Intermediate  course  a good 
preparation  for  matriculation  ? — The  very  best 

1910.  Professor  Dougherty. — IIow  does  the  matri- 

culation examination  in  the  Royal  University  compare 
in  point  of  difficulty  with  tho  Intermediate  examin- 
ations ? I think  a boy  who  passed  the  Middle  Grade 

respectably  would  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  tlic 
matriculation,  it  would  become  even  easier  to  him  if 
the  authors  for  the  matriculation  were  the  same  as 
those  for  the  Intel-mediate.  The  difficulty  at  present 
arises  from  the  fact  that  when  they  finish  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  in  J une,  they  have  only  then  u 
month  or  two  to  look  over  the  special  autlioi-s  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  matriculation  examination.  But  if 
any  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  the  two 
could  he  brought  in  accordance,  I think  very  happy 
results  would  ensue  from  it.  As  regards  philosophy, 
we  have  300  at  present  learning  natural  pliilosophy, 
and  120  chemistry. 

1911.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
teach  in  natural  philosophy  ? — We  have  a science  hall 
of  large  dimensions,  well  furnished  with  scientific 
apparatus.  Wo  have  insured  tho  amount  there  at 
present  for  £3,000,  all  the  gifts  of  frioiuls. 

1912.  What  does  that  scientific  apparatus  include? 
—It  includes  all  that  would  illustrate  all  the  branches 
of  natural  philosophy,  moclionics,  heat,  light,  sound, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  and  we  have  also  a good 
supply  of  chemical  apparatus. 

1913.  Have  you  any  instruction  tluit  would  bo 
specially  available  for  boyH  going  into  trades? — Yes, 
we  have  a gas  engine  of  half  horse  power,  a part  gift 
of  C'rossley  Brothers ; this  engine  works  a dynamo  of 
2,000  candle  power,  and  it  also  works  about  32  feet 
of  shafting,  lrom  which  all  the  little  machines  in  the 
room  are  worked.  We  have  also  got  a lathe,  part 
present  from  the  Britannic  Company,  thirty-two 
guineas  worth,  and  this  we  purpose  showing  the  use 
of  to  the  advanced  pupils  in  the  school.  We  have 
many  other  matters  that  are  very  useful  to  boys  going 
oa  for  the  mechanical  trades.  Then,  in  connection 
with  the  school  at  present,  we  have  an  industrial 
museum,  which  you  will  see  on  the  occasion  of  your 
visit;  this  includes  the  raw  material  and  the  stages 
of  the  manufactured  articles  up  to  the  finished  article, 
and  we  have  perhaps  about  thirty  or  forty  different 
processes  illustrated  at  present,  and  from  presentations 
1 have  just  got  lately,  I think  I shall  bo  able  to  extend 
it  to  twenty  more  different  processes,  the  manufacture 
of  needles,  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  fish  tackle,  cutlery, 
and  all  kindB  of  electro-plating,  and  matters  of  that 
kind. 

1914.  The  ordinary  trades,  shocmaking  and  car- 
pentry ?— -No,  we  cannot  introduce  these;  they  are 
incompatible  with  the  ordinary  working  of  a day 


1915.  Then  you  don't  look  very  enthusiastically  Oot  m,  isst. 
in  mixing  up  technical  instruction  of  that  sort  with  - 

your  teaching  ? — As  far  as  I see  it  cannot  be  done ; jamw  °r 
you  must  abridge  the  amount  of  literary  and  scientific  Dominick 
matter  which  is  given  at  present  if  you  introduce  Barke. 
trades,  and  then  you  must  have  a cet  of  teachers 
specially  adapted  for  that.  1 do  not  think  it  is 
possible  for  an  ordinary  teacher  of  a school  to  be  made 
up  in  the  mechanical  arts,  sufficiently  to  teach  boys 
any  trade,  or  even  a part  of  it,  and  I think  from  what 
I have  heard  from  the  best  mechanics  that  any  attempt 
of  that  kind  would  only  moke  the  boys  very  indifferent 
tradesmen,  and  the  work  would  have  to  be  all  gone 
over  again  by  experts. 

1916.  You  think  it  is  better  to  keep  instruction  of 
that  sort  separate  from  school  teaching  ? — I believe  so. 

If  it  is  to  be  done  at  all  it  must  be  done  after  hours. 

1917.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  amount  of 
manual  instruction  would  you  give  boys  in  your  schools 
who  are  looking  forward  to  entering  workshops,  where 
they  would  be  apprenticed  to  different  trades? — I 
don’t  think  we  can  at  present  give  any.  I have  seen 
some  of  the  technical  schools  in  England — Bradford, 

Sheffield  and  Glasgow — and  I find  the  schools  are 
specially  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  There  are  evening 
schools  for  those  engaged  during  the  day  at  various 
trades.  Of  course  tho  two  things  can  go  together, 
that  is  carpentry,  fitting  business,  and  machine  draw- 
ing,  together  with  the  languages  and  the  higher  mathe- 
matics. The  boys  in  those  schools'  I found  to  be 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age ; they  had  com- 
pleted their  course  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

1918.  At  what  age  do  your  boys  usually  leave  your  . 
elementary  department  ? — About  twelve. 

1919.  And  yon  don’t  think  it  is  possible  before  that 
age  to  give  boys,  iu  addition  to  literary  education,  any 
technical  instruction,  going  so  for,  say,  os  the  use 
of  ordinary  tools  ? — Yes,  I would  introduce  the  use 
of  ordinary  tools,  we  arc  trying  to  effect  that,  but 
I would  limit  it  to  the  showing  how  they  were 
to  bo  imed,  I don’t  see  that  we  could  at  all  let  the 
tools  into  their  hands  to  use  them.  It  would  require 
another  set  of  teachers,  the  teachers  cannot  be  with- 
drawn from  their  present  work  to  attend  to  that. 

1920.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  would  teach 
them  to  know  “ a hawk  from  a handsaw  ” ? — Yes,  and 
tho  use  of  tools. 

1921.  Dr.  Traill. — Could  you  not  introduce  trades- 
men, as  at  Artnue.  One  half  the  boys  during  half 
tho  day  are  at  workshops  mid  corno  in  for  literary 
teocliiug  during  the  other  half  of  the  day,  and  they 
change  about.  Could  you  not  introduce  teachers  from 
amongst  the  ordinary  tradesmen  so  as  really  to  teach 
them  properly  ? — 1 don’t  think  the  comparison  of 
Artano  school,  or  of  any  Industrial  school,  with  an 
ordinary  day  school  is  at  all  a fair  one ; in  those 
industrial  schools  the  children  live  in  the  place,  they 
have  them  all  the  day,  they  can  arrange  the  teaching 
and  the  trades  without  any  interference  with  one 
another.  But  having  the  day  children  from  nine  in 
the  morning  or  half  past  nine  until  three,  you  cannot 
withdraw  any  of  the  time  from  them  without  great 
detriment  to  their  secular  education,  and  there  is  this 
to  be  noticed,  if  you  let  boys  leave  the  school  with  a 
very  indifferent  English  or  mathematical  education 
they  can  never  recover  that ; they  can  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  trades  after  leaving  school,  but  a 
defect  in  their  education,  made  when  young,  remains, 
in  my  opinion,  for  ever.  I would  then  prefer,  by  far, 
to  givo  the  children,  the  very  poorest,  as  far  as  they 
can  go,  a good  English  education,  and  then  let  them 
learn  all  the  trades  they  can  in  the  evening  or  after- 
wards as  far  as  their  circumstances  will  permit. 

1 922.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  mean  in  the  even- 
ing of  their  school  days,  or  after  they  leave  school  1 — I 
mean  after  leaving  school.  But  at  the  same  time  if  a 
technical  school  were  established  in  Cork  that  school 
could  be  availed  of  by  boys  attending  daily  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  schools  with  great  advantage. 
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1923.  Dr.  Traill. — Of  what  age! — Fourteeu  or 

fifteen.  _ „ , . _ , 

1924.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Wefonnd  m Bel- 
fast an  evening  technical  scliool  attended  by  boys  who 
during  the  day  were  engaged  at  school,  or  at  their 
own  business,  earning  some  little  thing  for  themselves. 
Is  there  any  institution  of  that  kind  in  Cork  1 — There 
is  not. 

1925.  Do  you  close  your  working  day  at  tliree 
o’clock  ! — We  do. 

1926.  Dr.  Traill. — Hava  you  to  feed  the  children 
during  the  day  ! — No. 

1927.  How  do  they  last  from  nine  to  three  1 — They 
bring  food  with  them. 

1928.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  it  desirable 
or  not  that  boys  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  should  ho.  loft 
without  any  manual  training — that  is,  training  which 
teaches  them  how  to  use  their  hands  in  actually  doing 
some  kind  of  work  ! — My  own  opinion  is,  as  I have 
already  expressed  it,  that  it  would  he  batter  to  give 
them  a good  education  first,  aud  subsequently,  when 
thejr  leave  school,  to  cany  on  technical  education. 

1929.  Supposing  it  were  possiblo  to  bring  them  to 
the  school  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours — sav,  for 
example,  to  evening  classes — should  you.tlieu  think 
it  desirable  they  should  he  taught  some  sort  of  manual 
industry — I don't  mean  a trade,  but  how  to  use  their 
hands  in  actual  manipulation  of  tools! — I think  that 
would  be  most  desirable,  and  it  is  a thing  I would  aim 
at  for  myself  if  it  could  bo  accomplished. 

1930.  Your  opinion,  thou,  is,  that  such  manual 
teaching  cannot  be  introduced  iutothe  ordinary  school 
bourn  1 — I think  not 

1931.  But  it  would  be  desirable,  outside  of  ordinary 
school  hours,  in  thoso  cases  where  it  might  be  found 
possible! — Yes. 

1932.  Lord  Justice  FmGmnou. — But  it  would  re- 
quire an  extra  stiff  to  do  it! — Yes.  If  an  hour,  or  a 
couple  of  hours,  were  set  apart  during  the  week  from 
the  ordinary  hours  of  instruction  during  the  day,  with 
a competent  person  to  teach  them,  a different  staff  or 
an  increase  to  the  present  staff  in  any  scliool,  I think 
it  might  be  accomplished. 

1933.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  not  a good  intellectual 
education  itself,  irrespective  of  all  books,  to  bo  got 
from  leaching  boys  to  use  the  hand  and  eye  together ! 
— Yes,  and  so  far  I tliink  we  havo  introduced  that. 
We  hnvo  throughout  the  Unco  establishments  intro- 
duced drawing  from  the  ago  of  six  up  to  the  ago  of 
sixteen,  and  I don’t  see  any  better  technical  instruc- 
tion for  a boy  than  to  know  how  to  use  tlio  coiiqmss 
and  rule  in  practical  geometry.  A distinguished 
clergyman,  Fv.  Klein,  saw  tho  work  going  on  in  our 
classes,  and  having  a knowledge  of  what  is  done  in 
Germany,  said  that  there  was  no  bettor  manual  train- 
ing, no  hotter  training  for  the  eye,  than  drawing,  and 
especially  tlio  use  of  the  compass  and  rule. 

1934.  Did  you  ever  try  modelling! — No;  but  wo 
teach  model  drawing. 

1935.  But  modelling  with  the  hands! — No. 

1936.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  teach  draw- 
ing in  your  elementary  department! — We  do,  from 
six  to  sixteen. 

1937.  What  proportion  of  your  boys  are  learning 
drawing ! — All  learn  drawing. 

1933.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  your 
provisions  for  art  teaching,  including  drawing! — At 
present  we  are  in  connexion  with  South  Kensington, 
and  we  have  re-  arranged  the  whole  establishment  so 
as  to  suit  the  programme  that  they  have  laid  down. 
They  require  seven  stage?  of  drawing  from  tho  child 
of  six  up  to  the  boy  of  sixteen,  and  we  have  to  read- 
just all  our  classes  to  meet  that  requirement.  We 
hod  a gentleman  from  Kensington  up  on  yesterday  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  He  is  the  person  who  drew 
up  the  programme,  and  is  much  interested  in  the 
carrying  of  it  out,  because  it  is  a new  departure  in 
Kensington.  Last  year  we  passed  220  in  drawing, 


we  passed  71  in  mathematics,  a number  in  sound, 
light,  and  heat,  and  33  in  chemistry.  But  with  regard 
to  tlio  drawing,  tho  schools  are  now  arranged  so  as  tc 
suit  their  requirements,  and  in  that  model  drawing  is 
one  of  the  matters  required. 

1939.  Then  every  boy  in  his  class  learns  drawing 
of  some  sort! — Yes. 

1940.  How  high  does  tho  drawing  teaching gol—Up 

to  model  drawing.  p 

1941.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  find  that  the 
knowledge  of  drawing  is  of  great  use  to  your  boys  in 
after  life ! — We  havo  come  to  die  conclusion  that  lo 
every  man  in  the  world  drawing  is  very  important,  but 
it  is  indispensable  to  a tradesman,  it  is  tlio  best 
technical  part  of  his  education. 

1942.  Then,  in  fact,  even  for  tradesmen,  the  teaching 
of  drawing  is  practically  laying  tho  foundation  of  hh 
future  success  in  life? — It  is,  and  we  find  that  tho 
hoys  who  leave  our  schools  and  have  taken  to  the 
mechanical  trades  have  risen  in  them,  have  always 
come  to  the  front. 

1943.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  amount  of 
money  are  you  able  to  got  from  South  Kensington  Ly 
way  of  result  fees  1 — The  average  is  £180  for  the  two 
years  we  are  in  connexion  with  them,  and  we  find 
there  is  £40  expense  in  working  it. 

1944.  That  includes  tho  nocessaiy  appliances  ?— 
Yes. 

1945.  Have  you  any  special  expenses  for  teachers  1 
— No ; the  Brothers  teach  themselves. 

1940.  Does  the  £40  represent  the  cast  of  applian- 
ces, and  the  fees  to  be  paid  for  notices  and 
entrances  ? — Yes ; all  the  correspondence  and  ex- 
penses. 

19-17.  How  many  of  your  2,100  lmys  pay  school 
fees  1 — Wo  havo  500  who  pay  nothing  ; we  have 
000  who  pay  ono  penny;  250  who  pay  twopence; 
275  throe  pence ; 263  four  pence,  and  230  six  pence 
per  week. 

1948.  How  aro  tho  fees  graduated  from  one  penny 
np  to  six  pence  1 — It  is  left  altogether  to  the  parent. 
On  receiving  the  child  they  are  asked  what  sura  they 
could  pay  to  help  or  contribute  towards  keeping  the 
schools  in  proper  condition  for  tlio  children,  and  having 
stated  tho  sum  wo  keep  to  that. 

1919.  About  how  much  does  your  school  feeincoine 
amount  to  in  tho  year  f — About  .£600 ; that  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  three  establishments  in  order; 
wo  have  to  supply  all  the  requisites  and  fires  for  nearly 
six  months  of  tho  year,  and  thou  we  have  to  pay  assis- 
tant teachers  out  of  tlmt. 

1950.  What  is  the  qualification  for  paying  nothing! 
— Sim  ply  tho  cironnistances  of  tho  parents.  Theyare 
all  very  willing  and  vciy  disposed  to  give  whatever 
they  can,  and  once  they  say  they  aro  not  able  to  doso 
wo  take  that  as  a sufficient  guarantee. 

1951.  Does  the  inability  to  pay,  once  it  is  estab- 
lished, in  any  way  prevent  the  boy  from  being 
promoted  oil  to  a better  class  ? — Oh,  no ; on  the  contrary 
the  boys  who  pay  6 d.  a week  we  not  confined  to  any 
particular  class ; they  are  cliildreu  of  six,  and  boys  of 
s Lx  toon.  Wo  havo  boys  in  oar  Intermediate  school 
who  pay  nothing  at  all. 

1952.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  payment  then  is  ref- 
lated by  the  capacity  of  the  parents,  and  not  by  the 
educational  advantages  which  the  boy  enjoys  > 
Oh,  no. 

1953.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Then  a quarter 

of  your  childreu  are  not  able  to  pay  a penny  a wee- 
— Yes.  . . 

1954.  What  outlet  have  you  for  your  boys — ww 
becomes  of  thorn  ; what  arrangement  have  you  “j® 
if  any,  for  lotting  them  one  in  the  world  t-p"  ® * 
made  no  arrangement ; but  from  tho  reputation  o 
school  wo  aro  called  upon  by  the  gentlemen  of  taec  y, 
of  all  denominations,  to  send  boys  to  different  otic®- 
This  morning  I have  a call  for  tliree  to  very  resp» 
able  positions  for  clerks  and  workshop  business. 

1955.  Do  you  touch  book-keeping! — We  do. 
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1956.  Do  you  teach  shorthand  1 — Yes;  several 

have  gone  on  to  the  Press  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  . . . 

1957.  What  positions  m life  have  your  boys 
attained  to  that  you  could  mention  1 — They  have 
attained  to  all  the  professions.  A largo  number  of 
them  have  gone  to  the  Church.  I counted,  I think, 
about  100  who  had  become  priests  during  my  own 
time. 

1958.  Do  you  mean  during  the  thirty-six  years  ? — 
Yes ; that  would  not  represent  all. 

1959.  About  what  per  eentago  go  iuto  the  Church  1 
__I  could  not  say,  it  is  spread  over  so  many  years, 
hut  a great  many  go  on  for  the  Church.  And  I find 
from  letters  from  America,  and  from  what  I can  learn 
from  tourists  who  come  over,  that  a large  number 
become  priests  in  America,  and  attain  to  other  pro- 
fossions. 

1960.  Have  you  any  in  good  positions  in  commercial 
life? — Yes,  they  attain  to  the  highest  iu  the  city,  and 
in  the  States,  and  in  England. 

1961.  Are  you  able  to  do  anything  for  them  at 
starting  in  life? — We  have  a small  fund  at  our  dis- 
posal which  enable  us  to  give  an  outfit  and  a little 
towards  the  start  in  life  of  those  that  require  it. 

1962.  What  is  that  fund? — A Mr.  Fitzgerald  of 
the  city  left  £1,000  to  us,  he  was  an  old  pupil  of  the 
schools  liimself  and  contributed  during  liis  life  time 
i20  a year  towards  the  institution,  and  when  dying 
bequeathed  £1 ,000,  two-thirds  of  which  is  to  go  towards 
the  food  and  clotliing,  the  other  one-third  comes  to  the 
community  and  brings  iu  £9  8s.  2d.  a year. 

1963.  Yon  mean  the  food  and  clothing  of  pupilR  ? — 
Yes;  and  then  Mr.  Nicholas  Maliony,  of  Blarney, 
gives  us  about  £22  annually  for  the  same  object. 

1961.  1 presume  yon  limit  that  to  boys  who  cannot 
provide  for  themselves  ? — Oh,  yes,  and  wo  have  to  dis- 
pose of  it  ia  a very  private  way.  We  find  any  public 
distribution  of  clmrity  in  that  way  rather  tends  to 
demoralise  them  than  anything  else,  and  when  it  is 
done  privately  the  child  or  his  parents  receiving  it 
without  the  knowledge  of  others,  it  keeps  up  his  own 
self-respect. 

1965.  I Lelievo  the  principle  of  your  order  is  com- 
bined religious  and  secular  instruction  ? — Yes,  that  is 
the  principle  from  the  foundation. 

1966.  Are  the  hoys  in  your  school  all  Homan 
Catholics  ? — All. 

1967.  And  so  of  course  arc  all  the  members  of  the 
Order?— Yes. 

1968.  If  grants  and  aid  from  the  National  Board 
were  available  for  your  schools  would  that  give  you 
ample  funds  for  all  you  require  1 — I have  made  a calcu- 
lation and  I have  mado  inquiries  from  others  who  are 
in  connection  with  the  Board,  and  I find  what  is 
allowed  at  present  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  establishments  as  ours,  they  arc 
very  large  and  necessarily  the  outlay  must  ho  very 
great. 

1969.  fiev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Youmeanwhat  isallowed. 
ordinarily  ? — For  capitation  and  for  results  of  the 
examinations  of  the  children. 

1970.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — And  for  salaries  also? 
—Well  those  who  get  capitation  won’t  get  salaries. 

1911.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — Have  you  any 
idea  of  what  the  ordinary  National  Board  capitation 
grant  would  amount  to  for  your  schools? — On  the 
overage  attendance  it  would  be  12s.  6 d.  a head  if  we 
attained  the  highest  class,  if  not  it  would  fall  to  10s., 
that  would  be  £1,100  or  £1,200. 

1972.  Dr.  Traill. — If  you  were  paid  according  to 
we  ordinary  grants  you  would  got  salaries  and  not  be 
muted  to  the  capitation  fees,  would  you  not  iu  that 
nose  get  a great  deal  moro  ? — I think  it  would  amount 
to  about  the  same. 

1973.  Would  not  result  fees  and  salaries  amount  to 
more  than  the  oapitation  foe  ? — Along  with  the  capi- 

tion  there  are  also  the  result  fees,  convent  schools 
aM  religious  men  in  connection  with  the  Board  get 


not  only  the  capitation  but  they  also  get  the  result  Oci.  14,  mr. 
fees,  those  two  are  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  a Rot  ^7ther 
teacher  together  with  tho  result  fees  that  he  would  be  Jam®* 
allowed,  I think  they  would  come  to  about  the  same  Dominick 
sum.  Burk®. 

1974.  Lord  J nstice  FitzGibbon. — At  all  events  you 
would  get,  if  in  connection  with  the  National  Board, 

£1,100  or  £1,200  a year  more  than  you  have  now? — 

We  would,  but  then  they  would  require  also  that  we 
should  raise  the  teaching  staff  to  the  number  that  they 
have  laid  down,  which  would  involve  double  expense. 

1975.  Dr.  Traill. — But  if  you  had  that  grant  in 
addition  to  what  you  have  got  you  could  work 
splendidly  1— I find  to  work  such  an  institution  as  I 
have  heit)  at  present  in  the  city,  tho  Pcacocke-lane, 

Blarney -street,  and  Sullivan’s-qnny  Schools,  the 
National  Board  would  expend  upon  them  about  £5,000 
a year ; to  work  such  a thing  satisfactorily  on  our 
numbers  1 think  would  require  about  £3,500,  that  is 
to  il»  lull  justice  to  2,100  children. 

1970.  Hev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  ever  calculated 
how  much  you  would  get  from  the  National  Board  if 
they  paid  j ou  upon  the  same  scale,  according  to  the 
number  of  your  pupils,  on  which  they  pay  the.  Model 
Schools  1 — Well,  I huvu  calculated  that  a Model  School 
having  600  children  in  it,  irrespective  of  repair  of 
school  house,  of  vents,  or  of  anything  else,  simjily  the 
teaching  staff  alone,  including  the  result  fees  of  the 
children,  would  come  to  about  £1,500.  I have  over 
1,800  and  I calculate  the  cost  would  come  to  £4,500. 

Then  making  allowance  for  our  people  living  in  com- 
munity I might  take  oil'  £ 1,000,  so  that  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  three  establishments  I think  an  income 
of  £3,500  would  be  necessary. 

1977.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  Do  you  mean 
with  an  income  of  £3,500  your  establishment  could 
have  full  justice  done  to  the  pupils  ? — I believe  there 
is  full  justice  dor-o  to  them  at  present. 

1978.  In  one  sense  it  is  not,  your  staff  is  too  small  ? 

—The  work  ou  each  Brother  is  double  what  it  should 
lie. 

1979.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  think  it  could  be 
efficiently  worked,  and  with  full  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  Brothers,  if  you  lmd  £3,500  a year? — Yes. 

1980.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  the  increase  of  £1,100  a 
year  would  be  a benefit  to  you  1 — Yes. 

1981.  Lord  Justice  FiTzGinnoN.' — I understood 
your  existing  expenditure  on  the  place  was  £2,200? — 

Yes. 

1982.  If  you  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  you  would  get  £1,100  or  £1,200  more? — Yes, 
but  you  must  remember  a portion  of  our  income  is  got 
from  a charity  sermon  and  collection  through  the  city, 
ramie  in  October. 

1983.  Rev.Dr.  Molloy. — You  think  you  might  lose 
your  claim  on  that  portion  of  your  present  endowment  ? 

— I think  that  in  justice  to  tho  people  such  provision 
ought  to  be  made,  that  they  would  not  be  taxed  several 
times  for  the  same  object. 

1984.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  if  the 
State  paid  the  whole  cost,  but  most  National  schools 
have  subscriptions  from  private  benevolence  1 — I 
think  the  demand  at  present  is  too  great  upon  the 
people. 

1985.  What  is  tho  difficulty,  to  put  it  shortly,  that 
excludes  your  order  from  National  Board  grants  when 
other  orders  are  in  connection  with  the  Board? — 

Well,  it  has  been  often  stated  to  the  Commissioners ; 
it  was  stated  in  1854,  it  was  stated  in  1869,  and  it 
was  stated  on  Lord  Bosse’s  Commission  a few  years 
ago,  and  as  far  as  I can  see,  it  is  simply  this : Our 
institution  was  founded  in  1803,  by  Brother  Ignatius 
ltice,  a merchant  of  Waterford.  He  established  it  for 
the  purposo  of  combined  religious  and  secular  education. 

Statues  and  religious  emblems  were  put  up  m the 
schools,  anil  books  were  got  written  by  the  members  of 
the  institute,  containing  religious  lessons — in  a word, 
the  whole  working  of  the  body  was  on  the  fundamental 
principle  of  a combined  religious  and  secular  education 
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of  tlie  child.  Then  the  Board  was  started  in  1833  on 
a different  principle,  that  is,  combined  secular,  and 
separate  religions,  education.  Our  Brothers  then 
thought  it  would  l>e  a departure  front  the  original 
principle  of  the  institute  to  take  down  the  statues, 
which  the  Board  would  require,  and  to  adopt  the 
Board's  books,  ftnd  give  up  our  own,  and  rather  than 
do  that  they  continued  to  work  on  independent  of  the 
Board.  The  Board,  all  the  time,  made  no  advance 
towards  them  in  the  way  of  receiving  them  into  con- 
nection with  it  by  allowing  any  of  these  things  which 
the  Brothers  considered  of  vast  importance,  in  fact, 
fundamentally  required  in  their  institute,  and  that  lias 
kept  the  institute  from  any  connection  with  the 
Board  up  to  the  present  time. 

1986.  Then  the  two  points  as,  I may  say,  has  been 
stated  everywhere,  narrowed  themselves  to  the  use 
of  your  own  books  and  permission  to  keep  religions 
emblems  in  the  class-rooms  during  the  time  of  secular 
as wellas  religious  instruction! — Y es.  Weliavosoventy 
houses,  and  we  thought  it  would  he  very  strange  that 
we  should  take  down  all  our  religious  emblems  ; wo 
would  look  upon  it  as  a kind  of  apostacy  for  the  sake 
of  any  pecuniary  advantage  we  might  get  from  the 
Board. 

1987.  Dr.  Traill. — Suppose  tho  State  yielded  that 
point  about  the  religious  emblems,  considering  there  are 
no  boys  of  any  other  denomination  attending,  do  you 
think  that  the  State  contributing  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  of  all  the  community  should  not  have  any 
voice  in  approving  of  the  books  used ! — One  of  tho 
late  Chief  Secretaries  of  Ireland  sent  for  a set  of  our 
books  on  the  occasion  of  a Member  of  Parliament 
asking  why  our  books  were  not  on  the  Board's  list, 
and  bo  stated  publicly  in  the  House  of  Commons 
tliat  he  had  read  over  all  our  hooka  and  did  not 
see  any  reason  why  thoy  should  not  l>o  on  the  Board's 
list. 

1988.  Would  your  order  submit  to  a rule  tliat  tho 
hooks  should  ho  always  subject  to  State  inspection, 
because  yon  might  change  them  1 — Oh,  certainly. 

19S9.  Lord  Justice  KivzGinnox. — There  has  been 
no  difficulty  about  submitting  your  schools  to  inspec- 
tion or  your  books  for  approval? — I think  not. 

1990.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  think  it  necessary 
to  teach  history  in  your  schools,  though  it  should  not 
be  on  tho  programme  of  tho  Board? — Certainly  j wo 
have  made  that  a fundamental  principle  from  tho 
beginning,  and  I think  that  is  another  reason  why  tho 
institute  never  connected  itself  with  tho  Iloaiil.  T 
remember  one  occasion  when  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  called 
at  Mnrlborou gli-sfcreot  Training  College  and  asked  for 
a class  ou  Irish  history,  and  when  told  by  Mr.  Joyce, 
the  teacher,  that  it  was  not  taught,  expressed  his  great 
surprise  that  it  should  not  have  been  taught  there, 
and  said  such  a thing  as  that  would  not  l»o  tolerated 
in  England  for  a moment  That,  I would  mention 
as  a third  reason  why  we  never  connected  ourselves 
with  the  Board. 

1991.  Do  you  teach  English  and  Irish  history? — 
Yes. 

1992.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  not  that  a 
sub-division  of  the  other  difficulty,  for  if  you  could 
use  your  own  books  you  would  have  histories  amongst 
them? — We  have  histories  both  of  England  and 
Ireland  written  by  the  Brothers  themselves  os  well 
as  a Universal  History  epitomised  by  Fredct. 

1993.  I understand  the  first  endowment  you  have 
is  under  a will  of  Dr.  Barry  ? — Yes. 

1994.  In  1880  it  is  reported  as  having  been  a be- 
quest under  a will,  17th  February,  1835,  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  fee-simple  lands  let  upon  lease  which  would 
expire  1910,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £416  16s.  8c7.,  is 
that  proporty  still  in  the  same  situation  ? — In  tho  same 
situation  save  for  the  last  two  years  the  results  from 
it  have  not  been  equal  to  what  is  stated  there. 

1995.  Where  are  the  lands  ? — Beyond  Maorooni. 

1996.  Are  they  agricultural  lands  ? — Agricultural. 

1997.  Are  the  leases,  so  far  as  you  know,  within 


the  recent  legislation  by  which  the  rents  are  made 
subject  to  variation  ? — Thoy  are  subject  to  variation 
but  I have  heard  from  a good  authority  tliat  Miss 
Parson,  who  is  the  intermediary  between  our  com 
uiunity  and  the  tenants,  gave  them  liberty  to  go  into 
the  courts,  and  I believe  very  few  did. 

1998.  Then  you  receive  this  as  a bulk  rent  from 
one  tenant  ? — From  one  tenant. 

1999.  But  her  lease  wilt  expire  and  you  will  then 
conio  into  direct  communication  with  the  under 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

2000.  You  3aid  you  did  not  get  the  full  amount! 
— Wo  had  to  make  her  an  abatement  of  one-eighth,  she 
gave  double  that  to  the  tenants. 

2001.  They  got  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  you  gave 
her  twelve  and  a half? — Yes. 

2002.  How  long  lias  that  abatement  continued?— 
Last  year  it  commenced,  and  tliis  year  they  require  it 
again. 

2003.  What  proportion  does  her  rent  bear  to  yours  ? 
— Very  nearly  double,  we  have  to  pay  £46  tithe  rent, 
we  have  to  pay  our  portion  of  tho  taxes  and  also  the 
income  tax,  and  that  for  some  years  past  has  been 
returned. 

2004.  Then  she  lias  an  equal  amount  to  what  you 
have  ? — Yes. 

2005.  Who  is  the  legal  owner  of  your  interest  in 
these  lands  ? — The  lands  are  vested  in  two  gentlemen 
of  the  city,  and  two  of  tho  Brothers. 

2006.  I find  in  1880  the  trustees  were  Frauds 
Lyons,  Thomas  Lyons,  and  two  members  of  the  com- 
munity ? — Yos. 

2007.  Are  those  trustees  still  living? — They  ate 
dead,  hut  they'  liavo  boon  replaced. 

2008.  By  deed?— Yos. 

2009.  Who  are  your  present  trustees? — Young  Mr. 
Tom  Lyons,  son  of  the  late  Tom  Lyons,  is  one,  and 
we  have  not  yetgotuuo  to  represent  Mr.  Frank  Lyons, 
who  died  recently. 

2010.  As  regards  this,  you  hoard  wliat  I said  this 
morning,  one  of  the  things  wo  can  do  for  you  if  you 
desire- -for  otherwise  it  is  quite  clour  your  schools  are 
exempt — would  bo  to  got  rid  of  tho  necessity  of  any 
more  deeds,  by  incorporating!!  couple  of  laymon&ndtvo 
or  three  of  your  order,  who  would  hold  your  property 
onco  anil  for  all  in  trust  for  the  existing  purposes. 
Tho  next  endowment  1 find  wasdonations  and  bequests 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  houses  in  tenements  in 
Peiieocke-lniii),  Blarney-lam},  and  .Sullivun’s-quay,  held 
hy  weekly  tenants,  and,  in  1880,  producing  a profit 
rent  of  £23(5  18«.  Ad.  ? — They  are  small  premises 
ad  joining  Poacocke-lune  Schools,  erected  by  sums  of 
money  given  hy  friends  from  time  to  tiiiiu  as  an  invest- 
ment for  a double  object,  us  is  stated  in  tho  report  of 
1881,  that  is  of  elevating  the  people  hy  giving  them 
suitable  dwellings  to  live  in. 

2011.  They  are  something  in  tho  nature  of  artisans 

dwellings? — Yes.  I believe  tliat  one  of  tho  first 

elements  in  the  elevation  of  tho  lower  classes  will  be 
the  giving  them  comfortable  homes. 

2012.  A bout  how  many  of  those  houses  have  yon, 
and  what  do  you  get  for  them  ? — The  rents  at  present 
are  much  the  same  as  wliat  they  were,  they  have  not 
fallen  anything  I may  say. 

2013.  How  do  you  manage  the  property?— We 
have  an  ugent  who  collects  the  rent  weekly,  and 
renders  an  account  every  Monday  morning  to  me  of 
wliat  lie  gets. 

2014.  In  whom  is  that  property  vested  ?— In  three 
Brothers  only. 

2015.  I need  not  tell  you  that  if  you  put  your  pro- 
perty into  corporate  hands,  all  the  property  should  go 
into  it,  you  can  liavo  any  number  of  trusts  but  only 
one  body  to  hold  them. 

2016.  Dr.  Traill. — Whut  percentage  do  7°° 
pay  the  agent  for  collecting  ? — Ono  shilling  in  6 
pound. 

2017.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— There  is  a proai 
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rent  of  £17  13*.  id.  arising  oat  of  a house  and  lands 
near  Ballinacurra,  and  £9  out  of  a house  in 
Dominick-street,  Cork.  Have  you  both  those  pro- 
perties?—Yes,  held  yearly. 

2018.  Who  hold  those  premises  ? — Three  members 
of  the  order. 

2019.  Have  you  executed  deeds  conveying  them? 
—Yes. 

2020.  You  must  have  a good  supply  of  deeds  by 
this  time  ? — Y os. 

2021.  Dr.  Tuaili.. — And  it  costs  you  a good  deal 
of  money? — Yes,  we  want  a change  in  that  respect. 

2022.  Lord  Justice  FitzGihbon. — Next  a bequest 
of  £800  lent  on  a mortgage,  the  Kelly  bequest  ? — 
Wo  had  to  borrow  about  £800  in  order  to  purchase 
the  estate,  the  sum  left  by  Dr.  Burry  was  not  sufficient, 
and  the  interest  had  to  be  paid  on  that  borrowed 
money  until  this  gentleman,  a butter  merchant  in  the 
city,  left  that  money.  The  mortgage  was  then  paid, 
and  since  then  the  interest  has  come  into  the  com- 
munity. 

2023.  You  have  now  got  the  capital  of  the  mortgage  ? 
— We  have. 

2024.  Has  it  been  paid  off? — Yes. 

2025.  Dr.  Traill. — How  does  it  bring  you  any  in- 
terest if  you  paid  it  off  to  get  rid  of  the  debt? — The 
£800  was  borrowed,  and  out  of  the  result  of  Dr. 
Barry’s  estate  the  interest  on  that  £800  Loci  to  bo  paid. 

2026.  Lord  J ustice  Naish. — You  have  not  got  £800 
distinct  from  the  estate  at  present  ? — No,  we  have  paid 
ofl'  the  mortgage. 

2027.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiiuox. — When  did  that 
transaction  take  place? — About  fourteen  years  ago. 

2028.  Itwasreturnodhero  as  being  £800 lent  on  mort- 
gage, Iwingiug  you  in  four  and  a half  per  cent.? — It  was 
because  it  was  not  paid  off  at  that  time ; the  £800  that 
we  got  from  Mr.  Kelly  was  given  to  the  party  who 
lent  that  money,  and  since  that  time  the  interest  Unit 
was  going  to  the  mortgagee.  Incomes  a part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  community. 

2029.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  it  is  merged  in  Dr.  Barry’s 
bequest? — Yes. 

203(1.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiibon. — The  next  item 
is  the  sites  of  your  three  school  premises ; they  were 
said  to  bo  subject  to  £30  ? — Not  the  three  premises 
but  the  residence  uud  Peacoeke-liuio  School ; wo  have 
a lease,  and  the  head  rent  is  £30  odd.  We  have  to 
pay  I,o rd  Cork  £15  for  the  rent  of  the  Blarney-street 
schools,  and  lie  allows  £10. 

2031.  What  is  your  tenure  there? — I think  un- 
limited ; the  Sullivan’s-quay  had  a head  rent  on  it  of 
£20,  we  borrowed  money  and  paid  that  off  altogether 
so  that  .£20  now  forum  a part  of  the  iucome  of  the 
community. 

2032.  Who  owns  your  interest  in  those  three  sites  ? 
— Three  of  the  Brothers. 

2033.  And  have  you  again  to  execute  deeds  with 
resect  to  these  I — Wo  have. 

2034.  Then  you  have  five  or  six  sets  of  trust  deeds 
going  on  at  the  same  time? — Wo  have. 

2035.  You  said  you  got  £1,000  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
for  special  purposes? — Yes,  that  is  in  Chancery,  we 
only  get  the  interest. 

2036.  By  whom  is  it  paid  to  yon  ? — It  is  lodged  in 
the  Hibernian  Bank  to  my  credit,  twice  a year. 

2037.  You  don’t  happen  to  know  how  it  oame  into 
Chancery  ? — He-did  nob  leave  the  principal  to  us.  He 
left  it  in  such  a way  that  it  is  administered  by  the 
Courts  in  Dublin. 

2038.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  long  ago  is  it 
since  this  money  was  left? — No  more  than  five  or 
six  years. 

2039.  Who  was  the  solicitor  that  had  the  winding 
up  of  the  estate  ? — I don’t  know  how  it  was  done ; wa 
were  not  aware  lie  had  bequeathed  anything  to  us 
until  we  got  the  intimation  of  it.  He  left  money  to 
several  other  institutions  on  the  same  terms. 

-040.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — You  don’t  happen 
to  know  what  it  is  invested  hi?— I do  not. 


2041.  What  is  the  amount  paid  to  you? — oa  u mr 

£28  4s.  6ii.  — 

2042.  Then  il  must  be  Three  per  Ceuta,  t— There 

is  something  kept  back,  I think,  for  the  administration  Dominick 
of  it.  Burke. 

2043.  That  is  another  matter  we  might  save  you ; 
are  there  any  other  money  fund  investments? — Mr. 

Gould  left  us  some  money  u few  years  ago  that  brings 
in  four  per  cent. 

2044.  Whnt  is  that  invested  in  ? — In  cottages  which 
were  left,  and  which  had  to  be  repaired,  so  that  they 
had  to  be,  I may  say,  rebuilt  anew. 

2045.  In  whom  is  your  interest  in  those  vested. — 

In  the  same  three  members  of  the  community,  the 
Sujiorior-Genernl  and  one  of  the  assistants,  and  my 
name  is  generally  inserted.  The  Superior-General  is 
elected  for  life. 

2046.  Whenever  there  is  a change,  do  you  have 
a new  set  of  deeds? — Not  until  the  death  of  one 
trustee  takes  place. 

2047.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Does  this  property 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Cork  Christian  Brothers  ? — 

Exclusively. 

2048.  And  have  any  of  the  other  houses  of  your 
order  any  control  over  it? — Not  the  least.  What- 
ever is  left  in  any  particular  locality  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  that  place  must  be  kept  for  that 
place  alone. 

2049.  Is  there  any  control  over  it  except  the  con 
trol  of  the  Brothers  of  the  particular  house? — There 
is ; the  Superior-General  has  control  as  far  as  the 
disbursement  of  the  money  is  concerned;  he  his  to 
see  that  the  money  is  received  aud  properly  disposed 
of. 

2050.  He  lias  got  a governing  power  over  you  ns 
regards  the  carrying  out  of  the  trusts  ? — Yes. 

2051.  Dr.  Traill. — Your  teachers  arc  very  hard 
worked  ? — They  are  ; too  much  so. 

2052.  How  do  you  provide  for  them  if  broken  down 
in  health  ? — That  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be 
attended  to  in  auy  provision  that  would  be  made  for 
our  houses.  In  many  cases  the  members  are  a little 
too  passive  in  that  respect.  There  is  no  provision  at 
all  made  for  the  sick,  or  the  aged,  but  the  Superior, 
notwithstanding,  has  to  provide,  as  best  ho  can,  when 
any  such  case  or  cases  occur  ; therefore,  in  estimating 
what  would  be  necessary  for  a community  of  any 
number  of  Brothers,  regard  should  be  always  had  for 
some  provision  for  the  sick  or  aged. 

2053.  If  your  staff  get  ill  how  do  you  replace  them, 
have  you  a reserve  fuuil  ? — The  Superior-General  has 
always  a reserve  body,  and  in  case  of  the  illness  of  any 
particular  member  I have  simply  to  telegraph  or 
write  a letter  that  another  is  required,  and  one  will 
be  sent  probably  by  the  next  train. 

2054.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGlBBOX. — All  the  property 
that  you  have  mentioned  has  been  expressly  provided 
for  the  education  of  poor  children  belonging  to  a 
particular  area,  namely,  Cork? — Yes. 

2055.  In  that  case  under  our  statute,  if  a scheme 
be  setUed  the  property  must  be  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  those  children ; but  we  must  now  make  a declara- 
tion that  these  schools  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission,  except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  existing  Governing  Body. 

2056.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  years’  training  do 
the  Brothers  get  before  you  put  them  to  such 
responsible  business  as  tho  education  of  the  Inter- 
mediate class? — About  eight' years. 

2057.  Whom  are  they  trained  ? — They  receive  their 
training  in  the  Novitiate  in  Dublin,  and  then  they  are 
sent  toany  house  that  requires  their  assistance,  and  their 
studies  continue  there  up  to  the  time  of  their  profession, 
which  would  bo  about  eleven  years  after  their  entrance, 
but  they  would  be  qualified  to  teach  this  superior 
class  in  about  eight  years. 

2058.  Rev.  Dr.MoLLOY. — Part  oftheir  training  con- 
sists in  teaching  tho  lower  classes  ? — Their  training  first 
consists  in  going  through  a programme  laid  down  by 
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the  order,  and  also  seeing  how  school  business  is  cun- 
ducted  by  superior  teachers.  They  are  also  examined 
annually  on  the  science  of  teaching. 

2050.  They  get  some  practice  in  teaching? — Oh, 
yes,  under  the  exjierienced  Brothers. 

2060.  Dr.  Traill. — But,  I suppose  while  they  are 
actually  engaged  in  a school  like  yours  it  is  almost 


impossible  for  them  to  have  time  for  private  readme} 
— We  rise  early,  we  have  time  before  school  and  * 
genornlly  have,  with  the  exception  of  walk  evening 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  evening,  and  we  hav 
Saturday. 

2061.  You  do  wonderful  work  ? — I can  myself  pnt 
in  a claim,  for  I lost  one  of  iny  eyes  by  hard  work 


Timothy  Mahony,  J.r.,  sworn. 


Timothy  2062.  Lord  J ustice  Naish. — 1 believe  you  are  a 

Mahony,  J.r.  member  of  the  firm  of  Mahony  Brothers,  of  Blarney? 
— yes. 

2063.  And  you  take  a great  interest  in  the  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools  in  Cork? — Yes,  and  I have  always 
done  so. 

2064.  Mr.  Burke  gave  us  a very  full  account  of  the 
working  of  the  school  and  of  the  endowments,  and  wc 
would  be  glad  to  hear  any  observations  or  any 
suggestions  you  wish  to  make? — Being  one  of  tho 
oldest  inhabitants,  I inay  say,  who  was  connected 
with  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools — my  memory 
goes  back  nearly  sixty  years  in  connexion  with  them, 
since  I was  a child — I had  the  pleasure  of  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  originators  of  the 
school,  the  two  brothers  Leonard  and  all  those  who 
succeeded  them,  and  I have  had  for  a very  long  time 
the  advantage,  and  our  firm  had  the  advantage,  1 
believe,  in  my  father's  time,  of  having  the  skill’  for 
our  business  recruited  from  their  schools. 

2065.  Do  you  got  a large  number  of  young  men  who 
have  been  educated  at  these  schools  ?— Tho  principal 
part  of  our  staff  from  time  to  time.  In  fact,  just  be- 
fore coming  over  hero,  I wont  through  the  staff  of  our 
town  warehouse,  in  which  there  are  eight  clerks,  ami 
wool  sorters  and  others,  amounting  to  forty-two 
in.  all,  and  of  those  forty-one  had  passed  through 
tho  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  and  one  was  at  the 
National  School.  Their  wages  range  from  .£3  10k. 
down  to  Gk.  or  8«.  per  week,  but  on  an  average  good 
and  substantial  wages,  and  they  stay  with  us  so  long 
that  they  move  up  and  got  higher  wages  by  rotation 
yearly.  We  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  educated,  not  only  as  to  their 
classical  education  but  also  their  moral  trainiug,  in 
fact,  we  never  hud  occasion  to  take  security  for  any  of 
our  clerks  as  long  ns  I can  recollect. 

20GG.  Do  you  get  any  of  your  staff  at  Blarnoy  from 
tho  Christian  Brothers’  Schools? — Some  few,  we  must 
recruit  our  Htuff  from  those  who  have  residences 
about. 

2067.  The  few  you  do  get  aro  clerks?— Yes. 

2068.  Do  you  get  any  of  your  stall  that  superintend 
the  actual  manufacture? — Some  of  our  staff  got  edu- 
cated in  oiu*  place  and  become  superintendents  of  the 
concern.  Four  or  live  out  of  eight  clerks  can  translate 
French  freely,  which  is  an  advantage,  and  one  or  two 
can  oven  make  an  attempt  at  German,  these  are  men 
who  have  been  eduoated.  at  tho  Christian  Brothers’ 
Schools.  In  a general  way,  apart  from  my  own 
experience  of  our  concern,  I have  known  many  boys 
who  passed  through  their  drawing  school,  and  they 
have  always  succeeded  in  life.  In  fact,  no  one  who 
has  resided  in  Cork  and  observed  things  can  foil  to 
know  that  the  principal  traders  of  Cork,  the  majority 
of  those  who  now  do  trade  in  the  city,  are  men  who 
owe  their  education  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools 
in  a great  measure,  and  some  of  them,  as  many 
people  know,  have  attained  to  the  very  highest 
eminence. 

2069.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  put 
before  us  as  to  the  working  of  the  schools  ? — The  only 
suggestion  I could  put  is'  as  regards  money.  That 
the  Christian.  Brothers  can  educate  such  an  immense 
number  of  boys,  and  in  a manner  which  must  he 
admitted  to  be  perfect,  for  the  sum  of  money  that 
they  receive  is  little  short  of  a miracle.  And, 


if  it  be  desirable  that  such  a system  as  the  Brothers 
have  established  should  bo  continued,  a grant  of 
money  in  aid  of  such  an  education  would  bo  certainly 
useful  and  necessary.  Were  it  not  for  accidental 
circumstances  of  various  kinds  that  throw  money  into 
the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  give  tho  education  to  the  number  of  boys 
they  havo  under  their  charge.  That  is  my  firm  belief 
I don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Burke  put  that  matter 
Lcforo  you,  but  it  is  a tliiug  that  strikes  those  who 
ax-o  interested  in  the  poor  at  present. 

2070.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — From  your  experience  of 
Cork,  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  education  given  by  the 
Christian  Brothels  is  eminently  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Cork  ? — It  must  be 
admitted  by  anyone  who  will  give  it  culm  considera- 
tion. 

2071.  And  you  think  they  have  a decided  claim 
upon  any  public  endowment  that  may  be  available  for 
tlio  promotion  of  education  ? — Tho  first  claim  Iwonld 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction.  If  it  is  possible  to 
suppose  that  2,500  boys  could  bo  educated  in  the 
manner  tho  boys  are  educated  there  for  an  average  of 
about  !10s.  a head — that  is  all  it  costs — I would  salt 
anyone  to  take  up  the  records  of  any  other  school,  and 
see  the  small  amount  of  education  that  could  he  had 
for  tlie  same  money. 

2072.  Lenl  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  a guinea  a 
head,  according  to  Mr.  Burke — What  other  school 
could  iicoomplish it  for  the  mums  money? 

2073.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — They  got  no  money  from 
tho  State  for  tho  work  they  do  ? — No  money  from  the 
Stab*. 

2074.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — Except  the  In- 
termediate. 

Rov.  Mi-.  JlurJca. — That  is  not  money  from  the 
State ; it  is  the  Church  Endowment. 

Lord  .lustieo  FmGiiiiieN. — I quite  agree  with  you; 
but  they  put  it  into  tho  Act  of  Piu-liament  as  if  it  was 
something  they  were  giving  us. 

Mr.  Mahony. — I think  experience  will  prove  such 
n thing  is  not  accomplished  undor  any  other  system. 

2075.  Dr.  Traill — IIow  would  you  be  inclined  to 
got  over  this  difficulty  about  the  books? — I think 
tilings  should  accommodate  themselves  to  circum- 
stances. 

2076.  Do  yon  moan  tho  books  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  State  requirements,  or  that  tho  State 
should  accommodate  itself  to  tho  circumstances  ?— It 
all  desponds  on  what  you  call  the  State — whether  it  is 
the  State  should  control  or  the  people. 

2077.  Do  you  think  any  books  used  by  any  com- 
munity should  not  be  subject  to  State  inspec- 
tion?—They  may  bo  subject  to  State  inspection— 
certainly. 

2078.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — I presume,  if  the  rales 
of  the  Board  were  so  altered  that  the  Christian  Brothers 
could  come  in  and  get  a share  of  the  National  Board 
grant  as  other  bodies — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pre 
sentation  Brothers — that  would  go  some  way  towards 
helping  them  ? — If  the  rules  were  such  as  tho  Christian 
Brothors  could  avail  of  it,  it  would  be  a great  blessing 
and  advantage  to  the  community  generally. 

2079.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Mr.  Burke  stated 
there  was  no  difficulty  about  inspection,  and  nona 
about  submitting  their  books  for  approval,  h™ 
they  could  not  give  up  their  books,  if  they  were 
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be  approved,  which  they  believed  them  to  be,  and  also 
having  roligioua  emblems  in  their  schools  was  a thing 
they  would  not  give  up] — I don't  think  they  ever 
yiU  or  that  it  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  their 
constituents  or  fellow-citizens  if  they  did. 

2080.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  parents  of  the  boys 
yho  go  there  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  system 
pursued  {—Most  certainly. 


2081.  Therefore  there  is  no  change  wanted  in  the  «w.  n,  ies7. 
system  of  education  pursued,  but  only  a change  ....  T- 
in  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  National  Education] — If  MaUony,  J.r. 
it  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  the 
Board  ore  the  smaller  number. 

Dr. -Traill. — But  the  Board  represent  the  larger 
number. 


PRESENTATION  BROTH EBS’  SCHOOLS. 


Rev.  Brother  IF.  P.  Shine  sworn. 


2082.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Arc  you  a 
member  of  the  Presentation  Order  ] — Yes. 

2083.  You  have  a school  at  Donglas-streetl — 
Yes. 

2084.  That  school  appears  from  the  report  of  1880, 
to  lia ve  been' lniilt  with  the  proceeds  of  a legacy  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Rochford,  under  Will  of  December  24, 
1831 1 — Yes,  portion  of  it. 

2085.  Is  it  a primary  school] — Yes.  The  schools 
had  been  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board 
before  I became  a member  of  the  Order,  nineteen 
years  ago. 

2086.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you] — The 
number  on  roll  at  present  is  2,310  in  all  our 
schools. 

2087.  What  number  of  schools  have  you  got  in 
Cork? — We  have  seven,  tlio  Greenmount  School,  the 
Laneasterinn  School,  the  Monastery  School,  Don  gin s- 
streefc,  tho  Intermediate  and  University  School,  Grand- 
parade;  the  Civil  Service  School,'  anil  tho  Industrial 


. Dr.  Traill. — They  arc  not  all  in  separate 
buildings  ] — All  these  are  in  separate  buildings, 
except  tho  Civil  Service  School  which  is  portion  of 
another  school. 

2080.  Lord  Justice  FitzCiubon. — Take  tho  first, 
Greenmount,  what  is  tho  character  of  that  school  1 — 
Tho  Greenmount  School  is  also  undor  the  National 
Board;  number  on  roll  511,  number  in  attendance 
daring  the  week  428. 

2090.  All  are  malo  schools  ] — All  male  schools. 

2091.  How  arc  your  promises  at  Greenmount  hold  1 
—They  are  held  from  tho  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for 
500  years  at  a rent  of  30s.  a year. 

2092.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Was  it  public  property,  or 
used  for  a public  building  before  you  got  it  ] — No,  it 
was  given  by  the  Corporation  to  tho  members  of  the 
community. 

2093.  I thought  you  said  it  was  a lease  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  ] — Yea,  but  tbo  grounds  were 
given  by  the  Corporation. 

2094.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — What  oxtont  of 
land  have  you  got  thero  ] — A bout  one  acre. 

2095.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  you  erect  all  the  buildings  ] 
— We  erected  all  tbo  buildings. 

2096.  What  had  the  Lords  of  tho  Treasury  to  do 
with  it.  Why  did  you  not  got  tho  Corporation  to 
give  you  a lease  direct,  if  they  gave  you  the  ground  ] 
— I really  don’t  know. 

2097.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  pay  the 
30*.  a year  to  tho  Treasury  J — To  the  Corpoi-ation. 

2098.  Then  it  must  be  a lease  of  municipal  pro- 
perty from  the  Corporation  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  ] — Yes. 

2099.  What  is  your  second  school  ] — The  Lancas- 
trian School,  in  Great  George’s-street,  which  is  also 
* National  school. 


2100.  Was  it  originally  a Laneasterinn  school 
building  1 — Yes,  it  was. 

2101.  How  do  you  hold  it  1 — As  far  as  I am  aware, 
there  is  no  lease  of  the  place,  but  it  is  in  our  possession 
«nce  1827. 

2102.  Do  you  pay  any  rent  out  of  it] — No  rent; 
we  have  held  it  free  since  1827. 


2103.  You  have  no  deed  or  document  of  title  that  H#r  Bra,|1(l 

you  know  of  ?— No.  \y.  P.  Stain*. 

2104.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  used  before  you  got 
it?- It  was  used  as  a school  under  the  system  of 
Joseph  Lancaster,  that  was  the  reason  it  was  called 
tho  Lancastrian  School,  it  was  managed  lor  a number 
of  years  by  secular  teachers,  and  in  1827,  the  trustees 
gave  it  to  the  community. 

2105.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  were  tho  trustees  at  that 
tiiuo  ] — I have  not  their  names. 

2106.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  numbers  in 
that  school] — 636  on  the  roll,  472  present  during  this 
week. 

2107.  The  third  school] — Douglas-street  School. 

2108.  That  was  the  school  in  which  Mr.  Rochford's 
money  was  spent] — Yes,  a portion  of  Mr.  Rochford's 
money  was  spent  on  that. 

2109.  Is  it  also  a National  school  ] — Yes. 

2110.  What  is  the  attendance  there  ] — Number  on 
roll  825,  number  in  attendance  during  the  week  633. 

2111.  Is  it  liable  to  a rent] — Yes,  the  rent  of  the 
Monastery  Schools  and  premises  adjoining  is  .£32  u 
year  payable  to  the  South  Presentation  Convent. 

2112.  Are  they  your  landlords  ] — They  are. 

2113.  Do  you  know  how  they  hold] — No. 

2114.  What  is  your  term  ] — From  800  to  900  years. 

2115.  The  monastery  building  is  on  that  site] — 

Yes. 

2116.  Is  that  also  a purely  primary  school  7 — Yes, 
under  tho  National  Board. 

2117.  What  is  the  fourth  school] — The  fourth  is 
an  Intermediate  and  University  school,  42,  Grand 
Parade. 

2118.  How  do  you  hold  the  house  there] — We 
rent  it. 

2119. -  Have  you  any  tenure  of  it] — No,  we  arc 
building  a school  on  the  Mardyke,  and  I hope  we  will 
be  able  to  transfer  the  pupils  from  the  school  on  the 
Grand  Parade  within  the  next  month  to  it. 

2120.  How  do  you  hold  the  new  premises  at  the 
Mardyke] — We  have  a loug  lease  at  £20  a year. 

2121.  To  whom  is  the  lease  made  1 — Two  members 
of  the  community  and  the  Bishop  of  Cork. 

2122.  What  pupils  have  you  there] — A hundred 
on  the  roll,  ninety  in  actual  attendance. 

2123.  Kindly  describe  your  system  of  teaching  in 
that  school] — In  that  school  the  children  are  prepared 
for  the  Intermediate  examinations,  University,  and 
also  some  for  the  Civil  Service.  At  the  last  examina- 
tion forty-one  presented  themselves  for  examination, 
thirty-two  passed,  five  of  those  got  exhibitions,  four 
of  £20  a year,-  and  one  of  £15.  All  in  the  junior 
grade. 

2124.  Did  you  send  up  any  pupils  in  the  other 
grades] — Two  in  the  middle  grade  only.  In  the 
junior  grade  one  pupil  got  a medal  in  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, one  got  third  place  in  Latin,  third  place  in 
French,  and  third  place  in  Chemistry,  and  another 
third  place  in  drawing. 

2125.  Are  you  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington] — We  are  at 
present,  but  we  were  not  during  last  year. 

2126.  Have  you  means  of  teaching  Nature  1 and 
Experimental  Science] — Yes. 
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Oct.  h,  1887.  2127.  Are  your  pupils  free? — No,  all  are  paying 

Iter.  Bruiher  pupils.  The  fees  range  from  15s.  for  infants  to  30s. 
W.  P.  Shine,  a quarter  for  advanced  pupils. 

2128.  What  do  you  call  infants? — Children  under 
nine  years  of  age. 

2129.  Do  you  take  pupils  so  young  as  that  ? — Yes. 

2130.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  mean  in  the  Liter- 
mediate  School  ? — Yes. 

2131.  How  can  you  call  it  Intermediate  when  there 
are  children  of  that  age  there  ? — Although  some  are 
young,  a good  many  more  are  advanced. 

2132.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I presume  they 
are  children  of  the  bettor  classes  ? — They  are. 

1 2133.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — They  are  children  who 

come  to  you  with  the  object  of  getting  Intermediate 
education,  but  a certain  number  of  them  begin  with 
primary  education? — Yes. 

2134.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  of  the  hundred  are 
under  fourteen  years  of  age? — I should  say  about 
thirty. 

2135.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  point  of  fact 
you  have  got  a preparatory  school  attached  to  the 
Intermediate  ? — Yes. 

2136.  In  one  sense  it  is  primary,  but  the  pupils 
are  children  of  the  better  class  getting  an  education 
leading  on  to  the  Intermediate  ? — Yes. 

2137.  I understood  you  to  say  there  is  a University 
department? — Yes,  students  are  also  prepared  for  the 
U niversity.  In  the  present  year  two  have  matriculated, 
and  two  passed  the  First  in  Arts. 

213S.  How  many  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  that 
school  ? — Four.  •' 

2139.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  may  take  it  that  out 
of  100  there  would  be  fifty  reading  the  Intermediate  or 
University  course,  and  that  the  others  are  preparing  to 
come  np  to  that  course  subsequently? — Yes,  cither 
for  the  Intermediate  or  the  University. 

2140.  Dr.  Traill. — Trinity  Collogo,  or  the  Royal 
University? — The  Royal  University. 

2141.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — Now  the  last 
school  ?— The  Civil  Service  School. 

2142.  Where  is  that? — That  is  in  Great  Goorgo’s- 
street. 

2143.  How  do  you  hold  your  house  there? — That 
is  portion  of  the  Lancasterian  School,  but  not  con- 
nected with  the  Board. 

2144.  Is  the  school  in  premises  held  under  the 
same  title  as  the  Lancasterian  School,  that  is  without 
any  title  except  length  of  time  ? — Yes. 

2145.  What  are  the  number  ? — The  number  on  the 
roll  in  that  school  is  fifty-one,  and  the  actual  attendance 
forty-five. 

214G.  Describe  your  special  education  there  ? — In. 
that  school  they  are  principally  prepared  for  the  Civil 
Service  within  the  hist  twelve  months  thirteen  passed 
fov  the  Civil  Service,  some  Customs,  and  some  the 
Excise.  In  the  last  seven  years,  eight  passed  for  men 
clerkships,  sixteen  for  Excise,  and  fourteen  for 
Customs. 

2147.  Do  these  pupils  all  pay  fees? — Not  all, 
probably  about  forty  of  the  fifty-one  pay. 

2148.  What  are  your  charges? — They  vary ; a boy 
from  our  primary  schools  will  got  a free  place  if  he  is 
not  able  to  pay  fees,  if  he  is  able  whatever  he 
can  pay  is  taken  from  him,  but  boys  coming  from 
other  schools  have  to  pay  from  £1  to  30s.  a quarter. 

2149.  Then  the  free  pupils  are  selected  pupils  from 
your  primary  schools  who  are  not  able  to  pay? — 
Yes. 

2150.  Are  the  free  places  open  to  all  pupils  who 
deserve  them  and  are  not  able  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

2151.  Then  those  five  constitute  all  the  establish- 
ments of  your  order? — There  is  also  an  Industrial 
School  in  Greenmount,  but  it  is  not  attached  to  the 
public  sokool. 

2152.  Is  it  on  the  same  property  of  which  you  have 
given  us  the  title  already  ? — No  ; it  is  also  hold  in 
trust  by  the  committee. 

2153.  Do  you  mean  a committee  of  the  Order? — 


Some  members  of  the  Order,  and  the  Bishop  of  rt 
diocese  with  some  lay  gentlemen.  * “ 

A y&h" 7°U Certified underthe  Industrial  Schools 

2155.  What  number  have  you  there? 186  ii 

industrial  children  committed  under  the  Act  ft  • 
the  only  male  Roman  Catholic  Industrial  School  in 
Cork.  The  Treasury  grants  a certain  allowance  and 
tho  local  authorities  a supplementary  allowance 

2156.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  per  head  per  week 
do  you  got  ?— It  varies  according  to  the  districts  ™ 
got  tho  children  from.  From  the  city  and  county  of 
Cork  wo  get  Is.  6i/.  a week,  from  Dublin  citv'aad 
county,  2w.,  and  the  other  counties  about  2s.,  over  and 
above  tho  Treasury  Grant  which  is  5s.  a week. 

^ 2157.  Do  tho  grants  keep  tho  institution  going?- 

2158.  Why  do  they  send  them  to  you  from  Dublin 
when  they  have  industrial  schools  there?— It  anpenre 
they  have  not  a sufficient  number  of  industrial 
schools  in  Dublin  fov  the  number  of  children,  some- 
times the  children  are  young,  and  they  are  sent  to 
u preparatory  industrial  school  for  younger  children, 
and  then  they  are  transferred  to  our  school. 

2159.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  funds  are 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  your  institutions  ?— 
Wo  are  paid  by  the  National  Board,  wo  get  sub- 
scriptions, and  fees  from  tire  Intermediate  BoaitL 

2100.  Could  you  tell  us  the  amount  you  got  last 
year  from  the  Intermediate  Board  ? — About  £78. 

21Gt.  Have  you  any  invested  endowments  f— ' He 
only  endowment  wo  have  is  a portion  of  the  bequest 
left  by  Mr.  Kocliford. 

2 J G2.  That  is  of  £500  left  in  1831  ?— Yes. 

21G3.  What  Jo  you  receive  from  that?— £15  a 
year. 

2164.  How  is  it  invested  ? — It  is  lent  on  mortgage 
on  house  property  in  Cove-street. 

2105.  Who  represents  yon  in  the  mortgage  1 - Some 
members  of  the  community. 

2100,  Thou  it,  is  hold  under  deeds  ? — Yes. 

2107.  Are  tho  trustees  named  in  the  last  deed  olive! 
—Yes. 

21G8.  Lord  Justico  Naisii. — You  have  altogether 
2,310  pupils  ou  tho  rolls? — Yes. 

2109.  How  many  of  those  are  on  the  rolls  of  the 
schools  in  connection  with  the  National  Boardl— 
AUiut  1,970. 

2170.  What  amount  of  grant  did  you  get  from  the 
National  Board  lust  year  ? — £1,084  10s.  3 d. 

2171.  Lord  J ustico  FitzGibbon. — Does  that  include 
result  fees? — Yes. 

2172.  Besides  you  get  inspection  and  books  1 — Yes, 
tho  Grenninnunt  School  and  tho  school  in  Great 
Qeorge’s-stroet  wore  examined  recently ; G42  pupils 
wore  examined,  and  570  passed,  that  is  a per-centage 
of  89. 

2173.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Do  any  of  the  boys 
attending  tho  National  schools  pay  fees  ?— Yes.  Is 
the  National  schools  there  are  G00  free  pupils  out  of 
1,970. 

2174.  What  amount  did  tho  remaining  1,370  pay 
last  year  ? — The  amount  from  the  three  schools  under 
the  Board  last  your  was  £219  15s.  3d.,  but  none  of 
that  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  community. 

2175.  It  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools!— 
Yes,  and  we  have  to  supplement  that  expenditure  by 
some  of  the  money  we  get  from  tho  National  Board. 

21 7G.  In  fact  £219  would  not  be  able  to  maintain 
tlie  schools  ? — No. 

2177.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.— I presume  all 
your  trustees  are  Homan  Catholics  ?— Yes. 

2178.  Avo  tlie  pupils  all  CaUioliest— Haul?  » 
I don’t  think  wo  have  more  than  ono  Protestant,  * 
iB  attending  tho  Civil  Service  School. 

2179.  Ho  pays  foes  snil  gets  no  toefit&omyn>< 

endowments  t—None.  _ 

2180.  Your  endowments  ap]<cnr  to  consist  of  on# 
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investment,  the  various  properties  on  ■which  the  schools 
stand,  and  the  mortgage  money  1 — Yes. 

2181.  Have  you  been  able  to  provide  the  special 
instruction  which  the  Christian  Brothers  appear  to 
nive  in  Natural  Science,  Art,  and  tilings  of  that  sort  1 
_0ur  pupils  get  all  these  instructions  in  the  Inter- 
mediate School,  and  a great  many  of  them  in  the 
advanced  class  of  the  National  schools. 

2182.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  in  connection  with 
South  Kensington  at  all  ? — This  is  the  first  year. 

2183.  You  find  no  difficulty  in  putting  yourself  in 
connection  -with  tho  National  Board! — We  have  been 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  for  many 
years. 

2184.  But  you  found  no  difficulty  in  connection 
with  tii is  question  of  emblems  and  books  1 — I suppose 
at  the  time  that  question  was  not  raised. 


2185.  Do  you  have  the  emblems  exhibited  during  Oct.  u.  issr. 

school  ? — No,  as  we  had  uot  emblems  up,  we  had  not  jjov  Brother 
to  take  them  down.  IV.  p.  Shine. 

2185a.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  hooks  of  the 
National  Board  ? — Yes,  the  present  list  of  books  of 
the  National  Board  is  very  much  improved,  and  it 
could  he  further  improved. 

2186.  Do  you  teach  any  history  in  your  schools  1 
— No,  not  in  the  National  schools. 

2187.  Bev.  Dr.  Mollov. — You  are  satisfied  to  take 
the  grant  on  the  conditions  on  which  they  give  it  1 — 

Yes. 

2188.  But  you  think  their  system  could  be  im- 
proved ? — Could  be  improved. 

2189.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibeon. — You  are  exactly 
in  the  same  position,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  as 
the  Christian  Brothers,  we  must  declare  you  exempt. 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  BLUE-COAT  HOSPITAL. 


James  Carr  Somerville  sworn. 


2190.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibeon. — In  1880  you 
were  the  head  master,  agent,  and  secretary  of  the 
Blue-coat  Hospital  1 — Yes. 

2191.  Have  you  since  continued  to  hold  that  posi- 
tion 1 — I do. 

2192.  Your  institution  is  managed,  I believe,  under 
a scheme  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1851 ? 
—Yes.  (Scheme  produced.) 

2193.  The  first  provision  is  that  the  trustees  shall 
be  ten,  all  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church. 
When  any  of  them  shall  die,  become  unwilling  to  act, 
go  to  reside  out  of  Ireland,  or  cease  to  bo  a Protestant 
of  the  said  Church,  tho  other  trustees  shall  immediately 
meet  and  elect  some  other  lit  and  proper  person,  being 
a Protestant  of  the  said  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  Provided  that  five  at  least  of  the 
trustees  shall  be  present  at  every  such  election.  Then 
there  are  powers  of  holding  and  managing  land, 
*ud  no  trustee  himself  to  take  a lease,  appointing  a fit 
and  proper  person  to  bo  receiver.  They  arc  to  fix  one 
day  iu  eveiy  quarter  for  tlieir  meeting.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  tho  schoolmaster  and  his  assistant  to  at- 
tend at  every  Board  and  net  as  secretaries.  The 
funds  are  to  bo  applied  : — First  in  payment  of  a yearly 
rent  of  £20  late  currency,  reserved  by  a grant  of  2nd 
September,  1699,  to  William  Worth,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  to  bo  paid  to  four  Btu  dents  of  Trinity  College 
as  therein  provided,  and  nil  taxes  charged  on  the 
hospital  and  lands,  keening  the  hospital  and  buildings 
in  repair ; next  to  pay  the  schoolmaster  a salary  of  £25 
per  annum  late  currency,  pursuant  to  the  deed  of  2nd 
September,  1699,  aud  such  salary  as  the  trustees  shall 
from  time  to  time  order  to  he  paid  to  the  assistant 
schoolmaster ; thou  to  put  out  as  apprentices  the  hoys 
of  the  hospital,  and  to  provide  them  with  decent  apparel 
—twenty  to  be  the  number  of  boys  to  be  maintained. 
Each  vacancy  in  the  number  of  boys  to  be  filled  by 
the  trustees  in  rotation,  beginning  with  the  highest  on 
the  list.  No  boy  shall  be  admitted  who  is  not  legiti- 
mate, or  who  shall  not,  as  well  as  his  father  and  mother, 
he  a Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  every  boy  admitted  shall  be  a native,  af  tho  city 
or  some  part  of  the  county  of  Cork.  No  boy  shall  be 
admitted  younger  than  seven  or  older  than  ten. 
Every  boy  on  attaining  fifteen,  or  younger  if  the 
trustees  deem  expedient,  to  be  apprenticed  to  such 
trade  and  serve  bo  many  years  at  such  trade  as  the 
trustees  think  fit.  The  boys  to  be  removable  for  mis- 
conduct. If  at  any  time  the  funds  of  the  charity 
should  be  insufficient,  the  trustees  at  any  vacancy  may 
suspend  the  nomination  of  one  or  more  boys.  A 
register  of  the  pupils  to  be  kept. 

2194.  Is  the  number  of  trustees  full  ? — The  number 
>s  full  always. 

2195.  How  many  of  the  original  ten  remain? — 
they  are  all  deed  except  the  Rev.  Edward  Newenham, 


. he  bos  gone  to  reside  in  England  for  some  years  and  Carr 
has  ceased  to  be  a member.  Somerville. 

2196.  Is  tho  register  written  up  ? — The  register  of 
boys  is  regularly  kept. 

2197.  Have  you  a register  of  your  trustees? — T 
have. 

2198.  Kindly  give  the  names  of  tho  present  trustees  1 
— W.  L Perrier,  W.  W.  Leycester,R.  J. Perry, A.  New- 
man, J.  W.  M ‘Mullen,  D.  R,  Sarsfield,  H.  L.  Young', 

Edwin  Hall,  and  Itev.  Canon  Evans. 

21 99.  They  co-opt  to  vacancies  as  they  occur  1 — 

Yes. 

2200.  How  many  boys  have  you  got  in  the  in- 
stitution 1 — Sixteen  is  the  number  at  which  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  for  some  years  past.  We  happen  to 
have  three  vacancies  now  which  I expect  will  be  filled 
within  a few  jlays,  there  is  a board  to-morrow,  to 
admit  one  of  them. 

2201.  Are  there  no  funds  forthcoming  to  supple- 
ment the  endowment  so  as  to  keep  up  the  number  of 
boys? — Wo  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  endow- 
ment. 

2202.  Ofwhat  does  the  endowment  consist  ? — It  con- 
sists of  the  fee  of  the  lauds  of  East  aud  West  Bal- 
linamought,  and  the  Spittle  lands  running  south  and 
east  of  the  buildings ; the  rental  of  all  the  lands  amounts 
to  £420.  Tho  reason  of  only  thirteen  boys  being 
there  is  that  the  boys’  time  is  up  at  fifteen  years,  and 
they  wore  obliged  to  go.  There  have  been  several 
applications  since,  most  of  which  were  ineligible,  that 
is,  born  outside  the  limits. 

2203.  Twenty  i3  the  number  provided  by  your 
deed,  but  you  may  reduce  the  number  if  the  fund  is 
not  sufficient.  I understood  you  to  say  it  had  been 
reduced  to  sixteen  ? — I may  observe  that  this  was  a 
mistake,  there  were  not  twenty  boys  when  the  scheme 
was  completed,  there  were  eighteen  and  they  remained 
at  eighteen  up  to  1868  or  1869  when  provisions  be- 
came so  dear  it  was  impossible  for  me  for  the  small 
sum  allowed  to  maintain  eighteen,  and  the  trustee  s 
allowed  two  vacancies  to  lapse. 

2204.  Dr.  Traill. — Provisions  are  cheaper  now 
than  they  were  these  twenty  years  ? — You  don’t  find 
meat  cheaper. 

2205.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbos. — How  are  the 
lauds  of  Balliuamought  held  ?— By  grants,  for  999 
years,  from  the  governors ; they  hold  in  fee. 

2206.  Are  they  agricultural  lands  ? — The  lands  at 
the  Bonth  side  are  agricultural  Those  at  the  north 
side,  at  the  granting  of  the  leases,  were  a furze  brake, 
from  the  commencement  at  St.  Luke’s  church,  on  to 
Silverspring.  I suppose  by  reason  of  the  lengthy 
tenure  they  have  become  the  sites  of  villas. 

2207.  So  that  those  rents  are  secured.  What  about, 
the  rents  of  the  agricultural  lands?— They  are  some- 
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Oct.  i4.  tw.  thing  bettor  than  tlie  north  lands,  but  never  extended 
~ beyond  agriculture. 

■Urnm-m"  2208.  Does  the  tenant  of  your  governors  occupy 
those  lands,  or  are  they  sub  let  to  oilier  tenants  f— - 
They  are  all  sub-let 

2209.  You  have  no  agricultural  tenants  1 — No  ; we 
get  the  head  or  ground  rent,  and  in  some  instances,  I 
understand,  them  are  four  or  five  between  ua  anil  the 
sub-tenants. 

2210.  Have  the  rents  been  regularly  paid? — Regu- 
larly paid  ; the  interest  is  large. 

2211.  To  whom  are  they  paid? — To  me,  us  tlio 
agent  I account  with  the  governors,  and  the  accounts 
arc  regularly  audited 

2212.  I suppose  all  your  hoys  are  members  of  the 
lato  Established  Church  ? — Yes. 

2213.  And  the  governors  tlie  siuno  ? — Must  bo. 

2214.  What  instruction  do  you  give  them? — The 
instruction  is  laid  down  in  the  scheme,  and  the  scheme 
is  a re-echo  of  the  deed;  besides  tlie  usual  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  they  arc  instructed  in  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  and  history. 

2210.  Do  yon  send  any  of  thorn  up  to  the  Interme- 
diate oxauiiiuitions  ? — No. 

22 1 G.  Why  not  ? — They  are  obliged  to  go  at  fifteen 
years  from  us.  If  there  were  iiny  boys  that  wo  might 
send  up  I should  have  some  assistant  to  educate  the 
boys,  because  one  individual  cannot  do  everything. 
1 find  in  my  experience  one  thing  greatly  hampering 
the  master,  and  that  is,  that  probably  four  out  of  every 
six  are  seut,  coming  up  to  ten  years  of  age,  without 
knowing  their  letters,  and  I have  all  the  drudgery. 

2217.  What  class  do  tlie  hoys  belong  to? — A 
respectable  class,  most  of  whose  parents  have  seen 
1 witter  days. 

2218.  Do  children  of  that  class  come  in  to  you  at  ton 
years  of  nge  not  knowing  their  letters? — Yes;  the 
scheme  says  poor  hoys,  and  the  parents  are  poor. 

2219.  Do  you  do  all  tho  teaching  yourself,  anil  the 
management  of  the  household  affairs  besides? — Yes; 
it  is  plain  that  tho  institution  was  never  founded  as 
a purely  educational  one,  hub  rather  more  to  relievo 
the  poor  parents,  I should  say. 

2220.  By  educating  their  children  ? — They  are  main- 
tained and  clothed. 

2221.  Dr.  Tnattu — Educating,  maintaining,  and 
npprenticoiug  to  a master? — The  days  of  apprentioo- 
;ship  ure  gone. 

2222.  How  is  tlie  money  paid  for  tlie  maintenance 
of  the  poor  students  in  Trinity  Collego  ? — That  con- 
tinues to  he  paid  all  through.  The  last  four  students 
to  whom  wo  paid  it  were  Mr.  Deane — he  is  not 
out  of  Collego  yet ; there  were  two  young  gentlemen, 
.sons  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Sullivnn,  and  another ; the 
yearly  sum  of  £20  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each 
student  getting  an  equal  part. 

2223.  Have  you  four  students  receiving  that  money 
yearly  now? — No  ; within  the  last  few  months  there 
have  been  vacancies ; the  Rev.  E.  Newenham  is  the 
personal  representative  of  the  founder,  and  he  generally 
nominates,  and  I have  not  received  instructions  yet. 

2224.  Do  your  trustees  visit  the  institution?— We 
have  one  who  visits  every  week,  and  the  Board  meet 
up  there  occasionally. 

2225.  Dr.  Thaiix. — The  boys  for  whom  they  pay 
in  Trinity  College  don’t  necessarily  belong  to  your 
school? — No. 

2226.  Lord  Justice  Fm6 1 bbon. — Wh ere  do  tlie 
trustees  meet  ? — They  are  summoned  legally  to  be  at 
the  establishment  every  quarter  day. 

2227.  Do  thoy  attend  ^ — And  they  attend. 

2228.  What  number  of  tho  ten  trustees  usually 
attend  ? — Sometimes  latterly  we  had  not  a quorum  at 
the  hospital. 

2229.  Why  do  you  say “ sometimes  bitterly’’? — I 
mean  within  the  last  few  years.  There  are  a few  of  the 
gentlemen  that  have  not  been  very  strong  in  health  of 
late,  and  to  accommodate  them  we  met  at  Mr.  Perrier’s 
office. 


2230.  It  was  represented  in  1858  that  the  state  of 
instruction  in  the  school  was  very  unsatisfactory,  that 
liveniemlio.rsconstitute  a,  quorum,  but  that  business  s-as 
occasionally  transacted  when  only  three  were  present 
That  was  stated  also  by  yourself  in  1879  ; does  that 
state  of  affairs  still  continue  ?—  Occasionally. 

2231.  Dr.  Tuaiix.— Have  you  got  your  minute 
hooks  ? — I have  not  brought  them  down.  I did  not 
know  whether  they  would  be  wanted. 

2232.  Lord  Justice  PiTzGinnoN.— About  what  num. 

lier  of  tho  prescribed  four  meetings  in  the  year,  one 
year  with  another,  fail  fur  want  of  a quorum  ?— We 
have  several  meetings  during  tlie  year,  and  at  the 
majority  of  thorn  a quorum  atteiuls. 

2233.  Dr.  Tuaiix. — When  was  your  last  meeting 
held  ? — Wit! i in  the  last  ton  days. 

2234.  Lord  Justice  U’xTzGmnox. — What  are  the 
arrangements  made  for  feeding  and  clothing  your  hoys  1 
— You  will  see  by  tho  scheme  that  the  master  is 
allowed  £1G  a year  for  each  boy  to  maintain  and 
ulotho  him,  but  I don’t  get  sterling  money,  for  all  the 
payments  nro  in  tlio  late  currency,  and  I get  £16  Irish, 
not  British. 

2235.  And  are  you  supposed  to  feed,  clothe,  anil 
tench  each  boy  for  £1 G Irish  ? — Not  tench,  there  is  £25 
a year  for  that. 

2230.  What  do  you  give  them  for  £16  a head  4- 
Tho  uhl  system  of  dietary  was  oatmeal  stirabout  three 
mornings  in  tho  week,  and  the  others  milk ; meat 
twice  a week,  and  soup  twico  a week  with  the  meat 
from  which  it  was  nnule  ; and  potatoes  and  milk  were 
tho  other  three  days’  dinners ; that  has  been  improved 
since  tlie  failure  of  the  potatoes,  the  hoys  get  potatoes 
not  more  than  twico  a week,  and  tbuy  gob  bread  then 
on  tho  milk  ilnys  instead  of  potatoes. 

2237.  Do  you  think  it  an  improvement  to  give  them 
potatoes  only  twice  a week?— Very  frequently  the 
potatoes  cannot  he  depended  upon. 

2238.  What  clothes  do  they  got? — A suit  of  blue 
clothes  per  annum. 

2239.  I suppose  thoy  want  more  than  one  pair  of 
hoots  per  imuum? — They  gob  equivalent  to  three  at 
least. 

2240.  What  chcok  is  there  over  the  provision  of 
clothing,  do  tho  governors  look  after  that?— Hot 
specially,  lmt  tlie  governors  lmvo  tho  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  the  thing  is  carried  out  literally,  that  they 
got  their  clothes. 

2241.  Dr.  Tuaiix. — Do  yon  bring  the  receipts  be- 
fore tho  governors  at  their  meetings  ? — No,  because 
they  have  entered  into  an  ngreomonb  with  the  master. 
That  lias  been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial,  be 
gets  so  much  for  clothing  and  maintaining  tlie  boys. 

2242.  Do  tlio  governors  visit  tho  institution  from 
tirao  to  tiiuo  to  Bee  how  tho  boys  are  getting  on  ? — Yes, 
the  iustitution  was  always  very  well  attended  to  until 
lately. 

2243.  How  often  do  tho  governors  personally  in- 
spect tho  institution,  independent  of  board  meetings, 
huvo  thoy  any  rotation  amongst  themselves? — No,  but 
we  have  one  of  tlio  trustees  who  regularly  attends 
overy  week,  tlie  Rev.  Canon  Evans,  and  he  catechises 
the  boys. 

2241 . Is  ho  in  Cork  1 — He  is. 

2245.  Lord  Justice  JTitzGijibon. — In  the  report  of 

1880  Mr.  Moore  reported,  “ This  institution  was  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  condition  both  as  regards  the  house 
arrangements  and  the  school  work ; the  only  pro- 
vision for  washing  is  a filthy  bath  in  a dark,  down- 
stairs room,  nnd  there  were  only  two  or  throe  towels 
for  tho  sixteen  boys.  The  master’s  excuse,  that  Ins 
hoys  were  cliam  boys,  soemB  rather  paradoxical.  Docs 
that  state  of  affairs  still  continue  ? — I think  the  in- 
spector misunderstood  mo  decidedly.  , 

2246.  In  what  respect?—  In  tlio  first  plnco  that  to 
room  was  a good  room,  hut  when  ho  was  there  it  hap- 
pened to  ho  a very  dull  day  in  November,  and 
could  not  improve  it  inasmuch  as  for  centimes  bn  > 
when  the  institution  was  established,  the  rear  o 
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concern  was  a burial  ground,  and  this  comes  quite  close 
-to  the  wall.  Of  course  nobody  living  is  accountable 
for  what  was  done  two  centuries  ago  when  the  institu- 
tion was  erected. 

*2247-  The  three  towels  were  not  of  that  ancient  date. 
How  many  towels  have  the  boys  among  them  1 — We 
have  plenty  of  towels,  but  we  find  that  they  don’t  use 
more  than  three  or  four  towels  among  the  sixteen. 

2248.  Then  you  don’t  serve  out  each  boy  one  towel  ? 
— No. 

2249.  What  provision  have  you  for  washing? — We 
have  one  bath. 

2250.  How  many  basins  ? — Two. 

2251.  For  the  sixteen  boys? — They  don’t  require 
to  be  frequently  washed  in  the  day.  It  is  traejjhey 
are  as  a rule  a clean  set  of  boys. 

2252.  Every  boy  would  want  a basin  at  some  time 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  if  not  twice  1 — When  1 find 
a boy’s  hands  are  not  clean  I send  him  to  the  basin. 

2253.  But  when  they  turn  out  in  the  morning? — 
They  are  washed  in  the  bath  one  after  the  other. 

2254.  Dr.  Traill. — In  the  same  water  ? — Yes. 

*2255.  Sixteen  boys  in  the  same  water? — Yes. 

A lucky  fellow,  the  one  that  gets  in  first ! 

2256.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  next  para- 
graph of  the  report  is  “ The  answering  in  arithmetic, 
spelling,  and  grammar,  was  decidely  bud;  in  geography 
somewhat  better,  and  the  writing  of  all  the  boys  was 
excellent.  This  bad  answering  is  the  less  excusable 
when  we  consider  the  course  of  instruction  which  is 
very  limited.”  Have  you  no  help  in  instruction? — 
None  whatever. 

2257.  “ The  school,  being  intended  for  the  sons  of 
reduced  gentlemen,  should  impart  a thorough  English 
education,  and  also  a knowledge  of  mathematics  that 
would  enable  the  boys  to  compete  not  only  for  places 
in  banks  but  for  the  higher  Civil  Service  ; I do  not 
think  this  institution  is  of  any  use  but  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  boys  out  of  harm's  way  when  they  are  iu 
it"  ?— I never  said  one  word  of  that. 

2258.  That  is  the  inspector’s  report? — Ho  must 
have  misunderstood  me. 

2259.  Did  he  not  examine  them  in  arithmetic  or 
spelling  ? — He  did.  But  I never  said  it  was  intended 
for  the  sons  of  reduced  gentlemen. 

2260.  That  is  his  own  observation? — And  that  is 
not  right. 

2261.  What  becomes  of  your  boys? — They  always 
get  clerkships,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  are  apprenticed 
to  any  mechanical  trades.  But,  ns  a rule,  the  in- 
stitution has  been  very  fortunate.  I bad  the  register 
before  me  the  other  night,  once  or  twice,  and  I was 
looking  and  I was  amazed  at  Reeing  so  many  of  them 
in  most  respectable  positions  in  life,  far  and  away 
better  than  I am  myself. 

2262.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  day  boys  from 
being  admitted  to  this  institution,  and  paying  fees  and 
so  making  it  a larger  institution  with  the  nucleus  of 
this  handsome  endowment? — Up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  as  I find,  for  probably  twenty- 
two  years,  the  then  trustees  allowed  the  master  to 
take  in  twenty  extern  boys,  and  that  privilege  wns  cut 
off  at  the  commencement  of  this  century. 

2263.  Are  you  not  allowed  to  take  paying  pupils  ? 
—No,  nor  do  I think  that  we  would  get  any  now  for 
the  simple  reason  the  institution  is  out  of  the  way. 
Even  Bince  my  time,  I have  been  thirty-four  years 
master,  there  have  been  numbers  of  schools,  National 
schools,  Model  schools,  and  so  on,  started  up  iu  the 
city,  and  now  that  so  much  can  be  done  in  tbe  way 
of  education  they  would  not  think  of  sending  their 
children  so  far  out  of  the  way. 

2264.  What  provision  is  there  in  Cork  for  the 
Intermediate  education  of  the  sons  of  people  who  are 


poor,  but  who  had  been  previously  in  a better  rank  of  Oei.  u,  isst. 
life  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any.  — — 

2265.  Primary  education  being  supplied  by  the  Somerville.* 
National  Board,  does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  is  a 

want  in  Cork  of  Intermediate  Education  to  be  helped 
by  such  an  endowment  as  this  ? — I cannot  say. 

2266.  Dr.  Traill. — What  do  you  teach  the  boys 
yourself? — Besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
they  are  taught  geography  and  grammar. 

2267.  Only  in  subjects  of  primary  education  ? — Yes. 

2268.  Do  you  teach  them  Latin  ?— No ; I at  one 
time  had  some  smart  boys. 

22G9.  Could  you  not  send  them  to  the  National 
school  during  the  day  time  ? — That  would  be  a matter 
for  tbe  consideration  of  the  Board. 

2270.  But  would  it  not  be  a great  chance  to  give 
theboys  an  education  at  the  National  school  so  asto  leave 
your  hands  free  to  look  after  the  house  ? — It  might  be. 

2271.  What  becomes  of  this  money  that  is  payable 
to  Trinity  College  every  year  ? — The  students  get  it. 

2272.  What  students  ? — There  are  four  students. 

2278.  You  don’t  pay  it  directly  to  the  students,  do 

you  ? — I do. 

2274.  Who  are  the  four  students  you  pay  ? — I men- 
tioned them  a while  ago. 

2275.  Do  you  keep  accounts  every  year? — Yes. 

2276.  How  many  have  you  at  present  on  this  list  ? 

— I think  only  two  now.  There  are  two  vacancies, 
and  it  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newenham  has  the  appointment. 

2277.  Who  are  on  the  list  now? — Mr.  Deane,  and 
I forget  the  other. 

2278.  Can  you  not  bring  your  books  here  and  let 
us  get  this  information  in  the  afternoon.  ? — Yes. 

2279.  Lord  J ustice  Naish.  — Have  you  all  the 
papers  connected  with  this  institution  ? — Yes. 

2280.  Then  you  hod  better  bring  them  here,  it 
would  bo  necessary  for  us  to  see  them. 

2281.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  would  like  to 
see  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  scheme,  and  the  Rev. 

Canon  Evans,  and  we  will  take  an  opportunity  our- 
selves of  seeing  the  institution. 

2282.  Dr.  Traill. — What  becomes  of  the  money  in 
any  particular  year  when  you  don't  pay  it  to  these 
boys  ; does  it  go  into  your  salary  or  accumulate — the 
£18  9s.  3d.  payable  towards  the  maintenance  of  four 
students  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin? — There  is  never 
a year  that  they  are  not  on. 

2283.  They  are  not  on  it  at  present  ? — That  is  Mr. 

Newonlmm’s  fault. 

2284.  But  when  it  is  Mr.  Newenham’s  fault  what 
becomes  of  the  money  ? — It  is  in  bank  still,  and  when 
Mr.  Newenham  appoints,  we  are  ready  to  pay. 

2285.  Do  you  keep  a separate  account  in  tho  bank 
for  these  studentships  ? — No,  all  the  money  is  banked. 

2286.  Is  there  an  account  separately  kept  for  these 
four  boys  for  Trinity  College  every  year?— I get  the 
receipts,  and  when  my  accounts  are  being  audited,  I . 
hand  in  those  receipts. 

2287.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  audits  your 
accounts  ? — The  accountant  of  the  Protestant  Orphan 
Society,  Mr.  Penrose. 

2288.  Dr.  Traill.  — What  do  you  mean  by  the 
accountant  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  ? — He  is 
in  the  office ; he  is  a book-keeper  or  accountant,  I think. 

2289.  Have  you  got  those  accounts? — I can  bring 
them  down  to-morrow. 

2290.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Is  there  any 
education  given  in  the  institution  at  present  that  is 
not  obtainable  in  a National  school  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

2291.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  the  school  ns  a 
school  by  anybody  ?— No. 

2292.  Has  anybody  examined  the  classes  to  see  what 
they  are  learning  since  Mr.  Moore  examined  them  in 
1879?— No. 


• It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  that  everyday,  when  washing  in  cold  water,  the  boys  get  four  clean  or  fresh  towels  each 
morning,  equal  to  twenty-eight  clean  towels  in  the’ week ; also,  they  arc  wiped  in  sheets  after  the  warm  water.  In  no  ease  is  any  boy 
who  has  the  slightest  speck  of  any  sort  of  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  permitted  to  wash  with  the  others.  I would  likewise 
observe  that  there  is  a water  pipe  in  the  bath  room,  and  a supply  consequently  always  at  hand — and  finally,  we  have  the  warm  water 
nady  at  the  time  of  the  warm  bath,  to  renew  the  first  supply. — Jambs  C.  Sombbyillb. 
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i)x.u;.  .1887. . 2293.  Dr.  Traill.— Are  any  of  the  members -of  the 

— Board  competent  to  examine  a class?— I don’t  know. 
James  Carr  9394  Do  they,  as  a matter  of  fact,  ever  examine 

^ ,_No. 

2295.  Or-  ever  aslc  any-  inspector  to  come  in  from 
outside  to  see  how  they  are  getting  on?— No. 

2296.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  yon  said 
one  of  them  was  a catechist  in.  the  school  ? — The  Rev. 
Canon  Evans  being  a clergyman  as  well  os  a governor 
comes  every  week  and  imparts  religious  instruction. 

2297.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  he  give  anything  but 
religious  instruction  ? — No. 

2298.  Does  he  not  inspect  the  secular  education  ? — 
He  gives  the  boys  exercises  in  spelling.  I am  very 
glad  to  hear  from  your  lordship  that  the  Commissioners 
will  visit  the  plaoe.  • It  was  quite  a misunderstanding 
.about the  condition  of  that  room. 

. 2399.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— From  what  was  this 
property  originally  derived?  — It  was  originally  a 
lepers'  hospital,  and  it  .appears-  that  those  diseases 
had  disappeared  at  a certain  time. 

MOO. . When  was  it  first  devoted  to  the  purpose  of 
the  school? — In  1699. 

23QL  Have  you  any  documents  showing  the  foun- 
dation 1 — The  deed  of  foundation  I can  bring  it  to- 
morrow. Perhaps  it  would  be  no  harm  to  make  one 
, remark  in  reference  to  those  long  tenures  ; the  original 
leasing  power  in  the  deed  was  twenty-one  years,  and 
•the  parties  appeared  to  have  thrown  up  the  old  leases 
.even  before  twelve  years  were  at  an  end,  and  Baron 
Worth  revoked  the  leasing  power  and  gave  them  an  ex- 
tended leasing  power.  Baron  Worth  was  the  founder. 

2302.  Wliy  do  you  call  him  the  founder? — It  was 
he  founded  the  educational  institution. 

2303.  Was  the  property  his  at  the  time? — Not  his 
, exactly,  but  ho  assumed  it  was  his  when  the  necessity 

for  the  first  trust  ceased,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  tlie  other  hospital. 

2304.  It  was  stated  in  1880  that  there  was  a 
fund  of  £400  payable  by  the  Corporation  of  Cork  ? — 
£200  Irish  of  that  has  been  since  paid  in  and  re- 
invested with  the  remainder  of  the  sum  the  trustees 
got  as  compensation  from  the  Corporation  for  taking 
some  portion  of  the  garden  premises  with  a view  to  an 
improvement  which  lias  since  been  made. 

2305.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  it  in- 
vested in? — In  the  West  Cork  Railway  Debentures. 

2306.  Is  the  interest  on  the  Debentures  regularly 
paid  ? — Regularly  paid. 

2307.  The  Corporate  bond  in  1880  was  for 
£268  18«.  5 d.  What  is  the  amount  you  have  now 
invested  in  money  ? — £550.  The  other  portion  of  that 
was  produced  by  compensation  from  the  Corporation, 
os  they  were  contemplating  improvements  in  the 
locality  ; they  ran  through  a comer  of  our  land — the 
- garden  premises. 

. . 2308.  You  had  one  acre  of  land  formerly? — About 

one  acreof  land.  It  is  not  muchbeyond  half  an  acre  now. 


2309.  Are  the  premises  in  Stephen’s^ treet  fo  x 
ueful  locality  for 'such  an  institution? — Now  it. « 
and  when  first  founded  j the  house  and  premises  them! 
selves  are  very  fine. 

2310.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Istliere  accommodations 
the  houso  for  more  boarders  than  you  actually. hare! 
—The  dormitory  always,  up  to  1846,  accommodated 
twenty-two,  and  we  can  at  any  time  that  there  was  a 
fund— we  have  the  beds — and  we  can  have  the 
twenty-two  again. 

231 1 . Is  that  the  full  extent  of  accommodation  for 
boarders  ? — It  is. 

2312.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  Supposingyou to 
have  twenty-two  hoarders,  how  many  day  boys  could 
you  accommodate  and  instruct  along  with  the  boarders 
if  you  lmd  a proper  staff? — Probably  close  on  another 
twenty. 

2313.  And  I think  you  said  at  one  time  the  master 
was  allowed  to  take  twenty  ? — Yes. 

2314.  Then  it  could  be  made  a good  Intermediate 
school  for  forty  boys,  including  twenty  boarders?— 
Perhaps  wo  had  better  say  three  dozen,'  hardly  forty, 

2315.  How  do  you  keep  the  place  in  repair  ?— It  » 
in  very  good  repair ; that  is  paid  for  by  the  trustees 
os  a first  charge. 

2316.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  any  servante?— I 
pay  the  servants  out  of  tlio  allowance  to  me. 

2317.  Who  looks  after  the  buying  of  the  food  and 
that  sort  of  thing  ? — My  wife  looks  after  the  house- 
hold arrangements. 

2318.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Kindly -lot  us 
have  the  register  of  pupils,  a copy  of  the  grant,  the 
accounts,  and  the  minute  books  of  the  board.  We 
will  take  up  tho  case  again  to-morrow. 

2319.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  consequence 
of  some  evidence  we  have  had  ns  to  the  Blue  Coat 
School,  it  is  right  that  I should  at  once  mention  that 
we  have  just  soon  the  school.  Things  arc  often  very 
different  when  they  are  looked  at  from  what  they 
appear  by  description.  Wo  found  the  boys  apparently 
well  eared  for  and  well  fed,  and  as  far  as  appliances 
wont,  comfortably  provided.  Wo  say  nothing  at 
present  as  regards  tho  quality  of  the  education— they 
are  only  receiving  primary  education — but  nothing 
that  appeared  in  evidence  to-day  should  be  token  as  at 
all  refloating,  so  far  as  tho  means  at  his  disposal  go, 
upon  the  treatment  of  tho  boys  by  the  master.  He 
has  very  littlo  moans,  and  he  appears  to  do  for  the 
small  number  of  boys  a great  deal  for  the  money  he 
gets.  Wo  found  the  place  extremely  clean,  and  not 
cleaned  up  for  tho  occasion.  Wo  found  the  boys  at 
their  dinner,  a good  dinner  for  boys  in  their  position 
in  lifo  ; their  appliances  are  rongh,  but  I daresay  quite 
as  good  as  they  would  have  at  home.  I say  this  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Somerville  and  his  wife.  That,  of 
course,  doos  not  affect  the  question  of  whether  the  use- 
fulness of  tliis  very  considerable  endowment  might  not 
bo  very  considerably  extended. 


ST.  ANNE  (SHANDON) 
, 5320.  Mi’.  II.  B.  Colthurat,  b.l.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Governors  (instructed  by  Mr,  Croker,  solicitor). — The 
draft  scheme  lias  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
Board,  and  I have  to  sisk  the  Commissioners  now  to 
sanction  a scheme  which  substantially  embodies  the 
draft  that  has  been  lodged.  I should  mention  a few 
leading  facts  and  dates  showing  the  origin  and  nature 
of,  and  the  mode  in  which,  these  endowments  have 
been  administered,  and  then  call  two  of  the  trustees, 
Dr.  Knight,  who  is  also  honorary  secretary,  and  Mr. 
Chillingworth,  honorary  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Croker,  the 
solicitor  to  the  trustees,  who  will  give  the  particulars 
of  the  endowments  which  are  set  out  in  the  schedule 
to  the  scheme.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  a mixed  endow- 
ment, only  partly  educational,  and  comes  within  sec- 
tion 8,  but  I think  the  Commissioners  will  have  no 
difficulty  on  that  account,  because  the  governing 


GREEN  COAT  SCHOOL, 
body  of  the  endowment  assent  to  the  scheme.  _ Ar 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  leave  the  non-educational 
part  of  the  endowment  as  much  untouched  as  possible 
. and  to  provide  that  it  shall  bo  administered  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  The  founders 
appear  to  have  been  many,  because  they  are  mainly 
subscriber’s,  and  although  we  can  in  some  cases  trace 
bequests,  we  don’t  know  the  names  of  the  givers,  and 
in  other  cases  we  know  the  names  of  givers,  but  the 
bequests  have  disappeared.  In  17X5  a sum  of  money 
lmd  been  collected  from  several  subscribers,  the 
founders  of  these  soliools,  who  resolved,  “ to  re®** 11 
few  poor  children  of  this  place  and  neighbourhood  -7 
meaning  tho  pariah  of  St  Mary,  Shandon,  which 
now  comprises  the  parishes  of  St  Anne,  St  Mary, 
and  St.  Luke,  it  was  in  its  inception  not  a parocti 
bat  a local  institution — “ in  some  measure  services  0 
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to  their  country,  and  useful  in  their  generation,  and  with  one  exception,  that  of  William  Masters.  This  m.imt. 

accordingly  agreed  to  erect  two  chanty  schools,  one  Act  of  1717,  4th  Geo.  I,  cap.  14,  recites  the  subscrip-  — 

for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  the  children  of  both  tion  that  there  were  two  schools  called  the  Green  Coat 

sexes  to  be  bred  up  to  constant  business  as  well  as  Hospital,  that  there  were  100  children  educated  in  the 

religion.  The  boys  to  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  Protestant  religion  established  by  law;  it  also  mon- 

cast  accounts  ; the  girls,  besides  learning  to  read,  to  tions  the  almshouses,  and  enacts  that  the  ground  and 

knit,  sew  and  spin,  and  both  to  be  instructed  in  the  buildings  shall  vest  in  the  governors,  the  Right  Honor- 

principles  of  the  Christian  religion  os  taught  and  pro-  able  Robert,  Earl  of  KUdare,  aucl  James,  Earl  of 

fessed  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  in  such  other  Barrymore,  and  their  heirs ; the  Right  Reverend  the 

things  as  might  be  suitable  to  their  several  conditions  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  his  successors ; the  Mayor 

and  capacities,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  being  put  of  Cork,  and  his  successors ; the  Honorable  Sir 

out  apprentices  or  servants,  as  the  governors  and  John  Broderick;  Sir  Standish  Harts  tongue,  Bart  • 

trustees  of  the  schools  shall  see  most  convenient.”  the  Honorable  Brigadier-General  Robert  Stearne- 

They  resolved  to  receive  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls,  John  Rogerson,  Esq. ; Edmund  Knapp  and  Edward 

the  number  of  each  to  be  increased  as  the  revenue  Hoore,  Esq.,  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of 

improved.  They  conoludod  to  build  the  schools  in  a Cork ; Dr.  George  Rogers ; Captain  James  Maude  ; 

waste  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  tho  incumbent  of  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  St.  Mary’s,  Slian- 

St.  Mary,  Shandon,  which  he  gave  for  that  purpose,  don,  Cork,  and  their  successors,  with  other  persons  of 

On  March  6,  1715,  these  schools  were  founded ; the  worth  and  distinction,  together  with  Francis  Edwards, 

building  cost  .£811,  which  was  raised  almost  entirely  of  London,  Esq.,  who  has  generously  given  £11  a 

by  subscriptions,  and  on  August  12,  1716,  tho  schools  year  for  ever  towards  the  support  of  the  hospital. 

were  opened.  By  tho  “ addition  of  new  annual  sub-  2321.  Lord  Justice  FirzGinnox. — What  was  the 

cribers  the  trustees  were  enabled  to  add  ten  poor  total  number  of  the  governing  body  ? 

children  more  to  the  foundation,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Colthurst. — There  are  over  fifty  of  them  now. 

resolved  that  fifty  should  be  tho  number  clothed,  aud  Twenty-five  was  tho  original  number.  It  was  further 

that  fifty  more  should  be  supplied  with  books  and  enacted  that  the  governors,  or  any  five  of  them, 

schooling,  as  probationers,  to  succeed  the  former,  when  being  met  together  in  the  library  of  the  hospital, 

put  out  to  trades.  Boys  clothed,  25  ; unclothed,  25  ; the  master  of  the  said  hospital  for  the  time  being 

girls  clothed,  25,  and  unclothed  25 — in  all  100."  At  having  notice  of  such  meeting,  shall  have  full 

the  very  inception  of  the  undertaking  we  find — “ Thus  power  to  direct  the  disbursement  of  such  money 

was  the  foundation  of  these  charity  schools,  together  as  shall  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  hospital. 

with  a house  for  tho  master,  and  a decent  apartment  Such  money  is  to  be  spent  in  maintaining  children, 

adjoining  for  the  convenient  reception  of  eighteen  placing  them  out  apprentices,  and  paying  their 

decayed  housekeepers  of  the  same  parish,  annuente  respective  salaries  to  the  master  and  mistress; 

Deo,  happily  laid  March  6th,  1715."  I read  from  a towards  the  support  of  eighteen  poor  housekeepers, 

report  .published  by  the  trustees  in  1721,  which  also  keeping  the  building  in  repair,  die.  The  trustees  may 

contains  the  following  among  other  regulations  for  the  add  ana  select  from  time  to  time  such  other  trustees 

school : — “The  subscribers  have  laid  it  down  as  a as  they  shall  see  convenient.  In  1718  there  is  a legacy 

fundamental  rule  that  the  master  be  a member  of  the  from  Wm.  Maule,  of  £300,  which  was  expended  in 

Established  Ohnrch  of  Ireland,  of  a sober  life  and  con-  paying  a debt,  apparently  due  on  the  building,  and  on 

versation,  one  that  frequents  the  Holy  Communion,  J uuo  2 tth,  17 1 8,  we  find — “The  first  settled  endowment 

one  who  is  approved  of  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  was  mode  on  this  foundation  by  a bequest  of  £4  per 

before  he  is  presented  to  bo  licensed  by  the  Ordinary,  annum  for  ever,  left  by  Captain  Robert  Rogers,”  and  * 

a poison  of  known  affection  to  his  Majesty  King  that  bequest  appeal's  in  tho  schedule. 

George,  and  the  Protestant  Succession  established  by  2322.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  it  still  paid? 

law.  The  business  of  the  master  is  to  attend  the  Mr.  Colthurst. — It  is. 

school  during  the  horn's  appointed  for  teaching — viz.,  2328.  Out  of  what  fund  does  it  issue? 

7 to  11  a.m.  and  1 to  5 p.m.  during  tho  summer  half  Mr.  Corker. — Premises  in  Pope’s-quay. 

year;  and  8 to  II  a.m.,  and  lto  4 p.m.  in  tho  evening  2324.  Mr.  Colthurst. — Proposals  were  afterwards 

duriug  the  winter  half  year.  He  is  to  teach  the  made  by  the  Corporation  of  Cork  to  the  trustees  to 
children  spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  with  arithmetic,  take  a piece  of  adjoining  ground  for  a separate  alma- 
iu  order  to  fit  them  for  service  or  apprenticeships.  But  boose  now  called  Skiddy’s  Almshouses,  and  with  which 
above  all,  he  is  carefully  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  the  Green  Coat  Hospital  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  re- 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  taught  and  pro-  ccivo  £1  per  annum,  trustees  having  made  the  Cor- 
fessed  in  the  Established  Church,  and  laid  down  in  poration  a fee-farm  lease  for  ever  of  the  site  of  the 
the  Ohnrch  catechism,  and  to  exploiu  it  by  some  good  new  almshouse  at  20s.  per  annum,  or  to  clothe  one 
exposition  approved  of  by  tho  minister.  The  master  poor  child  in  the  hospital,  which  the  city  pleased, 
is  to  catechise  the  children  thrice  every  week  in  the  The  city  has  pleased  to  pay  the  £1  per  annum 
schools — Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  in  the  which  appeal's  as  18s.  6 d.  in.  the  schedule.  On  the 
afternoon,  and  to  bring  them  regularly  to  church  to  be  last  day  of  1719  a charitable  endowment  of  £11  per 
catechised  by  the  minister.”  Therefore  it  was  established  annum  out  of  the  lands  of  Ballyvourney  was  made  by 
as  a school  for  the  children  of  one  denomination.  In  Franois  Edwards,  a gentleman  of  the  city  of  London, 

1717  we  find  the  funds  increased,  and  sewing  and  in  consideration  of  a kind  promise.  That  is  now  paid 
spinning  classes  were  added  to  the  school,  and  a certain  by  Sir  George  Colthurst.  The  next  bequest  is  under 
amount  of  technical  instruction  was  given.  At  page  the  twill  of  William  Masters,  dated  March  31st,  1727, 

50  of  the  report  of  1721 1 find  “that  industry  and  learn-  it  is  a very  involved  document, 
ing  might  both  keep  pace  together.  The  Honorable  2325.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  could  tell 
tbe  Trustee  for  the  Linen  Manufacture  resolved  to  us  what  you  have  been  getting  out  of  it  of  recen4 
encourage  the  poor  girls  educated  in  these  schools  to  years,  that  is  what  we  would  deal  with  ? — £30  to  be 
be  employed  in  spinning  hemp  and  flax,  by  a present  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Green  Coat  Hospital,  that 
of  twenty  wheels,  and  a further  bounty  of  £35  to  the  he,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s, 
managers  of  the  charity,  in  order  to  carry  on  that  Shandon,  do  employ  £20  every  year  following,  that  is, 
useful  branch  of  trade  in  this  kingdom."  It  states  that  where  a Protestant  family  in  said  parish,  or  on  the 
tbe  girls  “ in  a short  time  wore  no  other  linen  but  marsh  that  has  a trade,  and  can  have  two  credible 
what  was  wrought  with  their  own  hands,  and  provided  neighbour's  to  certify  as  being  a careful  industrious 
&r  the  boys’  wants  in  tire  same  way.”  In  1717  an  *Act  man,  and  that  they  believe  40s.  may  assist  him,  so  as 
of  Parliament  was  passed  incorporating  the  trustees,  to  put  him  above  want,  then  it  is  my  will  that  such 
*™1  a number  of  bequests  were  afterwards  made  to  family  shall  be  encouraged,  not  only  one  year,  but  as 
them — wo  don’t  find  what  trusts  wore  attacliod  to  them,  often  os  the  above  persons  shall  think  fit.  Where  it 
* Appendix  B,  No.  X.  (a),  p.  497.  t Appendix  B,  No.  X.  (4),  p.  498.  _ ^ ^ 
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is  found  that  any  family  becomes  idle,  and  do  not  im- 
prove by  that  money,  such  family  so  to  be  refused 
ever  after,  unless  there  is  good  authority  for  their  re- 
formation, so  every  year  eight  families  have  40s.  each, 
and  £5  every  year  for  ever  to  the  charity  school. 
That  £5  to  the  charity  school  appears  in  the  schedule 
in  the  shape  of  £3  13s.  1(W.  It  appears  that  in  the 
transcript  of  this  will,  an  ancient  copy  in  the  minute 
book  or  account  book,  this  sum  of  £5  was  taken  down 
£4,  and  has  accordingly  been  paid  £4  a year  for  a 
large  number  of  years.  But  with  the  exception  of 
that  £4  the  rest  of  the  £30  Irish  has  been  regularly 
received  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Green  Coat  Hospital, 
of  which  £4  Irish  is  credited  to  the  school,  £8  Irish  is 
paid  to  the  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  £8  to  four  old  men 
of  St.  Anne's,  Shandon,  and  the  balance  is  kept  for 
marriage  portions.  This  endowment  wus  not  left  to 
the  Green  Coat  trustees,  but  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
hospital,  that  he  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  should 
apply  it.  They  are  both  trustees  of  the  Green  Coat 
School,  and  have  concurred  in  this  draft  scheme.  Mr. 
Ohillingworth,  who  is  honorary  treasurer  both  of  the 
Green  Coat  Hospital  and  Masters’  will,  will  produce 
the  accounts,  There  is  a balance  of  £50  or  £60. 
In  1730  St.  Mary’s  parish  was  divided  into  two 
parishes — St.  Mary's  and  St.  Anne’s — and  St.  Anne’s 
has  been  since  subdivided  into  St.  Anne's  and  St. 
Luke’s.  This  is  an  entirely  local  endowment,  not  a 
parochial  one,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  trustees  to 
preserve  that  local  character,  and  leave  themselves  at 
liberty  to  admit  to  the  almshouses  or  school,  house- 
keepers in  one  case,  and  children  in  the  other,  from 
the  entire  district  embracing  the  ancient  parish  o£  St. 
Mary’s.  The  number  of  pupils  now  attending  aro — 
boys,  19,  and  girls,  GO. 

2326.  What  is  the  qualification  for  becoming  a 
governor  or  trustee  ? — u There  are  four  solemn  times 
appointed  for  the  electing  of  trustees,  namely,  the 
second  Sunday  in  every  quarter,  and  the  trustees  are 
to  assemble  every  Monday  after  the  monthly  com- 
munion." I understand  that  they  elect  from  time  to 
time  a member  of  their  body  on  giving  a month’s 
notice. 

2327.  What  do  yon  propose  in  the  scheme  ? — That 
the  governing  body  shall  be  reduced  to  eighteen,  of 
whom  three  shall  be  the  Rector  and  the  two  Church- 
wardens of  the  existing  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Shandon. 

232  S.  How  do  you  propose  to  represent  the  former 
St.  Mary's,  Shandon,  and  the  new  St.  Luke’s  1 — There 
are  three  classes  of  governors,  ex-officio,  representative, 
and  those  that  might  be  co-opted.  The  ex-oj/icio 
are  to  be  the  Rector  and  Ohui-chwardens  of  St.  Anne’s  ; 
the  representative  governors  are  to  be  tho  members 
of  the  Select  Vestry  of  St.  Anne’s,  ; and  in  tho  co 
opted  governors  there  is  ample  room  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  other  two  parishes.  You  cannot 
represent  people  by  co-option. 

2329.  Dr.  Traill.  — Why  don’t  you  take  the 
boundaries  of  the  existing  St.  Mary’s  1 — Because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  for  a great  number  of  years  the  charity 
has  been  administered  almost  exclusively  by  members 
connected  with  the  existing  parish  of  St.  Anne.  It  is 
quite  close  to  St.  Anne’s,  Shandon,  church,  and  it 
has  been  mainly  administered  by  persons  who  are  con- 
nected with  it,  and  all  those  familiar  with  it  are 
connected  with  St.  Anne’s. 

2330.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  fact  only  a very  limited 
number  of  the  trustees  were  summoned  to  tho  meet- 
ings— about  twelve  I think? — A bout  fifteen.  There 
were  a large  number  of  the  trustees  who  disappeared 
altogether;  the  list  of  trustees  does  not  appear  to 


have  been  corrected  for  a great  number  of  yearn,  some 
have  died,  some  have  gone  away,  and  only  every 
small  number  appeared  at  any  meetings.  J 

2331.  Or  were  summoned  ? — Dr.  Knight,  the  Sec- 
retary, is  here,  and  will  give  yon  an  account  exactly 
of  what  the  practice  was.  The  number  of  trustees 
was  so  large  it  was  almost  impossible  to  summon  the 
whole  without  very  large  expense,  which  the  charity 
could  ill  bear.  So  that  1 think  a practice  grew  up 
and  has  continued  of  summoning  only  those  who 
attended  at  reasonable  intervals. 

2332.  Dr.  Traill. — How  could  tlioy  attend  if  they 
were  not  summoned — you  are  arguing  in  a circle. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — At  all  events  it  is  a most  reason- 
able proposal  to  reduce  the  body  to  a manageable 
number. 

Mr.  Colthicrst. — There  are  six  members  of  the 
Select  Vestry — these  are  six  life  trustees.  With 
reference  to  the  application  of  the  income,  we  propose 
the  amount  to  be  devoted  to  the  almshouse  shall  not 
exceed  £50  a year,  which  is  over  the  sum  hitherto 
devoted  to  it,  and  which  is  mainly  applied  to  keeping 
it  in  repair. 

2333.  What  is  being  done  with  the  almshouse? 

Thirteen  persons  aro  allowed  to  live  there,  they  may 
receive  aid  from  the  parish,  but  they  don’t  receive  aid 
directly  from  the  endowment ; the  house  is  kept  in 
very  good  repaii-.  Then  we  pi-ovide  £8  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Rector  of  St  Mary’s,  Shandon,  in  perpetuity 
in  lieu  of  the  sums  at  present  paid  to  him  for  the 
benefit  of  the  old  men  under  the  will  of  William 
Masters.  Then  the  sums  allocated  under  the  will  for 
marriage  portions  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  men- 
tioned in  the  scheme.  Then  the  governors  shall  have 
power  to  admit  to  tho  almshouses  a number  not 
exceeding  eighteen,  and  have  power  to  contribute 
to  their  maintenance  an  annual  sum  not  exceeding 
£50.  I think  wo  may  take  it  that  at  present  nothing 
is  given  for  their  maintenance.  As  to  the  schools, 
the  governors  shall  continue  to  maintain  the  existing 
boys’  and  girls’  schools.  There  are  no  changes  pro- 
posed except  that  they  slmli  have  power  to  place  them 
in  connection  with  tho  Board  of  National  Education, 
and  also  that  they  shall  have  power  to  carry  on  in 
the  schools  such  an  amount  of  technical  education  as 
they  may  think  fit. 

2334.  LordJustioo  FitzGibbon. — In  every  scheme 
we  have  settled  up  to  the  present  for  schools  like  this 
wo  have  introduced  a clause  giving  power  to  the 
governing  body  to  introduce  technical  education  as 
rapidly  as  they  nan  efficiently,  but  we  have  really  been 
unable  to  define  it. 

Mr.  Collhnral. — That  is  exactly  what  the  trustees 
ore  asking  for,  and  I hope  I have  satisfied  the  Commis- 
sioners that  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  founder's  intention,  where  technical  education  is 
distinctly  mentioned. 

2335.  I see  you  make  a special  provision  which, 
unless  you  have  some  special  reasons,  we  would  rather 
leave  out,  “ that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  tho  Chan- 
cery Division  to  alter  the  provisions  of  this  scheme  on 
application  by  the  governors.”  Had  you  any  object  in 
preferring  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  ? — This  scheme 
was  drafted  a year  and  a half  ago,  and  I think  that 
was  a common  form  at  the  time. 

2336.  You  have  no  funds  in  Chancery  1 — None. 

2337.  Then  in  that  case  probably  a clause  giving 
you  power  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  would  be  sufficient  ? — -Yes. 


William  J. 
Knight,  lx.. I 


William  J.  Knight,  ll.d.,  sworn. 


2388.  Mi-.  Colthursl. — Since  when  have  you  been 
secretary? — Honorary  secretary  for  the  last  four 
years. 

2339.  You  produce  the  minute  books  ? — Yes. 


2340,  How  are  the  trustees  elected? — Atanymee 
ing  of  the  trustees.  Anyone  of  the  trustees  “ ® 
liberty  to  give  a month’s  notice  of  any  other  pe 
whom  he  considers  eligible  to  become  a trustee, 
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at  the  subsequent  meeting  the  election  in  either  con- 
firmed or  declined. 

2341.  You  axe  unlimited  m number1! — Unlimited 
jn  number. 

2342.  Save  you  any  qualifications  ? — None. 

0343,  What  are  the  numbers  attending  the 
achools  1 — I produce  a certified  return  of  the 
numbers  on  the  roll  for  the  year  1885 ; the  aver- 
age number  in  the  mole  schools  for  1885  was  13  9 per 
day:  for  1886,  15  per  day;  and  for  1887.  1704.  For 
the  girltf  school  the  average  attendance  in  1835  was 
36 per  day:  1886,  37-8;  and  for  1887,  40‘4. 

2344.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  your  girls’ 
school  has  been  increasing  1 — Yes;  and  the  boys’ 
school  also. 

2345.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  great  disparity  of 
numbers  between  the  boys  and  girls! — The  funds 
available  for  the  teacher  being  so  small,  and  our  in- 
ability to  place  the  school  under  the  National  Board, 
prevented  us  from  having  a master  up  to  the  work. 

2346.  What  did  your  inability  wise  from  ! — From 
our  special  Act  of  Parliament.  That  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jects we  have  in  the  scheme.  Wo  are  asking  the 
Commissioners  to  free  us  from  that,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  place  our  school  under  the  Board. 

2347.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  refer  to  the  Act 
of  Geo.  I. ! — Yes. 

2348.  How  did  that  prevent  you  ? — Wo  have 
applied,  and  been  refused,  as  being  a very  special 
trust. 

2349.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I presume  on 
sccount  of  the  compulsory  trust  to  give  instruction  in 
religion,  and  that  the  children  shall  be  taught  in  a 
special  manner  1 — Yes. 

2350.  Your  numbers  are  apparently  sufficient,  if 
you  enter  this  as  a mixed  school,  to  obtain  a grant 
from  the  National  Board  of  a master’s  salary  1 — 
Certainly. 

2351.  Mr.  Coltliur8t. — What  is  the  number  on  the 
rolls ! — Seventy  on  tho  girls’  school,  twenty-seven  on 
the  boys’ — ninety-seven  altogether. 

2352.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  you  are 
very  nearly  in  a position  to  have  two  separate  National 
schools! — Very  nearly. 

2353.  Mr.  Colthurst. — Have  pupils  of  any  religious 
denomination  other  than  the  Church  of  Ireland 
attended  at  these  schools  from  time  to  time ! — Yes. 

2354.  Who  1 — We  have  some  Jewish  children  there 
at  present. 

2355.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  they  any 
other  schools  available  for  them ! — I tun  not  aware 
that  they  have. 

2856.  How  many  Jews  have  you! — Three. 

2857.  One  family,  I suppose  !— Yes. 

2358.  Are  they  strictly  primary  schools! — Strictly 
primary. 

2359.  You  give  no  industrial  teaching! — Except 
sewing. 

2360.  Mr.  Colthurst. — Do  any  of  these  children  pay 
fees  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  pay  one  penny,  others  two- 
pence, others  are  free. 

2361.  How  are  these  fees  disposed  of! — They  are 
handed  in  to  the  Board  every  month,  and  returned  to 
the  teachers  in  the  shape  of  result  fees ; it  is  a kind  of 
encouragement  from  the  Board. 

2362.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  the  amount  of  the 
school  fees  1 — The  last  entry  I have  on  the  books  is 
14a.  7 d.  for  the  girls,  5s.  id.  for  the  boys,  and  the 
month  before  is  18s.  3d  for  the  girls,  5s.  8d  for  tho 
hoys. 

2363.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — About  £1  a 
month,  I suppose,  putting  the  two  together! — Yes. 

2364.  What  teodiing  staff  have  you  for  the  boys ! 
—Only  one  master. 

2365.  How  do  you  pay  him ! — £40  a year. 

2366.  Has  he  a residence ! — Yes. 

2367.  And  for  the  girls! — A principal  teacher  and 
assistant  teacher.  The  principal  teacher  gets  £36  a 
year,  and  the  assistant  teacher  £6. 


2368.  They  have  got  residences  also! — The  prin- 
cipal teacher  has,  but  not  the  assistant. 

2369.  Then  the  National  Board  salaries,  if  you 
were  able  to  get  them,  would  enable  you  to  get  a 
higher  class  of  teachers ! — Oh,  yes. 

2370.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  your  master! 
— He  is  at  present  reading  for  entrance  into  Trinity ; 
he  can  read  Greek  and  Latin — he  is  an  educated  man. 

2371.  Is  he  a trained  teacher ! — I think  he  was 
trained  by  the  Church  Education  Society. 

2372.  Is  your  prinoipal  teacher  in  the  girls’  school 
trained  1 — No. 

2373.  How  long  has  she  been  with  you! — A num- 
ber of  years — before  my  recollection. 

2374.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
she  was  a more  efficient  teacher  than  he  is  1 — Perhaps 
so.  T would  rather  read  a report  of  the  examination 
of  the  classes  from  the  Diocesan  Inspector,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Alcorn,  and  of  the  non-National  schools  in  the 
whole  diocese,  he  places  the  Green  Coat  schools  first — 
boys  and  girls — and  he  appends  a note  us  to  each  as 
deserving  of  special  mention.  With  regard  to  religious 
knowledge,  he  puts  St.  Anne’s,  Shandon,  first  ot  all 
the  schools  in  the  city,  whether  National  or  not; 
eight  first  prizes  more  than  any  other  school  in  the 
whole  city. 

2375.  There  is  a source  of  income  for  schools  that 
we  are  glad  to  hear  of  arising  from  subscriptions. 
Have  yon  anything  of  that  sort  to  supplement  tho  en- 
dowment ! — No. 

237 6.  It  was  originally  established  by  subscriptions. 
Have  you  any  provision  for  collecting  them  1 — No,  not 
now. 

2377.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Wlint  is  the  total 
income  of  the  endowment  at  present! — About  £130. 

2378.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  utilised 
that  £130  as  u nucleus,  could  you  not  supplement  it 
by  subscriptions  if  you  had  a provision  in  your  scheme 
for  giving  subscribers  a voice  in  the  election  of  the 
governing  body! — Wo  have  such  a large  number  of 
objects  to  bring  before  the  parishioners  from  time  to 
time  that  I think  it  is  out  of  the  question.  They 
must  be  very  fortunate  parishioners  if  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  subscribe  to  their  parish  schools, 

Mr.  ChiUiugioorth. — The  only  time  they  were  called 
upon  was  when  the  building  got  out  of  repair,  and 
they  subscribed  very  willingly. 

2379.  Mr.  Colthurst. — Where  do  the  children  come 
from  1 

Dr.  Knight. — Some  from  St.  Mary’s  and  some  from 
St.  Anne's,  but  we  have  none  from  St  Luke’s. 

2880.  You  would  admit  thoiu  from  St.  Luke’s? — 
Certainly,  it  is  open  to  all. 

2381.  Archdeacon  ArchdaU. — Do  you  not  some- 
times send  pupils  to  St.  Luke’s  ? — We  do  not. 

2382.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  there  be 
any  objection  to  inserting  a clause  in  your  scheme, 
enabling  representatives  from  the  other  parishes  to  be 
put  on  the  governing  body ! — I think  not. 

2383.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — In  the  three  parishes 
you  mentioned,  are  there  any  schools  under  Protestant, 
management  to  connection  with  the  National  Board  l 
— Yes. 

2384.  What  ones  are  they  1 — The  Archdeacon  can 
tell  you  about  St.  Luke’s  and  Canon  Powell  can  tell 
you  about  his  schools  in  St.  Mary's,  I am  not  able  to 
tell  you. 

2385.  The  same  class  of  children  go  to  these  schools 
as  to  the  Green  Goat  School! — Yes. 

2386.  Mr.  Colthurst — From  what  district  do  yon 
admit  to  the  almshouses! — From  the  three  modern 
parishes. 

2387.  Could  you  mention  any  instance  of  persons 
admitted  to  the  almshouses  from  St  Luke’B  or  St. 
Mary’s!— Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  Knight. — The  last  inmate  admitted  to  the  alms- 
houses was  Eliza  Gray,  a deaf  mute  from  St.  Mary’s, 
and  before  that  Susan  Dineen  from  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke’s. 


Oct.  14,  1887. 

William  J. 
Knight,  LL.D. 
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2388.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  think,  if  it 
were  possible  to  put  this  school  under  the  National 
Board,  as  you  propose,  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  work  it  os  a separate  school  or  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  National  schools  at  present  in  these 

parishes! T think  if  it  were  under  the  National 

Board  it  would  occupy  such  a position,  it  would  be- 
come the  main  school  in  the  north  of  the  city. 

2889.  It  would  draw  away  children  from  those 
other  schools? — Yes,  absorb  them  altogether. 

2890.  Dr.  Traill.  — Then  how  do  you  expect  a 
grant  from  the  National  Board  on  these  terms  ? 

Mr.  Colthurst. — I find  in  the  early  records  of  the 
school,  the  children  are  to  be  children  living  in  or 
near  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Shandon,  and  further, 
any  person  that  subscribers  20s.  per  annum  may  re- 
commend a child  to  be  taken  into  the  school  on  a 
vacancy,  that  is  apparently  from  any  district. 

2391.  Lofd  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  the  schools 
and  widows’  almshouses  in  the  same  building  1 — All 
under  the  same  roof. 

2392.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  that  all  the  privileges  you 
extend  to  the  adjoining  parishes,  to  take  the  deaf 
mutes  off  their  hands? — Wo  have  three  from  St 
Mary’s  parish  in  the  almshouse  at  the  present  moment, 
the  last  happened  to  bo  a deaf  mute. 

2393.  Mr.  Colthurst.  — You  always  summon  the 
meeting  of  the  trustees  ? — Always. 

2394.  You  send  out  summonses  to  all  who  have 
attended  in  recent  time? — Yes,  unless  there  is  an 
absence  of  an  entire  year  when  I stop. 

2395.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  are  not  in  the  habit  of  summoning 
those  who  have  not  attended  for  a year's  time,  and 
they  have  power  to  name  certain  persons,  would  not 
the  tendency  bo  for  those  persons  to  fill  up  tho  places 
to  the  exclusion  of  everybody  else  ? — There  is  an  elec- 
tion held. 

289G.  But  you  don’t  send  notice  to  those  persons 
who  don’t  generally  attend? — We  send  notice  to  thoso 
who  habitually  attend. 

2397.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — In  your  very 
clear  statement  that  you  have  printed  for  us,  you 


point  out  that  the  constitution  of  the  Board  is  eminently 
non-parocliial  ? — Quite  so.  •" 

2898.  In  the  draft  scheme  you  have  lodged,  you 
propose  to  make  it  to  a considerable  extent  exclusively 
parochial,  confining  it  to  St.  Anne’s  Shandon?— Yes 
largely.  ’ 

2399.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  repre- 
sentation on  your  governing  body  of  each  of  the  old 
three  parishes  by  one  or  two  or  three  members,  and 
then  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  body  to  be  elected  in  other 
ways  ? — I don’t  see  any  objection  myself.  1 think 
the  idea  of  co-option  was  that  we  might  be  at 
liberty  to  bring  in  representatives  from  the  other 
parishes. 

2400.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  not  the  Rector  and  Church- 
wardens of  St.  Mary’s  members  ex-officio  ? — Yes. 

2401.  Are  they  always  summoned? — No,  Canon 
Powell  has  expressed  indirectly  a -wish  that  they  should 
not  be  summoned. 

Canon  Powell. — I beg  your  pardon,  I don’t  aoree  to 
that. 

Dr.  Knight. — I said  indirectly. 

Dr.  Traill. — If  they  are  ex-officio  trustees  it  would 
be  a hard  thing  to  ask  us  to  strike  them  off. 

2402.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  state  that 
no  less  than  seven  of  the  most  regular  attendants  of 
the  Board  are  residents  in  St.  Luke’s  1 — Yes,  I beg  to 
hand  in  tho  seven  names. 

2403.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  they  attend  St.  Anne’s 
church  ? — I have  seen  them  all  at  St.  Anne’s  church. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  yourself  are  a 
resident  of  St.  Luke’s. 

2404.  Archdeacon  Archdall. — I think  I may  ask 
Dr.  Knight  whether  the  Rector  and  soveral  of  tho 
Vestrymen  of  St.  Anne’s  are  not  those  alluded  to  by 
him,  tliny  are  actual  office  lioldors  of  St.  Anne’s,  they 
are  not  registered  in  St.  Luke’s. 

Lord  Justice  FitzG  ibbon. — Tliatis,  although  resident 
in  St.  Luke’s  parish  they  arc  attendants  at  St.  Anne’s 
church  and  are  registered  vestrymen. 

Dr.  Knight. — Ono  of  them  is  the  Rector  of  St. 
Paul’s  church  in  the  city,  I don’t  know  that  he  is 
registered  on  our  vestry. 


Thomas  Hwrc  Chillinguwlh  sworn. 


2405.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  act  as  a 
trustee  of  tho  Green  Coat  Hospital? — Yes,  for  about 
twelve  years. 

240G.  Do  you  keep  the  accounts  ? — I keep  tho  ac- 
counts for  the  past  seven  years. 

2407.  Have  you  got  your  accounts  for  last  year? — 
Yes,  I have  tlio  printed  accounts  during  the  tiiao  I 
have  been  in  office,  since  1882  (produced). 

2408.  I see  the  first  large  receipt  is  Rickenhead, 
£108  8s.  8 d.,  how  is  that  paid  to  you? — Half  yearly. 

2409.  Do  you  know  where  the  lands  are  or  how 
situated  ? — I have  a very  imperfect  idea,  but  it  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  Coolock. 

2410.  Is  this  in  tbe  nature  of  a profit  rent? — It  is 
a rent  direct  from  tbe  tenant 

2411.  Do  you  know  how  the  tenant  holds? — By 
lease. 

2412.  What  is  the  name  of  the  tenant? — Jonathan 
Alloy. 

2413.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  that  a short  lease  or  one  in 
perpetuity? — I have  never  seen  it  and  I could  not 
say. 

2414  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
idea  of  whether  the  rent  is  well  secured  or  not? — I 
have  no  j'ersonal  knowledge  of  the  place,  but  I have 
been  told  that  lie  has  fair  value  in  it.  It  is  regularly 
paid,  and  he  has  never  asked  for  any  reduction. 

2415.  The  lands  are  stated  to  be  74a.  2r.  10p.,  held 
at  £108  8a.  8&,  at  Rickenhead,  county  Dublin,  and 
you  dou’t  know  the  term  for  which  he  holds.  I soe 
you  have  some  donations  in  your  list,  you  receive 
some  beaefaotions ? — Yes,  at  different  times;  there 


might  be  some  special  object  perhaps  for  repairs  of 
buildings,  that  the  funds  would  not  admit  of,  and  we 
get  subscriptions  then  and  donations. 

241 G.  But  you  don’t  try  to  increase  your  income 
by  collections  or  subscriptions  ? — No,  not  lately. 

2417.  Your  whole  income  appears  to  be  about  £160 
and  you  spend  tbe  greater  part  of  it  ? — Yes. 

2418.  Mr.  Colthurst. — Tliat  is  with  reference  to  the 
Groon  Coat  School,  you  are  also  the  treasurer  of 
Masters  charity  ? — Yes. 

2419.  Is  that  (produced)  the  balance  sheet?— Yes, 
tliat  is  the  sheet  for  last  year. 

2420.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  the  amount  you 
receive  and  how  it  is  expended  ? — The  accumulation 
at  present  is  £63  12s.  9d. 

2421.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know  the 
number  of  registered  vestrymen,  or  the  number  of 
Protestant  inhabitants  in  the  parish  ? — I think  there 
are  about  170  registered  vestrymen. 

2422.  I see  in  your  printed  report  that  you  have  a 
great  number  of  parish  funds,  and  a good  deal  of 
money  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  parish  officers 
fr  om  year  to  year  ?— -Yea. 

2423.  In  the  account  for  1883,  I see  “ this  institu- 

tion though  situated  in  the  parish,  is  not  a paroohial 
one,  it  is  managed  by  a Board  of  Governors,  the  in- 
come for  the  hospital  is  quite  inadequate  for  its  main- 
tenance, and  the  inmates  have  to  be  supported  entirely 
from  parish  funds.  . . These  are  the  only  schools 

in  the  parish,  a srnn  of  £100  is  urgently  needed  for 
repairs.”  Did  you  collect  tho  money  since  ? — We  got 
£100  since,  which  did  the  repairs. 
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2424.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  gave  you  the  £100? — 
The  late  Mr.  Wyse. 

2425.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
idea  as' regards  the  Governing  Body? — I think  my 
view  is  fully  stated  in  this  draft  scheme,  but  at  the 
some  time  we  have  no  objection  to  a representation 
from  the  other  parishes,  as  far  as  I am  concerned  I 
would  rather  welcome  them. 

2426.  Do  you  think  a representation  of  subscribers 
might  be  added  ? — I think  so,  I think  it  would  be  a 
very  desirable  thing. 

2427.  If  we  give  you  three  representatives  from 
each  of  the  parishes,  some  number  of  representatives 
in  proportion  to  money  sent'  in,  and  a power  of  co- 
opting to  fill  up  the  number  to  fifteen,  do  you  think 
that  would  be  good? — I think  it  would. 

2428.  Mr.  Colthwrst. — Are  there  many  applications 
for  marriage  portions? — Very  few;  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fulfil  all  the  different  conditions  in  the  will. 
They  require  to  be  educated  in  the  schools  and  serve 
apprenticeships  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  so  that 
very  few  come  up  to  all  the  conditions; 

2429.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  they  do 
come  up  to  the  conditions  what  is  the  amount  to  be 
got  ? — £5. 

2430.  Mr.  Colthwrst. — The  last  two  payments  were 
made  in  December,  1884,  and  March,  1884? — Yes. 

2431.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think 

those  funds  could  be  more  usefully  applied  to  educa- 
tion?— Certainly  they  could.  I think  those  old  de- 
cayed tradesmen's  fund  might  be  very  well  put  into 
the  educational  part  too.  w • 

2482.  Have  you  been  spending  it  on  the  decayed 
tradesmen? — Oh,  yes;  we  have  always  spent  that 
money. 

2433.  Mr.  Colthurst. — That  is,  only  to  the  extent  of 
£8  a year  ? — Yes. 

2434.  In  the  scheme  I think  they  have  consented 
to  this  £8  being  diverted  to  the  almshouses  and  the 
schools,  as  the  case  may  be  ? — We  considered  that  as 
St.  Mary’s  parish  had  a claim  to  four  old  men’s  por- 
tions we  could  not  divert  that  to  our  schools,  and  we 
left  that  portion  remain  as  it  was ; but  if  we  had  a 
general  scheme  for  the  three  parishes  it  would  not  bo 
necessary  to  make  that  limitation. 

2435.  Mr.  Colthwrst. — Do  you  think  the  situation 
of  the  school  convenient  ? — I do.  I think  it  a very 


central,  healthful  situation,  and  we  have  improved  it 
very  much  by  taking  down  a number  of  walls  and 
putting  railings  up,  which  gave  air  and  light  to  the 
place.  In  my  memory  the  place  was  never  in  as  good 
a condition  as  it  is  at  present.  There  have  been  at 
least  £500  or  £600  spent  on  the  environments  of  the 
schools. 

2436.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  was  the 
money  got  to  spend  in  that  way  ? — Collected  from  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Anne’s. 

2437.  Are  the  schools  near  the  church? — In  the 
churchyard  adjoining. 

2438.  Dr.  Traill. — How  far  are  the  schools  of  the- 
other  parishes  off? — St.  Luke's  is  about  a mile,  and 
St.  Mary’s  a short  distance — about  a quarter  of  a 
mile ; but  we  consider  St.  Mary’s  altogether  too  far 
away  from  our  children,  because  they  mostly  live  near 
the  St.  Luke’s  district,  to  the  eastward  of  the  parish, 
and  there  is  a very  objectionable  passage  to  St.  Mary's 
by  Mallow-lane  for  our  children. 

2439.  Would  St.  Mary’s  children  have  to  come  that 
way  to  your  school  ? — I never  contemplated  that  they 
would  come. 

2440.  Would  not  the  passage  be  quite  as  bad  for 
them  as  for  you  ? — Quite  as  bad,  only  we  have  more 
children. 

2441.  In  stating  the  object  of  the  institution,  you 
say,  “ 100  poor  children  to  be  educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Protestant  religion” — do  you  mean  in 
the  principles  of  the  “ Church  of  Ireland  ? ” — That  was 
my  intention. 

2442.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know- 
how the  lands  of  Rickenhead  are  held  ? 

Mr.  Corker. — We  appear  to  hold  in  fee.  It  is  a 
99  years’  lease  the  tenant  has  from  1837- 

2443.  How  are  the  lands  described? — “All  that 
and  those  the  townlands  of  Rickenhead,  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Cloughran,  barony  of  Coolock,  connty 
Dublin,  containing  45a.  lr.  30p.,  plantation  mea- 
sure." 

2444.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
the  lands  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Corker. — No ; I have  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
them. 

2445.  Dr.  Traill. — Could  the  tenant  go  into  the 
Land  Court  with  that  land  ? — That  lease  would  let 
him  in. 


Archdeacon  Jallett  examined. 


2446.  Archdeacon  Jelletl. — I was  asked  by  the 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education  to  attend  here  and 
make  a statement  with  regard  to  this  matter.  It  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Colthurst  that  the  object  of  this  scheme 
was  to  make  this  charity  local  instead  of  parochial, 
but  I think  to  anyone  who  listened  afterwards  to 
what  he  said,  and  listened  to  the  evidence,  it  would 
plainly  appear  that  their  object  was  to  make  it  paro- 
chial, and  not  local.  At  present  it  is  local,  and  the 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education  want  to  make  it  more 
local,  but  the  trustees  who  drew  up  this  scheme  want  to 
make  it  a purely  parochial  charity  of  St.  Anne’s  parish. 

2447.  Dr.  Traill. — How  do  you  distinguish  local 
from  parochial? — I only  adopt  the  phrase  from  Mr. 
Colthurst.  By  “ local  ” I suppose  he  meant  district. 
The  object  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  with 
regard  to  the  city  of  Cork,  is  to  try  and  put  an  end 
to  purely  parochial  schools,  and  establish  district 
schools.  They  want  to  try  with  the  present  endow- 
ments, and  such  aid  as  can  be  got  from  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  to  get  up  some  really  good 
schools,  and  they  propose  a plan  for  establishing 
four  district  schools  through  the  city  of  Cork.  The 
•resolutions  that  are  on  this  paper  (produced)  were 
drawn  np  by  the  Diocesan  Board  in  conference  with 
the  city  clergy  and  city  churchwardens.  Of  course 
they  were  carried  only  by  majorities,  for  the  parish 

* Appendix ! 


of  St.  Anne's  declined  to  join.  The  Board  look 
to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  that  they 
will  if  possible'  sanction  this  plan,  if  they  consider  it 
better  than  the  existing  plan,  for  the  establishment 
of  really  good  schools.  There  is  a considerable  sum 
of  money  in  Cork  for  the  endowment  of  primary 
schools,  but  it  is  so  divided  that — with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptions — there  are  no  really  good  primary 
schools  in  Cork.  We  consider  that  this  school  of  St. 
Anne’s  as  far  as  the  boys’  school  is  concerned  is  a 
failure.  They  cannot  get  boys  to  attend  it.  Within 
the  last  few  days  they  have  raised  their  number  to 
twenty-seven,  but  a very  few  days  ago  there  were 
only  twenty  on  the  roll,  as  I am  informed,  and  when 
our  inspector  was  there  last  there  were  only  nineteen. 
In  that  school  of  nineteen  boys,  according  to  the 
report  of  our  inspector,  there  is  nothing  taught  but  the 
most  rudimentary  things,  there  is  not  even  any  history 
taught.  The  children  are  almost  without  exception 
in  the  lower  classes.  There  were  only  four  children, 
when  he  inspected  the  school,  in  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  or  sixth  classes,  so  that  the  number  of  grown 
boys  is  very  small  indeed.  It  is  simply  a higher  class 
of  infant  school,  if  -we  may  judge  by  this  return. 
We  think  that  the  considerable  endowment  which 
this  school  enjoys  may  be  much  more  advantageously 
used  if  they  would  consent,  as  the  majority  of  the 
(,  No.  XL.  p.  499. 


Oct.  li,  1£87. 

Thomna  Hare 
Chill  ingworfh. 


Archdeacon 

Jellett. 
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Oct.  u,  1887.  clergy  liave,  to  throw  all  their  funds  into  one  common 

fund,  and  out  of  that  to  establish  such  a number  of 

JeUett!aC°n  really  good  schools  as  are  wanted  for  the  city  of  Cork. 

That  is  the  plan  which  I have  been  requested  to 
submit  to  you.  My  friend  the  Archdeacon  of  Cork 
and  Mr.  Powell,  both  of  whom  are  connected  with 
these  parishes,  are  willing  to  give  evidence. 

2448.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  the  position 
of  this  school  correspond  with  “ the  north  side  of  the 
liver,  not  far  from  North  Gate  Biidge  " 1 — It  is  not 
far  from  the  North  Gate  Bridge,  but  we  did  not  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  school  a satisfactory  one  or 
as  available  for  St.  Mary’s  children  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Mr.  Chillingworth  lias  told  us  that  in  order  the  St. 
Mary’s  children  should  go  to  that  school  they  would 
have  to  pass  through  a very  had  locality. 

2449.  Had  you  any  existing  building  in  your 
mind  1 — We  had  not.  St.  Mary's  Schools  are  near 
the  North  Gate  Bridge.  There  is  a site  to  be  got, 
and  we  probably  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  St.  Mary’s 
School  and  build  a very  good  school. 

2450.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  your  Board  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  making  a selection  from  all  the 
schools  so  as  to  have  an  Intermediate  school  1 — I am 
afraid  as-  far  as  the  funds  belonging  to  the  primary 
schools  in  Cork  are  concerned  there  could  be  no  pro- 
vision for  an  Intermediate  school. 

2451.  If  the  primary  schools  were  all  under  the 
National  Board  would  there  be  enough  children  from 
the  combined  district  on  the  north  side  to  justify  an 
Intermediate  school  being  got  up  for  boys  or  girls,  or 
both  combined  1 — I doubt  if  that  would  he  a good 
place  for  an  Intermediate  school.  There  is  a first- 
class  school  in  the  St.  Luke’s  parish  where  they  give  a 
first-class  education. 

2452.  Would  you  think  of  having  a technical  school 
for  the  district  where  those  that  wanted  to  learn  the 
different  things  you  have  heal'd  of  could  do  so,  whether 
as  regards  trades  directly  or  indirectly — do  you  think 
it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have  a central  school  of 
that  sort  for  children  to  be  selected  from  all  the 
parochial  schools  ? — It  would.  I don’t  know  whether 
the  north  side  would  he  the  best  for  it. 

2453.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  had  a body 
representing  St.  Luke’s,  St.  Anne’s,  and  St.  Mary’s, 
with  power  to  take  the  endowments  of  the  existing 
schools,  and  apply  them  jointly, would  not  that  answer  ? 
— We  don’t  want  to  interfere  whore  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  and  the  parochial  authorities  are  opposed  to 
it,  and  in  that  case  we  would  rather  have  it  left  open, 
so  that  a future  incumbent  could  bring  it  in. 

2454.  This  is  not  an  endowment  in  the  lmnds  of  the 
incumbent  or  churchwardens  ? — Wo  ponsider  it  would 
be  better  to  throw  these  endowments  into  one  and  have 
really  good  schools. 

2455.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  there  many  more  endow- 
ments in  that  district  that  could  he  amalgamated  with 
this  one  ? — No. 

2456.  Lord  J usfcice  FitzGibbon — There  is  an  endow- 
ment of  £460  a year  connected  with  the  Blue  Coat 
School  1 — That  is  at  the  other  side  of  the  city.  That 
would  be  a very  proper  thing,  as  we  think,  to  form  an 
Intermediate  school  out  of. 

2457.  If  that  endowment  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
your  governing  body  would  it  not  give  you  the  nucleus 
of  an  Intermediate  school? — We  should  be  very  happy 
indeed. 

2458.  Perhaps  Mr.  Chillingworth  can  tell  ns  how 
man}'  of  the  twenty -five  trustees  were  present  when 
the  scheme  that  has  been  sent  forward  was  agreed 
upon  ? 

Dr.  Knight. — There  were  several  meetings  held. 

Archdeacon  Jellelt.  — I know  I am  one  of  the 
trustees  myself,  and  was  not  summoned.  Of  course, 
living  in  tae  country,  as  I do,  and  as  they  meet  in  the 
evenings  instead  of  the  morning,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  attend,  but  I have  always  attended  when  any 
important  matter  came  under  consideration,  and  I 
would  have  attended  if  I had  been  summoned. 


Dr.  Knight.  In  November,  1885,  when  the  matter 
was  first  broached,  there  were  six  of  us  present  f 

Archdeacon  Jelletl. — Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  M.‘Shan 
I may  say,  are  not  in  favour  of  your  schema  ' 

Dr.  Knight. — At  the  meeting  afterwards  the  Lord 
Bishop  was  in  the  chair,  anti  there  wore  eight  nre. 
sent.  ^ 

2459.  Archdeacon  Jellelt.  - The  largest  number  of 
trustees  who  drew  up  this  scheme  were  eight,  then? 

Dr.  Knight. — I did  not  say  that, 
s,  2460.  Archdeacon  J ellett.—W ell, how  many  trustees 
were  present  when  the  scheme  was  finally  decided 
upon  ? 

Dr.  Knight.— On  the  27th  January,  1886,  there 
were  seven  present. 

2461.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — I understood 
from  Mr.  Coltliurst  that  under  the  provision  for  co- 
opting they  intended  to  represent  the  other  parishes 
hut  that  is  not  the  best  way  of  doing  so.  ’ 

Archdeacon  Jellett. — Mr.  Knight  spoke  of  the  »reat 
proficiency  of  these  children,  and  how  they  were 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  list.  That  is  altogether 
imagination  on  his  part.  I am  sorry  to  say,  as  far  as 
religious  education,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Out  of 
sixty-four  children  in  the  girls’  school  at  the  last  in- 
spection, there  were  only  eighteen  that  passed  in 
religious  knowledge. 

Dr.  Knight. — 1 will  simply  ask  permission  to  hand 
in  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  in  which  there  are  eight 
fii-st  class  prizes. 

Archdeacon  Jellett. — That  is  not  a report  of  the  In- 
spector at  all,  begging  your  pardon. 

Dr.  Knight. — It  is  a report  of  the  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education. 

Archdeacon  Jellett. — It  is  ; hut  it  is  not  the  report 
of  the  Inspectoi'. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  secular  subjects  it  is 
placed  among  the  non-Natioual  schools  deserving  special 
mention. 


2462.  Mr.  Colthurst. — Arc  you  acquainted  with  the 
Green  Coat  premises  ? — ( 1 Fitness). — I am. 

24G3.  Arc  they  not  very  suitable? — I did  not 
say  that  thoy  wore  unsuitable,  excopt  as  regards  their 
position. 

2464.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  an  alms- 
house  as  well  as  a school  for  the  three  parishes,  and 
it  would  he  well  to  provide  that  if  at  any  time  they 
wished  to  remove  the  school,  and  utilize  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  for  almshouse  purposes,  they  could  do  so 
on  having  a better  building  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Colthurst. — Tho  intention  of  the  scheme  is  to 
keep  tins  school  where  it  is.  It  is  a very  old  founda- 
tion, and  the  schools  have  been  eminently  successful 
We  say  that  there  is  no  more  suitable  place  in  the 
district. 

Dr.  Knight.  — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Colt/mrst. — That  is  their  opinion,  their  distinct 
and  carefully  formed  opinion.  These  resolutions  deal 
only  with  primary  endowments  1 — ( Witness). — Yea 

Mr.  Colthurst. — But  you  propose  then  to  divert  the 
endowment  of  the  Green  Coat  Hospital  to  Interme- 
diate education  ?—  Oh,  no ; these  are  for  primaiy  schools 
altogether,  a scheme  for  four  primary  schools  for  the 
City  of  Cork. 

2465.  The  trustees  have  absolutely  had  no  notice 
of  this  proposal? — Tho  rector  and  churchwardens 
were  present  at  the  discussion  of  these  resolutions. 

2466.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — There  are  some  other 

parochial  schools  on  our  list  j do  these  resolutions 
affect  them.  . . 

Archdeacon  Jellelt. — The  rector  of  St.  Nichoas 
has  not  consented  to  the  scheme,  but  the  reot?s 
of  St.  Finn  Barr’s,  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Peter’s,  and 
Luke’s,  have  consented.  (a 

2467.  According  to  these  proposals  the  endowmen  ^ 

of  these  schools  would  ho  amalgamated? — Yes;  4 
is  what  we  want.  , nn0 

Mr.  Chillingworth. — I may  he  allowed  to  make 
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observation  with  regard  to  the  boys’  school.  We  fully 
admit  it  has  been  a failure,  but  the  cause  is  we  are 
not  able  to  put  our  school  under  the  National  Board, 
and  there  is  a strong  feeling  in  favour  of  masters 
educated  under  tie  National  Board,  and  their  certifi- 
cate, in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

2468.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — If  you  had  a master 
of  that  kind  would  you  draw  the  children  you  would 
get  nway  from  the  other  schools  1 

Mr.  Chillinjworlh. — There  is  a Scots’  school  that  a 
great  number  of  our  boys  go  to  at  present,  it.  belongs 
to  the  Presbyterian  body,  and  they  go  to  it  because  it 
is  the  most  convenient  of  the  National  Schools  in  that 
district 

2469.  Professor  Dougherty. — Why  do  you  call  it 
a Scots'  school  ? — It  belongs  to  the  Scottish  church  in 


King-street.  We  are  very  favourable  to  amalgamation,  Oct.  14,  issr. 
but  we  believe  our  site  to  be  the  best.  The  reason  — 
why  we  would  still  wish  to  uphold  our  scheme  is  in  jeUett!800" 
order  to  establish  the  site. 

2470.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
amalgamation  if  your  site  was  adopted  i — Yes. 

2471.  Mr.  ColthursL — But  if  your  site  was  not 
adopted  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  amalgamation  1 
— No. 

2472.  Dr.  Traill. — If  every  parish  says  that,  how 
is  it  to  lie  settled  ! — We  are  not  a palish,  we  are  a 
district  school,  and  we  believe  we  are  in  a most 
suitable  place,  and  we  believe  the  alternative  sites  are 
not  at  all  to  be  compared  with  ours,  and  if  they  were 
inspected  by  the  Commissioners  we  think  our  site 
would  be  found  to  be  most  suitable. 


ST.  LUKE’S  SCHOOLS. 

Venerable  Archdeacon  Archdall,  sworn  and  examined. 


2473.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  you  give 
us  your  views  1 — I would  first  tell  you  the  position  of 
St.  Luke's  as  regards  education.  St.  Luke’s  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  distinct  included  under  this  trust. 
We  have  in  St.  Luke's  parish  three  schools. 

2474.  There  is  on  our  list  St.  Luke’s  School,  is  that 
one  of  your  schools  ? — It  is.  I will  explain  the  matter 
now  if  you  wish. 

2475.  How  long  have  you  been  Rector  of  St. 
Luke’s? — Nearly  sixteen  years. 

2476.  What  schools  have  you  got  in  your  parish  7 
— Three  schools,  Boys'  National  School  and  Girls’ 
and  [nfaut’s  National  and  Charity  School  which  wo 
call  the  Free  School. 

2477.  Where  are  those  schools  situated  ? — All  near 
St.  Lulco’s  church. 

2478.  Are  they  nil  together? — Very  nearly  all 
together.  Tlio  Free  School  is  not  more  than  200 
yards  from  the  church. 

2479.  What  number  of  children  attend  7 — Taking 
the  Inspector’s  report  the  number  of  Church  children 
last  year  in  tlie  boys’  school  was  111,  but  then  the: e 
were  certainly  twenty  or  thirty  more  than  that  of 
other  Protestant  denominations.  St.  Luke’s  girls’ 
had  eighty-nine,  probably  over  100  if  you  take  the 
total  numbers.  The  Free  School  fluctuates  con- 
siderably, at  present  the  number  on  the  roll  is  about 
fifty.  It  is  the  school,  I think,  that  you  put  oil  your 
list.  We  had  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  two 
or  three  bequests  loft  to  us.  There  was  a bequest  by 
Mrs.  Deaves,  I think  £75,  but  her  affairs  are  not 
administered  to  fully  yet,  and  I don’t  expect  that 
that  bequest  will  lie  available. 

2480.  Do  you  get  any  money  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  1 — No, 
we  have  no  endowment. 

2481.  How  do  you  hold  your  school  premises  1 — The 
house  is  rented  annually. 

2482.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  do  yon  pay  as  rent  ? 
— £15  a year. 

2488.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Have  any  of  your 
schools  any  endowments  of  a permanent  kind  ? — None 
whatever. 

2484.  Either  in  money  or  land  ? — None  whatever. 

2485.  What  is  the  site  of  tlie  Church  schools  ? — We 
are  without  a site  now.  They  were  formerly  held 
under  St.  Luke's  church,  in  very  large  and  spacious 
rooms.  W e are  taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  that 
happened  to  our  church,  and  are  about  re-building 

iem  on  a site  close  to  the  church.  We  propose  to 
. lur“  “ Vested  National  Schools,  and  vest  them 
nthe  Diocesan  Trustees,  and  these  schools  would  then 
u°come  one  of  the  four  central  schools  proposed  by  the 


Board  of  Education.  We  propose  now  to  build  our 
boys’  and  girls’  schools  in  a thorough  way. 

2486.  How  is  tlie  land  held  on  which  you  propose 
to  build?— It  is  land  which  the  select  vestry  took  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  cf  a glcbehonse,  but  on  it  there  is  already 
a schoolmaster's  residence  built  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board ; and  these  school  buildings  will  be- 
come part  of  the  parochial  institutions  with  the  glebe 
house  and  schoolmaster’s  residence. 

2487.  Dr.  Tuaill. — Would  it  not  be  well  to  delay 
the  budding  of  these  schools  a littlo  until  you  see  the 
result  of  this  attempted  amalgamation  ? — The  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is  that  St.  Luke’s  ought  to 
be  a centre. 

2488.  Blit  as  these  are  burned  down  it  might  be  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  changing  the  centre  1 — It 
is  a centre,  I think,  in  any  case.  On  the  whole  wo  are 
educating  in  St.  Luke’s  about  250  children,  and  I would 
point  out  to  the  Commissioners,  with  great  respect, 
that  it  is  impossible  in  a city  like  Cork  to  have  a 
thoroughly  efficient  national  school  unless  you  have  a 
considerable  number  of  pupils.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain,  for  instance,  a boys’  school  where  the 
education  would  be  quite  efficient  with  a number  very 
much  less  than  an  average  attendance  of  certainly  70, 
that  would  probably  mean  over  100  on  the  roll. 

2489.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  a suffi- 
cient number  to  have  a master  and  assistant  ? — Yes, 
and  tlje  quality  of  the  master  is  a great  point. 
We  have  in  our  school  a master  classed  First  of  the 
First,  with  good  service  pay,  and  we  Live  a mistress 
who  lias  been  rising  annually,  and  she  is  now  in  the 


highest  class. 

2490.  Dr.  Traill — What  are  you  doing  now  when 
the  schools  are  burned  ? — We  have  rented  premises  in 
Patrick’s-place. 

2491.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  salary  do 
you  pay  the  master  ? — He  receives  nothing  from  us, 
he  receives  in  pupils’  fees  considerably  over  £100 
a year,  lie  receives  from  the  National  Board  first- 
class  teacher’s  salary,  and  his  result  fees.  We  always 
pass  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  pupils.  We  have 
never  been  under  that,  nearly  100  per  cent,  each 
year.  He  receives  in  result  fees  for  himself  and 
his  assistants,  I should  say,  considerably  over  £100 
a year.  I reckon  that  our  master  earns,  without 
any  parochial  aid,  between  £300  and  £400  a year.  I 
ain  quite  witbin  tlie  mark  when  I say  that.  His  result 
fees  from  South  Kensington  this  year  were  over  £80, 
he  has  science  and  art  classes,  and  his  pupils  nearly 
all  pay. 

2492.  Your  school  seems  to  occupy  the  position  that 
is  occupied  in  the  North  by  Sullivan’s  School  at 
Hollywood,  as  being  a first-class  school  ? — Yea,  not 

o 


Arch  deacon 
Archil  all. 
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Oct.  H,  lesr.  only  that  but  we  have  received  two  or  three  exhibitions 
Vrchdeacon  from  the  Junior  Grade,  and  every  year  we  have  received 
irchdall.  prizes.  Our  girls’  school  is  not  so  successful  as  the 
boys’  because  it  has  to  compete  with  the  Summerliill 
Girls’  School,  which  is  connected  with  the  Trinity 
Presbyterian  church,  and  they  have  splendid  school 
premises  built  by  the  Presbyterian  body,  with  a very 
first-class  mistress.  The  Presbyterian  National  School 
in  our  neighbourhood  is  of  the  very  same  character  as 
ours,  and  those  two  schools  really  stand  foremost  as  the 
schools  for  giving  primary  Protestant  education  in 
the  city,  and  the  result  is  that  they  draw  from  that 
side  of  the  liver  the  children  of  all  the  respectable 
artizans  and  others  who  are  anxious  to  have  their 
children  advanced.  I am  speaking  of  my  own 
now  particularly,  but  I must  say  for  the  others 
that  I think  they  run  abreast,  for  the  masters  are 
identical  in  their  qualifications  and  standing.  We 
have  pupils  in  the  Royal  University,  we  have  pupils 
in  Trinity  College,  several  of  our  pupils  were  distin- 
guished in  the  medical  school  at  the  Queen’s  College, 
and  except  for  grinding  for  the  specific  subjects  they 
were  going  to  they  received  no  education  except  in 
those  schools.  One  of  the  schoolmaster's  sons  is 
going  out  to  India  for  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
lifter  passing  veiy  well  at  Netley.  Both  St.  Luke’s 
and  the  Carmichael  Presbyterian  school  have  edu- 
cated a very  large  proportion  of  the  Protestant  boys 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Intermediate 
schools  in  the  city  into  which  they  have  passed  from 
these  schools. 

2493.  Dr.  TnAiLL. — Wliat  Intermediate  schools! 
— The  private  Intermediate  schools — Mr.  Fawcott’s 
particularly,  I think.  But  I wish  to  point  out  that 
it  would  bo  utterly  impossible  for  a boys’  school 
situated  at  St.  Anne’s,  within  a short  distance  of  these 
two  schools,  and  placed  there  under  the  National 
Board,  with  these  endowments,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  it  to  bo  a thoroughly  efficient  school. 

2494.  Unless  it  had  your  master? — Then  the  result 
would  be  that  there  would  not  be  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation in  the  neighbourhood  to  support  so  many  first- 
class  National  schools. 

2495.  Are  you  very  far  from  these  schools  ? — Dr. 
Knight  says  wo  are  a mile  away,  but  we  are  in  that 
very  district  to  which  the  endowment  belongs,  and  I 
would  very  strongly  suggest  that  endowments  like 
these  might  bo  applied  to  technical  education ; and 
the  technical  teachers  might  be  so  arranged,  if  wo  had 
four  central  schools,  that  they  could  attend  all  these 
schools,  and  give  that  advantage  to  all,  if  they  were 
under  the  same  government.  Canon  Powell  will  no 
doubt  tell  you  that  St.  Anne’s  would  not  suit  his 
parish  for  a boys’  school,  and  if  he  had  a National 
school  like  mine  there  would  be  no  room  between  the 
two  for  a hoys’  school  at  St.  Anne’s.  With  regard  to 
our  Free  School,  we  are  giviug  clothing  in  a private 
way,  and  paying  a teacher  entirely  from  voluntary 
means.  The  school  is  composed  of  the  children  of  the 
very  poor,  and  we  find  in  working  our  National 
schools  these  children  are  vary  likely  to  be  neglected ; 
charitable  loclies  have  to  look  them  up,  and  see  that 
they  attend ; and  then  we  have  to  look  after  their 
clothing,  and.  children  not  attending  regularly  in  an 
efficient  National  school  will  not  be  regarded  with 
favour  by  the  teachers — they  will  be  backward,  and 
will  be  thrown  out.  We  have  the  military  barracks 
in  our  parish ; that  was  formerly  in  St.  Anne’s,  the 
boundary  of  the  present  St.  Anne’s  cuts  by  it,  and  we 
have  to  educate  all  that  class  of  poverty-stricken  chil- 
dren tint  belong  to  soldiers  married  without  leave, 
whose  children  are  outside  the  barracks,  and  we  have 
a large  amount  of  poverty  connected  with  us  in  that 
Vay.  We  feel  we  are  entitled  in  some  way  to  some 
portion  of  this  endowment  for  education,  provided  it 
is  not  thrown  into  the  general  scheme  which  the  Dio- 
cesan Board  proposes.  I am  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
scheme,  and  I am  quite  prepared  to  give  up  the  per- 


sonal management  of  St.  Luke’s  school,  and  vest  it  iu 
the  Board. 

2496.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— For  St.  Luke’s 
Schools,  you  say,  you  have  a piece  of  land  available. 
It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  act  uixm 
tliat  os  an  endowment.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable  to  form  a representative  body  of  these  three 
parishes  which  axe  interested  in  the  Greencoat  Endow- 
ment, with  power  to  them  to  do  whatever,  was  best  for 
their  own  portion  of  the  city  1 — It  would,  provided  vou 
did  not  adopt  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ; but  I think  that  scheme,  considering  the  limited 
population  we  have  to  deal  with,  would  be  far  better 

2497.  We  should  have  some  difficulty  in  doing  that| 
on  account  of  this  being  a mixed  endowment  for  difie- 
rent  purposes.  Must  there  not  he  a separate  body  to 
administer  that  endowment? — The  educational  part 
could  bo  well  administered  together  with  the  general 
diocesan  scheme. 

2498.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  the  Diocesan  Board 
make  any  attempt  to  divert  the  charity  from  that  side 
of  the  city  to  the  south  side  ? — My  idea  was  that  the 
whole  thing  would  be  thrown  into  the  common  purse, 
to  be  administered  by  this  diocesan  body. 

2499.  Would  it  help  to  work  out  the  plan  if  the 
infant  schools  were  separated  from  the  ordinary 
National  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  and  put  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  clergy  ? — I tliink  it  would.  I 
think  an  infant  school  must  be  regarded  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  I think  an  infant  school  ai- 
St.  Anne’s  church  would  recommend  itself  veiy 
strongly  as  a necessity ; girls  and  infants  won’t  go  as 
far  to  school  as  boys. 

2500.  But  when  the  children  get  old  enough  to 
travel  to  the  central  school,  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  district  to  have  a central  school!— 
Yes. 

2501.  And  would  St.  Luke’s  be  central?— It  would 
he  very  central ; this  endowment  applies  to  the 
parishes  on  that  side  of  the  river,  a school  in  St. 
Luke’s,  where  wo  propose  to  build  it,  is  certainly  a 
necessity. 

2502.  Is  the  hulk  of  the  Protestant  population 
on  the  north  side  in  St.  Luke’s  parish  ?— We  have 
over  2,000,  and  that  exceeds  the  population  of  the 
other  two  parishes. 

2503.  How  far  docs  St.  Mary’s  extend  ?— It  is  a 
mile  up. 

2504.  So  that  between  the  three  they  occupy  the 
whole  northern  bank  ? — Yes. 

2505.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Is  the  Glanmire  Hill 
in  St.  Luke’s  ? — Yes  ; it  runs  os  far  as  Tivoli 
station. 

250G.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  die  church  central  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Luke’s  ? — It  is  very  central. 

2507.  Mr.  Colthurst. — Wliat  is  your  idea  of  the 
distance  from  the  Greencoat  Hospital  to  the  new 
sito  proposed  for  your  schools  ? — As  Dr.  Knight  stated, 
I think  it  is  about  a mile. 

2508.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  we  formed 
now  for  the  three  parishes  a representative  body,  it 
would  quite  fall  in  with  the  proposal,  as  I understand  it, 
that  on  the  Oentral  Board  there  should  be  an  adequate 
representation  of  the  three  parishes  ? — It  would,  quite 
so ; I would  not  personally  oppose  the  maintenance  of 
the  girls’  and  infants’  sohool  at  St.  Anne’s  church  for 
that  district ; it  is  a very  poor  district  about  there, 
and  it  would  be  rather  a hardship  to  ask  the  girk 
and  infants  to  go,  and  to  a certain  extent  it  is  success- 
ful. We  have  a school  of  the  same  character  up 
at  St.  Luke’s,  which  would  have  an  equal  claim  tc 
the  endowment. 

2509.  A mile  in  the  city  is  much  further  than  girls 
or  infants  can  travel  to  school. 

Mr.  ChAUingworth. — lb  is  a very  long  mile,  up  hill 
and  down- 

25  10.  Mr.  Colthurst. — Supposing  the  Greencoat  « 
putundertheNarional  Board,  don’tyou  think  it  occupies 
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a suitable  position  for  a good  boys'  school  1— I do  not 
at  alb  . . 

2511.  Supposing  it  was  made  attractive,  is  not  the 
population  around  quite  sufficient  to  enable  a good 
boys’  school  to  be  established  ? — There  is  in  St  Mary’s 
a National  school  already,  and  there  are  two  National 
schools  in  St.  Luke’s,  one  belonging  to  the  Presby- 


terians, and  the  other  to  us,  and  I don’t  believe  a Oot.  u.  is 67. 
boys’  school,  intermediate  between  the  two,  will  ever  . . — 
be  successful ; I don’t  think  you  could  possibly  have  Archdnih°n 
the  number  of  children  to  enable  it  to  have  a first 
class  master.  At  the  present  moment  a very  consider- 
able number  of  boys  come  to  St.  Luke's  from  St. 

Anne’s. 


ST.  MARY  (SHANDON)  SCHOOL. 


Rev.  Canon  Da:re  II.  rowell  sworn  and  examined. 


2512.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Rector  of  St.  Mary  Shandon  ? — Yes. 

2513.  What  is  your  Protestant  Church  popula- 
tion ?— About  700. 

2514.  Yours  is  one  of  the  three  parishes  at  the 
north  side  of  the  river? — Yes. 

2515.  What  schools  have  yon  1 — I have  a mixed 
National  school  at  St.  Mary  Sliaudon  under 
Moses  Deane’s  endowment.  That  is  the  only  school 
in  the  parish. 

2516.  What  is  your  attendance? — On  the  roll  63; 
the  average  attendance  is  42,  including  boys  and  girls 
and  infants. 

2517.  So  that  you  have  only  an  attendance  sufficient 
to  claim  one  class  salary  for  a mixed  school;  do 
yon  give  anything  more  than  primary  education  ? — 
Nothing  more. 

2518.  Where  are  your  buildings? — Close  to  North 
Gate  Bridge,  on  the  river. 

2519.  How  far  from  St.  Anne  Shandon  and  the 
Greencoat  Hospital  school  ? — I suppose  about  five 
minutes  walk  on  the  lower  level. 

2520.  Whioh  of  tko  two  sets  of  buildings  is  the  more 
suitable  for  a school? — I think  there  is  a difficulty 
about  both  of  them.  I don’t  tliink  our  buildings  arts 
suitable  for  a united  school  for  the  whole  district, 
and  I think  the  St.  Anne  Shandon  people  are 
forgetting  the  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  their 
own  buildings.  There  is  some  difficulty  with  regal'd 
to  position,  and  there  is  still  more  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  size  of  tho  rooms  at  their  disposal,  ami  my 
opinion  is  that  it  woidd  not  bo  possible  to  have  an 
-etlicicnt  boys’,  girls’,  aud  infants’  school  on  the  sito  at 
St  Anne,  Shandon. 

2521.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
an  efficient  girls’  and  infants’  school  there? — I do; 
unci  I don’t  seo  any  great  difficulty  in  inducing  our 
girls  and  the  more  grown  of  our  infants  to  attend 
there,  because  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
site  of  the  present  St.  Anno  was  the  school  for  the 
district,  though  of  course  tho  district  has  now  gone 
out  more  to  the  country  than  it  did.  I tliink  the 
plan  to  be  adopted  would  bo  to  have  a good  and  effi- 
cient boys’  school  at  our  buildings,  and  to  have  a good 
and  efficient  gilds’  and  infants’  school  at  St.  Anne’s. 
There  would  bo  a difficulty  with  regard  to  the  young 
infant  children  that  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sun- 
days Well;  they  would  have  to  be  considered;  but 
with  the  exception  of  those — say  a dozen  children  of 
lour  or  five  years  old — there  is  no  reason  why  our 
girls  and  infants  should  nob  go  to  St.  Anne’s,  aud  our. 
schools  be  utilised  as  a boys’  school. 

2522.  You  think  that  one  of  the  primary  schools 
t°  be  established  under  section  2 of  the  resolutions 
could  he  provided  by  a'  boys  ’school  in  the  present 
buildings  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  a gilds'  and  infants’  school 
in  the  Greencoat  building  ? — Quite  so.  I for  a long 
time  felt  tho  great  necessity  of  amalgamating  the 
schools.  We  never  can  have  a really  efficient  boys’ 
school  when  we  have  only  an  average  attendance  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  children.  Our  object  ought  to 
he  to  have  a number  of  children  gathered  together  for 
a school,  and  we  are  forced  to  amalgamate  in  order  to 
obtain  that. 

2523.  Lord  Justice  Naish.—  That  involves  your 
bringing  the  boys  from  a greater  distance? — I think 


we  all  observe  in  our  parochial  schools  that  boys  move  ^°v-  c£ni 
about  the  city  very  freely.  Our  school  at  "present  powoU. 
contains  boys  from  St.  Finn  Barr’s  and  Christchurch, 
aud  boys  that  come  from  tho  country,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty,  provided  the  children  are  persuaded  there 
is  a good  education  to  lie  got  in  the  place.  I don’t 
tliink  you  would  have  any  difficulty  at  all,  provided 
there  was  not  another  very  efficient  school  over  the 
way  established  in  direct  antagonism. 

2524.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  present 
competition  seems  to  be  with  the  Presbyterian  school  1 
— No ; that  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  city  from  me. 

2525.  Professor  Docghektt. — Do  you  know  how 
far  the  Presbyterian  school  is  from  the  Greencoat 
school  ? — About  half  a mile  nearer  tlmn  St.  Luke's.  I 
would  say  tho  Presbyterian  school  was  about  a mile 
from  St.  Anne  Shandon. 

2526.  Lord  J usfcice  Naish. — Supposing  a body  were 
constituted  with  power  to  establish  schools  and  amal- 
gamate them,  do  you  think  the  persons  interested  in 
the  different  parochial  schools  would  agree  to  amalga- 
mation?— What  I would  prefer  would  be  that  the 
whole  scheme  would  be  os  far  as  possible  carried  out. 

I think  that  the  great  object  should  be  to  have  one 
complete  plau  for  the  whole  city  of  Cork,  and  I quite 
feel  with  you  that  that  plan  cannot  be  forced  on  any 
particular  parish ; but  if  we  had  a body  such  as  is 
named  there,  that  body  acting  with  discretion  and 
caution  would  very  soon  find  the  whole  thing  smooth 
and  easy  for  them.  There  is  a very  important 
point,  which  is  against  myself  in  one  respect — it  is 
this:  the  school  endowments  of  St.  Anne  Shandon 
are  stated  to  be  £130;  the  endowments  of  St  Mary 
Shandon  are  £60  a year.  I tliink  that  is  moro  than 
sufficient  for  what  we  want  on  the  north  side  of  the 
•city,  and  I don’t  tliink  we  ought  to  be  regarding 
merely  tho  advantage  of  the  children  in  our  own 
locality,  but  wo  ought  to  look  broadly  over  the  whole 
city. 

2527.  Dr.  Traill. — The  income  of  the  Bluecoat 
School  is  more  than  the  incomes  of  the  other  two 
endowments  put  together? — That  is  a boarding  school. 

I think  if  that  school  was  utilised  for  the  benefit  of 
promising  boys  for  the  whole  city  it  could  be  made  a 
sort  of  Intermediate  school. 

25 2S.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  we  establish 
a governing  body  for  your  endowments — St.  Mary’s, 

St.  Anne’s,  and  St.  Luke’s — what  representation  do 
you  think  would  be  likely  to  be  efficient  and  work 
harmoniously  ? How  would  you  set  about  forming  a 
governing  body  ? — The  governing  body  we  have  already 
agreed  to,  and  allow  that  body  to  divide  itself  into  a 
sub -committee  for  tbe  management  of  schools  in  any 
particular  locality. 

2529.  Supposing  we  began  at  the  other  end,  aud 
formed  first  an  integral  portion  of  the  governing  body 
for  the  north  side  of  the  city,  would  you  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  working  of  the  three  incumbents  with  two 
laymen  each  ? — Yes. 

2530.  Dr.  Trait, l. — What  is  the  Church  population 
of  St.  Anne’s  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Galway. — 830. 

2531.  Canon  I‘owaU.— Our  Church  population  is  700 
or  800,  butthey  don’t  afford  injury  children  for  a primacy' 
school ; they  are  persons  in  business,  aud  they  go  very 
largely  to  the  Carmichael  School.  "We  have  not  many 
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of  the  poorer  children  who  need  a primary  school — in 
fact,  the  children  at  that  school  are  gathered  from  all 
the  parishes  of  the  city. 

2532. -  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  agree  with  the 
previous  witness  that  in  such  an  arrangement  as  you 
propose,  of  four  primary  schools  for  the  whole  of  Cork, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  apply  a portion  of  the  hinds 
to  provide  a staff  of  teachers  for  technical  education 
who  would  go  from  one  school  to  another,  and  bo 
equally  available  for  all  ? — I do. 

2533.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  also  lodged 
a draft  scheme  for  St.  Mary  Shandon  ? — I did,  hut 
I would  he  delighted  to  withdraw  it  in  favour  of  a 
more  comprehensive  scheme. 

2534.  Rev.  Dr  Molloy.— ' You  don’t  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  a comprehensive  scheme  to  embrace  the  whole 
city  ? — None  ; and  if  it  were  judiciously  managed, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  different  parishes  consulted, 


we  would  all  work  harmoniously.  In  fact,  if  it  was 
understood  there  was  to  be  a boys’  school  at  St. 
Mary,  Shandon,  and  girls’  and  infants’  at  St.  Anne 
Shandon,  I don’t  tliink  it  is  any  breach  of  confidence 
to  say  everyone  would  agree  to  that 

2535.  And  the  funds  could  he  applied  more  econo- 
mically by  dealing  with  the  city  as  a whole? — Yes. 

2536.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  is  the  en- 
dowment under  Moses  Deane’s  will  paid  to  you  1 By 

the  Commissioners  of  Donations  and  Bequests ; they 
have  the  whole  fund. 

2537.  Do  you  remember  the  terms  of  the  founda- 
tion 1 — It  is  to  bo  for  the  support  of  twenty  boys  and 
twenty  girls. 

253S.  Do  you  know  whether  the  endowment  is  laud 
or  money  ? — 1 believe  it  to  be  money.  It  is  a capital 
Bum  of  £2,000,  that  yields  £Gl  P«.  a year. 

2539.  It  is  not  fluctuating  ? — Oh,  no. 


Rev.  W.  J.  Galway,  ll.d.,  sworn. 


Rev.  Y?.  J. 
Galway,  IL.l>. 


2540.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  me  the 
Rector  of  St.  Anne  Shandon  1 — I am. 

2541 . How  long  have  you  held  that  post  ? — For  five 
years. 

2542.  You  have  heal'd  the  account  given'  of  the 
Greencoat  Hospital  schools? — I have. 

2543.  And  also  the  proposals  from  St.  Luke’s  and 
St.  Mary’s  with  regard  to  the  forming  of  a body  for 
the  management  of  the  endowment  ? — I have. 

2544.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
Greencoat  Hospital  for  both  hoys’,  girls’,  and  infants’ 
schools? — The  present  buildings  are  not  suitable  for 
our  school,  but  the  idea  is  to  build  larger  buildings 
if  the  scheme  is  passed. 

2545.  Are  St.  Mary  Shandon  suitable  for  good 
schools? — They  have  two  good  rooms,  but  have  no 
accommodation  for  a playground.  We  have  plenty 
of  accommodation  for  that;  so  that,  I think,  neither 
building  would  bo  suitable  for  very  largo,  good 
schools. 

2546.  Do  you  tliink  your  building  could  be  made 
suitable  for  one  large  school  if  the  boys  were  in  St. 
Mary’s  and  the  others  in  the  Greencoat? — Yes,  I think 
that  arrangement  coidd  be  carried  out,  and  the  present 
buildings  would  do. 

2547.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
tills  part  of  Cork  to  make  an  arrangement  of  that 
kind?— I believe  it  would.  We  could  have  better 
schools  under  a management  of  that  kind  than  at  pre- 
sent. If  I thought  by  adopting  the  Greencoat  scheme 
we  would  get  a good  hoys’  school  immediately  I would 
go  in  heartily  for  it  ns  a separate  scheme.  But.  if  we 
would  get  up  a good  boys’  school  there — as  we  would, 
I think,  in  course  of  time — we  would  draw  away  the 
children  from  St.  Luke’s  and  Carmichael’s. 

2548.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  a greater  chance, 
if  you  go  in  with  St.  Mary’s,  of  getting  up  a better 
school  between  you  without  getting  into  the  hands  of 
the  builder's  ? — I tliink  so. 

2549.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  space  have  you? — 
We  have  half  an  acre  of  ground  available. 

2550.  Mr.  Colthurst. — And  with  a little  alteration 
would  not  St.  Anne’s  make  a more  suitable  place  for 
a boys’  school  than  St.  Mary’s  ? — I believe  it  is  more 
suitable;  it  is  less  surrounded  by  houses;  there  is  more 
open  space. 

2551.  And  the  situation  is  higher? — Yes. 

2552.  Archdeacon  Jellett. — Do  yon  think  yon  would 
ever  have  a good  boys’  school  at  St.  Anne’s  ?— It  would 
take  some  time. 

2553.  Would  you  ever  get  one? — If  we  had  all  the 
boys  in  the  parish  we  would. 

2554.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  advisable,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  limited,  that  one  parish  should  get  rip  even 
a successful  school  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbour  ? — 
I think  not. 


2555.  If  the  success  of  your  schools  can  only  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  neighbouring  schools,  is  it  not 
more  advisable  not  to  iucrease  the  buildings,  but  to 
separ  ate  the  girls  and  the  boys  in  the  different  parishes, 
looking  to  the  interest  of  the  three  parishes  ? — I think 
it  is. 

2556.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Greencoat, 
as  I understand,  belongs  to  the  three  parishes?— The 
governors  from  the  other  parishes  have  not  attended, 
and  I think  some  of  them  did  not  wish  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  meetings ; so  that  the  working  of  the 
institution  bos  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  St 
Anne’s  people. 

2557.  Do  you  think  a joint  board  of  the  tliree 
parishes  would  work  the  widows’  almshouses  and  the 
other  part  ? — If  they  would  work  with  us. 

2558.  Dr.  Traill. — If  their  children  got  the  benefit 
of  the  school  would  not  they  be  likely  to  work 
with  you? — I don’t  think  their  children  would 
come. 

2559  Wo  have  evidence  that  St.  Mary’s  children 
would  come  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2560.  Surely  they  would  have  an  object  in  working 
with  you  if  their  girls  were  accommodated  with  you, 
and  your  boys  came  to  their  parish  i — Yes. 

2561.  Archdeacon  Jellett. — How  ninny  of  your  hoys 
go  to  St.  Luke’s  ? — Tho  number  varies,  eight  or  nine, 
there  are  more  go  to  Carmichael’s. 

2562.  You  don’t  think  oven  if  you  got  a good 
National  school  at  St.  Anne’s  you  could  give  as  good 
an  education  as  they  got  at  St.  Luke’s,  having  regard 
to  the  small  number?— I don’t  think  we  could,  but 
we  would  naturally  wish  to  have  them  educated  in  our 
own  parish. 

2563.  Archdeacon  Jellett. — It  seems  to  me  very  un- 
desirable that  the  same  denomination,  in  the  same 
locality,  should  be  competing  with  one  another,  it  in- 
jures education. 

2564.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  a body 
of  evidence  that  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the 
schools  of  these  three  parishes  should  be  under  the 
same  management,  and  worked  together,  each  supple- 
menting the  other,  more  especially  with  regard  to  St 
Mary’s  and  St.  Anne’s.  As  at  present  advised,  it 
would  occur  to  me  that  we  must  have  a separata 
governing  body  for  this  Creencoat  charity,  which 
involves  other  matters  besides  schools,  but  we  could 
give  that  body,  when  formed,  power  to  fall  in  with  a 
general  system  under  the  Diocesan  scheme  if  tbej 
thought  it  desirable  to  do  so.  As  regards  St.  Luke? 
Schools  the  Archdeacon  tells  us  he  is  prepared  to  bring 
them  into  the  general  city  scheme.  As  soon  as  we  can, 
we  will  prepare  a draft  and  send  it  to  the  solioitor,  an 
he  will  submit  it  to  the  trustees.  We  might  take  their 
views  into  consideration  even  before  we  published  i 
for  the  first  time.  After  we  publish  it  everybody  m 
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Cork  will  have  an  opportunity,  during  two  months, 
of  seeing  it,  and  suggesting  any  defects  in  it. 

2565.  Mr.  Collhurst. — The  governors  are  anxious  to 
maintain  the  schools  on  the  present  site,  and  they 
regard  it  as  more  desirable  than  St  Mary's. 

2566.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  heard  the 
proposal  to  utilize  St.  Mary’s  Buildings  for  a hoys’ 
school,  and  your  buildings  for  a girl  and  infants’ 
school,  what  would  be  your  view  on  that? 

Dr.  Knight. — I think  the  best  plan  possible  would 
be  to  build  upon  our  site,  there  is  ample  room,  and  we 
would  have  a first-class  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants  Vihool. 

2537.  Dr.  Traill. — What  funds  would  you  have 
for  that  1 

Dr.  Knight. — I think  that  large  subscriptions  would 
bo  forthcoming.  I think  subscriptions  would  flow 
into  us  at  once ; we  have  only  to  make  out  a case,  and 
ask  the  people  of  Cork  for  subscriptions,  and  they  flow 
in. 

2568.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  provided  you  satisfy  them  it  is  a good  case. 
Suppose  you  had  this,  and  the  money  for  it,  would 
you  or  would  you  not  tap  St.  Mary’s  existing  school? 
— I think  so,  I think  we  should  close  it  altogether. 


2569.  Therefore,  you  don’t  want  to  have  Loth  going 
on  together  ? — Certainly  not. 

2570.  Then  should  there  not  be  a joint  governing 
body  for  both,  with  power  as  soon  as  a joint  school  is 
established,  to  close  anyone  that  is  useless  ? — Certainly. 
The  objections  I have  to  St.  Mary’s  are  the  surroundings 
of  the  school,  the  surroundings  are  very  object  ion  able. 

2571.  Archdeacon  Arthdall. — Would  you  allow  me 
to  say  that  in  the  administration  of  tliis  chanty  popu- 
lation is  most  important,  and  population  is  certainly 
running  out  in  our  direction,  and  considering  we  have 
in  the  military  barracks  alni'ge  Protestant  population, 
and  a considerable  part  of  tliis  endowment  i.-  for 
clothing,  we  ought  not  to  be  left  without  the  endow- 
ment altogether. 

2572.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Our  present 
opinion  would  be  that  the  governing  body  should  have 
representatives  of  ouch  ot  the  parishes  on  it. 

2573.  Archdeacon  Archdall. — I hope  you  si-<-  nv  are 
entitled  to  a large  representation.  Although  I have 
been  sixteen  years  in  the  parish,  I was  never  indeed 
to  become  oue  of  the  governing  body. 

The  inquiry  was  adjourned  to  next  morning. 


Oct.  H,  1*87. 
Rev.  w.  .1. 


PUBLIC  SITTING.— SATURDAY,  OCTOBEK  15,  1887. 

At  the  Court-House,  Cork. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Tbaim.,  Esq., 
ll.d.,  M.D.,  F.T.CJ>.,and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


ST.  STEPHEN’S  BLUECOAT  HOSPITAL — (continued). 
J.  C.  Somerville  further  examined. 


(The  original  grant,  dated  Sept.  2,  1 699,  produced.) 

2574.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (reads  grant). — It 
‘ Witnesseththat  William  Worth,  out  of  the  pious  and 
charitable  intent  that  a convenient  house  should  be 
built  upon  tlio  spittle  lands  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
in  the  South  Liberties  of  Cork,  and  that  a certain  num- 
ber of  poor  boys  should  be  educated  and  maintained 
in  the  said  house  for  ever,  and  that  a maintenance 
may  also  be  provided  for  such  schoolmaster  and  school- 
masters as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  hereafter  ap- 
pointed to  teach  the  said  poor  boys,  and  to  provide 
convenient  meat,  drink,  lodgings,  and  apparel,  makes 
the  grant  of  the  house  and  lands  to  certain  trustees, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  £20  sterling." 


Mr.  Somerville. — That  is  what  is  divided  among  the  ,T;  & Somcr- 
college  students.  ville- 

2575.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  « pro- 
vision that  the  boys  and  schoolmaster  shall  bo  of  the 
established  religion,  the  schoolmaster  to  instruct  tho 
pupils  iu  reading,  wilting,  and  arithmetic.  The  £2l> 
rent  to  be  paid  half-yearly  amongst  four  students  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Then  there  is  a lot  at  tho 
end  which  is  perfectly  illegible. 

Mr.  Somerville  also  produced  the  grant  of  extended 
leasing  powers,  made  eighty-eight  years  afterwards, 
the  register  of  the  boys,  commencing  in  1780,  and  the 
accounts  of  expenditure. 


Rev.  Canon  T.  E.  Evans,  B.A.,  sworn. 


2576.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  one 
of  the  governors  of  the  Bluecoat  Hospital? — Yes. 

2577.  How  long? — Between  four  and  five  years. 

2578.  How  are  the  governors  appointed? — They 
select  diem  selves.  I think  they  agree  to  elect.  I was 
invited  by  Mr.  Perrier,  who  wrote  a letter  asking  me 
to  consent  to  become  a governor  or  trustee,  if  appointed. 
I wrote  to  say  I would.  Then  I was  referred  to  Mr. 
Jermyn,  the  solicitor,  and  I was  regularly  instituted. 

2579.  Are  you  the  only  clergyman  on  die  Board  ? — 
The  only  clergyman. 

2580.  Are  the  other  trustees  resident  in  Cork  ? — 
I think  they  are  all  in  and  about  Cork.  There  are  ten 
altogether. 

2581.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  a parish  near  this  ) 
--I  have,  Inniskenny,  between  four  and  five  miles 
from  Cork. 

2582.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  does  it 


happen  that  none  of  the  city  clergy  are  governors  1 — I Canon 

cannot  say.  I don't  know.  Evum. 

2583.  How  many  of  the  ten  governors  take  any 
particular  interest  in  the  place  ? — I cannot  say  they 
take  any. 

2584.  Have  vou  attended  many  meetings  since  you 
were  appointed  ! — Many  meetings. 

2585.  What  was  the  largest  number  of  governors 
who  ever  attended? — I don’t  think  more  than  four 
or  five. 

25S6.  Row  are  the  boys  admitted? — Each  of  the 
trustees  in  rotation  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating a boy. 

2687.  Is  there  any  qualification  required  for  the 
boys? — He  must  be  in  sound  health,  and  have  his 
faculties. 

2588.  Are  the  boys,  according  to  the  deed,  all  ot 
the  same  religions  denomination  ? — They  are. 
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Oct.  is.  1887.  25  89.  What  conuection,  if  any,  is  required  between 

— the  City  of  Cork  and  the  boys? — The  endowment 

Evans.nn0n  was  originally  intended  for  the  boys  of  respectable 

citizens,  Protestants,  connected  with  the  City  of  Cork, 
and  failing  such  boys,  the  trustees  then  had  the  permis- 
sion to  nominate  a boy  out  of  the  city 

2590.  As  a matter  of  fact  how  many  of  the  thirteen 
boys  that  are  now  in  the  place  are  of  the  city  ? —I  think 
all  are.  The  Bluecont  School  undoubtedly  supplies 
what  otherwise  would  be  a missing  link — the  oppor- 
tunity of  providing  for  boys  of  a better  class,  as  also 
those  for  whom  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society  and 
the  Industrial  School  would  not  be  available.  If  the 
institution  were  closed  it  would  be  a decided  loss  in 
this  respect. 

2591.  Have  you  made  any  nomination  since  you 
were  appointed  ? — I have  had  one 

2692.  Had  yon  many  applications  for  it? — There 
were  two  persons  applied  to  me,  very  respectable 
persons  indeed. 

2593.  I believe  you  take  some  interest  in  the  place, 
and  attend  as  a catechist  ? — I take  very  great  interest 
in  the  institution. 

2594.  It  appeared  to  us  yesterday  that  the  education 
that  the  hoys  got  was  of  a vary  rudimentary  kind  1 — 
It  is  very  elementary,  but  I think,  considering  the 
ages  of  the  boys,  and  their  circumstances,  and  their 
future  prospects,  it  is  an  average  education. 

2595.  Do  you  think  it  is  up  to  the  average  of  an 
ordinary  National  school  ? — No ; I do  not. 

2596.  Why  should  this  large  endowment  be  applied 
to  giving  thirteen  boys  an  education  not  up  to  that  of 
an  ordinary  National  school  1 — It  would  he  very 
desirable  to  have  it  such,  but  I cannot  say  it  is  a large 
endowment. 

2597.  We  have  this  morning  seen  a number  of  largo 
and  very  vigorous  schools  that  have  no  endowment  nt 
nil.  If  this  ondowmont  was  applied  to  supplement 
other  provisions,  might  it  not  ho  made  more  useful  ? — 
It  might,  certainly.  1 attend  regularly  once  a week 
to  superintend  the  education  of  the  boys. 

2598.  Dr.  Traill. — The  religious  education,  is 
it? — I also  do  the  secular,  but  chiefly  religious. 

I examine  the  boys  in  a general  way.  I examine 
their  writing,  and  they  write  remarkably  well.  I 
examine  them  in  grammar,  their  knowledge  of  that 


is  very  elementary  indeed,  but  still  they  know  some- 
thing about  it,  they  spell  well. 

2599.  How  for  does  the  best  boy  in  the  school  eo 
in  arithmetic  ? — I tliink  tractions. 

2600.  Could  he  do  a sum  in  simple  interest  1 I 
don’t  know  that. 

2601.  Mr.  Somerville. — Four  of  the  senior  boys  hare 
gone  through  the  National  School  arithmetic  j two  or 
three  have  gone  over  Thompson’s  arithmetic. 

2602.  Dr.  Traill.  — Are  you  catechist  of  the 
school,  formally  ? — No,  completely  voluntarily. 

2603.  Have  you  any  schools  of  your  own  ? — No,  my 
parish  is  vory  small,  just  out  in  the  suburbs — a rural 
] lavish.  The  young  people  in  the  parish  live  near 
Cnmgrohanc,  Ballihcollig,  and  attend  school  there 
which  is  more  convenient  to  them. 

2604.  Would  you  and  the  trustees  be  inclined  to 
put  this  school  on  a now  basis  so  as  to  be  more  useful 
for  Cork  generally  ? — I should  not  like  to  see  tire  en- 
dowment of  that  school  perverted. 

2605.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
mean  by  perverted? — To  see  it  applied  otherwise  than 
to  the  original  intention. 

2606.  Bub  at  present  it  is  only  giving  to  thirteen 
boys  an  education  not  as  good  as  they  could  get  for 
nothing  in  any  national  school.  Is  that  not  “per- 
verting" it. 

2607.  Dr.  Traill. — You  Jmenu  it  should  cot  be 
applied  to  othor  denominations,  but  if  it  was  for  the 
“ Church  of  Ireland  ’’  would  you  he  glad  to  see  it  recon- 
stituted?— Yes,  anything  for  the  good  of  the  school 

2608.  Would  yon  consent  to  any  scheme  that 
would  be  part  of  a general  parochial  scheme  for  Cork, 
in  which  this  endowment  could  be  utilized  for  helping 
forward  the  Church  boys  generally  ? — I would  indeed 
most  heartily. 

2609.  You,  as  a trustee,  would  give  every  facility 
for  such  a sche.uio  ? — I would 

2610.  Would  your  co-trustees  be  inclined  to  do 
the  samo  ? — I cannot  answer  for  thorn. 

2611.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  bring  such 
a matter  formally  before  the  Board  1 — I would  do  so. 
I would  have  no  objection.  I would  be  glad  to  con- 
sent to  anything,  or  assist  in  any  way  that  would 
promote  the  education  and  interest  of  the  boys.  I 
have  only  ono  object. 


Archdeacon 

JeDett. 


Archdeacon  Jellctt  further  oxaminod. 


2612.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Wc  avo  very  anx- 
ious to  hear  your  views  on  this  institution  ? — It  is, 
I tliink,  plain  to  you  from  what  you  have  seen  of  the 
city  of  Cork  that  tbo  provision  for  primary  education 
of  our  Church  children  is  tolerably  good,  or  that  it  is 
eapablo  of  being  modo  good  with  the  present  endow- 
ments and  the  help  that  can  he  derived  from  the 
National  Board  ; but  the  defect  or  disability  under 
which  our  children  labour  is  that  there  is  really,  with 
the  exception  of  what  is  done  at  St.  Luke’s  School, 
no  provision  whatever  made  for  any  Intermediate 
education.  We  cannot  compete  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  that  way,  they  have  opportunities 
of  giving  higher  education  that  we  never  can,  it  is 
quite  impossible.  They  have  a large  number  of  per- 
sons of  high  education  in  thoir  monastic  orders,  who 
are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  most  laborious  and  self-denying  way. 
Whether  rightly  or  not,  we  have  no  such  provision  in 
our  Church,  and  there  is  no  means  provided  for  the 
Intermediate  education  of  our  children  here.  As  you 
yourself  have  stated,  here  is  a school  with  a consider- 
able endowment,  and  it  does  nothing  more  than  give 
a very  rudimentary  primary  education  indeed  to 
thirteen  children ; of  course  it  feeds  and  clothes 
them  too,  but  that  feeding  and  clothing  of  thirteen 
children  out  of  this  large  community  is  a matter  of 
very  little  importance. 


Canon  Emms. — I bog  your  pardon,  the  average 
number  is  more  than  thirteen. 

2613.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — Sixteen. 

Canon  Evans. — Sixteen  is  the  average  number,  it 
happens  to  l>e  low  at  present. 

2614.  Arclideiicou  Jellett. — Why  is  it  that  the  other 
places  have  not  been  filled  up  ? 

Canon  Evans. — 1 cannot  answer  that  question. 

2615.  Archdeacon  Jellctt. — It  is  plain  that  either 
the  want  does  not  exist,  or  the  trustees  who  have 
these  nominations  have  not  acted. 

2616.  Canon  Evans. — There  is  a new  boy  to  be 
appointed  this  very  day. 

2617.  Archdeacon  Jellett. — Why  have  these  three 
vacancies  remained  for  a long  time  unfilled  if  there 
are  persons  suited  for  them  1 

Mr.  Somerville. — It  simply  arises  from  this —we 
have  had  several  applications,  I think  eight  or  nine, 
that  we  had  to  refuse,  as  they  were  not  eligible,  and 
of  course  we  cannot  go  behind  the  scheme. 

Archdeacon  Jellett  — That  is  exactly  what  I say. 

2618.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.  — Is  it  the  case,  Mr. 
Somerville,  that  there  have  not  been  applications  from 
eligible  persons  sufficient  in  number  to  fill  up  the 
places  ? 

Mr.  Somerville. — The  vacancies  have  but  recently 
occurred,  and  in  the  usual  way  the  trustees  were 
noticed,  and  some  of  them  had  boys ; and  even  another 
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boy  can  be  admitted,  I think,  next  week;  I 
understand  that  a clergyman  of  one  of  the  central 
portions  of  the  city  is  interested  for  another  boy. 

2619.  Dr.  Tea  ill. — Who  has  the  nomination  this 

timet  .... 

Mr.  Somerville. — To-day  s nomination  will  be  Mr. 
Edwin  Hall’s. 

2620.  I thought  you  said  yesterday  that  Mr.  Newen- 
ham  was  still  a member  of  the  Board  ? — I did  not,  he 
resides  in  England,  away  from  the  country. 

2621.  Archdeacon  JeUett. — For  my  argument  the 
difference  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  children  is 
very  small  indeed.  Allow  that  they  give  this  very 
rudimentary  education  to  sixteen  children,  at  a cost  of, 
I suppose  I may  say,  €-300  a year  at  all  events. 

2622.  Mr.  Somerville. — That  is  a mistake,  the  boys 
are  maintained  and  clothed  and  get  an  outfit. 

2623.  Archdeacon  JeUett. — You  said  yesterday  the 
entire  property  was  .£400. 

2624.  Mr.  Somerville. — Excuse  me,  our  entire  income 
I said  yesterday  was  £420,  that  is  gross  from  the  rents. 
We  have  £20  of  recent  creation,  as  I explained  yester- 
day, we  pay  some  £23  for  poor  rates,  then  there  is  £20 

E’  le  to  the  four  students  of  Trinity  College,  the 
gives  me  £20  for  all  that  work  of  collecting  the 
rents  and  keeping  the  accounts,  I am  secretary  to  the 
Board  also,  but  I get  nothing  for  that,  the  scheme  binds 
me  to  that  as  the  schoolmaster.  So  that  our  available 
resources  would  be  £37 0 in  round  numbers,  and  our 
outlay  is  £360  on  au  average.  There  are  one  or  two 
instances  where  it  is  up  to  £370,  and  £354,  and  vary- 
ing that  way. 

2625.  Archdeacon  JeUett. — I said  there  were  six- 
teen boys  receiving  a very  primary  education  at  a cost 
of  over  £300  a year.  I think  that  £300  could  be 
much  more  advantageously  employed. 

Mr.  Somerville.  — And  the  boys  maintained  and 
clothed,  and  the  schoolmaster  paid  £25  a year! 

2626.  Archdeacon  Jcllett. — I say  that  the  money 
could  be  much  moi-e  advantageously  spout  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  city,  and  as  this  Commis- 
sion has  the  power  of  applying  it  in  that  way,  I cor 
tainly,  ns  representing  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, would  strongly  urge  upon  them  to  adopt  some 
plan  by  which  this  money  might  be  utilised  for  the 
benefit  of  our  children.  It  is  practically  doing  very 
little  indeed  for  education.  Whatever  it  does  is 
simply  in  the  way  of  clothing  and  feeding  sixteen 
children,  but  as  to  the  education,  it  is  retarding  their 
education,  it  is  an  injury  to  them.  T maintain  that 
these  sixteen  children  would  be  receiving  better  edu- 
cation in  other  schools  if  they  were  not  there,  so  that 
for  all  educational  purposes  I maintain  this  institution 
is  an  injury  to  the  children  of  the  city.  It  is  a benefit 
to  sixteen  children  in  the  way  of  clothing  and  feeding, 
hut  if  it  is  supposed  that  this  money  is  to  be  applied 
to  education,  I maintain  it  should  be  applied  in  some 
other  way  than  at  present,  and  I want  to  point  ont 
a way  in  which  it  could  be  ritilised  for  tlie  veiy  great 
benefit  of  the  children  of  this  city.  If  a superior 
class  of  Intermediate  school  was  founded,  to  which 
children  from  all  our  other  schools  in  the  city  should 
be  promoted  into  this  school  in  the  way  described  here 
yesterday  in  reference  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  we 
would  he  able  to  send  them  forward  to  the  Interme- 
diate examinations,  and  to  give  them  an  education 
which  would  put  forward  the  clever  children  in  a way 
in  which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  putting  them  for- 
ward now.  Our  children  are  labouring  under  a ter- 
noie  disadvantage  in  this  city,  they  are  being  driven 
out  of  the  field,  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  about 
w,  by  tbe  Christian  Brothers’  schools.  All  credit  to 
the  Christian  Brothers  schools  for  driving  us  out,  but 
rt  is  not  at  all  reasonable  that  we  should  be  glad  to  be 
driven  out,  and  we  wish  to  get  any  money  that  is 
available,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  our  children  on  a 
level  as  regards  educational  advantages  with  the  other 
o6n  C^‘  ^ wou^  therefore,  urge  upon 

the  Commissioners,  if  they  could  see  tlieir  way  to  it, 


that  they  should  devise  some  scheme  by  which  this  ***** 1}' 1837' 
money  could  be  utilised  either  for  technical  or  inter-  Archdeacon 
mediate  education,  or  both.  It  would  be  very  possible  JeUett 
to  have  a technical  school  in  the  evenings,  and  an  In- 
termediate school  in  the  day.  If  this  school  were  put 
under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  with  an  en- 
dowment of  over  £300  a year,  there  might  be  a first 
rato  school.  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Burke  as  to  the 
mixture  of  secular  and  technical  education,  I think  it 
is  impossible.  But  it  would  be  very  possible  to  have 
an  evening  school,  to  which  all  the  boys  who  wished 
to  receive  instruction  of  that  kind  could  go,  and  that 
and  an  Intermediate  school  could  be  both  maintained 
by  means  of  this  endowment. 

Canon  Evans. — The  design  of  this  institution  is  to 
supply  very  much  what  otherwise  would  be  a missing 
link,  that  is  an  opportunity  of  providing  for  boys  of  a 
better  class  than  what  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society 
or  the  Industrial  School  could  supply.  If  this  insti- 
tution was  closed  it  would  be  a decided  loss  in  that 
respect. 

2627.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  can  you  say 
you  are  providing  for  boys  of  a better  class  when  yon 
ai  e giving  them  a worse  education  than  the  humblest 
boys  get  in  the  National  schools  ? — ft  is  notin  that 
point  of  view,  my  lord,  of  course  it  is  blunging  them 
down  from  tbe  better  class  to  tbe  worst  class,  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  they  could  be  sent  to  the  Model 
School. 

2628.  What,  is  to  prevent  your  sending  them  there 
at  the  present  moment! — That  was  considered  by  the 
trustees,  and  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Jermyn,  the 
Solicitor,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  deed 
to  have  the  boys  educated  outside  the  walls  of  the 
building. 

2629.  There  is  no  change  in  the  management  of 
this  institution  that  cannot  now  be  made  with  your 
consent,  the  only  obstacle  to  any  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  this  school  now  is  the  want  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governors  1 — I hope  you  will  bear  that  in 
mind  that  this  institution  does  provide  a home  for 
boys  of  a superior  class  to  what  the  Industrial  School 
would. 

2630.  1 certainly  must  say  that  it  does  not  provide 
a homo  to  which  any  parent,  however  humble,  would 
send  his  son  if  he  desired  him  to  get  an  education 
enabling  him  to  keep  a good  position  in  life.  Mr. 

Somerville  is  doing  all  that  is  possible  for  him  to  do, 
perhaps  a great  deal  more  than  anyone  else  would  do, 
in  the  way  of  feeding  and  clothing  these  boys,  and 
keeping  them  and  the  place  clean.  The  one  matter 
the  Commissioners  could  not  understand,  I say  so  for 
us  all,  is  how  Mr.  Somerville  was  able  to  keep  himself 
and  the  hospital  and  its  inmates  as  he  does  for  the 
sum  of  money  he  gets,  but  the  education  is  absolutely 
fit  only  for  boys  of  the  poorest  class. 

Canon  Evans. — The  boys  are  veiy  happy  and  well 
cared  for.  I have  had  occasion  to  visit  the  school 
when  Mr.  Somerville  was  ill,  or  away,  and  I have  been 
most  agreeably  astonished  at  the  discipline  of  the  boys ; 

I have  seen  them  keeping  order  amongst  themselves 
under  the  head  monitor,  and  when  they  did  not 
expect  me  I have  come  upon  them  and  found  the 
schools  in  the  best  order. 

2631.  Archdeacon  AnlidaU. — Would  yon  allow  me 
to  say  a word — the  reason  I speak  is  that  for  the  six- 
teen years  I have  been  in  the  city,  perhaps  no  one  has 
been  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
primary  and  intermediate  education  in  the  city.  I 
have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  High  School, 
which  you  have  seen,  and  the  Grammar  School,  anil  I 
was  the  person  who  founded  St.  Luke’s  National 
Schools,  and  I am  also  engaged  in  other  depai-tments 
of  education  connected  with  the  diocese.  As  to  prin- 
ciples I entirely  agree  with  the  Archdeacon  of  Cloyne. 

Archdeacon  Jellett,  with  this  exception,  that  I think 
if  tbe  Commissioners  could  see  their  way  to  carry  out 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Education  as 
regards  the  primary  parochial  endowments,  those  en- 
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dowm.'iits  which  clearly  are  for  primary  education 
generally  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  which  can 
lianll v lie  diverted  from  that  purpose,  it  seems  to  me 
they  ' " ould  be  ample  to  provide  such  special  edu- 
cation us  the  technical  education  referred  to.  I 
entire  I v agree  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burke  and  Arch- 
deacon .felletx  as  to  the  almost  impossibility  of  effec- 
tively giving  technical  education  during  the  hours 
appointed  for  education  in  National  schools. 

26:12.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I beg  your  pardon  : Mr. 
Burke  said  he  thought  it  was  not  practicable  to  teach 
trade*  "r  handicraft  during  the  ordinary  school  hours, 
but  in  point  of  fact  lie  teaches  drawing,  which  is  a 
verv  important  element  in  technical  education. 

Archdeacon  ArchdaU. — It  is  in  that  sense  I take  it, 
the  teaching  of  trades  ; we  all  agree  that  drawing 
ought  i»  be  universally  taught.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  endowment  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees  might 
very  fairly  be  applied  to  intermediate  education.  In 
the  lirst  'place  the  endowment  is  intended  for  the 
children  of  a better  class,  and  although  at  the  time 
that,  .-inlowment  was  formed  it  was  intended  these 
childivn  should  be  taught  trades,  education  has  so 
progressed  now  that  it  is  not  necessary  they  should 
go  to  l rades,  and,  I believe,  it  is  those  conditions  in 
comic  •!  ion  with  tho  endowment  that  have  circum- 
scribed the  number  of  candidates  applying.  I don’t, 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  city  population,  believe 
any  iv'pec table  parent,  I don’t  believe  any  respectable 
artizon.  1 don’t  think  a respectable  artisan's  widow, 
knowing  and  appreciating  as  they  do  the  advantages 
of  a primary  education  given  in  national  schools 
in  this  city,  would  consent  to  sacrifice  the  educa- 
tion and  the  prospects  in  life  of  their  children 
by  sending  them  to  this  school  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted. I know,  from  experience  of  several  years, 
that  iin  nit  promising  boys  educated  in  primary  schools, 
educated  in  my  own  primary  school,  for  want  of  some 
little  help  for  further  education,  after  pussing  through 
the  curriculum  of  the  Natioual  Board,  have  had  to 
give  up  their  further  education  in  oi-der  to  earn  their 
bread.  I have  known  instances  of  boys  who  took 
honours  in  the  Intennediuto  examinations  out  of  my 
own  schools  (the  sons  of  respectable  persons  engaged 
in  business)  who  have  had  to  go  to  sea  after  that  edu- 
cation, liccause  they  had  not  the  means  of  going  on  for 
two  or  three  years  to  receive  a higher  intermediate 
education.  If  this  endowment  could  be  applied,  either 
in  connection  with  boarders  or  day  pupils,  to  supple- 
ment primary  education,  as  it  is  supplemented  in  tho 
Christian  Brothers'  schools,  I believe  there  arc  at 
present  at  least  100  hoys,  mast  promising  boys,  edu- 
cated up  to  a certain  point,  who  would  be  eager  to 
avail  themselves  of  it — boys  connected  with  our  Church 
in  the  city  whose  abilities  are  lost  to  society  practically 
from  want  of  means  to  go  on  to  higher  education. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  endowment  in  the  city 
which  could  be  fairly  applied  to  that  purpose  except 
this.  I could  be  prepared  to  give  many  instances  of 
boys  whose  prospects  in  life,  for  want  of  means,  have 
been  sacrificed  for  want  of  such  aid  as  an  endowment 
such  as  this  would  afford.  I flunk  the  means  could 
be  very  easily  found  for  giving  that  Intermediate  educa- 
tion with  the  machinery  that  at  present  exists  in  Cork. 


2633.  Dr.  Traill.— How  regularly  has  this  money 
to  Trinity  College  students  been  paid  1 

Mr.  Somerville. — It  has  been  paid  every  year. 

2634.  Dr.  Traill. — I have  searched  the  minutes 
there  is  one  payment  on  the  8th  September  1883’ 
there  dons  not  appear  to  have  been  any  payment  in 
1884.  I have  not  come  to  any  payments  in  1885  yet 

Canon  Evans. — I understood  that  every  year  four 
students  were  paid. 

263.').  Dr.  Traill. — What  becomes  of  it  in  a year 
in  which  it  is  not  paid,  there  is  none  paid  in  1884  or 
18851 

Canon  Evans. — There  was,  I know,  an  interruption 
in  the  case  of  one  student,  ho  was  a clergyman’s  son, 
but  for  a time  the  grant  ceased,  his  parents  thought 
that  circumstances  occurred  which  would  net  render 
it  necessary  to  accept  it,  and  very  honorably  he  declined 
the  acceptance  of  it,  I think,  for  a year. 

2G36.  Dr.  Traill. — But  there  was  not  a farthing 
paid  in  1884,  18S5,  or  1886  to  anybody! 

Canon  Evans. — That  very  much  surprises  me.  I 
think  Mr.  Somerville  could  answer  it. 

2637.  Dr.  Traill. — I mean  to  say  it  is  not  on  the 
minutes.  1 have  tho  minutes  of  September,  1883 
where  it  is  paid  to  four  gentlemen  named.  What  is 
the  quorum  required  by  your  Act ! — Five.  There  is 
a very  gruat  difficulty  in  collecting  the  trustees  together, 
and  on  occasions  we  have  gone  through  the  business 
with  a less  number  than  five. 

2038.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  conclusion 
wo  have  come  to  with  respect  to  the  Bluecont  School 
is,  that  ou  the  evidence  and  on  our  own  inspection  of 
tho  school,  wo  are  satisfied  that  tho  present  application 
of  tho  endowment  is  not  at  all  as  useful  us  it  should 
be,  also  that  the  present  administration  of  the  charity 
under  the  existing  schemo  is  unsatisfivctoiy.  Wo  there- 
fore direct  the  attention  of  tho  governors  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Educational  Endowments  Act  as  afford- 
ing a ready  and  complete  means  of  extending  die  use 
fulness  of  this  endowment,  and  securing  its  efficient 
government  iu  future ; and  we  express  our  strong 
opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  governors 
should  consent  to  the  endowment  beiugdealtwitli  under 
the  Act  so  as  to  extend  its  benefit  to  the  city,  ns  it  was 
intended  it  should  lie.  It  is,  however,  exempt  from  onr 
jurisdiction,  and  wo  can  take  no  further  proceedings 
at  present.  We  must  ask  tho  governors  to  meet  and 
consider  this  matter,  and  if  they  pass  a resolution  in 
tho  terms  of  the  7th  sec.  of  the  Act,  we  can  then  make 
tho  charity  ns  useful  as  it  ought  to  lie,  otherwise 
recourse  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  be  the  only 
course  open,  and  would  result  probably  iu  such 
expense  as  would  cripple  the  endowment. 

Canon  Evans. — I desire  to  say  that  I most  cordially 
accept  the  proposal. 

2030.  Lord  Justice  FitzGidbox. — We  hope  you 
will  take  steps  to  convene  a meeting  of  your  governors 
which  ought  to  be  attended  by  them  all;  governors  who 
take  no  part  iu  the  management  of  the  iustotition 
beyond  Dominating  hoys  when  their  turn  comes,  are 
not  doing  their  duty. 

Canon  Evans. — I believe  that  proposal  will  tend  to 
the  advantage  of  the  institution. 


ST.  PETER’S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 


Jim-.  John  H. 
Thorpe. 


Rev.  John  H. 

2GJ0.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  parish  1 — Yes. 

2641.  I believe  that  is  one  of  the  parishes  on  the 
fiat  of  the  city! — Yes,  it  shares  the  fiat  of  the  city 
with  Christ  Church  and  St.  Paul’s. 

2642.  What  school  have  you  got  in  your  parish  1 — 
I have  a mixed  boys’  school  in  the  school-houso  given 
by  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  and  a mixed  infant  school  in 
the  house  at  the  other  side  of  St.  Peter’s,  Church-lone, 
which  was  hired  by  the  Seloct  Yestry,  as  being  more 


Thorpe  sworn. 

convenient  than  the  site  given  by  Mrs.  Henry  Shear- 
man in  Thorn as-streot.  . 

2643.  Your  school  appears  to  have  a number  ot 
endowments,  tlio  first  under  the  will  of  Moses  Deane, 
3rd  October,  1726,  £1,107  13s.  10 d.  lent  to  the i Cor- 
poration 1 — It  was  in  tho  first  instance  ordered  to 
invested  in  lauds  in  the  county  Cork,  and  by  so 
means  it  came  into  tho  bauds  of  the  Corporation,  w 
don’t  exactly  know  how  ; it  is  now  in  their  hands  ana 
the  dividends  are  paid  to  me  by  the  City  Treasure!. 
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2g44,  What  is  the  amount  he  pays  to  you? — 
£50  8 s.  Gd.,  that  is  divided,  £40  a year  for  the  master’s 
salary,  £5  12s.  6d.  for  coals,  and  £4  lGs.  for  cleaning 
schools. 

2645.  The  next  item  reported  in  1880  was  £300 
Government  Stock?— £200. 

2646.  £300,  it  was  stated  at  that  time  ; wlmt  is  the 
amount  now? — £200,  that  is  supposed  to  he  accumu- 
lated interest.  For  a time  the  charity  seems  to  have 
been  in  abeyance  and  this  money  accumulated.  It 
was  then  lent  on  a bond  to  Mr.  Lysaght  and  sub- 
sequently recovered  from  his  executors  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery  and  invested  in  the  funds  in  the  names  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Cork  and  the  Rector  of  Saint 
Peter’s. 

2647.  Is  it  vested  in  their  names? — Yes. 

2648.  Where  is  the  money? — In  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
and  paid  direct  to  the  Rector  of  St.  Petox-’s, 

2649.  The  next  is  a charge  of  £56  under  the  will 
of  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  1st  October,  1734  ? — This  will 
was  in  abeyance,  and  in  1845  a late  Rector  of  Saint 
Peter's,  Archdeacon  Ivyle,  brought  it  into  operation 
through  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests. He  intended  a school  for  twenty  poor  boys 
and  girls,  the  children  to  ho  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion  more  especially  the  catechism 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  £6  each  is  given  annually  to 
die  master  and  mistress,  £2  a year  to  the  master  for 
reselling  the  singing  of  the  psalms,  £42  for  clothing 
twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls,  23s.  for  preaching  a 
sermon,  which  is  in  abeyance ; rent,  £2 ; repairs,  £5  ; 
water  tax,  £1  Is. ; making  £64  Is.  for  educational 
purposes.  That  rent  of  £2  is  paid  by  me  to  tire  Select 
Vestry  for  the  use  of  the  playground  which  we  have  on 
lease.  Next,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith’s  will,  15th  January, 
1802,  Chancery  Scheme  of  5th  February,  1872, 
£1,579 10s.  This  is  paid  to  me  through  the.  Board 
of  Bequests,  two-elevenths  for  the  Eliza  Smith  church 
account,  four-elevenths  for  the  education  and  clothing 
of  poor  children.  And  the  funds  of  this  charity  are  dis- 
posed of  by  me.  an  follows : — £27  to  the  school  master, 
£10  to  the  mistress,  £8  15s.  for  clothes,  and  £1  12.1.  M. 
for  repairs,  making  £47  7s.  8(7.  received  from  the 
Smith's  charity  for  educational  purposes.  Then  there 
is  £11  16s.  10<7.  received  as  the  sermon  account  which 

Sto  the  curate  of  St.  Peter’s,  according  to  the 
rcery  Scheme. 

2600.  Those  are  all  tlio  endowments  connected  with 
tlio  boys’  and  girls’  school  ? — They  uni  a mixod  school, 
the  school  that  meets  under  Sir  Thomas  Deiuio’s  will, 
but  the  Smith’s  Charity  portion  goes  to  the  infant 
school.  Now,  for  the  infant  school,  in  1724  Arch- 
deacon Pomeroy  liequeatliod  £180  Irish  in  trust  to  the 
Bishop  and  A roll  deacon  of  Cork  for  clothing  and 
keeping  at  school  as  many  poor  boys  of  St.  Peter’s 
parish  as  the  funds  would  admit.  This  money  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  who  pay  me  £5  per 
cent. 

2651.  Mrs.  Mary  Rhennnati’s  endowment  was 
stated  in  the  former  report  to  he  £212  Gs.  '2d.,  Cor- 
poration bonds,  it  may  be  Irish,  it  was  stated  to  pro- 
dnce  £10  12s.  4(7.  a year? — This  Pomeroy  and  Shearmun 
charity  were  not  sufficient,  each, to  maintain  an  efficient 
school,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  late  Recorder  of  Cork 
they  were  clubbed  to  support  one  infant  school.  Mrs. 
Mary  Shearman  on  26  August,  1728,  bequeathed  £10 
annually  to  the  Archdeacon  and  Mayor  of  Cork  to 
found  and  erect  a charity  school  in  the  parish  of  St. 
“eter,  the  childr  en  to  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  if 
convenient,  the  Latin  tongue,  which  is  not  convenient. 
11 17BD  Archdeacon  Reader  left  a house  for  the  school 
subject  to  the  yearly  rent  of  £2  15s.  4(7.,  which  is  paid 
nt  present  by  me  to  the  representative  of  the  Rev. 
•KobertStavely,  tlmt  is  the  houso  No.  1,  Tbomas-strcet. 

-65  Ia.  How  is  tlm  houso  used  1 — The  houso  is  unfit 
or  the  purposes  of  a school,  so  tire  Select  Vestry  pre- 
Tt  !v  roota  °*ose  Sir  Thomas  Deane’s  school,  and 
•e  this  house  to  a tenant,  and  use  the  rent  in  pay- 
1 3 the  rent  of  the  room,  and  in  keeping  it  in  repair. 


2652.  Dr.  Trails. — How  much  is  the  house  set 
for? — It  is  set  to  a very  bad  tenant;  the  setting 
is  one  tiling,  and  the  actual  receipt  another ; it  is 
nominally  £16  a year,  hut  the  rent  has  not  been  paid. 

2653.  What  is  the  head  rent  ? — £2  15s.  4c7.  The 
rent  has  not  been  paid  regularly,  and  the  Vestry  in 
some  yeais  have  really  lost  by  the  transaction. 

2654.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Are  there  any 
other  endowments  ? — These  are  all  for  education.  Sir- 
Mathew  Deane,  by  will  of  the  10th  May,  1708,  en- 
dowed an  almshouse  adjoining  St.  Peter's  Church, 
where  there  are  eight  persons,  six  men  and  two  women, 
supported.  They  receive  free  room,  and  coal,  and 
clothing,  £10  a year,  and  a weekly  allowance  of 
money— on  an  average  about  Is.  1 0c7.  each.  The 
money  is  paid  to  me  by  the  Bo;u-d  of  Bequests. 

2055.  Is  the  whole  endowment  of  the  almshouse 
paid  through  the  Board  of  Bequests  ? — The  Board  of 
Bequests  pay  to  me  every  half-year  the  money  for  Sir 
Thomas  Deane’s  school,  aud  the  almshouse. 

2G56.  How  are  the  almshouses  held?— I could 
not  answer  that  question. 

2657.  How  are  the  school  premises  held  ? — I cannot 
trace.  We  simply  have  the  schools.  They  were  built, 
I think,  on  church  property  in  the  first  instance. 

2658.  One  of  them  is  stated  to  be  held  under  a 
lease,  at  £6  a year  rent  ? — That  is  the  infant  school  in 
Peter's  Church-lane  I spoke  of,  which  the  Select 
Vestry  hired,  a room  uud  playground,  ns  a better 
place  than  the  original,  No.  1,  Thomns-street. 

2659.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  school  was  rebuilt 
in  1873? — That  is  Sir  Thomas  Deane’s  school. 

2060.  Have  you  now  good  schoolrooms  and  build- 
ings?— I have  one  good  school,  the  one  that  was 
re  1 mi  It,  in  which  the  mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls 
is  held ; the  other  one  hired  by  the  Vestry  is  capable 
of  a great  deal  of  improvement. 

2061.  What  are  the  attendances? — In  the  mixed 
school  in  Sir  Thomas  Deane’s  schoolroom  the  number 
mi  the  roll  is  30  boys,  average  attendance  18-8,  and 
tlio  average  age  of  these  10'9.  Girls  on  the  roll  25, 
averago  attendance  ID'S,  average  age  10'S,  making  a 
total  of  55,  including  boys  and  gir-ls  on  the  roll,  and 
avoiage  attendance  of  34-4. 

2662.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — That  is  short 
of  the  number  entitling  the  master  to  a first-class 
salary  ? — The  master  receives  a third  class  salary ; there 
is  an  averago  daily  attendance  of  34. 

2063.  What  is  the  attendance  in  the  infants’  school  ? 
— On  tlio  roll  44,  averago  attendance  28 -3,  and  aver- 
age age  of  the  infants  G'2. 

2664.  What  is  the  teaching  staff? — For  the  school 
in  Sir  Thomas  Deane’s  schoolroom  there  is  a master, 
Richard  Nugent,  he  is  First  of  Third,  appointed  in 
March,  1861.  The  schools  were  pnt  under  tlio  Board 
in  1874,  aud  he  submitted  to  examination,  and  received 
his  certificate. 

2665.  Dr.  Traill. — What  pay  does  Be  get  ? — He 
gets  from  tho  endowments  £75  a year,  and  he  gets 
from  the  National  Board  £35  a year,  his  result  fees 
last  year  were  £17  lls.,  making  a total  of  £127  11s. 
The  schoolmistress  who  teaches  in  the  infant  school, 
Lucinda  Nugent,  wife  of  the  schoolmaster,  was  ap- 
pointed in  July,  1882.  Formerly  she  was  at  the 
Model  School  in  Cork,  and  her  certificate  is  Fii-st  of 
Third ; her  income  is  £32  from  the  endowment, 
£27  10s.  from  the  National  Board,  and  £6  11s.  results 
fees,  making  a total  of  £GG  Is. — her  annual  income. 

2666.  Have  they  a residence  ? — Before  tho  school 
was  altered  they  resided,  but  not  since ; they  have  to 
pay  rent  of  their  own. 

2667.  What  class  of  children  attend  your  school  ? 
— Extremely  poor.  On  the  roll  the  occupations  of  tho 
parents  are  3 tailors,  o smiths,  4 carpenter's,  5 printer's, 
3 caretakers,  4 painters,  3 coopers,  3 clerks,  ] 
shoemaker,  8 widows,  2 tinplate  worker's,  3 workirg 
jeweller's,  2 wheelwrights,  1 bookbinder,  and  1 blind 
man,  etc. 

2668.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— Have  you  taken 

P 


Oct.  IS,  1887. 

Kcv.  John  H. 
Thorpe. 
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Oct.  15.  1887.  part  with  the  other  parishes  ia  the  proposal  to  establish 
— " _ district  schools  ? — The  education  imparted  to  the  boys 
Thorpe°hn  ’n  Sir  Thomas  Deane’s  school  is  very  inferior,  and  I 

P ’ think  that  having  regard  to  the  large  amount  of  the 

endowment  we  ought  to  be  able  to  give  an  infinitely 
better  education  for  the  money,  and  that  we  are  not 
giving  that  education  to  the  children  that  the  endow- 
ment would warrant.  For  these,  and  perhaps  for  other 
reasons,  I am.  certainly  most  heartily  in  accord  with 
the  scheme  to  have  district  schools,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I should  certainly  feel  that  the  right 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  lave  a large  and  efficient 
school  at  Christchurch,  which  is  only  a few  hundred 
yards  from  my  church,  where  there  are  large  school- 
rooms, and  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  have  a first- 
rate  school,  with  a first-rate  master,  and  there  would 
be  adequate  pay  for  him.  I think  in  justice  to  the 
children  of  St.  Peter’s  polish  they  ought  to  get  an 
infinitely  better  oducation  than  they  do,  and  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  give  them  a better  at  present.  I 
feel  that  boys  cannot  he  well  educated  in  a mixed 
school  witli  boys  and  girls  together. 

2669.  Dr.  Traill. — How  long  are  you  rector  ? — 
Nine  months. 

2670.  Then  you  found  all  these  masters  and  mis- 
tresses there  1 — I found  them  there,  and  had  not  time 
to  make  any  changes. 

2671.  Who  was  your  predecessor! — Rev.  Mr.  Quick, 
who  is  rector  of  Douglas. 

2672.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then,  in  your 
opinion  the  best  way  to  improve  these  schools  would 
be  to  place  them  under  a central  board,  on  trust  to 
maintain  four  schools,  of  which  one  would  be  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes ; hut  1 wish  to  say  with  respect 
to  one  item — you  will  observe  our  endowments  are 
first  to  keep  the  schools  in  order  and  pay  the  school- 
master, and  then  there  is  an  endowment  in  each  case 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  children  to  go  to  school 
— namely,  to  provide  them  with  clothes.  In  any 
scheme  that  would  be  adopted  the  sum  that  lias  been 
hitherto  given  for  clothes  should  not  be  diverted  from 
that  purpose,  and  nothing  should  be  charged  from  St. 
Peter’s  parish  but  that  which  was  for  purely  educa- 
tional purposes.  I think,  having  regard  to  tlie  social 


condition  of  my  children,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  receive  some  assistance  in  that  war.  ' 

2673.  Dr.  Traill— Does  part  of  your  parish  come 
to  the  north  side? — It  comes  to  the  Northgate- 
bridge. 

2674.  Would  any  of  your  children  be  likely  to 
attend  school  on  the  north  side  ? — Their  sympathies 
are  not  in  that  direction,  but  exactly  in  the  other 
direction. 

2675.  So  you  think  a condition  ought  to  he  attached 
to  tlie  working  of  the  central  scheme  that,  as  far  as 
your  children  are  concerned,  their  clothing  should  be 
looked  after  ? — That  is  the  point.  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  giving  of  clothes  has  a pauperising  effect, 
That  need  not  be  done  in  the  school ; and,  as  far  as 
I can  see,  that  seems  to  be  purely  a matter  of  arrange- 
ment. It  depends  on  the  judicious  distribution  of  it 
by  whoever  has  charge  of  it. 

2676.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  it  suit 
your  views  if  the  scheme  was  to  provide  that  a portion 
of  the  endowment  equivalent  to  the  amount  hitherto 
given  for  clothing  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  re. 
preseutatives  of  St.  Peter’s  parish  on  this  joint  body, 
to  be  spent  in  clothes,  if  they  thought’  right,  otherwise 
to  go  into  the  general  fund  1 — Yes ; the  clothing  really 
enables  them  to  go  to  school. 

2677.  Dr.  Traill. — What  proportion  goes  to  cloth- 
ing 1 — £50  1 5a  out  of  ,£180 — £42  under  the  will  of 
Sir  Thomas  Deane  and  £8  15s.  under  the  will  of  Mre. 
Elizabeth  Smith. 

267S.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  been  ia 
the  habit  of  spending  that  amount  in  clothing!— Yes; 
I could  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  the  names, 
and  that  has  been  going  on  as  long  hack  as  I can 
trace  it. 

2679.  You  think  you  could  continue  to  expend  that 
amount  usefully  ? — I think  I could  expend  half  as 
much  again  usefully.  You  must  remember  it  is  tlie 
poorest  parish  in  tlie  city — a very  large  number  of 
poor  shoemakers  and  people  of  that  class,  whose  trade 
1ms  been  greatly  injured  by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  character  of  the  houses  is  such  that 
poor  people  only  are  likely  to  dwell  in  them. 


CHRISTCHURCH  SCHOOLS. 


Rev.  Canon 
Harley. 


Rev,  Canon  Harley  sworn. 


2680.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — ITow  long  have 
you  been  Rector  of  Christchurch  ? — Nine  years  this 
month. 

2681.  What  school  have  you  in  your  parish? 

When  I came  to  the  palish  the  schools  had  been  just 
put  under  the  National  Board.  We  then  had  two 
schools — a boys’  and  a girls’  school,  separate,  and  we 
were  able  to  have  a mistress  for  that  school.  I failed 
to  maintain  my  average  of  seventy,  so  as  to  demand 
an  assistant  mistress  from  the  National  Board.  I was 
obliged  then  to  ask  that  my  school  should  be  allowed 
to  be  a mixed  school,  and  in  that  way  we  have  gone 
on  for  about  five  years.  The  numbers  on  our  roll  at 
the  present  moment  are  109,  the  average  attendance 
for  the  last  two  months  67,  the  average  attendance 
last  month  74.  I am  thankful  to  say  we  have  a good 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  back  our  paid  mis- 
tress, and  get  our  girls’  school  started  again. 

2682.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  ?— Fifty-seven  I think.  We  were 
unfortunato  in  the  middle  part  of  the  year.  Fever 
set  in  in  the  flat  of 1 the  city,  and  I lost  my  average 
which  was  well  maintained  before  that.  The  school 
was  closed  for  a little  while  on  account  of  Scarlatina. 

2683.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  your 
premises  and 'how  are  they  held  ? — I have  three  school- 
rooms available,  one  34x26,  another  46  x 26,  and 
another  31  x 23,  with  a master's  residence,  and  library, 


and  various  necessary  tilings  of  tliat  kind.  Attached 
to  these  rooms  are  almshouses  where  four  women  ate 
at  present  living,  and  fclio  sexton  of  the  church  lives 
in  another  part  of  it.  They  are  very  large  buildings, 
built  some  years  ago  at  a large  cost  by  tlie  parish,  and 
they  are  now  very  suitable  and  splendid  buildings. 

2684.  In  whom  is  the  property  vested? — We  have 
it  so  long  we  don’t  know  ; it  was  glebe  property.  X 
think  the  churchyard  and  all  are  vested  m the 
Representative  Olmrch  Body.  There  is  a public  lane 
that  is  not  used  except  as  a pass  between  the  schools 
and  the  churchyard  and  church,  thei'e  are  no  houses 
in  it,  and  it  is  a sort  of  a private  lane  between  Grand 
Parade  and  South  Main-street  Witli  regard  to 
the  monies  now,  the  master  receives  £30  a year,  our 
assistant  mistress  £20  a year,  the  fires  and  the 
cleaning,  &c. , connected  with  the  school  £30  (report- 
produced).  The  National  Board  salaries,  £57.  The 
mistress  is  not  paid  by  the  Board  but  I have  two 
monitors.  Result  fees  £28  la.  6<i,  and  gratuities 
£2  10s.,  that  makes  £87  11s.  6 d.  Our  local  contri- 
butions include  £12  6s.  which  I have  from  Shearmans 
Bequest  (account  produced).  I have  the  account  from 
1836  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Shearman  Bequest,  i 
receive  about  £55  a year.  It'  is  distributed,  £15  R®1 
to  Christ  Church.  £l0  Irish  to  St.  Peter’s,  and  St.  Finn 
Barr’s  and  the  Greencoat  Hospital  receives  £>  -b^h. 
Tile  ainotiht  changes  on  account  of  the  poof  ra 
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This  money  is  all  paid  from  the  lands  of  Ballinaliinft. 
I am  called  upon  to  give  £10  Irish  to  the  general 
poor  of  Christchurch  parish. 

r 2685.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  £15  Irish  given 

for } Directly  for  the  schools,  the  same  as  St.  Peter's 

gets  the  £10,  each  of  the  parishes  are  mentioned  in  that 
deed.  My  master  is  a classed  teacher  of  the  National 
Board,  either  first  of  second.  He  is  a B.A.  of  the 
Koyal  University,  and  prepares  pupils  for  commercial 
situations,  Civil  Service  appointments,  banks,  science 
and  art  examinations,  &c.,  in  extra  hours.  We  have 
special  subjects  in  the  school  at  all  times,  and  I have 
been  able  to  put  out  an  average  of  about  teu  boys  n 
year  into  offices  and  places  in  the  city.  I never  can 
keep  my  sixth  class,  because  it  is  always  taken  from 
me.  I have  the  honour  of  feeling  that  my  boys 
after  their  fifth  class  are  looked  for,  and  I have  ap- 
plications from  various  merchants  and  friends  to  say, 
« Have  you  a hoy  for  me,”  so  I never  can  keep  my 
sixth  class,  it  passes  on  to  business  life. 

2085 a.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  property 
that  you  have  in  the  way  of  endowment  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  Shearman  Bequest,  and  the  interest  of 
the  school  premises,  which  ore  vested  in  the  Repre- 
sentative Church  Body  1 — Yes. 

2686.  What  are  your  views  about  the  establish- 
ment of  district  schools  1 — There  is  £10  Irish  given  to 
the  general  poor  of  Christchurch,  which  I expend,  just 
as  Mr.  Thorpe  does,  in  trying  to  provide  clothes  for 
the  children  of  my  parish,  to  provide  boots  and  things 
to  prevent  the  children  being  different  from  the  others. 
It  does  not  stop  at  £10,  it  is  nearer  to  £58,  because  I 
have  the  same  class  of  children  as  Mr.  Thorpe.  I was 
much  interested  in  his  description  because  I had  not  my 
statistics  as  well  prepared,  but  I can  add  one  trade  to 
his  list,  that  of  a basket-maker.  Our  parents  are 
similarly  circumstanced,  and  the  numbers  of  our 
poorer  children  are  not  aa  large  as  they  used  to  be. 
Several  of  the  trades  people  are  now  going  out 
towards  the  new  buildings  about  the  city,  tho  Hiber- 
nian Buildings  and  the  Rathmore  Buildings,  St. 
Nicholas’  on  the  one  side,  and  St.  Anne’s  on  the 
other.  The  children  in  the  school  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  city.  The  actual  residents  in  my 
parish  at  the  present  time  are  some  few  under  900, 
they  were  up  to  1,200,  but  tho  tendency  to  live  out 
in  the  suburbs  has  reduced  my  n umbel’s  in  the  flat  of 
the  city.  My  parish  extends  from  Patrick’s  Bridge 
all  round  the  river  to  the  North  Main-street  St 
Paul’s  parish  comes  out  at  one  side  of  St.  Patrick’s- 
street,  and  St  Peter’s  joins  that. 

2687.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  your  Church  popula- 
tion, Mr.  Thorpe. 

Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe. — Somewhat  over  500  ; it  is  very 
variable,  because  that  class  of  people  move  about  a 
good  deal. 

Canon  Earley. — You  asked  me  my  views  with  regard 
to  the  scheme.  The  Archdeacon,  as  far  as  I have 
heard  him,  has  stated  what  is  the  result  of  my  mature 
decision,  that  is  retaining  the  Model  School;  if  we  had 
four  schools  for  the  north,  middle,  and  south,  dividing 
the  city  just  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
divided  it,  is  to  my  mind  what  ought  to  be.  St.  Luke’s 
is  absolutely  necessary,  to  my  mind.  And  in  that. way 
I believe  that  all  the  educational  wants  of  the  city 
would  he  provided.'  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  a 
Board  such  as  we  have  proposed  would  be  able  to  meet 
all  the  difficulties,  and  to  arrange  such  schools  as  would 


not  only  supply  the  wants  of  the  parents,  but  meet 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  clergy. 

2688.  Dr.  Traill. — Whereabouts  would  yon  place 
an  Intermediate  school  in  that  system,  for  all  the 
clever  boys  from  the  other  schools  ? — I was  not  cal- 
culating upon  picking  the  boys  out  of  the  schools. 

2689.  We  have  endowments  mentioned  here  which 
might  Ire  made  available  for  Intermediate  schools 
under  the  parochial  system  1 — I want  to  get  rid  of  the 
parochial  system  altogether. 

2690.  I mean  au  amalgamated  parochial  system, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  have  au  Intermediate  school 
for  the  clever  boys  ? — I think  we  ought  to  develop  the 
Grammar  school  as  much  as  possible, 

2691.  Do  you  tliink  the  Cork  Grammar  School 

would  meet  that  want  ?••- Most  decidedly.  The  boys 

would  rather  go  out  of  the  city  for  quiet  for  their 
studies.  As  to  technical  education,  if  it  was  possible 
in  some  kind  of  way  to  give  us  technical  education 
through  the  Bluecoat,  it  is  a want  that  must  be  sup- 
plied somehow. 

2692.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  an  opinion 
whether  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  establish  a 
separate  school  for  technical  education,  or  to  provide  a 
staff  of  technical  teachers  who  would  go  from  one 
school  to  another  and  teach  in  all  successively  1 — It  is 
new  to  me,  and  I have  hardly  formed  a judgment  upon 
it,  but  I think  either  way  would  work  very  well ; I think 
l would  rather  have  it  locally  at  one  particular  place, 
and  the  children  to  go  at  a particular  hour  for  that 
technical  education.  Of  course,  as  you  asked  a question 
to  a former  witness  about  drawing — a school  could  not 
be  a school  at  all  if  it  did  not  teach  that  much,  and  all 
that  is  possible  of  the  theory  of  technical  education. 

2693.  One  good  drawing  master  could  teach  in  the 
four  schools? — Yes. 

2694.  And  (here  would  be  a great  economy  in  that 
arrangement  ! — My  master  teaches  drawing  ns  well  as 
ho  is  able,  and  wo  have  been  very  successful  in  that 
branch  of  our  technical  work. 

2695.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  there  would 
be  only  a small  portion  of  the  school  time  devoted  to 
drawing,  and  what  I understand  Dr.  Molloy  to  sug- 
gest is,  that  a good  master  would  go  one  hour  to  one 
school,  and  another  hour  to  another  school  1 — I would 
be  most  happy  to  have  that. 

2(596,  You  have  spoken  of  the  Model  School,  do 
you  regard  the  Model  School  as  belonging  to  your 
Church  1 — I beg  your  pardon  if  I left  such  an  impres- 
sion, but  it  is  so  used  by  my  people  that  I delight  in 
it,  and  I am  so  thankful  to  have  it,  it  has  done  more 
good  than  I could  tell  you.  My  boys  have  gone  there 
and  had  a first-class  education,  and  children  of  better 
classes,  that  don’t  like  to  mix  with  the  humbler 
children  (I  don’t  approve  of  that  at  all,  but  still  I 
cannot  force  my  parents,  and  don’t  do  so),  have  taken 
such  advantage  of  the  Model  School,  Carmichael’s,  and 
St  Luke’s  School  that  I have  felt  quite  thankful  that 
there  was  that  opening  f6r  Intermediate  education. 
Those  who  could  not  afford  to  go  to  more  expensive 
schools  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Model 
School,  Carmichael,  and  St.  Luke’s,  and  have  obtained 
a first-class  education. 

2697.  How  many  arc  at  the  Model  School  1 — I 
think  212. 

2698.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  the  Model  School  has 
been  successful,  you  think  ? — I delight  in  it  as  being 
most  successful,  it  has  filled  a most  important  gap. 
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Oct.  18, 188?. 

Kev.  Canon 
Harley. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


ST.  FINN  BARR’S  SCHOOL. 


Very  Bcv. 

Samuel  0. 
Madden,  d.d. 


Very  Rev.  Samuel  0.  Madden,  d.d.,  Dean  of  Cork,  sworn. 


2699.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yon  have  under 
your  charge  St.  Finn  Barr’s  Parochial  National 
school  1 — Yes,  I am  the  manager. 

2700.  Has  the  school  any  endowment  except  under 
Mrs.  Shearman’s  will? — Nothing. 

2701.  What  are  the  school  premises  ? — There  is  one 
large  schoolroom,  built  many  years  ago,  chiefly  by 
subscriptions  of  the  clergy,  in  honour  of  the  late  Dean 
Newman.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Newman 
Schoolhonse,  and  we  have  just  built  a residence  for  the 
schoolmistress.  Those  are  all  the  premises  we  have. 

2702.  How  do  you  hold  those  premises  1—  There  is 
another  house  on  the  same  portion  of  ground : we 
hold  the  whole  under  a lease,  anil  the  rent  of  this  other 
house,  which  is  not  in  our  possession,  pays  the  rent  of 
the  whole,  so  that  practically  wo  don’t  pay  any  rent. 

2703.  By  whom  is  the  rent  paid? — I really  could 
not  tell  you. 

2704.  Is  it  Church  land  ? — No. 

2705.  Is  your  property  indemnified  in  some  way 
against  the  rent? — It  is  ; we  don’t  pay  any  rent. 

2706.  You  don’t  know  what  your  term  is? — I do 
not.  Mr.  Verliug  Gregg  would  be  able  to  answer 
those  questions,  the  documents  are  held  by  him. 

2707.  Is  it  on  the  same  piece  of  land  you  have  built 
the  teacher’s  residence  ? — Yes. 

2708.  What  attendance  of  children  have  you  1— 
The  average  is  thirty-nine. 

2709.  Is  it  a mixed  school? — It  is,  but  we  have 
only  little  boys,  because,  before  I was  made  Dean,  a 
boys’  school  we  had  was  joined  with  the  Christchurch 
school,  and  our  older  boys  go  to  that  school. 

2710.  What  are  your  views  upon  the  future 
management  of  tho  school  ? — I am  very  much  in  favour 
of  this  proposal  to  have  four  district  schools.  I have 
a great  deal  of  experience  of  many  of  the  parishes 
mentioned,  for  I was  curate  of  St.  Peter’s  for  seven 
years,  I was  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Christchurch, 
and  I am  now  rector  of  St.  Finn  Barr’s,  and  I know 
their  wants,  and  am  of  opinion  that  tho  education 
given  to  our  boys  in  these  schools  is  not  at  all  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  what  I hope  it  may  be  if  this  pro- 
posed scheme  is  carried  out.  I don’t  know  whether  I 
would  be  much  affected,  because  I have  a pretty  good 


school  as  it  is  for  girls  and  infants ; but  our  boys,  I 
think,  would  bo  very  much  benefited  by  the  change 
Part  of  the  scliemo  was  that  one  of  the  district  schools 
should  be  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cathedral  and  St.  Nicolas’  church,  but  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  about  the  site. 

2711.  It  would  bo  prudent  to  utilise  your  existing 
buildings  1 — I have  a very  fine  schoolroom  in  a veiy 
suitable  locality. 

2712.  How  is  Mrs.  Shearman’s  money  paid? 

Through  the  Rector  of  Christchurch — £10  Irish— 
practically  .£8  5s.  yearly  ; that  is  the  only  endowment 
I have.  Tt  is  charged  with  the  condition  of  teaching 
tho  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  if  convenient,  but 
it  is  not  convenient.  I might  remark  that  under  the 
will  of  one  of  the  Deanes,  Moses,  I think,  it  was  in- 
tended that  a portion  of  the  endowment  should  go  to 
Christchurch ; for  some  reason,  I believe  the  property 
having  failed,  Christohhrch  got  no  advantage.  This 
would  strengthen  the  claim  of  Christchurch  to  have  a 
district  school  and  get  some  of  the  endowment,  because 
it  was  plainly  tho  intention  of  the  testator  that  a por- 
tion of  his  property  should  go  to  Christchurch. 

2713.  Canon  Harley. — Allow  me  to  say  that  my 
Vestry  are  determined,  if  matters  are  not  arranged,, 
that  they  will  puo  in  their  claim  for  a proportion  of 
the  £2,000  that  they  did  not  receive,  from  whatever 
cause ; that  Moses  Deane’s  bequest  ought  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  different  parities  mentioned. 
We  believe  wo  have  an  equitable  claim,  but  we  don't 
want  to  raise  any  question  if  the  scheme  can  be  so 
arranged  that  we  shall  reccivo  tho  benefit  educationally 
of  the  endowments. 

2714.  — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Von  speak  not 
only  for  yourself,  but  for  your  parishioners,  in  advoca- 
ting this  proposal  of  the  Diocesan  Board  ? 

Canon  Harley. — Entirely,  and  I also  wish  to 
mention  that  wo  wish  the  £8  7s.  that  is  given  for 
clothing  out  of  Mrs.  Shearman’s  bequest  to  be  added 
to  the  £12  6a.,  and  go  into  tho  educational  fund,  we 
consent  not  to  receive  it  for  clothes  any  more,  or  for 
the  general  poor,  but  to  throw  it  into  this  educational 
fund  in  order  to  get  all  the  benefit  educationally  we 
can. 


GLENBROOK  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 


2715.  Mr.  IV.  D'Esterre  Parker. — I gave  notice 
sometime  ago  about  tbe  endowment  of  tho  school  at 
Glenbrook,  and  I wish  to  know  if  your  lordship  can 
hear  it  at  this  inquiry. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wo  looked  into  it,  and 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial endowment  with  which,  we  could  deal. 

Mr.  Parker. — The  schoolhouse,  ground,  and  building 
have  been  diverted  from  the  original  intention. 

2716.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  was  only 
the  site  and  building  ? 

Mr.  Parker. — No  more. 

- 2717.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  school  is  in- 
operative, and  we  could  never  settle  a scheme  for  tbe 
future  management  and  government  of  a mere  building 
where  there  is  no  fund. 

Mr.  Parker. — Are  the  children  to  be  deprived  of  the 
institution  ? 

2718.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  not  used  as 
a school  ? 

Mr.  Parker. — It  is  under  tho  National  Board  at 
present.  It  was  originally  given  by  my  father  to 
educate  children  under  the  Itildore-streot  Society’s 
rules,  and  then  circumstances  compelled  us  to  put  it 
under  the  National  Board.  Now  some  of  tho  Church 
people  have  converted  part  of  tho  building  for  Church 


purposes  and  sond  the  children  upstairs  to  a room 
which  is  quite  inadequate — they  have  been  grabbing 
the  room. 

2719.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  holds  the 
plane  ? 

Mr.  Parker. — The  Bishop  and  the  Rector,  the 
trustees  in  whom  my  father  vested  it.  I am  my 
father’s  representative.  I don’t  object  to  the  Church 
people  using  it  on  Sunday. 

27 20.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  not  a school 
that  comes  within  our  compulsory  powers,  and  there 
is  no  endowment  except  the  building.  The  whole 
point  is  as  to  the  management  of  this  house ; the  trustees 
could  set  that  right,  and,  if  they  are  not  administering 
the  property  in  accordance  with  their  trust,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  or  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  or  probably  the  County 
Court  could  remedy  it. 

Mr.  Parker. — That  would  be  expensive. 

2721.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  would  not  be 
exponsive  to  write  a letter  to  the  Commissioners  ol 
Charitable  Bequests  calling  on  them  to  exercise  their 
powers  to  compel  the  trustees  to  carry  out  their  trust, 
if  they  are  not  doing  so. 

Mi*.  Parker. — Thank  you,  my  lord. 
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CORK  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
Archdeacon  ArehdaU  examined. 


2722.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  the 
Grammar  School  is  the  property  of  a Limited  Liability 
Company  1 — Yes.  Major  Knapp  is  secretary,  and  I 
think  the  Articles  of  Association  would  give  you  the 
information. 

2723.  How  many  shareholders  are  there  ? — Seven. 

2723a.  What  is  the  capital! — Now  .£3,000. 

2724.  The  sclioolhonse  cost,  with  improvements, 
£2, GOO  ! — There  has  been  about  £1,000  lost  on  the 
working  of  the  school,  and  all  that  has  been  borne 
by  the  founders. 

2725.  Do  you  know  how  the  proprietors  desire,  if 
they  do  desire,  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  place  ? 

The  school  was  founded  entirely  for  the  purpose  of 

giving  a better  class  boys’  school  for  higher  education  in 
thecity.  The  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  the  Dean  ofCork,  and 
myself,  Mr.  Usbome,  Mr.  Goulding,  and  Captain 
Bigot  Benmish  were  the  original  proprietors.  We 
paid  £2,000  for  the  premises,  and  spent  about  £G00 
afterwards.  We  engaged  a very  highly  qualified  and 
a very  considerable  staff  of  teachers  for  all  depart- 
ments. The  public  for  some  reason  did  not  second 
our  efforts.  We  have  no  object  whatever  in  carrying 
the  school  on  except  for  the  public  advantage  and 
would  be  most  anxious  that  the  premises  should  be 
used  for  on  Intermediate  school — a school  for  higher 
education,  in  auy  way  that  the  Commissioners  might 
consider  desirable.  If  we  could  obtain  an  endowment 
I don't  think  you  would  have  any  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  company. 

2726.  Would  you  be  in  a position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  proposed  scheme  for  organizing  the  Cork 
schools  1 — We  would  be  quite  happy  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  board  you  would  constitute  for  managing 


the  other  schools,  and  such  a board  would [ very  well  Archdeacon 
administer  the  school.  Archdall 

2727.  Then  we  will  ask  you  to  call  a meeting  of 
your  shareholders,  who  are  the  only  people  really  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  if  you  send  us  a 
copy  of  your  articles  of  association  with  a statement 
of  wlrnt  you  are  willing  to  do,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
carry  it  our  for  you. 

2728.  Dr.  Tkajll. — Would  your  idea  of  the  Inter- 
mediate school  be  that  it  should  be  one  for  the  sons  of 
the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  to,  or  be 
part  of  the  parochial  system  for  the  elevation  of  the 
higher  boys  picked  from  the  National  schools'! — I 
think  it  might  be  applied  to  both. 

2729.  Would  you  think  it  to  be  an  advantage 
that  the  boys  coining  from  primary  schools  could 
come  in  on  cheaper  terms,  and  the  income  derived 
from  them  could  be  supplemented  by  the  larger 
fees  paid  by  the  sons  of  gentlemen  ? — I think 
so.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a great  want  in  Cork 
to  enable  boys  who  have  received  a very  good  primary 
education  going  on  afterwards  to  the  higher  grades, 
and  these  boys  are  often  turned  aside  for  that  reason. 

2730.  Would  it  be  a good  allocation  of  the  money 
of  the  Bluecoat  to  pay  fees  for  boys  coming  from 
those  National  schools  to  this  school  1 — I think  it 
would. 

2731.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — It  is  not  a 
school  for  winch  we  would  undertake  to  settle  a 
scheme  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  really  a 
private  unendowed  school,  although  owned  by  a com- 
pany, but  if  the  company  wish  to  act  with  the  others, 
we  will  bo  happy  to  exercise  our  powers  to  help 
you. 


ST.  NICOLAS’  SCHOOL. 


2732.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  only  other 
parochial  school  on  our  list  is  St.  Nioolas’  ! 

Dean  Madden. — That  is  a very  large  polish  school 

2733.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  it! — The 
Incumbent,  Dr.  Webster,  is  a very  great  educationalist, 
and  I am  suro  he  would  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the 
Commissioners.  It  is  a parish  that  bounds  mine,  there 
are  a great  number  of  new  buildings  for  mechanics 
there,  and  some  of  the  children  attend  my  school.  It 
is  a parish  in  which  it  is  absolutely  essential  there 
should  be  a good  school,  and  there  is  a good  school  there. 

2734.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a large 


endowment  connected  with  St.  Nicolas’  from  Moses 
Deane  and  others  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Thorpe. — Portion  of  my  endowments 
comes  to  me  through  Dr.  Webster,  the  Eliza  Smith  £23 
half-yearly. 

Dean  Madden. — The  sixth  of  the  resolutions  we 
passed  contains  this  clause  : — 

“That,  in  any  scheme  proposed  to  the  Commissioners,  a 
clause  should  be  introduced  to  the  effect  that,  without  the 
consent  of  tho  present  incumbent  of  any  parish,  there  shall 
be  no  interference  with  existing  parochial  endowments  dur- 
ing his  incumbency.” 


Rev.  George  Webster,  d.d.,  sworn. 


2735.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  are  the 
rector  of  St.  Nicolas’s  parish  1 — Yes. 

2736.  How  long  have  you  been  rector! — Nearly 
thirty  years. 

2737.  There  are  several  schools  in  your  parish  that 
have  property.  First,  St.  Nicolas’s  Parochial  National 
Boys'  School  appears  to  have  an  endowment  from  Moses 

Deane!— Yes. 

2738.  What  is  the  present  amount  of  the  endow- 
ment!—£166  a year. 

2739.  The  former  report  states  it  was  £5.559 17 s.  8 d. 
Government  Stock,  producing  £166  16s.  a year! — Yes, 
that  is  quite  right. 

2740.  You  receive  that  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  1 — Yes. 

.^.°  7™  know  under  what  trust  they  hold  it! 
--Well,  it  is  under  Mose3  Deane's  will.  When  I came 
to  the  parish  I found  an  entry  in  tho  will  as  if  he 
wished  to  spend  about  £1,000  on  an  almshouse  in  St. 
-Nicolas's  parish,  and  I wrote  to  the  Commissioners, 


putting  the  facts  of  the  case  before  them.  They  wrote  r8V.  Gcoige 
back  to  say  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  a Webster, 
question  that  had  been  settled  in  1 821.  They  would 
make  no  change;  so  accordingly  the  whole  endow- 
ment ever  since  1821  has  gone  to  the  support  of  the 
Moses  Deane’s  schooL 

2742.  That  school  is  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board! — It  was  amalgamated  in  1859  with  the  Paro- 
chial National  School. 

2743.  Were  they  not  connected  with  the  National 
Board  until  1859! — No,  but  they  were  wretched, 
miserable,  parochial  schools,  and  were  always  kept  np 
in  connection  with  Moses  Deane’s  school. 

2744.  Have  you  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls ! 

— Quite  separate. 

2745.  What  is  now  the  average  attendance  1 — The 
average  I have  now  in  a paper  before  me  does  not 
include  the  industrial  boys.  In  the  higher  female 
school  the  number  on  the  rolls  this  year  is  ,48 — average 
35.  Female  infant  school,  on  the  rolls,  48-9 — 
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average  36.  Male  infant  schools,  on  the  rolls,  52 — 
average  37.  In  the  higher  male  school  the  number 
on  the  rolls,  59'6 — average  40,  which  is  a marvellous 
average. 

2746.  That  makes  four  schools  1 — Yes ; I call  Moses 
Duane’s  school  five,  and  the  Industrial  school  six. 

2747.  What  is  Moses  Deane’s  school?  I under- 
stood you  to  say  that  your  schools  were  amalgamated  ? 
— Oh,  no,  we  have  to  carry  out  the  trusts  of  Moses 
Deane’s  will,  and  clothe  twenty  hoys  and  twenty  girls, 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  will,  which,  of  course, 
would  not  give  that  school  anything  like  the  character 
of  a parochial  school. 

2748.  Is  that  olothing  given  to  pupils  who  attend  the 
National  school? — They  attend  the  National  school. 

2749.  Are  they  educated  separately  ? — No,  they  are 
iaught  together. 

2750.  Are  the  children  in  the  school  called  Moses 
Deane’s  included  in  the  numbers  you  have  given  us  1 — 
They  are. 

2751.  Then  you  have  four  separate  schools  under 
the  National  Board,  and  under  Moses  Deane’s  bequest 
you  clothe  twenty  hoys  and  twenty  girls  ? — Yes. 

2752.  Is  Moses  Deane’s  trust  devoted  exclusively 
to  clothing? — To  clothing  and  education. 

2753.  How  do  yon  apply  the  £166  16s.  ?— Out  of 
Moses  Deane’s  fund  I give  my  head  master  £25  a 
year,  my  head  mistress  £25,  oue  of  the  senior  mis- 
tresses £12,  and  another  £25. 

2754.  You  spoke  of  higher  schools : what  is  the 
highest  class  of  education  given  in  the  schools? — The 
National  Board  programme,  quite  up  to  the  sixth 
class— -of  course  including  drawing,  and  all  that  kind 
of  tiling.  Then  the  teacher  teaches  special  classes,  if 
they  wish  to  earn  French  or  anytliing  of  that  sort. 
We  call  them  “higher”  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  distinctive  names  to  them. 

2755.  Are  they  all  in  the  same  locality? — They  are 
all  under  the  same  roof — a very  largo  building,  quite 
close  to  the  church. 

2756.  How  do  you  hold  the  buildings? — That  is 
the  most  important  thing  that  I wish  to  bring  before 
the  Commission.  Up  to  the  present  the  buildings  are 
in  a most  unsatisfactory  state.  I want  to  know  first, 
whether  the  Commission  has  power  to  create  a body 
that  will  hold  the  property,  for  instance,  of  an  Indus- 
trial school? 

2757.  We  have  power  to  create  n body  to  hold  any 
educational  property  whatever,  including  that  of  an 
Industrial  school.  ( Witness). — I am  very  glad  to  hear 
that,  because  I was  greatly  afraid  it  was  otherwise,  on 
account  of  the  possibility  that  once  this  property 
passes  into  the  hands  of  my  successor  he  might  turn 
them  into  corn  stores. 

2758.  Kindly  tell  us  how  the  schools  are  held? — 
lb  is  complicated.  First,  part  is  built  upon  a large. 
Iiroperty  that  used  to  belong  to,  or  was  held  in  trust 
by,  the  Bishops  of  Cork  for  the  support  of  the  choir 
in  St.  Finn  Barr’s  Cathedral,  called  St.  John  of  Joru- 
•salera.  A strip  belongs  to  that  property,  which  has 
been  bought  by  a private  individual.  The  Bishops 
were  never  able  to  give  more  than  a forty  years’  lease, 
and  I am  extremely  anxious  about  it,  because  the  lease 
of  it  will  expire  in  1902. 

2759.  Is  it  a renewable  lease  ? — I don't  know  what 
the  present  landlord  would  do. 

2760.  Is  it  a renewable  lease? — I don't  know  what 
changes  the  law  has  made,  but  the  present  proprietor, 
Mr.  Reeves,  is  a clergyman  in  this  diocese.  He  has 
bought  the  whole  property. 

2761.  You  mean  to  say  that  he  has  bought  the  re- 
version upon  your  lease  ? — Of  course,  I am  secure  up 
to  1902. 

2762.  Is  the  property  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses ?— It  has  been  devoted  to  educational  purposes 
from  time  immemorial.  The  building  was  built  in 
1821,  at  the  time  Moses  Deane’s  will  came  into  opera- 
tion. Moses  Deane’s  charity,  as  far  as  I can  make 
out,  was  property  left  in  the  last  century,  and  it  was 


worked  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Quarry,  who  was  a CW 
limn  in  this  city,  and  some  others,  and  I got  other  n%. 
perty  called  Smith’s  Charity.  ^ 

2763.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  that  portion  of  the 

property  ? — It  is  a curious  thing  that  I pay  £30  a 
year  rent  for  the  first  take,  and  part  of  that  property 
which  is  embraced  in  the  £30  belongs  to  a gentleman, 
Mr.  Alcock  S towel  1.  I took  more  property  after! 
wards,  and  part  of  that  which  I have  so  taken  belongs 
to  Sk  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  part  of  it  heloiiffstn 
Mr.  Alcock  Stawell.  6 

2764.  What  interest  have  you  got  in  that  1— I built 
two  very  splendid  schools. 

2765.  What  is  your  tenure?— I hold  under  a lease 
that  will  expire  in  1902. 

2766.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — How  many  leases  are 
there  ? — There  would  be  really  only  two.  One  strip 
belongs  to  St.  Jolm  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  strip  facing 
Cove-street  belongs  to  Mr.  Alcock  Stawell. 

2767.  When  you  speak  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
what  do  you  refer  to  ? — A very  large  property  grunted 
by  Charles  IT.  to  the  Bishops  of  Cork  ior  the  support 
of 'the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  and  which  tire  Bishops  of 
Cork  administered  as  long  as  the  Church  was  esta- 
blished, hut  when  the  Church  was  disestablished  the 
property  went  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Commis- 
sion,  and  it  lias  been  sold  in  the  market  and  has  been 
bought  by  this  private  gentleman. 

2768.  The  portion  of  your  schools  built  upon  that 
property  is  held  under  lease,  ns  I understand,  which 
will  expire  in  1902  ? — Yes. 

27C9.  Lord  Jnstioo  FitzGibbon. — We  could  not 
extend  the  term  devoted  to  educational  purposes  if 
the  reversion  on  that  term  is  private  property.  We 
cannot  take  private  propei-ty  and  give  it  to  educa- 
tional purposes  ? — Tliat  is  the  very  question. 

2770.  But  we  can  create  a corporate  body  to  hold 
whatever  proi>erty  is  devoted  to  educatioual  purposes, 
and  such  a body  might  have  a bettor  chance  of  pre- 
serving the  endowment  and  of  dealing  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  tbo  reversion  ? — I think  so. 

2771.  Lord  J usticc  Naish. — To  whom  do  you  pay 
rent  t — I pay  rent  to  the  agent  of  Mr.  Alcock  StawelL 

2772.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — I don't  quite 
understand  your  title  between  Mr.  Alcock  Stawell 
and  the  other  lot  ? — Mr.  Alcock  Stawell  really  owns 
the  entire  holding,  and  I bought  a second  part  from 
Mr.  Itochu  who  held  under  Mr.  Alcock  Stawell. 

2773.  Was  wlmt  you  bought  only  the  teuait’a  in- 
terest ? — That  is  all. 

2774.  Does  that  tenant's  interest  expire  along  with 
the  other  in  1902  ? — That  is  what  I was  going  to  tall 
you.  You  may  make  it  all  one  under  Alcock  Stawell. 
There  is  a corner  that  I cannot  find  out  when  it  fell 
into  the  bauds  of  the  parish,  and  I have  no  lease  of  it 
It  is  part  of  the  £30  a year  rent,  and  Mr.  Alcock 
Stawell  lias  no  lease,  and  his  tenant  has  no  lease,  and 
how  it  came  to  the  parish  is  to  me  a mystery, 
or  how  it  was  held  originally.  All  I can  find 
out  is  that  in  1821  they  paid  £15  a year  for 
one  part  of  that,  and  that  then  £15  a year  was  added. 

I cannot  find  out  when.  That  is  at  the  corner  of 
Nicolas’s  Church-lane.  How  the  land  is  really  held 
by  us  I cannot.£tty,  it  is  held  by  us  under  no  lease 
whatever,  only  there  is  a presumption  of-  course  that 
the  property  was  handed  over  and  the  buildings  put 
on  it.  It  was  before  my  time  the  £15  rent  was 
added. 

2775.  You  get  one  receipt  for  the  whole  £30  a 
year  rent? — Yes. 

2776.  Has  it  been  all  treated  as  held  for  the  same 
term  ? — I cannot  say  that,  because  the  lease  of  part  u 
for  900  years.  That  used  to  be  ail  old  approach  to 
the  church  and  is  Mr.  Alcock  Stawell’a  We  wanted 
to  get  a lease  for  this  and  he  wus  quite  willing  to  give 
it,  and  I think  he  is  quite  willing  to  give  it  new,  bu 
he  could  not  give  it  at  the  time  the  select  vestry 
wanted  him  to  give  it,  in  1871,  because  he  was  under 
age,  and  then  the  select  vestry  took  the  whole  thing 
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out  of  ruy  hands  since  1871,  aud  nothing  has  been 
done.  If  "they  had  left  it  in  my  hands  1 would  have 
polished  the  whole  thing  off  in  a few  months. 

2777.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  think  yon 
could  get  an  extension  of  the  lease  1— Yes,  in  a couple 
of  months. 

2778.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  since  to  get 
the  lease  extended  ? — No  serious  attempt. 

2779.  Dr.  Traill. — Mr.  Alcock  Suiwell  would  be 
ready  to  do  it  now! — Well,  he  is  of  full  age,  and  the 
select  vestry  are  a great  body. 

2780.  Lord  J ustiee  FitzGibbon. — And  they  might 
have  got  a lease  for  the  whole  1 — Yes. 

2781.  Who  pays  the  £30  ? — I know  nothing  at  all 
about  that. 

2782.  Why  don’t  the  select  vestry  pay  it  if  they 
have  taken  it  out  of  your  hands  ? — The  select  vestry 
pay  £25  for  the  additional  part  which  I took,  which 
has  the  almshouse  and  the  girls’  schools. 

2783.  Is  the  almshouse  in  the  same  building  as 
the  schools? — No,  the  almshouse  nud  the  girls’  schools 
and  the  new  approach  to  the  church  were  all  oue 
take.  I got  it  up  by  giving  £30  to  M rs.  Roche  as  an 
annuity  for  her  life,  and  paying  £25  a year  reut. 
She  is  dead  long  since,  and  now  the  select  vestry  pay 
£25  a year  upon  that.  They  are  two  or  three  years 
in  debt,  I tbink,  but  I don’t  know. 

2784.  What  is  them  interest  in  that? — I don’t 
think  tlieir  interest  is  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
years  more. 

2785.  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  reversion  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty  years? — Mr.  Alcock  Stawell — 
Mr.  Alcock  Stawell  again. 

2786.  Dr.  Traill. — I think  you  said  there 
was  a lease  of  900  years  of  part  of  that? — 
No.  The  approach  to  the  church  was  taken, 
when  the  new  church  of  St.  Nicolas’s  was  being 
built,  on  the  faith  that  the  corporation  would 
improve  the  condition  of  Cove-street,  build  a new 
city  hall,  aud  put  a bridge  across  tho  river  there. 
The  corporation  have  not  done  any  of  those  three 
things,  but  the  people  of  St.  Nioolus'.s  pa y £9  a year 
for  that. 


2787.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  a long 
term  for  that  ? — 900  years. 

2788.  What  part  of  your  school  property  is  built 
under  tho  900  years’  term  ? — My  workshops,  my  big 
schoolroom,  and  what  we  call  No.  7 dormitoiy  in  the 
industrial  school — a very  large  room. 

2789.  Have  you  any  maps  of  these  buildings  or 
holdings  ? — I really  could  not  say.  All  the  documents 
were  handed  over  to  the  solicitor  to  the  select  vestry 
in  1871,  and  I got  two  or  three  the  other  day  by 
hogging  for  them,  but  they  ore  of  no  great  importance. 

2790.  How  would  you  propose  to  constitute  a body 
to  hold  all  that  property  ? — I think  tho  great  advan- 
tage— to  my  mind  the  exceeding  advantage,  and  the 
absence  of  it  I wonld  call  a blot — would  be  that  there 
should  be  a body  created  in  Cork  of  Home  sort  who 
would  seo  that  the  schools  would  be  always  preserved 
for  educational  purposes.  I,  my  own  self,  collected 
£7,000  for  building  them,  and  I certainly  would 
haimt  the  man  after  my  death,  if  I could,  who  would 
turn  them  into  com  stores.  I think  if  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  some  sort  of  Corporation,  who  would 
n°la  the  property,  it  would  make  the  chances  of  that 
nuinitesimal.  Also  the  industrial  school,  which  is 
equally  undefended,  would  require  tho  same  provision, 
lor  there  is  no  body  to  protect  the  property,  not 
even  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  and  the  only 
persons  mentioned  in  the  leases  are  people  that  have 
ceased  to  exist  now. 


• Bn*  ■G-ow  “ the  industrial  school  building  held- 
i thf  one  property,  or  is  it  on  an  independe 
sue  f—ihe  places  I have  told  you  of  are  built  on  i. 
top  of  that  building— that  is  what  we  cull  No. 
^o.  6 dormitory  is  built  on  the  top  of  what  used  to 
tb!  n * spools. . I built  two  large  girls’  schools 
the  Great  Gate,  as  we  call  it  in  .St.  Nicolas,  at  ve 


great  cost,  to  bring  the  girls  out  of  the  boys’  school  Oct.  is,  issr. 
altogether.  They  are  only  day  schools.  j,  ~ 

2792.  Whether  do  you  propose  a parochial  body  to  Webster, 
hold  this  property,  or  do  you  fall  in  with  the  proposal 

to  have  a general  body  for  the  whole  city  of  Cork  ? — 

I would  certainly  rather  have  a body  extending  over 
all  Cork. 

2793.  Do  you  approve  of  the  proposal  in  reference 
to  St.  Nicolas's,  that  this  property  to  which  you  have 
referred  should  be  vested  with  the  property  of  the 
other  schools  of  the  city,  iu  some  general  body  for  the 
purposes  of  management  1 — With  certain  limitations  of 
their  jiowers—  -certainly. 

2794.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  limitations 
would  you  propose? — 1 did  not  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  my  reverend  brethren,  hut  I am  utterly 
opposed  to  the  destruction  of  parochial  schools 
in  Cork  j and  I cannot  understand  how  any 
clergyman  would  wish  to  have  his  children  sent 
to  what  is  called  a district  school.  There  is  a very 
large  district  school  in  my  own  parish,  inside  the  walls 
of  which  no  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  has 
put  his  foot  for  many  years  except  the  clergy  of  my 
own  parish,  that  is  called  the  model  school ; and  I 
don’t  understand  how  any  clergyman  could  possibly 
wish  to  have  the  children  of  his  own  congregation 
handed  over  to  the  charge  of  other  clergymen. 

2795.  What  are  the  limits  of  St.  Nicolas  parish  1 
— It  embraces  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the  city 
up  to  the  cathedral. 

2796.  Would  it  suit  your  ideas  if  the  property  was 
vested  in  a joint  body  in  trust  to  manage  this  school 
as  a school  for  the  parish  of  St.  Nicolas  1 — Certainly ; 
because  when  I am  gone  the  Free  Church,  which  is  in 
my  parish,  will  be  created  an  independent  rectory,  and 
will  take  off  a majority  of  the  people  who  are  worth 
anything  in  the  way  of  money,  and  then  St.  Nicolas 
parish  will  be  the  poorest  parish  in  tho  City  of  Cork 
with  an  enormous  Protestant  population. 

2797.  What  is  the  Protestant  population  of  your 
parish? — I think  it  is  3,000.  Some  think  it  is  only 
2,500.  It  was  3,000  the  last  time  I made  an  accurate 
census. 

2798.  Dr.  Tuaill. — Would  your  parish  be  inclined 
to  join  a central  system  so  far  as  to  have  on  inter- 
mediate school  to  which  your  older  boys  and  girls 
might  be  sent  ? — I am  utterly  opposed  to  it 

2799.  Do  you  approve  of  the  inter-mediate  system 
of  education? — I don’t  take  any  interest  in  inter- 
mediate education. 

2800.  Have  you  got  boys  and  girls  fit  to  enter  upon 
a course  of  intermediate  education  ? — 1 would  not  be 
bothered  sending  them. 

2801.  What  becomes  of  tbeir  education  after  they 
leave  you  ? — I don’t  know  exactly  what  you  mean. 

2802.  What  I mean  to  say  is — after  they  arrive  at 
air  age  when  they  would  be  fit  for  intermediate  educa- 
tion have  they  to  go  and  get  that  education  in  other 
schools  in  Cork  ? — I believe  some  of  them  have  gone 
looking  for  those  money  prizes  in  other  schools,  but  i 
don’t  take  any  interest  in  that  matter. 

2803.  Do  you  think  that  education  should  stop  when 
a pupil  leaves  a National  school  ? — I don’t  think  it 
should  ever  stop. 

2804.  How  would  you  provide  for  it  then  ? — I keep 
them  as  long  as  I can  myself  I keep  them  for  the  sake 
of  their-  continued  improvement. 

2805.  Do  you  keep  a class  yourself  for  intermediate 
education? — I do  not. 

2806.  Then  how  are  those  boys  who  become  old 
enough  for  it  to  receive  intermediate  education  ? — As 
well  as  they  can  get  it.  The  teaching  they  are  getting 
in  my  school  is  amply  sufficient ; but  they  ar  e not 
crammed. 

2807.  To  what  age  do  the  pupils  remain  in  your 
school  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  I cannot  keep  them  very 
long — they  axe  so  frequently  picked  up  for  situations 
to  which  they  are  taken. 

2808.  Do  they  remain  with  you  up  to  the  age  rf 
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Oct.  is,  1SS7.  sixteen  ? — I don’t  think  I have  a hoy  of  sixteen  in  the 
H Georea  school.  I have  one  stupid  boy. 

Webster.  B 2809.  Are  there  boys  and  girls  continuing  to  attend 
the  schools  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  1 — About  that 
time  they  leave  me. 

2810.  Do  they  leave  you  for  occupations? — Yes. 

2811.  Are  there  none  of  them  clever  enough  to  get 
further  education  in  the  future  so  a3  to  bettei  their 
position  in  life  ? — I never  clip  the  wings  that  God  has 
given  any  child.  I have  some  of  my  boys  in  Holy 
Orders,  and  I have  some  of  them  in  other  very  respon- 
sible positions. 

2812.  Now  take  the  boy  that  gets  Holy  Orders — ■ 
how  did  he  get  the  education  that  fitted  him  for  the 
Church  1 — By  honest  diligent  study. 

2813.  Under  your  own  personal  supervision? — As 
far  as  he  ever  wanted  it. 

2814.  What  is  your  objootion  to  their  getting  inter- 
mediate education  ? — Cramming. 

28115.  But  do  you  not  think  a good  intermediate 
school  could  be  kept  np  ? — I don’t  think  that  any  in- 
termediate school  could  he  kept  up  unless  it  went  in 
for  the  money  prizes. 

28 1 6.  There  is  an  attempt  heing  made  in  the  Cork 
Grammar  School  to  give  intermediate  education? — I 
am  sorry  to  hear  it. 

2S17.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  understand, 
Dr.  Webster,  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  one  in- 
corpomted  body  should  hold  any  number  of  different 
lots  of  property  under  different  trusts,  and  it  is  equally 
possible  to  create  a separate  corporate  body  for  each 
quantity  of  property  that  is  held  for  the  same  trust. 
The  proposal  is  to  create  one  corporate  body  for  all  the 
Protestant  parochial  endowments  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
which  will  hold  all  tho  property  and  see  that  the 
several  trusts  are  carried  out.  I understand  yon 
desire  that  St.  Nicolas’s  endowment  should  be  vested 
iu  that  body? — I do,  very  much. 

2818.  The  proposal  is  that  the  body  should  bo  con- 
stituted of  tlie  clergy  of  the  various  parishes  with 
laymen  elected  by  the  various  vestries.  In  that  body 
the  representatives  of  St.  Nicolas’s  would  bo  a con- 
stituent part,  but  nothing  more,  hut  tlio  trust  on 
which  each  part  of  the  property  is  to  be  held  would 
be  declared.  As  to  St  Nicolas’s,  it  is  independent 
of  any  other  parish  now,  and  you  desire  that  its  en- 
dowments should  continue  to  bo  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  tho  parish,  or  if  it  ceases  to  exist  that  they  should 
be  preserved  for  education.  Wo  will  ask  you,  at  your 
leisure,  to  give  us  as  accurate  ft  statement  as  you  can 
of  the  property.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  making 
out  your  complicated  title  if  you  can  send  us  any 
original  documents  that  you  have  we  will  read  them 
rather  than  put  you  to  costs.  We  also  wish  you  to 
give  us  a full  statement  of  the  trusts  that  you  would 
wish  to  impose  on  the  now  governing  body.  Wo 
cannot  bind  ourselves  to  carryout  exactly  your  wishes, 
but  we  cannot  settle  any  scheme  without  giving  yon 
ample  opportunity  of  being  heard.  I rather  gathered 
from  the  statements  of  the  other  gentlemen  that  St. 
Nicolas’s  was  intended  to  form  a distinct  in  itself, 
and  whatever  the  effect  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
town  the  “district”  of  St.  Nicolas’s  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  the  parish. 

2819.  Have  you  any  endowment  for  the  Industrial 
School  ? — None  whatever. 

2820.  Is  it  maintained  entirely  by  the  Corporation 
and  Grand  Jury  grants? — No,  indeed.  I have  very 
hard  work  in  begging  for  it  besides.  I must  get  £100 
a year  to  keep  the  school  going. 

2821.  In  voluntary  contributions? — Yes,  up  to 
£150  a year.  Without  that  money  we  could  not 
possibly  keep  up  the  school. 

2822.  What  number  of  boys  have  you  in  the  In- 
dustrial School  ? — Seventy. 

2823.  You  are  certified  for  a hundred  ? — I am  certi- 
fied for  a hundred. 

2824.  Why  ib  not  the  school  full? — I say  it  is  be- 


cause of  the  utter  indifference  and  selfishness  of 
Protestants  of  Ireland. 

2825.  Do  you  mean  in  allowing  you  to  wont  sub- 
scriptions?—Not  at  all.  Iu  not  seeking  for  poor 
starving  children,  and  bringing  them  before  a 
trate  and  sending  them  to  schools  such  as  this.  ° 

2820.  Dr.  Traill.— You  mean  the  Protestants  of 
the  south  of  Ireland  ? — The  school  is  opeu  to  all  Ire. 
land. 

2827.  You  would  not  expeot  us  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  send  children  to  your  school?— I have 
childreniii  my  school  from  the  extreme  north  of  Ireland 

2828.  Lord  Justice  FitzG-ibbox. — Would  there  be 
any  appreciable  increase  in  the  expenditure  by  misuw 
the  number  from  75  to  100? — It  would  be  mueh  more 
easy  to  sustain  ib  at  the  full  number. 

2829.  What  is  the  nearest  Protestant  Industrial 
male  school  to  you  ? — At  Marble  Hill,  Blackrock,  near 
Cork. 

2830.  Does  it  take  the  same  class  of  boys  ?— Yes  • 
and  I think  there  is  a reason  for  that,  because  the 
boys  in  that  school  have  only  a means  of  learning 
agriculture.  To  a certain  extent  they  are  boys  more 
intended  for  agricultural  work,  because  they  have  got 
land  : my  boys  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  clerk- 
ships nud  tilings  of  that  sorb. 

2831.  Wluit  instruction  tlo  you  give  to  prepare  them 
for  such  things? — They  get  the  full  round  of  the  edu- 
cation of  tho  National  Board.  They  are  taught  with 
tho  day  boys,  and  we  go  by  the  law  of  tho  Commis- 
sioners who  very  stupidly  won’t  allow  us  to  count 
thorn  among  the  averages  of  the  day  boys — they  are  not 
so  counted — just  as  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
twenty  years  would  not  allow  a child  educated  in  a 
National  school  to  compete  for  the  Pococko  Scholar- 
ship. Since  I wou  the  victory  in  Huvcourt-street, 
after  twenty  years  of  lighting  to  compel  the  Incor- 
porated Society  to  allow  Protestant  boys  in  National 
schools  to  compete  for  the  Pococke,  it  was  transferred 
to  Marl  borough-street  to  the  National  Board,  that 
board  will  not  allow  industrial  schoolboys  to  bo  counted 
in  the  averages  of  tho  day  boys.  The  Incorporated 
Society  would  not  give  us  any  uncouragomeut  Ijecause 
they  are  kept  up  to  maintain  Protestant  schools,  and 
now  tlie  Commissioners  of  National  Education  will 
not  nllow  us  any  encoumgeinont  because  they  are 
founded  to  keep  up  mixed  schools ; and  to  the  present 
hour  I say  they  are  most  stupidly  refusing  to  allow 
industrial  boys  to  be  counted  among  tho  averages  of 
National  schools.  There  aro  vory  few  patrons  in  Ire- 
land who  allow  National  and  industrial  schools  under 
the  sumo  roof,  and  who  foster  there  education  givenin 
common,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commissioners. 

2832.  Your  seventy  industrial  hoys  are  being  taught 
in  the  same  school  with  tho  National  boys  ? — Yes.  Of 
courao,  tho  masters  are  specially  paid  for  them,  and 
tho  head  master  gets  a groat  deal  for  his  passes  from 
tlie  Industrial  School  Fund. 

2833.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  won’t  they  allow  them  to 
bo  counted  in  the  National  school  averages  ? — Because 
the  Commissioners  in  Maidborongh-street  were  founded 
by  her  Majesty  for  tlie  purpose  of  supporting  National 
schools,  and  they  admit  children  of  every  denomination. 
They  aro  an  undenominational  board,  while  the  indus- 
trial schools  are  denominational,  and  it  is  them  function 
in  life  to  destroy  denominational  schools. 

2834.  But  if  they  oouxe  from  a denominational 
school  to  an  undenominational  school  like  a National 
Bchool  why  should  not  they  he  couuted  among  the 
averages? — As  to  that  you  must  ask  the  Commissioner 
of  National  Education,  and  I wish  to  goodness  you 
could  get  them  to  give  an  answer. 

2835.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— So  fur  as  I know 
the  reason  is  that  thoro  is  a grant  already  given 
for  tho  maintaiuauco  and  instruction  of  industrial  boys 
which  is  supposed  to  bo  sufiicient  and  therefore  they 
will  not  give  a second  grant  from  public  funds  through 
tho  National  Board  ?— That  is  not  the  real  reason,  ana 
I am  in  a position  to  say  so.  That  would  be  an  un- 
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answerable  argument  if  the  Government,  which  only 
pays  5s.  a week,  gave  us  who  are  the  patrons  of  indus- 
trial schools  enough  money  to  both  clothe  feed  and 
educate  the  boys  ; but  they  don’t  give  it,  or  anything 
approaching  to  it.  The  whole  thing  would  not  cost 
the  Commissioners  £500  a year,  and  for  this  £500  a 
year  they  are  grudging  us  what  we  so  urgently  need, 
and  creating  irritation  among  nil  the  managers.  There 
is  one  reverend  mother  at  ICinsale,  and  there  are  one 
or  two  others  in  the  North  — where  the  Homan 
Catholic  National  school  has  a lady  patron  who  is 
manager  of  the  industrial  school. 

2836.  The  industrial  school  money  is  not  paid 
through  the  National  Board  1 — Certainly  not.  It  is 
paid  through  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

2837.  They  both  come  out  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
end? — Yes,  in  the  end.  The  argument  would  be  un- 
answerable if  the  sum  got  from  the  Treasury,  Corpora- 
tion, and  Grand  Jury  was  euough  to  clothe,  educate, 
and  feed  the  boys  and  girls.  But  we  don’t  get  enough. 
If  the  case  of  my  friend  of  the  Greenmount  School 
was  examined  it  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  as 
mine.  The  Blue  Book  cau  bo  referred  to,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  average  cost  of  the  boys  in  my  school 
is  much  the  same  us  in  the  Greenmount  School — and 
pretty'  much  the  same  all  over  Ireland.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  we  do  not  get  enough  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  boys  and  girls. 

2838.  How  much  is  allowed  ? — 5s. 

2839.  How  much  do  you  receive  from  the  grand 
juries  1 — That  depends  a great  deal  on  the  grand 
jury. 

2840.  Do  not  the  grand  juries  give  2s.  6<f.  1 — Some 
grand  juries  do,  but  one  grand  jury  that  meets  in 
Clonmel  won’t  give  me  anything  and  owes  me  £26. 
Grand  juries  are  not  bound  to  give  a halfpenny.  The 
grand  jury  of  Cork  only  gives  Is.,  hut  the  other  day  1 
believe  we  twisted  C d.  more  out  of  them. 

2841.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a grant  for  in- 
dustrial school  education  in  addition  to  tho  grant 
for  maintenance  1 — The  question  is  u very  com- 
plex one.  Any  real  friend  of  the  National  Board 
knows  the  awful  importance  of  it.  We  get  that 
which  everyone  knows  tho  importance  of  getting — 
that  is  teachers  of  the  samo  class  as  National  school 
teachers.  For  example,  my  second  master  is  in  tho 
industrial  school,  and  is  a highly  qualified  teacher 
under  the  National  Board,  but  I have  to  pay  him  very 
largely  in  order  to  get  his  services,  and  the  fact  of  his 
teaching  in  St.  Nicolas’s  Industrial  Schools  has  not  dis- 
qualified him  from  taking  a position  in  a National 
school  if  it  offers  itself.  But  it  is  not  a money  ques- 
tion as  far  as  I am  concerned,  it  is  the  esprit  it  corps, 
it  is  the  morale  of  the  tiling.  I pay  my  teachers  very 
largely,  and  I also  pay  the  National  school  teachers 
school  fees  out  of  the  industrial  school  fund,  and 
the  result  fees  also,  so  as  to  keep  the  children  on  a 
level  with  the  others.  The  people  I am  trying  to 
fight  are  most  inconsistent.  If  the  Commissioners 
said  they  would  not  allow  an  industrial  school  to  be  at 
all  connected  with  a National  Bchool  that  would  be  in- 
telligible ; but  the  late  Judge  Longfield  and  other 
persons  of  great  influence  carried  so  far  with  the 
Commissioners  that  they  acquiesced  in  the  proposition 
that  where  there  was  the  same  patron  of  an  industrial 
school  and  a National  school  the  industrial  boys 
“Ight  be  taught  in  the  National  school,  but  that  they 
were  not  to  be  counted  in  the  averages.  Therefore 
they  are  tabood.  I demand  that  I should  get  the 
sum  of  money  which  1 pay  to  have  the  children  raised 
to  precisely  the  same  level  and  uot  have  one  looked 
upon  as  inferior  to  the  other. 

2842.  Then  your  proposition  is  that  whero  there  is 
the  same  patron  and  where  the  industrial  school  pupils 
are  mixedup  with  the  National  school  pupils  for  all  pur- 
poses as  regards  their  school  education,  for  school  foes 
and  results  fees  they  should  be  counted  in  tho  averages 
under  the  National  Board  system  ? — Quite  so. 

2843.  I don’t  think  that  is  a matter  we  can 


give  effect  to,  but  we  can  give  prominence  to  your  Od.js.i887. 
view  1 — That  is  the  reason  I mentioned  it,  because  Rcr  ^ — 
you  are  taking  such  evidence,  and  it  is  most  impov-  \vc'I‘s,Jore<' 
tant. 

2844.  Would  it  it  not  he  equally  beneficial  to  girls  ? 

Yes.  In  reference  to  the  Blue  Coat  School,  if  1 
liad  been  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  governors  thirty 
years  ago  I should  have  had  all  those  boys  sent  down 
to  my  schools  to  get  a tip  top  education  instead  $>f 
leaving  them  to  Mr.  Somerville,  who  has  had  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour  and  trouble  for  the  last 
thirty  years ; but  I was  not  allowed  to  go  near  it  at 
all,  though  it  is  in  the  same  parish. 

2845.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  pupils  of  the  Blue  Coat 
were  taken  into  your  school  and  educated  there 
would  that  meet  your  wishes  1 — Yes.  And  in  my 
industrial  schools  j take  off  what  you  wish  for  the 
education  of  the  children,  and  let  me  send  all  the 
children  to  a good  National  school  in  place,  and  I 
will  be  satisfied. 

2846.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  I understand 
you,  all  you  want  is  to  have  the  industrial  pupils  taught 
in  a National  school  as  if  they  were  ordinary  pupils  ? — 

Yes, 

2847.  Can  you  give,  in  your  school,  to  tho  pupils 
now  in  the  Blue  Coat  School  as  good  an  education  as 
they  are  getting  in  that  school  ? — The  thing  is  not 
to  be  compared.  I go  miles  beyond  them;  Mr. 

Somerville  cannot  work  miracles.  Ho  has  done 
wonders  as  it  is,  and  is  as  good  a man  as  ever  lived, 
but  you  can't  make  an  empty  sack  stand. 

2S48.  What  is  the  endowment  of  the  Woodley 
Scholarship  1 — There  was  a lady  in  my  parish  going 
to  put  a wiudow  up  in  memory  of  a little  child  that 
died,  but  she  said  she  would  do  whatever  I liked  in 
reference  to  it.  I said  that  a much  moro  rational 
thing  than  putting  up  a window  would  he  to  found  a 
scholarship.  Accordingly  sho  founded  the  scholar- 
ship, and  left  me  to  be  the  manager  of  the  whole  thing. 

I invested  the  money  in  Three  per  Cents.,  and  the 
dividend  I devoted  to  a prize.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
gives  the  best  answering  in  “ Wliateley’s  Evidences  " 
every  year  is  to  get  the  prize. 

2849.  Is  the  money  standing  in  your  own  name  1 
— Yes,  in  my  own  name  individually. 

2850.  Would  you  desire  to  transfer  that  into  a cor- 
porate name  '1 — Yes,  on  trust  for  the  Woodley 
Scholarship. 

2851.  With  regulations  ns  at  present,  or  such  other 
regulations  ns  the  rector  for  the  time  being  might 
desire? — No.  The  lady  who  gave  it  is  still  ulive  ; 
she  first  gave  it  for  boys,  and  I had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  her  to  extend  it  to  girls ; and  she  takes 
great  interest  in  it  It  is  to  be  called  “ The  Woodley 
Scholarship  11 — after  the  name  of  the  child  who  died  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  devoted  by  my  desire  to  the  study  of 
Archbishop  Wlmteley’s  “ Evidences,"  and  nothing 
else  but  that  one  book. 

2852.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  all  the  parish 
schools  that  have  come  before  us  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  undertaking  to  draw  up  a scheme,  I don’t  say  pre- 
cisely, because  matters  of  detail  must  be  considered, 
but  substantially  in  the  way  proposed — that  is,  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  parochial  system,  a district  system 
consisting  of  primary  schools  and,  above  them,  a better 
school  for  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Cork  in  such 
areas  as  those  best  acquainted  with  the  town  from 
time  to  time  may  find  it  to  be  the  best.  As  regards  any 
parochial  schools  at  present  not  within  the  proposal, 
the  body  which  we  will  constitute  will  have  power  to 
deal  with  other  parishes,  as  circumstances  may  enable 
them  to  bring  them  in  without  compulsion.  There 
are  two  endowments  before  ns  that  are  in  n different 
position.  First,  the  Bluecoat,  in  which  we  have  done 
all  that  is  now  in  our  power  to  do,  in  directing  as 
urgently  as  we  are  able  the  attention  of  the  governing 
body  to  the  present  waste  of  that  endowment,  and  tho 
great  need  of  bringing  it  in  with  the  others,  and  making 
it  most  useful  for  supplying  intermediate  or  technical 
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or  superior  education  above  that  to  be  given  by  the 
primary  schools.  As  regards  the  Greencoat  School,  it 
•would  not  be  possible  to  bring  the  endowment  as  a 
whole  at  once  into  the  district  scheme.  Some  of  the 
purposes  of  the  charity  are  very  distinct  from  those  of 
the  parochial  charities  which  are  to  be  amalgamated, 
but  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  portion  of  the 
funds  available  for  educational  purposes  ought  to  bo 
administered  jointly  with  the  rest.  The  mode  of  doing 
this  would  lie,  perhaps,  more  a matter  for  lawyers'  con- 
sideration, in  framing  the  scheme  so  as  best  to  utilise 
the  funds.  We  went  there  this  morning,  and  also  to 
St.  Mary's,  Shandon,  School,  and  I must  say  that  the 
result  of  our  inspection  was  that  the  Greencoat  Hospi- 
tal does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a very  eligible  building 
for  a school.  It  is  very  old,  much  more  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  the  almshouse  than  for  the  educational 
part  of  the  charity.  The  schoolrooms  are  old-fashioned 
and  gloomy,  and  not  in  good  repair,  and  altogether  it 
is  a depressing  place,  which  is  perhaps  the  worst  thing 
that  could  bo  said  of  a schoolroom.  Hut  it  is  there,  anil 
it  would  ho  a pity  to  waste  money  in  building  another 
school  until  money  is  more  plentiful  than  it  is  at  present. 
St.  Mary’s  School  is  a much  better  building,  and  until 
people  become  more  luxurious,  it  would  appear  rather 


wasteful  to  discontinue  that  as  a schoolhouse.  But  it  is 
our  duty  to  make  every  possible  endeavour  to  utilise 
the  Greencoat  Education  Fund  in  aid  of  the  general 
educational  system  of  that  part  of  the  city.  We  irill 
ask  the  gentlemen  representing  each  of  the  endowments 
included  in  these  proposals  to  send  us  a detailed  state- 
ment of  the  property,  describing  liis  school  premises, 
and  stating  the  title  to  them,  because  if  we  are  to  vest 
this  property  in  a new  body  we  must  describe  it  as  it 
would  bo  described  in  a deed ; and  also  to  give  us  par- 
ticulars  of  any  other  available  funds.  Although  we 
have  a good  dual  of  this  information  before  us,  it  should 
be  furnished  separately  and  certified  to  be  correct.  Aa 
soon  as  wo  have  a schedule  of  the  property  to 'bo  in- 
cluded wo  will  prepare  a draft  scheme.  When  the 
scheme  is  drafted  and  published,  everybody  concerned 
during  two  months,  can  make  suggestions  which  will 
be  considered  before  the  scheme  is  signed.  I must  sav 
that  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  a combined 
effort  made  here  to  utilise  those  scattered  endowments. 
In  every  city  we  have  found  a number  of  endowments 
running  away  in  driblets,  no  use  to  anybody,  whereas 
if  all  were  gathered  together  they  might  be  most  useful, 
and  Cork  has  sot  an  admirable  example  in  this 
matter. 
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2S53.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  was  the 
origin  of  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Sydney-placo  1 — 
It  began  by  the  lnte#Mr.  Goulding  and  myself  taking 
pity  on  the  infants  of  the  better  class  whose  teaching 
was  of  a very  trying  kind  compared  with  that  of 
little  children  in  National  schools  taught  by  trained 
teachers.  We  were  the  first,  I think,  in  this  country 
that  introduced  an  English  trained  Kindergarten 
teacher,  aiul  wb  had  a very  largo  infant  school  for 
children  under  eight  years  of  age  of  the  more  respect- 
able people  of  the  city.  It  was  not  a select  school,  but 
it  was  a school  to  which  we  sent  our  own  children, 
and  which  we  were  very  glad  to  have.  When  those 
children  grew  up,  there  was  no  institution  in  Cork,  for 
Protestant  girls  of  the  higher  classes,  that  carried  on  a 
trained  system  of  teaching,  and  we  were  at  a loss  to 
know  wliat  to  do  with  the  girls.  The  boys  of  course 
went  to  other  schools.  We  brought  over  an  English 
lady,  Miss  Arthy,  highly  trained  and  experienced, 
who  carried  on  the  school.  The  High  School  has 
been  going  on  for  eight  years.  She  was  here  about 
four  years,  ami  then  Miss  Martin  took  it  up  as  her 
successor.  Mr.  Goulding  first  undertook  the  cost  of 
it,  but  he  found  largo  and  improved  schoolrooms  and 
appliances  woidd  be  necessary,  and  he  associated  with 
him,  as  bearing  the  cost,  the  late  Mr.  TJsborne  and 
Mr.  Robert  Hall,  and  with  them  we  had  a Board 
chiefly  of  clergy,  the  Dean  of  Cork’,  and  myself,  and 
Canon  Harley,  and  the  Bishop  was  Visitor  of  the 
school,  und  is  so  still.  The  lay  gentlemen  of  the 
Board  laid  out  a large  sum  of  money  on  it.  This 
school  has  always  boon  conducted  by  the  pi-opriebors 
with  a large  amount  of  liberality.  The  nou-proprie- 
tary  members  of  the  Boat'd  associated  with  them  have 
been  allowed  equal  privileges  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  showing  that  it  was  a public  spirit  and 
desire  for  public  education  that  influenced  the 
proprietors.  They  have  never  gained  any  interest 
on  their  outlay  from  first  to  last.  This  pro- 
gramme (produced)  will  give  you  information  as 
regards  the  present  position  of  the  school.  The 
original  cost  of  the  buildings  as  taken  from  the 
original  accounts  was  £2,767  to  the  proprietors. 

2854.  How  was  that  money  raised! — They  gave 
it  out  of  their  own  private  means.  They  never  made 


anything  by  it.  Wo  understand  that  the  proprietors 
have  the  control  of  tho  funds,  but  they  Lave  always 
allowed  the  Board,  originally  nominated  by  Mr. 
Goulding  and  me,  and  since  filled  up  by  the  Board 
itself  with  non-proprietors,  a larger  number  than  the 
proprietors,  a full  voice  in  the  matter.  But  I uni 
sure  that  tho  proprietors,  if  the  Commissioners  could 
see  their  way  to  have  an  endowment  for  Intermediate 
Education  for  this  school,  would  accept  a scheme, 
reserving  their  propriotary  lights,  but  limiting  any 
profit  that  they  may  derive  from  the  outlay  on  the 
school  which  has  already  taken  place. 

2855.  Wo  have  no  endowment  that  wo  could  give. 
Wliat  wo  did  in  a similar  coho  in  Dublin,  that  of  the 
Alexandra  College  and  School,  was  to  incorporate  the 
managing  body  of  the  institution,  vest  the  property 
in  that  body,  charging  debentures  upon  it  ■which 
represented  tho  original  cost  still  unpaid,  and  pro 
viiling  for  tho  regulation  of  the  education  by  an 
educating  body,  not  port  of  tho  supreme  body  but 
represented  on  it,  and  for  tho  election  from  time  to 
time  of  a governing  body.  Except  by  thus  equipping 
you  more  completely  to  take  advantage  of  tho  Inter- 
mediate Education  system  I don’t  know  that  we 
cau  do  much  1 — We  thought  it  was  possible  you 
might  have  some  funds  for  Protestant  Intermediate 
purposes  tliat  you  might  be  able  to  give  us.  We 
don’t  participate  in  the  county  Cork  in  any  of 
the  endowments  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  or 
the  Incorporated  Society,  and  I don’t  know  a 
fitter  object  than  the  High  School.  We  have  111 
pupils  on’ tho  roll,  and  although  the  majority  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  all  the  Protestant 
bodies  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  are  represented. 
Wo  have  not  only  a Church  of  Ireland  catechist  hut 
a Wesleyan  catechist  for  religious  teaching,  and  the 
school  is  quite  open  in  every  way,  and  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  all  the  Protestant  people.  There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  our  Roman  Catholic  neighbours 
from  taking  advantage  of  it,  religious  instruction  is 
not  compulsory.  When  I toll  you  that  with  all  the 
depression  in  tho  south  of  Ireland  for  some  yean 
past,  the  school  is  at  this  moment  more  availed  of 
and  in  a bettor  position  than  it  over  has  been  before, 
it  is  evidence  of  how  it  meets  a want  in  this  city. 
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2856.  What  is  the  most  pressing  want  to  be  met,  if 
any  small  sum  of  money  were  available  as  an  endow- 
ment 1— The  endowment  of  teachers  for  special 
branches  of  higher  education.  Our  trained  teachers 
are  necessarily  limited  as  regards  the  subjects  they 
teach.  The  trained  teaching  goes  chiefly  to  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education.  At  present  we 
supplement  it  with  modem  languages,  and  also  with  a 
certain  knowledge  of  Greok  and  Latin  and  Higher 
Mathematics.  You  cannot  expect  the  trained  teachers 
to  have  a thorough  acquaintance  all  round  with  those 
subjects,  auil  the  great  want  is  thoroughly  skilled 
teachers,  professors,  male  or  female,  who  could  help 
us  in  such  subjects.  Also  it  would  be  very  useful  to 
give  certain  scholarships,  if  the  money  was  to  be  had, 
to  those  girls  who  are  going  on  for  teachers.  We 
have  on  our  Board  Professor  Ridgeway,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  Queen’s  College,  who  takes  a great 
intevost,  in  it,  as  do  the  Board  generally.  Miss 
Mnvtin  is  most  anxious  to  advance  the  education  in 
the  school  up  t>i  a point  neeeasary  to  enable  the  girls 
to  go  through  the  University. 

2857.  Can  yon  give  us  your  views  as  to  how  a 
Governing  Body  ought  to  be  constituted? — What 
you  stated  with  regard  to  Alexandra  College  ought  to 
be  very  nearly  the  lines.  There  ought  to  be  a body 
that  would  have  absolute  control  of  the  education. 
Reserving  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  I think  the 
educational  body  should  be  as  representative  as  possible. 

2858.  Dr.  T ha-ill. — You  mean  when  the  profits 
reached  a certain  point,  as  soon  as  they  got  five  per 
cent,  on  their  money,  for  instance,  the  rest  should 
l>e  spent  on  the  school? — Yes. 

Mr.  />’.  Gregg.  — The  proprietors  would  be  quite 
willing  to  accept  that. 

2859.  Archdeacon  Archdall. — There  are  three 
proprietors  and  Mr.  Gregg  can  speak  l'or  them. 

2800.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibmos. — What  represen- 
tative body  do  yon  say  there  ought  to  be  ?— I think 
there  should  be  a certain  ex-officiu  representation. 

2861.  What  offices  would  you  look  to? — I would 
say  my  successor  in  the  office  of  Archdeacon  of  Cork, 
it  is  a more  popular  appointment  than  it  was  in  past 
times,  and  one  or  two  city  clergymen,  perhaps  the 
rector  of  St.  Luke’s  or  St.  Anne’s,  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  have  education  represented  by  certain  pro- 
fessors connected  with  the  Queen’s  Collegp  or  other 
educational  institutions. 

28G2.  In  the  Alexandra  College  they  .have  a certain 
number  of  chairs  or  professorships,  aud  those  who  occupy 
them  constitute  the  council  of  studios,  but  they  havo 
larger  numbers  to  draw  upon  than  you  have  in  Cork? 
— Quite  so,  I think  you  should  havo  the  Board  practi- 
cally elected  from  certain  classes  in  the  city,  and 
representative  also  of  the  interests  of  the  parents  of 
pupils. 

2S63.  In  some  schemes  that  we  have  settled, 
parents  who  have  paid  a certain  amount  of  school  fees 
elect  a representative  on  the  managing  body.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  a good  element  1 — I doubt  it,  at 
present  in  Cork,  I think,  it  would  he  a dangerous 
element. 

2864.  Dr.  Molloy. — Outside  the  ex-officio  element 
you  speak  of,  how  would  you  provide  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  1 — I think  at  present  it  ought  to  be 
done  by  co-option. 

2865.  Suppose  we  put  in  a provision  that  the  mem- 
bers co-opted  should  be  persons  versed  in  education  ? 
■ — I think  that  should  be  necessary,  and  they  should 
have  some  distinction  in  connection  with  education, 
some  university  degree,  or  a position  in  connection 
with  literary  societies. 

28GG.  Dr.  Trtvii.n.—  Would  you  give  a vote  to  per- 
sons who  subsciibed  £100? — I think  so. 

2867.  Or  would  you  approve  that  annual  sub- 
scribers of  £10  should  elect  one — something  of  that 
sort? — Yes. 

2S68.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  any  machinery  at 


present  for  collecting  subscriptions  ? — The  school  has  Or/.  is,  issr. 
been  entirely  supported  by  the  proprietary  members,  y TT~ 
and  now  it  is  practically  self-supporting,  but  we  would  AtcblalT'"3  " 
wish  very  much  to  have  means  of  endowing  certain 
professorships  connected  with  the  school  to  make  the 
more  advanced  teaching  thoroughly  efficient. 

286!).  Lord  Justice  FitzGxbuon. — The  governing 
body  would,  of  cource,  be  empowered  to  receive  endow- 
ments, and  accumulate  or  apply  any  funds  available, 
and  take  their  share  of  any  open  endowments,  such 
as  the  Intermediate  Education  Fund.  With  regard 
to  the  endowments  you  have  mentioned  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  and  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  we 
have  fully  investigated  their  origin,  and  we  find  that 
with  perhaps  one  very  small  exception,  all  the  Incor- 
porated Society's  endowments  are  derived  from  private 
donors,  aud  many  of  them  limited  to  particular  places 
or  purposes  ; they  are  in  fact  an  aggregation  of  a num- 
ber of  totally  distinct  endowments  under  the  manage- 
ment of  one  governing  body.  We  therefore  could  not, 
consistently  with  the  Act,  divert  them  from  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founders,  but,  so  far  as  they  are  denomina- 
tional (and  without  positively  announcing  our  decision, 
we  may  say  the  tendency  of  the  evidence  is  that  they 
are  denominational),  we  would  endeavour  to  create  a 
central  body  representing  the  denomination  to  which 
they  belong,  which  would  have  power  to  assist,  from 
any  free  funds  they  have,  any  institution  that  they 
thought  proper.  The  Erasmus  Smith’s  endowments 
are  in  a different  position.  We  have  not  advanced  at 
all  so  for  in  the  inquiry  with  regard  to  them,  but  the 
whole  of  that  property  is  derived  from  a single  donor, 
and  is  covered  by  liis  intentions,  which  are  complicated 
in.  some  repeats,  but  I know  nothing  tending  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  could  extend  them  to  Cork  ? — Ii 
we  could  got  a scheme  of  incorporation,  we  would  he 
far  more  likely  to  induce  the  Board  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  to  give  ns  aid  afterwards. 

2870.  We  have  had  that  in  view  all  through; 
although  we  cannot  give  endowments,  we  can 
encourage  the  giving  of  donations  by  giving  the  best 
means  of  utilising  educational  funds? — I would  like 
to  say  that  the  principle  on  which  the  school  has  been 
conducted  from  the  first  has  been  tlmt  of  employing 
skilled  teachers,  not  merely  ladies  with  university  de- 
grees, or  having  passed  certain  testing  examinations 
as  to  knowledge,  hut  ladies  thoroughly  trained  and 
educated  in  the  science  of  teaching. 

2871.  What  is  your  present  staff? — Miss  Martin 
can  give  you  the  particulars,  but  our  head  mistress 
has  always  been  a lady  recognised  as  trained  and 
educated,  thoroughly  understanding  the  whole  dis- 
cipline and  order  of  girls'  school- teaching  in  England. 

We  fouuded  it  on  the  principle  of  the  English  High 
Schools,  and  have  always  tried  to  obtain  the  same 
cl  ass  of  teachers.  We  were  not  able  to  get  the  class  of 
teachers,  from  a social  point  of  view,  trained  here  in 
Ireland;  and  therefore,  wc  have  had  always  hitherto 
to  bring  them,  from  England,  and  especially  our  head 
mistresses,  and  also  the  head  mistress  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. Wc  have  found  that  the  education  imparted 
was  of  the  most  thorough  charaoter,  the  classes  had 
all  attained  a certain  standard  of  knowledge  just  as 
they  do  in  the  schools  under  the  Government  inspection , 
only  of  course  embracing  a wider  curriculum,  and  I 
don’t  think  there  is  in  Ireland  at  present  any  othe  r 
school  conducted  as  ours  is  on  the  principle  of  the 
English  High  School. 

2S72.  You  have  a very  extensive  Kindergarten 
establishment ; do  you  find  the  teaching  of  modelling, 
drawing,  needlework,  <ic.,  useful  ? — Very  useful.  Wo 
have  girls  who  began  in  the  Kindergarten  and  went 
on  through  the  whole  intermediate  course,  junior, 
middle  and  senior.  Wo  never  sought  distinction  in 
the  course,  because  that  requires  special  training,  but 
girls  went  up  out  of  their  ordinary  course  and  passed 
most  creditably;  the  average  of  passes  has  been  far 
above  the  average  of.  ordinary  schools.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  do  much  as  an  intermediate  school 
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because  the  parents  of  girls  don’t  care  to  have  them 
go  in  except  in  special  casea 

2878.  Do  you  think  they  are  getting  out  of  that 
feeling  ? — To  a certain  extent  they  are  ; it  depends  a 
good  deal  on  whether  the  head  mistress  encourages 
it  or  not.  Miss  Martin  did  not  in  the  past,  because 
she  did  not  see  the  bearing  of  the  examinations,  but, 
now  I think  she  does. 

2874.  The  northern  teachers  told  us  the  great 
difficulty  was  with  the  parents ; the  parents  thought  it 
was  bad  for  the  girls,  but  the  teachers  told  us  the 
children  who  went  in  for  these  examinations  were 
better,  and  happier,  and  more  industrious  than  those 
who  did  not? — That  is  my  experience.  On  one 
occasion  we  sent  three  of  our  girls  up  to  Trinity 
College  examinations,  and  one  of  them  was  classed 
next  to  the  Provost’s  daughter,  and  they  all  got  high 
places,  blit  we  found  parents  in  Cork  don't  cave  to 
send,  them  up  to  Dublin.  Our  great  difficulty  in 
Cork  is  to  get  well-to-do  parents  to  leavo  their 
children  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  so  as  to 
deal  with  them  in  the  most  advisable  manner  ; they 
lay  down  conditions  and  make  special  arrangements 
by  which  we  cannot  advance  the  children.  But  I 
hoi>e  the  Commissioners  will  bo  enabled  to  say  that 
this  school  is  unique  ns  regards  the  character  of  the 
head  mistress,  and  the  system  under  which  it  is 
conducted. 

2875.  Wo  saw  it  was  an  extremely  well  arranged 
and  very  wffilofficered  institution,  occupying  apparently 
a very  high  position,  but  having  seen  the  Alexandra 
College  in  Dublin,  and  the  Lidies’  Academical  Insti- 
tutions in  Belfast  and  Londonderry,  don’t  ask  ns  to 
say  your  school  is  “ unique  ” though  it  seems  cevtaiuly 
up  to  anything  wo  have  seen  elsewhere. 

287G.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  think  your  institution  is 
highly  efficient  and  does  excellent  work,  but  we 
have  seen  other  institutions  which  seem  not  less 
efficient  or  deserving  of  encouragement.  I think  Mrs. 
Byers,  in  Belfast,  aims  quite  as  much  as  you  do  at 


that  superior  intellectual  training  which  require* 
specially  trained  teachers,  only  Mrs.  Byers  has  not 
been  obliged  to  go  to  England  for  her  teachers,  because 
she  trains  them  herself? — They  have  a class  of  trained 
ladies  in  oho  north  of  Ireland  which  we  have  not  got 
here,  and  wo  had  to  go  to  England  on  that  account. 

2877.  Lord  Justice  FmthnisoN. — I suppose  your 
girls  in  time  may  supply  you  with  that  class  !— That 
is  one  of  the  advantages  the  school  gives.  There  is 
one  of  them  at  least  iu  the  school  acting  as  a trained 
teacher. 

2878.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I quite  agree  with  every- 
thing you  said  except  the  word  unique  ? — I lnean 
iu  this  respect  that  it  is  the  only  school  in  Ireland  that 
is  strictly  on  tins  lines  of  the  English  High  School. 

2879.  Professor  Douciiiehty.—  Is  that  in  respect  of 
having  teachers  trained  in  England? — Perhaps  I am 
wrong  as  regards  Belfast,  I could  not  say,  I don’t 
think  in  any  provincial  town  of  our  status  with  a 
limited  Protestant  population  thero  is  anything 
like  it. 

28S0.  Tliero  is  another  northern  town,  Derry, 
equally  well  provided  with  ladies’ schools? — Well,  the 
Commissioners  have  a wider  experience  than  I have, 
at  the  same  time  there  has  been  a great  difficulty  front 
our  limited  population,  and  the  very  large  and  worthy 
competition  of  private  teachers,  and  it  is  a very  diffi- 
cult thing  in  Cork  to  maintain  a thoroughly  efficient 
system  of  education  carrying  on  the  pupils  all  through 
a regular  curriculum.  We  certainly  have  had  great 
difficulties  in  working  the  school  up,  now  it  seems  to 
have  attained  a position  where  it  is  appreciated  and  our 
position  understood  and  our  numbers  are  increasing. 
Thero  is  another  school  that  will  como  before  you — 
Rochelle,  in  which  I take,  a great  interest,  it  has  existed 
ns  a boarding  school,  and  I think  it  would  boa  great  pity 
if  one  of  those  schools  should  clash  with  tlio  other. 

2881.  Lonl  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  no 
hostility,  I believe,  between  tbo  two  ? — None,  what- 
ever. 


Robert  Gregg,  i 

Ihitn-rt  Greg>;.  2882.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  High  School? — I am. 

2883.  Can  you  tell  ns  from  a lawyer’s  point  of  view 
what  your  position  is  ? — There  are  two  separate  leases 
under  which  the  property  is  hold,  one  portion,  formerly 
the  school  occupied  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  is  part  of  the 
Kindergarten  ; of  that  we  have  a lease  made  in  1832 
for  500  years  at  a ground  rent  of  £8  8s.  si  year.  In 
1881,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  school,  Messrs. 
Goulding  and  the  other  proprietors  took  a new  piece 
of  ground  upon  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  school 
you  saw  to-day  was  built. 

2884.  How  did  they  become  proprietors  of  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  interest? — By  assignment  from  time  to  time 
they  purchased  the  interests,  and  eventually  Mr. 
Goulding  took  an  assignment  of  the  lease  to  Mr. 
O’Brien.  He  afterwards  took  a lease  to  himself,  Mr. 
Usborne,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
ground  upon  whioh  the  clas3-rooms  are  built,  for  a 
term  of  500  years  at  £15  a year. 

2885.  Then  you  are  liable  to  £23  8s.  for  the  entire 
premises?— Yes,  and  Mr.  Goulding  laid  out  about 
£2,000  on  the  premises.  The  property  remained 
vested  iD  Mr.  Goulding,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Usborne. 

2886.  Was  any  trust  declared?- — No,  except  that  it 
waa  stated  in  the  deeds  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  accommodation. 

2887.  Are  any  of  these  gentlemen  still  living  ? — 
Mr.  Hall  is  living. 

2888.  Is  he  still  a proprietor? — No  j Mr.  Goulding 
having  died  his  interest  vested  in  his  son,  Mr.  Wm. 


ilicitor,  sworn. 

Goulding,  who  lives  in  Dublin,  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall 
assigned  their  interest  to  Messrs.  Robert  Day,  W.  H. 
Hill,  and  myself. 

2889.  Do  you  hold  as  assignees  for  value  or  as 
trustees  ? — We  hold  as  assignees  for  value,  we  have 
purchased  them  completely  out  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  as  a school. 

2890.  What  amount  of  money  did  you  apply  for 
that  purpose? — £1,000. 

2891.  How  was  that  £1,000  made  up? — Made  up 
evenly  ljetween  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Hill,  and  myself. 

2892.  Then  the  private  money  now  in  the  place  is 
represented  by  £333  6s.  8 d.  for  each  of  three  pro- 
prietors?— Yes. 

2893.  There  was  £1,767  more  spent  by  Mr. 
Goulding  ? — Between  them  there  was  a loss  of  that 
amount  to  the  previous  proprietors. 

2894.  Archdeacon  ArohdaU. — Mr.  Usbome’s  repre- 
sentative went  to  live  in  England,  and  practically  handed 
it  over  to  Mr.  Goulding  and  Mr.  Hall;  ho  had  mort- 
gage on  it,  and  they  paid  him  his  mortgage,  so  his 
proprietary  interest  was  vested  in  them. 

2895.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— There  was  a 
contribution  at  all  events  of  over  £1,700  by  the  three 
outgoing  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Gregg. — That  would  be  the  result  of  it. 

2896.  And  die  three  present  gentlemen  have  paid 
£1,000?— Yes. 

2897.  What  is  the  claim  of  the  three  present 
proprietors  as  to  that  £1,000 ; how  far  do  they 
hold  themselves  bound  by  any  trust  for  education  1 
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-There  is  no  trust  of  any  kind ; we  merely  purchased 
the  interest  in  the  premises,  and  whatever  the  good- 
will of  the  school,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  is. 

2898.  How  is  the  financial  business  of  the  school 
carried  on? — The  secretary,  Mr.  Harrison,  receives 
all  th«  monies  each  term  ; he  sends  out  the  accounts 
to  the  parents  of  the  children,  gets  in  the  money,  and 
pays  everything,  and  up  to  the  present  it  lms  never 
done  more  than  pay  the  actual  outgoings  without  any 
interest. 

2899.  But  you  have  not  had  to  advance  any  further 
money? — No.  The  deed  was  only  executed  on  the 
15th  September  last ; we  had  arranged  about  twelve 
months  ago  for  taking  it  up,  and  wo  have  it  since 
June,  1880,  actually  under  the  proprietary. 

2900.  If  the  place  is  finally  devoted  to  educational 
purposes  by  a scheme  under  the  Act,  what  demand 
should  bo  maintained  against  it  in  -the  interests  of  the 
proprietors  ? — The  proprietors  would,  of  course,  be 
delighted  to  hand  over  their  interest  for  the  money 
they  have  given  in  order  to  keep  it  up  as  an  educa- 
tional establishment. 

2901.  Would  they  be  satisfied  with  a charge  upon 
the  premises  for  .£1,000  principal,  and  not  to  receive 
payment  except  out  of  any  surplus  after  keeping  the 
institution  going  ? — That  would  bo  my  own  opinion, 
and  I am  certain  Mr.  .Day  has  the  same  opinion.  I 
have  not  spoken  to  Mr.  Hill  on  the  question. 

2902.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Shouklyou  he  willing  that 
all  the  income  derived  from  pupils  fees  should  go  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  and  that  no  part 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  profit  of  the  proprietors  ? — 
Decidedly.  If  there  was  any  surplus  afterwards  to 
go  to  payment  of  interest  for  the  money,  I would  not 
say  that  they  would  not  wish  to  get  some  small 
interest  for  it. 

2903.  There  never  will  be  a surplus  if  yon  devote 
all  the  money  to  improving  the  school  ? — I think  from 
what  I heard  expressed  Dio  other  day  by  Mr.  Daj , 
that  he  looked  upon  the  money  as  gone,  and  that 
would  he  my  own  view. 

2904.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  it  satisfy 
your  view  that  your  £333  Gs.  8 d.  should  be  treated 
as  money  invested  on  these  buildings,  subject  to  a prior 
trust  for  education,  and  that  you  should  get  your 
money  back  out  of  the  premises,  for  that  plainly 
would  be  just,  if  it  ever  ceased  to  be  a school  1 — I am 
quite  satisfied. 

2905.  In  other  words,  you  are  quite  ready  to  hand 
over  this  £1,000  as  an  endowment  for  the  institution  ? 
—Yes. 

2906.  And  if  it  ever  ceased  to  be  an  efficient  insti- 
tution, you  should  receive  back  the  premises  or  your 
money? — That  would  bo  only  fair. 

Archdeacon  ArcMall. — I think  those  gentlemen 
ought  to  have  a clause  in  any  deed  drawn  up,  by  which 
interest  at  five  per  cent,  should  accrue  to  them,  pro- 
vided the  educational  requirements  of  the  school  would 
be  first  met. 

2907.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  educational 
requirements  ore  very  elastic,  and  will  always  go  as 
far  as  the  money  will  reach. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  will  simplify  matters  very 
much  if  we  regard  the  school  buildings  and  premises 
as  an  endowment. 

Archdeacon  ArchdaXl. — The  earning  for  1870  was 
exactly  £751,  and  tho  expenditure  was  over  £800. 
We  are  earning  now  at  the  rate  of  over  £900  a year, 
so  that  that  would  leave  some  little  surplus. 

2908.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  we  may  deal  with  this 
as  an  endowment,  we  must  constitute  a governing  body 
to  manage  it,  and  incorporate  that  body  and  make  it 
perpetual.  We  must  therefore  provide  in  some  way 
for  successors  to  the  present  governing  body.  There 
are  three  proprietors  at  present ; as  regards  these  pro- 
prietors, perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  allow  each 
of  them  to  nominate  his  successor.  In  case  any  pro- 
prietor does  not  nominate  his  successor,  we  should 


provide  for  the  succession  in  another  way  j but  we 
might,  in  the  first  instance,  give  him  the  option  ? 

Mr.  Gregg. — Yes,  sometimes  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  get  people  to  accept  a trust. 

2909.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Next,  I think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  enlarge  the  governing  body  in  order  to  give 
the  school  an  opportunity  of  expanding ; and  Die 
Archdeacon  has  suggested  that  possibly  we  might  put 
on  ex-officio  the  clergymen  of  the  parishes  from  which 
the  pupils  come  as  persons  that  will  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  institution.  I think  you  mentioned 
them ; one  of  them  was  the  rector  of  St.  Luke's  ? 

Archdeacon  Archdall. — They  come  from  tho  whole 
city. 

2910.  Dr.  Traill. — The  great  difficulty  is  that 
some  clergymen  who  would  be  on  ex-officio  might  take 
no  interest  in  the  school. 

2911.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  should  you  object 
to  the  ex-officio  element,  or  should  you  think  it 
desirable  to  have  at  least  the  rector  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  school  is  situated  1 

Mr.  Gregg. — I certainly  would  like  to  have  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  one  or  two  others  associated 
with  him  in  addition  to  the  lay  proprietors. 

2912.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  satisfy  you  if  the 
clergy  of  Cork  were  to  choose  representatives  amongst 
themselves  ? — Not  if  the  board  was  constituted  with 
too  large  a number. 

2913.  But  supposing  the  clergy  chose  two  repre- 
sentatives, selecting  in  each  case  the  most  suitable 
person,  whether  he  be  the  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  or  of 
a:  iv  other  place  ? — I think  so. 

2914.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — Should  you  think  seven 
too  large  a number  for  the  governing  body  1 — I would 
not,  we  have  six  at  Die  present  moment. 

2915.  Lord  J ustiee  Fitz  Gibbon. — Who  are  tho  six? 
— The  proprietors,  tho  Archdeacon,  Canon  Harley, 
and  Professor  Ridgeway. 

2915a.  How  did  you  appoint  them  ? — We  nominated 
Professor  Ridgeway  ourselves. 

2916.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Suppose  you  decide  upon 
having  a board  of  seven  or  eight  j you  have  already  got 
tho  three  proprietors,  and  the  rector  of  the  parish ; the 
Diocesan  Council  might  elect  ono  person  who  would 
represent  tho  general  interest  of  the  Protestants  of 
Cork,  and  then  the  board  could  co-opt  two  persons 
interested  in  education,  so  as  to  bring  the  number  up 
to  seven  1 — I think  that  would  be  a sufficient  way  of 
doing  it. 

2917.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  have  the  rector  of 
the  parish  at  present?— We  have. 

2918.  Is  it  in  St  Luke's  ? — It  is  not.  I happen  to 
be  one  of  St.  Luke's  congregation  although  I am 
further  away  from  it  than  the  school,  in  fact  it  in  St. 
Anne’s,  Shandon.  I would  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  have  the  Rector  of  St.  Anne’s,  Shandon. 

2919.  Suppose  wa  put  on  the  two  rectors  of  St. 
Luke’s  and  St.  Anne's  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGisbon.—  The  only  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Alexandra  College  Board  is  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

Mr.  Gregg. — Our  present  Bishop  is  a visitor. 

2920.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  anything  parochial 
about  it  1— No,  the  only  reason  I mentioned  Die  rector 
was  because  I was  dealing  with  the  Archdeacon  and 
thinking  lie  was  the  rector  at  the  moment.  The 
religious  instrucDon  is  looked  after  by  a clergyman  of 
St.  Luke’s  paiish. 

2921.  Do  your  board  feel  themselves  free  to  invito 
any  clergyman  they  choose? — We  always  like  to  take 
one  who  is  close  to  us. 

2922.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  all  the  clergy- 
men of  the  different  parishes  from  which  tho  girls 
come  should  themselves  choose  one' or  two  or  whatever 
number  of  clergymen  you  wanted  to  be  on  ? 

Archdeacon  ArchdaU. — It  would  occur  to  mo  that 
the  Board  you  propose  to  constitute  for  tho  manage- 
ment of  the  primary  schools  would  have  tho  clergy  of 
the  city  and  certain  lay  men  on  it,  and  that  Hoard 
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might  lave  the  power  of  nominating  one  or  two 
members. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  could  give  the 
nomination  to  the  Diocesan  Council,  or  to  any  body 
authorized  to  act  for  the  Diocesan  Council,  hut  the 
Board  of  Religions  Education  in  its  constitution  might 
not  be  sufficiently  permanent. 

2923.  Rev.  Dr.  Mou.oy. — You  have  no  body  of  sub- 
scribers at  present! — None  whatever. 

2924.  Suppose  benevolent  persons  wore  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  institution,  should  you  think  it 
desirable  to  give  thorn  a right  of  nominating  to  the 
Board  in  some  way  proportionate  to  their  contri- 
butions, say  all  subscribers  of  £100  and  upwards  1 

Mr.  Gregg. — I don’t  know  whether  so  small  a sum 
as  that. 

Lord  Jnstice  FitzGibbon. — The  backbone  of 
northern  institutions  is  this  franchise  for  subscribers. 
There  have  been  five  gentlemen  up  to  the  present  who 
have  given  large  sums  of  money  to  this  place. 

2925.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — It  would  not  be  desirable 
to  do  anything  that  would  swamp  the  original  pro- 
prietors. But  do  you  not  think  it  would  stimulate 
]jeoplo  to  come  forward  and  subscribe,  if  subscribers 
were  allowed  to  have  a voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
governing  body! — I don’t  think  there  is  much  chance 
of  it. 

2926.  Dr.  Traill. — Provided  the  number  to  re- 
present those  subscribers  was  not  more  than  throe  or 
five  1 — Oil,  decidedly,  if  it  did  not  exceed  a certain 
number,  did  not  exceed  seven,  I think  that  would  be 
quite  a sufficient  number  to  bo  on  tbe  Board,  yuu  never 
find  more  than  three  or  four  to  attend. 

2927.  Rov.  Dr.  Mollov.— We  have  already  pro- 
vided for  seven,  three  proprietors,  two  selected  by  the 
Diocesan  • Council,  and  two  versed  in  education  co- 
opted 1 — That  might  1 >o  sufficient. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wo  might  add  two 
more  to  lie  elected  liy  subscribers  of  a substantial 
sum,  say  £20  or  upwards,  if  the  number  of  such  sub- 
scribers reached  a certain  figure. 

2928.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  be  possible  for  the 
present  proprietors  to  sell  their  interest  to  a variety 
of  persons,  suppose  each  of  you  sold  £100  to  another 
person,  could  the  number  of  proprietors  bo  increased 


in  any  way  !— It  could,  for  instance,  if  we  were  to 
make  it  a limited  company  it  might  bo  done  in  that 
way. 

2929.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  are  aware  that 

those  English  schools  to  which  the  Archdeacon  re- 
fereed are  generally  the  property  of  a limited  company! 
— I believe  some  of  them  are.  1 

Archdeacon  ArdulaU.—l  am  sure  the  proprietors 
would  lie  glad  to  distribute  their  contributions  over  a 
large  number,  making  a subscription  rather  than  a 
limited  liability  company.  I think  the  school  is  unique 
in  this  respect,  that  you  won’t  anywhere  else  in 
Ireland  in  sosinall  a community  find  so  many  gentlemen 
losing  their  money  for  a class  which  certainly  arc  not 
objects  of  public  charity. 

2930.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  ton 
great  extent  a private  institution,  and  therefore  we 
would  be  .very  slow  indeed  to  press  any  proposal  on 
you  against  your  will,  at  tlio  same  time  wo  will  do 
all  we  possibly  can  to  make  your  undertaking  per- 
manently successful,  and  when  we  prepare  a draft  w? 
will  ask  you  to  give  your  views  on  it  fully. 

Archdeacon  ArduiaU. — I do  not  think  it  fair  that 
tlieso  gentlemen  should  allow  their  £1,000  to  he 
swallowed  up,  if  the  Commissioners  could  draft  it  in 
this  way,  that,  subscribers  going  in  and  recouping 
these  contributors  to  any  extent  should  have,  in  the 
nomination  of  the  governing  body,  certain  privileges, 
1 think  that  would  be  met  by  others  in  Cork  who 
would  wish  to  have  a share  in  a school  of  this 
kind. 

2931.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Make  it  a sort 
of  company  with  £100  shares! — Quito  so. 

Dr.  Traill. — You  would  call  it  a £100  donation, 
the  word  share  always  involves  the  notion  of  getting 
money  bnck  in  the  way  of  interest. 

2932.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — What  occurred  to  me  was 
a provision  by  which  wo  might  fix  upon  a particular 
sum,  say  £10(1,  and  that  any  person  who  subscribed 
this  sum,  should  luvvo  tlio  right  to  nomiuate  a 
governor,  but  that  the  total  number  so  nominated 
should  never  exceed  ton. 

Archdeacon  Archtbdl. — Tt  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a larger  number  of  donors  who  would  take  an 
interest  in  an  educational  institution  of  this  kind. 


Miss  Harriett  A.  Martin , sworn. 


2933.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Kindly  give  ns 
the  particulars  and  the  qualifications  of  your  teaching 
staff! — I think  1 told  yon  iu  Dnblin  my  own  qualifi- 
cations. 

2934.  Then,  toll  us  tlio  staff  at  present  working 
with  you! — My  first  assistant  is  Miss  Florence  Harley, 
she  has  a first-class  certificate  in  the  Dublin  University, 
Trinity  College,  and  also  a certificate  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  in  drawing.  Miss  Jaue 
Harden,  my  second  assistant,  was  taught  iu  the  Model 
School,  Cork  ; she  has  no  special  certificate.  She  was 
partly  trained  by  myself,  and  has  been  with  me  ever 
since  I have  been  in  chavgo  of  the  school.  Modorn  lan- 
guages are  taught  by  a Diploiaee  of  Hessen-Darmstadt. 
We  have  a second  languugo  teacher  for  German  with 
a similar  diploma.  The  lady  in  charge  of  the  Kinder- 
garten has  no  special  certificate ; but  she  was  specially 
trained  iu  the  Kindergarten  sj'stem  under  the  High 
School  M istress  at  Plymouth. 

2935.  You  have  a music  teacher  also ! — Yes. 

293G.  Altogether  six  ladies  besides  yourself  are 

engaged  in  teaching ! — Yes. 

2937.  "Wo  see  Dr.  Knight’s  name  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics  1 — Yes,  but  he  takes  only  the  advanced 
class. 

2938.  Have  yon  any  other  gentlemen  who  teach! 
— Mr.  Hniwey,  he  is  a trained  teacher — teaches  Latin 
only. 


2939.  Your  snbjects  are  in  the  lower  classes — religi- 
ons instruction,  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  elemen- 
tary geography,  object  lessons,  singing,  drawing, 
French,  Kindergarten  occupations,  ami  calisthenics. 
And  iu  the  upper  chtssos — religious  instruction,  Eng- 
lish history  and  literature,  geography,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  French,  German  or  Lathi,  natural 
science,  drawing,  class  singing,  needlework,  writing, 
and  calisthenics ) — Yes. 

2940.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Who  teaches  calisthenics  l— 
Miss  Harley. 

2941.  Lord  Jnstice  FitzGibbon. — Your  fees  in  the 
High  School  are — from  9 to  12,  2i  guineas ; from  12  to 
18,3  guineas  ; instrumental  music,  £1  15s. per  term ; 
and  you  have  three  terms  in  the  year  ? — Yes. 

2942.  The  Kindergarten:  age,  4 to  9,  one  child, 
l£  guineas ; two  children,  2i  guineas ; three  children, 

guineas ; instrumental  music,  £1  15s.  The  pro- 
spectus states  you  have  made  arrangements  for  placing 
lionrders  with  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood.  How 
many  are  hoarding  in  the  neighbourhood  to  attend 
the  school ! — All  the  boarders  don’t  live  with  boarding 
house  keepers.  Somo  have  their  own  special  arronge- 
menta.  I have  fifteou  altogether  living  in  Cork  for 
the  special  object  of  attending  the  school  course. 

2943.  Dr.  Traill.— The  rest  are  all  day  girls  P- 
Those  are  day  girls  too  as  far  as  I am  concerned. 

2944.  What  are  tho  ages  of  tbe  girls  in  the  Kinder- 
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garten  School  1— They  come  in  at  about  three,  and 
remain  until  nine  years  old. 

2945.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  find  that  those 
who  come  to  you  so  young  generally  remain  until  their 
education  is  practically  finished  ? — My  experience  is 
scarcely  long  enough  for  that,  it  is  only  three  years. 

2946.  But  so  far,  have  they  remained  with  you  1 — 
We  have  some  girls  in  the  higher  classes  who  were 
pupils  in  the  Kindergarten  when  it  first  opened 
twelve  years  ago. 

2947.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Isthcre  anything 
in  addition  to  what  you  told  us  in  Dublin  that  you 
would  like  to  mention  now  ? — You  might  be  interested 
in  the  number  of  pupils,  in  1884,  when  I took  charge 
of  the  school,  there  were  in  the  High  School,  43  ; 
Kindergarten,  53  ; no  advanced  class ; total,  96.  We 
lost  several  pupils  because  the  lady  who  lmd  been 
teaching  in  the  lower  school  took  some  of  our  pupils 
with  her,  that  reduced  our  number;  in  1S85  we 
hail — High  School,  51  ; Kindergarten,  27  ; total,  78. 
1SSG — High  School,  54  ; Kindergarten,  10;  that  was 
owing  to  the  very  bad  Kindergarten  teacher  we  had 
at  that  time  which  lost  us  pupils ; total,  G4.  In  1887 
we  had  79  High  School,  22  Kindergarten,  10  advanced 
class,  making  a total  of  111. 

2948.  Then,  your  numbers  this  year  aro  the  largest 
you  have  yet  had  ? — Yes,  since  iny  experience. 

2949.  How  are  the  teachers  appointed  ? — By  the 
Board  after  selection  by  myself. 

2950.  You  select  the  assistants  1 — I found  my  first 
assistant  in  the  school  when  I came,  and  she  is  so 
efficient,  that  of  course,  she  remains. 

2951.  The  salaries  1 — I could  not  give  them  to  you 
in  Dublin  ; but  this  year,  with  the  two  extra  teachers, 
the  salary  list  is  .£675. 

2952.  That  includes  your  own  1 — That  includes 
mine. 

2953.  There  is  no  residence  for  any  of  the  ladies  ? — 
No. 

2954.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  your  own  salavy  ? — 
£200. 

2955.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Archdeacon 
mentioned  that  you  don’t  prepare  the  girls  specially 
for  the  Intermediate,  but  some  of  your  girl3  do  go  up. 
How  many  did  you  send  up  this  year!—  In  the  senior 
grade,  3 ; iu  the  middle,  1 ; in  the  junior,  8. 

2955a.  Did  they  all  pass  ? — One  foiled  in  the  senior 
and  two  in  the  junior.  We  had  two  posses  in  the 
senior,  one  in  the  middle  and  six  in  the  junior ; of 
course  more  girls  could  have  gone  in,  and  I may  say 
those  were  not  a fair  sample  of  the  girlB  wo  prepare,  for 
some  of  my  best  prepared  girls  did  not  enter. 

2950.  What  was  the  reason  of  their  not  entering  1 
The  parents  objected. 

2957.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  yourself  think 
it  is  advantageous  for  them  to  outer  I— I prefer  girls 
to  work  with  an  object. 

2958.  Such  an  object  as  theso  examinations  1 — Yes, 
or  something  on  similar  Hues. 

2959.  Dr.  Traill. — You  may  have  some  pupils  who 
nifiy  not  desire  exactly  to  follow  the  course  necossary 
for  the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — They  are  bound 
to  work  with  the  classes. 


2960.  And  your  classes  are  formed  according  to  the  Oat  is,  is«r. 

gi  ades  of  the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — Yes,  they  — — 

are  upon  that  basis.  A Marital 

2961.  Professor  Doughebty, — Do  any  of  your  girls  ’ ° ' 

go  to  the  Royal  University  ? — Yes,  we  have  a lady 

B.A.  now,  she  will  have  her  degree  confirmed  this 
October. 

2962.  Did  yon  prepare  her  for  the  University  ex- 
aminations?— For  the  second  University  since  I came, 
aud  we  have  one  that  was  prepared  for  her  Matricu- 
lation and  has  passed  her  second  University. 

2963.  And  they  continue  to  attend  the  school  after 
passing  the  Matriculation  Examination  ? — Not  always. 

2964.  Were  they  prepared  by  your  teachers  for  the 
University  Examinations'! — Yes,  in  Modern  Languages 
and  English ; but  they  attend  the  Queen’s  College 
now,  we  are  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  both  for  drawing  and  science. 

2965.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  get  result  fees? — 

No,  very  little,  because  the  limits  of  the  department 
are  such  that  wo  may  not  claim  fees  for  pupils  whose 
parents  have  an  income  of  more  than  £'200  a year. 

2966.  What  advantage  then  do  you  derive  from 
your  connection  ? — The  opportunity  of  sending  iu  for 
examination.  I find  that  girls  who  go  in  for  that 
examination  enter  for  the  Intermediate. 

2967.  It  is  a stimulus  for  girls  to  work? — Yes. 

2968.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  these  girls  who 
have  taken  a University  Degree  desirous  of  becoming 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

2969.  And  you  think  it  an  advantage  to  have  the 
Queen's  College  open  to  them  ? — Yes. 

2970.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  a rule  of 
South  Kensington  that  the  girls’  parents  must  have 
not  more  than  £200  a year  ? — That  is  one  of  tLe 
restrictions. 

Archdeacon  ArchddU. — That  is  a specific  rule,  I 
have  to  sign  a document  that  it  is  not  so. 

2971.  I find  your  present  Board  of  Management 
consists  of  eight  persons.  Mr.  W.  J.  Goulding  and 
Mr.  Hall  are  not  in  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Gregg. — They  are  out  of  it  altogether. 

2972.  Aud  their  places  are  filled  by  Mr.  Hill  and 
Mr.  Day? — Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  Hill  were  on  before  Mr. 

Goulding  and  Mr.  Hall  had  assigned  their  interests. 

It  consists  actually  of  six  at  the  present  moment.  Mr. 

Goal ding’o  brother  was  very  anxious  to  he  on  the 
Board,  aud  J think  he  is  one  of  those  that  would  be 
likely  to  assist  us. 

2973.  Mr.  Hill  is  an  engineer,  I see? — Ho  is. 

2974.  Ha  probably  would  represent  education  to 
some  extent  ? — Yes. 

2975.  And  Mr.  Ridgeway  also? — Yes. 

Archdeacon  Archdull. — I may  say  Mr.  Day  in  a 

very  remarkable  way  represents  education  ; be  belongs 
to  a family  distinguished  always  for  then-  love  of 
education.  He  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  an  antiquarian ; he  is  a gentleman  very 
highly  esteemed  for  certain  peculiar  powers  he  has  in 
that  direction.  He  has  been  now  a second  time  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Cork  Literary  and  Scientific  Society', 
aud  although  an  amateur  he  is  a distinguished 
man. 


GLOUNTANE  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 


Rev.  Canon  Wilson  sworn. 


2976.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  endowment 
you  ? — Nothing  but  the  ground  with  house  and 

offices. 

2977.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  you  not  some 
rents?— No,  all  is  and  must  ho  in  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  master  according  to  the  lease. 

2978.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  applied 
for  a scheme? — Yes.  The  only  proposed  change  was 
drafted  to  make  it  clear  that  the  seb  ool  need  not  be  under 
the  roof  of  the  original  building.  It  is  not  conveniently 


situated,  and  is  an  old  and  depressing  room.  The  late  Rev.  Canon 
Mrs.  Margaret  Newman,  feeling  this,  built  out  of  her  WBsoa. 
own  pocket  a new  schoolroom  which  is  by  a mile 
more  central.  The  old  building  remains  as  a master’s 
residence. 


2979.  The  property  is  at  present  vested  in  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  Kilshannig  parish  ? — 
Quite  so. 

2980.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  operation  of 
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the  Church  Act'  the  minister  and  churchwardens  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  a coporate  body  ! — I noticed  that, 
and  I would  suggest  that  the  representative  of  Droroore 
House  property,  being  a member  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  should  be  connected  with  the  incumbent  and 
the  bishop  as  trustees ; which  would  make  us  fall 
in  with  the  terms  on  which  tho  schoolhonse  has  been 
granted  by  Mr.  Newman,  the  owner  of  Dromore 
House. 

2981.  You  have  a fee-farm  grant  of  4 acres  G porches 
with  a residence — is  that  the  old  school  1 — Yes ; tho 
grant  was  from  the  M isses  Lombard  : it  is  not  very 
good  land,  some  of  it  is  on  a steep  hill,  facing  north- 
west and  could  not  bo  profitably  reclaimed. 

2982.  How  do  you  propose  to  utilise  these  promises 
if  you  remove  the  school  ! — The  house  is  occupied  as  a 
schoolmasters’  residence,  and  is  within  a mile  of  the 
new  schoolbouse. 

2983.  Four  acres  is  a large  quantity  of  land  to  give 
with  a schoolmaster’s  residence! — It  is  chiefly  in  grass, 
and  lie  has  always  had  it  ns  part  of  his  perquisities. 

2984.  What  number  of  children  attend  the  school ! 
— On  the  roll  30,  and  our  average  attendance  24  ; we 
have  an  unusually  good  attendance.  Within  the  last 
two  years  we  have  put  our  school  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Board,  and  have  a better  school- 
master. 

2985.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  for  capitation  fees  only  1 
— Yes  ; we  are  very  near  the  margin  for  having  recog- 
nised fees. 

2986.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibron. — How  is  tho 
master  classed  1 — Third  class.  He  could  not,  having 
regal’d  to  the  numbers,  take  a higher  class.  He  has 
£40  local  endowment,  and  has  a capitation  grant. 

2987.  Yon  have  no  money  endowment ! — Not  con- 
nected with  Glountanc,  hut  we  have  connected  with 
this  new  schoolkouse,  for  the  lato  Mrs.  Nowiuan  has 
given  us  .£32  a year.  The  proposed  scheme  will 
enable  us  to  combine  the  two.  She  erected  this  now 
selioolhouse  because  of  tho  inconvenience  of  tho  foriuor 
site,  involving  as  it  did  the  going  through  a littlo 
villnge  of  public  houses. 

2988.  Dr.  Traill. — You  think  her  selioolhouse 
would  do  for  the  two  parishes! — There  is  but  ono  parish 


and  she  has  but  put  it  into  a more  convenient  position 
in  that  parish  ; it  was  rather  to  one  side  of  the  parish 
and  the  bulk  of  the  children  would  have  to  pass  the 
new  selioolhouse  going  to  the  old  one. 

2989.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibron. — To  whom  ia  the 
grant  of  the  now  selioolhouse  made  1 — To  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish,  and  to  the  proprietor  of  Dromore 
House,  being  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I suggested  Glounthane  should  be 
treated  likewise. 

2990.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  is  the  proprietor  of 
Dromore  House ! — Mr.  Newman. 

2991.  Was  not  the  grant  from  the  owners  of  Dro- 
more House  1 

Mr.  Newman. — Yes,  it  should  he  to  the  incumbent 
of  the  parish,  and  to  tho  proprietor  of  Dromore 
House. 

2992.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  made  at 
present  to  the  Rector  of  Kilskannig  and  Mr.  J.  A R. 
Newnmn  and  their  sucocssora,  namely  the  Rector  for  the 
time  being  of  Kilskannig,  and  the  owner  or  tenant  in 
possession  of  the  Dromore  estates,  being  a member  of  tho 
Irish  Church,  for  999  years,  at  a rent  of  one  penny  if 
demanded,  &c.  In  the  case  of  parochial  schools  the 
governing  body  we  have  generally  formed,  include* 
tho  rector  of  the  parish  and  one  or  two  vestrymen 
elected  by  the  Select  or  General  Vestry ; wo  have  also 
got  some  instances  whero  tho  owner  of  the  estate  is 
joined.  Do  you  desire  to  have  a governing  body  of  that 
kind! — I would  not  have  the  slighest  objection  to 
forming  it  as  you  described. 

2993.  Mr.  Newman,  what  are  your  views  about  it! 

Mr.  Newman. — I am  quite  content,  but  I said  in  the 

deed  in  case  wo  disagreed  the  Bishop  should  settle  it. 

Canon  Wilson. — Mr.  Newman’s  own  suggestion, 
coming  up  in  the  train,  was  on  the  line3  of  whatyou 
said.  . It  might  bo  preferable  to  say,  as  now  proposed, 
some  members  elected  by  the  Select  Vestry. 

2994.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  case  there 
was  liny  failure  on  the  part  of  tho  Select  Yestry  to  eleot, 
I suppose  the  council  of  tlio  Diocese  should  nominate 
somebody. 

Canon  Wilson. — I should  not  havo  the  slightest 
objection. 


R All  AN  (MALLOW)  SCHOOL  (COTTER  CHARITY  SCHOOL). 
Rev.  Canon  Wills  sworn. 


2995.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.— Are  you  the 
rector  of  the  parish  in  which  tho  Rahan  schools  are 
situated  1 — Y C3. 

2996.  You  appear  to  have  considerable  endow- 
ments!— About  £70  a year  now,  it  was  originally 
about  £120. 

2997.  The  first  endowment  referred  to  in  tho  last 
report  is  derived  from  Henry  Johnson  Cotter,  who 
made  a will  in  1833  of  219  acres  of  land! — Yes. 
Mr.  Cotter  in  that  will  left  this  property  for  the 
purposu  of  promoting  scriptural  education  in  tho 
parish  of  Rahan,  that  was  acted  upon  for  about  thirty 
years.  He  appointed  tho  Rev.  Geo.  Cotter  as  trustee, 
with  power  to  appoint  other  trustees.  The  Rev.  Geo. 
Cotter  accordingly,  in  1858,  appointed  three  trustees 
to  carry  out  tho  terms  of  the  will,  those  were  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  time  being,  the  reotor  of 
the  parish  for  Hie  time  being,  and  the  occupant  of 
Rockforest  House,  being  a member  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  the  Rev.  Geo.  Cotter  at  that  time  pro- 
posed a new  scheme  ■with  die  consent  of  the  trustees, 
which  I believe  was  approved  of  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  acted  upon  since.  The  majority  of  tho 
present  trustees  tkiuk  that  was  a misapplication  of 
the  funds  of  the  donor. 

2998.  Dr.  TrailL. — What  was  the  misapplication! 
—The  original  bequest  was  for  the  purpose  of  scriptural 
instruction  in  the  parish  of  Rahan.  We  understood 
that  to  signify  that  it  was  for  Protestant  instruction, 


the  instruction  of  tho  Protestants  of  Rahan.  I think 
there  can  ho  no  question  that  that  was  his  meaning. 
However  the  Rev.  Goo.  Cotter,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  conceived  tho  idea  of  trying  to— I don't 
like  to  use  tho  term— proselytise ; at  any  rate  he  con- 
ceived this  idea,  that  a pgrtion  of  that  money  might 
go  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  the  parish  on  the 
condition  that  they  read  the  Douay  version  of  tho 
New  Testament  every  day  in  the  school.  That  was 
his  proposition,  and  it  was  sanctioned  and  has  been 
acted  upon  ever  since. 

2999.  Sanctioned  by  whom  ? — It  was  approved  of 
by  the  trustees  then  existing,  and  sanctioned  by,  I 
believe,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  it  has  been  noted 
upon  since. 

3000.  How  much  goes  to  them! — We  get  only  £35 
out  of  the  whole  sum. 

3001.  Out  of  how  much! — It  was  originally £l-Q, 
now  it  bus  been  reduced  to  about  £70  a year- 
only  get  £35  for  a very  small  school.  Oar  idea  B 
that  it  was  a misapplication  of  the  intention  of  tho 
donor,  and  wo  think  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  intended  it. 

3002.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Who  authorized  tins 
application  of  it!— It  was  proposed  by  one  of  t e 
trustees  in  1858. 

3003.  Who  authorized  it !— The  Court  of  Chance?. 
I think.  There  is  a question  whether  they  really  m 
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sanction  that,  they  certainly  sanctioned  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  three  trustees. 

3004.  Lord  Justice  .Naish. — Who  are  the  trustees 

now  j The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  rector  of  the 

parish,  and  the  occupant  of  Rockforest  House. 

3005.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  report  of 
1SS0  mentions  the  object  of  the  endowment  to  be  for 
a resident  schoolmaster,  being  a member  of  the 
Established  Church,  to  teach  children,  nominated  by 
tne  minister  or  grantor,  English  and  arithmetic,  and 
to  teach  children  of  the  Established  Church  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Church  catechism.  Do  you  know  what 
became  of  the  deed  of  21st  Mai-cli,  1821,  on  the 
strength  of  which  your  school  buildings  were  built 
for  these  purposes  ?— Which  school  arc  you  referring  to? 

3006.  Kalian  parochial  school,  it  is  a very  con- 
fused institution.  It  would  seeru  from  the  report  of 
1880  Mr.  Cotter  was  the  acting  trustee  and  distributed 
the  fund  ? — In  conjunction  with  the  bishop  and  the 
occupant  of  Rockforest  House. 

3007.  They  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  What  has 
become  of  Mr.  Cotter  ? — He  is  dead,  hut  there  are 
three  existing  trustees  under  the  will.  The  will 
authorized  the  Rev.  Geo.  Cotter  to  appoint  three 


trustees  and  he  accordingly  did  so  ; their  successors 
are  now  living ; the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese  is  one, 
I am  another,  and  the  third  is  Sir  James  Cotter,  the 
occupant  of  Rockforest  House.  Mr.  Henry  Cotter 
who  gave  that  money  intended  it,  we  maintain,  for 
Protestant  instruction,  the  terms  of  the  will  are  for 
Scriptural  education  in  the  parish  of  Kalian,  two-thirds 
of  the  money  lias  been  given  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools  on  condition  they  read  the  New  Testament,  we 
think  that  really  was  not  the  intention  of  Mi-.  Cotter. 

3008.  You  appear  to  be  the  trustees  yourselves  ? — 
This  was  done  by  the  trustees  before  us.  Have  we 
power  to  alter  it  ? 

3009.  I am  afraid  we  cannot  give  you  a legal 
opinion.  Where  do  you  get  the  money  ? — From  three 
tenants,  the  gentleman  who  collects  it  is  present  and 
he  pays  the  schoolmasters. 

3010.  Do  you  apply  it  for  Scriptural  education  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  case  of  Ralian  School  (Protestant),  but 
we  object  in  the  case  of  Knuttery  (Roman  Catholic), 
for  which  the  Testator  never  intended  it. 

3011.  Why  do  you  pay  it  ? — The  agent,  Mr.  Creagh, 
pays  both  schoolmasters,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Chancery  Scheme. 


Oct.  16, 1887. 

Bev.  Canon 
Wills. 


A.  G.  Creagh,  sworn. 


3012.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
agent  for  the  lands  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wills? — Yes, 
I was  asked  by  Sir  James  Cotter,  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  as  I was  managing  property  adjoining  this, 
if  I would  look  after  this,  so  I said  I would.  At 
the  time  I took  it  up  the  rents  were  £118  Gs.  2 d. 

3013.  Dr.  Traill. — In  what  year  was  that? — I 
think  that  was  in  1S79  or  1880,  1 am  not  quite  sure. 
Two  of  the  leases  of  tlio  tenants  fell  out,  and  they 
applied  to  go  into  the  Laud  Court,  and  the  rents 
were  reduced  accordingly  to  £9G  17s.  2 d.1 — Four  years 
ago  I considered  that  the  rents  were  high,  and  I 
suggested  to  the  trustees  that  I should  bo  allowed  to 
give  a further  temporary  allowance  of  15  por  cent., 
which  reduced  the  rental  to  £82  6s.  8 ti,  which  is 
the  present  amount  received  by  me. 

3014.  Has  it  been  paid  at  that  rate? — At  that 
rate. 

3015.  You  said  you  consulted  with  the  trustees, 
which  trustees? — I merely  mentioned  to  Mr.  Wills 
and  Sir  James  Cotter  that  I thought  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  an  allowance  to  the  tenants. 

3016.  For  whom  do  you  hold  yourself  to  he  acting 
as  agent  ? — I imagine  for  the  trustees — the  Bishop, 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  and  whoever  is  owner  of 
Rockforest  for  the  time  being. 

3017.  How  is  the  £82  6s.  8c l.  applied  by  you? — 
There  is  £1  10s.  paid  for  rent  of  ground  on  which 
the  parochial  school  at  Rahan  is  built  There  are 
two  rentoharges — one  to  the  Church  Commissioners 
and  one  to  Mr.  Longfield — £10  14s.  Id.  The  agent’s 
fees  £4  2s.  id.,  and  a bailiff  whom  I found  there 
and  continued  was  paid  £2,  that  would  he  £18  6s.  S d., 
that  reduces  the  available  funds  to  £64,  and  that 
£G4  I pay  to  three  persons,  Michael  Fleming,  the 
male  teacher  of  the  Knuttery  National  School,  £26  ; 
Da-rid  Bruton,  of  Ballymagooly  Parochial  School, 
£30,  that  is  the  Protestant  school ; and  I also  pay  £8 
to  the  female  teacher  at  Knuttery. 

3018.  Is  Knuttery  school  under  a Roman  Catholic 
manager? — I think  Sir  James  Cotter  is  patron. 

8019.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — There  appears  to  have 
been  a -Chancery  scheme,  and  there  is  an  extract 
from  it  in  the  Report  of  1880,  but  I don’t  think  it 
is  complete  ; have  you  a full  copy  of  the  scheme? — 
I am  afraid  I haven’t  it 

3020,  Is  Knuttery  your  school? 

Canon  Wills. — No,  that  is  the  school  I say  ought 
not  to  get  it. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  only  receiving  Mr. A 
under  the  Chancery  scheme  what  you  deem  fit  to  ®rca6h. 
give  it. 

Canon  Wills. — You  think  the  trustees  need  not 
give  it. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I cannot  give  you  an 
opinion  on  that. 

3021.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — As  a matter  of  fact 
how  much  is  paid  to  Knuttery  ? 

Mr.  Creagh. — £26  and  £8,  Knuttery  and  Gurta- 
nolig  are  the  same. 

3022.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Then  £5  is  to  be  paid 
for  books  for  the  Cotter  Charity  School,  is  that 
Rahan  ? 

Cauon  Wills. — No,  it  is  Knuttery,  it  should  be 
called  the  Cotter  Charity  School ; that  scheme  is  not 
acted  upon  for  it  ought  not  to  he  a National  school  but 
called  the  Cotter  Charity  School,  and  also  there  should 
be  daily  Scriptural  teaching. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  can  do  nothing 
whatever  with  this  matter  without  seeing  a full  copy 
of  the  Chancery  scheme.  If  you  can  find  a copy  send 
it  to  us. 

3023.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  much  do  you  give 
at  present  to  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  Knuttery 
School  ? 

Canon  Wills. — £26  and  £8. 

3024.  How  much  do  you  give  to  the  Lavally 
National  School? — Nothing. 

3025.  This  is  given  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Chancery  scheme? — As  far  as  we  can 
judge  it  is. 

Mr.  Creagh. — I have  been  acting  under  a Chan- 
cery scheme. 

3026.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  acting  under  that 
you  have  given  this  sum  each  year? 

Mi'.  Creagh. — Yes. 

3027.  Dr.  Traill.— But  that  scheme  gave  the 
trustees  power  to  say  how  much  should  be  given  ? — 

Yes. 

3028.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — When  did  the  sum  cease 
to  be  given  to  Lavally? — It  ceased  from  the  date  of 
my  appointment. 

E.  Flynn. — I have  only  just  come  in.  I am  the 
teacher  of  Lavally.  In  July,  1880,  I ceased  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Creagh.— He  applied  to  me  for  his  usual  sti- 
pend which  he  said  Mr.  Cotter  gave  him. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  appears  from  the  last  report 
that  the  head  teacher  received  £S  per  annum  from  the 
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Oci.  IB,  1887.  endowment,  in  addition  to  £35  salary,  and  result  fees 
IT  amounting  to  £22. 

Mr.  a It.  8029.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Lavally  School 
r0aB  ’ was  reported  in  1880,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  getting 

£8  for  its  head  master,  and  £4  for  its  assistant  teacher, 
and  the  head  master  says  that  since  1880  he  has  got 
nothing.  I have  looked  over  the  papers,  and  it 
appears  “ that  out  of  Government  Stock  the  trustees 
were  directed  to  apply  such  sum,  not  exceeding  £200 
sterling,  as  to  them  should  seem  necessary  for  the 
building  and  furnishing  a suitable  school-house  upon 
the  townland  of  Knutterv,  containing  suitable  apart- 
ments for  a male  and  female  school,  and  for  the 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  thereon.  The  new 
schoolhouse  when  built  to  be  called  the  Cotter  Charity 
School.”  Is  that  the  Iv nutter y School  to  which  you 
pay  £26  and  £8 1 — Yes. 

3030.  There  appears  to  be  a provision  that,  out  of 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands  bequeathed  by  the 
will,  the  trustees  should  apply  such  sum  as  to  them 
should  seem  fit,  not  exceeding  £45  a year,  in  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  the  mistress  iu  the 
Knuttery  School  aforesaid,  and  such  sum  as  to  them 
should  seem  fit,  not  exceeding  £5  a year,  for  books, 
stationery,  and  other  school  requisites  for  the  said 
Cotter  Charity  School ; and  also  such  sum  as  should 
be  necessary  for  keeping  said  school  in  good  repair, 
and  that  the  said  trustees  should  apply  the  residue  of 
said  rents  and  profits  yearly,  and  every  year,  in  aid  of 
the  salary  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  male  and 
female  school.  Until  we  have  the  whole  scheme  we 
cannot  tell  what  that  male  and  female  school  is.  It 
goes  on  “ in  each  of  the  schools  in  aid  of  which  the 
trust  funds  should  be  applied  all  children  attending 
should  receive  daily  a Scriptural  education.  That 
the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  or  a majority  of  them, 
shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules  and  orders  for 
the  internal  management  of  the  said  Cotter  Charity 
Schools  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit,  provided  that  the 
same  are  consistent  with  the  rules  as  to  Scriptural 
education  thereinbefore  mentioned.”  We  must  see 
the  whole  scheme,  but  as  far  as  we  can  see  the  thing 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 

3031.  Lev,  Dr.  Molloy. — One  of  the  trustees  at 
present  is  Sir  James  Cotter  ? 

Mr.  Creagh. — Yes. 

3032.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  person  who 
left  the  endowment  ? — He  is. 

303S.  This  expenditure  of  the  endowment  lias  been 
entirely  with  his  consent  ? — Quite  so. 

303-J.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  with  the 
consent  of  the  other  trustees  ? — When  I took  up  the 
management,  this  teacher  applied  to  me  and  told  me 
Mr.  Cotter  always  paid  him  £8,  and  I told  him  that 
I was  quite  sure  he  did,  but  that  I had  no  funds.  I 
showed  him  that  the  year  previously  Mr.  Cotter  must 
have  paid  the  money  out  of  his  own  pocket,  because 
he  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  got  it  out  of  this 
place.  I spoke  to  Sir  James  Cotter  about  it,  and  lie 
told  me  that  he  found  on  looking  over  his  late  uncle’s 
papers,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  £40  a 
year  on  these  schools  over  and  above  what  he  received 
out  of  the  property,  and  since  I have  had  the  manage- 
ment of  it,  it  has  been  considerably  reduced. 


3035.  Would  that  £40  suffice  to  make  up  the  sums 
stated  in  the  Report  of  1880  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  Knuttery  School  and  these  other  two  schools  1— I 
should  say  it  would,  fully. 

3036.  Dr.  Tkaill  — On  which  of  the  three  schools 
has  the  reduction  fallen,  have  you  reduced  it  equally 
on  all  ? — I am  giving  the  same  amount  as  usual  to 
the  Knuttery  School,  but  I reduced  the  other  one— 
the  Ballymagooly  School. 

3037.  From  what? — He  was  getting  £5  a year 
more. 

3038.  From  £35  to  £30  ? — Yes.  I told  him  I had 
not  it  to  give  him,  and  furthermore,  I have  nothing 
for  repairs  and  nothing  for  school  requisites. 

3039.  On  whose  authority  did  you  reduce  it  on  one 
and  not  on  the  other  ? — I did  it  on  my  own  authority, 
I told  the  man  I hadn’t  it. 

3040.  But  you  had  it  if  you  distributed  it  equally? 
— I thought  he  was  getting  enough. 

3041.  Have  you  got  the  exact  proportions  that 
used  to  be  paid  to  those  thvee  when  tire  rental  was 
£118  Cs.  2 d.  ? — I could  not  say. 

E.  Flynn.  — T beg  your  pardon,  you  did  not 
show  me  anything,  and  you  only  told  me  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  I had  to  believe  your  own  words.  I went 
to  Sir  Janies  Cotter,  and  lie  did  not  know  anything 
alwut  the  matter ; and  Mr.  Creagh,  might  1 ask  you, 
who  gave  you  the  management  of  the  estate  after  the 
late  Mr.  Cotter  being  dead  ? 

Mr.  Creagh. — Sir  James  Cotter. 

E.  Flynn. — I have  it  from  the  people  about  that  it 
was  taken  by  him  without  any  authority  whatever. 

3042.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Mr.  Creagh).— 
Kindly  look  among  your  papers  for  a copy  of  the 
Chancery  scheme,  and  a copy  of  the  will  of  11th 
Juno,  1833,  under  which  the  thing  was  funded. 

E.  Flynn. — I have  a copy  of  the  will  (produced). 

3043.  Canon  Wills. — Has  this  Commission  the 
power  of  carrying  out  the  original  intentions  of  the 
donor  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  what  we  are 
constituted  for,  especially  when  we  find  trustees  are 
not  doing  it  for  themselves. 

Canon  Wills. — We  think  that  it  is  misapplied  at 
present. 

3044.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Why  do  you 
misapply  it  ? 

Canon  Wills. — If  you  give  us  authority  we  will  not 
do  so  any  longer. 

3045.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  can  only 
settle  a scheme  for  the  future  management  of  the 
property,  and  until  we  do  so  you  have  only  to  apply  it 
in  accordance  witli  the  scheme. 

Canon  Wills. — The  parochial  school  at  Kalian  is  a 
very  small  school,  there  are  not  more  Protestants 
attending  the  school  than  half-a-dozen,  and  our  idea 
was  that  this  Commission  could  secure  the  whole  of 
this  money  for  the  parish,  and  as  the  parish  of  fialian 
has  been  since  added  to  the  Union  of  Mallow,  it 
should  be  considered  whether  the  spirit  of  the  will 
would  not  be  earned  out  if  the  money  was  spent 
upon  the  Protestant  schools  in  the  Union  of  which 
Laban  is  a part. 

E.  Flynn. — It  was  left  simply  for  no  denomination. 


Mr.  Ednuuul 

Flynn. 


Edmund  Flynn  sworn. 


3046.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How  long  have 
you  been  master  of  your  present  school  ? — Since 
August,  IS 73. 

3047.  What  is  the  proper  name  of  the  school? — 
Rahan  National  School,  it  is  built  in  the  townland  of 
Lavally. 

30*18.  Who  is  the  manager? — Rev.  Dr.  Wigmore, 
the  parish  priest.  The  present  Bishop  of  Cloyno  was 
manager  when  this  money  was  given.  Dean  O’Regan 


of  Mitchelstown  was  afterwards  manager,  and  Dr. 
Wigmore  is  the  manager  at  present. 

3049.  Dean  O’Regan  was  the  manager  in  1880 

3050.  What  money  did  you  get  from  the  Cotter 

fund? — I got  £8  a year.  , ... 

3051.  How  long  have  you  been  receiving  tnis 
sum  ? — I got  it  from  when  I came  there  in  August, 
1 873,  up  to  the  late  trustee’s  death. 
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8052.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Who  paid  you? — For 
a part  of  the  time  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  gave  it  to  me, 
the  money  was  handed  by  the  late  Rev.  George  Cotter 
to  him,  and  from  him  to  me,  on  condition  of  my 
carrying  to  him  a receipt. 

3053.  Dr.  Traill. — The  Protestant  Bishop  of  Cork? 

2J0i  the  present  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 

Dr.  M'Cai'thy.  Here  is  one  of  the  receipts.  “Received 
from  Rev.  George  E.  Cotter  the  sum  of  £2  for 
superintending  the  reading  of  tho  Douay  Testament 
in  tho  Rohan  National  School  for  three  months  ending 
30th  June,  1880.  Signed,  Edmund  Flynn. 

3051.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  you 
understood  the  money  was  given  to  you  for  Scriptural 
education  ? — Certainly. 

3055.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  teach  Scripture  still  ? 
I did  until  Mr.  Creagh  ignored  our  rights. 

3056.  Did  you  stop  it  altogether  then  ? — No,  but 
not  so  regularly,  I am  teaching  it  again. 

3057.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  is  your 
school  maintained  since? — Only  by  the  school  fees 
of  the  children,  and  a salary  from  the  National  Board. 

3058.  Dr.  Traill. — What  salary? — .£44  a year. 

3059.  To  what  class  do  you  belong  ? — Second. 

3060.  Dr.  Molloy. — Did  you  get  £1  for  an  assis- 
tant?— Yes,  .£8  for  myself  and  £1  for  an  assistant. 

3061.  On  what  plea  did  your  assistant  get  tho  £1? 
— The  same.  There  was  a correspondence  between 
(he  Rev.  George  Cotter  and  the  present  Bishop.  Tho 
present  Bishop  in  order  to  comply  with  the  will  bought 
the  testaments  by  money  that  was  given  to  him  by 
the  late  Rev.  George  Cotter.  The  testaments  were 
sent  by  the  present  Bishop  to  our  school. 

3063.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — About  what 
date? — 1873. 

3063.  Where  did  you  get  this  copy  of  the  will? — 
Front  Mr.  Creagh’s  clerk. 

3064.  Here  is  the  passage. in  the  will,  “The  bond 
for  £500  of  James,  winch  1 have,  and  which  was  lelt 
to  mo  by  my  late  dear  brother,  George  Broreton, 
together  with  Gurbanecly,  left  to  me  by  my  late  dear 
father,  I leave  aud  bequeath  to  my  brother,  the  Itev. 
George  E.  Cotter,  in  trust  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
Scriptural  education  in  tho  parish  of  Italian,  and  I 
desire  that  trustees  may  be  appointed  by  him  to  cany 
such  my  wishes  into  effect,  as  he  is  himself  mortal,  so 
that  my  wishes  may  lie  fulfilled  in  tins  respect  for  ever." 

3065.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Dora  Sir  J ames  Cotter 
ever  visit  your  school? — No,  but  the  Into  Rev.  George 
Cotter  visited  the  school,  also  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Galbraith 
while  he  was  rector. 

3066.  Was  he  satisded  that  the  intentions  of  tho 
will  were  carried  out  iu  tho  school  ? — Exactly,  that 
was  die  correspondence  that  passed  between  tho  Bishop 
and  himself. 

8067.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  ho  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  ?— No. 

3068.  Did  he  examiue  in  Scripture  himself? — No, 
that  is  against  the  rules  of  the  National  Board ; he 
was  residing  in  the  parish,  bub  he  was  clergyman  of 
Mouanimina. 

3069.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  know 
the  Rev.  George  E.  Cotter,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
in  this  will? — I did  perfectly  well;  I often  had  con- 
versations with  him. 

3070.  He  must  have  been  a very  old  man  when 
he  died? — He  was  about  eighty;  he  died  in  July, 
1880,  and  since  then  I never  got  a halfpenny ; fortu- 
nately I got  the  quarter’s  salary  the  day  before  he  fell 
sick.  We  have  at  present  a number  of  Douay  Testa- 
ments  in  the  school.  I have  the  bigger  school  of  the 
three ; there  are  102  on  the  roll,  and  Mr.  Croagh  might 
make  an  equal  division  or  an  equal  reduction,  but 
ought  not  to  stop  it  totally  from  my  school  and  not 
from  the  others. 

3071.  Dr.  Traill, — Is  Nutterv  getting  more  now 

than  it  did  before  1 ' 

tim&r  Creagh. — It  was  getting  something  more  at  one 


3072.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  1880  it  was  Ort  it,  iss7. 

only  getting  £26  a year  from  the  endowment  towards  — 
tho  master,  and  £8  a year  to  the  femalo  teacher,  and  ^jjn*ul"1 
something  for  repairs.  7 

3073.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  it  has  lost  nothing  except 
£5  for  repairs  1 

Mr.  Creagh. — I got  back  £7  for  income  tax  about 
two  years  ago,  and  that  I spent  on  Nuttery  School ; it 
was  in  very  bad  order,  and  would  have  required  even 
more  than  that  if  I had  the  money.  For  the  second 
year  that.  I had  it  I paid  die  teachers  myself  for  I 
could  not  get  any  rente  at  all,  and  for  a whole  year  I 
paid  out  of  my  own  pocket  both  Nuttery  and  Ration. 

I advanced  the  money. 

3074.  Dr.  Traill, — Did  you  repay  yourself  after- 
wards out  of  the  estate  ? — Certainly,  I did. 

3075.  Dr.  Molloy.--T1i6  Rev.  George  E.  Cotter 
was  a brother  of  the  testator? 

Canon  Wills. — He  was. 

3076.  And  he  was  also  his  executor? — Yes. 

S077.  And  it  was  under  his  direction  and  super- 
vision that  this  fund  was  divided  between  the  different 
schools  of  the  parish? — Yes,  thirty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  testator. 

3078.  He  had  the  best  opportunity  of  understand- 
ing what  his  brother  meant  by  “ Scriptural  education 
in  the  parish  of  Rahau  "1 — Ho  had,  but  he  had  hia 
own  peculiar  liobby. 

3079.  Aud  he  provided  for  Scriptural  education  in 
the  (lavish,  according  to  his  ideas,  by  dividing  the 
fund  liotweou  the  different  denominations  which  give 
Scriptural  education  in  the  parish  ? — Which  gave  it  in 
that  way.  We  object  to  it ; we  thiuk  it  is  nut  carry- 
ing out  the  wishes  of  tho  donor,  we  maintain  he  meant 
Protestant  education. 

Mr.  Ely  mi. — The  wonl  is  not  in  the  will. 

Canon  Wills. — Perhaps  this  Commission  would 
decide  the  question  of  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression. 

3080.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  years  elapsed  be- 
tween Mr.  Cotter’s  death,  aud  the  time  his  brother 
made  the  change  ? 

Canon  Wills. — Thirty  years,  lie  died  in  1833,  and 
the  Scheme  in  Chancery  was  1 S58,  the  original  intention 
was  carried  out  for  thirty  years,  and  then  the  Rev. 

George  Cotter  conceived  this  idea  of  converting  Itoman 
Catholics  in  this  way. 

3081.  Had  ho  to  get  a Chancery  Scheme  to  enable 
him  to  do  that  ? — So  it  seems.  Our  soliool  was  not 
built  when  the  Chancery  scheme  was  drawn. 

3082.  Was  the  change  mode  immediately  after  the 
Chancery  Scheme? — Yes. 

3083.  Were  there  any  trustees  associated  with  him 
in  that  Chancery  Scheme?-  There  were. 

3084.  Were  they  consulted  in  the  change?—  I 
suppose  they  were. 

3085.  Who  were  they  ? — The  late  Bishop  and  the 
Rector,  the  Rov.  Mr.  Baldwin. 

3086.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  not  the 
rector  of  the  parish  a trustee  of  these  funds  from,  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Chancery  Scheme  ? — 

Certainly. 

3087.  Had  he  the  same  views  as  Mr.  Cotter  ?— But 
lie  is  dead  also,  aud  since  then  the  parish  has  been 
added  to  the  parish  of  which  I am  rector. 

3088.  During  the  time  Mr.  Cotter  and  the  rector 
were  trustees  did  they  both  concur  in  this  method  of 
disposing  of  the  money  ? — I think  they  did,  and  the 
bishop  too,  I don’t  say  that  they  did  not. 

3039.  Dr.  Traill. — You  don’t  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  whether  they  did  or  not  ? — I don’t  know,  I 
suppose  they  did. 

3090.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  present  Sir  James 

Cotter  has  offered  no  opposition  ? — He  has  not.  He 
told  me  he  would  not  wish  the  money  to  be  taken 
from  Rahan  Parish.  . 

3091.  On  the  contrary  he  is  quite  satisfied  ? — He  is 
satisfied  to  leave  things  as  they  are,  I fancy. 

R 2 
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Oct.  16. 18ST.  3092.  Dr.  Traill. — What  are  the  views  of  the 

Mr.  Edmund  present  Bishop  ?— He  quite  agrees  with  me  that  the 
Flynn.  original  intention  is  not  carried  out. 

3093.  And  you  think  that  the  original  intention 
is  interpreted  by  the  acts  of  thirty  years? — Yes,  the 
first  thirty  years  after  his  death. 

3094.  Lord  Justice  FiTzGinnox. — We  know  the 
facts  about  the  matter,  and  we  must  get  a copy  of  the 
Scheme,  we  now  have  a copy  of  the  will.  W o would 
ho  very  glad  when  yon  sond  the  Scheme  to  lnivo  your 
views  put  forward ; speaking  for  myself,  I think  it 
would  be  hard  to  withdraw  a provision  that  has  been  so 
long  made,  at  least  while  there  are  any  vested  interests, 
hut  probably  it  will  turn  out  that  the  whole  matter 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Archdeacon  Jallett. — There  are  two  distinct  pro- 
positions that  they  make,  one  with  regard  to  the 
endowment  and  the  other  with  regard  to  the  moving 


of  the  school,  they  wish  to  move  the  school  into 
Mallow,  whether  they  get  the  whole  endowment  or 
not. 

3095.  Lord  Justice  FitzG  mnON. — It  is  plain  the 
first  thing  to  bo  done  is  for  the  three  trustees  to  meet 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Flynn. — It  is  not  mentioned  for  any  particular 
denomination. 

3096.  Lord  J ustico  FitzG  iubon. — So  we  understand, 
and  apparently  under  the  will  it  is  with  the  intention 
of  giving  Scriptural  education  to  all  denominations 
but  what  wc  have  to  look  to  is  to  see  the  authority  on 
which  that  was  done.  If  it  was  only  done  by  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees  we  cannot  prevent  them 
exorcising  the  discretion  as  they  think  proper,  but  I 
am  afraid  iu  any  aspect  of  it  Lavally  is  excluded,  for 
there  is  no  money  now  available  for  it  unless  it  is 
takon  away  from  the  other  schools. 


•CROFTON  ENDOWED  SCHOOL,  MACROOM 
Rev  Denis  O' Sullivan  sworn. 


Rev.  Denis 
O’Sullivan. 


3097.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibhon. — Are  you  Hector 
of  Macroom  ? — Yes. 

3098.  Y our  school  is  known  as  the  Crofton  Endowed 
School,  Macroom  ? — Yes. 

3099.  Under  a will  of  1825,  you  are  stated  to  have 
£10  Irish,  and  two  acres  of  land  1 — Yes 

3100.  What  is  the  .£10  Irish  charged  on  I — On 
the  Crofton  estate  in  the  parish  of  Cloudroliid. 

3101.  Are  these  lauds  ample  in  value  to  secure  it? 
— Yes. 

3102.  Is  it  regularly  paid  1 — Yes. 

3103.  It  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  and 
furnishing  each  child  who  attends  with  a hible? — 
Yea. 

3104.  What  is  tlio  present,  state  of  the  school  ? — Tt 
is  very  low,  and  for  that  reason  I would  ask  the  Com- 
missioners to  transfer  it  as  lias  been  done,  under 
similar  ciroumstanccs  with  a school  also  founded  l»y 
Mrs  Crofton  iu  the  county  Wicklow,  that  was  trans- 
ferred from  IiichenapjKi  to  Ashford. 

3105.  Where  do  you  say  it  ought  to  bo  transferred 
to  ? — The  town  of  Macroom. 

3106.  What,  distance  is  it  from  Macroom  now? — 
About  three  and  a half  miles. 

3107.  Is  there  .any  parochial  school  in  Macroom 
itself? — There  is. 

3108.  Under  your  management  ? — Yes,  and  I would 
like  to  unite  the  two  because  the  number  of  children 
is  reduced  to  seven,  and  J am  not  satisfied  with  tlio 
efficiency  of  the  school  in  any  way.  In  the  interest 
even  of  the  seven  t would  wish  it  removed  to  Macroom. 

3109.  Lord  Justice  N.visn. — How  could  those 
seven  children,  get  into  Macroom  ? — They  would  bo 
quite  as  convenient  to  Macroom  as  to  the  school,  when, 
teacher  moves  to  his  former  residence  in  parish. 

3110.  What  school  have  you  in  Macroom  to  at- 
tach to  it? — We  have  a very  suitable  school-house  and 
school. 

3111.  How  many  children  have  you  in  it? — About 
twelve. 

3112.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibhon. — Then  you  would 
have  about  nineteen  or  twenty  between  the  two'? — If 
we  had  tho  two  schools  united  with  the  two  salaries 
we  would  have  fully  thirty  children. 

3113.  Dr.  Traill. — What  salary  do  you  pay  your 
teacher  in  the  Macroom  School? — £36  a year,  there 
is  no  endowment,  it  comes  from  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions. 

3114.  Ooukl  you  get  tho  attendance  up  to  thirty- 
five  to  get  a National  Board  grant  ? — I don’t  know 


that  this  school  could  be  placed  under  the  National 
Board  unless  tho  Commissioners  had  the  power  to 
give  us  liberty. 

3115.  We  can  give  you  permission? — Thou  I would 
like  it. 

3116.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — How  ij  the 
school  at  Macroom  held  ? — It  is  a parochial  school. 
We  had  bueu  recently  iu  connection  with  the  Erasmns 
Smith  Board,  and  through  want  of  funds  they  gave 
notice  they  could  not  pay  us  any  more. 

31 17.  1 Tow  is  your  school-house  built  ? — On  church 
land.  Under  the  Church,  Act,  it  went  to  the  Church 
Body.  I beg  to  hand  in  a tstateniont. 

31  IS.  Lord  J us t ice  Naisii. — W:us  it  under  an  Order 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  school  was  changed  from 
Inehoiiuppa  to  Ashford  ? — l presume  so.  A great 
number  of  children  would  come  in  if  we  hod  a suit- 
able master  because  several  go  at  present  from 
Macroom  to  Cork  to  school,  and  if  wo  had  au  efficient 
school  there  I am  quite  certain  the  number  of  children 
attending  it  would  increase. 

311 9.  Who  receives  tho  £40  a year  now  ? — I receive 
it. 

3120.  From  whom? — The  trustees  of  the  Crofton 
Estate — through  tha  Receiver  under  the  Court. 

3121.  Do  you  know  in  whom  the  legal  right  to 
receive  tho  money  is  vested? — Manager  or  Donation 
Commissioners. 

3122.  Lord  Justice  FiTzCJinr.oN'. — Do  yon  get  any 
money  from  the  Commissioners  of  Donations  and 
Bequests  ? — That  was  all  spent  by  laivyeis  in  u dispute 
about  it,  I think  iu  1864  or  1865. 

3123.  Tho  statement  in  tho  report  of  1880  is  that 
arrears  amounting  to  £G08  stock  were  recovered  in 
1860,  purl  of  it  was  spent  iu  rebuilding  the  sobool- 
houso  aud  tho  balance  invested  in  £325  Government 
Stock  producing  an  annuity  of  £0  1 os.  a year  payable 
to  the  rector  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  ? — I never  got  a penny  of  it 
aud  never  hoard  of  it  until  now.  Air.  M'Donnell,  the 
socretai-y,  told  me  all  the  money  they  had  was  spent 
in  a law  suit. 

3124.  I think  thispassage  may  account  for  it.  “Com- 
plaints having  been  nmdo  to  the  Board  that  owing 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  and  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  will  with  respect  to  the  gift  of  a bible 
the  grant  had  become  practically  useless,  the  Board 
sanctioned  an  application  to  tho  Court  of  Chancery. 
You  never  got  any  money  sinco  ? — No. 

The  Inquiry  was  adjourned  to  Monday. 


* Appendix  B,  No.  XIL  (6),  p.  500. 


t Appendix  B,  No.  XII.  (a),  p.  499 
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PUBLIC  SITTINGS— MONDAY,  OCTOBER  17th,  1887. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Cork. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiiron,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
ll.d.,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


ST.  FINN  BARR'S  SEMINARY. 


Rev.  Dr.  O'lfuhony  sworn. 


3125.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  long  have  you 
been  President  of  St.  Finn  Barr’s  Seminary  ? — About 
one  year.  I was  appointed  last  November. 

312G.  How  long  hostile  BOminnry  been  established  1 
— It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  and  the 
secular  clergy  for  the  Inst  eleven  years. 

3127.  Where  is  it1? — The  seminary  building  is  on 
the  Wellington-road. 

3128.  What  property  is  there  belonging  to  the 
seminary '! — None  whatever. 

3129.  You  have  buildings  and  land  1 — There  is  no 
land  attached  to  the  building,  but  there  was  money 
borrowed  to  build  it. 

3130.  I suppose  all  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
management  are  Catholics? — Yes,  they  aro  all 
Catholics. 

3131.  And  tho  boys  ? — They  are  all  Catholics. 

3132.  Is  there  any  connexion  between  St.  Finn 
Barr’s  Seminary  auil  the  now  building  on  tho  north 
side  of  the  city  ? — No,  they  are  for  different  pur- 
poses altogether. 

3133.  The  other  is  a diocesan  seminary? — It  is  a 
diocesan  seminary  for  tho  education  of  pupils  in- 
tended for  the  priesthood,  while  St.  Finn  Barr’s  is 
simply  a classical  school  for  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholic  boys,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop, 
and  presided  over  by  diocesan  clergy. 

3134.  Dr.  Tiiaill. — That  is  your  school? — Yes. 
That  is  the  institution  on  your  list. 

3135.  Lord  Justice  KmOmnov. — How  do  you 
hold  the  house? — Tho  house  is  built  on  a piece  of 
fee-simple  property  purchased  by  tho  late  bishop. 

3136.  And  convoyed  to  him? — Yes. 

3137.  Has  it  been  conveyed  to  trustees,  or  is  it 
now  vested  in  tbe  heir-nt  law  of  the  late  bishop  ? — -It 
remains  with  the  present  bishop. 

3138.  He  is  in  possession  ? — Yes. 

3139.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — With  the  exception 
of  the  house  there  is  no  other  property  belonging  to 
the  seminary  ? — Nono  whatever. 

3140.  How  many  boys  have  you  in  the  establish- 
ment?— At  present  1 have  120,  but  the  average  is 
about  100. 

3141.  Are  they  all  day  boys? — They  are,  with  the 


exception  of  seventeen  who  reside  in  the  Diocesan  Rev.  Dr. 
Seminary  and  come  to  St.  Finn  Barr’s  Seminary  in  O'Mahonjr. 
tho  morning  and  go  bock  in  the  evening. 

3142.  What  is  the  course  of  education? — A good 
intermediate  course,  and  university  up  to  the  first 
arts. 

3143.  Do  you  send  boys  to  compete  at  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations? — Yea 

31 44.  What  fees  do  the  boys  pay? — They  vary 
according  to  the  class.  Junior  boys  pay  at  the  rate 
of£l  a quarter,  second  class  boys  at  the  rate  of  six 
guineas  a year,  and  senior  boys  at  the  rate  of  eight 
guineas  a year. 

3145.  How  much  do  the  fees  come  to  in  the  year  ? 

About  .£500  in  the  year. 

3140.  What  result  fees  do  you  get  from  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  ? — About  £50  is  the  average,  some- 
times more  sometimes  less — in  recent  years  not  more 
than  £50. 

3147.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you  are  exempt  from 
our  jurisdiction,  and  it  will  be  our  duty  so  to  declare. 

If  there  is  any  purpose  which  you  think  yon  could 
accomplish  by  means  of  this  Commission,  either  by 
incorporating  a body  or  otherwise,  we  will,  if  you 
wish,  not  in  that  direction  ? — I have  not  boon  autho- 
rized by  the  Bishop  to  suggest  anything,  and  I tliink 
there  is  nothing  that  I could  suggest. 

3148.  Dr.  Traill. — 'But  suppose  the  property 
happened  to  be  vested  in  the  legal  representative  of 
the  late  bishop,  would  it  not  be  bettor  to  have  some 
properly  constituted  body  who  coukl  in  future  deal 
witli  tho  property  ? — I don’t  know. 

3149.  Would  that  question  not  bo  worth  while 
inquiring  into.  Your  present  bishop  may  think  ho 
holds  it,  but  it  may  be  legally  vested  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Late  bishop  ? — I don't  know.  All  I 
am  at  present  in  a position  to  state  is  that  I have  no 
suggestion  to  make. 

3100.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Is  Dr.  O’Callaghan 
away  from  Cork  at  present? — He  is  in  Dublin. 

3i 51.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understand 
that  under  the  late  Bishop’s  will  tbe  property  is  now 
vested  iu  the  present  Bishop  ? — Yes.  I didn't  know 
that  before. 


CORK  DIOCESAN  ENDOWMENTS. 


The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gregg,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork. 


3152.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbow. — (To  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Gregg,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork.) — I may 
mention  to  your  lordship  that  we  have  asked  the 
clergy  of  the  city  parishes  to  send  in  a list  of  their 
educational  endowments,  with  a statement  of  any 
special  trusts  on.  which  they  wish  these  to  vest  in  tho 
proposed  governing  body,  and  also  that  as  regards  the 
Hrae  Coat  School,  we  are  extremely  anxious  that  the 
trustees  of  that  school  should  send  in  the  written 
consent  necessary  to  enable  ns  to  extend  the  usefulness 
Qt  that  endowment. 


3153.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork.— I should  like  to  It 
explain,  iu  reference  to  some  remarks  that  fell  from  OMTG- 
Dr  Webster,  if  you  look  at  the  printed  paper  which 

wo  handed  in,  our  idea  was  that  the  Diocesan  Trustees 
should  be  incorporated  to  hold  school  property  through- 
out the  whole  diocese  includng  the  city. 

3154.  How  do  you  propose  that  these  trustees 
should  be  themselves  appointed  ?— They  aro  elected 
by  the  Diocesan  Synod  from  time  to  time.  The  Bishop 
is  one. 

3155.  It  would  be  necessary  to  Bet  out  m any 
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Qci.  it,  Isa?,  scheme  the  provisions  for  their  succession.  We  could  which  they  are  at  present  applied,  but  I think  th 
Bight  Rcw  Dr.  not  mere!y  declare  that  the  Diocesan  Trustees  should  soiuo  of  thorn  might  with  more  advantage  be  n\mVA 
Gregg.  ' be  incorporated  ? — That  is  the  reason  that  we  have  not  generally.  6 II  Bed 

called  them  Diocesan  Trustees,  though  tho  five  3163.  I take  it  that  there  would  be  an  obi 
gentlemen  named  are  the  Diocesan  Trustees,  and  to  allowing  an  endowment  to  be  removed  from  a r 
are  elected.  trict  or  parish  where  it  lias  hitherto  been  applied?^ 

3156.  It  makes  very  little  difference  how  the  in-  In  the  cases  of  endowments  which  are  of  a mixed 

corporated  body  is  itself  constituted,  if  those  who  have  character,  partly  for  charitable  purposes,  sncli  as  the 
the  management  of  the  endowments  have  their  duties  clothing  and  feeding  of  poor  children,  and  partly  for 
defined.  educational  purposes,  I thin  Ic  we  would  have  to  con- 

3157.  Dr.  Traill.— What  you  want  is  that  the  teud  nfli,'st  veiT  BtronS  objections  to  touching  the 
educational  body  that  will  look  after  the  working  of  l,!irfc  ol  , endowment  that  goes  for  charitable 
tbe  system  shall  not  necessarily  be  the  hotly  that  shall  purposes,  but  wc  do  not  propose  to  do  that. 

bold  tbe  property? — Wo  think  that  a small  body  to  3164.  Wo  would  not  have  the  power  of  interfering 
hold  tho  property  might  bo  incorporated.  with  those  endowments?—!  think  the  arrangement 

3158.  Lord  Justice  FmCliBBOW. — But  if  tho  tJiat  wetu-e  anxious  to  make  would  provide  amply  for 
management  is  vested  in  the  larger  body  there  would  oveiy  ^1S  n°t. 

be  no  object  in  incorporating  a smaller  one.  You  can  3105.  Dr.  Traill. — Of  course  if  you  found  one  dis- 
incorporate 100  just  as  easily  as  six? — Tho  idea  was  trict  under  a fair  plan,  it  would  be  your  object  to 
that  there  are  also  a great  many  parochial  trusts  continue  that  ns  it  is,  while  if  you  found  in  another 
throughout  the  county  which  are  vested  in  clergy-  district  the  endowment  going  untray,  you  would  make 
men  and  churchwardens,  and  which  1 believo  are  a change.  Yon  would  like  to  extend  your  plan  over 
derelict  at  the  present  time — at  least  you  expressed  a ns  large  a district  ns  possible? — Certainly.  Some  of 
strong  opinion  about  it  yourselves.  tiio  small  schools  are  of  a very  inferior  class. 

3159.  You  allude  to  the  report  of  1S80?  Our  3160.  Some  of  those  schools  are  probably  without 
opinion  was  that  if  the  Dioccsau  Trustees  wore  incor-  titles  as  to  binds  attached  to  the  school.  There  is  a 
porated  they  would  lie  a very  fitting  body,  not  doubt  whether  they  aro  vested  in  any  body  or  not, 


merely  being  a city  body,  but  also  a county  body,  to  and  some  a 


a private  proprietors  ? — Yes. 


’ ul  yi  Tr  rT'  31G'J-  Vr.  Welder.- Did  I understand  the 
tliis  particular ' prauortv 1 in  17°"1  J',8^cc  FitzGil»bon  to  say  that  where  pi-nperties 

' 1 b 7 through  the  country  are  uot  specifically  mentioned, 


3170.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Not  necessarily ; 
® the  contrary,  if  we  could  ascertain  tliis  educational 


hold  such  trusts  throughout  the  whole  diocese.  We  3167.  Would  the  body  in  Cork  city  for  educational 
could  not  vest  property  in  trustees  without  knowing  purposes  not  be  large  enough,  considering  nil  the 
exactly  the  nature  of  tho  trusts.  Wo  ought  to  set  objects  it  has  in  view,  to  incorporate  it  for  that  irres- 
out  the  various  properties  in  tho  scheme  which  you  pective  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Diocesan  Trustees 
want  to  rest  in  this  Diocesan  body.  We  can  give  for  tho  county  generally  ?— [t  would  be  simply  a body 
power  to  the  body  to  accept  other  property,  but  to  composed  of  persons  connected  with  the  citv  anil 
have  derelict  property  vested  or  convoyed  you  would  would  not  be  satisfactory  us  a body  to  act  for  the 
still  be  obliged  to  go  to  Chancery  unless  wo  vest  it  whole  county. 

l.y  tile  scheme.  Therefore,  while  tliis  Commissioii  31G8.  Would  it  net  bo  better  to  h,™  scorn, 
exists,  it  would  be  vastly  mn»rt.mt  to  get  u|,  asm, loll  bodies  ,loti,lg  f01.  county  end  for  the  city  - vouM 

possible  of  this  derelict  property  to  show  tint  it  is  „„t  tho  odUMttaml  omlowmcut  of  the  city  he  lares 
edueotionsJ,  Slid  to  vest  it  l.y  tho  scheme  m the  body  enough  to  place  under  « sepsinto  bodyl-That  TOdil 
you  look  fort — We  would  endeavour  to  do  so  if  we  meet  our  views 

understood  from  you  tlist  such  e body  would  toinoor-  31GD.  Hey.  Dr,  Wii.ler.-DU  I undo, staid  the 
,, ousted  I know  many  pirn*,  m winch  S], plenties  W j„mic0  KnGlljta„  tl]„t  “ “jj 

ZLv  to  vest  this  pertieulsr  property  in  u^th.  country  ore  not  V-Uitolly  nlSoJ 

iirnv  Hi  1 , - , . , . or  'vbero  trusts  are  not  legally-  established,  the 

3100.  Frequently  local  bodies  are  lealous  of  being  i.„j .i  • , p,  }, 

merged  into  a large  general  body,  .and  in  such  cases  to  ™ thmiiwl/tlm  pvt  W°".  * ' ^tiiblish  wo'ihi llmve 

we  could  frame  schemes  for  their  independent  manage-  ceedings?  ^ - pensive  process  of  Chancery  pro- 

ment.  In  other  eases  we  have  been  anxious  to  create  T . T 

a central  school  body  to  hold  property  upon  various  , , ' ‘ Jn®tico  FitzGibbon — Not  necessarily ; 

trusts.  Tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  lias  a quantity  °n  ,°°u,  ai'-v’  “ wo  “nld  aB^rta;m  tiiis  educational 

of  valuable  property  legally  vested  in  ecclesiastical  l)raPa''  y>  dobno  it,  and  transfer  it  by  our  scheme, 
persons,  whose  heirs  and  personal  representatives  may  ”°  .‘m°.  more  would  be  required;  but  if  that  oppor- 
l>e  very  hard  to  find.  Your  church  has  a great  doal  “llby  lost>  tLhouoh  “ie  incorporated  body  could 
of  property  generally  vested  in  ministers  and  church-  a (!r'vavi1-1  accept  any  other  property,  it  could  he  con- 
wardens,  or  in  ministers  or  othor  trustees  who  have  “ tlieu!  ou,7  somo  leb"d  trustee  or  owner, 

ceased  to  exist.  Our  course  of  dealing  in  both  a,  11  “ V*  xt  vonld  bo  necessary  to  go  to 

cases  would  be  the  same — to  form  some  body  repre-  lancery  m order  to  get  it  vested.  In  other  words 
senting  the  denomination  whose  property  is  in  question  ^°j  am  n,ow  . ‘‘Brough  us,  without  expense,  wliat, 
to  hold  that  property  and  administer  it  according  to  ,.r  s0*  cn-cumstancos,  the  Court  of  Chancerv 
defined  trusts  ?— That  is  what  we  are  really  anxious  °oulf  d°  for  >'??•  WLeve  Pr0Pcrty  is  vested  in  a legal 
to  get  on  behalf  of  our  county  and  the  city,  and  we  could  ^mvey  it  to  the  new  corporate  body, 

are  quite  satisfied  with  whatever  body  the  Commis-  u , . e ^°}lb  iave  to  pay  for  the  deed,  and  we 
sioners  think  best,  but  we  want  to  have  some  cai\  d?,  “ „ exl\enso  and  witbout  any  deed 

body  that  can  Lake  other  property  and  financial  trusts.  UP  to  the  3 1st  of  December,  1888,  but  we  must  know 

3161.  You  have  given  us  extremely  good  heads  for  W a tho  property  and  tho  trusts  ave. 

a scheme,  and  we  would  ask  whatever  committee  has  3171.  Rev.  Dr.  Webster. — I think  it  is  of  very 
this  in  charge  to  define  what  they  want,  and  describe  S1-^  importance  to  take  notice  of  what  you  have  said, 
what  property  they  have.  i°r  ^ we  lose  this  opportunity  it  might  involve  enor- 

3162.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Would  you,  as  regards  mous  expense  by-and-by,  and  a great  deal  of  work  that 
the  endowments  you  would  vest  in  the  central  body,  'vould  be  avoided  if  we  now  specifically  identify  our 
give  them  power  to  apply  them,  generally,  or  would  property. 

you  compel  them  to  apply  them  in  the  districts  in  3172.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. If  you  take  up 

which  they  are  at  present  applied? — I cannot  say  that  the  Blue  Book  of  1880  you  will  find  that  there  are 
there  would  bo  any  difference  about  that.  Possibly  hundreds  of  small  educational  endowments,  schools, 
some  might  be  necessarily  appliod  in  the  districts  in  sites,  and  even  small  properties  derelict. 
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LAPP’S  CHARITY. 


3173.  (To  tbo  Lord  Bishop  oj  Cork.) — Perhaps 
your  lordship  would  give  us  some  information  about 
Lapp’s  Charity.  Since  we  came  to  Cork  our  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  185S  there  was  a 
sum  of  £31,927  12s.  9 d.,  of  which  the  surplus  was 
applicable  to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  girls  or 
boys  being  Protestants,  or  the  children  of 
Protestants,  after  the  establishment  of  a charity 
for  the  relief  of  aged  and  infirm  Protestants. 
Chancery  proceedings  have  been  taken  since.  Can 
rou  tell  us  whether  any  part  of  that  fund  is 
'available  for  schools  ? — No,  there  is  no  part  available. 
The  whole  fund  was  expended  on  the  institution. 

3171.  How  does  that  happen  ?— There  has  never 
been  any  surplus. 

3175.  We  find  there  was  a Chancery  report  dated 
December  22,  1866.  Then  a Bill  seems  to  have  been 
filed  in  Chancery  in  1876,  and  £1 1,000  seems  to  have 
been  lying  idle  in  Chancery  from  1859  to  1S76.  Do 
you  know  what  has  become  of  that  now  1 — I did  not 
become  personally  connected  with  the  charity  until 
1878,  which  was  after  that.  Tho  whole  fund  is  now 
expended  under  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  on  the  asylum. 

3176.  How  many  objects  of  cliaiity  are  in  the 
asylum  ? — I think  there  are  twenty  indoor  pensioners 
and  some  outdoor  pensioners. 

3177.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  that  swallow  up  the 
entire  fund  1 — That  swallows  up  the  entire  fund. 

3178.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Might  not  some 
portion  of  that  fund  be  made  available  for  what  you 
need  so  much,  provision  for  primary  and  intermediate 


education! — We  find  the  greatest  possible  need  for 
the  charity  as  it  is.  This  year  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  tho  payment  of  some  of  the  rents,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  limit  the  number  of  appointments. 

3179.  Lord  Justice  Naisit. — Who  holds  the  estate, 
and  what  is  the  income!— I think  it  is  about  £1,500  a 
year.  Dr.  Webster  is  also  a trustee  of  it. 

3180.  About  how  many  outdoor  objects  of  charity 
are  on  the  fund ! 

Rev.  Dr.  Webster. — I think  there  are  about  twenty. 

3181.  The  Chancery  Scheme  seems  to  have  calcu- 
lated on  providing  schools  for  children ! — Tt  requires 
us  to  do  it  if  there  was  a surplus.  We  never  have 
had  any  surplus.  We  were  required  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  during  the  time  that  I have  been  connected 
with  it  to  put  the  building  in  thorough  repaiv.  We 
were  also  required  to  build  an  expensive  bridge  over 
the  river  and  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  out 
of  the  charity. 

3182.  How  was  the  obligation  thrown  upon  the 
charity  of  building  the  bridge  1 — By  the  application  of 
the  jierson  who  gave  the  lease  of  tho  property — the 
owner  of  the  property. 

3183.  Lord  Justice  FitzGihiion. — You  will  never 
have  u surplus  as  long  as  you  spend  the  whole  of  the 
money  on  one  of  the  objects.  The  founder  proposed 
to  provide  an  asylum  for  aged  and  infirm  persona,  ami 
when  the  funds  are  sufficient,  schools  for  natives  of 
Cork,  being  Protestants  or  the  children  of  Protestunts ! 
— There  never  was  any  surplus  that  could  be  applied 
to  any  purpose  outside  the  charity. 


Hight  Bev.  I)r. 
Grogjj. 


BRETTRIDGE’S  CHARITY. 


T.  H.  Jermyn,  Solicitor,  sworn  and  examined. 


3184.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibeon. — What  is  the 
instrument  under  which  this  charity  is  administered  1 
— "Under  a will  which  has  been  since  amended  by  a 
scheme  from  tho  Court  of  Chancery.  I ling  to  hand 
in  a copy  of  that  scheme.  (Document  handed  in.) 

3185.  The  first  tiling  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  pay 
5s.  a week,  and  give  £3  a year  for  clothes  to  each  of 
seven  old  soldiers ? — Yes,  wo  have  always  kept  the 
number  up. 

3186.  What  is  the  income  now! — For  the  past 
year  £395.  (Balance  Blieet  handed  in.)  Port  of  tho 
income  being  from  land  it  varies  in  amount. 

31S7.  Where  are  the  lands  ? — Near  Kanturk. 

3188.  You  have  £2,675  3s.  lOri.  in  consols  1— Yes. 

3189.  And  the  income  last  year  was  £216  3s.  8 d.l 
— Yes,  unfortunately  tho  income  is  falling  off  very 
rapidly.  In.  consequence  of  the  land  agitation  we  can- 
not get  money  from  the  tenants. 

3190.  Then  you  are  to  pay  £5  apprentice  fee  to  the 
master,  and  £10  reward  for  each  deserving  apprentice  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so  up  to  this  year. 

3191.  How  many  children  do  you  apprentice  ? — 
Forty. 

3192..  What  fee  do  you  give? — If  we  find  that  the 
apprenticeship  has  been  faithfully  served  by  the  master 
and  by  the  apprentice,  we  give  the  master  £10  and  the 
boy  £5  ; these  are  rewards.  In  the  case  of  a girl  we 
to  the  mistresB  and  £3  to  the  apprentice. 

3193.  Are  those  all  soldiers’  children! — There  are 
one  or  two  that  are  not. 

3194.  Have  you  got  a sufficient  number  of  applicants 
irom  among  old  soldiers  to  keep  up  tbo  number  of 
pensioners  to  seven! — Always  sufficient. 

hk  3^-  Can  you  get  children  bound  in  Cork  for  a 
£5  fee?— We  con. 

3196.  In  what  trades! — The  majority  of  the  boysare 
ge  mg  taught  the  trades  of  shoemakers  and  printers. 

e guds  are  principally  taught  dressmaking. 


3197.  How  often  do  your  governors  meet? — Accord-  T.  U.  Jeraiyu, 
ing  to  the  Scheme  we  are  bound  to  meet  four  times  a 9‘q' 

year. 

3198.  How  many  Governors  have  you? — Five 
trustees  and  seven  nominators. 

3199.  How  arc  they  appointed  ? — All  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery. 

8200.  Have  you  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
every  time  you  want  a new  trustee  appointed  ? — Yes, 
we  have.  W e get  the  appointment  made  on  summons. 

8201.  And  what  does  it  cost? — About  a £10  note. 

3202.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  that  a provision  in  the 
Chancery  Scheme? — Yes. 

3203.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  next  item 
in  the  Scheme  is  £20  for  clerk’s  salary.  What  has  he 
to  do  l — His  duties  are  defined  under  the  scheme.  I 
have  to  keep  all  the  records,  to  pay  the  pensioners  every 
week,  and  so  on. 

3204.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  collects  the  rents! — I 
collect  the  rents  also. 

3205.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — For  the  £201 — 

I am  allowed  a commission  on  that.  That  is  also  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Scheme. 

3206.  Do  the  Mayor  and  other  ex-officio  trustees 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  charity  1 — They 
are  nominators.  There  are  five  trustees  and  seven 
nominators,  and  they  are  quite  distinct.  Their  pro- 
ceo.dir.gs  are  kept  separate.  The  trustees  are  bound  to 
meet  four  times  a year  and  the  nominators  twice  a 
year. 

3207.  Do  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  take  part  in  the 
nomination,  it  being  a Protestant  charity  1 — The 
Mayor  does  not. 

3208.  Do  they  nominate  ? — No. 

3209.  Dr.  Traill — What  amount  of  incomedo  you 
collect? — About  £140. 

3210.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  is  the  total 
amount  of  your  salary  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
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Iration  of  tlie  charity,  including  everything  1— About 
£30  a year.  Owing  to  the  land  agitation  it  lias  been 
reduced  latterly. 

3211.  You  don't  charge  poundage  when  you  don’t 
collect  rent  ? — I charge  nothing  except  on  what  1 re- 
ceive. 

3212.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  your  t enants 
tenants  from  year  to  year? — They  are  lcasahoklorij. 

3213.  What  quantity  of  land  have  you  got  ! — About 
400  acres. 

3214.  Out  of  400  acres  of  land  near  Knuturk,  you 
only  got  £140? — That  is  all,  and  they  hold  at  very 
nearly  the  valuation.  We  have  o tiered  334  per 
cent,  reduction,  and  done  ail  we  can  to  try  and  get  the 
rents,  and  we  cannot  get  them. 

321 5.  Are  your  tenants  in  occupation  or  have  they 
got  under-tenants  ? — They  are  occupiers. 

3216.  Dr.  Traill. — Whan  did  they  cease  to  pay  ?— 
Within  the  last  two  years. 

3217.  Do  they  ask  lor  an  abatement  ? — They  linvo 
been  met  liberally  by  the  trustees. 

321 8.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Provisions  for 
apprentice  fees  may  be  dealt  with  as  educational  en- 
dowments and  are  within  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  you  appear  to  have  a not  very  satisfactory 
Governing  body.  You  linvo  ex-officio  trustees  who 
do  not  attend,  it  being  a Protestant  charity,  nud  you 
have  to  go  to  Chancery  and  pay  £10  every  time  you 
want  to  appoint  a new  trustee.  We  cannot  help  that. 
But  yon  could  help  it  now  by  getting  a sehomo. 

3218a.  Venerable  Jtln'njn  Arc/ulall,  Archdeacon  of 
Cork. — I may  he  permitted  to  make  an  observation. 
I live  in  the  parish  from  whence  a great  number  of 
these  apprentices  go,  because  it  is  the  parish  in  which 
the  military  barracks  are  situated,  ami  where  the 
military  people  reside ; and  from  my  experience  of 
this  apprenticeship  system  I would  say  that  if  the 
trustees  can  see  their  way  to  apply  the  endowment  to 
the  education  of  the  poor  in  some  other  direction,  for 
techniciil  education  or  otherwise,  it  would  ho  a great 
benelit  to  the  class  of  children  who  are  apprenticed  out 
of  doors— especially  aa  regards  the  girls.  I know  ns 
a mutter  of  fact  that  girls  go  to  be  apprentices  simply 
in  many  cases  that  the  foes  may  be  obtained  without 
any  very  largo  amount  of  beneficial  instruction  being 
given.  All  the  higher  class  of  dressmakers  do  not. 
take  these  apprentices,  anti  they  are  apprenticed  to  a 
lower  class.  The  number  of  dressmakers  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so. 

3219.  Rev.  Dr.  Webster. — I entirely  confirm  what 
the  Archdeacon  has  said,  and  I look  upon  Brcttridge’s 
Charity  as  not  at  all  fulfilling  the  purposes  that  the 
founder  intended.  I found  in  my  parish  that  if  a 
fellow  had  been  a militiaman  or  anything  in  that  way 
he  could  call  himself  a soldier,  he  not  only  obtained  the 
benefit  of  this  charity,  but  I find  that  ho  actually  sells 
it  long  before  the  governors  cun  give  the  money — he 
will  sell  his  revei-sionary  interest  in  this  feo  and  ho 
will  take  his  boy  away  from  school  and  nominally  bind 
him  totheshoemakiugbusinessforafewmonths,  wanting 
to  get  tlio  money.  That  injures  the  future  of  tho  boy, 
who  gets  no  trade  at  all,  and  hois  in  the  end  absolutely 
mined  by  the  Brettridge  Clmrity,  not  that  I blomo  the 
trustees. 

Mr.  Jermyn. — The  trustees  do  all  they  can  to  avoid 
anything  of  that  kind. 

3220.  The  Archdeacon  of  Cork. — I have  known 
instances  in  no  less  than  two  cases  of  girls  being  bound 
three  and  four  times  to  the  one  person,  and  without 
having  attended  to  learn  their  trade  for  a single  day. 
My  attention  was  called  to  it  when  a dressmaker 
applied  for  the  fee  for  fulfilling  her  trust,  and  I found 
she  had  laid  her  hands  on  this  reward  before  I could 
intervene.  I have  no  doubt  this  has  gone  on  in  other 
cases. 

Mr.  Jermyn. — The  mode  that  the  trustees  have 
adopted  is  to  get  '’'certificates  from  parties  who  have 
themselves  seen  them  serving  their  time. 


3221.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Written  certifi. 
cates? — No,  they  are  printed. 

3222.  Do  the  trustees  themselves  see  whether  the 
apprentices  are  learning  their  trades  or  not?— No  I 
cannot  say.  Certainly  they  have  sent  parties  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  they  believe  they  have 
served  them  faithfully. 

3223.  Professor  Dougherty. — Who  are  the  persons 
who  give  these  certificates  ?—  They  are  all  very  respect- 
able people — all  honest  people. 

Rev.  Dr.  I Vchstr.r. — I never  signed  one. 

3224.  Professor  Dougherty  (to  Mr.  Jermyn). Do 

the  trustees  over  bring  the  apprentices  before  them  to 
see  what  they  have  learned  ?-— Wo  get  tho  apprentice 
and  the  master  up  before  the  trustees  and  ascertain 
from  them  that  the  apprenticeship  has  been  faithfully 
served. 

3225.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  ever  find  that  after 
leaving  your  charge  they  follow  those  trades? — We 
don’t  follow  that  up. 

3226.  You  don’t  take  any  interest  in  them  after 
they  leave  you  ? — We  don’t  follow  that  matter  up. 

3227.  Professor  DouciiiivRT'V. — Who  gels  these  cer- 
tificates signed  ? — Wo  give  them  to  the  maator. 

3228.  Lord  Justice  FmCnmoN.  — You  give  the 
form  to  the  master  and  ho  brings  it  back  signed  ?— 
Yes,  hut  wo  must  bo  satisfied  of  the  integrity  of  the 
person  signing  it.  It  is  to  the  clTect  that  the  pa-son 
certifying  has  called  to  where  the  apprenticeship  is 
being  served  and  has  soon  tho  apprentice  serving  iris 
time.  The  master  is  given  tho  form  to  got  filled  up, 
and  wo  must  be  satisfied  that  tho  person  giving  it  is 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  its  contents. 

3229.  That  lie  has  soon  the  apprentice  at  his  trade! 
—Yes. 

3230.  During  the.  period  of  his  visit? — Yes. 

3231.  Lord  Justice  Naisit. — Are  your  pensioners 
inmates  of  Skiddy’s  alinshuuses  ? — We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  thorn. 

3232.  Aro  your  pensioners  in  the  same  building? 
— On  tho  ground  floor  of  awing  of  Skiddy’s. 

3233.  How  much  money  is  spent  on  tho  pensioners 
in  the  year? — Five  shillings  u week,  and  £3  a ye.u- 
each  for  clothes. 

3231.  Dr.  Traill.  — They  are  all  living  in  the 
lower  part  of  Skiddy’s? — Yes. 

3235.  Who  has  to  bear  tho  cost  of  repairing  tho 
house? — Wo  do  tlio  repairing  of  our  own  portion. 

3236.  Who  repairs  the  roof?— Tho  Skiddy’s  are  re- 
sponHihli!  for  that. 

3237.  Tho  Skiddy’s  appears  to  be  the  Vintnara' 
Company  of  London  as  far  as  ono  could  gather  from  a 
stone  in  the  wall  Do  you  happen  to  know  where 
they  got  thoir  fiznds  1 — I have  nothing  at  all  to  say  to 
them.  I don't  know  anything  about  that. 

3238.  The  numbor  of  pensioners,  is  limited  to 
seven? — Yes,  and  under  an  old  will  they  get  Is.  6 d.  * 
week. 

3239.  Professor  Dougherty.  — How  much  have 
you  been  in  tho  habit  of  spending  annually 
apprentice  fees  ? — I think  the  average  would  be  £50 
or  £60. 

3240.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I see  that  Iasi 
year  you  invested  £100  in  Three  Per  Cents.  ? — That 
is  surplus  money. 

3241.  Dr.  Traill.— How  did  it  happen  that  yon 
had  surplus  money  ? — It  accumulated  over  whnt  we 
required  for  the  year. 

3242.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  that  because 
you  hadn’t  a sufficient  number  of  applicants !— Cer- 

t,U3243.  Dr.  Traill.— Did  that  £50  or  £60  include 
the  £10  you  pay  at  the  end  of  the  term  as  a ro 
fee? — No,  tbeyai-e  separate. 

3244.  The  fee  is  £5  you  said  when  they  are_bemg 
apprenticed,  and  you  said  that  afterwai-ds,  if 
faithfully  earned  out  the  apprenticeship  £10  was  giv 
to  the  master  and  £5  to  the  boy  ? — Yes. 
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3245.  What  is  the  period  of  apprenticeship  for  boys? 
— Six  years. 

3246.  For  girls? — Three  years. 

3247.  For  every  £30  there  ought  to  be  added  be- 
tween £10  and  £20  a year  more  on  an  average  if  every 
six  vears  you  have  to  give  £10  ? — Yes,  of  course,  £10 
to  the  master  and  £5  to  the  boy. 

3248.  We  found  elsewhero  that  it  was  impossible 


to  apprentice  either  boys  or  girls  for  a small  fee — do  Oct.  v,  1887.  *» 

you  find  difficulty  in  getting  good  apprenticeships?  - 

T.  H.  Jerraya. 

3249.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — You  don’t  appear 
to  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  take  your 
£10 1 — The  class  of  parties  who  come  to  us  are  gene- 
rally of  a very  humble  class. 


Venerable  Mervyn  Archdall,  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  examined. 


3250.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —Can  you  give 
us  any  suggestions  as  to  the  application  of  this  money  ? 

The  Archdeacon. — 1 am  not  one  of  the  trustees. 

3251.  Therefore  you  are  the  less  prejudiced  in 
your  opinion? — The  trustees,  from  their  own  ex- 
perience, really  have  no  supervision  over  these 
apprenticeships,  which  are  clearly  unsatisfactory. 
Most  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  are  not  of  a 
high  class.  Most  of  the  boys  arc  apprenticed  either 
to  tailoring  or  shoemaking.  The  shoemabing  trade 
is  overstocked,  and  thore  is  no  class  in  which  poverty 
is  more  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  class  of  Pro- 
testants in  this  city  than  amongst  the  shoemakers, 
who  are  only  half  employed.  It  is  a pitiful  thing 
bringing  up  boys  to  that  kind  of  employment.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  girls.  Wc  clergy  who  know 
the  habits  of  life  of  the  lower  class  of  girls  know 
that  the  business  of  sewing  is  entirely  overstocked. 
What  we  want  for  that  class  of  cliildren  is  some 
educational  means  of  raising  them  so  as  to  fit  them, 
as  they  are  fitted  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools, 
for  higher  places,  either  as  intelligent  educated 
artizans,  or  in  some  other  way.  I would  strongly 
suggest,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners, 
leaving  the  pensioners  as  thoy  are,  that  all  this 
money  now  applied  to  apprenticeship  fees  should 
be  devoted  to  primary  or  technical  education  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  of  tlio  class  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  If  this  money  was  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  our  general  scheme  for  primary  education 
in  this  city  it  would  be  most  desirable. 

3252.  It  is  only  since  we  came  to  Cork  that  we 
heard  of  tho  Bretridge  Charity  mid  of  Lapp’s  Charity  : 
if  the  gentlemen  interested  will  look  into  it  we 
shall  be  happy  to  see  what  we  am  do.  Brettridge's 
Charity  clearly  comes  within  our  act  after  satisfying 
the  first  object  as  to  tho  seven  old  pensioners? — My 
conscience  is  perfectly  free  to  say  that  I don’t  know 
any  cluiritablc  foundation  that  is  more  ineffective  than 
this.  It  would  be  most  desirable  to  lmvo  it  placed 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  educational  purposes. 

3253.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  as  bad  as  the  Green 
Coat  School  ? — It  is  worse.  I don’t  think  the 
trustees  are  in  any  way  responsible.  The  respect- 
able people  who  are  asked  to  sign  these  certificates 


for  apprentices  will  not  do  so.  I may  mention  one  Venerable 
fact,  that  as  I made  some  difficulty  about  signing  them  Mervyn 
three  or  four  years  ago  I have  never  since  been  Archdall. 
asked  to  sign  one. 

Rev.  Dr.  Webster. — I have  not  signed  one  for 
thirty  years. 

3254.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon "Wore  you  ever 

asked  to  sign  one  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Webster. — Oh,  yes,  long  ago. 

3255.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Mr.  Jerrnyn). 

— You  have  given  us  the  accounts  for  18S5  and 
1886.  We  should  like  to  have  the  two  previous 
accounts. 

3256.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork. — Am  I to  under- 
stand that  it  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission if  our  Committee,  which  is  acting  in  regard 
to  the  general  scheme,  were  to  apply  to  the  Trustees 
of  Brettridge's  Charity  to  ask  them  to  get  power  to 
turn  over  these  apprenticeship  fees  to  the  purposes  of 
primary  education  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
Board  ? 

3257.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  not  an 
exempt  charity,  because  the  Governing  Body  are  not 
all  of  the  same  denomination.  They  are  under  our 
compulsory  powers,  and  accordingly  we  will  do  all  we 
can  to  make  this  an  efficient  charity.  There  is  another 
matter  that  strikes  me,  the  word  “ Protestant  ” is 
general,  and  tho  charity  would  appear  to  be  open  to 
Protestants  of  all  denominations.  (To  Mr.  Jerrnyn). — 

As  a matter  of  fact  what  denominations  has  this 
charity  been  open  to  ? — It  has  been  treated  as  open 
to  all  Protestants. 

3258.  If  so  the  powers  of  the  Commission  are  un- 
limited in  extending  the  usefulness  of  this  charity  to 
people  who  ought  to  bo  benefited  by  it,  and  we  are  not 
bound  to  keep  it  for  apprenticeship  fees.  We  cannot 
presume  to  think  ourselves  qualified  to  suggest  offhand 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it.  We  would  be  glad 
to  get  suggestions  from  the  trustees  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Jennyn. — I am  sure  on  hearing  from  your 
lordships  that  the  trustees  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
any  information. 

3259.  You  will  bring  the  matter  before  the  trustees 
at  their  next  mooting,  and  communicate  with  us  ? 

Mr.  Jermyn. — Certainly. 


The  Rev,  Canon  JDacre  H.  Powell  examined. 


3260.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe,  Canon 
Powell,  you  wish  to  make  a statement  in  rcfcrcnco  to 
Brettridge's  charity? 

Canon  Powell. — I wish  to  explain  that  Brettridge's 
charity  is  for  two  purposes — one  for  providing  a homo 
for  soldiers — the  other  for  providing  apprentice  fees 
for  the  children  of  soldiers.  There  ai-e  no  endowments 
connected  with  the  fund  for  educational  purposes 
properly  so  called.  We  are  working  under  a scheme 
sens  to  us  about  four  years  ago.  I understand  that 
the  other  Commissioners  heard  that  there  are  certain 
reflections  on  the  administration  of  the  funds,  and  I 
wish  to  give  a very  emphatic  denial  to  any  statement 
which  insinuated  that  there  was  looseness  in  the 
management  of  the  funds  of  this  charity. 

3261.  It  was  not  exactly  looseness  that  was  alleged. 


It  was  Btated  that  seven  old  soldiers  get  their  five  Rev  Canon 
shillings  weekly  and  their  clothes,  and  that  the  remain-  Dacro  H. 
ing  funds  were  spent  in  paying  apprenticeship  fees,  PoweU. 
very  small  in  amount,  and  that  the  children  who  get 
those  foes  wore  not  really  taught  trades  and  got  very 
little  value  for  the  money  ? — That  is  quite  a mistake. 

We  exercise  the  greatest  care,  and  are  really  doing  an 
important  work  with  these  apprentice  fees.  We  bind 
boys  to  all  the  important  trades  of  the  city — plumbers, 
gasfitters,  tailors — and  a large  number  of  girls  as 
dressmakers.  We  never  bind  to  any  tradesman  unless 
we  have  a certificate  of  a clergyman  of  the  parish  as 
to  their  suitability,  and,  indeed,  unless  we  all  ourselves 
knew  them  to  be  suitable. 

3202.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  bind 

apprentices  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  city? — The 
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children  of  soldiers  we  bind  through  the  city  no  matter 
in  what  parish. 

3263.  Have  you  at  present  apprentices  bound  in 
the  various  parishes  of  the  city? — Yes,  wo  have. 
And  when  the  apprenticeship  is  served  we  require  to 
receive  the  evidence  of  three  independent  respectable 
persons  who  have  been  frequently  at  the  place  of 
business,  and  who  can  state  of  their  own  knowledge 
that  during  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship  they  have 
seen  the  apprentice  at  work,  and  know  that  the 
apprenticeship  has  been  faithfully  served.  It  is 
quite  true  that  we  discovered  efforts  to  impose  upon 
us,  but  we  discovered  them  and  we  put  a stop  to  them. 

3264.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — How  long  have 
you  been  engaged  in  the  management  of  this  charity  ? 
— For  about  nine  years. 

3265.  It  was  suggested,  and  we  got  evidence  from 
the  bishop,  from  Dr.  Webster,  and  from  the  Arch- 
deacon, in  support  of  that  view,  that  this  money  would 
be  more  usefully  applied  in  education  than  in  these 
apprenticeship  fees,  do  you  concur  in  that  opinion  1 — 
I don’t  think  that  that  is  so.  Besides  I am  not  aware 
when  an  endowment  is  in  no  part  educational,  whether 
it  conies  within  the  scope  of  your  powers  or  not. 

3266.  There  is  a speoial  section  of  our  Act, 
apparently  passed  in  consequence  of  the  general 
inutility  of  these  apprenticeship  fees,  enabling  us  to 
treat  them  as  educational  endowments  ? — There  is  no 
inutility  about  these  apprenticeship  fees,  as  for  as  I 
can  see.  There  is  a strong  opinion  that  they  are  very 
fairly  worked,  and  Mr.  J ermyn  can  give  you  important 
documentary  evidence  of  what  I say. 

3267.  We  see  that  you  invested  £100  last  year, 
surplus  monoy,  how  did  that  ariso  ? — Our  tenants  now 
are  not  paying  us  at  all.  We  have  great  difficulty  in 
knowing  what  to  do.  We  have  made  tho  very  largest 
abatement  we  could  in  fairness  make,  and  they  are 
refusing  still  to  pay.  A special  meeting  of  tho  board 
is  to  be  summoned,  and  those  savings  of  money  are 
not  recent  I believe  that  is  tho  surplus  of  years 
gone  by.  We  have  been,  anxious  to  get  liberty  under 
our  scheme  to  bind  children  who  are  not  tho  children 
of  soldiers,  but  we  are  not  able  to  admit  any  other 
children  because  our  funds  are  really  required  for 
the  soldiers’  children. 

3268.  Do  you  keep  a record  of  the  apprenticeships  ? 
— A most  careful  record ; Mr.  Jermyn  will  put  the 
documents  bofore  you.  Tho  books  are  kept 
most  carefully.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  the 
administration  of  the  charity.  We  have  boon  obliged 
to  have  several  old  pensioners  removed  from  the  in- 
stitution, because  old  soldiers  are  not  always  temperate, 
and  we  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing 
men  of  respectability  as  occupants  of  the  institution  ; 
we  have  already  removed  several  objectionable  men. 

8269.  Professor  DouaiUiimr. — Have  you  made  any 
provision  for  a governor  to  visit  the  employers  or  the 
apprentices  from  time  to  time  ? — It  is  a rule  of  the 
board  that  that  should  be  done. 

3270.  But  never  acted  upon? — It  is  not  acted  upon 
except  in  a case  where  a difficulty  arises. 

3271.  You  require  a certificate  by  three  respect- 
able persons  that  they  paid  a visit  on  a certain 
date  to  tho  place  of  employment  of  the  apprentice,  and 
that  on  that  date  they  found  him  working  there  ? — 
That  they  had  seen  Mm  and  known  him  to  be  at  work 
there,  the  boy  or  the  girl  as  the  case  might  be ; and  if 
one  of  these  names  didn’t  commend  itself  to  us  we 
should  reject  the  certificate. 

3272.  I understand  your  plan  is  to  hand  this  printed 
form  of  certificate  to  the  employer  and  he  brings  it 
back  signed  1 — I beg  your  pardon,  that  really  is  not 
done. 

3273.  Then  you  are  not  confirming  hut  contra- 
dicting the  evidence  of  yonr  secretary,  Mr.  Jermyn  ? — 
The  papers  are  signed  by  persons  that  we  believe  to  be 
respectable. 

327 4.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGjbbon. — Mr.  Jermyn  said, 
that  he  had  a printed  form,  that  he  gave  that  form  to 


the  master,  and  that  the  master  brought  it  back  signed  ■ 
we  hod  also  evidence  from  die  Archdeacon  that  if 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  those  names  yon  get  others  • 
but  we  had  evidence  from  the  Archdeacon,  Dr.  Webster* 
and  others  that  these  children  had  not  really  been 
taught  any  trade  well  ? — The  papers  must  be  given 
either  to  the  master  or  to  the  apprentice. 

3275.  If  you  ask  me,  I would  say  that  giving  such 
certificates  to  either  master  or  apprentice  to  get  them 
signed  by  other  people  as  evidence  of  a fact  which 
the  Governors  ought  to  ascertain  for  themselves  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  proceeding. 

Mr.  Gregg  (Grown  Solicitor). — Tn  nine  cases  oat  of 
ten  those  certificates  are  a perfect  humbug.  And 
furthermore  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
children  of  soldiers — to  my  certain  knowledge  on  one 
or  two  occasions  wheu  wo  tried  to  get  young  girls  os 
apprentices  they  were  not  tho  daughters  of  soldiers. 
The  difficulty  is  in  fact  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
the  funds  that  ought  to  bo  applied.  And  I agree 
distinctly  with  what  has  been  already  said,  that  it 
would  be  a great  deal  better  if  you  had  the  power  to 
apply  this  charity  to  the  cause  of  education. 

Canon  Powell. — Mr.  Gregg  is  making  a general 
charge,  but  for  the  last  nino  years,  during  which  time 
I have  had  experience  of  these  cases,  I say  that  the 
greatest  pains  are  taken  in  apprenticing  the  children, 
and  that  we  aro  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  apprentice- 
ship being  faithfully  served,  before  we  even  give  the 
money. 

3276.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — We  hear  also 
that  the  largest  sum  of  money  that  is  ever  given  is 
£10 ; and  everywhere  else  wo  have  been  told  that  it  is 
perfectly  useless  to  give  so  small  a sum  as  an 
apprenticeship  fee,  because  ns  a rule  an  apprenticeship 
cannot  be  gob  for  less  than  £30,  and  £20  is  the  very 
smallest  that  we  could  traco  as  being  of  any  value. 
I believe  the  master  gets  £10  at  tho  beginning  and  £5 
at  tho  end. 

Tho  Archdeacon  of  Cork. — Mr.  J ermyn  said  that 
the  master  gets  £10  and  the  apprentice  £5. 

Canon  Powell. — The  inostoi'  gets  £5  at  the  beginning 
and  £10  at  tho  end  of  the  apprenticeship — £15  in  alL 
I have  not  got  the  buok  with  me  that  will  tell  you 
distinctly  the  persons  who  took  our  children,  but  they 
aro  all  respectable  tradesmen  of  tho  city.  Our  ap- 
prenticeships arc  supposed  to  bo  indoor,  but  that  is 
never  carried  out  now,  but  tho  apprenticeships  are 
quite  respectable,  and  tho  leading  men  of  tho  city  take 
them. 

3277.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — We  had  a case 
mentioned  of  a militiaman  who  sold  in  advauoe  his 
right  to  tho  apprenticeship  fee? — That  has  not 
occurred  for  tho  last  nine  years.  There  is  no  use 
bringing  up  cases  that  are  ancient  history.  If  any 
one  will  bring  a case  of  that  kind  forward  now  and 
substantiate  it,  I shall  be  happy  to  meet  him. 

3278.  Professor  Dougherty — Asa  matter  of  fact 
everywhere  else  this  system  of  apprenticeship  fees  is 
obsolete? — I am  not  wanting  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  that,  I am  only  saying  that  our  Board  has  man- 
aged its  trust  fairly. 

3279.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— Does  this  system 
of  paying  small  apprenticeship  fees  prevail  for  other 
children  generally,  or  is  it  only  those  few  who  have 
this  fund  available  who  are  bound  upon  such  fees  1 — I 
suspect  the  people  in  all  these  trades  require  fees  from 
all  apprentices.  There  is  also  a certain  scale  of  wages 
given  from  year  to  year  according  as  the  apprentice- 
ship is  served,  and  I think  our  children  get  some 
advantage  in  that  way,  hut  I really  cannot  Bpeak  with 
authority  on  the  subject. 

3280.  Is  that  the  only  advantage  tboy  get  1 — These 
children  might  not  be  taken  without  that  advantage 
if  they  hadn’t  the  Board  at  their  back,  being  the 
children  of  soldiers. 

3281.  The  Archdeacon  of  Cork— l wish  to  Bay  that 
since  Canon  Powellhasbeen  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Shannon 
and  conneoted  with  thiB  fund,  there  has  beon  a greo 
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change  as  regards  the  just  administration  of  this  fund, 
and  some  of  the  abuses  referred  to  -were  before  his 
time,  but  it  entirely  depends  on  gentlemen  like  Canon 
Powell  continuing  in  that  position,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  control  that  kind  of  thing  that  has  ibeen 
referred  to  occurring  hereafter.  I think  that  Canon 
Powell  must  agree  with  me  that  to  apprentice  those 
trirls  to  become  dressmakers  in  a market  glutted  with 
that  kind  of  work — instead  of  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a better  education  to  fit  them  for  the 
duties  of  life — perhaps  in  a more  remunerative  and 
better  way,  where  we  have  this  opportunity  now  of 
having  the  fund  allocated  in  that  way  would  be  a 
mistake.  It  would  be  a great  pity  ,to  continue  on 
with  these  apprenticeships  when  we  could  apply  that 
money  for  technical  education  and  in  other  ways  more 
useful  for  educational  purposes  than  the  way  the  fund 
is  now  applied. 


Canon  Powell. — I am  quite  aware  that  the  ad  van-  0ct- 17,  wbt. 
tages  of  the  fund  are  very  small,  particularly  as  the  Rev-  CaQon 
Archdeacon  has  said,  in  making  girls  dressmakers,  Dac’rc  H. 
which  is  really  only  training  them  to  poverty.  Powell. 

3282.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — -Would  youthen 

bo  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the  Archdeacon’s  suggestion 
and  to  apply  these  apprenticeship  fees  in  the  general 
scheme — for  technical  or  other  education? — Yes.  I 
was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Jermyn  was  examined,  but  I 
wanted  to  protect  myself  and  the  other  nominators 
from  the  idea  that  this  fund  was  wasted  or  unfairly 
dealt  with.  j 

3283.  It  was  chiefly  alleged  that  the  fund  could 
be  better  applied  ? — It  is  as  useful  as  that  sort  of  thing 
can  he  made.  It  is  well  administered — that  is  all  I 
want  to  say. 


Mr.  T.  II.  Jermyn  again  attended,  and  produced  the  books  of  the  Charity. 


3284.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  fifty- 
eight  names  of  apprentices  entered  since  1880 1 — Since 
the  new  scheme. 

3285.  The  terms  range  from  seven  to  three  years  ? 
— The  girls  are  three  years,  the  boys  range  from  five 
to  seven. 

3286.  Would  you  ask  your  body  to  submit  their 


views  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  money  ? Mr.  T.  H. 
— Yes.  (Form  of  certificate  handed  in.)  Jermyn. 

3287.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  give  notice 
to  those  persons  who  sign  certificates  that  they  are 
expected  to  visit  the  apprentices  at  their  work  from 
time  to  time  ? — They  are  quite  aware  of  that,  and  they 
won’t  be  paid  without  the  certificate. 


ROCHELLE  GOVERNESSES’  SEMINARY. 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  this  case  a di-aft  scheme  has  been  lodged. 

Mr.  James  Lane  sworn. 


3288.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  act  as 
solicitor  for  the  trustees  of  the  Rochelle  Governesses’ 
Seminary  ? — Yes,  for  many  years. 

3289.  You  appear  with  a view  to  settling  a scheme 
for  its  future  management? — Yes. 

3290.  It  was  founded  under  a deed  of  April  22, 
l'841  ?— Yes. 

3291.  What  is  your  property  ? — It  consists  of  an 
interest  in  the  residence  of  Rochelle,  which  is  some- 
what valuable.  It  is  held  under  lease  for  300  years, 
and  a large  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  upon 
the  house  as  required  for  tho  use  of  the  institution. 

3292.  Dr.  Traill. — IIow  much  ? — Nearly  .£3,000. 
There  is  also  £1,300  Stock  of  tho  Barrow  Navigation 
Company,  which  was  put  in  trust  in  1841,  and  two 
further  sums,  £1,764  3s.  8 d.,  Victoria  Inscribed 
Stock;  and  £200  India  Stock. 

3293.  Since  1881  what  has  been  the  annual  produce 
of  the  Barrow  Navigation  Stock? — Very  little  for 
some  years  past — almost  nothing. 

3294.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  it  worth  anything 
now? — Hardly  anything.  It  cannot  be  sold. 

3295.  What  is  tho  nominal  amount? — £1,300. 

3296.  What  does  it  produce  ? — It  varies  very  much, 

sometimes  14,  sometimes  2^,  but  never  more  than 
3 per  cent.-  .. 

3297.  You  mentioned  some  other  investments — 
where  did  they  come  from  ?• — They  are  the  result  of 
SR  effort  to  create  an  endowment  for  the  institution. 
It  was  originally  hoped  and  expected  that  £5,000 
■would  he  collected,  but  it  resulted  only  in  £1,000. 
And  £1,764  3s.  8<Z.  is  invested  in  Victoria  Inscribed 
Stock,  and  £200  in  India  Stock,  in  the  names  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cork,  the  Dean  of  Cork,  and- Robert 
Constable  Hall,  as  Trustees. 

3293.  To  what  purposes  is  the  income  of  the 
securities  applied? — Those  two  sums  are  applied 
specially  to  reduce  the  ordinary  payment  for  pupils 
attending  the  Seminary  which  has  been  hitherto  £27 
for  each  pupil.  It  was  arranged  at  the  time  of  this 
collection  that  each  person  who  subscribed  £200 


'should  have  a nomination,  and  that  the  nominated  child  Mr.  James 
should  pay  £20  instead  of  £27.  Inasmuch  as  £1,000  bane, 
was  collected  there  were  five  nominated  children 
entitled  to  the  reduced  rate.  The  ordinary  pupils  pay 
£27,  and  these  five  pay  £20.  It  was  merely  to 
encourage  donors  to  give  that  they  have  the  nomination 
of  children  at  a reduced  rate.  The  donors  nominated 
the  pupils  to  the  Board. 

Miss  Whately. — They  are  entitled  to  do  so,  but 
they  have  voluntarily  relinquished  that  privilege. 

3299.  What  is  tho  present  governing  body  ? — The 
trustees  have  almost  all  died.  J think  the  Rev.  John 
WoodrofFo  is  the  only  surviving  trustee  of  tho  original 
trust. 

3300.  You  desire  now  to  vest  the  property  in  a 
newly  constituted  body  ? — Yes. 

3301.  Dr.  Traill.— I thought  you  said  that  tho 
, trustees  now  were,  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Mr.  Hall? 

—Yes  of  that  particular  fund.  The  Rev.  John 
Woodroffe  was  the  surviving  trustee  of  the  old  fund. 

3302.  Do  you  propose  to  put  both  funds  into  the 
same  hands? — Yes. 

3303.  Rev.  Dr.  Webster  (to  Mr.  Lane.) — Was_  not 
Mr.  WoodrofFo  originally  appointed  as  Rector  of 

' St.  Nicolas’s  and  not  as  Mr.  Woodroffe  ? — -Not  as 
Rector  of  St.  Nicolas’s.  He  .was  appointed  as  the 
Rev.  John  N.  Woodroffe,  not  because  he  was  Rector  of 
St‘.  Nicolas’s. 

3304.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  institution 
in  the  parish  of  St  Nicolas  ? — It  is. 

3305.  What  is  the  qualification  of  the  pupils  ? — 

' Nothing  except  that  they  must  be  tho  children  of 
gentry. 

3306.  You  propose  that  they  should  he  the  daughters 
of  clergymen,  of  members  of  the  military  profession, 
or  of  oilier  respectable  gentlemen  whose  altered  circum- 
stances preclude  them  from  affording  education  to 
their  children  in  conformity  -with  the  orthodox 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

3307.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork — At  the  time  of 
the  endowment  from  the  Barrow  Navigation  fund, 

S2 
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which  was  given  liy  the  Colvill  family  in  the  year 
1841,  there  were  five  trustees  appointed,  that  is  why 
tho  number  live  was  taken.  Mr.  Woodroffe  was  at 
that  time  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Webster  as  rector  of 
St.  Nicolas’s,  and  I would  say  one  reason  why  he 
was  appointed  was  because  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Nicolas’s,  but  he  was  personally  appointed  and  he 
never  resigned  the  trust  It  appears  that  he  is  the 
only  surviving  legal  trustee.  Dr.  Salmon  at  ouo 
time  gave  a legacy  of  £500,  which  was  entrusted  to 
him,  to  the  institution.  That  was  expended  in 
adding  to  the  building,  and  lie  was  therefore  made 
one  member.  Mr.  Colvill-r-a  member  of  the  Colvill 
family — was  also  made  one  member.  Those  two 
gentlemen  represented  the  trust,  and  the  Bishop  is 
ex  officio.  My  own  opinion  would  be  rather  that  the 
number  should  be  made  seven  instead  of  five,  because 
Dr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Colvill  could  not  be  expected  to 
attend,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  have  a satis- 
factory quorum  without  them. 

3308.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  yon  see 
any  objection  to  having  a representation  of  con- 
tributors to  the  fund  on  the  Board  1 

The  Bishop  of  Cork I could  not  see  any  ob- 

jection. 

3309.  In  the  case  of  the  Belfast  Institution  they 
have  a franchise  of  subscription,  and,  if  the  sub- 
scribers fail  to  elect,  the  others  may  co-opt  1 

The  Bishop  of  Cork. — I should  see  no  objection  to 
that. 

3310.  Who  really  manages  the  concern? 

The  Bishop  of  Cork. — Miss  Whately  has  resided 
voluntarily,  and  without  any  remuneration  whatever, 
in  the  school  for  niauy  years,  and  all  the  practical 
working  of  the  s-.hool  has  really  devolved  upon  her. 


There  has  been  such  general  confidence  in  her  that 
the  general  constitution  is  very  much  also  in  her 
bauds.  That  is  the  actual  fact. 

3311.  But  we  must  provide  for  the  future,  and 
things  cannot  always  go  on  as  they  have  hitherto 
done? 

The  Bishop  of  Cork. — We  put  Miss  Whately 
in  the  scheme  before,  and  wo  are  anxious  that  a 
scheme  that  has  worked  harmoniously  should  go 
on  so. 

3312.  Would  you  think  it  advantageous  that  the 

Lady  Principal  should  be  a member  of  the  Governing 
Body  ? b 

The  Bishop  of  Cork. — I don’t  think  we  would. 
Miss  Whately  is  exceptional,  because  she  is  residing 
here  at  present,  but  if  tho  Board  had  to  employ 
a lady  to  manage  the  school  I think  it  would  W 
better  that  she  should  not  be  a member  of  the 
Governing  Body. 

Rev.  Dr.  Webster.  —May  I say  that  although  what 
the  Bishop  says  is  strictly  correct — that  Mr.  Wood- 
rolle  never  resigned  the  trust — all  my  predecessors, 
and  I myself  as  the  rector  of  the  parish,  up  to  a 
certain  date,  were  always  summoned  as  Governors  of 
this  institution ; but  I have  never  been  summoned 
for  the  lost  twenty-five  years. 

3313.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — (To  Mr.  Lane). 
— Would  it  bo  well  if  the  rector  of  the  parish  was 
an  ex  officio  Governor,  with  the  Bishop  at  the  head  ? 
Tho  two  “representative”  Governors  will  not 
really,  when  Dr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Colvill  drop  out, 
be  representative  nt  all,  and,  except  the  Bishop,  you 
will  have  a merely  co-opting  body,  which  is  not 
always  satisfactory  1 — Certainly. 


Rev.  George  Webster,  D.D.,  examined. 


3311.  Dr.  Tu  a ILL. — How  niauy  years  were  you  on 
the  Board,  Dr.  Webster? 

Rev.  Dr.  Webster. — Five  years. 

3315.  Were  you  put  off  the  Board  ? — No. 

2310.  Is  your  name  on  the  minute  books  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  ? — Certainly,  if  they  are  cor- 
rectly kept. 

Tho  Bishop  of  Cork. — What  Dr.  Webster  says  is 
perfectly  correct.  His  name  is  recorded  in  the 
minute  books  for  some  years ; but  there  is  no  resig- 
nation recorded  of  Mr.  Woodroffe  who  was  tho  pre- 
vious rector. 

Rev.  Dr.  Webster. — Mr.  Dunscombe,  my  pre- 
decessor, also  was  always  summoned,  and  not  only 
that  but  ho  lmd  a very  strong  conflict  with  the 
trustees  in  1802,  and  settled  the  question,  and  he  got 
them  to  consent  absolutely  and  formally  to  him,  as 
rector  of  tho  parish,  going  in  and  catechising  the 
children. 

3317.  Dr.  Thai M,. — Do  you  catechise  them  now? 
— No,  I have  not  been  able.  I have  been  ignored 
for  the  lost  twenty- five  years. 

3318.  When  did  that  arrangement  cease? — Just 
this  time  twenty-five  years.  I think  it  is  very 
anomalous  to  have  a church  institution  in  the  parish 
without  having  the  rector  associated  with  it.  If 
there  are  auy  ex  officio  Governors  surely  the  rector  of 
the  parish  ought  to  be  one  of  them.  It  was  only 
found  out,  when  I was  working  there  for  five  years, 
that  Mr.  Woodroffe  hadn't  resigned,  and  I never 
heard  that  Mr.  Woodroffe  hadn’t  resigned  until  quite 
lately. 

3319.  I see  a provision  in  the  draft  scheme  for 
religious  education  according  to  the  principles  of  tho 
Church  of  Ireland.  You  think  the  institution  should 
have  some  connexion  with  the  parish  church  ?— The 
girls  never  attend  the  parish  church.  They  always 
attend  a church  in  the  parish  over  which  I have  no 
control,  called  the  Free  Church. 

3320.  The  institution  is  some  distance  from  St. 


Nicolas's  church? — Not  more  than  a quarter  cf  an 
hour's  walk. 

Mr.  Lane. — It  is  convenient  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  tho  pupils  have  attended  the  Free  Church  ever' 
since  the  foundation  of  the  institution. 

3321.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — (To  the  Bishop 
of  Cork). — If  wo  made  the  governing  body  seven 
could  wo  not  provide  for  its  continuance  otherwise 
than  by  making  it  a merely  co-opting  body ! — Would 
you  recognise  either  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Edu- 
cation or  tho  Diocesan  Council,  and  give  them  the 
function  ? 

3322.  We  have  in  several  instances  of  Church 
institutions  given  representation  to  the  Diocesan 
Council  ? — I am  sure  we  would  be  perfectly  satisfied 
if  the  Diocesan  Council  nominated  two  members. 

Miss  Whately. — But  I think  wo  should  have  the 
right  of  veto. 

3323.  Dr.  Traill.  — Where  do  the  girls  come  from  ? 

Miss  Whately. — The  pupils  come  from  every  part 

of  Ireland,  north  and  west. 

3324.  Mostly  I suppose  from  the  county  of  Cork? 
— Generally  from  over  Munster. 

Rev.  Dr,  Webster. — They  come  from  Galway  and 
Derry  and  from  idl  over  Ireland. 

3325.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  might  make 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  two  members  of  the 
board  by  subscribers. 

Miss  Whately. — There  are  no  subscribers. 

3326.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — All  the  large- 
institutions  in  the  north  have  been  founded  as  a 
rule  on  that  system  ; if  there  were  subscribers  they 
should  have  a voico  in  appointing  a couple  of  members, 
and,  as  long  as  thore  are  none,  those  places  might  be 
filled  by  co-option.  The  Diocesan  Council  might  ap- 
point a couple,  and  so  got  up  an  external  interest  in 
the  place.  We  should  like  to  see  some  proposal  for- 
getting an  authorized  representative  of  the  parisn 
church  on  the  board. 
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Air.  Lane. — Under  the  original  deed  the  Colvill  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  should  ba  glad 
family  had  power  to  nominate,  and  they  have  by  now  to  hear  Miss  Whately  on  the  present  con- 
letter  surrendered  that  right.  dition  of  the  institution. 


Oct.  17,  1887. 

Rev.  George 
Webster,  n.D. 


Miss  M.  J.  E.  Whately  sworn. 


3327.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  been 
residing  for  a long  time  at  the  Rochelle  Seminary  ? — 

I have  been  honorary  secretary  of  the  Rochelle 
Seminary  for  over  forty  years,  and  I have  been  re- 
siding there  for  over  eight. 

3328.  Does  you  honorary  secretaryship  go  back  to 
the  foundation  1 — No,  I den't  know  much  about  the 
foundation.  My  first  knowledge  of  it  is  the  deed  of 
1S41,  and  I was  not  then  honorary  secretary.  It  was 
established  before  1841,  but  I cannot  tell  you  how  long. 

3329.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present? — At 
present  forty-three  pupils — thirty-eight  resident  and 
five  visiting. 

3330.  What  is  the  course  of  education  1 — We  pre- 
pare them  for  tho  Intermediate  Examinations,  some 
have  matriculated  at  the  Royal  University,  and  one 
pupil  went  a ]>oiut  further. 

3331.  I believe  you  have  been  very  successful  at 
the  Intermediate  Examinations  ? — Yes,  we  had  several 
exhibitions,  and  we  have  got  £10  prizes,  books,  and 
medals,  and  we  have  been  successful  with  the  Synod's 
Board  of  Religious  Education. 

3332.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  the  young  ladies 
all  trained  with  the  object  of  ultimately  becoming 
governesses  ? — That  is  the  intention,  but  they  are  not 
compelled  to  become  governesses,  though  the  greater 
number  do.  Four  of  our  pupils  went  directly  from 
being  our  pupils  to  being  our  teachers.  Some  after- 
wards occupied  very  high  positions  as  teachers  in 
other  places.  One  became  the  second  mistress  in  the 
Clergy  Daughters'  School  at  Bristol,  and  they  were 
so  pleased  with  her  that  they  made  her  headmistress — 
she  held  that  position  until  her  health  obliged  her  to 
resign.  Another  pupil  as  teacher  at,  a School  in. 
England  got  board  and  residence,  and  £90  salary. 
One  of  our  pupils  is  at  this  moment  the  second 
mistress  at  the  Cork  High  School. 

3333.  Then  tho  large  majority  of"  your  pupils  want 
to  qualify  to  maintain  themselves  in  life  by  teaching  1 
— Yes,  and  a great  many  have  been  governesses  in 
private  families. 

3334.  How  rnauy  have  you  got  accommodation  for  ? 
— Eighty. 

3335.  What  is  the  largest  number  that  you  have 
had  at  the  same  time  ? — Eighty. 

3336.  When  did  the  numbers  fall? — They  have 
gradually  decreased  since  1880  or  1881. 

3337.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  decrease? — 
Yery  much  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
They  were  unable  to  pay  the  small  stipend  of  £27  a 
year,  and  I could  not  attempt  to  tell  you  how  many 
letters  I have  received  inquiring  if  we  could  nut  take 
them  at  a smaller  sum  than  £27  a year,  and  because 
we  could  not  the  idea  of  sending  the  girls  in  question 
was  given  up. 

3338.  We  were  told  you  had  a fund  which  enabled 
you  to  reduce  the  fees  ? — Yes,  for  five  pupils. 

3339.  How  ore  the  five  pupils  selected? — It  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee,  but  they  never  manage 
the  school,  and  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  and  the  selection  of  these  five  pupils 
practically  to  me  ; the  donor  of  the  larger  part  of 
that  £1,000  voluntarily  relinquished  that  right,  and 
said  he  would  rather  it  would  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  managing  committee. 

3340.  Then  the  managers  of  the  school  can  select 
five  pupils  to  get  the  reduction  ? — Yes. 

3341.  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  select? — More 
poverty  than  proficiency — suitability  of  rank. 

3342.  Have  you  any  pupilB  who  pay  more  than 

, ' ^ — Not  now,  we  had  eight  or  nine — possibly  ten — 

who  paid  £42  at  different  times. 


3343.  Does  the  £27  pay  the  expenses? — If  the  MJsgM  j E 
school  was  full  it  would,  but  it  does  not  pay  now  Whately.  ' 
with  the  reduced  number. 

3344.  How  do  yon  meet  the  deficiency  ? — On  one 
occasion  a kind  friend  helped  us  by  giving  us  £220 
that  wo  were  deficient,  and  ever  since  by  effort  and 
watchfulness  we  have  kept  witliin  the  amount.  I 
don’t  think  our  income  this  year  will,  as  far  as  I can 
calculate,  altogether  meet  our  expenditure,  but  last 
year  wo  had  somewhat  of  a balance,  that  balance  will 
now  be  reduced,  but  still  wo  shall  not  be  in  debt  as  far 
as  I can  calculate. 

3345.  How  do  you  apply  the  results  fees  of  the 
Intermediate  Examinations? — That  amount,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  goes  into  the  general  fund.  The  first 
year  when  the  fees  were  large  we  gave  part  of  the 
sum  to  the  teachers ; but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
afford  that  since. 

3346.  Lord  Justico Naish. — Canyon  tell  ns  exactly 
what  the  income  of  the  establishment  is  ? — When  we 
first  got  the  Barrow  Navigation  Fund  it  was  6 per 
cent. — which  was  £78.  It  was  £78  for  a good  many 
years. 

3347.  Latterly  it  has  fallen  off  very  much  ? — Two 
or  three  times  we  have  had  no  dividend  at  all. 

3348.  What  did  you  get  last  year  ?-  Last  February 
we  got  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent  ; this  August  we 
got  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent. 

334‘J.  You  got  during  the  year  £24  or  £2G  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

3330.  What  other  funds  have  you  1 — I don’t  know 
thnt  wo  have  any  fund  except  the  pupils’  payments, 
and  the  interest  on  £1,000. 

8361.  How  is  that  invested  ? 

The  JKshop  of  Cork — £200  is  in  Indian  Stock,  and 
and  the  remainder  in  Victoria  Inscribed  Stock. 

3352.  Lord  Justice  N aish.— Thnt  brings  in  between 
£36  and  £37  a year  ? — Yes. 

3353.  In  addition  to  tho  interest  on  the  Barrow 
Fund  and  this  £40,  you  have  to  rely  altogether  on  the 
payments  made  by  the  pupils  1 — Yes,  and  the  results 
fees,  and  then  we  have  an  interest  in  the  house. 

3354.  Do  you  pay  any  rent  for  the  house? — We  do. 

3355.  What  rent  do  you  pay  1 — We  pay  £90  a year, 
and  the  stable  and  coach-house  is  let  off  for  £10  out 
of  that. 

3856.  I see  it  stated  in  the  report  for  1880,  that, 
you  have  an  assignment  of  a 500  years'  lease  subject 
to  £40  yearly  rent? — £90  we  pay.  . 

3357.  What  quantity  of  land  have  you  ? — I think 
the  whole  of  the  land  is  considered  to  be  about  3^ 
acres,  and  there  are  very  large  buildings  upon  it 

3358.  Is  the  whole  of  the  ground  occupied  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school  ?-  Yes ; there  is  a large  kitchen 
garden  and  a tennis  ground.  There  is  no  money 
made  except  from  the  coach-house  and  stable,  and  a 
few  shillings  for  hay. 

3351).  Professor  Doughertt.— What  amount  did 
you  earn  by  results  fees  last  year? — I have  not  the 
details  with  me.  It  has  varied  so  every  year.  I think 
it  was  a little  over  £30 ; in  1886,  £42  6s.  id. 

3360.  Have  you  any  table  showing  the  successes 
of  your  students? — I have  extracted  a few  heads. 

There  }s  this  young  lady  that  I have  spoken  of  at  the 
Clergy  Daughters’  School,  at  Bristol,  and  the  lady  who 
got  £90  a year.  There  was  another  young  lady  who 
became  the  Head  of  Pleasant’s  Asylum,  and  Miss 
Harley,  who  is  in  the  High  School  here  in  Cork. 

We  have  had  about  five  exhibitions.  Three  were 
retained  during  the  three  years,  and  two  or  three 
others  didn't  go  up  afterwards. 

3361.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.— At  what  age  do 
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you  take  in  your  pupils  1 — We  can  take  them  at  any 
age  from  ten  to  eighteen. 

3362.  How  long  can  you  keep  them  ? — There  is  no 
fixed  limit 

3363.  I see  there  were  seventy-five  pupils  in  tiro 
school  in  1880 1 — Yes.  We  can  accommodate  eighty. 

3364.  Have  you  the  numbers  for  the  years  sncces 
sively  since  then  ?— ' There  were  eighty  pupils  in  1879. 
and  an  average  of  sixty-three  since. 

3365.  Do  your  pupils  come  mostly  from  the  county 
Cork  and  from  the  city? — I could  not  say  mostly. 
They  vary  from  one  year  to  another.  A great  many 
come  from  Dublin.  Some  from  the  north  ; some  from 
the  west,  but  I suppose  the  bulk  come  from  Cork, 
and  the  county  of  Cork. 

3366.  What  is  your  teaching  staff? — We  have  at 
present  six  resident  English  teachers.  We  used  to 
have  two  foreign  teachers,  but  we  prefer  to  have  Eng- 
lish teachers  trained  abroad.  The  French  governess 
has  been  trained  in  Paris,  the  German  governess  has 
been  trained  in  Germany,  and  our  English  Teacher  has 
passed  in  the  highest  grade  in  the  Dublin  University, 
and  is  a first- rate  teacher.  All  our  English  pupils  get 
honour’s  without  an  exception  in  the  Intermediate 
examinations,  and  the  other  examinations.  We  have 
another  lady  a most  valuable  English  teacher,  and  we 
have  an  English  lady  who  has  matriculated  in  the 
University  of  London.  She  teaches  mathematics  and 
Latin.  One  of  those  teachers  has  been  trained  in  the 
Training  College  of  St.  Andrews.  We  have  six 
resident  teachers,  besides  five  visiting  mirsters. 

8367.  What  are  your  ideas  about  the  committee  of 
management  ? — I think  five  most  suitable  trustees  in 
addition  to  tiro  bishop  have  been  named. 

3368.  But  two  of  those  are  not  resident  in  or  near 
Cork  ? — But  they  take  a deep  interest,  both  of  them, 
in  tire  school,  and  have  manifested  it.  I think  that 
those  five  would  he  the  best  judges  as  to  who  it  would 
be  suitable  to  nominate  itr  tlreir  places. 

3369.  Professor  Dougherty, — But  conld  you  bo 
quite  sure  that  their  successors  would  be  the  best 
judges  as  to  those  who  ought  to  succeed  them? — I 
think  that  is  the  best  security  we  can  have,  and,  I 
think,  we  might  make  it  compulsory  on  the  survivors 
of  these  fiv6,  that  they  should  immediately  with 
the  bishop  co-opt  a person  in  place  of  each  one  re- 
moved, and  so  make  it  compulsory  not  to  let  it 
lapse. 

3370.  What  annual  subscription  do  you  think 
should  entitle  a person  to  have  a voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  members  of  the  governing  body  ? — Well, 
a subscription  is  a completely  new  idea  to  me,  A 
good  many  years  ago,  in  fact  before  I had  untch  con- 
nection with  it,  there  were  subscriptions,  and  tliero 
were  charity  sermons,  but  they  were  both  found  rather 
derogatory.  So  practically  wo  have  not  had  anything 
to  say  to  subscriptions,  except  £20,  since  I took  it  up. 

3371.  But  you  got  the  £1,000  during  the  last  four 


years  ? — That  is  an  endowment,  and  not  a subscrip- 
tion in  the  ordinary  sense.  1 

3372.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  mean  annual 

subscriptions  to  keep  the  daily  expenses  down  ? Yes 

3373.  Surely  subscribers  to  an  endowment  would 
bo  an  advantage  1 — It  appears  in  the  draft  that  a con- 
tributor of  £200  will  nominate  one  of  these  pupils. 

337 4.  Dr.  Traill. — Suppose  a donor  of  £200  had  a 
voice  in  electing  part  of  the  governing  body,  would  not 
that  help  too  ? — I do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

3375.  Would  you  not  be  glad  to  get  money  on  the 
terms,  not  for  every  donor  to  go  on  the  governing  body, 
but  for  every  ten  donors  to  elect  one,  so  that  the-wholo 
number  could  not  exceed  two? — I am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question,  that  is  a new  idea. 

3376.  Suppose  five  donors  of  £200  pay  £1,000  into 
the  funds  of  tho  institution,  would  not  that  be  worth 
taking  an  extra  member  on  your  board  for  1 — It  would 
be  very  well  worth  having — tho  £1 ,000. 

3377.  Would  it  not  also  be  well  worth  while  to  have 
an  additional  governor  on  the  board  to  secure  such  a 
train  ? — It  depends  very  much  upon  his  fitness. 

3378.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  take 
this  draft  scheme,  and  send  you  a printed  copy  of  our 
own  scheme,  in  which  we  may  throw  out  some  sug- 
gestions about  modifying  the  governing  body ; then 
you  can  call  a meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  let  them 
communicate  with  us  about  it. 

3379.  (To  Miss  Whatdy). — Arealltlie  pupils  mem 
hers  of  the  Clmrch of  Ireland? — N o,  they  are  all  Protest 
ants,  but  there  are  Wesleyans  and  Presbyterians.  They 
all,  however,  attend  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  they 
are  all  catechised  by  a Church  of  Ireland  clergyman. 

3380.  Thoy  all  receive  religious  instruction  in  that 
denomination? — Yes,  and  they  are  told  beforehand 
that  they  must  ilo  so. 

3381.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  don’t  see  your 
way  to  widening  the  basis  of  the  institution  by  allow- 
ing the  various  Protestant  denominations  to  he  repre- 
sented upon  tho  governing  body  ? — N o.  I don’t  tliink 
it  would  work  well. 

3382.  Wo  find  in  tho  north  that  the  various  deno- 
minations work  together  harmoniously  in  the  manage- 
ment of  similar  institutions? — Wo  admit  them  all  to 
tbe  same  religious  communion  no  matter  to  what  Pro- 
testant Church  tho  pupil  belongs. 

3383.  You  compel  them  all  to  go  to  tho  Church  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  and  when  they  are  told  that  they  do 
not  make  the  least  objection.  I have  had  a few 
Roman  Catholics  who  sought  entrance  to  the  seminary. 
I have  said  to  them,  “ I will  not  refuse  you,  but  you 
must  bo  prepared  to  go  to  the  Protestant  church,  to 
attend  family  prayers,  he  instnicted  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  you  must  be  prepared  to  be  catechised 
by  a Protestant  clergyman,  If  you  agree  to  that,  you 
may  come.” 

3384.  Lord  Justice  Naisn. — And  of  course  they 
didn’t  coino? — Thoy  did  not  couie,  and  I didn’t  expect 
they  would. 


•CORK  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  MUSIC. 
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3385.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  are  president  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  Cork  ? — Yes. 

3386.  The  School  of  Science,  Art,  and  Music  was 
established  in  1878  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
regulating  public  libraries  in  Ireland? — Yes.  < 

3387.  Were  you  connected  with  it  from  the  start  ? 
— Yes.  I am  one  of  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
getting  the  whole  thing  done. 

3388.  Before  advantage  was  taken  of  these  Acts  of 
Parliament,  was  there  a school  of  musio  in  Cork  ? — 
No. 


3389.  Was  there  a school  of  art? — Yes,  for  a great 
many  years. 

3390.  Was  that  the  nucleus  of  tho  present  establish- 
ment?— It  was. 

3391.  What  was-  the  history  of  that  school  ?y-T‘je[e 
was  always  a sort  of  voluntary  school  of  art  in  Cork, 
and  when  the  Act  of  1855,  extending  tho  Museums 
and  Libraries  Act  was  passed,  the  Cork  Corporation 
at  once  met  the  trustues  or  managers  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Act,  and  thoy  gave  them  out  of  t e 
Borough  Fund  a sum  equivalent  to  what  a half-penny 
rate  would  produce. 
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3392.  When  was  that  grant  commenced  ? — In  1855, 
immediately  when  the  Act  passed. 

3393.  With  the  aid  of  that  rate  was  the  School  of 
Art  carried  on  successfully  ? — Yes,  except  as  regards 
the  building. 

3394.  Where  was  the  building  ? — It  was  then  the 
old  Custom  House,  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
School  of  Art,  but  it  was  a wretched  building. 

3395.  What  was  the  course  of  instruction  ? — It 
was  brought  under  the  South  Kensington  Depart 
ment  of  Science  and  Art  and  worked  exactly  as 
it  is  now. 

3396.  Was  it  taken  advantage  of! — To  as  large  an 
extent  as  it  was  possible  to  accommodate  those  who 
went  there. 

3397.  Did  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in  drawing 
and  painting  ? — Yes — as  now. 

3398.  And  modelling! — Modelling  only  to  a small 
extent — more  from  the  absence  of  accommodation 
than  anything  else. 

3399.  In  addition  to  the  rato  and  contribution  made 
by  the  Corporation,  what  other  funds  were  available 
for  carrying  on  the  school  ? — The  results  fees. 

3400.  What  was  the  next  stage  of  development  in 
the  institution  ? — A meeting  was  called  of  citizens 
interested  in  the  matter.  The  hint  meeting  was  in 
1874  or  1875,  immediately  after  1 came  to  Cork.  I 
had  a principal  part  in  the  calling  of  that  meeting, 
and  we  agitated  the  question  for  two  or  throe  years 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Corporation  to  enlarge 
their  grant  with  the  result  that  a penny  rate  was 
adopted  in  1876.  A committee  was  appointed  on 
March  24,  1876.  Mr.  Nicholas  Dan  Murphy,  then 
the  senior  member  for  the  city,  an  active  member  of 
the  committee,  brought  in  a bill  which  became  the  Act 
of  1877  by  which  two  gaps  in  the  Act  of  1855  wore 
filled  up — namely,  a clause  enabling  tho  Governing 
Body  of  tho  school  to  barrow  money  lbr  building,  and 
the  power  which  didn’t  exist  before  to  tlio  Corporation 
of  bringing  in  extern  members  upon  the  committee 
of  management.  They  also  added  music  to  science 
and  art 

3401.  You  have  been  working  under  that  Aot 
since! — Wo  have. 

3402.  Your  present  committee  is  appointed  under 
the  Act  of  1877 ? — Yes.  And  I should  like  to 
say,  although  wo  have  a considerable  number  of 
members  of  tho  Corporation  itself,  tho  Corporation 
have  acted  in  a matter  worthy  of  imitation, 
both  in  tlic  nomination  and  in  the  aotivity  of  the 
members  of  that  body.  Among  tho  present  members 
of  the  committee  there  is  not  a political  party,  nor  a 
religious  denomination  that  is  not  represented,  and 
that  1ms  not  also  done  good  work  for  the  cause  of  tho 
restitution. 

3403.  As  regards  the  committee  of  management 
you  have  nothing  to  complain  of? — Nothing  what- 
ever. 

3404.  And  you  find  it  works  satisfactorily  ? — 
Perfectly. 

3405.  You  have  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  to- 
gether a suflicient  number  of  members  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  institution  1 — Never.  This 
general  committee,  which  contains  a large  number,  is 
divided  into  three  sub-committees — one  for  art,  one 
lor  science,  and  one  for  music,  some  two  or  three 
members  like  myself  are  on  each  of  those  sub-coni- 
Dul;tees  kut  as  a whole  I think  they  are  extremely 
wel  attended  and  well  managed. 

3405.  There  is  nothing  you  desire  farther  in  that 
respect  ? — No,  I think  nothing  could  be  better  than 
arrangement. 

3407.  What  are  your  resources  ? — We  have  got  the 

rate  of  Id.  in  the  £1.  h 

3408.  How  much  does  that  give  you  in  the  year  ? 
-About  £550  gross. 

. T*'-P°  y°u  receive  the  entire  produce  of  that 
Except  £50  that  was  given  originally  to  the 


Christian  Brothers’  Schools  in  Peacocke-lane,  we  get 
the  balance,  £500  or  so ; and  that  is  the  first  item  of 
our  income. 

3410.  What  other  income  have  you? — None  at  all, 
except  the  fees. 

3411.  What  do  the  fees  come  to? — Tho  pupils’  fees 
in  tho  school  of  music  for  the  year,  to  June  30th,  1886, 
amounted  to  £718  Is.  lid. 

8412.  What  was  the  number  of.  pupils  ? — 160  to  174 
is  the  annual  average. 

3413.  How  are  the  classes  regulated  ? — There  are 
two  day  classes  aud  an  evening  class,  and  we  have  now 
u third  class  free.  The  pupils  attending  the  day 
classes  pay  twice  as  much  as  the  evening  classes,  and, 
in  fact,  the  school  is  working  on  the  means  obtainable 
from  the  day  pupils.  We  pay  some  of  the  teachers 
by  the  hour  and  some  otherwise,  and  by  that  means 
we  are  able  to  supplement  what  the  evening  class 
pays. 

3414.  What  are  the  fees  for  a day  pupil? — They 
are  rather  heavy.  I should  observe,  in  regard  to  the 
music  school,  because  we  are  not  dealing  witli  the  art 
school  at  present — that  the  great  effort  is  to  keep  up 
a continuous  course  of  study.  It  is  important  also 
not  to  interlere  with  private  teaching  aud  class  teach- 
ing. Any  pupil  who  comes  to  learn,  for  instance,  any 
instrument  of  music  like  the  piano,  must  go  through 
a course  of  solfeggio  and  harmony.  We  have  two 
classes  for  solfeggio — one  for  juniors  and  one  for 
seniors — aud  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
think  wc  have  been  doing  most  good.  The  junior 
solfeggio  class  for  the  first  year  pay  £2,  and  the  night- 
class  £1 ; and  the  senior  solfeggio  class  for  thirty 
lessons  in  solfeggio  and  thirty  lessons  in  harmony  pay 
£2  10s.  and  £1  respectively. 

3415.  Notwithstanding  that  some  of  these  fees 
appear  rather  heavy,  do  you  find  a number  of  pupils 
who  tako  advantage  of  the  instruction  ? — We  do. 

3416.  Dr.  Trait.!,. — Are  those  fees  for  the  year  or 
for  tho  quarter  ?—  For  the  session. 

3417.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — What  fees  do  you 
receive  in  the  other  departments  ? — In  the  science 
school  we  are  given  the  small  grant  which  works 
it  from  South  Kensington,  and  only  a little  from 
fees.  South  Kensington  practically  supports  the 
science  department  which  is  only  in  ics  infancy.  We 
have  been  trying  to  keep  it  alive,  but  until  now  we 
have  not  had  proper  accommodation. 

3418.  Wluit  instruction^  given  at  present? — Chiefly 
electricity,  uieelianios,  and  scientific  subjects  of  that 
kind;  hut  wo  hope  to  have  a technical  school.  We 
have  another  fund  to  which  I should  call  your  atten- 
tion. It  is  connected  more  with  art  than  science, 
though  is  belongs  to  the  latter.  It  is  the  balance 
coming  from  the  Cork  Exhibition  of  1883.  We  were 
one  of  the  few  exhibitions  that  paid  their  expenses  and 
had  something  over.  Besides  a sum  of  £200  given 
towards  purchasing  a collection  of  examples  of  old 
lace  to  which  the  Government  added  £20n.  We  have 
a little  over  £1,000  laid  out  in  stock  of  the  Cork  and 
Bandon  Railway.  We  have  two  scholarships  in  the 
year,  and  I hope  some  day  we  shall  be  able  to  add  to 
them.  These  scholarships  enable  us  to  send  some 
tradesman  away  to  learn  the  better  work  of  his  trade. 
We  began  by  sending  a wood  carver — to  learn  wood 
carving  in  London,  and  we  hope  to  send  him  to 
Belgium  nfterwauls.  We  have  him  also  as  a teacher 
of  a class  of  wood  carving.  We  sent  a man — Murphy 
— a stonemason,  who  is  now  in  South  Kensington,  as 
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a carver. 

3419.  Professor  Dougherty. — I saw  some  of  his 
work  in  England,  and  it  is  very  creditable? — Next 
week  we  shall  send  away  a carpenter  to  see  tho  style 
of  work  in  other  places. 

3420.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibdon. — Have  you  any 
hold  on  these  men  to  bring  them  back  again  ? — No, 
we  must  tako  our  chance.  If  we  put  any  condition  of 
that  kind,  tho  result  would  he  failure.  I hope  when 
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Od.  ir.  1887.  they  come  back  they  will  form  classes  in  the 
— . science  school.  It  is  there  I wish  them  to  be 
Suill'v.n'  K connected  with  us.  I hope  when  they  come  back  they 
will  take  the  superintendence  of  the  laboratory  which 
you  saw. 

3421.  Dr.  Traill. — What  does  it  cost  to  get  those 
men  trained  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  1 — We  give 
each  of  them  half  of  whatever  our  little  fund 
produces.  No  more,  than  that. 

3422.  What  would  it  cost  to  keep  a man  in  London 
for  a year  ? — We  should  lie  obliged  to  [jay  him  £1  oi 
30s  a u eek,  but  we  do  it  iu  a lump  sum. 

3423.  Professor  Doughertv. — Does  notMr.  Murphy 
hold  a National  Scholarship! — He  does. 

3424.  You  give  those  who  hold  scholarships  aid 
from  your  Cork  fund  in  addition ! — Yes,  he  gets  that 
in  addition — that  is  30s.  a week. 

3425.  Lord  Justice  Naisii — Now,  as  regards  the 

. Art  Department,  what  are  your  receipts  ! — The 

students’  foes  in  1SS5,  £283  7s.  Gd. ; the  Borough  rate 
that  was  given  for  that  department  was  £i33  10s. 

3420.  Dr.  Traill.—  That  is  out  of  the  £5501 — They 
got  their  share — £133  10s.  for  the  Art  Department. 
The  payments  by  r&sults  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£150  l'Js.  5<i.  I shall  hand  you  in  some  reports  which 
will  give  details  of  all  these. 

3427.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to 
how  we  cun  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  school  1 
— I think,  as  to  art,  I can  scarcely  offer  anythiug ; 
but  with  regard  to  music  and  science — and  that  is 
the  reason  we  came  before  you — we  drew  up  a 
statement  for  the  Government  (handed  in),  which  sets 
forth  our  views.  We  w;infc  the  Government  to  assist 
us'on  the  ground  that  where  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  give  us  result  fees  every  year  in  science, 
they  do  not  du  so  in  music,  and  although  music  is 
not  recognised  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arc 
in  Great  Britain,  it  is  within  the  Act  in  Ireland.  Tlio 
Act  of  1877,  only  extended  to  Ireland,  I admit 
that  that  would  open  a very  largo  door  to  the  music 
schools  in  England.  Wo  started  a dairy  school,  and 
there  are  now  eight  or  nine  iu  England. 

3428.  Yon  consider  that  your  funds  arc  not  suffi- 
cient!— Certainly.  Wo  cannot  do  anything  with 

regard  to  a good  technical  school.  To  the  men 
sent  to  England  we  cannot  give  a proper  proportion 
of  scientific  teaching  in  the  school  itself  to  supplement 
what  they  have  learnt  abroad,  and  we  are  much  worse 
off  iu  music — because  wo  had,  in  building  the  new 
school  of  art,  to  borrow  £2,000  to  buy  the  lioigbouring 
space.  The  Government  vested  in  the  Corporation 
the  old  Custom  House,  which  had  been  by  a Treasury 
letter  handed  over  to  a body  called  the  Royal  Cork 
Institution,  which  at  ono  timo  was  a very  great  in- 
stitution, but  on  the  Government  grant  of  £300  being 
withdrawn,  and  the  removal  of  a great  number  of  the 
higher  families  connected  with  the  city  away  from  it, 
it  fell  into  neglect,  and  became  derelict ; eventually 
we  got  this  building  and  a few  of  their  collections  that 
remained,  and  we  had  to  buy  the  neighbouring  pro- 
perty at  an  expense  of  £2,000.  That  is  borrowed  by 
the  Committee  through  the  Corporation. 

3429.  From  the  Board  of  Works! — Yes,  it  is  re- 
payable by  instalments,  and  it  takes  about  £1G5  out 
of  our  penny  rate. 

3430.  How  many  instalments  are  there  to  be! — I 
think  twenty-five  instalments  in  our  case. 

3431.  How  had  you  funds  for  building  the  very 
handsome  structure  we  have  seen  to-day! — All  the 
building  fund  from  first  to  last,  except  about  £1,000 
subscribed  originally  for  the  school  of  science  and  for  re- 
pairing the  old  building,  and  joining  it  with  the  school 
of  art — for  the  whole  school  of  art,  and  a great  deal 
of  the  science  school  for  the  laboratory — all  that  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Crawford  who  has  speut  nearly 
£20,000  already  on  the  building. 

8482.  I am  afraid  we  have  no  funds  to  allocate  for 
the  purposes  of  your  school ! — We  first  got  into  com- 
munication with  your  body  owing  to  the  Coulson 


Bequest,  but  I believe  it  is  both  smaller  than  we  an- 
ticipated, and  that  it  is  confined  to  Dublin. 

3433.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  Coulson 
Bequest  is  £17,000,  and  a scheme  for  its  manage- 
ment has  been  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
The  Governing  Body  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
of  Music,  and  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  been 
before  us  two  or  three  times  on  the  question 
of  framing  a joint  scheme,  but  we  should  be 
very  slow  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  it  roses  now  with  the  Dublin 
Corporation  and  Academy  of  Music  to  see  whether 
they  will  proceed.  I don't  know  that  the  Coulson 
Bequest  is  confined  to  Dublin! — Iu  1854,  I published 
the  “Journal  of  Science  applied  to  Industry,"  in 
Dublin,  and  iu  that  an  article  was  written  on  music 
schools,  by  the  late  J olin  Edward  Pigott,  and  at  the 
same  time  a similar  article  appeared,  upon  which  the 
present  National  Gallery  was  based.  Ho,  in  fact, 
drafted  the  bill,  and  we  hoped  at  that  time  that  we 
had  done  for  Dublin — founded  a good  academy,  having 
a connection  with  music  schools  in  the  provinces.  We 
hoped  to  have  had  a portion  of  the  Coulson  Bequest 
granted  for  tlio  purposes  of  a National  Scholarship. 

3434.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — You  have  sent  in  a 
statement  in  which  you  propose  that  the  Cork  schools 
as  well  as  the  other  schools  in  Ireland  should  be 
affiliated  with  the  Dublin  school,  that  subsidies  should 
be  granted  where  possible  to  the  provincial  schools, 
and  that  scholarships  and  exhibitions  should  be  pro- 
vided in  tie  central  establishment  for  deserving  pupils 
from  the  provinces,  and  also  a travelling  schohirahipl 
— Yes. 

3435.  Is  your  proposal  that  these  scholarships,  to 
he  hold  in  Dublin  for  education,  should  ho  open  to 
Cork  pupils!— Yes,  and  wo  also  think,  as  regards  the 
whole  kingdom,  Great  Britain  included,  that  we 
should  have  results  fees  upon  music,  as  tlio  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  are  now  giving 
for  teaching  agriculture.  They  have  never  provided 
good  music  touchers,  and  a good  many  of  those  who 
are  teaching  music  in  National  schools  have  come  to 
us  and  are  taught. 

343G.  You  supply  the  education  for  tlio  teachers! 
— Yes.  I think  that  the  Board  of  Education  should 
assist  tlio  music  schools  as  they  assist  other  training 
schools,  by  giving  some  grant  in  aid  of  the  pupils 
taught  thero. 

3437.  Doos  not  the  National  Board  pay  results  fees 
for  music  teaching  1— Not  to  ne. 

3433.  But  they  pay  results  funs  to  trained  teachers 
who  do  teach  music! — Yes,  but  where  do  they  get 
the  teachers ! We  want  you  to  consider  that  we  are 
a normal  school  whence  they  get  teachers.  Wo  claim 
to  be  a little  better  than  the  Dublin  school,  because 
wo  lay  so  much  stress  on  solfeggio  and  harmony 
teaching,  which  nobody  can  pass  over  except  they 
show  a competent  knowledge.  I think  this  document 
will  give  . you  further  information  on  tliis  subject. 
(Document  handed  in.) 

3439.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  (Dr.  Gregg).— 
Allow  mo  to  say,  in  confirmation  of  what  Dr. 
Sullivan  has  stated,  that  I am  allowed  to  present  a 
proportion  of  twenty-seven  pupils  to  the  scholarships 
in  the  school  of  music  in  each  year.  The  applications 
to  me  are  frequently  to  help  persons  to  prepare  to  be 
teachers  of  music,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  edu- 
cation for  that  purpose. 

3440.  Dr.  Sullivan In  explanation  of  what  the 

Bishop  has  just  said  I should  say  that  the  Corporation 
appointed  a committee,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  look 
into  tlio  schools,  because  it  was  complained  that  our 
high  fees  kept  out  poorer  people  from  the  music 
scliooL  The  high  fees  depended  on  the  fact  that  we 
could  not  work  the  schools  unless  they  were  charged, 
and  we  mode  an  agreement  with  the  Corporation  in 
return  for  their  grant,  that  wo  would  give  thirty-three 
free  places  to  he  distributed  amongst  the  diOeren 
religious  bodies  in  Cork.  Ono  of  our  reports  wn 
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enable  you  to  see  how  they  are  distributed,  and  3441.  Lord  Justice  Kush. — Am  I to  understand  Oct.  17.  leer, 
they  include  the  twenty-seven  that  his  lordship  that  the  entire  Committee  of  Management  are  ap-  ..  ~ — „ 

refers  to.  pointed  by  the  Corporation  1 — Yes,  under  the  Act.  Suiiivoc.  ’ 


MUNSTER  AGRICULTURAL  AND  DAIRY  SCHOOL. 


3442.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. — Dr.  Sullivan,  would 

jou  now  put  before  us  the  views  you  wish  to  state 
as  regards  the  Dairy  School! — With  regard  to  the 
Dairy  School,  I think  it  might  be  very  simply  put — 
that  we  want  the  Board  of  Education  to  do  for  us 
exactly  what  they  have  done  already 

3443.  Lord  J nstice  FitzGibbon. — We  want  to  know 
fist,  who  are  “ we  ” in  the  Dairy  School  1 — The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dairy  School. 

3444.  Lord  Justice  Naisji. — How  arc  they  ap- 
pointed ! — The  origiruil  Dairy  School  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Society  and  we  consider 
ourselves  a sub-committee  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. 

3440.  Is  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society! — 
No,  the  Cork  County  Agricultural  Society,  which  is 
one  of  the  few  provincial  societies  that  1ms  any  back- 
bone in  it,  and  is  working  up  to  thn  present.  It  took 
up  this  matter  of  agricultural  education  on  a report  of 
mine  Borne  years  ago.  We  wanted  to  form  an  agricul- 
tural ii.stitute  here  then,  as  the  school  was  about  to  be 
given  up  and  the  place  sold.  The  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  then  agreed  to  continue  it  with 
a local  Committee. 

3446.  When  did  the  Board  of  Education  first  taka 
up  the  Agricultural  School  in  Cork! — About  1854. 

3447.  I believe  all  their  agricultural  schools,  except 
that  at  Gl.asnovin,  failed! — Yes. 

3448.  They  didn’t  pay  their  way ! — Well,  there  are 
two  sides  to  that.  I was  connected  with  Glosueyiu 
for  a long  time.  I taught  there  for  several  years,  and 
1,  at  that  time,  was  most  auxious  that  instood  of 
establishing  agricultural  schools  at  gentlemen's  gates — 
I have  before  1110  Lord  Emly's  gate  which  had  one  as 
well  as  the  one  at  Mungret — that  they  would  take  a 
piece  of  mountaiu,  put  a moveable  school  there,  and 
add  something  for  fnrnisliing  it  I was  told  that  it 
was  no  use — that  the  thing  would  not  pay,  and  so 
tire  idea  was  given  up. 

3449.  As  a matter  of  fact  their  agricultural  schools 
were  discontinued  1 — I was  going  to  add  that  I wanted 
them,  at  that  time,  to  keep  thoir  accounts  for  teaching 
separate  from  their  farming  accounts,  and  if  they  had 
kept  and  published  their  farming  accounts  distinct 
they  would  have  shown  that  tlioro  was  not  always  a 
loss.  Now  nil  the  farming  accounts  are  published 
separately,  but  then  the  result  was  that  everybody  in 
England  fancied  tlio  schools  wore  all  failures,  because 
they  saw  the  master’s  salary  put  to  the  account  of  the 
farm. 

3450.  If  they  didn't  pub  so  much  upon  the  agricul- 
tural school  for  teaching  purposes  would  the  fanning 
pay  1— Most  likely. 

3451.  Professor  Dougherty.— Some  of  the  agricul- 
tural schools  pnid  pretty  well ! — Yes,  it  appeared  so 
whoa  the  farming  and  educational  expenses  were  kept 
separate  ; they  kept  their  accounts  separata. 

3452.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — It  struck  us  that 
we  could  do  something  for  your  dairy  school  by  giving 
a constitution  to  this  local  committee,  and  so  malting 
you  a body  that  could  dail  with  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  and  with  Parliament  and  others! — 
Yes. 

3453.  In  whom  are  the  buildings  and  ground  vested ! 

Iu  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

3454.  Do  you  occupy  the  place  by  thoir  sufferanco ! 

We  now  occupy  it  with  thoir  permission,  and  wo 

work  conjointly  and  assist  them.  We  arc  recognised 
eu  that  condition — we  are  tolerated,  but  I don't  use 
that  word  in  an  offensive  sense. 


3455.  You  don’t  appear  to  have  more  than  a tran- 
sitory existence.  You  are  merely  a circle  of  gentlemen 
who  help  to  work  the  place! — Nothing  more,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  arguments  I used  before  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  when  seeking  for  the  grant  of 
£2,000. 

3456.  Coming  to  the  practical  question,  for  we 
wish  to  do  anything  in  our  power  to  meet  your 
views,  it  has  occurred  to  ns  that  we  could  make  the 
Munster  Dairy  School  a real  model  school,  under  local 
management,  from  which  others  might  be  formed! 
— I think  yon  would  be  doing  a real  service. 

3457.  You  understand  we  have  power  to  do  things 
never  done  before — to  create  incorporated  bodies  with 
whatever  power's  are  best,  and  those  powers  having 
statutory  effect.  In  other  words,  we  can  give  you  a 
combination  of  a charter  and  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
hut  we  cannot  create  money  1 — That  is,  however,  a 
point  of  vital  importance. 

3458.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  do  you  get  at 
present  from  the  Board  of  National  Education? — 
They  pay  all  the  expenses  except  what  we  supple- 
ment. Tiro  dairy  girls  are  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
committee. 

3459.  You  get  all  the  fees  1 — Practically,  we  pay 
them  in. 

3460.  They  pass  through  your  hands  ? — Yes,  and 
wo  supplement  them.  The  fees  don’t  quite  cover  the 
girls'  expenses. 

34G1.  Do  you  buy  and  sell  the  cows! — No,  that 
is  done  by  the  Board.  They  appoint  an  agricul- 
turist or  superintendent. 

3462.  If  the  Board  severed  their  connexion  with 
the  school,  and  handed  over  the  buildings  and  land  to 
the  local  committee,  and  ceased  giving  nuy  grant  of 
money,  would  you  be  able  to  go  on! — I don’t  think 
so.  Not  now  especially. 

3463.  What  are  the  expenses  of  working  the 
school! — The  actual  expense  of  teaching  and  every- 
thing is  about  £700. 

3464.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  your  committee  a 
committee  of  the  Dairy  School,  or  is  it  also  a com- 
mittee for  the  agricultural  department  of  the  school! 


— Over  the  whole  thing. 

3465.  How  many  agricultural  pupils  have  you ! — 
This  year  only  nine.  I don’t  think  we  shall  ever 
have  sin  agricultural  school  with  the  amount  of 
land  in  the  present  farm. 

34  G 6.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok — In  the  case  of 
the  Mungret  Agricultural  College,  which  was  origin- 
ally constituted  as  yours  is,  under  the  National 
Board,  the  Board  surrendered  the  premises  to  a local 
committee,  and  it  is  now  no  longer  an  agricultural 
college.  If  we  could  induce  the  National  Board  not 
to  surrender  but  to  vest  for  agricultural  purposes  in 
a local  committee  this  place  as  it  stands,  and  if  that 
committee  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  a really  agri- 
cultural committee,  and  was  empowered  1o  deal  with 
the  National  Board  for  their  grant,  do  you  think  the 
thing  would  be  more  successful  than  if  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  alone  1 — I think  it  would 
be  more  successful.  I believe  we  could  work  it  upon 
such  conditions.  But  they  would  spend  nothing  on 
additional  land.  If  they  had  taken  a farm  we  wanted, 
we  would  have  bought  the  tenant-right  out  of  the 
£2,000  given  by  the  Treasury,  and  it  could  bo  made 
one  of  the  finest  dairy  schools  in  Europe. 

3467.  If  you  had  local  management  instead  of  the 
Board  would  there  be  any  danger  of  its  ending  as 
Mungret  has  done,  in  being  converted  from  an  agri- 
cultural into  a Jesuit  college! — That  would  depend 
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Oct.  17,  1887.  upon  the  members.  I think  there  is  a good  deal  in 
rr-  having  some  central  control.  I like  local  inanage- 
Snllivan  ment  very  well,  but  I like  to  have  people  aware  that 

n 1Van  there  is  an  authority  over  them,  to  keep  them  in  order. 

3468.  Lord  Justice  Naisti. — What  is  the  £2,000 
you  were  speaking  of? — We  applied  to  the  Board  of 
Education  to  take  a farm  of  200  acres  additional, 
adjoining  their  present  farm,  and  to  work  it  upon 
the  same  terms  as  now.  They  didn’t  see  their  way,  or 
rather  they  didn’t  see  that  the  Treasury  would  see  their 
way  to  do  so.  In  London  we  came  in  contact  with  two 
or  three  members  of  the  Government,  that  is  to  say 
I did,  and  one  or  two  others,  among  them  a member 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  Mr.  Penrose  Fitz- 
gerald ; and  when  £50,000  was  allocated  to  Irish 
purposes  we  were  offered  a slice  off  it.  I conducted 
the  correspondence,  and  I asked  for  £5,000,  as  I 
thought  that  that  amount  would  have  done  the  thing 
rightly.  However  it  ended  by  their  giving  £2,000. 

3469.  What  would  the  remaining  £3,000  have 
accomplished?— It  would  have  given  ns  a fund  to 
commence  with.  At  present  we  have  from  eighty  to 
ninety  girls  in  the  year  passing  through  the  insti- 
tution. In  order  to  find  milk  to  teach  them  their 
butter-making  we  have  to  buy  cattle  from  day  to  day, 
and  sell  them  again  the  moment  they  are  done  milk- 
ing. We  have  to  pay  the  highest  price  in  buying, 
and  we  get  the  smallest  price  in  selling  them  j and 
this  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  loss  forming  the 
£700  a year. 

3470.  Dr.  Tkaill. — But  the  National  Board  bears 
that  loss  now? — They  do,  but  if  we  had  the  £3,000 
we  would  have  stocked  the  new  farm  ourselves,  and 
commenced  milking  that  which  would  he  a great 
desideratum  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  a herd  of  proper 
milking  cattle. 

3471.  W mild  not  the  sale  of  the  milk  in  the  interval 
realize  more  than  the  loss  on  the  price  of  the  cows  ? — 
No. 

3472.  You  don’t  get  it  properly  sold? — We  don’t 
get  sufficient  milk.  We  got  everything  properly 
sold,  otherwise  the  loss  would  be  enormous  ; but  farm- 
ing conducted  on  the  principle  of  buying  cows  about 
to  calve,  and  soiling  them  three  months  afterwards 
won’t  pay.  Besides,  a school  that  only  teaches  how  to 
make  butter,  and  not  the  rearing  of  calves,  and  the 
treatment  of  cows  out  of  milk,  is  most  unsatisfactorily 
performing  its  mission.  The  whole  thing  is  worthless 
— we  are  only  doing  half  the  work  we  ought  to  do. 

3473.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  could 
givens  a biographical  sketch  of  your  committee,  show- 
ing who  you  are,  what  you  are,  how  you  came  into 
existence,  it  would  be  quite  within,  our  powers  to  vest 
in  you  all  tbe  fixed  property  of  the  Munster  Daily 
School,  and  to  give  you  power  to  occupy  towards  die 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  the  same  posi- 
tion that  is  occupied  by  the  patron  or  manager  of  an 
ordinary  National  school,  receiving  tlieir  grants  and 
the  fees  of  the  pupils.  If  that  were  done,  it  would 
give  you  n permanence  that  you  have  not  at  present? 
— That  would  be  desirable. 

3474.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — -Who  are  the  members 
of  the  committee  at  present  ? — Captain  Beamish,  Mr. 
N-  U.  Penrose  FitzGerald,  Mr.  Ludlow  Beamish,  Mr. 
Alexander  Ferguson,  a large  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Col.  E.  A.  Shuldham,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a merchant 
in  town,  Sir  Daniel  O’Sullivan,  Mr.  W.  R.  Barry,  a 
large  farmer,  and  two  or  three  others  who  are  butter 
merchants.  We  have  several  men  connected  with 
the  Butter  Market  Trustees. 

3475.  You  can  elect  anybody  you  choose  ? — 
Hitherto  we  have  allowed  the  Agricultural  Society  to 
do  that,  as  it  is  made  a condition  that  no  man  can  be 
a member  of  tbe  Dairy  School  Committee  unless  he 
m a subscriber  to  the  Agricultural  Society’s  Dairy 
School  Fund,  because  we  proride  £300  or  £400  a 
year  for  our  own  work. 

3476.  If  the  Committee  or  Trustees  of  the  Butter 
Exchange  had  the  privilege  of  electing  two  or  three 


more  members,  would  it  be  likely  to  excite  mere 
general  interest  and  support? — I am  quite  sure  it 
would.  We  are  trying  to  get  some  practical  working 
farmers  in,  but  owing  to  the  state  of  things  the  few 
that  were  there  left  us,  or  rather  dropped  off. 

3477.  Wlmt  do  you  call  “tbe  state  of  things”? 

Well,  the  present  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

3478.  Surely  landlords  and  tenants  have  the  same 
interest  and  ought  to  work  harmoniously  in  a matter 
of  this  kind  ? — And  so  they  did.  The  tenants  certainly 
have  sympathy  with  us,  because  we  got  tlieir  daughters 
sent  to  us,  but  wo  have  never  been  in  a position  to 
push  the  thing. 

3479.  Where  do  these  girls  come  from? — \ye  have 
them  from  as  far  north  asStrabano,  but  chieflythey  come 
from  Cork  and  Kerry.  It  is  really  a Cork  institution. 
We  have  some  from  Westmeath,  and  a few,  I think 
even  from  Antrim. 

348.0.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I for  one  could 
never  bring  myself  to  believe  that  any  attempt  to 
educate  the  Irish  in  farming  is  hopeless,  but  that  has 
been  stated  to  us  over  and  over  again  in  Limerick, 
and  everywhere  else.  If  the  gentlemen  who  have 
done  so  much  for  this  institution  will  give  us  a plan 
for  this  Munster  Dairy  Farm,  that  would  make  it  an 
efficient  agricultural  training  establishment,  we  will 
gladly  do  all  we  cs*.a  to  place  the  governing  body  on  a 
permanent  basis " —I  will  undertake  for  my  colleagues 
and  myself  that  we  will  fully  consider  the  matter,  and 
give  you  that  opportunity, 

3481.  Professor  Dougherty. — Then  you  are  not 
one  of  those  who  think  that  it  is  an  absolutely  hope- 
less tiling  to  attempt  to  conduct  an  agricultural  school 
in  an  agricultural  country? — We  have  done  it. 

34S2.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — It  would  he  ne- 
cessary to  communicate  with  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  but  we  can  create  a body  to 
receive  the  State  aid  ? — I should  like  not  to  weaken 
the  position  the  Corporation  of  Cork  occupy  towards 
the  Committeo  of  the  Municipal  Schools,  a corres- 
ponding position  to  that  which  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation occupies  with  respect  to  the  daily  school,  aad 
in  everything  that  could  possibly  help  us  they  take  a 
part. 

3483.  Dr.  Tkaill. — Is  £700  the  sum  expended  by 
the  National  Board,  or  is  that  their  net  loss?— That  is 
their  not  loss.  All  tho  receipts  go  to  the  Board,  and 
that  is  the  net  loss.  It  includes  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent,  and  all  tlio  expenses  of  the  educational 
portion. 

3484.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — Do  you  think 
the  loss  would  be  less  if  the  management  of  the  pkee 
was  in  the  hands  of  a local  committee  who  had  power 
to  take  additional  land  1 — At  present  the  Board  grant 
us  as  much  power  as  we  want.  They  consult  us  upon 
everything — they  leave  the  whole  matter  to  us. 

3485.  'Dr.  Tkaill. — Is  the  extra  land  still  in  (be 
market  ? — Yes. 

3486.  What  would  you  get  it  for  now  ? — It  is  rather 
dear.  I think  we  would  be  able  to  buy  the  tenant- 
right,  and  that  that  would  be  a very  proper  application 
of  part  of  our  £2,000. 

8487.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — Whatrentwonld 
you  pay  for  it  ? — About  30s.  an  acre.  We ' took  two 
or  three  fields  for  a short  time,  and  the  Commissioners 
paid  the  rent  of  them  as  part  of  the  expenses ; but  we 
could  not  take  the  land  permanently.  I could  not 
undertake  to  be  one  of  a committee  that  would  take 
200  acres  of  land,  and  pay  for  the  tenant-right  of  it. 
We  are  not  a permanent  body  to  undertake  such  a 
responsibility  as  that. 

3488.  We  can  make  you  a permanent  body  so  that 
the  members  would  not  be  personally  answerable. 
That  would  enable  you  satisfactorily  to  deal  with  such 
questions  as  the  taking  of  additional  land  ? — At  pre- 
sent weare  entirely  dependentupontheNational  Boam. 

3489.  And  this  £2,000  from  the  Government  4- 
That  they  gave  as  an  out-and-ont  gift. 

3490.  Dr.  Traill.— Where  is  it  now  ?— They  sent 

j! 
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it  down  to  me,  mid  we  have  put  it  into  New  Three 
per  Cents. 

3491.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  unques- 
tionably an  endowment  within  the  provisions  of  our 
Act  and  can  you  not  with  that  £2,000  form  an  incor- 
porated body  to  manage  this  place  ? — T tlunk  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  about  that. 

3492.  It  looks  as  if  that  really  was  a practical  thing  ? 


— Quite  so.  I think  if  we  had  the  additional  land, 
that  we  would  be  able  to  work  without  any  loss  at  all. 

3493.  It  would  not  only  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  school,  but  you  could  administer  the  school  quite 
as  economically  an  at  present  1 — Quite  so;  and  what 
is  more  important  we  could  have  both  boys  and  girls 
simultaneously,  if  we  had  the  additional  land,  and 
that  would  raise  our  Teceipts  from  fees. 


THE  ERASMUS  SMITH  ESTATES. 


Thomas  Sanders,  ll.d.,  j.p.,  sworn. 


3494.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the  agent 
for  the  Erasmus  Smith  western  estates! — Yes;  wo 
consider  them  two  estates.  The  western  estate  in- 
cludes Galway  and  Sligo,  and  die  southern  estate  in- 
cludes Limerick,  properly  immediately  about  the  town 
of  Tipperary,  ancl  property  about  two  miles  from  it ; 
property  about  six  miles  from  Thurles;  a small 
property  near  Mullingar,  and  also  a mountain  district 
in  die  King’s  County. 

3495.  In  the  report  of  1S80  the  Tipperary  estate 
was  described,  area  3,020a.  1 r.  8r. ; number  of  tenan- 
cies 107 ; rental  in  1S7G,  £2,048  19s.  7 id.  What  is 
the  present  rental  of  your  Tipperary  estate  1 — £1,9S5, 
in  1886.  The  lauds  near  Tipperary  town  are  let  at 
what  would,  apparently,  bo  very  high  rents,  but 
these  are  let  as  accommodation  lots — as  town  parks. 

3496.  We  find  that,  in  1880,  £200  had  been  paid 
for  the  goodwill  of  a small  lot  there,  the  rent  of  which 
was  about  63s.  an  Irish  acre  ? — I can  quite  understand 
that — some  of  them  are  as  high  as  £4  an  Irish  acre. 

3497.  The  next  is  Solohoadbcg? — Soloheodbeg  is 
about  two  miles  from  Limerick  J unction. 

3498.  What  is  the  rental  of  that  ? — £763. 

3499.  What  class  of  laud  is  Soloheodbeg  1 — Very 
good  pasture  and  daily  laud,  but  a portion  of  it  is 
wet.  The  reduction  from  £81 4,  the  rental  in  the 
former  Report,  must  have  boon  before  my  time,  because 
there  was  no  important  reduction  since  1880. 

3500.  When  did  you  become  agent? — At  the  end 
of  1S80. 

3501.  The  statement  in  tho  former  Report  was  that 
the  lands  were  unevenly  rented,  that  a new  valuation 
should  bo  made,  and  that  a careful  note  should  be  taken 
of  the  tenants’  improvements  1 — I may  state  that  the 
tenants  have  evinced  a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  rents  were  raised  in  1860  over  all  tho  southern 
estates  by  the  Governors,  and  the  tenants  of  Solohoacl- 
beg  said  that  the  reason  of  tho  rents  being  raised  was 
that  some  of  the  lands  wore  drained  under  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  improved  in  that  way,  and  that  it  was 
ou  the  understanding  that  tho  increase  in  the  rents 
should  terminate  after  tho  twenty-two  years — which 
has  expired.  I did  all  I could  to  enquire  about  it, 
and  I enquired  from  Mr.  Brennan,  but  ho  could  get 
no  trace  of  that  being  the  case,  and  lie  entirely  contra- 
dicted it  Ho  has  had  to  go  before  the  courts  once  or 
twice — but  that  claim  is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
tenants. 

3502.  Mr.  Murphy  reports  that  very  matter  as  a 
complaint  in  1878? — Yes. 

3503.  The  next  townland  is  Drumbane.  Where  is 
•it? — Six  miles  from  Thurles — between  Thurles  and 
Nenagh. 

3504.  What  is  the  rental  of  it  ? — £813  9s. 

3505.  How  have  the  rents  on  the  Tipperary  estates 
been  paid  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  arrears  on  them 
at  present. 

3506.  Dr.  Traill. — To  what  date  did  these  arrears 
accrue — were  they  the  arrears  on  the  1st  November 
last,  1886.1 — Yes.  The  lost  account  was  mode  up  in 
January,  1887,  and  included  the  rents  due  on  the  29th 
of  September  or  the  1st  of  November,  1886,  and  at 
■that  time  there  was  £255  Ga.  0 d.  due  ou  the  Rath- 
sasseragh  and  Abbey  lands,  plots  near  Tipperary,  £70 
under  a year’s  rent ; there  was  £603  5 s.  duo  on  Solo- 


lieodbeg,  nearly  £200  under  a year's  rent ; £646  due 
on  Drumbane,  £160  under  a year's  rent,  still  that  is 
a large  arrear  ; and  there  was  £47  on  Gortacoolrusli, 
about  three-fourths  of  a year’s  veut  too.  Drumbane 
is,  the  greater  part  of  it,  poor  uncultivated  mountain 
land 


3507.  Besides  those  arrears,  were  there  any  reduc- 
tions or  allowances? — Very  trifling,  on  those  lands. 
The  Governors  appointed  Mr  Gray,  who  is,  I believe, 
a very  competent  man,  to  value  the  lauds  with  a view 
to  making  reductions  and  fixing  fail-  vents,  and  in 
some  cases  he  made  reductions,  but  they  were  very 
trifling. 

3508.  Wlmt  proportion  of  the  rental  is  represented 
by  judicial  routs  ?— I should  say  about  one-half.  On 
these  Tipperary  lauds  there  are  no  judicial  rents. 

3509.  Did  none  of  the  tenants  go  into  Court  ? — -No, 
there  were  very  few  reductions.  They  didn't  go  into 
Court,  nor  did  they  accept  the  rents  offered  them  upon 
Mr.  Gray’s  valuation.  The  reductions  were  trifling. 

3510.  They  simply  didn’t  pay  ? — Yes.  On  Drum- 
banc,  I think,  there  arc  fourteen  or  fifteen ; there  were 
either  six  or  eight  fixed  in  Gurtacoolrnsh,  and  where 
there  were  reductions  made,  the  others  agreed  to 
them : but  there  has  been  no  reduction  to  any  great 
extent  on  the  Tipperary  estates. 

3511.  Lord  Justice  FitzGxBbon. — Now  take  the 
Limorick  estate? — The  rental  of  that  is  £4,085  ‘2s.  Gil. 

3512.  It  1ms  been  reduced  then  from  £4,470  Is.  7 d., 
the  amount  it  stood  at  in  1876.  What  is  die  position 
of  those  estates ? — The  Limerick  estates  me  all  lying 
together  near  New  Pallas  station  on  the  Waterford 
and  Limerick  Railway — between  Limerick  Junction 
and  Limerick.  On  those  estates  the  Governors 
adopted  the  same  plan.  They  appointed  Mr.  Hunt  to 
value  all  the  property  with  a view  to  fixing  a fair 
rent,  and  wherever  the  tenants  accepted  liis  valuation 
the  fair  rents  were  fixed  by  agreement. ' There  were 
some  few — about  a dozen — who  were  not  satisfied, 
and  they  went  into  the  Court  We  offered  them  all 
tho  option  if  they  didn’t  like  the  rents,  that  we  would 
have  tho  rents  fixed  by  tho  Chief  Commissioners’ 
valuer.  In  some  few  instances  they  accepted  that,  but 
in  very  few  instances  they  went  into  Court. 

3513.  How  did  the  Commissioners’  reduction  fare 
relatively  to  the  reduction  made  by  your  own  valuer  ? 
— Very  much  greater  indeed  than  our  own  valuer’s, 
but  the  reductions  were  made  on  three  or  four  of  the 
farms  within  the  last  year,  and  Mr.  Hunt  himself  has 
stated  that  since  he  made  his  valuation,  he  considers 
that  prices  have  gone  down  very  much. 

3514'.  Dr.  Traill.— In  wlmt  year  did  he  make  his 
valuation  1— In  1882— in  1881,1882,  and  1S83  reduc- 
tions are  given. 

3515.  Have  the  Board  given  a corresponding  reduo 
tion  since  1882  ? — I think  they  have,  very  much  below 
his.  In  the  cases  in  which  he  had  given  his  valuation 
we  called  upon  him  to  give  evidence  when  they  came 
into  Court,  but  he  recommended  us  not  to  call  him 
as  a witness,  as  he  could  not  support  tho  valuation 


3516.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  the  report 
of  1880  I find  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  holdings  on  the 
townland  of  Gortavalla  the  observation  that  it  was 
held  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  M‘Loughliu,  at  the  yearly 


Oct  17,  J887. 

Dr.  Win!"  K. 
Sullivan. 


Thomas 
Sanders,  ll.  d 
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Oct.  it.  ins;,  rent  of  £21  2s.,  which  Mr.  Murphy  thought  very 
— small  indeed,  and  in  your  rental  it  is  returned  a<? 

J*-  LL  D £44  1 2s.  C d. — was  that  a re-letting — he  is  returned 
eFS’  ' ’’  as  owing  yon  £89  5s.  ?— ' There  was  a re-letting,  and  a 
lease  was  given  to  Mr.  M'Loughlin.  It  was  a farm 
that  was  greatly  improved  by  liimself.  A great  part 
of  it  required  a good  deal  of  draining,  and  so  forth. 
Bishop  Daly  got  it  reclaimed,-  and  subsequently  it 
cmue  to  Mr.  M'Loughlin  as  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  there  was  some  legal  difficulty  about  it ; 
but  ultimately  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  M'Loughlin 
should  get  a lease. 

3517.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  paid  his  rent  ? 

He  is  largely  in  arrear  now.  He  complains  very 

much  of  the  rent  of  what  is  called  an  accommodation 
farm  which  adjoins,  and  is  incorporated  with  his 
glebe,  and  that  farm  Mr.  Hunt  took,  in  fuct,  nothing 
off,  and  he  complains  of  that  being  greatly  over-rented. 

3518.  There  was  another  one  on  the  townland  of 
Gairane,  hold  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  district — 
10a.  In.  2r.  The  rental  in  1S78  of  that  holding  was 
£14  5s.  Qd.,  or  27 a.  6 d.  the  Irish  acre.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Murphy  states — 11  The  rental  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  much  below  its  value.”  He  is  now  returned  us 
owiug  £35  13s.  9 d.  in  Noveinlier,  188C  1 — We  find 
it  very  hard  to  get  him  to  pay. 

3519.  That  is  nearly  three  years’  rent.  How  is  it 
that  the  medical  officer  and  the  clergyman  are  so  much 
in  arrear  1 — Well,  wo  luive  been  threatening  liim  with 
proceedings.  He  has  paid  up  a considerable  portion, 
and  I am  not  sura  of  the  present  amount  due. 

3520.  What  is  the  present  arrear  on  the  Limerick 
estate  1 — On  the  Limerick  estate  up  to  November 
last  and  September  last,  there  were  arrears  in  January 
hist  amounting  to  £3,201  14s.  3 id.  A good  deal  of  that 
has  been  paid  in  since,  but  still  rent  lias  accrued  since. 

3521.  Has  the  arrear  increased  or  decreased  since 
1st  J iuiuary  1 — With  the  addition  of  a year's  rent  I 
should  say  it  has  increased. 

3522.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Was  there  a hanging 
gale  in  these  districts  ’! — Yes,  in  all  of  them. 

3523.  Docs  that  account  for  tlm  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing the  rants  at  present ? — Yes. 

3524.  Do  any  of  theso  arrears  represent  a hanging 
gale  according  to  custom,  not  payable  at  the  time  that 
you  mentioned,  or  when  the  arrears  were  due  ? — Yes, 
there  is  half  a year’s  vent. 

3525.  Dr.  Traill. — Should  it  have  been  collected 
before  the  1st  January  1 — It  should  not  havo  beeu  collec- 
ted according  to  custom  until  about  the  middle  of  May. 

3526.  Do  you  apply  a hanging  gale  to  judicial 
rents  1 — Yes.  There  lias  been  no  distinction  made 
between  them. 

3527.  According  to  the  act,  judicial  rents  are  pay- 
able to  the  day  1 — We  could  not  got  them  to  do  it. 

3528.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  south  of 
Ireland  you  have  not  “ whipped  up  ” the  hanging  gale 
on  judicial  tenancies,  a3  a rule? — I did  so  on  one 
estate,  but  I was  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan 
afterwards.  Under  the  present  circumstances  you 
could  not  do  it. 

3529.  What  is  your  course  of  dealing  in  collecting 
the  rents — do  you  go  once  or  twice  a year  1 — Twice  a 
year,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

3530.  Yon  have  two  fixed  days? — Yes.  We 
generally  go  on  the  25th  of  November — that  is  one  of 
our  days — after  the  Pallas  fair,  and  we  go  in  May. 
The  rents  have  been  all  necessarily  much  more  irregu- 
larly paid  all  through  the  county  of  Limerick,  If 
they  don’t  pay  then,  they  coma  in  and  pay  me  in  my 
office,  or  remit. 

3531.  Dr.  Traill. — You  take  it  whenever  you  can 
get  it? — Yes,  and  I am  constantly  obliged  to  take  it 
upon  account — we  are  obliged  to  relax  the  rules. 

3532.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  what  extent 
do  you  regard  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  your 
receipts  as  attributable  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  land 
this  last  year  or  two  ? — I consider  it  entirely  attribu- 
table to  that. 


3533.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  from  your  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  estate,  as  to  what  the 
future  receipts  are  likely  to  be  ? —It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  prices.  This  year  has  been  a most  unfortunate 
year  in  some  parts  of  the  property.  There  is  one 
portion  of  the  estate — the  part  near  New  Pallas,  which 
has  a high  pointed  hill,  and  everything  was  parched 
up  there.  There  is  nothing  upon  which  to  feed  the 
cattle — they  are  starving. 

3534.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Most  of  the  estates  in 
Limerick,  I suppose,  are  pasture  lands? — Yes. 

3535.  Is  it  l>y  fattening  stock,  or  by  dairying  that 
the  tenants  make  their  mouey? — By  dairying. 

3530.  Ibis  it  been  a bad  year  for  butter  ? A very 

bail  year  for  produce.  I should  say  there  is  fully  one- 
third  deficiency  in  produce,  but  pi-ices  are,  on  an 
average,  bettor  than  last  year.  Prices  were  very  low 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year ; but  from  the  end 
of  August  prices  have  beeu  very  good ; but  produce 
has  been  from  one-third  to  one-half  down. 

3537.  Havo  you  any  notion  of  what  chances  there 
are  of  a sale  of  this  estate  to  tlio  tenants  ? — No,  I have 
never  been  authorised  to  make  any  proposal  to  the 
tenants  about  it,  or  to  sound  them  on  the  subject;  but 
from  what  I find  from  the  conduct  of  other  estates,  I 
think  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  won't  be  unless  at  a very  reduced 
price — something  very  much  below  what  I would  re- 
gard as  the  value. 

3538.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  not  the  grass  about  Limerick 
very  good  now.  Has  it  not  improved  very  much?— 
It  has  improved  very  much. 

3539.  We  drove  lately  through  part  of  it,  and  saw 
the  grass  thora  up  to  tho  knees  of  the  cattle  ? — At  the 
end  of  July  and  iu  August  there  was  scarcely  any 
grass. 

3540.  But  won’t  there  ho  plenty  of  food  for  them 
now  for  tho  winter  ? — Certainly,  they  will  have  a great 
deal  more  than  they  would  otherwise  have,  now  that 
there  is  a growth  of  grass ; but  there  is  a great  deficiency 
of  hay.  Hay  is  very  scarce. 

3641.  Won't  they  be  able  to  feed  them  the  whole 
winter  through  if  there  is  no  further  untoward  weather 
or  heavy  snow? — But  all  dairy  cattle  require  hay. 
There  are  very  few  places  where  they  feed  thorn  with- 
out hay  during  the  winter,  but  it  will  render  tho  con- 
sumption of  hay  much  less  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  The  hay  crop  is  certainly  generally  one-half  short 

3542.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  your  esti- 
mate of  the  produce  of  the  estate  this  year  would  be 
loss  than  last  year — apparently  considerably  so  1 — 
Certainly.  I shall  find  very  groat  difficulty  in  getting 
in  tho  rents. 

3543.  Now,  the  Galway  estates,  where  are  they? 
— About  the  town  of  Galway.  A great  portion  wiiliin 
the  county  of  the  town  of  Galway,  and  some  just 
outside. 

3544.  What  i3  your  total  rental  ? — £2,854  1 8s.  "td. 

3545.  That  is  practically  unchanged  for  the  last  tea 
years? — Yes.  A great  deal  of  that  consists  of  rents 
from  house  property. 

3546.  Lord  J ustice  Naish. — Are  they  ground  rents? 
Ground  rents,  generally — there  are  some,  but  they  are 
very  small,  not  ground  rents. 

3547.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibdon. — How  does  that 
stand  in  regard  to  arrears  ? — There  was  £2,561  7s.  1^- 
due  on  the  81st  of  January,  1887. 

3548.  There  seems  to'  be  nearly  as  much  due  on 
that  property  os  on  any  other  ? — There  are  one  or  two 
large  holdings  that  have  got  greatly  in  arrear.  Those 
are  outside  the  town  of  Galway. 

3549.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  collect  the  rents  half- 
yearly  or  yearly? — Half-yearly,  in  November  and  May. 

3550.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  nothing 
been  done  to  get  up  that  arrear  you  speak  of? — Well, 
we  have  been  threatening  proceedings  ; we  have  been 
threatening  the  principal  tenant  in  arrear  with  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  Governors  didn’t  like  to  be  extremely 
harsh  to  him,  and  ho  is  constantly  making  promises. 
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3551.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  tenant  an  ordinary 

^ 3551~Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  Is  he. a middle* 
iiian  7 He  is  not  a middleman,  1 think  lie  is  a retired 
police  officer.  He  complains  very  much  of  the  in- 
crease of  rent  put  upon  him  some  time  ago  on  getting 
a lease,  and  he  says  that  he  was  then  entitled  by  the 
lease  to  the  use  of  the  seaweed,  which  is  worth  £50 
or  £60  ft  year.  But  a question  has  arisen  as  to  the 
right  of  the  governors  to  the  seaweed,  and  the  boat- 
men of  Galway  go  and  take  it  away,  and  there  lias 
been  a dispute  about  it,  and  he  says  his  property  is 
very  much  damaged  by  that.  There  is  also  a large 
tenant  a great  deal  in  arrear,  Mr.  Somerville,  and  ho 
became  bankrupt  the  other  day. 

3553.  Did  you  get  up  the  lands  when  lie  became 
bankrupt! — No,  we  would  liavo  got  up  the  lands,  but 
1 think  he  has  offered  a composition,  and  in  that  way 
the  land  is  not  given  up  to  us. 

3554.  Mr.  Murphy’s  report  about  Mr.  Davenport 
seems  to  describe  the  anno  position  of  a flail's  as  now 
ten  years  ago,  does  it  not  ! — He  does  not  got  so  much 
from  the  land  now ; three  or  four  years  ago  a very 
great  storm  swept  away  completely  the  road  that  he 
had  cut  down  to  the  sea  shore  and  a great  part  of  his 
place.  And  the  governors  ullowed  him  a large  sum, 
a couple  of  hundred  pounds. 

3555.  Is  his  lease  out  yet! — No. 

3556.  Is  he  now  in  a position  to  apply  to  fix  a fair 
rent! — Yes. 

3557.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Somerville,  Mr.  Murphy 
reports  there  is  a splendid  limestone  quarry,  from 
which  he  was  allowed  to  carry  away  valuable  stone, 
do  you  know  anything  about  that  quarry! — I know 
the  quarry ; it  is  a very  large  quarry,  and  I think  a 
great  portion  of  the  buildings  about  Eyre-square  were 
built  out  of  it.  Mr.  Somerville  was  a contractor  and  he 
was  taking  anything  that  was  to  be  got  out  of  it. 

3558.  How  was  that! — I cannot  tell.  It  was  before 
I was  there. 

3559.  Dr.  Traill.  —Is  lie  still  quarrying  out  of  it! 
—No,  the  lost  time  I was  there  there  was  no  quarry. 

3560.  Does  anybody  come  in  and  quarry  there 
now  1 — No. 

3561.  Have  you  any  caretaker  of  the  quarry  ? — No. 
We  have  a bailiff  who  lives  down  the  railway  and 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  things  there. 

3562.  How  far  is  that  off! — Between  two  or  three 
miles,  but  1 don’t  think  thero  has  been  any  quarrying 
there  lately.  I think  Mr.  Somerville  was  about  taking 
a contract  for  some  quay  to  be  built  there,  and  pro- 
bably it  would  be  brought  into  use.  There  is  a re- 
markably fine  stone  there. 

3563.  Is  tliero  any  prospect  of  your  getting  an 
income  from  it  1—  I don’t  think  so. 

3564.  Would  it  make  tram  setts — is  it  limestone! — 
Yes,  I think  so ; I think  it  would.  It  is  a very  fine 
stone,  easily  worked. 

3565.  Is  it  a very  large  quarry  ! — It  is  not  a veiy 
large  quarry,  but  I should,  say  you  could  get  uny 
amount  of  stone  out  of  it  The  stone  comes  to  the 
surface  about  there  a good  deal. 

3566.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
prospect  of  the  rental  on  those  Galway  estates — is 
it  likely  to  rise  or  fall  1 — I think  it  is  more  likely  to 
rmnain  stationary  than  any  other,  but  on  those  portions 
that  are  farm  lands  I don’t  think  we  can  get  the  same 
rents.  I think  the  season  has  been  unfavourable 
there. 

• 3567.  Is  it  sheep  land  1 — It  would  be  suitable  for 
sheep.  The  additional  value  put  upon  it  on  account 
of  its  being  near  the  town  of  Galway.  They  say  that 
has  very  much  diminished,  that  the  town  is  not 
flourishing — that  things  have  gone  down  very  much. 

3568.  Have  your  fee-farm  rents  from  Major  Lynch, 
Mr.  Joyce,  and  Mr.  Ryan  been  regularly  paid  ! — Yes, 
but  they  are  all  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it.  They 
™nk  they  ought  to  get  some  reduction.  Major 
•Lynch's  lease  expires  in  1891 ; he  holds  a great  deal 
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under  different  tenures,  and  he  has  given  notice  to  Of  t.  n,  mr. 
surrender  a portion.  He  has  a good  deal  of  land  ThomsT" 
under  fee-farm  grant,  for  which  he  pays  £329  Is.  Gd.  Sanders,  ll.d. 

3569.  Is  that  paid  up ! — Well,  there  was  just  half-  J.r.  , ' 
a-year’s  rent  due  on  January  1st,  which  he  paid 

shortly  afterwards.  That  was  regularly  paid.  Then 
thero  is  another  large  holding,  which  he  holds  for 
twenty  one  years.  The  yearly  rent  of  this  is 
£636  10s.  8 d.  There  was  £406  due  of  that.  That 
is  practically  lialt-a-year’s  rent  also.  There  was  some 
reduction  which  he  was  entitled  to,  no  doubt. 

3570.  Who  manages  the  house  property! — There 
are  three  houses  in  the  main  street  of  Galway  that 
require  looking  after,  and  a good  deal  of  repairs  ; we 
did  expend  a great  deal  upon  them.  They  were 
yearly  tenants,  and  we  settled  with  respect  to  three  of 
them  to  give  them  leases,  and  they  undertook  to 
repair  them  themselves.  We  made  a reduction  off 
the  rent  and  gave  them  leases  upon  those  terms. 

There  is  one  large  corner  house  on  which  thero  is  a 
great  deal  of  expense  from  time  to  time  in  repairing 
it.  We  expended  half-a-year's  rent  on  the  repairs  of 
that  house. 

3571.  Mr.  Murphy  reported  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  boundaries,  os  there  were  no  maps  or 
records.  Have  yon  had  any  survey  of  the  estates 
since  you  became  agent! — There  were  surveys  made 
before  I became  agent,  and  we  have  got  veiy  tine 
maps.  Some  of  the  maps  are  the  Ordnance  Survey 
on  a large  scale  of  the  town  of  Galway.  We  have 
got  those  and  other  maps. 

3572.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Sligo  estates  ! — 

The  rental  is  £430  2s.  6c?.,  and  we  get  £4  10s.  from  « 
very  small  sales  of  turf  and  bog. 

3573.  Is  that  paid  up! — That  is  pretty  well  paid. 

There  appears  £309  odd  due  at  this  date.  Near 
Sligo,  Mr.  Owen  Wynne,  of  Hazlewood,  is  one  of  the 
tenants,  and  he  and  one  or  two  other  tenants  there 
pay  their  rents  perfectly  well.  Those  are  the  principal 
ones.  Then  there  is  what  they  call  the  King's 
Mountain — that  is  some  fifteen  miles  from  Sligo,  and 
that  is  a place  that  it  is  very  hard  to  got  rent  from. 

It  is  an  out  of  the  way  place,  south-west  from  Sligo. 

3574.  The  rental  of  Lisnahelly  was  put  down  at 
£91  6 s.  6 d.t — Portion  of  that  was  the  shooting; 

Mr.  Wynne  paid  £40  for  the  shooting,  and  wo  have 
hud  to  reduce  that  to  £25.  Mr.  Wynne  would  not 
continue  the  shooting  unless  we  did  that,  so  as  we 
could  not  get  anyone  else  to  take  it  we  had  to  make 
that  reduction.  The  others  are  very  small  holders  of 
a tract  of  mountain  grazing,  and  we  arc  obliged  to 
take  what  we  can  get  from  them. 

3575.  The  rental  of  the  Westmeath  estate  is  stated 
at  £443  7s.  id.  What  is  it  now!— £428  7s.  id. 

3576.  How  much  is  due! — £412  19s.  6 d.,  a hanging 
gale  and  nearly  another  half-year.  They  are  pressed 
very  much— they  find  a difficulty  in  selling  their  stock. 

They  are  graziers  there.  There  is  one  lady  who  has  a 
rather  large  farm. 

3577.  The  last  estate  is  Ballywilliam  in  the  King’s 
County,  £23  Is.  6t fee-farm  rent  1 — Yes,  wc  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  the  person  to  pay  it,  but  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  end.  We  have  had  a great 
deal  of  trouble  frequently  with  lum. 

3578.  Do  you  see  any  immediate  prospect  of  being 
able  to  sell  any  of  these  estates  to  the  tenants  1 — As  I 
have  already  mentioned,  we  have  never  broached  it  to 
the  tenants,  for  we  were  never  authorised,  or  it  was 
never  intimated  to  us  that  the  Governors  were  desirous 
of  selling.  But  from  what  I find  about  the  tenants 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  other  properties,  I don’t  think 
there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  selling  at  present.  The 
reason  is  that  prices  have  been  continually  going  down, 
and  they  say  they  doubt  whether  prices  may  not  go 
down  more. 

3579.  In  other  words  they  act  upon  the  rule  “ don’t 
buy  in  a falling  market”!— Yes,  and  also  they  think 
they  would  be  in  a worse  position.  They  say  they 
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could  get  time  from  a landlord,  but  that  they  could  get 
no  time  from  the  Government. 

3580.  Dr.  Traill. — They  give  the  landlord,  on  the 
whole,  a batter  character  than  they  give  the  Govern- 
ment?— Yes. 

3581.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Comparing  prices  with 
what  they  are  now,  and  with  those  at  the  time  of  the 
Commission  in  1855,  are  they  lower  now  ? — Certainly, 
lower.  I would  not  say  they  were  lower  hi  1850 — 
and  hot  lower  than  1848 — but  corn  is  very  much 
lower.  Oats  is  not  so  very  low.  It  is  lower,  though ; 
but  of  wheat  the  price  has  gone  altogether.  The 
wheat  crop  was  very  good  this  year.  They  only  grow 
it  in  point  of  fact  for  straw  and  for  thatching ; they 
grow  wheat  at  present.  But  I should  say  with  regard 
to  the  price  of  meat — I don't  think  it  is  lower  now  than 
in  1885.  The  price  of  butter  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as  in  1849. 

3582.  Could  you  give  us  the  actual  revenue  of  the 
Governors  1 — The  deductions  are  very  large.  In  the 
Limerick  estate  there  is  a very  large  amount  of  work 
in  arterial  drainage  in  connection  with  the  Mulcair 
river.  In  1885  we  got  in  a very  large  amount — 
£1,000  over  the  year’s  rental  That  arose  from  the 
arrears  under  the  Arrears  A.ct  not  boing  settled,  and 
the  arrears  being  got  in  then.  Though  the  gross 
receipts  were  £7,651,  the  net  amount  which  the 
Governors  got  was  only  £6,643.  In  the  following 
year  they  got  only  £4,574  5s.  4^i.,  in  actual  cash,  oni 


of  £6,629  rent ; and  in  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
January,  1887,  they  got  in  cash  £5,208  13s.  5X,/  nJ 
of  a rental  of  .£6,5 1 9 4s.  1 Od.  The  sums  I have  <nven  ar 
the  actual  sums  that  I have  paid  over  to  the  Governors 

3583.  Dr.  Traill.— You  don’t  mean  after  deductins 
agents’  fees  ?— After  deducting  agents’  fees  and  every, 
thing  those  are  the  actual  sums  they  got. 

3584.  Professor  Dougherty.— Then  the  net  revenue 
from  these  estates  is  over  £5,000 ? — £5,200. 

3585.  The  net  revenue? 

Mr.  Sanders. — I am  confused.  I have  given  you 
the  net  cash  received  out  of  the  property,  but  the  net 
cash,  after  outgoings  which  the  governors  have  to  pay 
in  the  year  cn fling  January,  1885,  paid  over  to  diem 
was  £6,377  7s.  8<2. — that  was  a largo  sum.  In  1885 
it  came  down  very  much  indeed — £3,150 ; and  for 
1886  it  was  £3,980.  I can  give  you  the  correct 
figures  now.  The  net  cash  for  1884  was  £5,377  7s.  8d. 
I said  £6,000.  In  1885,  tho  net  cash  was  £3,150- 
in  1S8G,  £3,930 ; so  that  you  can  hardly  look  upon 
the  income  from  these  estates  as  being  more  on  aa 
average  of  three  years  than  £4,000  a year,  there  was 
a large  sum  in  that  that  is  exceptional.  I would  not 
reckon  it  more  at  present  than  £3,500.  From  Gahvay 
and  Sligo,  all  the  rest  are  in  the  southern  estate,  the  net 
cash  in  1885,  was  £1,547  2s.  5 d. ; hut  that  only  com- 
menced in  May.  For  1885,  £2,086,  and  1886,  £2,507. 
That  is,  the  average  of  the  two  is  between  £2,200  and 
£2,300,  and  tho  total  average  income  is  £5,800. 


ENDOWED  SCHOOL,  CHARLEVILLE. 
Thomas  Sanders,  ll.d.,  j.p.,  examined. 


3586.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  report  of 
1858  and  in  tho  report  of  1880  there  appears  to  be 
an  endowment  of  £40  Irish,  payable  by  Lord  Cork 
for  the  endowed  school  in  Oharleville.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that  ? — I know  that  there  is  a very 
old  endowed  school  for  which  £40  Irish  was  paid  ; 
in  fact  I was  at  school  there  when  a boy.  At  one 
time  there  was  a good  country  school  there  of  forty 
or  fifty  boys,  and  also  boarders.  There  was  a house 
attached,  rented  from  the  Earl  of  Cork  at  a rent  of 
£15 — greatly  below  its  value — a good  bouse  and 
garden.  There  was  a sohoolhouse  also — a slated 
building.  The  boarding-school  was  done  away  with 
thirty  years  ago  or  more.  After  that  Lord  Cork  ap- 
pointed a Mr.  Cronyn,  and  il.  promised  to  bid  fair 
that  be  would  restore  the  school.  Ho  was  a gold 
modal  man  in  college,  and  a man  of  very  considerable 
ability,  but  he  proved  to  he  very  little  fitted  for  a 
schoolmaster.  That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  he 
allowed  the  school  to  fall  away  altogether.  He  took 
pupils  now  and  then,  but  he  had  no  fancy  for  teach- 
ing though  a good  grinder,  and  at  last  no  scholars 
went  to  it.  He  let  the  sohoolhouse  to  a carpenter, 
and  ultimately  the  building  disappeared  altogether. 
The  carpenter  didn’t  pay  any  rent,  and  then  didn’t 


find  that  lie  wanted  it.  The  roof  first  disappeared, 
then  the  walls  were  knocked  down.  This  Mr. 
Cronyn  was  a man  of  very  little  means,  and  no  one 
liked  to  find  fault  with  him  for  not  keeping  up  the 
school. 

3587.  What  has  become  of  him  ? — He  is  dead. 

3588.  Since  tho  last  inquiry  in  1S79,  in  consider- 
ation by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  what  has  been  done?— 
Nothing. 

3589.  Who  is  tho  agent  to  Lord  Cork?— Mr. 
O’ Kearney,  a solicitor  in  Cork. 

3590.  Does  ho  pay  this  £40  a year  to  anybody  ?— 
I cannot  say  he  does.  For  some  time  the  priest  got 
up  a school  principally  for  teaching  classics  to  far- 
mers’ sons  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  priest- 
hood. It  was  in  the  house  adjoining  the  chapel,  and 
I understood  that  the  £40  was  given  to  him  for  some 
time.  I am  not  aware  whether  it  has  been  continued 
since. 

3591.  Are  you  aware  that  this  is  one  of  the  schools 
which  the  Commissioners  of  Education  say  is  unaer 
their  management  and  control? — I never  heard  of 
their  interfering  with  it.  We  only  knew  that  there 
was  an  endowment  of  £40  Irish  a year. 


Rev.  John  J.  Sargint  examined. 


3592.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  Rector 
of  Oharleville? — Yes.  At  that  time  of  Lord  Rosse’s 
Commissiou  Mr.  Cronyn  was  in  Oharleville.  I differ 
from  Mr.  Sanders  as  to  liim,  and  I would  say  that 
Mr.  Cronyn  was  a most  useful  teacher,  hut  the 
pupils  didn’t  go  to  him.  I met  a naval  officer 
recently  who  spoke  to  me  of  tho  admirable  educa- 
tion he  and  his  brothers  got  from  Mr.  Cronyn. 
He  was  an  entirely  classical  master  and  a most 
accomplished  man,  but  the  school  dwindled  down 
to  nothing.  I was  very  anxious  that  there  should 
be  a school  there.  There  was  always  an  undenomi- 


national school  there.  The  celebrated  Lord  Avonmore 
received  his  education  there,  and  other  men  of  note. 

3593.  What  step  could  we  take  to  restore  the 
endowment? — All  the  inhabitants  of  CliarlevUie 
would  be  glad  to  have  a school  there,  but  I don 
think  there  would  be  any  use  in  trying  to  start  a 
purely  classical  school.  I did  try  for  a time  a classical 
school.  I got  a competent  master,  and  tried  it 
six  months,  and  I was  only  able  to  get  three  pup 
during  those  six  months.  Mr.  Lealiy  paid  over 
grant,  and  I handed  it  to  tho  master.  Mr.  beany, 
as  I understand,  would  be  willing  to  pay  this  mon  y 
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to  anyone  who  would  carry  on  a school  at  Charle- 
ne.' Mr.  Cvonyn  had  nothing  to  support  him  but 
this  £40  a year,  and  I hesitated  to  do  anything  to 
deprive  him  of  his  means  of  support. 

3594.  What  year  did  he  die  t— Ho  left  Clmrleville 
altogether  fully  six  years  ago.  He  died  since.  Tim 
money  was  paid  to  him,  as  I understand,  by  Mr. 
Leahy.  I have  spoken  to  Mr.  O’Keamey  about  a 
school,  and  have  asked  him  to  bring  it  under  Lord 
Cork’s  notice.  I wrote  also  inyself,  but  nothing  was 
done  by  anyone  wbo  lias  any  authority. 

3595.  Who  had  authority  to  appoint  the  head 
master  ? — Lord  Cork,  and  it  was  absolutely  in  Lord 
Cork’s  bonds  in  every  respect.  Mr.  O’Keai-ney  is 
most  ready  and  willing  to  do  anything,  of  course. 

3596.  We  should  get  a definite  proposal  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done ; if  you  could  got  a communication 
from  Lord  Cork,  it  would  be  very  desirable.  Perhaps 
a school  is  going  on  still  ? — I understand  the  money  is 
paid  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bice  for  a school  for  oducating 
young  men  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Bomou  Catholic 
Church. 

3597.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  that  still  in  opera- 
tion 1 — It  is  still  in  operation — close  to  the  chapel,  but 
this  is  an  undenominational  endowment. 

3598.  Do  I understand  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
intermediate  education  among  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion ? — I think  there  is  a demand  for  intermediate 
education,  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  think  of 
starting  a purely  classical  school. 

3599.  Dr.  Traill. — The  education  might  be  inter- 
mediate without  being  classical  ? — Yes. 

3600.  Do  you  know  if  the  £40  is  being  paid  ? — I 
think  it  is  paid  to  tlio  parish  priest.  I do  not  affirm 
it,  hut  I think  so. 

3601.  Lord  Justice  FmGinnox.— Unless  someone 
in  the  neighbourhood  takes  an  interest  and  stirs  up 
the  matter,  it  will  be  very  diiticult  ijpr  us  to  do  it  ? — I 
have  stirred  up  the  matter  in  tlio  way  of  communicating 
with  Lord  Cork  and  his  agent,  but  I could  not  get  the. 
materials  for  a school,  and  a master  won't  come  to  ns 
for  £40. 

3602.  What  do  you  say  ought  to  bo  done  with  the 
money  to  make  it  useful — Lord  Cork  is  bound  to  pay 
it! — Yes,  T believe  Lord  Cork  would  be  quite  willing 
to  pay  it.  But  I was  anxious  that  it  should  come 
under  your  notice  in  order  that  you  should  consider 
wliat  steps  ought  to  bo  taken.  I don't  know  really 
wliat  to  do.  I have  no  authority  whatever. 

3603.  What  is  the  nearest  intermediate  school  to 
Chorlcville ! — I don’t  know  whether  you  would  call  a 
Christian  Brothers’  school  an  intermediate  school. 
There  is  a Christian  Brothers’  school  in  Charle- 
ville. 

3604.  Have  they  an  intermediate  class! — Yes. 
There  are  examinations  held  for  intermediate  exaniiim- 


3605.  Have  you  a parochial  school  ? — Yes,  but  so 
small  that  I could  not  put  it  under  the  National 
Board. 

3606.  A purely  elementary  school! — Yes,  purely 
elementary.  I have  only  seven  children. 

3607.  How  do  you  maintain  the  school? — Mr, 
Sanders  gives  me  a subscription,  and  some  few  others, 
and  I subscribe  myself. 

3608.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  there  any  prospect 
of  maintaining  a superior  school  evon  with  the  aid  of 
this  endowment,  for  the  Protestant  population  ? — The 
only  kind  of  school  that  would  pay  there  would  be 
one  that  the  shopkeeping  class  would  take  advantage 

^ i m * ^ink  that  any  of  the  gentry  would  send 
men-  children  there.  Some  general  education  that 
would  be  useful  for  business  peoplo  and  others  is  what 
is  most  required. 

Mr.  Sanders. — We  could  not  get  up  an  undenomi- 
ua  lontu  school  without  having  a very  good  master— 
Wat  would  induce  the  Protestant  port  of  the  popula- 

on  to  send  their  children  That  would  be  a strong 
inducement-.  ° 


3609.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  you  have  Oct.  17.  i»$7 
no  building!— Rev.  Mr.  Sargint. — We  have  no  jjeT  j 
building,  and  the  parochial  schoolhouse  would  not  be  Sargiut  " 
suited  for  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  a very  small 
building. 

3610.  We  must  communicate  with  Lord  Cork’s 
agent  on  the  subject,  and  find  out  what  is  being  done 
with  the  money,  and  also  ask  him  for  any  proposition 
as  to  how  it  could  bo  utilized.  The  people  of  Cliarle- 
ville  ought  to  give  us  their  ideas.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  Smith’s  History  of  Cork  : “ In  this  town  the  first 
Earl  of  Orrery  endowed  a celebrated  free  school,  who 
though  lie  had  great  offices  and  a plentiful  estate,  yet  his 
soul  seemed  much  larger  than  his  fortune.  The  Master 
has  a house  and  £40  per  annum  salary.”  The  house 
was  really  held  under  a yearly  tenancy,  and  the  endow- 
ment is  £40  a year  Irish  ? — Yes,  quite  so,  and  it  is 
quite  inadequate  in  itself  to  support  the  sohool. 

3611.  But  we  ought  not  to  let  the  £40  a year, 
small  ns  it  is,  fall  into  abeyance  1 — That  is  my  reason 
for  appearing  before  you  to-day. 

3012.  Would  it  be  useful  if  given  by  way  of  results 
fees  for  boys  from  the  town  of  Charlevilla  under  the 
Intermediate  Education  A.ct  ? — But  there  is  no  school 
in  Charleville  at  present  to  which  all  denominations 
can  go. 

3613.  But  we  could  give  it  for  boys  from  Charle- 
ville under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  1 

Mr.  Sanders. — I think  that  would  be  very  desir- 
able, and  I don't  see  any  other  way  to  usefully  apply 
it.  It  is  altogether  too  small  to  induce  a really  good 
teacher  to  go  there. 

3G14.  Dr.  Traill. — How  are  you  to  get  results  fees 
under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  when  you  have 
no  Intermediate  schools  ! 

3615.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Any  boy  who 
belonged  to  Charleville,  and  who  was  taught  anywhere, 
might  have  a share  of  this  £40  paid  for  his  teaching, 
by  way  of  result  fees,  or  they  could  give  it  to  the  hoy 
himself  as  an  exhibition! — I shall  write  to  Lord  Cork 
on  the  subject. 

3G1G.  The  powers  of  this  Commission  will  only  last 
another  year,  and  any  practical  suggestion  made  by 
the  people  of  Clmrleville  we  shall  be  huppy  to  con- 
sider!—On  a former  occasion  legal  proceedings  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Clancy,  but  I don’t  know  whether  it 
actually  went  into  the  courts ; however,  the  endow- 
ment was  paid. 

3617.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  rentcharge  is  per- 
petual ? 

Mr.  Samhsrs. — It  never  was  disputed  in  my  time. 

I heard  there  was  a suit  a long  time  ago,  but  I don’t 
think  that  Lord  Cork  would  ever  dispute  it. 

3618.  Snrfily  among  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 

of  Charleville  there  ouriit  to  ho  a practical  sugges- 
tion os  to  how  you  think  this  money  should  be 
utilised!  f. 

Bov.  Mr.  Sargint. — There  is  another  endowment 
on  Captain  Harrison’s  property  near  Clmrleville.  The 
late  Mr.  Harrison  gave  me  all  the  information  he 
could  concerning  it.  It  was  a charge  011  property  in 
Dublin,  but  we  could  not  discover  where  it  was. 

3619.  How  long  has  that  lapsed?-  Fifty  years. 

3620.  I am  afraid  we  could  not  go  into  that.  As 
' to  the  £40,  we  could  transfer  the  money  to  the  In- 
termediate Education  Board  to  apply  it  either  as  re- 
sults fees,  or  by  way  of  exhibitions  for  boys  from  the 
town  of  Charleville.  If  there  is  no  other  way  of 
doing  it,  that  might  be  a feasible  way  ? — I don’t  see 
a better  way  of  doing  it. 

3621.  And  failing  those  boys,  boys  from  the  barony, 
or  boys  from  the  county? — Yes. 

3622.  It  would  be  a great  assistance  to  four  poor 
boys  if  they  got  £10  a piece  1— Yes,  indeed.  Barry,  the 
firet  Lord  Avon  more,  was  educated  at  Charleville,  and 
Dr.  Anster,  and  several  others  who  rose  to  eminence 
afterwards. 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBEE  18,  1887. 

At  the  Courthouse!,  Bandon. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon  Lord  Justice  Naish 
Judicial  Commissioners  ; and  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor 
Dougherty,  m.a.  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


BANDON  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Robert  Henry  Power,  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr.  Robert  3623.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  you 
Henry  Power  are  agent  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  1 — Yes. 

3624.  The  property  was  formerly  Lord  Cork’s  ? — 
Yes. 

3625.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  the  will  creating  the 
Endowment  for  the  Bandon  School  1 — I have  the  only 
existing  contemporaneous  *copy  (produced).  The 
original  will  never  could  lie  found.  The  part  about 
the  Bandon  School  is  very  vague — it  is  all  rather 
vague. 

3626.  Are  you  the  agent  for  all  these  estates  on 
which  those  charges  are  still  payable?  — No,  the 
Toughs!  property  has  been  sold.  The  Duke  only 
retains  the  schoolhouse  and  almshouses. 

3627.  How  is  the  school  maintained  here  now? — 
£30  is  the  amount  of  the  endowment  by  the  will  of 
Lord  Cork,  but  the  Duke  sometime  ago  raised  it 
to  £40,  and  about  100  years  ago  lie  built  schools. 

, 3628.  What  is  the  amount  you  pay  ? — .£40  sterling. 

3629.  To  whom  do  you  pay  it?  — To  the  Head 
master. 

3630.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  tenure 
of  the  ground  upon  which  the  buildings  are 
erected? — No,  the  agent,  Mr.  Berwick,  will  bo  able 
to  tell  you  that 

3631.  Do  you  take  any  part,  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke,  in  the  management  of  tiie  school  ? — No.  At 
Lismore  I do,  but  that  is  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  master  for  the  time  being.  The  Doan  of  Lismore 
and  I are  visitors  to  the  school. 

3632.  What  is  the  land  out  of  which  the  rent- 
charge  arises  ? — Out  of  the  Duke’s  property  generally, 
there  is  no  particular  land. 

3633.  Does  the  Duke  still  retain  estates  in  this 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

3634.  They  are  Grammar  schools  although,  they 
are  called  free  schools  ? — They  are  called  free  schools, 
but  03  a matter  of  fact  they  are  not  free  schools.  There 
is  a document  of  1639  in  which  it  mentions  that  at 
the  Lismore  School  there  were  a certain  number  of 
boarders  who  paid  £12  a year. 

3635.  Was  I^chard  Boyle,  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  the 


founder  ? — Yes.  There  is  the  '(letter  to  which  I allude 
(letter  handed  in).  Lord  Cork’s  agent,  Mr.  Waller  is 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  though  it  is  rather  long  it 
is  interesting. 

3636.  To  which  of  these  schools  does  this  letter 
relate? — To  Lismore. 

3637.  As  regards  the  maintenance  of  the  school- 
have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ? — I do  not  propose 
to  throw  out  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  a schema 
I could  not  think  of  any  scheme  that  would  beofanv 
benefit  with  the  small  endowment  that  is  available. 

3638.  Lord  Justice  Najsii. — Was  this  £30  a year, 
the  ancient  endowment,  paid  continuously  from 
the  foundation  of  the  school  ? —Continuously— I have 
traced  it  back  to  1730,  and  some  years  ago  it  was 
raised  to  £40. 

3639.  Who  appoints  the  master? — The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  always,  as  far  as  I am  aware 

3040.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  house 
kept  in  repair  I*-- It  is  in  very  fair  repair  now.  The 
Duke  keeps  it  in  repair. 

3641.  In  adjfrion  to  giving  the  endowment  1— Yes. 

3642.  Does  lie  lay  out  any  other  money  iu  support 
of  the  school  ?— Last  year  he  gave  a sum  of  £12  for 
providing  some  galvanic  batteries  for  the  school,  but 
otherwise  I don't  think  ho  has  over  done  so. 

3643.  We  have  hod  several  schools  of  this  kind  to  deal 
with,  and  the  suggestion  lias  in  some  cases  been  made 
to  create  a local  governing  body  to  look  after  it,  with 
a representation  of  the  founder.  Do  you  think  any 
arrangement  of  that  sort  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  present  patron  ? — I have  not  consulted  the  Duke 
on  that  point ; he  always  has  himself  appointed  to  the 
school. 

3644.  He  appoints  or  removes  the  head  master  1— 
Yes,  and  there  is  a regular  written  appointment. 

3645.  Wliat  is  the  tenure  of  office? — During  the 
Duke’s  pleasure.  I will  give  you  a copy  of  the 
appointment. 

3646.  In  point  of  fact,  it  lias  been  managed  as  a 
private  endowment  iu  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire?— Yes. 


Mr.  Thom, is 

Reginald 

Courtenay, 


Mr.  Thomas  Reginald  Courtenay  sworn. 


3647.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  were  you 
appointed  head  master  of  the  Bandon  Endowed 
School  1 — In  November,  1880. 

3648.  Yon  were  appointed  immediately  after  Dr. 
Brown,  whose  death  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maliaffy 
in  the  former  Report  ? — Yes. 

3649.  When  you  came  what  number  of  boys  were 
attending  the  school  ? — One  boarder  and  about  eight 
day  boys. 

3650.  Where  had  you  been  engaged  previously  ? — 
At  the  Newport  Incorporated  Society’s  School,  in  the 
county  Tipperary. 

3651.  You  succeeded  Mr.  Lindsay  there  ? — Yes. 

3652.  That  sohool  is  now  closed? — Yes.  They 
never  got  a master  after  I left  it.  It  is  let  as  a farm- 
house. 

* Appendix  B,  No.  XV.  (a),  p,  601. 


3653.  Whatnumber  of  pupils  have  you  got  now!— 
About  21. 

3654.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  boarders  ?— Four. 

3655.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  do  the 
boarders  come  from  ? — One  from  Dublin ; the  other 
three  from  this  county. 

3656.  What  are  the  boarders’  fees?— They  range 
from  £35  to  £45. 

3657.  How  many  clay  pupils  have  you? — Seventeen 
— all  from  the  town. 

3658.  What  are  the  day  pupils’  fees? — They  range 
from  £8  to  £10  a year. 

3659.  What  religious  denominations  do  the  pupils 
belong  to  ? — Principally  to  the  Irish  Church ; S0B1? 
them  are  Presbyterians,  and  some  Methodists.  1 “ 

f Appendix  B,  No.  XV.  (i),  p.  601. 
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one  or  two  Roman  Catholics  since  I came  here.  I 
have  none  at  present. 

36G0.  What  is  your  course  of  education  ? — All  the 
boys  take  the  regular  English  subjects,  and  arithmetic. 
There  are  fourteen  learning  algebra,  and  the  same 
number  learning  Euclid,  and  there  are  sixteen  learning 
Latin.  Greek,  is  not  a favourite  subject — there  are 
only  two  learning  it.  Since  Greek  has  become  optional 
it  is  given  up  by  the  schools.  In  French  we  have 
fifteen ; there  is  one  boy  learning  trigonometry  and 
another  geometric  drawing,  and  three  learning 
mechanics,  and  then  we  have  lectures  on  the  natural 
sciences. 

3361.  Have  you  assistant  teachers? — I have  two 
resident  masters — one,  a German,  takes  French, 
Genu  an,  and  music.  The  other  takes  science,  prin- 
cipally, and  I take  the  higher  English  and  Latin  and 
Greek  history,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

3662.  Is  the  school  without  assistance  except  the 
rcntcharge  from  Lord  Cork,  and  what  he  .gives  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  building? — No  other  assistance. 

3663.  Then  in  all  other  respects  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  school  fees  ? — Yes. 

3664.  Have  you  or  your  masters  any  other  means 
of  adding  to  your  incomes,  or  arc  they  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  school  ? — They  are  entirely  dependent  on 
the  Bchool  and  me. 

3665.  What  are  their  salaries? — £40  a year  each, 
and  board  and  lodging. 

3666.  Dr.  Traill. — You  were  a scholar  and  gold 
medallist  of  Trinity  College  yourself? — I was. 

3667.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  yon  now 
as  many  boys  as  you  ever  had? — No ; in  1883  I had 
up  to  thirty-eight. 

3668.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  since  ? 
--A  good  deal  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  I think 
the  failure  of  the  Munster  Dunk  had  a good  deal  to  do 
with  it.  Then  a great  many  go  to  the  National 
schools  who  would  naturally  otherwise  come  to  this 
school. 

3669.  Is  there  a model  school  hero  1 — Not  a model 
school.  They  teach  some  of  theao  subjects — Latin 
and  French,  I believe,  in  over  hours. 

3670.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  yon  sond  pupils 
to  the  Intermediate  Examinations? — When  1 came 
here  first  in  1883,  eight  I tliink  wont  up. 

3671.  Have  you  ceased  to  send  pupils  ? — I have,  for 
some  years. 

3672.  What  is  your  reason  for  having  withdrawn 
your  pupils  from  these  examinations? — I hadn’t  the 
number,  and  they  were  not  fitted.  I have  a couple 
now  going  in.  I intend  to  send  them  in  next  year. 

3673..  You  have  no  objection  to  the  Intermediate 
system  or  to  the  examinations? — Not  the  slightest, 
but  in  a small  school  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out  every- 
thing. Some  of  the  boys  will  go  up  for  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, and  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  others  for  Trinity 
College,  others  propose  perhaps  other  subjects,  and  in 
a small  school  you  cannot  carry  out  everything. 

3674.  Dr.  Traill.— Had  you  a centre  in  Bandon? 
— We  had  not. 

^ 3675.  How  far  had  you  to  send  them? — Only  to 

. 3676.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  not  the 
Intermediate  course  be  a good  preparation  for  boys 
going  to  Trinity  College  and  to  the  Queen’s  College  t— ■ 
I think  not — certainly  not  for  Trinity  College. 

..  31577.  In  what  respect? — The  courses  are  quite 
different. 

3678.  But  are  you  aware  that'  90  per  cent,  of  the 
hoys  who  get  entrance  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College 
have  also  got  Intermediate  prizes  and  exhibi- 
tions ? — I have  got  one  prizeman  in  the  Intermediate 
myself  who  got  11th  junior  exhibition  at  the  Inter- 
mediate. He  has  got  a’scholarship,  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  men  at  Trinity  College. 

3679.  Then  why  do  you  think  the  Intermediate 
course  a bad  preparation  for  Trinity  College  ? — I didn’t 
say  so  ) but  in  a small  school  if  a boy  is  reading  for 


Trinity  College,  you  must  confine  him  to  that  course, 
and  cannot  keep  him  to  the  Intermediate  course. 

3680.  Dr.  Traill. — You  have  not  enough  teachers 
to  carry  on  so  many  subjects — you  cannot  form  enough 
classes  ? — Of  course  not. 

3681.  As  far  as  the  education  goes  it  would  fit  them 
for  every  situation  and  make  scholars  of  them  1 — Yes. 

3682.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
other  school  in  Bandon  besides  the  National  School 
competing 'with  you  ? — No. 

3683.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  there  any  other  In- 
termediate school  in  Bandon? — Not  that  I am  aware 
of. 

3684.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  the  people  of  the 
town  take  much  interest  in  your  school  ? — No,  they 
don’t.  I don’t  think  they  support  it  sufficiently. 

3685.  Do  you  think  they  would  take  more  interest 
if  they  had  a voice  in  its  management  ? — 1 cannot  say  ; 

I suppose  they  would. 

3686.  Would  a local  committee  for  the  management 
of  the  school  be  of  any  service  to  you  ? — I should  say 
so.  If  they  took  an  interest  in  the  school  I would  be 
very  glad. 

36S7.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  a town  not  as 
well  situated  as  tliis  in  many  respects — Monaghan — 
they  made  a very  successful  school? — I think  there 
ought  to  he  a successful  school,  but  the  endowment  is 
so  small  that  the  terms  could  not  lie  less.  I could 
reduce  my  terms  if  I was  sent  more  boys,  or  if  the 
endowment  was  enlarged. 

3688.  Are  there  any  more  children  who,  if  you  had 
proper  support,  would  be  likely  to  bo  attracted  to  the 
school  ? — -I  could  not  say  at  all.  I got  a good  deal  of 
support  when  I came  here  first,  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years. 

3689.  Professor  Dougherty. — In  what  way? — I 
think  there  was  a good  deal  of  interest  taken,  and  a 
good  deal  of  exertion  made  to  get  pupils.  They  were 
brought  then  from  other  places  here. 

3690.  There  was  no  attempt  to  supplement  the 
endowment  by  local  subscriptions  ? — There  was  not. 

3691.  Or  to  establish  prizes  or  anything  of  that 
kind? — No — I think  the  provost  and  burgesses  gave 
.£20  a year,  about  the  year  1776,  ou  condition  that 
foui-  free  pupils  wore  to  be  educated  in  the  school. 

I don’t  know  what  lias  become  of  that. 

3692.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  the 
provost  of  Bandon  no  longer  exists  ? — He  does  not. 

3693.  The  Town  Commissioners  of  Bandon  do 
nothing  for  education  ? — N o,  they  do  not. 

36D4.  In  your  opinion  would  a local  committee  be 
of  advantage  to  your  school? — That  would  depend 
upon  its  members. 

3695.  How  would  you  suggest  that  we  might  find 
useful  members  ? — I could  not  suggest  any  way. 

3696.  Dr.  Traill. — -In  what  way  do  you  tliink  that 
the  local  committee  would  be  of  any  assistance  ? — 
Simply  if  they  increased  the  endowment,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  get  pupils. 

3697.  Does  Lord  Bandon  take  any  interest  in  the 
sohool? — No,  not  in  this  school — we  are  not  on  his 
estate,  or  in  his  parish. 

3698.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  have  had  a good 
deal  of  experience  in  teaching,  I understand  ? — Yes,  I 
have.  Mr.  Bernard,  the  Follow  of  Trinity  College  was 
one  of  my  pupils.  I educated  him  from  his  youth  ; 
and  Classon,  a scholar,  is  another — he  is  a very  good 
man. 

3699.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Did  they  enter 
Trinity  College  direct  from  your  school? — Direct 
Bernard  entered  from  Newport,  and  Classon  got  an 
exhibition  out  of  this  school.  I brought  liini  with 
me  from  Newport.  I brought  seven  boarders  from 
Newport,  and  they  have  never  increased  since,  in  fact 
they  have  diminished — these  are  rather  hard  times  for 
qvevyone. 

3700.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  the  year  in  which 
yon  obtained  your  gold  medal  in  Trinity  College  ? — 
1860. 
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ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOLS. 


3701.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  next  school 
that  we  are  anxious  to  find  out  something  about  is  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  school.  Is  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  or  any  other  gentleman  present,  who  can  tell  us 
about  that  ? 


Rev.  Mr.  Harper. — Therejis  no  Erasmus  Smith’s 
school  at  present. 

3702.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  the 

rector  of  the  parish  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Harper. — No,  I am  only  the  curate. 


Rev.  W.  D. 


Rev.  W.  D.  Harper  sworn. 


3703.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  are  curate 
of  Kilbrognn  parish  %— Yes.  Ballymodan  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  this  side  of  the  river  is 
Kilbrogan  parish. 

3704.  Do  you  know  the  schools  formerly  supported 
by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  1 — Yes. 

3705.  Does  the  Board  still  give  any  assistance  to 
them  1— No,  that  has  been  withdrawn  five  or  six  years 

a 3706.  Dr  Traill. — The  Board  withdrew  all  those 
grants  about  the  same  time  1— No  ; other  little  schools 
under  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  are  still  being 
supported  about  the  country,  at  Innosbonnon,  and 
other  places. 

8707.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — At  Inncshan- 
non,  they  got  £24  13s.  6t7.  formerly.  That  has  not 
been  withdrawn  1 — X believe  not. 

3708.  T believe  they  withdrew  the  grant  from  all 
places  where  they  thought  the  attendance  would  he 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  get  State  aid  1 — I cannot 
say. 


3709.  Do  you  know  if  tlieso  schools  are  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Board  1 — No.  The  Erasmus 
Smith’s  School  is  now  supported  by  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  and  by  private  donations. 

3710.  Who  is  the  manager  1 — The  Rev.  B.  0. 
Fawcett,  the  rector  of  the  parish. 

3711.  How  many  pupils  aro  attending About 
fourteen  children— it  is  just  n little  Church  Education 
School. 

3712.  But  in  187S  the  master  got  £50,  and  the 
assistant  £30,  and  it  appeared  to  be  a considerable 
school  1 — It  was  a very  considerable  school,  but  the 
National  schools  have  drawn  the  children  off. 

3713.  Why  is  this  school  not  a National  school?— 
The  Church  Education  Managers  must  answer  that 
question. 

3714.  Where  are  the  schools  situated? — In  Eil- 
brogan-street,  to  the  north  of  the  town. 

3715.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  they  on  the 
glebe? — No,  not  on  the  glebe  ground — in  one  of  the 
public  streets. 


Rev.  B.  G. 
Fawcett 


Rev.  B.  C.  Fawcett  sworn. 


3716.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  was  the 
Erasmus  Smith  grant  to  the  Kilbrogan  schools  with- 
drawn?— I thiulc  about  1881. 

3717.  Since  that  time  how  lias  tho  school  been 
maintained? — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  subscribes  to 
it — and  in  fact  is  the  entire  support  of  it. 

3718.  To  what  amount  did  you  obtain  voluntary 
subscriptions  ? — His  subscription  of  £30  in  fact  pays 
the  salary.  Latterly  we  have  got  a few  subscriptions 
from  the  parishioners,  but  it  is  only  latterly. 

3719.  How  is  tho  building  held  ? — The  duke  owns 
it. 

3720.  Was  it  surrendered  to  him  by  the  Erasmus 
Smith  Board  ? — They  never  had  it  at  all. 

3721.  Is  any  rent  paid  forthc  building  ? — Not  by  us. 

8722.  Was  that  building  formerly  usod  as  a train- 
ing college  ? — It  was  formerly  a training  college  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  for  the  province  of 
Mnnster.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  had  it. 

3723.  How  long  Las  it  ceased  to  he  so  used  ? — It 
ceased  for  some  years  before  1879,  when  I came  here. 

3724.  You  pay  £30  a year  salary  to  your  teacher  ? 
—Yes. 

3725.  What  are  her  qualifications  ? — I cannot  tell 
you  exactly.  She  has  not  any  veiy  high  qualifica- 
tions. 

3726.  Has  she  any  other  emoluments  except  the 
£30? — None  except  some  small  fees  from  the  pupils. 

3727.  How  many  pupils  are  able  to  pay  fees? — 
Very  few,  they  are  rather  a poor  class  of  children. 

3728.  Some  of  the  children  are  supported  by  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Society  ? — Yes,  those  pay  no  fees. 
There  are  five  of  them. 

3729.  We  find  that  during  the  year  you  have  had 
only  fifteen  on  the  roll  together? — That  is  at  pre- 
sent. We  have  had  more  than  that  number  from  time 
to  time.  I think  we  have  had  nineteen  on  the  roll  at 
one  time. 

3730.  We  found  no  child  in  the  school  higher  than 
the  fourth  class,  and  only  a few  of  those.  Is  there 
any  education  given  in  the  school  better  than  a fourth 
class  education  ? — I think  the  teacher  is  competent  to 


take  the  children  higher  than  that,  but  the  children 
are  not  competent  to  receive  the  instruction. 

3731.  She  told  us  that  last  year  they  had  one  pupil 
in  the  fifth  and  one  in  the  sixth  class,  hut  that  they 
have  both  left? — Yes. 

3732.  Where  are  the  children  of  your  congregation 
going  ? — We  have  not  very  ninny  children  that  would 
avail  themselves  of  such  a school  as  that,  and  some  of 
them  go  over  to  the  other  parish  where  there  is  a 
National  school. 

3733.  But  we  found  a number  of  Church  children 
in  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  schools  who  come, 
I understand,  from  your  parish  ? — Some  of  them  are 
in  my  parish,  but  not  very  many,  I think. 

3734.  There  were  twenty- two  in  one  and  I think 
eighteen  in  another,  all  of  your  denomination  ? — Some 
of  our  childrendogo  to  the  Presbyterian  National  school 
and  some  go  to  tho  Church  National  school  at  Bally- 
modan. They  consider  a National  school  education 
better  than  that  of  the  ordinary  Parochial  school 

3735.  Then  what  prevents  you  from  giving  abetter 
education  in  your  school  ? — In  tho  first  place  I don’t 
fall  in  with  the  National  Board  view,  and  in  the  second 
placo  I don’t  think  I have  on  the  roll  enough  cltildren, 
and  consequently  I would  not  get  a grant  from  the 
Board,  but  I might  get  a capitation  grant.  The  Select 
Vestry  did  ask  the  National  Board  at  one  time  to  take 
the  school  but  they  declined,  thinking  that  they  have 
enough  Protestant  schools  in  the  town. 

8736.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  education  of  the 
poorer  Protestants  of  the  town  would  be  better  pro- 
vided for  if  they  had  fewer  and  better  schools  ? — Well, 
a clergyman  does  not  like  to  give  up  his  own  parochial 
school  if  he  can  help  it.  Perhaps  they  might  be  better 
educated  if  a high  class  school  was  provided,  but  it  in- 
jures a parish  to  have  children  scattered  about  and 
going  to  other  schools.  A clergyman  likes  to  have  his 
own  school  if  he  can. 

3737.  But  your  children  seem  to  be  scattered  oyer 
three  or  four  schools,  and  not  even  Church  schools  ? 
They  are  certainly,  because  they  prefer  the  education 
they  get  elsewhere. 
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3738.  As  being  better  than  what  you  offer  them  1 — 
As  being  better,  I suppose. 

3739.  Dr.  Tniir.i.. — Don  t you  think  it  is  a hard- 
ship on'the  poor  class  of  Protestants  that  their  children 
do  not  get  the  best  education  that  can  be  obtained 
to  put  them  fairly  forward  in  the  competition  of  life 
with  other  denominations?— Well,  I don’t  like  closing 
a school  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sending  children 
away  for  a better  education. 

3740.  Don’t  you  think  the  Protestant  children  of 
the  Church  should  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
the  very  best  education  1— They  get  an  opportunity 
sufficient  to  make  them  fit  for  their  sphere  of  life, 
to  make  them  fairly  efficient. 

3741.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  found  from 

the  reports  of  the  Inspector  on  seoular  knowledge  in 
your  school  that  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar  were  found  “ weak"  in  the  various  classes 
aaain  and  again  ? — I have  not  the  reports  so  I can- 
not say.  He  has  of  course  found  weak  points  in  the 
school.  , , , . . 

3742.  Dr.  Traill.— Would  not  the  inspection  of 
a National  Board  Inspector  bo  a very  valuable 
stimulus  to  the  teacher  to  enablo  hor  to  get  proper 
results  fees  for  the  children  ? — I suppose  it  would  ; 

I don’t  belong  to  the  National  Board. 

3743.  But  it  is  the  children  I am  talking  of? — 
The  children  are  willing  to  come  to  the  school  and 
I am  willing  to  keep  it  open  as  long  as  they  come. 

3744.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any  sub- 

vention paid  for  the  children  sent  by  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Society  ?— They  don’t  pay  anything.  _ 

3745.  Have  you  absolutely  no  property  to  maintain 
theschool  except  the  building?— The  Duke  allows  tlio 
building  to  be  used  and  pays  the  salary,  but  we  have 
no  property  in  the  place  whatever. 

8746.  Have  you  any  annual  sermon  or  collection 
for  the  school  ?— Not  for  that  school  specially.  We 
have  a sermon  for  the  Church  Education  Society  of 
the  diocese. 

3747.  How  much  does  the  Society  allow  towards 
your  teacher  ?— They  don’t  give  anything  to  that 
school,  they  give  to  another  small  school  in  the 
country. 

3748.  How  much  do  you  get  from  the  sermon  ? — 
Three  years  running,  £3. 

3749.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  spend  that  on  your 
own  school  which  is  so  badly  off? — But  I have  another 
school  in  the  country,  and  they  won’t  give  us  a grant 
unless  we  give  them  a sermon. 

3750.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  school? — 
Carew,  it  is  out  in  the  country,  three  and  a half  miles. 
It  is  in  this  pariah. 

3751.  What  number  of  children  are  there  on  the 

rolls  there  1— At  present  there  are  hardly  any  because 
the  teacher  has  just  gone  to  America,  and  the  school 
has  become  broken  up.  _ . 

3752.  Is  it  likely  to  be  re-opened  ? — I am  afraid  it 
will  hardly  be  re-opened.  It  is  at  present  open  but 
I am  afraid  it  will  have  to  be  closed. 

3753.  Are  there  National  schools  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ?— There-  are.  There  is  another  National  school 
in  the  parish  of  Ballyipodan,  quite  close. 

8754.  Under  whose  management  is  that? — Under 
Mr.  Porte’s  management.  He  is  the  rector. 

3755.  Then  the  children  have  gone  away  from 
the  Church  Education  school  to  the  National  school  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  gone  there. 

3756.  Is  not  that  nn  indication,  to  put  it  generally, 
that  the  Church  Education  schools  do  not  give  them 
a proper  education,  such  as  they  can  get  in  some  other 
places? — The  Church  Education  Schools  must  be 
maintained  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that  presented 
itself  when  we  proposed  to  get  up  a National  school. 
But  we  object  to  their  going  to  National  schools 
under  Roman  Catholic  management  or  patronage. 

3757.  But  Mr.  Porte’s  school  is  under  Protestant 
patronage? — If  they  go  to  schools  under  Protes- 


tant patronage  I don’t  object  to  their  going  to  them  if  Ovt  is,  issr. 
they  like.  ^ 

3758.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  former  Erasmus  Fawcett-  * 
Smith’s  school  is  now  of  no  use  except  to  give  inferior 
education  to  children  who  have  nearly  all  gone  to  the 
neighbouring  National  schools  ? — Well,  I cannot  say 

that.  The  school  is  there  for  them.  It  gives  them 
a fair  education  for  getting  on  in  the  world.  They 
can  go  out  respectably,  and  earn  their  bread  respectably 
out  of  it.  It  iB  a parochial  school,  and  I don’t  wish 
to  close  it. 

3759.  Could  they  not  do  that  better  if  they  got 
a better  education  in  the  neighbouring  National 
schools  ? — Their  families  of  course  have  the  choice  of 
that.  If  they  like  they  con  use  it,  but  I don’t  wish 
to  close  my  school. 

3760.  You  said  you  had  live  Protestant  orphans  in 
your  school  ? — Yes. 

3761.  Surely  these  children  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
best  school  ? — I am  not  going  to  decide  that  point. 

3762.  -Dr.  Traill. — Who  decides  that  for  them? — 

The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  has  the  management  of 
those  children. 

3768.  Do  they  never  send  children  to  National 
schools  ? — I should  think  they  would  prefer  not  to  do 
it.  To  Roman  Catholic  schools  they  would  not  send 
them  j but  to  Protestant  National  schools  I dare  say 
they  would  when  they  are  available. 

3764.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — But  they  are 
available  here? — There  are  two  Protestant  National 
schools  in  the  town. 

37  65.  We  have  seen  two  very  good  National  schools 
under  managers  of  your  own  denomination,  as  well 
as  ono  Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist,  school  besides  ? 

— I would  not  like  to  send  children  to  any  denomina- 
tion but  that  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

3766.  As  a matter  of  fact  who  sends  these  five 
orphan  children  to  your  school  in  preference  to  the 
National  schools  ? — They  aro  not  sent  in  any  way  that 
I ain  aware  of,  except  that  they  are  allocated  to  the 
parish,  and  they  attend  school  and  the  Society  sanctioned 
their  being  there — they  have  no  objection  to  it. 

3707.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  do  they  stay  with  in  the 
parish  ? — With  the  nurse. 

3768.  All  in  the  one  house? — Yes. 

3769.  Is  she  a member  of  your  own  congregation  ? 

— She  is. 

3770.  And  I suppose  by  your  directions  they  come 
to  your  school? — They  come  to  my  school.  The 
children  come  because  they  happen  to  be  located  in 
the  parish,  but  there  was  no  effort  ever  made  to  take 
them  from  it. 

3771.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  are  the 
parents  of  the  remaining  ten  children? — They  are 
humble  people — working  people. 

3772.  Arc  any  of  them  officials  of  the  Church , — 

No,  they  are  not. 

3773.  Are  they  all  residing  in  the  immediate 
' neighbourhood  ? — All  reside  in  the  parish,  about  a 
mile  from  the  school. 

3774.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— What  was  the  number 
in  Carew  School  before  the  teacher  went  to  America, 
do  you  remember? — About  eleven,  I think. 

3775.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  fall  in  with  a pro- 

posal to  form  a Governing  Body  for  the  primary 
Church  schools  in  Bandon  in  which  all  the  parishes 
should  be  represented?— It  is  a plan  I have  not 
thought  about.  I could  not  say  that  I would  be 
opposed  to  it.  . 

3776.  Axe  you  aware  that  the  clergy  in  Cork 
proposed  to  divide  the  city  into  districts  in  order 
to  liave  better  schools  ?— I heard  some  remark  made 
this  morning  about  it,  but  I didn’t  hear  it  before. 

3777.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  not  a great  loss  of 
power  in  Bandon  at  present  amongst  the  Protestant 
denominations  from  haring  the  children  scattered 
about  in  so  many  different  schools  ? — It  would  be  a very 
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good  .thing  if  there  was  a Church  school  for  all  the 
Church  children,  and  not  to  have  them  wandering 
about  ull  denominations. 

37.78.  Professor  Dooghebty. — You  would  not  be 
in  favour  of  having  a united  school  for  all  the  Pro- 
testants of  Condon? — Well,  I prefer  children  being 
educated  in  their  own  chrn-ch  principles. 

3779.  Would  you  not,  os  a clergyman,  have  full 
access  to  the  children  to  teach  them  their  church 
principles? — It  is  very  hard  to  get  an  opportunity 
of  teaching  the  principles  of  the  church  among  com- 
mon school  children ; and  model  in  schools  it  is 
difficult  to  teach  the  children  any  religion. 

. 3779a.  Have  you  not  right  of  access  in  order  that 
they  should  be  taught? — You  have  access  by  per- 
mission of  the  National  Board,  but  you  don’t  gain 
much  advantage  for  the  children,  they  are  so  ab- 
sorbed with  their  other  studies. 

3780.  Is  there  any  change  that  could  be  made  in 
tire  ■ arrangements  of  the  National  Board  that  would 
enable, you  to  join  their  system? — I object  to  edu- 
cation without  religion.  If  it  became  completely 
secular  that  would  be  the  only  way  you  could  get 
united  education. 

3781.  We  found  to-day  that  you  are  teaching 
your  children  with  National  school  books  ? — Yes,  in 
secular’  subjects. 

3782.  Tn  what  respect  does  your  secular  teaching 
differ  from  that  given  a National  school  except  that  it  is 
not  so  good  ? — Tire  secular  education  may  lie  inferior. 

3783.  13r.  Traill. — But  is  not  the  religious  edu- 
cation under  the  control  of  tire  clergy  in  a National 
solrool  ? — Yen,  in  a partial  wav.  I dare  say  in  a Pro- 
testant National  school  he  can  do  a good  deal,  hut 
uot  of  course  in  a Roman  Catholic  school. 

3784.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
largest  number  of  children  that  have  been  in  this 
school  in  recent  years? — We  lrad  over  twenty — per- 
liaps  twenty-two  or  twenty-three. 

3785.  IJo  you  know  what  the  attendance  was 
wlion  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  withdrew  their 
grant? — Probably  about  twenty-three. 

3788.  Then  at  that  time,  as  now,  a considerable 
number  of  Church  children  were  going  to  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Methodist  National  schools? — They 
have  been  for  many  years  going  to  the  Presbyterian 
National  school.  It  was  looked  upon  after  it  camo 
to  bo  established  as  a sort  of  middle  class  school,  non- 
parocliial,  and  the  people  of  the  town  availed  tlicm- 
solvos  of  it  as  a more  respectable  kind  of  institution 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  as  they  had 
not  a very  good  school  in  Ballymodan  they  were 
going  to  that  school. 

3787.  Professor  DoucnnuT?. — Has  the  efficiency  of 
tho  education  given  iu  that  school  anything  to  tlo 
with  the  attendance  of  pupils  of  your  own  denomina- 
tion ? — I think  a very  good  education  is  now 
given  in  Ballymodan,  both  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  they  nro  going  on  still  to  the  Presbyterian, 
school. 


3788.  Iu  the  first  instance  they  were  attracted  to 
tho  school  apparently  because  it  was  giving  an  efficient 
education  which  they  could  not  get  in  a school  under 
tho  management  of  a clergyman  of  their  own  denom- 
ination ?— Well,  the  parents  may  have  preferred  it 
perhaps  for  that  reason. 

3789.  Dr.  Traill. — If  you  had  your  children  that 
are  iu  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  schools  yon 
might  make  a good  school  of  your  own  l— There  is  not 
that  number  of  mine  attending  the  Presbyterian  school 
They  are  not  mine,  I think. 

3790.  They  are  Church  children,  and  they  could 
go  to  your  school  as  easily  as  they  go  to  tho  other— 
it. is  close  to  your  church?— I beg  your  pardon,  not 
close  to  my  church. 

3791.  The  Presbyterian  National  schoolhouse  and 
the  Methodist  schoolhouse  are  both  close  to  your 
church  1 — They  are. 

3792.  In  those  schools  there  are  twenty-two  Church 
children  in  one,  and  fourteen  in  the  other,  who  with 
your  own  children,  would  give  the  elements  ’of  an 
excellent  school  if  you  gave  ns  good  an  education  os 
they  get  in  these  places  1— Those  children  do  not 
belong  to  mo  exclusively.  I think  a large  number  of 
them  come  from  Ballymodan — across  the  river. 

3793.  They  have  to  come  across  the  river  to  a 
school  under  the  management  of  a person  not  of  your 
denomination  ? — But  there  are  two  Church  National 
schools,  and  they  are  uot  going  to  them. 

3794.  Lord  J ustice  Naisii. — I suppose  they  consider 
the  teaching  hotter  ? — I don’t  know. 

3793.  What  is  the  average  attendance  m your 
school? — At  present  I cannot  tell  you  tho  exact 
attendance. 

3796.  About  what  might  it  be? — I don’t  remember, 
in  the  middle  of  May  last  perhaps  about  eleven. 

3797.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiuhox. — Have  you  any 
visitor  ? — I visit  it  nominally  once  a week  for  Scripture 
instruction. 

3798.  Does  the  ourato  visit  it  also? — He  does  not. 
Ho  visits  tho  otlior  school. 

3799.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  the  National 
school  you  can  givo  an  hour’s  religious  instruction 
daily? — You  can  if  you  please. 

3800.  Thun  in  your  Church  Education  school  the 
religious  instruction  for  which  the  children  are 
obliged  to  receive  an  inferior  secular  education  amounts 
to  an  hour  onco  n week  instead  of  once  a day  i— The 
schoolmaster  instructs  an  hour  every  day. 

3801.  Is  there  any  time  fixed  for  religions  instruc- 
tion iu  your  school  ? — Tho  firet  hour  of  the  day. 

3802.  Are  you  aware  that  this  is  tho  same  time  as 
in  n National  school  ? — That  depends  upon  the  patron. 

3803.  Bub  yon  might  bo  patron  1 — A patron  can 
cateehiso  a National  school  whenever  l\e  likes,  either 
before  or  after  secular  instruction,  but  he  cannot 
catechise  in  tho  secular  hour. 

3803a.  Do  you  catechise  your  children  now. doling 
secular  instruction  ? — No. 


WATERGATE-PLAOE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


T?ev.  Charles 

Henry 

Croalcshank. 


Rev.  Charles  Hervry  Crookshank,  M.A.,  swore. 


3804.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  the 
manager  of  the  Watergate-place  National  School  ? — 
I am. 

3805.  Is  it  a Methodist  school  1 — It  is.  I am  a 
Methodist  minister,  and  tho  superintendent  of  the 
circuit. 

380G.  la  it  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  ? 
— It  is. 

3807.  We  find  it  stated  in  a former  report  that  it 
had  some  trust  funds? — Yes.  Originally  there  was 
.£400,  £200  of  which  was  expended  on  the  premises, 
and  we  have  at  present  £200. 


3808.  How  is  tho  £200  invested  ? — Locally.  That 
is,  it  is  invested  in  tho  hands  of  certain  trustees  of 
our  own  property,  and  they  pay  five  per  cent  on  it 

3809.  Do  you  mean  tliat  it  is  lent  to  them  i—' Yes. 

3810.  Tho  plot  of  ground  where  the  schools  are 
situated  is  held  under  a lease  in  perpetuity,  subject 
to  a rent  of  £3  2s.  2d.  1 — I think  so.  It  is  held  by 
the  trustees.  There  were  twelve  trustees.  I am  not 
sure  to  whom  the  loaso  was  made,  but  the  lessee  handed 
it  over  to  the  twelve  trustees. 

3811.  Have  you  got  a report  or  any  statement  set- 
ting forth  these  details  ? — I have  written  out  the  names 
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of  the  twelve  original  trustees,  and  have  also  a report  of 
the  attendance,  and  the  way  in  which  the  school  is 
supported— that  is  our  own  educational  report  for  last 
year.  (Handed  in.) 

3812.  You  have  forty-nine  on  the  roll,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  thirty-one  ? — It  is  rather  better 
this  year— that  is  last  year. 

3813.  Eighteen  of  those  are  Methodists — to  what 
denominations  do  the  rest  belong  ? — They  are  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

3814.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you,  being  a National 
school,  have  taken  away  the  children  of  the  Church 
Education  school  ?— They  have  come  to  us. 

3S15.  Do  you  give  the  full  course  of  tiro  National 
Board! — We  do  as  far  as  the  pupils  are  competent  for  it. 

3816.  You  have  one  teacher  and  one  pupil  tencher  ? 
—Yes. 

3817.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  Presbyterians 
have  a school  of  their  own  in  Bandon  1 — They  have. 

3818.  Have  you  many  Presbyterian  pupils  at  your 
school  ? — Very  few — they  are  principally  Methodists. 


3819.  According  to  this  report,  your  school  fees  Oci.  is,  13s  7. 
produced  £10,  and  from  local  endowment  your  income  n 
was  £25— what  does  that  consist  of  ?— Of  the  interest  J“^°harles 
of  the  £200,  and  local  subscriptions.  Crookihank. 

3S20.  Then  there  is  £12  supplementary  salary  from 
th^General  Education  Fund  of  the  Methodist  Society  1 

3821.  £24  10s.  from  the  National  Board  and 
£9  2s,  6 d.  in  results  fees,  making  a total  teacher’s 
income  of  £80  12s.  6 d.  1 — Yes. 

3822.  Iseethatiu  1880  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
eighty-six  on  the  roll,  of  whom  forty -four  belonged 
to  the  Episcopal  Ohuroli,  two  were  Presbyterians,  and 
forty  Methodists,  and  an  average  attendance  of  fifty-two. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off!— I could 
hardly  answer  that.  I am  here  only  two  and  a quarter 
years.  There  was  a boya’  as  well  as  a girls’  school, 
but  the  former  was  given  up. 

3823.  You  are  the  manager  uuder  the  National 
Board! — Yes.  I am. 

3824.  Have  you  evening  classes  in  connection  with 
the  school ! — No.  The  female  teacher  gives  private 
tuitions,  but  there  are  no  classes. 


Richard  Clear,  Esq.,  j.p.,  sworn. 


3S25.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbox. — You  are  Treasurer 
of  the  Watergate-place  National  Schools! — Yes. 

3825.  Are  yon  a member  of  the  Methodist  _ con- 
gregation ! — Yes. 

3827.  Who  are  your  trustees! — There  are  nine 
surviving  of  the  twelve  originally  appointed.  They  are, 
the  Superintendent  Minister,  William  Robinson, 
John  Hevou,  George  Gabriel,  W.  H.  Hart,  Richard 
Clear,  Thomas  Hunter,  J.  B.  Scott,  and  J.  S. 
Robinson. 

382S.  Are  they  appointed  under  any  deed  or  wilt- 
ing!— A trust  deed. 

3829.  Have  yon  got  tho  deed ! — No,  I have  not ; 
it  is  in  Dublin. 

3830.  In  whose  charge? — In  tho  charge  of  tho 
Methodist  Commission  al  Registrar.  There  is  a safe  in 
Dublin  in  which  all  tlioso  documents  are  kept. 

3831.  How  are  now  trustees  appointed  from  time 
to  tune  ? — Well,  I presume  there  will  bo  a new  deed 
— when  the  number  of  trustees  is  reduced  to  a certain 
number — a certain  minimum. 

3832.  How  is  the  £200  situated !— Tim  money 
was  expeuded  on  Methodist  Church  property  hi 
Bandon,  the  trustees  agreeing  to  pay  fivo  per  cent, 
upon  the  money. 

3833.  Is  that  a charge  on  tho  property  ? — It  is. 

3S34.  What  is  the  property  on  which  it  is  charged  ? 

— It  is  Methodist  Church  property.  There  are  two 
dwelling-houses  belonging  to  tho  Church.  Wo  pay  a 
small  rent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 


3835.  Professor  Dougherty. — And  you  employ  Diehard  Clear, 
the  profit  rent  for  church  purposes  ? — Yes,  quite  so.  esq.,  i.v. 

3S36.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Wlmt  is  the 
margin  you  have  for  security  for  the  £200  ? — There  is 
ample  security. 

3837.  Is  the  fivo  per  cent,  regularly  paid  1 — Yes. 

3838.  I presume  it  is  paid  in  the  settlement  of  your 
church  accounts  ? — It  is. 

3839.  Do  you  know  who  holds  the  lease! — That,  I 
presumo,  is  in  Dublin  also. 

3840.  Dr.  Trau.l — What  was  the  origin  of  tho 
£200 ! — It  was  a bequest  left  by  tho  late  Mr.  Henry 
Cornwall  to  the  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Society  in 
Bandon  for  educational  purposes  in  1864. 

3841.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Howisthe  school- 
house  held  ! — Tu  perpetuity.  We  pay  a-  head-rent 
of  £3  2s.  2d. 

3842.  Are  all  the  trustees  Methodists? — Yes. 

38-13.  The  sohool  scams  to  bo  provided  exclusively 

lor  tho  benefit  of  persons  of  that  particular  religious 
denomination  tuul  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
members  of  that  body,  therefore,  though  you  have  been 
doing  good  work  in  teaching  children  of  other  denomi- 
nations, your  endowment  seems  to  he  exempt  unless 
with  your  own  consent ; if  you  wish  we  could  save 
you  further  deeds  by  incorporating  the  governing  body 
as  wo  have  done  iu  tho  case  of  the  Methodist  College, 

Belfast,  and  the  Methodist  Orphan  School,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Clear. — I don’t  think  we  shall  ask  you. 

3844.  You  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  as  you  are  ? 

— Quite  so. 


BALLYMODAN  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  OURRAVARAHANE  SCHOOL. 


Rev.  John  R.  Porte  sworn. 


3845.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  tho 
Rector  of  Bally modan  parish? — Yes. 

3846.  In  Ballymodan  parish  there  was  a school 
called  the  Curravarahane  School,  is  that  still  in  exist- 
ence?—It  is. 

3847.  It  appears  to  be  held  under  lease  from  Lord 
Bandon,  and  to  have  a site  of  an  acre  and  a half — 
do  you  know  in  whom  the  property  is  vested  ? — In 
Lord  Bandon. 

3848.  How  is  that  school  maintained? — By  a 
National  Board  school  salary  supplemented  by  local 
subscriptions. 

. 3849.  How  many  children  are  attending? — About 
sixty. 

8850.  What  distance  is  it  from  Bandon? — Four 
miles. 


3851.  Are  the  children  all  Protestants? — All 

Protestants. 

3852.  And  it  is  a primary  school  ? — Yes. 

3853.  Has  it  any  other  property  ? — None  whatso- 
ever except  what  Lord  Bandon  gives  annually.  He 
allows  for  it  £15  a year  at  his  own  wilL 

3854  Is  the  schoolhouse  a good  one  ? — In  perfect 
order. 

3855.  You  are  the  manager  under  the  National 
Board  of  the  school  in  Bandon  kept  in  the  “ House  of 
Industry”? — Yes,  the  Shannon-street  schoolhouse. 

3856.  How  is  that  schoolhouse  held? — Under  a 
lease  from  Lord  Shannon  at  Is.  a year. 

3857.  The  building  appears  to  be  a substantial  one  ? 
— Yes,  very  fine. 

3858.  It, was  originally  built  by  voluntary  sub- 
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Oct.  is,  1887.  scriptions  as  it  appeal's  from  the  inscription !— Y cs, 
— in  1813. 

Rev  John  B.  3859.  When  did  it  cease  to  be  used  as  an  Industrial 
°rle’  School  or  House  of  Industry  ? — I believe  in  1830. 

3860.  Has  it  since  been  a primary  school’! — No,  it 
was  first  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  until  I became 
Rector  of  Ballymodan,  and  I placed  it  under  the 
National  Board  in  1881,  when  I came  here,  as  a girls’ 
school. 

3861.  How  many  children  had  you  before  you 
placed  it  under  the  National  Board1? — Just  before  I 
prepared  to  place  it  under  the  National  Board  I had 
raised  the  average  to  nine  ; before  that  it  was  six. 

3862.  What  did  you  find  to  be  the  effect  of  placing 
it  under  the  National  Board  1 — The  average  attendance 
now  would  be  about  thirty-seven. 

3863.  So  that  you  are  entitled  to  a class  salary  1— 
Yes,  for  years  post. 

3864.  You  have  a classed  teacher? — Yes,  one 
classed  teacher  and  an  assistant  not  under  the  National 
Board,  whom  we  pay  ourselves. 

3865.  How  do  you  raise  funds  to  pay  the  assistant? 
— The  Duke  of  Devonshire  pays  the  assistant. 

3806.  How  much  does  he  contribute? — The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  contributes  to  the  two  schools  £60  a 
year. 

3867.  Is  that  sum  placed  at  your  disposal  to  divide 
as  you  think  proper  1— Completely. 

3868.  Your  head  mistress  told  us  she  had  been 
trained  in  Marlborough-street,  and  is  fii-st  division  of 
second  class? — Yes. 

3869.  You  teach  music  ? — Yes. 

3870.  Who  teaches  that  1 — Mr.  Mills,  the  organist 
of  my  church. 

3871.  Have  you  any  advanced  pupils  ? — Up  to  the 
sixth.  We  don’t  go  beyond  the  National  Board  pro- 
gramme. 

3872.  The  building  would  accommodate  a larger 
number  of  children— do  you  think  it  would  he 
difficult  to  bring  the  schools  move  together  in  Bandon  ? 
— We  could  not;  join  the  present  schools.  With  the 
number  of  pupils  at  120  or  130  in  all,  I first  bad  an 
idea  of  doing  it,  but  on  considering  the  matter,  and 
consulting  about  it,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  bo  far  better  to  keep  them  apart,  and  the  result 
has  justified  it  because  the  school  has  gone  up  in  the 
average  attendance  from  six,  and  it  is  never  loss  than 
thirty. 

3873.  What  is  the  average  attendance — we  found 
forty-four  in  attendance  to-day? — The  attendance  is 
40'7  for  the  last  month. 

3874.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  giving  religious 
instruction,  being  under  the  National  Board  ? — None 
whatsoever,  very  much  the  revei'se. 

3875.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  many 
children  you  have  drawn  away  from  other  schools  by 
having  yours  a National  Board  school? — The  difference 
in  the  girls'  school  is  very  marked.  We  draw  from 
Bandon  and  from  Desertseiges  parish,  and  we  have 
also  children  from  Innishannon. 

3876.  We  are  told  that  some  of  the  children  come 
distances  to  the  school? — Not  to  tire  girls’  school. 
Some  of  the  boys  come  seven  miles.  They  have  to 
drive  every  day  to  school. 

3877.  Now  as  to  the  boys’  school,  what  quali- 
fications has  your  master  1 — First  of  second  class.  He 
is  likewise  an  A.B.  of  Trinity  College — respondent 
at  the  degree  examination. 

3878.  Then  he  is  ablo  to  give  advanced  education? 

• — Yes,  and  does. 

3879.  How  is  the  building  held  ? — It  was  bought 
some  years  ago  from  the  Primitive  Methodist  Body. 


It  was  formerly  a Primitive  Methodist  Meetinghouse 
and  was  bought  entirely  by  local  contributions0  ’ 

8880.  How  are  the  trustees  appointed?— The 
trustees  were  appointed  at  the  time  it  was  bought.  I 
don’t  know  who  they  are  except  that  two  of  them 
were  appointed  by  the  Select  Yestry. 

, 3881.  Dr.  Traill. — Were  the  subscriptions  entirely 

church  subscriptions? — Purely.  } 

3882.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  cases  such  as 
yours  where  wo  have  found  schools  well  managed  we 
have  incorporated  a governing  body  to  hold  the  pro- 
perty.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that  being  done  in 
your  case  ? — Of  course  exclusively  n church  body. 

3883.  Certainly?— I should  think  no  objection 
whatsoever. 

3884.  Who  aro  the  trustees  at  present?— The  Earl 
of  Bandon,  Mr.  Moriarty,  and,  I presume,  myself— 
the  rector  for  tho  time  being,  Mr.  Ludlow  Hewitt  and 
Major  Poole. 

3885.  Then  you  have  four  laymen  and  the  clergy, 
men  of  the  parish  as  the  trustees  ? — Yes. 

3886.  Some  of  your  hoys  come  from  a distance  1— 
Yes,  some  como  from  a long  distance  to  reside  in  the 
town  in  order  to  attend  school.  Some  come  from 
villages  nine  miles  away  to  live  in  the  town  for  that 
purpose. 

3887.  What  provision  for  education  is  there  in  the 
parish  of  Desertserges  ? — In  Dcsertserges  they  hare 
only  Church  Education  Schools. 

3888.  And  they  come  away  from  the  Church 
Education  Schools  to  get  to  yours  1 — Undoubtedly. 

3889.  Are  there  many  Church  Education  Society 
Schools  of  that  class  in  this  neighbourhood  ?— Yes, 
there  are  a considerable  number.  They  are  dying 
away  rapidly — very  rapidly. 

3890.  Do  you  apprehend  that  if  they  were  converted 
into  National  Schools  they  would  take  the  children 
back  again  from  you  ? — Of  course  I could  not  object. 
It  would  bo  quite  right  if  they  did  and  I am  sure  they 
would.  I am  sure  that  if  there  was  a National 
School  at  Dosortscrgcs,  it  would  reduce  my  numbers 
at  Clurravnrahano  from  sixty  to  thirty  perhaps. 

3891.  Then  half  of  your  children  are  refugees 
from  Church  Education  Schools? — Fully  oue-halfr 

3892.  Profeasor  DouormiTY. — Dues  the  Diocesan 
inspector  visit  your  schools? — Yes,  all  my  schools. 

3893.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— How  do  your 
schools  stand  with  regard  to  religious  instruction?— 
Tho  answer  is  a very  simple  one.  At  the  late  Diocesan 
examinations  we  took  second  place,  and  we  got  eight 
first  prizes  in  religious  instruction.  There  was  only 
one  school  in  tho  wholo  diocese  that  came  np  to  us. 

3894.  Was  it  a National  School? — Yes,  two  big 
National  Schools,  because  it  was  from  the  parish  and 
not  from  the  soliool  that  the  children  were  counted. 

3895.  What  salary  do  you  pay  your  master  ? — Each 
of  the  teachers  has  the  same,  £15  a year,  as  a supple- 
ment to  their  National  Board  salary — they  hare  got 
school  fees  and  free  residence  besides. 

3896.  How  are  the  residences  hold? — There  is  a 
free  residence  in  Shannon-street,  and  a free  residence 
in  Ourravarahone,  and  Loitl  Bandon  has  given  ns  a 
house  for  school  purposes  which  is  a residence  for  the 
master  on  Cavendish-quay.  I,  as  manager,  pay  one- 
half  tho  l'ent,  and  the  Board  pay  the  other  half. 

3897.  You  are  only  tenants? — Yes,  but  we  have 
an  interest  in  the  house.  We  borrowed  the  full  price 
of  the  house — and  it  is  on  that  we  pay  the  rent,  We 
have  an  interest  in  the  house  of  the  value  of  £300, 
and  the  remaining  amount  of  money  is  contributed  by 
the  parish. 
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Paid  S.  Buttimer , b.a.,  sworn. 


Oct.  18,  1887. 


3898.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  master  of  the  Shannon-street  school? — Since 
before  the  school  was  placed  under  the  National 
Board  on  March,  1,  1880. 

3899-  Where  did  you  receive  your  training? — In 
Kildare-place  under  the  Church  Education  Society. 

3900.  When  you.  went  under  the  National  Board — 
were  you  obliged  to  classify  ? — Yes. 

3901.  What  class  did  you  take? — I first  got  a 
supplementary  class  as  second  of  third,  then  I stood 
an  examination  and  was  regularly  classified  and  I after- 
wards took  each  of  the  other  classes  by  examina- 
tion. 

3902.  What  class  have  you  now  reached  ? — First  of 
second.  I have  been  recommended  for  first  class  by 
the  inspector  for  next  year’s  examination. 

3903.  What  course  of  education  do  you  give  in  the 
school  beyond  the  National  School  programme  ?—  I 
teach  elementary  classics  and  French. 

3904.  You  have  taken  a degree  in  Trinity  College? 
—Yes. 

3905.  Did  you  take  that  since  you  came  to  Bandon  ? 
Yes,  while  I have  been  teaching  here — by  examina- 
tion. 

3906.  Of  course  you  hod  to  go  to  Dublin  for 
examination  ? — Yes. 

3907.  What  amount  of  emolument  are  you  able  to 
derive  from  the  school — you  first  got  your  class  salary 
— how  much  is  that  ? — £44. 

3908.  How  much  do  the  results  fees  come  to  ? — 
£24  5s. 

3909.  That  appears  to  be  very  large  for  your 
numbers  ? — Yes. 

3910.  You  have  a subvention  of  £15  ? — Yes. 

3911.  And  do  you  get  school  fees  also  ? — Yes. 

3912.  How  much  were  your  school  fees  lust  year  ? 
— For  the  last  results  period  they  amounted  to 
£42. 

3913.  What  is  the  results  period  ? — Ending  the  31st 
of  March  last  year,  they  were  £35  19s.  4c?.,  and  this 
year  they  are  considerably  larger. 

3914.  Are  all  your  children  paying  fees? — Nearly 
all.  There  are  a few  of  the  poorer  children  to  whom 
I don’t  charge  fees. 

3915.  Is  your  school  open  to  children  who  don’t  pay 
fees  ? — Certainly. 

3916.  When  you  give  instruction  in  extra  subjects 
beyond  the  National  Board  programme  do  you  charge 
for  these  ? — Certainly,  15s.  a quarter  for  extra  subjects 
Latin,  French,  and  Greek. 

3917.  How  many  pupils  have  you  learning  Latin 
and  Greek  ? — About  sixteen.  Some  learn  Latin,  some 
Greek,  and  some  French. 

3918.  Do  you  teach  any  of  your  pupils  more 
advanced  mathematics? — 7es,  just  to  prepare  for  the 
Royal  University  course. 

3919.  Do  you  send  boys  up  direct  to  the  Royal 
University? — I had  one  at  the  last  matriculation 
examination  held  a week  ago. 

3920.  Dr.  Traill. — By  how  much  does  the  re- 
muneration for  the  extra  subjeots  increase  your  pay? 
— Very  considerably,  because  the  first  year  my  school 
fees  amounted  to  only  £10  14s.,  then  they  went  up  to 
£17  in  the  next  year,  and  then  to  £55 4. 

3921.  Take  last  year  when  the  school  fees  amounted 
to  £36,  how  much  did  you  realize  by  the  extra  sub- 
jects?—I should  say  about  £20. 

3922.  So  that  you  have  in  all  about  £140  a year 
and  your  residence  ? — Yes,  something  like  that. 

3923.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  seem  to  compete 
to  some  extent  with  the  endowed  school  in  the  way  of 


Intermediate  education?— Yes,  there  is  slight  com- 
petition between  the  schools. 

3924.  I suppose  pupils  are  attracted  to  your 
classes  because  your  fees  are  much  lower  than  those 
charged  in  the  Endowed  School?— I dare  say  that 
has  something  to  do  with  it. 

3925.  To  what  class  do  these  children  belong  1 

Some  of  them  are  of  the  more  respectable  farming 
class,  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  gentry,  for  im 
stance,  one  of  the  bank  manager's  children  attends 
my  school. 

3926.  Lord  J ustico  FitzGibbon. — When  axe  classics 
taught  ? — In  the  morning  before  the  ordinary  secular 
instruction  commences.  The  pupils  remain  and  form 
part  of  the  ordinary  day  school,  and  then  there  are 
evening  classes. 

3927.  How  many  horns  a day  does  the  extra  in- 
struction take  ? — From  nine  to  ten  each  morning.  In 
the  evening  I give  a few  hours  extra  instruction  in 
physical  geography,  and  higher  mathematics. 

3928.  Have  you  sent  pupils  to  the  Intermediate 
Examinations  ? — Not  yet.  I have  formed  a class. 

3929.  To  what  are  those  pupils  looking  forward  ? — 
A good  many  intend  to  enter  college  or  the  proiessions. 
Some  will  enter  business,  and  some  might  compete 
at  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  for  the  Excise. 

3930.  Do  yon  undertake  to  prepare  for  the  entrance 
examination  at  Trinity  College,  and  for  the  matricula- 
tion examination  of  the  Royal  University  ? — Yes, 
some  of  my  boys  have  entered. 

3931.  Did  any  of  them  distinguish  themselves  ? — 
Not  particularly.  They  got  fair  places. 

3932.  How  many  did  you  send  to  Trinity  College? 
— Two,  one  I did  not  send  direct,  the  other  entered 
directly  from  my  school. 

3933.  Professor  Dougherty. — Where  did  the  other 
go  to  from  your  school  ? — To  Mr.  Courtenay’s. 

3934.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  your  school 
answers  as  a preparatory  school  for  the  other? — Yes. 

3935.  Do  many  boys  go  from  your  school  to  Mr. 
Courtenay  ? — Not  many — perhaps  three  or  four. 

3936.  Do  you  think  the  Endowed  School  could  he 
advantageously  worked  with  your  school,  and  that 
the  good  primary  schools  could  act  as  feeders  for 
the  Endowed  School? — Yes,  I dare  say  that  would 
bo  a very  good  arrangement. 

3937.  I think  you  said  some  of  your  hoys  come 
from  a distance  ? — Yes,  some  come  twelve  miles,  from 
Ballineen,  Courtmacsherry,  and  other  outlying  dis- 
tricts. 

3938.  How  do  they  come  ? — Thoso  who  come  from 
Ballineen  come  by  train,  the  Courtmacsherry  boys 
stay  here  and  take  lodgings  in  the  town. 

3939.  Is  there  no  school  in  Courtmacsherry  under 
Protestant  management  ? — There  is  a very  good  Church 
Education  school  there. 

3940.  And  in  Ballineen  ? — There  is  a National 
school  there. 

3941.  Then  your  school  occupies  a higher  position 
than  those  you  mention  ? — Those  boys  who  come  that 
distance  generally  come  to  get  higher  education,  to  bo 
taught  elementary  classics  and  so  on. 

3942.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  far  do  you 
carry  your  boya  in  classics  ? — The  highest  course  we 
have  gone  is  the  Royal  University  matriculation 
examination. 

3943.  Do  you  teach  Latin  composition  ? — Yes. 

3944.  Do  you  teach  Greek  composition? — NotGreek 
composition. 

3945.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  boys  have  you  in 
the  school  learning  Greek  ?— Four  at  present. 


PanlS. 
Buttimer,  b.a. 
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Miss  Alice  Baihj  sworn. 


394  G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  linvc 
you  been  at  tbe  head  of  the  Ballymodan  Female 
School  ? — I came  here  in  January,  1882.  It  was  not 
under  the  National  Board  until  August  1, 1882. 

3947.  When  you  joined  the  National  Board  did 
you  classify  1 — I was  a class  teacher.  I came  direct 
from  Murlborough-street. 

3948.  Were  you  trained  for  one  or  two  years  ? — I 
came  in  the  middle  of  the  second  year. 

3949.  You  have  £15  from  Lord  Bandon  1 — Yes. 

3950.  How  much  is  your  class  salary  1 — £34  10s. 

3951.  And  the  results  fees  ? — £17  12s. 

3952.  And  the  school  fees?-  From  £10  to  £12  a 
veor. 

8953.  What  do  your  children  pay? — They  are  pay- 
ing now  more  than  they  (lid,  for  they  arc  paying 
according  to  the  class,  3s.  up  to  7s.  GrZ.  per  qunrtir,  in 
the  6th  class. 

8954.  How  many  free  children,  have  you? — Only 
three  or  four  who  arc  unable  to  pay. 

3955.  Are  you  required  to  take  free  children  who 
are  unable  to  pay  ? — I take  them  voluntarily. 

390  G.  Arc  you  prepared  to  take  free  any  number 
who  ore  really  unable  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

3957.  How  far  do  yon  go  in  the  National  Board 
-programme  j — To  the  sixth  class. 

3958.  How  many  have  yon  in  the  sixth  class  7 — 
Five. 

3959.  In  the  fifth  ? — Thirteen. 

39G0.  At  what  age  do  your  children  leave  you  ? — 
From  fifteen  to  seventeen. 

3901.  Do  you  give  any  tuition  beyond  the  National 
Board  prognnume  ? — Only  in  physical  geography. 

39G2.  Do  yon  touch  that  yourself? — Yes. 

39G3.  Is  there  auy  provision  in  Bandon  for  teaching 
gilds  French  ? — Yos,  there  ait:  several  private  ladies’ 
schools  in  which  French  is  taught. 

8964.  What  is  the  number  on  your  roll  at  present? 
— Sixty. 

3965.  And  your  average  attendance? — For  the  last 
■(quarter  30-5,  for  tho  month  40-7. 

89GG.  Since  you  came  have  you  ever  fallen  below 
thirty-five,  which  is  the  number  necessary  for  a class 
salary  ? — Never  since  I came. 


3967.  How  many  children  were  in  the  school  when 
you  came  first  ? — There  were  twenty-two,  I think  the 
week  I came. 

3908.  That  was  bofore  it  was  placed  under  the 
National  Board? — Yes. 

3969.  What  religious  instruction  is  given  in  y0ur 
school  ? — An  hour  every  Monday  morning,  and  half, 
on-hour  every  other  morning  in  the  week.  Mr.  Porte 
gives  it  on  Monday  mornings  with  me,  and  I give  it 
myself  on  other  mornings. 

3970.  Do  all  your  children  belong  to  your  own 
denomination? — Yes,  every  one. 


3971.  From  what  distauce  do  they  come  to  you?- 
I have  some  from  Iunosliamion — that  is  about  two  or 
throe  miles.  I have  lmd  them  from  Desertsorges,  they 
came  and  they  got  finished  with  mo.  ,1  have  not  any 
at  present. 

3972.  llev.  Mr.  Fawcett. — I wish  not  to  assiguanv 
motive  for  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  town 
at  the  Watergate  Presbyterian  National  School.  I did 
say  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a sort  of  upper  class 
school,  different  from  tho  parocliiol  school,  but  as  I am 
not  sure  of  the  motives  of  persons,  I wish  to  withdraw 
that  statement,  and  not  to  attribute  any  motive  what- 
ever for  their  sending  thorn  there — only  that  they  did 
so  from  tho  outset.  It  was  a favourite  school  from  the 
time  it  was  opened. 

3973.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Mr.  Moriarly). 
— Would  there  he  nay  difficulty  in  vesting  the  pro- 
perty of  these  schools  in  a representative  local  com- 
mittee ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say,  because  I think  it 
is  veiy  well  managed  as  it  is. 

3974.  I was  hj leaking  only  of  the  title  to  the  pro- 
perty, because  tho  management  of  these  schools  seems 
to  be  very  good  indeed. 

Rov.  Mr.  I'tirla. — I may  mention — on  account  of 
something  you  said  about  the  amalgamation  of  the 
schools— -the  National  Board  Inspector  said  to  me  on 
more  than  one  occasion — and,  I believe,  wrote  it  too— 
that  the  girls’  school  in  rmv  parish,  of  which  MissBuily 
is  tho  mistress,  was  the  very  best  in  his  district — so 
that  it  is  just  as  w'ell  if  there  is  auy  idea  of  amalgama- 
tion that  that  should  be  considered. 


INNOSHANNON  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  (LATE  ERASMUS  SMITH’S). 


Rev.  William  Ilardon  sworn. 


Rev.  William  3975.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  scorns  to 
Hanlon  have  been  a grant  to  the  school  in  yonr  parish  of 
Innoshaunou  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  at  one 
time  ? — Yes  ; it  was  withdrawn  three  years  ago. 

3976.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  school? 
— It  is  under  the  National  Board. 

3977.  What  is  the  attendance  ? — The  average  atten- 
dance is  tliirty-five. 

8978.  You  are  able  to  get  a class  salary  ? — We  are. 

8979.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  amount  do  you 
got  from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  ? — £25  a year,  and 
a gratuity  of  £5. 

8980.  At  that  time  was  the  school  under  the 
National  Board? — No. 

8981.  How  much  do  you  get  from  the  Rational 
Board  ? — We  got  a class  salary,  £44,  and  result  fees, 
£9  to  £11. 

3982.  Then  you  ore  better  off  than  when  you  got 
the  Erasmus  Smith  grant  ? — Fax-  better  off. 


3983.  Ilow  is  your  sclioolhouseheld? — It  stands  on 
two  separate  plots  of  ground — one  is  assigned  to  me, 
and  the  other  is  leased  to  me. 

8984.  Formerly  the  schoolhouse  and  two  roods 
was  reported  to  lie  held  at  £5  a year.  Is  that  rent 
still  payable  ? — It  is  not ; it  is  a new  schoolhouse. 

3985.  What  has  become  of  tho  old  one  ?— It  has 
been  altered  to  u coach-house  to  my  glebe  home. 

3986.  That  is  the  Erasmus  Smith  schoolhouse  s— 


3987.  Was  it  surrendered  when  the  Erasmus  Smith 
giant  was  withdrawn? — It  fell  into  disrepair. 

3988.  Dr.  Thaill.  — Was  it  built  upon  ohuren 

property? — No.  , , 

3989.  How  did  it  come  to  be  made  part  of  tno 
glebe  ? — There  was  an  empty  site  which  they  m u 
take  for  tho  glebe  until  within  the  hist  four  years. 

3990.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  there  anything 


further  you  wish  to  tell  us  ? 
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ADDERLEY  CHARTER  SCHOOL,  INNOSHANNON  (INCORPORATED  SOCIETY). 


Witness. — I find  from  hearsay,  aud  also  from  Smith’s 
Ilistorr  of  Cork,  that  about  1770  a grant  of  two  acres 
of  land  was  made  by  the  then  landowner  of  the  place, 
3lr.  Adderley,  for  the  puqiose  of  partly  endowing  a 
Charter  school  on  the  site.  The  Charter  school 
flourished  for  a very  long  time,  but  about  forty  years 
ago  it  disappeared,  I cannot  say  why,  and  the  Incor- 
porated Society  at  that  time  hold  the  two  acres  of  land, 
and  lot  the  site  for  building  a private  residence  thereon, 
and  they  received  a rent  of'  £1 1 14s.  a year  for  that. 
My  object  in  coining  before  you  to-day  was  that  I 
think  tli  is  is  in  j ustice  d»ie  to  the  parish  of  Iunoshannon 
for  educational  purposes. 

3991.  Who  is  in  possession  of  it  now? — The  Incor- 
porated Society. 

3992.  Have  they  a school  there  ? — No,  none  what- 
ever ; and  they  give  no  help,  though  they  get  the  reut 
out  of  it — £11  14s. 

3993.  Dr.  Traill. — How  did  they  get  hold  of  it? 
— I cannot  say. 

3994.  Do  they  make  any  grant  to  your  school  ? — 
No. 

3995.  Professor  Dougherty. — According  to  the  re- 
port of  185S  they  mode  originally  a graut  to  the  school 
at  Innishannon  ? — That  may  be,  but  that  was  before 
my  time,  and  I cannot  say. 

3996.  When  the grant  was  made  I suppose  it  was 
on  the  ground  that  the  Society  had  this  property  be- 
longing to  the  school  1 — I suppose  it  was.  I wrote  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Hackett,  some  years  ago,  asking 
him  to  consider  our  case,  anil  I got  a polite  but  eva- 
sive reply. 

3997.  What  has  become  of  the  remaining  land  ? — I 
cannot  say,  but  I have  heard  it  was  lost,  that  it  has 
gone  hack  to  the  landlord  for  a great  many  years. 

3998.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiihon. — Your  claim  is 
against  the  Incorporated  Society  in  respect  of  those 
two  acres  of  land? — Yes. 

3999.  What  became  of  their  £30  a yoar  subscrip- 
tion l— That  disappeared. 

4000.  Has  Mr.  Adderley  any  property  near  the 
neighbourhood  still? — No.  His  successor  is  Mr. 
Freweu,  and  my  parish  being  purely  a rural  parish, 
and  everybody’s  income  being  derived  out  of  land,  wo 
feel  very  severely  the  present  depression,  and  any 
funds  we  can  be  shown  to  lie  justly  entitled  to  of  course 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  receive.  I thought  as  I was 
in  a measure  interested  in  the  parish,  and  very  much 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  young,  I would  come 
and  state  this  case. 

4001.  We  have  taken  evidence  in  Dublin  with 
regard  to  the  general  property  of  the  Incorporated 
Society,  and  in  localities  wo  have  gone  to  we  have 
taken  evidence  as  regards  local  claims.  In  settling  a 
scheme  for  the  management  of  this  property  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  look  into  the  title  ? — I reccivod  a letter 
from.  Mr.  Hackett  in  reply  to  one  about  buying  the 
house,  and  converting  it  into  a glebe  house,  but  the 
aegotiations  fell  through. 

4002.  Did  you  apply  for  a grant  or  aid  from  the 


Society  ? — Yes,  I did ; but  I received  an  evasive  au 

4003.  Were  you  aware  that  they  bad  formerly 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  grants? — I didn’t  know. 
I have  only  held  the  incumbency  for  about  eight 
years. 

4004.  Lord  Justice  ErrzGinnou. — We  have  taken 
a good  deal  of  evidence  to-day,  and  learned  a good 
deal,  by  inspection,  of  these  endowments  in  Bandou. 
With  regard  to  the  endowed  school,  which  has  a house 
and  a rent-charge  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  Protestant  denominations  of  this  place  should 
unite  in  taking  an  interest  in  that  school,  as  1ms 
been  done  with  great  effect  in  other  places ; they  should 
join  together  to  form  a local  committee,  who  would  by 
attracting  pupils,  as  well  as  by  contributing  to  the 
school,  increase  the  numbers  in  attendance.  We  will 
endeavour  to  give  effect  to  any  suggestions  in  that 
direction  from  the  inhabitants.  A practical  way  to 
deal  with  the  matter  would  he,  as  was  done  in  Mo- 
naghan, for  the  clergy  interested  in  Intel-mediate 
education  to  call  a public  meeting  of  their  various 
congregations,  ami  to  appoint  someone  to  represent 
them.  As  regards  the  primary  schools,  there  are  very 
many  of  them ; the  Methodist  School,  the  Presby- 
terian School,  two  separate  Church  schools  in  the 
parish  at  one  side  of  the  river,  and  a small  school  at 
the  other.  The  provision  for  education  in  those 
different  schools  is  very  various.  As  regards  those 
in  the  parish  of  Bidlymodan  it  would  certainly  seem 
i.o  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  who  are  work- 
ing them  so  well  that  their  property  should  be  put 
into  a permanent  and  satisfactory  condition  by  being 
vested  in  a parochial  incorporated  body  for  its 
government.  We  have  done  that  in  other  cases, 
not  only  for  Church  congregations,  but  for  Presby- 
terian and  other  congregations,  and  we  will  prepare  a 
draft  scheme  which  will  be  sent  down  in  due  time  to 
the  people  interested,  and  if  they  have  any  sugges- 
tions to  make  wo  will  consider  them  before  it  is 
finally  signed.  Certainly,  it  would  appear  to  us, 
from  what  we  have  seen  and  hoard  to-day,  that  the 
great  number  of  these  primary  schools  in  Bandon  is 
an  injury.  We  cannot  deal  with  the  Methodist 
School  without  consent,  because  it  is  a denominational 
endowment,  and  it  seems  to  be  well  administered. 
We  should  desire  to  make  the  Ballymodan  schools 
and  the  Endowed  School,  representative  schools,  which 
would  he  supported  by  local  people,  who  could  make 
the  latter  a higher  school,  where  children  could  be 
received  from  the  other  schools  of  the  town.  There 
does  not  appear  to  bo  any  property  in  the  Kilbrogan 
School  which  could  he  treated  usefully  as  an  endow- 
ment, aud  very  probably  its  destiny  has  been  des- 
cribed by  the  clergymen  who  spoke  of  such  schools 
as  dying  out.  If  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  .£30  was 
given  to  one  of  the  better  schools  that  would  pro- 
bably put  an  end  to  the  question. 

The  Inquiry  terminated. 


Oct.  18,  1887. 

Rev.  William 
Hanlon. 
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PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1887. 

At  the  Town  Hull,  Kinsale. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  ancl  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish 
Judicial  Commissioners  ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., t.t.ti 
m.d.,  F.T.O.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  ala.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,-was  in  attendance. 


KINSALE  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hogan,  Chairman 

4005.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  Chair- 
man of  the  Town  Commissioners  of  Kinsale  1 — I am. 

400G.  Do  you  know  where  the  property  is  that  was 
originally  assigned  to  the  Corporation  of  Kinsale  os  a 
schoolliouse  ? — I do. 

4007.  How  is  it  occupied  now  1 — It  is  entirely  in 
ruins — only  tho  wall  standing. 

4008.  What  quantity  of  land  is  there  1 — About  an 
acre. 

4009.  Is  it  of  any  value  1 — It  is.  The  garden  is  let. 

4010.  "Where  is  it  situated  ? — In  “ tho  World’s  End” 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  in  Lower  Fisher- 
street. 

4011.  To  whom  is  the  garden  let?— To  a man 
named  Savage. 

4012.  By  whom? — By  tho  Commissioners. 

4013.  Then  the  Commissioners  own  it  ? — Yes. 

4014.  There  is  also  a money  endowment? — £30  a 
year. 

4015.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  is  the  garden  set 
for? 

Mr.  Eugene  Murphy,  t.o.— I think  £5. 

4016.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Under  what 
tenure  ? — By  tho  month. 

4017.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  has  Leon  dono 
with  the  money  ? — It  is  given  along  with  tho  endow- 
ment money. 

4018.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  money  en- 
dowment is  stated  to  bo  a rent-charge  on  soma  lands 


of  Town  Commissioners,  sworn. 

of  Rnthmore? — Yes;  Mr.  Cramer  pays  the  money 
regularly  every  year. 

•1019.  What  liavo  you  been  doing  with  it? It  is 

lodged  in  "bank  on  deposit  since  the  last  time  tho  Com- 
missioners were  down.  Wo  were  told  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  lodge  it  in  bank,  and  then  as  the  school 
was  falling  down  we  had  to  lay  out  one  year’s  saLny 
on  taking  clown  tho  building.  It  was  dangerous. 

4020.  What  amount  of  money  is  in  bank  nowl 

Mr.  Eugene  Mwrjjhy,  T.c. — £239  5s.  6 d. 

4021.  Is  that  invested  ? 

Mr.  Hogan. — No,  it  is  lodged  in  bank  on  deposit 
account  of  the  Town  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Eugene  Murphy,  t.c. — To  a special  account 

402*2.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  mako  as  to  how 
this  endowment  could  be  made  usoful  ? 

Mr.  Ilogun. — Csvnon  Cotter  wont  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  got  a lease  of  it  for  a National  school,  ancl 
tho* Commissioners  are  satisfied  to  give  it.  Here  is 
the  *letter  of  Canon  Cotter  to  tho  Commissioners,  and 
tho  Commissioners  {reply. 

4023.  Lord  J ustico  FitzGibbon. — We  hove  got  a 
letter  from  him  of  19  th  Ootobor,  anil  also  a {memorial 
on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  iiihubitunts  of  Kinsale, 
from  the  Itov.  J'.  L.  Darling. 

4024.  Have  you  among  your  Town  Commissioners’ 
papers  any  copy  of  tho  document  under  which  the 
place  was  founded? — Search  was  made  for  it,  but 
they  could  not  find  it.  Mr.  O'Neill  can  tell  yon 
about  it  better  then  I. 


.Tamos  O’KcilJ, 


James  O'NeilL  T.O..  sworn. 


4025.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Aro  yon  one  of 
the  Town  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

4026.  How  aro  tho  premises  let  at  present?— The 
premises  were  dorelict  for  a very  considerable  time, 
and  the  Commissioners  came  to  tho  conclusion  that  it 
would  ho  better  to  accept  whatever  reasonable  olfor 
they,  could  get.  For  a considerable  period  the  place 
didn  t let,  but  eventually  it  was  occupied  by  a man 
who  made  a very  good  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  of 
it.  The  party  who  had  it  for  that  purpose  gave  it  up 
and  it  is  now  let  as  a kind  of  accommodation  ground 
for  cattle. 

4027.  At  what  rent  1 — £7  a your. 

4028.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— We  heard  before  that  it 
was  let  for  £2  or  £2  10s.  a year?— £5  is  tho  con-ect 
amount,  and  I don’t  think  it  was  ever  let  for  less.  The 
whole  of  the  premises  are  let  to  one  person. 

4029.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
tenant? — John  Savage. 

_,4^0.  He  is  a tenant  from  month  to  month  ?— Yes. 
The  building  is  in  ruins.  Tha  walls  are  still  standing 
but  they  are  very  dilapidated. 

4031.  What  is  the  quantity  of  land?— About  an 
acre. 

4032.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is  not  so  very  bad  to 
• Appendix  B,  No.  XVI.  (a),  p.  B02.  f Appendix  B,  No. 


get  £7  a year  for  one  aero  of  land  ? — It  is  not,  it  is  a 
convenience,  it  is  in  the  town. 

4033.  Lord  Justice  FitzGthron. — From  its  position 
would  it  be  bettor  to  let  it  at  £7  a year,  or  to  try  to 
mako  it  a site  for  a scliocd  ? — I would  be  in  favour  of 
making  it  a site  for  a school,  if  possible. 

4034.  Is  it  a suitable  site  ? — Most  suitable.  Fine 
healthy  premises  could  bo  made  there,  with  a fine 
healthy  playground.  This  ground,  which  is  now  let, 
was  formerly  tho  playground  of  the  school,  and  beauti- 
fully laid  out. 

4035.  It  was  Lord  De  Clifford’s  mansion  house, 
stable,  coach-houso,  and  garden,  according  to  the  deed 
of  foundation  120  years  ago?— I remember,  myself, 
when  tho  premises  were  in  a veiy  fine  state  of  pre- 
servation ; they  wore  repaired  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  and  a teacher  put  into  them. 

4036.  Professor  Dougherty. — Who  repaired  them 
at  that  date  ? — The  Town  Commissioners  got  it  re- 
paired themselves. 

4037.  When  did  the  Town  Commissioners  cease  to 
spend  anything  on  repairs  ? — I should  say,  perhaps, 
about  ten  years  ago. 

4038.  Dr.  Traill.— When  did  the  Town  Com 
missioners  first  get  hold  of  them  ? — When  they 
succeeded  the  old  Corporation  in  185C. 

XVI.  (b),  p.  602.  J App«ndix  B,  No.  XVI.  (e),  p.  503. 
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4038a.  When  did  they  first  exercise  any  jurisdic- 
tion 1_I  think  about  1874. 

4039.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Purdue  died 
in  1873,  and  after  that  didn’t  the  Town  Commissioners 
appoint  another  schoolmaster  1 

Mr.  Hoycin. — Yes. 

4040.  He  was  a Roman  Catholic  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

4041.  The  report  of  1880  states  that  the  school 
had  become  very  small  when  Mr.  Hogan  came  ? — I 
think  so. 

4042.  When  did  he  give  it  up  ? — Mr.  Hogan 
remained  here  two  years,  and  then  ho  decided  that 
the  resources  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  it,  and 
he  had  to  loave. 

4043.  The  resources  were  the  same  then  that  they 
always  wore! — It  seeias  to  mo  that  he  thought 
only  a high  standard  of  education  was  necessary,  and 
we  hadn’t  sufficient  pupils  in  our  neighbourhood  to 
maintain  the  school.  He  was  a classical  teacher — he 
didn't  teach  the  lower  grades. 

4044.  Professor  Dougherty. — Why  did  you  cease 
to  maintain  the  building  in  good  repair  ? — The  building 
was  then  very  old,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  maintain 
it.  It  was  falling  bit  by  hit,  and  the  flooring  inside 
was  bud. 

4045.  You  had  an  income  of  nearly  j£40  a year 
available  for  repairs  when  you  had  no  schoolmaster  to 
pay  ? — I think  myself  that  wliat  money  we  derive 
from  the  endowment  would  hardly  keep  the  concern  ; 
whereas,  what  is  there  now  would  really  make  it  a 
very  house. 

4046.  Was  it  in  Mr.  Hogan's  time  the  buildings 
were  pulled  down? — Immediately  after  Ills  leaving 
they  were  pulled  down  by  the  Town.  Commissioners. 
When  Mr.  Purdue,  who  was  a Protestant,  was  there, 
no  Catholic  went  to  the  school,  and  when  Mr.  Hogan 
was  got,  Protestants  would  not  go. 

4047.  How  many  pupils  had  Mr.  Purdue? 

Mr.  IF.  H.  Bird. — I think  ho  hud  fifty. 

4048.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  first  three  years 
of  the  annuity  which  before  the  last  report  were  carried 
into  your  general  fund  have  boon  since  lodged  in  the 
bank? — IFitotess. — I don’t  think  so.  The  clerk  in- 


formed us  that  the  annuity  of  one  year  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  Town  Commissioners  for  general 
purposes,  and  I think  it  is  tying  still  in  that  way,  or 
rather  I should  say  they  are  indebted  to  this  fund  in 
that  amount. 

4049.  The  statement  in  the  last  Report  was  that 
“Mr.  Hogan  was  paid  up  to  September,  1875,  and 
for  throe  years  the  money  had  gone  into  the  common 
fund,  and  was  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  Corporate 
property.”  Have  you  got  a Borough  Fund  sufficient 
to  pay  the  three  years’  annuity  that  remained  over ! 
— The  Town  Commissioners  in  a perfectly  liealtJiv 
financial  condition — they  will  be  glad  enough  for  that 
amount,  never  fear. 

4050.  Is  there  a Borough  Fund  and  a Corporate 
estate? — Yes. 

4051.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Who  appointed  Mr. 
Hojpin  ? — The  Town  Commissioners. 

4052.  Professor  Dougherty. — Was  that  the  first 
appointment  the  Town  Commissioners  made  1 — I 
believe  it  was. 

4053.  ltev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  did  they  get  the 
appointment  1 — I don’t  know  ; the  premises  were 
vested  in  the  Town  Commissioners  as  the  successors 
of  the  old  Corporation.  They  had  power  to  appoint  a 
teacher,  and  their  successors  presumed  they  had  power 
to  appoint  a teacher  too. 

4054.  Who  appointed  the  previous  master?  — I 
should  say  the  old  Corporation ; but  that  was  before 
my  recollection. 

4055.  Professor  Dougherty. — I see  by  the  Report 
of  1857  that  the  right  of  appointment  was  vested  by 
the  grantor  in  the  representatives  of  Edward  South- 
well.  According  to  the  deed  you  would  not  have  tki 
right  of  appointment? — I could  not  tell  you. 

405C.  Are  the  Southwell  family  or  Lord  De  Clifford's 
family  still  represented  by  any  property  in  Kinsale  1 
— I aru  not  aware  that  they  hold  any  property.  1 
think  it  has  passed  all  away  into  other  hands. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  got  two 
applications,  one  on  each  side  ; each  asking  for  the 
whole  of  this  endowment.  Perhaps  we  had  better 
take  the  evidence  of  each. 


Very  Rev.  John 

4057.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  should  like 
to  learn  from  you  wliat  provision  you  have  in  Kinsale 
for  teaching,  and  also  bow  you  would  propose  to 
utilize  this  endowment  for  anytliing  like  classical 
education.  Evidently  it  was  iutended  for  something 
better  than  a primary  school? — I would  propose  a 
school  somewhat  like  the  host  National  Schools  in  the 
country,  whore  boys  would  bo  prepared  for  the  com- 
petitive examinations  which  open  up  to  young  lads 
of  talent,  positions  in  tho  Customs,  the  Excise,  and 
other  departments  of  tho  Civil  Service.  This  is  done 
in  the  ordinary  National  Schools  when  conducted  by 
stilled  and  trained  teachers.  I find  the  schools  hero 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  teachers  are  only  of  third- 
class.  I hope  to  be  able  to  get  a new  school,  which 
shall  possess  the  best  qualities  of  the  first  schools  in 
the  country  with  a first-class  head  teacher,  and  as 
many  assistants  as  the  attendance  may  require.  In 
fact,  1 would  have  a school  where  classics  would  be 
taught,  and  boys  prepared  for  the  Intermediate  and 
Civil  Service  Examinations — a soliool  conducted  under 
the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  and  visited  by  their 
Inspectors,  which  would  be  n guarantee  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching,  and  that  tbo  school  would 
be  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  I think  such 
a school  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  case,  and  a 
school  of  this  kind  I hope  to  bavo  whether  I get  this 


Canon  Colter,  p.p. 

ground  and  endowment  or  no.  This  little  endow- 
ment of  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  sendees 
of  a first-class  teacher,  but  it  would  be  a great  help. 
Those  arc  my  views  on  the  matter.  As  for  special 
evidence  I have  none  to  offer,  except  that  during  tho 
cupole  of  months  I have  been  connected  with  Kinsale, 
I have  heard  that  the  need  of  better  education  lias 
been  keenly  and  widely  felt  in  Kinsale  for  a long 
time,  and  in  consequence,  parents  have  been  obliged 
to  send  their  children  daily  into  Cork  for  education 
which  ought  to  be  available  at  home.  Others  have 
had  to  send  their  boys  to  boarding  schools  away  from 
home  at  a cost,  which  they  can  ill  afford  in  those 
depressed  times.  Conscious  of  the  want  of  an  efficient 
first-class  school  in  the  town,  I am  anxious  to  remove 
that  want,  and  to  do  so  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

4058.  You  don’t  think  it  possible  to  maintain  an 
Intermediate  school  in  Kinsale  by  the  aid  of  tliis 
endowment? — I don't  think  it  is  possible,  it  is  too 
small,  and  the  very  fact  that  heretofore  all  attempts 
to  maintain  that  Bcbool  even  with  its  former  prestige 
have  failed,  shows  that  it  is  hopeless  to  try  it  again. 

4059.  You  are  aware  that  this  was  an  endowment, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  improve  the  existing  educa- 
tion at  the  time  ? — Then  the  times  were  different  to 

12 


Oct.  19  1887. 
James  O’Neill 


Very  Rev. 
John  Cnnnit 
Cotter,  u. 
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Oct.  19.1887. ' the  present — it  was  a grammar  school,  hut  I am  not 
— proposing  to  revive  exactly  that  class  of  institution. 
Very  Rev.  4q60.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— We  wish  to  take  evi- 

Cotter,  p!p!  dence  as  to  the  existing  state  of  education  in  Kinsale, 


and  you  would  probably  be  the  most  fit  person  to  give 
it? — As  regards  the  little  I know  I shall  be  very 
happy. 


Very  Rev. 
John  Canon 
Cotter,  p.i*. 


Very  Rev.  John  Canon  Cotter , p.p.,  sworn. 


4061.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  are  the  parish 
priest  of  Kinsale  ? — Yes. 

4062.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment  ? 

My  appointment  took  jdace  on  the  7th  of  August, 

bat  I have  been  here  only  a month. 

4063.  What  schools  are  there  at  present  for  Catholic 
education  in  the  town  l — For  girls  there  are  excellent 
National  Schools  conducted  by  nuns.  The  Carmelite 
Friars  teach  classics  to  some  boys.  I have  two 
National  Schools  for  the  education  of  boys.  It  is  one 
house  with  two  separate  rooms,  which  count  as  two 
separate  schools. 

4064.  How  many  boys  have  you  in  those  schools  ? 

At  present  tho  attendance  is  not  satisfactory,  about 

00  in  the  one  and  70  or  SO  in  the  other. 

4065.  Is  there  any  money  applicable  for  carrying 
on  these  schools  except  the  grant  from  the  National 
Board  1 — None,  except  the  ordinary  fees,  and  in  one 
of  the  schools  scarcely  any  fees  are  received,  for  the 
children  are  of  the  poorest  class. 

4066.  How  do  you  hold  the  school  premises  ? — By 
lease,  at  a rent  of  £5  per  annum. 

4067.  Is  there  any  Intermediate  school  in  Kinsale  ? 
— The  Carmelite  Friars  have  a classical  school,  so  has 
Mr.  Donnelly.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  called  Inter- 
mediate. 

4068.  Which  is  the  nearest? — I think  Cork  would 
he  the  nearest. 

4069.  You  mentioned  that  some  boys  go  from 
Kinsale  into  Cork  for  education? — I have  heard  that 
they  go  to  Cork,  Dublin,  Tcrenure,  for  such  education 
as  they  would  receive  at  home  if  there  were  schools 
in  Kinsale.  of  a sullieiently  high  character. 

4070.  Rev.  Dr.  Moixoy. — Do  they  go  to  Cork  as 
day  boys? — Yes,  they  go  by  train  every  morning. 

4071.  What  sort  of  accommodation  have  you  got  in 
your  present  school? — As  regards  tho  building,  tho 
schools  are  in  tho  centre  of  the  promises  belonging  to 
tho  convent,  anil  it  is  a great  disadvantage.  As  regards 
the  size,  each  room  is  47  by  25£  feet.  Both  would  give 
accommodation  to  300  children,  but  they  are  situated 
in  a position  which  makes  it  mast  desirable  for  me  to 
get  other  premises — to  have  a now  school,  and  then  to 
get  a now  stall’ of  teachers,  or  at  least  a nowhead  teacher, 
and  commence  without  the  disadvantage  which  attache 
to  schools  that  have  not  beon  of  a sullieiently  high 
character. 

4072.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — If  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  endowment  was  intended  for 
higher  education  than  that  given  in  a National  school, 
and  if  the  promises  were  set  apart  for  a National 
school,  what  rent  would  you  consider  it  fair  to  put 
upon  them.  In  other  words  what  would  you  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  them  for  the  purposes  of  your  National 
school? — As  the  premises  were  given  for  the  purposes 
of  the  community,  and  as  it  is  for  that  object  that  I 
would  require  the  ground,  1 don’t  think  it  would  be 
at  all  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of 
this  endowment  to  put  a rent  upon  it. 

4073.  If  a rent  was  put  upou  these  premises,  that 
rent  would  be  part  of  an  endowment  for  intermediate 
education.  As  part  of  that  endowment  how  much 
do  you  think  this  plot  of  ground  is  worth  ? — As  I 
don’t  contemplate  haviug  a separate  school  for  inter- 
mediate education  I have  not  considered  the  value  of 
this  ground,  nor  would  I accept  the  ground  on  such  a 
condition.  Myproposal  is  to  have  a first  class  National 
school,  and  not  anything  that  would  be  called  a 
separate  Intermediate  school. 

4074.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  be  worth  the  £7  a 


year  that  the  tenant  pays  at  present? — I ask  for 
ground  with  a view  to  educating  the  youth  of  the 
town,  and  I don’t  think  I should  be  taxed  for  the  use  of 
the  ground,  if  I use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
granted. 

4075.  And  the  purpose  for  which  this  endowment 
was  granted  was  ? — A grammar  school. 

4076.  Though  you  propose  to  use  it  for  a National 
school,  you  also  propose  to  separate  the  primary  educa- 
tion from  the  higher  education,  and  to  make  the  latter 

suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kinsale? 

Yes. 

4077.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  found  at 
Baiulon  a National  school  teacher,  under  a Protestant 
manager,  who  was  teaching  classics,  and  was  qualified 
to  supply  a considerable  want  in  that  way — that  is,  as 
I understand,  what  you  propose? — Exactly.  And, 
moreover,  I propose  having  navigation  taught — a 
tiling  much  required  in  every  community  situated  as 
the  people  of  Kinsale  are.  That  is  a subject  that  could 
be  taught  in  a National  school,  and  would  come  within 
the  scope  of  a grammar  school,  and,  I think,  the 
programme  in  my  school  would  comprise  all  that 
could  be  contemplated  by  tlio  founder  of  this  bequest. 

4078.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  it  part  of  your  plan  to 
close  one  of  your  existing  schools  if  yon  get  the  means  of 
establishing  the  school  you  have  described  1 — My  plan 
would  be,  if  I got  a sito,  to  build  largo  premises  quite 
sutlicient  for  all  tho  wants  of  the  Catholic  population, 
or  any  others  who  might  wish  to  come  to  the  school, 
and  then  to  hand  over  to  the  nuns  of  course  for  a con- 
sideration, the  premises  which  I hold  at  present,  a3  the 
schools  are  little  less  than  a nuisance  to  the  community 
within  whoso  grounds  they  stand ; and,  moreover,  ou 
account  of  their  position  they  .are  not  so  desirable  for 
tho  purpose  of  a male  school.  I wish  to  get  rid  of  them 
for  a consideration,  and  build  new  schools. 

4079.  What  is  tho  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  in  Kinsale? — About  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
population — say  about  4,000. 

4080.  Why  do  you  want  to  take  tho  school  premises 
away  from  tho  convent? — The  schools  are  surrounded 
by  tho  con  vent  premises — yon  may  see  them  by  and 
by,  and  I believo  yon  will  find  that  they  are  a 
nuisance  to  the  religious  community — moreover,  be- 
ing within  their  premises,  they  arc  not  so  approach- 
ab  le,  nor  so  desirable  as  schools  for  boys  as  I would  wish. 
The  nuns,  would  give  mo  a consideration  for  giving 
up  these  schools,  and  if  I can  provide,  as  I hope, 
a suitable  site,  I will  erect  large  schools  in  wliiok  I 
shall  have  a first-class  education  for  the  people  of 
the  town. 

4081 . The  nuns  have  a girls’  sohool  ? — A very  large 
school. 

4082.  How  would  they  use  those  rooms  which  you 
say  will  accommodate  300  children  ? — They  would 
use  them  for  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  their 
institute  is  intended.  A house  of  refuge  is  an 
important  one  of  these.  They  had  to  build  last  year 
an  additional  story  to  their  schools,  so  large  the 
attendance  of  pupils. 

4083.  In  whom  are  your  schools  vested  ?■  to 

trustees.  T have  their  names,  _ 

4084.  Are  they  the  same  trustees  as  the  trustees  ol 
the  convent  ? — No,  they  are  separate  trustees. 

4085.  Then  the  building  is  not  on  the  property  o 
the  convent  ? — It  is  not  on  convent  property.  They 
have  no  control  over  it,  but  it  is  within  their  premises. 

4086.  It  is  in  fact  surrounded  by  the  property  o 
the  nuns,  but  is  not  on  their  premises  ? — Not  on  their 
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premises — within  their  premises— being  bounded  on  4087.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— There  is  no  Chiistian 
three  sides  by  convent  ground,  and  on  the  fourth  by  Brothers’  school  in  Kinsale?— No. 
the  street. 


Rev.  J.  L.  Darling,  M.A.,  sworn. 


4088.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — You  are  the 
incumbent  of  Kinsale  1 — I tun. 

4089.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? — 
Since  July,  1881. 

4090.  What  is  the  Protestant  population  of  Kin- 
sale  l_I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  parish.  I have 
about  500,  and  I suppose  there  are  00  Wesleyans  at 
least,  That  is  only  ono  part  cf  the  town.  I have 
nothing  to  do  with  tbo  parish  of  llincurran  which 
embraces  a small  portion  of  the  town  along  the  quay, 
the  barracks,  and  all  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
Summercove — all  form  part  of  the  parish  of  Rin- 
curran. 

4091.  Who  is  the  incumbent  of  llincurran  1 — The 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Meade. 

4092.  What  school  have  you  under  Protestant 
management  in  the  town! — I speak  again  for  my 
own  part — there  is  an  infant  school,  and  I have  a 
parochial  school.  It  is  held  in  a parochial  hall  called 
the  Fisherman’s  Hall.  I have  no  school  building, 
but  I have  a mistress,  and  all  I am  able  to  raise  to 
pay  this  mistress  is  about  X45,  and  I raise  that  with 
great  difficulty. 

4093.  Is  your  school  attended  by  the  children, 
and  maintained  by  the  members  of  your  own  church  ? 
—Yes,  it  1ms  been  always. 

4094.  Is  there  any  other  school  under  Protestant 
management  in  Kinsale? — No  other  school  in  the 
town  of  Kinsale  than  those  I mention. 

4095.  Is  your  infant  school  in  connection  with  tho 
National  Board! — No,  it  is  a private  school  practi- 
cally under  a committee  of  ladies. 

4096.  Is  the  school  held  in  the  Fisherman’s  Hall 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  ! — It  is  not. 
In  fact  the  lease  under  which  we  hold  the  pre- 
mises forbids  our  having  a National  school  on  the 
premises. 

4097.  Do  you  hold  the  promises  on  lease! — Yes. 

4098.  From  whom! — Dr.  Dorman. 

4099.  How  long  is  tho  lease  made! — I cannot  say. 
There  is  one  of  tho  trustees  present,  and  perhaps  ho 
can  answer  that  question. 

4100.  Wluit  is  youv  attendance  iu  those  two  schools 
taken  together! — The  average  attendance  is  at  present 
about  sixty  or  seventy. 

4101.  Why  are  not  these  schools  iu  connection  with 
die  National  Board  1 — Because  neither  of  them  can 
lie  placed  iu  connection  with  the  National  Board  as 
long  as  they  are  held  in  the  present  buildings.  The 
trustees  of  the  infant  school  would  not  approve  of 
placing  it  in  connection  with  tho  Board,  and  my 
present  school  is  under  the  charge  of  the  vestry  of 
Kinsale  Church,  and  they  are  quite  willing  to  get  it 
under  the  Board  if  the  building  was  suitable. 

4102.  Is  the  building  suitable! — It  is  a parochial 
hall  meant  for  religious  meetings.  It  is  not  a school- 
house  at  all,  and  it  is  not  suitable  for  a schoolhouse ; 
and  there  is  a clause  iu  the, lease  which  forbids  our 
holding  any  National  school  in  it.  The  consequence 
18  I cannot  have  a National  school  unless  I can  get 
a building  or  a site  on  which  to  build. 

4103.  I thought  I saw  a statement  to  the  effect 
that  you  rented  a house  for  a school! — That  was 
before  my  time.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Daunt,  my  predecessor, 
^ give  you  information  about  that. 

4104.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Was  that  closed  before 
you  arrived! — Yes. 

4105.  Why  was  it  closed  ! — I do  not  know  all  the 
circumstances.  I have  nothing  bub  hearsay,  but  Mr. 
Daunt  is  present,  who  will  be  able  to  give  you  accurate 
^formation. 

4106.  Lord  Justice  FxtzGibbon. — Did  you  think 


of  looking  for  a building  grant  from  the  National 
Board!  — We  did,  hut  for  some  reason  or  other  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a sito  that  would  be  suitable. 
They  have  been  inquiring  long  beforo  my  time,  and 
Mr.  Daunt  was  beating  about  Kinsale  for  long  enough 
everywhere  to  find  a suitable  site  and  he  did  not 
succeed. 

4107.  Is  there  any  spare  church  ground! — There 
is  not.  I have  had  five  vestry  meetings  to  try  and 
find  a suitable  site  to  erect  a building  for  school 
purposes.  When  I failed  I tried  to  get  a grant  from 
the  Erasmus'  Smith’s  Board,  but  they  declined  to  give 
me  one.  I have  been,  I may  say,  struggling  under 
great  disadvantage  to  keep  the  school  going.  Some 
of  my  young  people  are  going  to  Cork  for  their 
education. 

4108.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  many  are  going  to 
Cork  1 — I know  five  at  least. 

4109.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  they  going  to  a 
National  school  in  Cork !— I don’t  know  where  they 
are  going. 

4110.  But  they  go  in  and  out  every  day! — Yes,  by 
train. 

4111.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — What  provision 
is  there  for  obtaining  anything  better  than  a National 
Board  education  in  Kinsale  1— There  is  only  a private 
school  that  any  of  my  boys  would  go  to, 

4112.  Are  those  boys  who  are  going  to  Cork  of  the 
Intermediate  age — are  they  over  fourteen! — Yes, 
they  ara  about  that  age  or  older.  Most  of  them  are 
older.  There  is  a private  school  kept  by  Mr. 
Donnelly,  who  taaehos  classics,  he  has  been  success- 
ful with  some  of  his  pupils,  but  parents  will  not  bn 
always  satisfied  with  tho  teaching  of  a master,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  some  parents  don't  send  their 
pupils  there. 

4113.  Professor  Dougherty. — I suppose  those  boys 
going  into  Cork  would  go  to  an  Intermediate  school 
in  Kinsale  if  there  was  one  1 — I feel  perfectly  certain 
of  it. 

4114.  Is  Mr.  Donnelly’s  a private  school! — Yes. 
He  is  a Protestant,  but  thero  is  no  religious  element 
of  any  kind  about  the  school. 

4115.  The  hoys  are  supposed  to  be  provided  at 
home  with  spiritual  instruction ! — The  school  is  for 
any  one  of  any  religious  denomination  who  will  semi 
children  to  it.  It  is  a private  school  for  which  he 
charges  certain  fees  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
there  are  children  of  both  denominations  who  go 
there,  and  their  parents  think  they  get  a proper  edu- 
cation. 

4116.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  substantial 
demand  for  Intermediate  education  in  Kinsale! — I 
don’t  think  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  young  people 
here  to  avail  themselves  of  a purely  Intermediate 
school.  I don’t  think  that  any  Intermediate  school, 
pure  and  simple,  w required  in  Kinsale.  I agree  with 
what  Canon  Cotter  said  and  with  him  I believe,  that 
what  would  be  best  for  Kinsale  would  be  a superior 
National  school  such  as  ho  has  described. 

4117.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  both  agree  perfectly 
as  to  that,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  you  would  each 
like  to  get  the  whole  of  this  endowment!— ^ Yes. 

4118.  Dr.  Traill. — Supposing  the  ground  was 
given  to  you  to  build  a place  for  Intermediate  edu- 
cation what  would  you  consider  the  letting  worth  for 
a school! — I am  paying  for  the  building  iu  which  I 
hold  the  school  £3  a yoar  ground  rent. 

4119.  Would  you  consider  this  worth  £7 1 — I think 
we  would  have  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
school  if  wo  were  taxed  to  the  extent  of  £7,  it  would 
lead  probably  to  the  failure  of  the  school. 


Oct.  19,  lli87. 
Very  Rev. 
John  Canon 
Colter,  r.r. 


Rev.  J.  L. 
Darling,  m.a 
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Oa.  id,  1887.  4120.  That  is  what  Canon  Cotter  said  ? — In  fact  I 

_ substantially  agree  with  him  in  everything  he  said. 

iJarUdc  M a 1 have  the  whole  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the 
1 ' ’ school  at  present,  and  I know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get- 
subscriptions. 

4121.  You  could  not  pay  more  than  £3  ? — We  pay 
£3  rent  for  the  lia.ll,  and  we  use  it  for  other  purposes, 
and  so  the  expense  does  not  fall  on  the  school  fees 
at  all. 

4122.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  utilise  this  endow- 
ment in  providing  exhibitions  in  Intermediate  edu- 
cation for  promising  boys  of  Kinsale  wherever 
educated  ? — I scarcely  think  that  that  would  meet  the 
wants  of  the  town,  and  it  certainly  would  not  help  me 
in  carrying  oat  the  very  difficult  task  which  devolves 
upon  me  a3  incumbent  of  tliis  place.  The  Wesleyan 
body  is  a very  .-small  body  here,  and  they  have  not 
thought  it  desirable  to  set  up  a separate  school.  Their 
children  came  to  my  school,  nnd  I therefore  practically 
feel  myself  responsible  for  thorn  also. 

4123.  I suppose  to  give  you  any  substantial  help 
yon  would  require  the  whole  of  this  endowment? — It 
was  for  that  reason  we  applied  for  the  whole — because 
wo  didn’t  think  it  worth  dividing.  If  I am  to  have  a 
good  National  school  at  all  I must  build  oue,  and  J 
must  obtain  many  local  contributions  in  order  to  obtain 
the  grant  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  wliat  is 
accumulated  from  tliis  endowment  I am  sure  would 
not  be  more  than  enough  to  build  a proper  sekoolhouse, 
including,  perhaps,  rooms  for  the  master. 

4124.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  in  fact  it  would  not 
be  worth  your  while  to  go  in  for  this  endowinont  at  all 
unless  you  get  the  whole  of  it? — I -think  not,  and  that 
is  the  opinion  of  tlio  members  of  my  congregation. 

4125.  Considering  the  small  amount  of  the  endow- 
ment, and  that  it  is  proposed  to  expend  it  on  a 

, National  school,  do  you  think  classical  languages  are 

the  kind  of  education  that  is  most  wan  ted? — Tliuru  are 
some  who  might  require  elementary  classics — those 
who  intend  to  read  for  a profession — but  as  a rule  I 
think  not;  for  the  children  whom  wo  would  have 


going  there  would  bo  poor  young  fishermen’s  children 
and  the  children  of  shopkeepers  for  whom  a com' 
mercial  education  would  be  more  wanted. 

412G.  Do  you  think  that  by  giving  them  a superior 
primary  education  you  would  fit  them  for  their  career 
in  life  better  ? — That  is  my  idea.  I was  for  four  ycarS 
in  Bidlymodan,  and  I established  a boys’  National 
school  there,  and  I know  the  advantage  of  that  class  of 
instruction  very  well.  The  vestry  there  purchased  the 
bouse  and  set  up  a school  similar  to  that  which  I would 
like  to  see  established  hero. 

4127.  The  bulk  of  your  population  is  chiefly  of  the 
fishing  class  ? — I have  only  u few  fishermen’s  families. 
The  bulk  of  tlio  fishermen  are  Canon  Cotter's  people. 

4128.  Then  your  jieople  are  of  the  shopkeepine 
class? — I have  a good  many  of  that  class  and 
merchants.  Thoro  are  gentlemen  in  high  positions  as 
merchants — Mr.  Acton  and  others  whose  children  are 
educated  with  mo.  I may  mention  that  Canon  Daunt 
my  predecessor,  was  a pupil  of  the  endowed  school 
himself. 

4129.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  this  endowment 
has  been  diverted  from  its  origiual  purpose?— I i.hinl- 
what  I propose  is  no  doubt  diverting  it  from  its  original 
jmrpo.se.  It  was  intended  to  be  a grammar  school 
formerly,  but  I don't  think  thoro  is  room  for  an  Inter- 
mediate school  here  now. 

4130.  Professor  Dougherty.—  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  there  in  a.  demand  for  Intermediate  educa- 
cation  in  tlio  town  of  Kinsale  ? — There  is  a limited 
demand  for  it,  there  is  no  doubt. 

4131.  But  this  is  a very  limited  endowment! — 
Yes. 

Mr.  IF.  II.  Bird,  i .r. — This  endowment  was  allright 
until  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Town  Commissioners. 
The  school  was  carried  on  very  well,  and  it  gave  a very 
good  education.  Tlio  late  Dean  Daunt  was  educated 
in  that  school,  and  Professor  Townsend,  of  Galway 
College. 

Rev.  J.  I.  Darling. — I have  stated  that  I believe 
that  this  was  the  original  intention. 


lie.-.  Canon 


Itov.  Canon  Daunt,  M.A.,  sworn. 


4132.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — You  are  Rector 
of  Queenstown  ? — Yes. 

4133.  You  were  Incumbent  of  Kinsale  before  going 
to  Queenstown? — Yos,  from  1871  to  1881. 

4134.  Wo3  the  old  school  in  operation  while  you 
were  inciunlient  ? — It  was  in  existence  for  two  years 
after  I came  here,  My  old  master,  Mr.  Purdue,  was 
in  charge,  and  when  he  died  the  Town  Commissioners 
appointed  a gentlomnn  in  his  place,  and  ho  continued 
in  office  for  a year. 

4135.  "Wliat  was  the  condition  of  the  school  during 
the  two  years  ? — Mr.  Purdue  was  sixty-five  years  old, 
and  he  was  quite  beyond  his  work,  and  the  school  was 
in  a very  low  state.' 

4136.  Had  ho  any  boarders  1 — He  had  no  boarders. 
He  was  a bachelor. 

4137.  How  many  day  boys  hod  he? — When  I was 
in  the  school  he  had  an  immense  number — when  he 
died  ho  had  only  about  eight, 

4138.  Dr.  Traill. — Yon  were  educated  there? — 
Yes,  I was,  and  my  brother. 

4139.  "Wus  Mr.  Purdue  at  that  time  the  master? — 
Yes,  he  was. 

4140.  Do  you  remember  any  time  when  it  was  under 
any  other  master  than  Mr.  Purdue? — No,  I do  not. 

4141.  How  many  day  boys  wove  there  when  you 
were  receiving  your  own  education  there? — About 
twenty-five  when  I first  went  there. 

4142.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — When  was  that! — About 
1S53  or  1854. 

1 143..  Lord  Justice  Naish.  — Were  all  those  day  boys 
from  Kinsale  1 — Yes. 

4144  What  religious  denomination  did  they  belong 


to  ? — They  belonged  to  every  denomination.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  there  aro  now  priests. 

4145.  What  was  the  course  of  education? — A 
classical  and  general  education. 

4146.  Rev.  Dr.  Molxoy. — When  you  came  here  as 
incumliout,  thoro  wore  about  eight  day  boys? — Yes. 

4 147.  Wore  they  of  all  denominations? — Tlioy  were. 

4148.  Wliat  number  of  Catholics? — I think  about 
throe  or  four  wlion  I was  there.  "When  I left  and  when 
the  master  died  there  were,  I think,  two  or  three.  I 
remember  a largo  number  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town 
who  were  Roman  Catholics  and  whose  children  attended 
there. 

. 4149.  When  did  the  Roman  Catholics  ccaso  to  come 
in  such  numbers  ? — Tho  school  fell  away,  I think,  from 
the  feebleness  of  poor  old  Mr.  Purdue. 

4150.  When  there  were  twenty-five  day  boys,  in 
your  time,  how  many  were  Catholics  ? — I should  think 
about  eight  or  ten.  When  I came  to  the  parish  it  was 
felt  at  once  that  there  wns  great  need  for  a school. 

4151.  At  tlmt  time  was  tlio  school  under  tlio  control 
of  the  Corporation  1 — Yes,  the  master  was  presented  by 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  Purdue  wna  named  and  appointed 
by  the  old  Corporation,  not  by  the  Town  Coomis- 
sionprs. 

4152.  Then  tho  falling  off  in  the  number  of  pupils 
occurred  in  tho  time  of  tho  teacher  who  was  appointed 
before  the  nomination  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Town 
Commissioners? — Precisely,  and  never  seemed  to  rise. 

4153.  Tho  fulling  away,  therefore,  of  the  school  from 
its  flourishing  condition  took  place  before  the  present 
Town  Commissioners  got  the  nomination  of  the  school- 
master ? — Yes. 

4154.  And  it  was  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  pre- 
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sent  Town  Commissioners  ? — No ; it  was  due  to  the 
age  of  the  poor  old  man,  Mr.  Purdue,  who  was  entirely 
l.cyond  his  work. 

4155.  Do  you  oonsider  that  & man  is  beyond  his 
uork  at  the  age  of  sixty-fivo  1 — I do  not ; but  Mr. 
Pnrdue  got  into  a rather  lowev  way  of  doing  his  work. 
When  T came  to  the  parish  a committee  was  appointed 
to  get  up  a higher  class  National  school,  and  wo  did 
that  and  paid  a very  considerable  amount. 

4156.  Lord  Justice  Naisii.  — Was  it  after  Mr. 
Purdue’s  death  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
that  school  ?— It  was. 

4157.  What  was  done  ? — A committee  was  appointed 
of  members  of  all  Protestant  denominations  in  the  town, 
and  we  got  a first  of  first  class  master  who  could  teach 
classics,  aud  he  set  up  Ms  school.  The  gentry  all  round 
the  country  sent  their  children  to  it,  and  it  flourished 
for  some  tima 

4158.  In  what  buildings  1 — Wc  had  to  rent  a house, 
we  could  not  got  any  placo  to  build  a National  school. 
T tried  ail  over  the  town,  and  I could  not  get  a site 
that  the  National  Board  would  pass. 

4159.  How  many  children  came  to  this  school  1 — I 
think  there  were  seventy  on  the  roll. 

4160.  Professor  Dougherty. — Was  it  a classical 
school  ? — Tire  master  taught  chissics,  hut  it  was  a 
higher  National  school. 

4161.  Dr.  Tea  i u.. — Had  you  a salary  from  the 
National  Board  for  him  ? — Yes. 

4162.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  did  that 
experiment  fail  ? — We  had  to  pay  a very  heavy 
rent  for  the  premises,  the  expenses  were  always 
far  in  excess  of  the  receipts.  In  consequence  of  that 
we  got  into  debt. 

4163.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  those  sons  of  the  gentry 
pay  anything  for  their  education  ? — Yes,  they  all  paid. 
Some  £1  a quarter.  No  ono  paid  more. 

4164.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — A school  of  70 
pupils  in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  one 
would  have  thought,  oould  hold  its  ground  even  with 
those  fees  ? — But  there  was  a number  of  veiy  poor 
children,  fishermen’s  children  who  paid  nothing. 

4165.  In  Bandon,  with  an  attendance  of  less  than 
70,  the  master  has  an  income  which  readies  £140  a 
year  l—1 That  may  he  quite  possible. 

4166.  Rev.  Dr.  Moi.loy. — Your  school  was  under 
the  National  Boaul? — Yes. 

4166a.  And  the  gentry  sent  children  who  paid  small 
fees?— Yes,  some  fanner’s  sons  came,  and  the  children 
of  the  town  used  to  come,  and  others  wo  let  in  with- 
out paying — the  poorer  children  of  the  town. 

4167.  But  there  are  many  schools  in  the  country 
which  aro  able  to  maintain  thnmsulves  under  those 
conditions? — The  experiment  failed  hero. 

4168.  What  was  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
for  the  two  years  beforo  it  was  closed  ? — There  were 
not  so  many,  75  was  tlio  largest  number  we  had. 

4160.  About  what  time  was  that? — About  1876. 

4170.  It  was  closed  about  18S0  ? — I think  so. 

4171.  Did  thenumbera  fall  off  gradually  from  1876 
to  1880? — They  used  to  oscillate.  Sometimes  we 
would  have  a very  considerable  number,  and  then 
many  of  those  would  go  out  to  situations. 

4172.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Were  you  in- 
cumbent at  the  time  that  the  premises,  held  uuder 
clauses  prohibiting  a National  school,  were  got 
possesion  of?— I was,  when  the  Fisherman’s  Hall 
was  got,  the  room  called  the  Fisherman’s  Hall. 

4173.  Who  are  the  lessors  ? — Dr.  Dorman  owns  the 
land. 

4174.  Did  he  put  in  the  condition  that  the  house 
was  not  to  be  used  for  any  school  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board  1— Yes,  there  is  a lino  of  £50  to  be 
paid  to  the  landlord  if  a National  school  is  started 
were. 

,,  -^r-  Traill. — Who  are  the  representatives  of 

the  landlord?— He  is  alive. 

4176.  Do  you  think  he  would  relent? — He  would 
not,  under  any  terms  whatever. 


4177.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  had  in  Ban-  Oct.  io,  iss;. 
don  most  striking  evidence  about  this.  The  school  ^ Canon 
was  kept  under  such  restrictions  as  you  speak  of.  Down  °m°". 
There  were  13  or  14  very  poor  children — some  sent  by 

the  Protestant  Orphau  Society — getting  a very  inferior 
education ; and  all  the  children  from  that  parish,  and 
from  all  the  parishes  around,  who  could  possibly  bn 
drawn  away  were  going  to  the  nearest  National  schools, 
included  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  schools.  Not- 
withstanding that  experience,  the  miserable  place  to 
which  I have  referred  was  kept  up. 

4178.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  recollect  what 
fees  were  paid  by  the  day  pupils  who  got  a classical 
education  at  your  schools? — £4. 

4179.  In  the  most  flourishing  times  how  many  might 
have  been  paying  these  fees? — I suppose  not  more 
than  3 or  4 paid  £4. 

4180.  Was  there  a graduated  scale? — Yes.  The 

farm  era  paid  very  much  less  in  the  way  of  fees,  while 
Boms  paid  very  much  less  still,  and  some  paid  no  fees 
at  all. 

4181.  What  was  the  rent  of  the  house  ? -I  think  it 
was  £1 5 or  £20. 

4182.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  know  what 
the  attendance  was  the  year  before  the  school 
was  closed  ? — In  1874  there  were  60  boys  and  18  girls; 
in  1875,  72  boys  and  30  girls ; in  1876,  50  boys  and 
25  girls;  and  in  1879  tbero  were  43  boys  and  24 
girls. 

4183.  Was  this  gradual  decrease  in  numbers 
due  to  a gradual  decrease  in  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation ? — I don’t  kuow.  I think  it  was.  I remember 
some  of  those  boys  who  came  subsequently  went 
out  to  situations,  aud  that,  just  at  that  time,  there 
wore  no  boys  to  como  in  aud  take  tlioir  places. 

•1 184.  Hus  the  Protestant  population  of  Kinsale 
been  diminishing  ? — Not  much — I don’t  think  so. 

4185.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I observe  from 
the  figures  which  you  have  given  us  that  It  is  not 
the  condition  of  the  times  that  affeot  this  matter,  be- 
causo  your  best  time  was  in  1876,  and  you  went  down 
up  to  1879,  when  we  found  in  other  places  the  veal 
effects  of  the  depression  began  to  tell  upon  the  schodia'i 
— Tho  real  difficulty  we  were  always  in,  wn3  that  wo 
lmd  to  pay  such  an  amount  in  rent,  repairs,  and  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  school  from  the  want  of 
suitable  promises,  that  we  were  not  able  to  keep  it 
up.  My  uncle,  Captain  Heard,  used  to  let  us  draw 
upon  him  very  kindly  for  money — but  the  school  was 
largely  in  debt; 

4.186.  What  were  the  oppressive  charges  that  you 
had  to  meet? — Bent,  repairs,  and  a great  many  other 
charges,  cleaning  the  school  and  so  on. 

4187.  But  you  would  have  to  bear  the  cliarges  for 
repairing  and  cleaning  the  school,  even  if  you  were  to 
establish  a new  school? — Yes,  of  course. 

4188.  Professor  Doughkrtt. — Did  you  supplement 
tho  income  of  the  school  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ? 

— The  master  was  guaranteed  a certain  amount  by' 
the  committee,  and  they  then  looked  to  the  fees  to 
meet  this  guarantee. 

4189.  Had  the  members  of  the  committee  ever  to 
pay  the  guarantee  ? — Yes,  they  had.  The  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  the  fees  was  very  considerable. 

4190.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  would  it 
co3t  to  build  a school  to  give  accommodation  for  the 
Protestant  children? — I don’t  know.  The  Fisher- 
man’s Hall  cost  £400.  I think  from  £300  to  £40(> 
would  be  about  the  cost  of  building  a National 
school. 

4191.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  you  are  aware  the 
National  Board  grant  £233  for  every  £350,  and  £350 
would  build  a sufficient  school  for  the  numbers  under 
the  National  Board. 

4192.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— If  we  were  to 
enable  the  Protestants  to  build  a proper  schoolhouse 
here  with  the  assistance  of  the  State — do  you  think 
you  could  maintain  it  ? — I don’t  know,  really. 

4193.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is  a curious  fact  that 
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the  Protestants  of  Kinsale  have  had  at  two  different 
periods  a flourishing  school  in  this  town  ; the  first  was 
this  endowed  school  under  Mr.  Purdue,  and  the  second 
was  established  by  themselves.  Both  schools  reached 
a certain  degree  of  prosperity,  both  gradually  declined, 
and  both  were  eventually  closed  while  under  Protes- 
tant management  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Purdue’s  was  closed 
because  there  was  not  the  material  to  keep  up  a school 
of  that  class, 

4194.  Dr.  Tkaill. — But  it  didn’t  close  during  his 
life  ? — No. 

4195.  It  was  not  closed  under  Protestant  manage- 
ment except  by  his  death  ? — Yes. 

4196.  It  was  closed  during  Mr.  Hogan's  time  ? — 
The  people  scattered  about  and  went  away,  and  there 
really  were  not  boys,  of  tire  class  he  wished  to  teach, 
in  the  town  to  come  to  his  school  within  ten  years  of 
his  death. 

4197.  There  was  not  the  same  demand  for  classical 
education  ? — There  was  not  the  same  demand  for  a 
liigher  class  school,  and  tlio  school  simply  died  out 
because  wo  could  not  get  the  fees  and  got  into  debt. 

4198.  You  didn’t  succeed  in  subscribing  the  neces- 
sary amount? — We  didn’t  try  that. 

4199.  But  that  is  what  everybody  is  trying  every- 
where. There  must  be  local  efforts  ? — Yes,  we  do  it 
at  Queenstown.  It  was  mismanaged  here,  no  doubt,  but 
the  material  in  1879  had  greatly  diminished. 

4200.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the  boys 
who  wouldhavebeeneducated  in  tkisschoolif  it  had  con- 
tinued toexist,  do  they  get  anyeducationnow  elsewhere? 
— The  boys  were  drawn  very  much  from  the  country. 
I don't  know  enough  of  the  local  circumstances  of  this 
district  for  the  last  ten  years  to  be  able  to  answer 
your  question.  I am  out  of  it  at  least  seven  years. 

4201.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh  (to  Rev.  Mr. 
Darling). — Can  you  tell  u*  what  has  become  of  the 
boys  who  used  to  go  to  the  school  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Darling — I don’t  know.  I could  not 
toll  you. 

4202.  Are  there  any  number  of  Protestants  in  the 
National  schools  about  Kinsale? — Not  that  I know 
of — not  within  any  reasonable  distance  of  Kinsale. 

4203.  Do  Protestant  boys  go  to  National  schools 
under  Catholic  management? 

Rev.  Mr.  Darling. — Some  boys  go  in,  as  I men- 
tioned, to  Cork  by  train — some  gentlemen’s  sons, 
such  as  Mr.  Acton  here.  Bub  there  are  not  many 
•hoys  who  need  primary  education. 

4204.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — We  find  that  ten  years 
ago  there  was  a sohool  in  which  seventy  Protestant 
pupils  were  being  educated.  That  school  is  closed. 
Where  are  the  Protestant  pupils  now  educated  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Darling. — I have  about  sixty  pupils. 
A large  number  attend  what  is  called  the  infant 


school.  It  was  meant  for  an  infant  school  but 
owing  to  the  confidence  that  the  parents  have  i the 
mistress,  I see  children  up  to  twelve  years  of  as 
still  attending  it.  I have  in  the  "Fisherman's  Hal 
ns  it  is  called,  a daily  school  which  I established  sinw 
I came  hero.  There  wore  thirty-six  girls,  but  lately 
the  number  lias  decreased  because  the  education  is 
not  of  the  class  I would  like  to  give,  and  some  of 
them  have  gone  to  Canon  Cotter. 

4205.  What  you  really  want  is  a site  for  a school 
which  you  could  place  under  the  National  Board 
and  get  the  benefit  of  their  grant  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Darling.— Yes,  exactly.  I cannot  get 
their  grant  at  all  at  present.  I am  obliged  to  raise 
voluntaiy  subscriptions,  and  my  belief  is  that  I 
could  obtain  much  larger  voluntary  subscriptions 
towards  a National  school 

420.6.  I suppose  you  recognise  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  give  the  whole  of  this  endowment  to  both 
parties? 

Rev.  Mr.  Darling. — Of  course. 

4207.  Lord  Justico  PitzGibbon. — Nor  can  we 
divide  this  little  rentcharge  without  making  it  worth 
nothing  to  either.  But  you  have  got  sixty  children 
and  that  number  is  capable  of  increase.  Therefore 
you  have  a number  that  places  you  beyond  risk  of 
losing  the  National  Board  grant.  The  National 
Board  would  pay  the  salaries,  and  by  inspection  see 
that  the  school  is  maintained  up  to  the  required 
standard  of  National  Board  efficiency,  and  if  we  gave 
you  the  means  of  building  a schoolhouse— if  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  the  restrictions  which  are  at 
present  damaging  tlio  cause  of  education— it  would 
enable  you  to  set  up  a school  under  the  management 
of  a parochial  body  of  your  own  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Darling. — I am  quite  certain  of  that. 
I set  up  the  Ballymodan  Boys’  National  school,  and  I 
have  some  experience  in  these  matters,  and  some 
gentlemen  of  liberal  means  would  perhaps  join  us  and 
subscribe  to  tlio  school,  I would  gather  subscriptions 
and  get  in  foes,  and  I hojie  and  trust  no  such  collapse 
would  occur  again,  or,  at  least,  such  need  never  occur, 
under  improved  management. 

4208.  W e are  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a vacant  site  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Darling. — The  town  is  very  narrow,  and 
space  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

4209.  But  the  buddings  do  not  appear  to  be  of  & 
veiy  unpurchaseable  character  ? 

Rev,  Mr.  Darling. — I have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  a site.  Mr.  Daunt  tried  for  years,  and  lie 
never  could  find  a site  in  a suitable  position  that 
would  give  us  room  for  a playground — one  such  as 
would  be  required  by  the  National  Board. 


W.  H.  Bird,  j.p.,  sworn. 


4210.  Lord  Justice  Naisil — You  are  anxious  to 
put  before  us  any  views  in  reference  to  the  Kinsale 
School? — I merely  wish  to  state  that  I have  had  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  school  in  former  days 
when  Mr.  Purdue  was  the  master. 

4211.  Do  you  reside  near  Kinsale? — I have  re- 
sided on  and  off  in  Kinsale  for  forty-eight  years. 
I was  myself  educated  entirely  at  this  school  in  Mr. 
Purdue's  time.  I entered  Trinity  College  from  that 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  the  late  Dean  Daunt, 
Professor  Townsend,  of  Galway  College,  and  in  fact 
all  the  gentlemen  in  and  about  this  town  were 
educated  there,  and  all  the  respectable  merchants  of  the 
town — at  least  a great  many  of  them. 

4212.  Was  it  a classical  education  that  was  given? 
— A classical  and  general  education. 

4213.  In  your  time  what  was  the  attendance  at 
the  school?— -The  average  was  about  thirty-two — 
ranging  from  thirty  to  thirty-six. 


4214.  Were  all  day  hoys?— All  in  my  time,  except 
one,  and  he  was  some  connection  of  the  master.  ( 

4215.  We  have  heard  that  during  Mr.  Purdues 
lifetime  as  he  grew  old  the  school  fell  away  ?— -So  I 
believe,  hut  not  during  the  time  I was  there.  It 
didn’t,  in  my  memory,  go  below  thirty. 

4216.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  any  real 
want  in  Kinsale  at  present  of  a classical  school  ? 


There  i3  a great  want. 

4217.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Axe  the  same 
olass  of  pupils  to  be  found  now  in  Kinsale  as  when 
you  want  to  the  school?— Yes,  in  somewhat  lesser 
numbers. 

4218.  Since  the  establishment  of  railway  commuiu- 
cation  don’t  the  boys  of  the  class  you  speak  of  go 
larger  centres  than  this  ? — A few  are  obliged  to  go  a. 
Cork  at  great  expense  and  risk.  I myself  have 
boys  being  educated  at  present  by  a master  atbw<W 
at  my  house.  Next  year  I intend,  if  I eanaot  get  better 
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education,  to  leave  the  place  altogether,  and  go  to 
some  place  where  we  can  have  it. 

4219.  What  number  would  be  likely  to  attend  a 
school  of  the  same  class  that  you  attended  long  ago, 
if  established  now  1 — I think  they  would  have  fully 
thirty. 

4220.  How  many  of  the  thirty-two  in  your  tune 
wer0  Roman  Catholics  1 — I can  only  remember  three. 
There  may  have  been  one  or  two  more ; but  all 
I can  call  to  my  recollection  aro  a Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  in  Cork  at  present,  another  gentleman,  and 
a respectable  merchant  herein  Kinsale  who  afterwards 
went  to  London. 

4221.  Lord  JnsticeNAisn — Do  you  think  if  a classical 
school  was  started  in  Kinsale  you  could  count  on  an 
attendance  of  thirty  boys  ? — Certainly,  if  it  was  the 
class  of  education  required. 

4222.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  those  thirty  boys 
be  learning  Greek  and  Latin  ! — Greek  and  Latin — 
not  in  all  its  branches.  They  were  formerly  prepared 
generally  for  Trinity  College  in  Dublin. 

4223.  Do  yon  think  there  are  thirty  hoys  in  and 
about  Kinsale  who  want  to  go  to  Trinity  College  1 — 
No,  I don’t  know  whether  there  would  be,  but  there 
are  many  who  would  be  prepared  for  banking  institu- 
tions and  general  commercial  pursuits  of  one  kind  and 
another. 

4224.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Arc  you  the  trustee 
of  the  Fisherman’s  Hall  ! — I am  one  of  the  trustees. 

4225.  W e liavo  heard  that  there  is  a condition  in  the 
lease  that  the  building  cannot  lie  used  for  any  school 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board — is  that  so  1 — 
Fes.  Allow  me  to  state  the  roason.  This  hall  was 
built  purposely  for  the  accommodation  of  fishermen, 
who  come  here  in  great  numbers  in  the  spring. 

4226.  Do  you  mean  not  for  education  but  for 
religious  services  ? — Yes,  for  the  fishermen  of  other 
places  who  come  here  in  great  numbers.  The  Rov. 
Dr.  Craig  thought  tliero  was  a want  for  such  a pl:ico 
here,  and  he  got  subscriptions,  from  other  places 
principally,  for  the  building  of  such  a pluco,  more  as 
a place  of  worship  and  for  religious  meetings  than  for 
anything  else,  and  it  was  thought  nnodvisablo  that  it 
should  ho  over  put  under  the  control  of  the  National 
Board,  knowing  that  there  were  miles  published  by  the 
National,  Board  preventing  any  religious  mottoes  or 
such  things  being  put  upon  tho  walls. 

4227.  Lord  Justico  FitssGibbon, — Is  it  at  present 
used  as  a place  of  worship  1 — There  are  meetings  very 
often  held  in  it. 

4228.  Then  the  main  purpose  of  this  building  was 
not  that  of  a school  1 — That  is  so. 

4229.  Do  you  know  the  Infant  School  — Is  it 
under  similar  restrictions  ! — I know  the  Infant  School, 
hutldon’tknow  whether  there  was  such  a rastrictionput 
upon  them  or  not.  I have  not  anything  to  say  to  the 
Infant  School. 

4230.  How  does  the  restriction  arise  there,  Mr. 
Darling  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Darling. — I have  notliing  to  do  with  the 
Infant  School.  I do  not  control  that  school  at  all. 
It  ia  in  the  hands  of  some  ladies,  but  I know  those 
ladies,  especially  the  ladies  most  closely  interested  in 
it,  are  opposed  to  the  National  System  of  Education, 
and  that  is  the  way  the  restriction  lias  occurred. 

4281.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  a great  many 
people  who  were  so  opposed  have  changed  their  minds  ! 
— But  they  have  not  changed  their  minds. 

4232.  I believe  opposition  to  the  National  Board 
System  is  now  mainly  confined  to  ladies! — Yes,  and 
mainly  on  account  of  one  rule — about  their  not  being 
allowed  to  take  out  the  Scriptures  during  school  hours. 

4233.  If  you  established  a now  sohool  would  you 
draw  the  pupils  from  those  ladies  1 — I think  so,  those 
who  are  not  infants.  I would  apeak  to  the  parents 
and  would  say  they  ought  to  come,  and  I think  they 
would  come.  I would  not  take  away  the  infants.  I 
should  like  to.  leave  that  as  an  infant’s  school. 

4234.  Dr.  Traill. --You  would  make  a distinction 


between  the  infants  and  the  grown  children  ! — I don’t 
know  any  place  where  the  infants  could  be  more 
thoroughly  grounded.  This  is  an  infant’s  school,  and 
it  was  never  meant  to  be  anything  else.  If  I had  a 
better  school  there  is  no  doubt  that  a large  number  of 
pupils  who  go  there  would  at  once  come  to  me. 

4235.  Is  the  teacher  well  qualified  ! — Miss  M'Cortky 
is  a capital  teacher  as  an  infant  teacher. 

4236.  Is  she  a classified  teacher  1 — No,  but  she  is 
a capital  teacher  of  infants,  and  I am  quite  satisfied 
that  my  children  should  attend  that  as  an  infant’s 
school. 

4237.  (To  Mr.  Bird). — Have  you  luvd  anything  to 
do  with  looking  for  a site  for  a National  school  ! — I 
have  not. 

4238.  You  know  the  town  well  1 — Yes,  and  I agree 
with  Mr.  Darling  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a site 
here. 

4239.  Do  you  think  the  site  of  the  old  endowed 
school  would  be  a good  site  1 — 1 think  quite  suitable. 

4240.  What  would  you  value  it  at  l — It  ought  to  he 
worth  £8  or  £10  a year,  the  whole  thing.  I under- 
stand that  they  have  let  portion  of  this  ground  for 
£7  a year. 

4241.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  I understand  your 
view  of  what  is  best  to  bo  done  if  you  hail  a good  site 
and  this  £30  a year  to  be  that  you  would  re-establish 
tho  classical  grammar  school  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  such 
is  required  very  much  in  this  town.  I think  it  is  a 
want  that  drives  a great  many  out  of  the  town. 

4242.  Are  yon  in  favour  of  Mr.  Darling’s  proposal, 
to  gee  the  site  for  a National  school  with  a master  who 
could  teach  elementary  classics  1 — It  depends  upon 
whom  the  fluids  would  be  vested  in. 

4243.  Dr.  Traill. — In  whose  hands  do  you  think 
they  should  be  vested! — We  have  put  in  our  claim  for 
this  as  being  a purely  Protestant  endowment,  and  that 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  this  endow- 
ment which  canie  by  an  oversight  into  the  hands  of  the 
Town  Commissioners  of  Kinsale ; and  it  was  certainly 
never  by  the  original  donor  intended  that  it  should 
be  so. 

4244.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — With  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  the  original  donor  what  evidence  have 
you  to  offer  to  us — have  you  the  deed  of  trust  1 — Mr. 
Darling  recited  some  of  the  deed  of  trust  to  me. 

4245.  What  evidence  have  you  that  according  to 
his  intention  it  was  to  he  an  exclusively  Protestant 
endowment! — The  original  donor  was  a Protestant — 
it  was  always  vested  in  the  hands  of  Protestants  and 
under  Protestant  management. 

4246.  The  schoolmaster  was  a Protesl ant  clergyman  ? 
— Yes,  always. 

4247.  And  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  at  the 
date  this  endowment  was  founded  no  one  but  a 
Protestant  could  have  anytliing  to  do  with  schools  1 — 
Yea 

4248.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — The  real  consideration 
with  Mr.  Southwell  at  the  time  appears  to  have  been 
the  getting  of  so  much  of  the  very  property  held  by 
the  Kiusale  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the  public  ?^-lt 
was  open  to  all  classes,  and  they  all  attended. 

4249.  Did  you  know  any  master  before  Mr.  Purdue  1 
— I think  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daunt  in  speaking  of  his  age 
was  rather  under  the  mark. 

4250.  Unless  you  had  two  schoolmasters  how  could 
you  have  had  a more  open  school ! — The  only 
difference  was  that  the  Roman  Catholics  left  the  school 
.on  Saturday  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  the  Protestants 
looked  upon  them  as  fortunate,  and  an  hour  was  given 
for  Scriptural  education,  from  twelve  to  one. 

4251.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — As  far  as  I can  see  the 
only  evidence  of  its  being  an  exclusively  Protestant 
endowment  is  that  the  Protestants  had  exclusive 
possession  of  it  for  a great  many  years! — There  was 
no  class  or  sect  excluded  from  it 

4252.  The  management  was  exclusively  Protestant! 
—Yes. 

4253.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  nearly  time  for  tho 
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Catholics  to  have  the  management  now  1— Well,  yes  ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  everything  is  turned  upside  down. 

4254.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.  — What  is  the 
oversight  you  refer  to  when  you  say  it  passed  to  the 
Town  Commissioners  ? — The  old  Corporation  of  Kin- 
snlo  were  always  exclusively  Protestant,  and  their 
right  became  vested  in  the  Town  Commissioners,  at 
least  so  the  Town  Commissioners  claim.  Of  course, 
that  is  a point  I have  never  gone  into,  so  far  as  the 
law  is  concerned,  and  I never  was  a Town  Commis- 
sioner of  Kinsale,  and  I am  sure  I never  will  be. 

4255.  From  1829  to  1842  they  were  a mixed  body, 


and  from  1842  until  the  Town  Commissioners  were 
appointed  I suppose  you  had  no  town  body  at  all  ]— 
My  father  was  u Town  Commissioner  at  one  time  I 
believe  ; but  I never  belonged  to  them,  and  therefore 
I cannot  tell  you  anything  about  their  secrets,  if  there 
are  any. 

425(5.  Rev.  Dr.  Hollo  v.-  The  only  thing  we  have 

in  tho  report  as  to  the  original  deed  is  the  statement 

“ Tho  grantor  was  informed  that  a grammar  school 
was  much  wanted  for  the  superior  education  of  the 
youth  in  the  town  of  Kiusale."  That  is  quite  general  1 
— Yes,  that  is  what  Mr.  Darling  read  out  to  me, 


CARMELITE  COLLEGE,  KINSALE. 


Rav.  Patrick 
Murphy. 


Rev.  Patrick  Murphy  sworn. 


4257.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  belong  to  tho 
Carmelite  order  ? — Yes. 

4258.  You  carry  on  a school  in  Kinsale  at  present  ? 
Yes  ; an  Intermediate  school. 

4259.  How  long  has  that  school  been  established? 
— About  eight  years. 

4260.  What  led  to  your  setting  up  a school  in 
Kinsale  1 — We  wore  established  there  before  the  school, 
and  had  a church. 

4261.  What  led  to  the  Carmelites  establishing  a 
school  ? — I think  it  was  on  account  of  the  Protestant 
school  falling  through,  and  the  want  of  a classical 
school  in  the  town. 

4262.  How  many  boys  are  in  the  school  at  present  1 
— Fourteen. 

4268.  Do  all  learn  classics  ? — Yes. 

4264.  What  is  the  course  of  education? — The  In- 
termediate courses. 

4265.  Do  you  send  boys  up  to  the  Intermediate 
Examinations  ? — Yes. . 

4206.  Have  you  had  any  successful  pupils  ? — Not 
many. 

4267.  Where  do  you  carry  on  the  school  1 — In  the 
Convent  house. 

4208.  How  many  of  your  Order  are  engaged  in 
teaching  1 — Three. 

4269.  Dr.  Traill. — What  do  you  mean  by  tlie 
Convent  house  ? — The  house  wo  live  in. 

4270.  That  is  not  the  same  Convent  house  that  was 
spoken  of  before  ? — No. 

4271.  I thought  convents  were  for  ladies,  and  that 
monasteries  were  for  gentlemen? — No,  not  at  all. 

4272.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  the  fourteen  boys 
in  the  school  represent  tho  demand  for  classical  edu- 
cation in  Kinsale  ? — I think  sc.  it  is  open,  of  course, 
for  Protestants  too,  but  they  don’t  come. 

4273.  Do  yon  think  there  are  any  more  Catholic 
boys  th  it  would  come  if  there  were  greater  facilities 
afforded? — l think  not,  because  30s.  a quarter  is 
the  fee,  and  very  few  pay  that. 

4274.  If  a iirst-class  National  school  were  estab- 
lished, capable  of  giving  intermediate  education,  do 
you  think  that  would  draw  away  your  boys  ? — I am  sure 
it  would — all ; because  I suppose  a first-class  master 
in  a National  school  would  charge  a mere  nominal 
fee,  and  of  course  they  would  not  come  to  us  then. 


4275.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a National  school,  with  a first-class  teacher  1 
— Yes. 

427 6.  You  would  wish  to  liave  the  teacher  restricted 
to  primary  education  ? — Of  couise  I look  upon  it  in 
rather  a selfish  light.  I know  very  well  if  there  was 
a first-class  tcaohov  who  opened  a National  school,  it 
would  interfere  with  our  school. 

4277.  Both  in  tho  intermediate  department  and  in 
the  primary  department  ? — Yes. 

4278.  Have  you  a primary  department  also? — Yes. 

4279.  Professor  Dour.incimr. — From  an  educational 
point  of  view,  do  you  think  it  satisfactory  to  give  an 
elementary  toucher  the  opportunity  of  conducting  in- 
tonnediate  education  in  his  elementary  school  ?— I do 
not.  I suppose  tho  National  Board  never  intended 
that  classics  should  be  taught, 

4280.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I understand  that  your 
main  objection  is  that  there  should  bo  a first-class 
National  teacher  who  would  establish  a classical  school 
dose  to  yours ? — Yes. 

4281.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  establishment 
of  a National  school  with  a first  class  teacher  to  give 
primary  education  suitable  to  tho  general  population? 
— Well,  it  would  interfere  with  our  school. 

42S2.  Professor  Dougitbuty.  — Do  you  think  it 
possible  to  utilise  this  endowment  in  connection  with 
intermediate  education  ? — Yes. 

4283.  How  would  yon  propose  to  do  so?— I suppose 
our  school  would  ho  for  all  classes. 

4284.  Would  you  have  tho  ondowmont  given  as  a 
grant  to  your  teachers  or  as  exhibitions  to  your  boys? 
— If  they  wore  going  up  for  tho  intermediate  there 
would  bo  no  necessity  to  give  them  exhibitions. 

4285.  Would  you  prefer  then  that  it  should  go  as 
results  fees  to  the  teachers  ? — Yes,  and  take  iu  pupils 
that  could  not  pay. 

4286.  You  think  it  would  do  something  to  promote 
the  efficiency  and  success  of  your  school  if  the  endow- 
ment were  disposed  of  in  that  way? — Yes. 

4287.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  nil  tho  fourteen 
boys  in  your  school  loam  classics? — Some  of  them 
are  too  young. 

4288.  How  many  actually  learn  classics  ? — I suppose 
about  ten. 

4289.  Are  they  all  day  boys  ? — Yes. 


Rev.  CaDoa 
Cotter. 


KINSALE  ENDOWED 
Rev.  Canon  Cotter 

4290.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Rev.  Canon 
Cotter). —I  see  from  the  evidence  of  Father  Reardon 
in  tho  report  of  1880  that  one  of  your  two  existing 
schools  was  built  by  the  parishioners,  with  the  aid  of  the 
National  Board,  and  that  it  is  vested  in  trustees? — I 
believe  that  is  true. 

4291.  Is  that  school  not  suitable? — I have  the 
whole  building,  in  which  there  are  two  schools 
conducted  in  one  building  two  storeys  high,  and  ns 
appears  from  the  report  book  of  the  school  it  was  built . 
by  money  partly  given  by  the  National  Board,  and 


SCHOOL — ( continued ). 
further  examined. 

partly  by  the  people.  That  is  the  school  which  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  Convent  premises.  The 
Commissioners  of  Education  have  informed  roe  that 
the  schools  wo  are  speaking  of  near  the  Convent,  are 
vested  in  trustees  whose  names  Iwill  give  you,  and 
accordingly  I am  only  managing  the  schools,  appointed 
by  the  trustees.  1 apprehend  Canon  Riordon  may  have 
been  speaking  of  another  sdliool,  for  there  are  two  other 
schools  vested  in  trustees,  built  in  a similar  way, 
partly  by  money  from  tho  National  Board  and  partly 
by  subscription. 
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4292.  Where  are  those  schools?  — One  is  three 
miles  or  more  away  from  the  town,  and  there  is  another 
sclioo!  not  vested  in  trustees  at  a place  called  Cove, 
half  a mile  away. 

4293.  There  might  be  a difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  National  Board  for  the  purpose  of  discontinuing 
a school  that  they  had  already  contributed  to  build? 

presume  that  when  I get  a more  suitable  site  the 
Commissioners  will  ho  reasonable,  and  that  wo  will 
easily  come  to  terms,  it  is  a difficulty  that  I don’t 
think  would  be  insuperable. 

4294.  Dr.  Traill. — I understand  yon  to  say  that 
you  would  bo  able  to  dispose  of  these  premises  to  the 
nuns  ? — The  nuns  would  give  me  a consideration  for 
them. 

4295.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  with  tho 
share  of  that  money  belonging  to  the  National  Board? 

X should  come  to  terms  about  that,  but  if  they 

required  it  hack  I sh  ould  give  it  hack  to  them,  I suppose. 

4296.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiuuon. — Is  it  repayable  • 
by  instalments  ? — I suppose  tho  amount  that  would  be 
repayable  to  them  would  bo  small,  because  the  schools 
are  very  old,  and  therefore  there  would  he  very  little 
between  us  I should  think. 

4297.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  it  a loan  from  the 
National  Board?— It  is  a gift 

4293.  When  it  is  a vested  school,  they  make  the 
gift — they  give  you  two-thirds  of  the  cost  ? — Yes. 

4299.  Then  yon  have  had  a very  fair  share  of 
pnblic  money  already? — But  it  lias  been  in  use  for 
forty  years,  so  that  they  have  got  good  value  for  it. 

4300.  If  the  schools  are  sold  their  money  is  there 
still  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

4301.  And,  therefore,  if  you  get  the  value  of  that 
from  the  National  Board,  you  will  be  still  getting  a 
very  fair  share  ? — I will  turn  that  to  good  account 
for  some  purpose  if  wo  erect  a new  school.  I don't 
anticipate  much  difficulty  in  dealing  with  tho  Com- 
missioners on  that  score,  because  I don't  want  to 
divert  the  money  at  all. 

4302.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  appeavs  that  your 
proposal  has  been  before  the  Town  Commissioners 
and  has  been  considered  by  them  1 — Yes. 

4303.  And  1 understand  they  have  approved  of  it  ? 
— Yes,  they  have  approved  of  it,  as  I have  here  the 
papers,  and  as  the  papers  show. 

4304.  I suppose  they  are  chiolly  Roman  Catholics? 
— Yes,  I believe  they  ore. 

4305.  Then  I may  take  it  that  they  represent  the 
wishes  and  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  population  of 
Kin  sale? — -Yes,  certainly. 

4306.  Professor  Dougherty. — Can  yon  tell  us  how 
many  of  the  Commissioners  attended  the  special 
meeting  at  w^iich  the  resolution  was  passed? — I 
should  say  that  those  who  were  not  present,  and  those 
who  have  been  elected  since  that  date,  have  signed  a 
document  expressing  their  approval  of  the  resolution 
passed. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Williams. — I happened  to  be  one  of  the 
Commissioners  absent,  and  I would  have  opposed  it 
if  I had  been  there. 

4307.  (To  Mr.  Williams). — Were  you  a Commis- 
sioner at  the  time  the  resolution  was  passed? — Yes. 

4308.  Were  yon  notified  that  the  subject  was 
coming  on? — Yes,  I was.  There  would  have  been 
six  opposed  to  it  out  of  the  fifteen. 

4309.  Rev.  Canon  Cotter. — Since  the  resolution  was 
adopted  there  has  been  an  election  of  five  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  five  Commissioner  since  elected  have 
given  in  their  adhesion  in  writing  to  that  resolution- - 
in  fact  fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  have  given  thoir 
approval  of  that  resolution. 

4310.  Was  this  made  a test  question  at  the  elec- 
tion ? — No,  it  was  not. 

4311.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Of  the  fifteen  Town 
Commissioners  now  existing,  fourteen  have  agreed  to 
this  proposal  ? — Yes,  and  I have  heard  that  the  other 
has  declared  that  he  would  not  oppose  it.  That 
foundation-  was  given  for  the  good  of  the  people  at 


large,  and  don’t  you  think  it  due  to  the  people  whom 
I represent — the  Catholic  poor  who  want  education, 
and  who  constitute  the  very  bulk  of  the  people  and 
the  very  poorest. 

4312.  Dr.  Traill. — Don’t  you  think  that  the 
original  founder  intended  it.  not  for  the  poor  ns  such, 
but  for  those  clever  enough  to  take  a classical  educa- 
tion?— But  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  Catholic. 

4313.  What  proportion  of  them  do  you  think  would 
lie  likely  to  take  intermediate  education  ? — Inter- 
mediate education— that  is  an  education  that  would 
fit  them  for  clerkships  and  positions  in  the  Customs. 
I think  there  is  a very  large  proportion  who  would 
take  that  education. 

4314.  But  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mi'.  Murphy  is 
that  there  arc  only  fourteen,  and  that  tlmt  represents 
the  whole  demand  ?— Not  at  all.  Those  persons 
may  intend  to  become  professional  men  and  they 
wont  a classical  education,  whereas  in  the  school  I 
propose  they  would  ho  prepared  for  a competitive 
examination  which  would  give  them  positions  in  the 
Customs  mid  in  various  other  branches  of  the  Civil 


Service,  nnd  I think  that  is  far  more  important. 

4315.  But  that  is  a departure  from  the  original 
founder's  intention  ? — I think  not. 

431 G.  A grammar  school  education  is  what  he 
intended  should  be  given  ? —That  is  a dream  yon  must 
interpret. 

4317.  It  is  a very  well-known  dream,  because  it 
must  include  classics? — But  I propose  to  include  that 
braucli  of  education  for  those  who  seek  it. 

4318.  What  share  of  this  endowment  do  you  think 
tho  Protestants  might  fairly  expect,  considering  that 
the  donor  was  a Protestant  ? — As  regards  tlmt,  the 
Corporation  at  the  time  represented  the  public. 

4319.  But  the  donor  was  Mr.  Southwell  ? — But  it 
Appears  it  was  in  consideration  of  the  advowson  which 
the  Corporation  made  over  to  tho  founder,  that  he 
granted  this  foundation.  Therefore,  it  should  rather 
he  lookeil  upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  Corporation 
than  of  an  individual.  The  Corporation  at  that  time, 
it  so  happened,  were  Protestants,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  right  to  give  the  annuity  was  theirs,  and 
whatever  rights  they  laid  were  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity. I will  he  quite  satisfied  if  tliis  amount  will 
be  so  utilised  ns  that  it  shall  be  for  the  good  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  the  school  I propose  shall 
be  open  to  every  member  of  tho  community. 

4320.  What  proportion  ought  the  Protestants  to 
get? — I would  not  divide  it  at  all,  btitl  would  have 
the  school  open  to  all.  It  was  not  divided  in  the 
beginning. 

4321.  Lord  Justice  FitzGirbon. — But  your  school 
though  open  to  all  ia  one  sense  would  bo  so  only 
subject  to  the  same  conscientious  objection  which  you 
would  have  to  a school  under  Protestant  management  ? 
— I consider  that  the  majority  of  the  peojile  have  a. 
stronger  right  than  the  minority,  for  two  reasons, 
firstly,  because  they  are  the  majority,  and  secondly,, 
because  they  stand  more  in  need  of  assistance  such  as 
this,  because  they  are  the  poorer  class.  At  first  the 
Corporation  had  the  disposition  of  it,  and  as  the  Cor- 
X>oration  has  ceased  to  exist,  it  should  be  giveu 
according  to  my  proposal  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  in  making  that  proposal  I feel 
that  I have  reason  and  right  on  my  side. 

4322.  Dr.  Traill.— Do  you  mean  that  the  majority 
in  such  cases  are  always  to  possess  themselves  of 
whatever  share  would  otherwise  go  to  the  minority  ?' 
— No,  but  the  thing  is  to  be  open  for  the  good  of  all, 
as  it  was  ttb  initio,  and  it  would  he  for  the  advantage 
of  all  in  the  way  I propose. 

4323.  If  it  was  undor  Protestant  management  you 
would  not  consider  it  open  to  all  ? — Certainly  not. 

4324.  How  can  the  Protestants  consider  it  open  to 
all  if  it  is  under  your  management?— I take  it  that  if 
the  Corporation  gave  it  to  you — if  they  were  n,. 
Protestant  Corporation — or  if  the  Town  Commissioners, 
give  it  to  me  on  the  other  hand  being  a Roman 
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Catholic  hotly,  the  conditions  would  be  the  same  in 
either  case. 

4325.  If  there  was  a Protestant  Corporation  would 
you  not  claim  your  share  ? — I don’t  think  I would 
bother  myself,  it  is  too  insignificant. 

4325a.  How  would  it  do  to  utilise  this  money,  not 
for  an  Intermediate  school,  but  to  be  competed  for  by 
all  tho  boys  of  the  Kinsale  schools  at  Intermediate 
examinations,  or  to  pay  for  boys  going  to  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations'! — I don’t  think  it  would  do 
much  good.  It  might  be  good  for  one  or  two. 

4820.  Would  not  that  be  in  accordance  with  the 
intention  of  the  founder ! — I don’t  think  it  would.  It 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  founder’s  intention  to 
give  it  for  the  maintenance  of  a school  and  not  for  the 
reward  of  individual  talent. 

4327.  It  was  one  of  the  intentions  that  the  benefit 
should  be  general? — The  school  I suggest  would  be 
open  to  all. 

4328.  But  not  availed  of  by  all  ? — I don’t  know.  Tho 
National  Board  say  that  their  schools  shall  be  open 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  without  prejudice  to  any  com- 
munion in  tho  community. 

4329.  But  everyone  knows  that  they  are  drifting 
into  denominational  schools  rapidly?— So  much  the 
better. 

4330.  Therefore  they  will  not  be  open  to  all  in  a 
short  time  ? — They  will. 

4331.  Theoretically  but  not  practically? — If  the  rules 
of  tho  Commissioners  are  so  limited  that  any  portion  of 
the  community  would  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  I 
would  be  very  willing  to  forego  any  exclusive  ad- 
vantage. 

4332.  I ask  you  what,  if  any,  share  would  the  Pro- 
testant members  of  the  community  derive  from  such  a 
school  ns  you  suggest  ? — That  is  so  prospective  and 
problematical  a tiling  that  I could  not  say. 

4333.  Is  not  that  wlmt  you  yourself  demand — that 
they  should  he  excluded  1 — No ; what  I ask  is  to  have 
the  school  open  to  all. 

4334.  Is  it  not  jour  common  demand  that  these 
schools  shall  become  denominational? — Well,  lam 
not  the  mouthpiece  of  my  community.  In  tho  mean- 
time my  view  is  that  it  would  he  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
people  at  large  if  tho  managers  of  schools  wore  not 
hampered,  as  they  are  to  a certain  extent,  by  the  rules 
of  the  Board  as  at  present  drawn  up. 

4385.  It  is  your  view  that  they  should  become  de- 
nominational schools  ? — It  would  be  very  much  for 
the  good  of  the  community  if  it  wore  so. 

433G.  In  that  caso  tlio  Protestants  could  not  avail 
themselves  of  your  school  ? — I am  speaking  of  what 
is  best,  I um  not  speaking  of  wliat  is  likely  to  happen. 
We  are  here  to  consider  what  it  is  now,  and  not  as  it 
might  bo. 

4337.  Supposing  it  would  be  best  to  have  denomi- 
national schools,  if  Protestants  could  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  endowment,  what  share  should  they  get 
as  inJiabitants  of  the  town  ? — I would  rather  leave  that 
to  the  decision  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  who  havo 
the  disposal  of  the  endowment. 

4888.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I suppose  they  would 
get  a share  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  ? — Yes ; of 
course  they  would. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  T.o. — When  the  school  was  under  the 
management  of  Protestants  it  was  frequented  by 
Catholic  children,  and  I cannot  see,  if  it  is  placed 
under  Catholic  management,  why  Protestant  children 
should  not  frequent  tho  school. 

4339.  Were  those  Catholics  seeking  intermediate  or 
elementary  education  ? — I don’t  know. 

4340.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  it  was  placed 
under  Protestant  management  as  a National  school 
do  you  think  the  Catholics  would  go  to  it  ? 

Canon  Goiter. — They  certainly  will  not.  There  is 
no  hesitation  in  answering  that 

4341.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Should  you  be  willing  to 
divide  the  endowment  between  the  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants of  Kinsale  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 


respectively?— If  the  Commissioners  see  fit  to  do  that 
of  course  I leave  all  that  matter  to  you.  I only  nut 
my  application  before  you,  and  I leave  it  to  your  dis- 
cretion as  to  how  you  will  deal  with  it,  but  the  thing 
is  so  paltry  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  dividing.  ^ 

Rev.  Mr.  Darling. — You  asked  why  it  was  stated 
in  the  petition  that  wo  didn’t  consider  that  the  Town 
Commissioners  were  the  lawful  Governors  of  that  insti- 
tution. 1 was  informed  that  the  question  was  put  os  a 
mutter  of  law  to  Mr.  J ellctt,  Q.c.,  and  tliat  he  stated  he 
believed  the  powers  of  tho  Town  Commissioners  were 
so  limited  that  they  have  not  lawfully  succeeded  to 
such  trusts.  I havo  not  seen  the  Municipal  Reform 
Acta  under  which  they  succeeded,  but  I believe  it  is  a 
matter  for  legal  consideration. 

4342.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy.— We  have  had  that  point 

raised  before  ? — I need  only  add  that  if  they  established 
a good  National  school  there  it  would  be  open  to  all  Pro- 
testants, and  if  I established  a good  National  school 
there  it  would  be  open  to  all  Roman  Catholics. 

4343.  And  each  would  like  to  have  the  school 
under  his  own  management  ? — I certainly  do  not  con- 
template taking  Canon  Cotter’s  flock,  but  I submit  to 
tho  Commissioners  that  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves, as  Canon  Cotter  justly  remarks,  are  by  far  the 
largest  and  the  poorest  portion  of  the  community  in 
Kinsale,  but  they  are  getting  an  enormous  amount  of 
Government  aid,  and  they  have  had  grants  in- 
numerable, whereas  we  are  getting  nothing  of  the  kind. 

4344.  They  arc  getting  that  aid  because  they 
qualified  for  it  by  building  their  schools  ; you  could 
do  the  same  ? — I have  been  unable  to  get  a site.  We 
have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  a site,  but  through 
not  having  tho  influence  of  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  for  some  other  reason,  we  have  not  been 
ablo  to  got  a suitable  site,  and  if  I don’t  succeed  now 
I must  continue  to  beat  about  the  bush. 

4345.  The  Catholics  could  not  get  a suitable  site, 
but  tlioy  built  on  tho  best  they  could  get  ? — I could 
get  no  site,  suitable  or  unsuitable,  and  I can  get  no 
site.  If  anyone  could  show  me  a site  he  would 
relievo  mo  of  much  anxiety. 

Mr.  O’Neill,  t.o. — I am  astonished  to  hear  Mr. 
Darling  speak  of  tho  difficulty  in  procuring  a site.  I 
know  myself  that  there  is  a splendid  plot  of  ground 
immediately  opposite  the  church  door,  and  for  a con- 
siderable time  it  was  for  sale.  I bought  it  myself  and 
I would  sell  it  to  him  cheap.  It  is  on  the  road  just 
opposite  the  church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Darliny. — I had  five  vestry  meetings  on 
tiro  subject,  and  I understood  it  was  not  to  be  sold. 

434G.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Was  it  advertised  for  sale? 

Mr.  O'Neill.— Yes. 

Mr.  Bird. — I don’t  think  it  is  suitable. 

Mr.  O’Neill. — Nothing  could  be  more  suitable. 
Surely  when  it  is  adjoining  the  Protestant  church  it 
should  ho  suitable. 

Rev.  Mr-.  Darling. — Had  I been  in  the  parish  at 
the  time  it  would  have  gone  much  higher  than  it  did. 

Mr.  O'Neill. — It  is  a lovely  spot.  It  is  a most 
attractive  place. 

Rev.  Mr.  Murphy. — Last  winter  I communicated 
•with  some  of  tho  Town  Commissioners  about  tlie 
endowment,  and  they  Wrote  to  your  office  in  Dublin, 
and  they  all  approved  of  the  endowment  that  it  should 
go  to  our  place. 

4347.  When  was  that? — About  Christmas. 

4348.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  they  do  that  by  resolution? 
— I just  simply  communicated  with  them — not  by 
resolution. 

4349.  Would  £30  a year  assist  your  school  ma- 
terially ? — V ery  much. 

4350.  What  is  the  principal  want  you  find  ftt 
present  ? — Want  of  money. 

4351.  For  what  purpose  1 — Some  of  them  are  no® 
paying  their  fees.  Some  of  those.fees  are  very  hard 
to  get. 

4352.  Is  it  in  payment  for  teachers ? — No;  our 
school  is  too  small  to  get  in  other  people. 
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4353.  What  would  you  use  tho  money  for  1 — For 
prizes  for  boys  and  school  requisites. 

v gev.  Mr.  Darling. — It  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
O’Neill  that  he  had  a desirable  plot  of  ground  that  he 
was  willing  to  sell.  I find  that  it  has  a ground  rent 
of  £12  a year  upon  it.  That  is  why  we  didn’t  con- 
sider it  desirable. 

4354.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  existing  en- 
dowment that  is  forthcoming  is,  first,  the  accumulation 
of  the  rentcharge  of  £30  Irish,  winch  I calculate  may 
amount  to  over  £300.  The  Town  Commissioners  may 
be  entitled  tosome  credits, but  the  maximum  amount  for 
twelve  year's  up  to  1887,  amounted  to  £832  odd.  The 
next  item  is  this  acre  of  ground,  which  appears  to  be 
held  in  fee-simple ; it  is  in  the  middle  of  die  town,  and 
we  are  told  it  is  a site  suitable  for  the  erection  of  at 
least  one  school,  and  its  valuo  may  be  put  down,  for 
the  present  at  least,  as  about  £8  a year,  which,  with  the 
annuity  of  £30  Irish,  shows  about  £36  a year,  and  a 
capital  sum  of  about  £300  to  be  the  whole  of  endow- 
ment We  are  satisfied  on  the  evidence — liable  to  be 
corrected  if  the  deeds  were  forthcoming — tliat  this 
was  originally  a grant  to  which  all  the  youth  in  the 
town  of  Kin  sale  were  entitled  to  look  for  benefit, 
but  only  in  respect  of  a grammar  school  education. 
It  was  not  intended  for  a primary  school;  it  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  town,  to  give  a class 
of  education  that  could  not  be  got  in  our  ordinary 
schools.  The  members  of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions— not  perhaps  liking  it,  but  having  no  other  way 
of  dealing  with  the  question — for  a long  time  accepted 
education  given  by  a member  of  one  denomination  ; 
because  unless  you  have  separate  schoolmasters  you 
cannot  give  each  a teacher  of  his  own  denomination. 
That  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  we  have  been  impressed 
with  the  impossibility  of  forcing  on  people  what  thoy 
do  not  like.  Therefore  a mixed  school  would  eud  in 
failure.  It  failed  in  Mr.  Purdue’s  time.  The  school 
in  his  hands  died  out.  Tlion  tho  Town  Commissioners 
made  an  attempt  to  establish  a mixed  school  from  tho 
other  side,  and  appointed  a Roman  Catholic  head 
master,  oncl  the  result  of  that  transaction  was  that  in 
two  years  the  whole  place  went  to  ruin.  The  premises 
have  not  been  used  as  a school  since,  and  the  fund  has 
been  accumulating.  Wo  must  recognise  tho  claims  of 
the  various  denominations  to  the  money  and  the  land, 
and  the  question  is  now  how  they  can  bo  most  usefully 
employed.  With  the  great  assistance  that  is  available 
from  public  funds  for  building  schools — greater  than 
in  uay  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom — there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  a suitable  school 
for  each  of  tho  denominations.  Canon  Cotter  says 
his  present  school  is  not  satisfactory,  and  tho  Protes- 
tants tell  us  that  they  aro  obliged  to  hold  then- 
principal  school  in  a place  of  worship;  and  tho 
other  is  an  infant  school  under  private  manage- 
ment. If  they  can  provide  themselves  with  a 
suitable  site  the  accumulated  money  might  bo  applied 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
a building  grant,  and  to  provide  what  is  needful 
in.  their  case.  If  a balance  is  given  to  one  side 
more  than  another  out  of  the  fund,  that  can  be  taken 


into  account  when  the  annuity  is  divided.  We  are,  Oot.  id,  i«87. 
I think  I may  say,  satisfied  that  tho  class  of  education  _ “ — 
most  nearly  corresponding  with  what  the  original  (jotter. 
founder  intended,  but  at  the  same  time  suitable  to  the 
present  demands,  is  not  Latin  and  Greek,  which 
education  very  few  Kinsale  boys  want,  but  a good 
practical  education  with  something  better  for  the  clever 
boys  than  merely  National  school  teaching,  such, 
for  example  as  the  Christian  Brothers  give  to  their 
boys  in  Cork.  I hope  the  people  here  will  understand 
tho  endowment  to  belong  to  all  and  that  no  one  de- 
nomination can  expect  to  obtain  the  whole.  How  to 
satisfy  the  claims  for  just  participation  in  the  benefit 
of  the  endowment  is  a difficult  problem,  but  wo  will 
do  the  best  we  can  to  solve  it,  and  to  do  justice  to 
each  denomination,  the  parish  priest  on  the  one  side 
and  the  incumbent  on  the  other.  Each  with  some 
lay  members  of  his  own  flock  can  form  an  incorporated 
body  to  hold  and  administer  property  for  educational 
purposes.  If  such  bodies  were  formed  they  could 
work  out  and  obtain  property  upon  which  to  build. 

If  we  fouud  that  this  acre  would  hold  both  schools 
we  could  give  each  at  once  a suitable  site.  If  it 
won’t  do  for  both,  then  one  or  other  ought  to  have 
it.  We  cannot  make  a Solomon’s  judgment  and  divide 
the  child,  hut  one  or  other  ought  to  have  that  site 
and  build  a school  upon  it,  giving  credit  for  tho  value 
of  the  site  towards  then-  shave  of  the  endowment. 

The  other  would  then  have  to  get  a more  suitable 
site  elsewhere.  In  the  first  scheme  that  was  settled 
under  this  Commission,  the  principle  of  division 
between  the  denominations  in  proportionate  num- 
bers has  been  recognised  with  a limitation  that 
the  smaller  number  wants  a little  more  in  propor- 
tion, because  the  expense  of  keeping  a school  by 
no  means  increases  as  rapidly  as  the  numbers 
increase.  Our  uext  step  will  be  to  prepare  a draft 
scheme  which  each  party  will  see.  In  the  meantime 
it  would  facilitate  matters  if  the  question  of  the  site 
could  bo  disposed  of  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
place  on  which  a Protes  tant  school  could  be  established 
in  the  town. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  t.o. — You  said  that  there  was  £322 
now  available  ? 

4355.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — Subject,  I think, 
to  some  expenses. 

Mr.  O' Neill,  t.o. — As  far  as  the  information  I received 
guides  me,  I think  their  money  liud  been  banked 
separately  under  the  head  of  “Endowment  School 
Fund,”  except  one  year’s  endowment  which  had  been 
appropriated  with  the  funds  of  the  Town  Board. 

The  balance  between  tliat  one  year's  endowment  and 
tho  £332  has  been  expended  in  connection  with  these 
premises. 

4356.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  can  furnish  us 
with  the  account. 

Mr.  O'Neill. — Tho  liability  of  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners is  simply  one  year’s  endowment. 

4857.  Lord  J ustice  FitzG  ibbon. — Th e former  report 
stated  that  for  the  first  three  years  they  hadn’t  paid ; 
but  we  can  look  into  the  account,  and  of  course  I don’t 
bind  you  to  the  £322. 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  CONVENT  SCHOOL  (MRS.  BURKE’S  ENDOWMENT). 


4358.  Mr.  J.  C.  Blake  (Solicitor)  for  the  Convent 
I have  got  the  last  assignment  of  the  trust  by  tho 
Bishop.  Mrs.  Burke  originally  founded  tho  con- 
vent, and  brought  a good  deal  of  money  into  it,  now 
there  remains  only  a balance  of  £3,000,  which  by 
me  trust  deed  originally  made,  should  be  vested  in  tho 
Kouian  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  tho  parish  priests 
of  Bandon  and  of  Kinsale  for  the  time  being.  The 
difficulty  they  have  td  contend  with  is  tliat  every  tirao 
there  is  a renewal  by  death  we  have  to  prepare  a deed. 


The  deed  of  March  19,  1887,  is  au  assignment  by  the  Mr.  J.C.  Blake 
late  paidsh  priest,  Canon  Reardon,  to  the  present  Bishop 
of  Cork,  the  late  Bishop  having  died,  and  to  Father 
M‘S winey,  the  parish  priest  of  Bandou;  and  since 
Canon  Reardon  executed  that  conveyance  he  lias  been 
removed  to  Cork.  He  is  now  tlio  Vicar-Genorul,  and 
Canon  Cotter  has  been  brought  here  in  lus  place;  con- 
sequently that  ontails  thonecessity  of  having  a now  deed. 

4359.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  is  the  money 
circumstanced  1 
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Get,  is,  1887.  Mi\  — It  is  on  old  judgment  against  Cuthbert 

— Kearney.  It  has  to  be  revived  every  five  years. 

Blake!  ° 4360.  Dr.  Trails. — Is  the  estate  in  Cork  1— No,  it 

is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Garretstown. 

Mr.  Blake. — The  general  fund  was  considerably 
move  than  the  £3,000  which  now  remains.  That  has 
been  spent  by  the  community  in  enlarging  the  schools 
of  the  convent,  and  for  other  educational  purposes, 
which  they  thought  proper  to  benefit  the  com- 
munity. 

4361.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  expense  of 
each  transaction? 

Mr.  Blake. — I don’t  think  it  costs  the  convent  very 
much. 

4362.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — To  an  ordinary 
client  what  would  bo  the  cost  of  each  transfer  of 
propei’ty  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Blake. — About  £8. 

4363.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — One  of  the  great 
objects  of  onr  Act,  and  one  of  the  great  advantages  we 
are  able  to  give,  is  to  put  au  end  to  all  this  parchment. 

Mr.  Blake.-  It  is  also  expensive  to  register  this 
in  the  Judgment  Office  and  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds. 

4364.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  does  the 
registration  of  each  judgment  cost? 

Mr.  Blake. — I suppose  it  costs  £2. 

4365.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  original 
trusts  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  ? 

Mr.  Blake. — Altogether.  It  was  not  confined 
exclusively  to  educational  purposes. 

4366.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Nor  are  educa- 
tional purposes  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Blake. — No,  it  was  for  the  foundation  of  the 
community. 

4367.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is  an  exclusively 
Catholic  endowment  ? 

Mr.  Blake. — Altogether. 

4368.  Rev.  Dr.  .Molloy. — They  appear  to  use  it 
entirely  for  educational  purposes? — Not  altogether. 
The  money  received  now  goes  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  convent.  The  ladies  themselves  hike  in  a 
great  deal  of  money  when  going  into  the  convent,  and 
that  money  is  invested  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
them,  and  goes  into  a general  fund  that  is  applied  as 
they  think  proper  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

4S6D.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Has  tho  interest 
been  regularly  paid  ? 

Mr.  Blake. — Most  regularly. 

4370.  LordJuHtice  FitzGibbox. — And  is  the  money 
well  secured  ? 

Mr.  Blake. — It  could  not  be  better  secured. 

4371.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — Wliat  does  it 
yield? 

Mr.  Blake. — Five  per  cent. — £150  a year. 

4372.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  school  is  iu 
connection  with  the  National  Board  ? 

Mr.  Blake. — Yes. 

4373.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  they  have 
also  a certified  industrial  school  ? — They  have. 

Rev.  Canon  Cotter. — We  have  500  or  600  children. 

Mr.  Blake. — We  would  be  very  anxious  if  these 
frequent  formalities  in  the  way  of  deeds  would  not 
be  imposed  upon  us. 

4374.  Lord  Justioe  FitzGibbon. — The  conditions 
which  the  Act  imposes  are  that  any  school  receiving 
benefit  from  the  endowment  shall  be  liable  to  inspec- 
tion to  see  chat  the  scheme  is  carried  out,  and  that 
once  a year  the  accounts  must  be  audited  by  a com- 
petent authority. 

Mr.  Blalce. — That  is  the  account  respecting  that  en 
dowment  and  no  more? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No  more. 

4375.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Bat  it  would  involve 
their  keeping  separate  accounts.  At  present,  as  I 
understand  the  income  of  this  endowment  goes  to  the 
general  fimd  of  the  convent,  andis  used  for  Hie  general 
purposes  of  the  convent,  one  of  which  is  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  school  ? 


Mr.  Blake. — They  do  not  apply  it  for  any  specific 
purpose — they  apply  it  to  tho  common  necessity. 

4376.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Therefore  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  understand  that  under  a scheme 
prepared  by  us  they  would  have  to  keep  a separate 
account  for  the  expenditure  of  this  endowment  ? 

Mr.  Blake. — According  to  that  view  they  would  be 
compelled  to  apply  it  for  educational  purposes. 

4377.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  would  not 
be  necessarily  so,  because  the  Act  applies  to  any  pro- 
perty held  for  charitable  purposes  of  which  half  is  for 
any  educational  piu’i>osc. 

4378.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  not  tho  community  an  edu- 
cational community  ? 

Mr.  Blake. — Yes,  but  it  has  no  means  of  support. 

4379.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— They  might  apply  it 
to  build  a convent. 

Mr.  Blalce. — They  might  apply  it  in  any  way  they 
thought  proper.  If  they  wished  to  realize  the  principal 
sum — they  could  do  what  they  like  in  the  matter— 
there  is  no  one  to  control  them. 

4380.  Lord  Justico  Naish. — We  should  have  to 
create  an  educational  trust. 

Mr.  Blake. — T am  afraid,  on  their  behalf,  I could 
never  consent  to  that. 

4381.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  don’t  want  you  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Blake. — I know  that. 

4382.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Your  object  is  to  have 
some  machinery  provided  by  which  you  could  avoid 
executing  these  deeds. 

Mr.  Blalce — Yes.  Every  day,  almost;  I could  not 
tell  you  the  number  of  deeds  that  have  been  prepared. 

4383.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — The  endowment 
is  for  a particular  religious  denomination,  and  is  under 
tho  exclusive  control  of  tlmt  denomination.  It  is  not 
under  our  control  unless  tlio  governing  body  intimates 
in  writing  their  consent.  You  have  not  done  that, 
uor  do  we  want  you  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Blake. — T am  afraid  we  must  stop  os  we  ore. 
I have  spoken  to  tho  Rov.  Mother  and  the  nuns 
on  the  subject,  and  they  seem  to  think,  otving  to  the 
question  of  account  uiul  putting  it  into  a particular 
channel  that  they  would  rather  remain  as  they  are. 

4384.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  inspection  of  the 
school,  I apprehend,  would  not  involve  any  practical 
inconvenience  ? 

Mr.  Blake.-  -No,  because  they  have  one  already. 

4385.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  inspects  them  ? 

Mr.  Blake. — Tho  Inspector  of  the  National  Bear'd. 

43SG.  How  aro  their  funds  invested  ? 

Mi\  Blake. — All  their  securities  are  invested  in  the 
names  of  the  twelve  youngest  sisters,  and  we  consider 
that  being  the  twolve  youngest  they  will  remain  a long 
time  and  survive  tho  old.  All  the  property  has 
latterly  been  so  invested  in  the  names  of  the  twelve 
youngest  members  of  the  community,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  of  Mrs.  Burke’s  £3,000,  she  thought 
that  by  inserting  the  names  of  the  bishop  and  the 
parish  priest,  the  very  fact  of  there  being  snob  persons 
would  have  saved  further  trouble,  but  unfortunately, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  deed,  it  was  made  to  provide 
that  a new  trustee  must  tie  appointed  on  the  death  or 
removal  of  one  of  the  trustees  in  office. 

4387.  In  the  case  of  the  buildings  hove  you  to 
execute  other  deeds  ? 

Mr.  Blake. — I think  not,  because  the  buildings  them- 
selves have  been  vested  separately  in  some  of  the  sisters. 

4387a.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— These  buildings 
appeal-  to  be  appropriated  for  school  purposes.  If  you 
choose — it  is  only  a suggestion,  and  you  can  act  upon 
it  or  not  as  you  think  best— you  might  treat  the 
buildings  as  an  educational  endowment,  and  the  sum® 
body  that  held  them  could  hold  tills  trust  fund  also 

111',  Mate.  —That  would  be  a great  udvaiiMgo- 
The  governing  body  that  I would  suggest  would 
always  the  Bishop  and  the  two  parish  priests,  im 
that  would  be  the  form  of  the  governing  tody 
ever. 
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4388.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Look  carefully 
, the  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  bear  in  mind,  that  we 
are  in  many  cases  incorporating  bodies  to  hold  pro- 
perties for  dioceses,  congregations,  and  communities 
of  all  denominations.  And  if  you  can  show  us  any 
educational  endowment,  either  in  the  way  of  buildings 
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or  money,  we  could  vest  that  property  in  a corporate 
body,  and  once  you  liave  that  body  it  will  be  capable 
of  holding  any  amount  of  property  either  conveyed  to 
it  from  trustees  or  by  private  donors. 

Mr.  Blake. — That  would  be  a great  advantage. 


PUBLIC  SITTIN GS— THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1887. 

At  the  Schools,  Skibbereen. 

Present The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  lljd., 
m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Jnnr.,  was  in  attendance. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL,  SKIP.BEREEN ; and  NATIONAL  SCHOOL, 
SKIBBEREEN. 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ross. 


4389.  With  the  permission  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  I would  say  a few  words  concerning  the 
establishment,  the  actual  condition,  and  the  results 
of  the  Intermediate  and  University  School,  of  which  I 
am  the  patron, and  Mr.  E.  L.  Hogan,  m.a.,  the  principal, 
and  Mr.  D.  M'Carthy,  ox-studeut  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Training  School,  assistant  master.  The  present 
memorial  is  intended  to  sot  forth  the  claim  of  the 
Skibbereen  University  and  Intermediate  School  to 
receive  a shore  of  the  public  money  granted  for  higher 
education  in  Ireland.  The  school  has  been  in  full 
working  order  for  tlio  lost  nine  years,  and  has  been 
established  to  provide  literary  and  scientific  instruction 
fully  up  to  the  stnn<  lard  required  at  present.  The 
character  of  the  work  done  will  bn  seen  from  the 
abstract  given  afterwards,  which  summarises  what  has 
been  done  in  preparing  pupils  for  the  higher  public 
examinations  of  the  Royal  University,  the  Board  of 
Intermediate  Education,  and  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington.  The  school  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  to  1»  found  in  tho  largo  district 
extending  practically  from  the  city  of  Cork  to  tho 
extreme  south  and  Bouth-wost  of  the  county.  There 
is  an  exception,  however,  in  the  Diocesan  Protestant 
Free  School,  Rosscarbory — some  facts  connected  with 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Endowed 
Sohools  Commission,  1858,  at  pages  44  and  45.  That 
district  is  by  nature  a poor  one,  and  in  general  only 
thinly  populated.  This  state  of  things  greatly  narrows 
the  field  open  to  the  school,  which  is  furthermore  to  a 
certain  degree  handicapped,  by  the  existence  of  schools 
“ore  or  less  (fully)  endowed  in  the  towns  of  Ban  don, 
Dunmanway,  and  the  Rosscai’bery  school.  Again  the 
school  has  up  to  the  present  been  obliged  to  work 
without  an  efficient  staff  of  teachers,  and  without 
. provision  of  suitable  apparatus  for  higher 
scientific  instruction,  but  the  figures  afterwards  given 
)™i,  it  is  believed,  show  that  it  has  done  more  for 
■gu  class  teaching  than  all  the  other  ^schools  in  tho 
west  of  the  county  taken  together.  The  school  is 
out  endowment  of  any  kind,  its  revenues  being 
t,r;ed  8°lely  from  tire  fees  paid  by  tho  pupils  and 
results  ” earned  from  the  Board  of  Intermediate 
-education  and  tho  Science  and  Art  Department.  It 
„ PureiT  a day  Bchool,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
tjmWprT'61!  Giirty,  and  it  has  therefore  had  oxcep- 
difficultie8  to  encounter.  It  is  heroin  main- 


tained that  the  school,  under  any  fair  scheme  for 
distributing  the  educational  endowments,  would  be 
entitled  to  a grant  of  at  least  £500  per  year.  This 
amount,  if  given,  it  is  proposed  to  apportion  os  follows  : 
— ,£200  to  the  head-master,  £120  to  tho  first  assistant, 
aud  £80  to  the  second  assistant.  Tho  remaining 
portion  of  the  money,  £1 00,  will  go  to  the  main- 
tenance, &c.,  of  the  school  buildings,  and  the  supply 
of  school  requisites  and  apparatus  ; and  it  is  proposed 
to  vest  the  appointment  of  tho  masters  and  the  general 
control  of  tho  school  in  a 1 >oard  of  management,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  for  the  time  being : — The 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Ross,  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Administrator  of  tho  parish  of 
Skibbereen,  the  Roman  Catholic  Pastor  of  die  parish 
of  Clonakilty,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Town  Com- 
missioners of  Skibbereen — those  at  present,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number.  As  a proof  of  the 
character  borne  by  the  school,  it  nmv  be  mentioned 
that,  although  under  purely  Catholic  management,  it 
litis  from  the  beginning  received  a huge  measure  of 
support  from  those  of  other  denominations.  Those 
are  the  facts  whioh  the  Educational  Endowment 
Commissioners  are  respectfully  asked  to  take  into 
account.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  judging  from  the 
results  already  obtained,  that  tho  school,  if  suitably 
endowed,  would  take  ft  high  place  among  the  southern 
educational  institutions.  The  following  then  is  the 
abstract  of  the  results  already  mentioned Royal 
University— matriculation,  28  j first  examination  in 
arts,  14.  Intermediate  Examinations — exhibitions,  3 ; 
prizes,  5 ; passes,  61. 

4390.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — For  what  period  does 
that  ran  over  1 — For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 

Mr.  Bogan. — The  first  year  there  were  none — seven 
years. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — Science  and  Art  Department 
— scholarships,  1 ; prizes  and  prize  certificates,  95  ; 
passes,  265.  Then  the  others  are  the  Queen’s  College 
matriculation,  6 ; Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  3 ; and 
Solicitors’  Apprentices,  2.  The  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners is  specially  directed  to  this  statement  of 
results,  on  which  the  school  bases  its  claim  to  receive 
an  endowment.  Mr.  Hogan  will  be  prepared  to  give 
you  any  additional  details  for  the  purposes  of  the 
inquiry. 


Oet.  19, 1887. 

Mr.  jTcT 
Blake. 


Oct.  tO,  1887. 


Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Fit2gsr«IU. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Oct  20, 1887. 

Edmund  L. 
Hogan,  m.a. 


Edmund  L.  Hogan,  m.a.,  sworn. 


4391.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— -Wlion  were 
you  appointed  head  master  of  this  school  1 — In 
February,  1879. 

4302.  Was  that  the  commencement  of  the  school? 

Practically.  Yes,  I tliint  ns  an  Intel-mediate  school 

it  was. 

4393.  What  ore  your  qualifications  to  give  Inter- 
mediate instruction? — I am  a graduate  in  honours, 
M.A.  of  the  Royal  University.  I have  been  head 
master  of  the  endowed  schools  of  New  Ross  and 
Kinsale,  besides  which  I have  had  experience  in  the 
South  of  Ireland. 

4394.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  were  head-master  of 
Kinsale? — I was,  and  I was  a master  in  various 
colleges  before  I went  there, 

4395.  You  got  3rour  m.a.  degree  with  honours  in 
the  Royal  University? — Yes. 

4390.  What  subjects  did  you  take  honours  in? — 
Classics.  It  was  first  class  in  the  n.A. ; and  I was 
always  among  the  first  on  the  list. 

4397.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
present  number  of  pupils  ? — Twenty-nine. 

4398.  Has  the  number  fluctuated  much  since  you 
came  ? — I may  say  that  it  has  not  fluctuated  at  all 
seriously  until  the  last  year,  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  have  made  a great  difference. 

4399.  Whnt  was  the  number  in  the  last  twelve 
months? — I should  say  taking  in  the  i-onnd  of  the 
twelve  mouths  the  average  has  been  over  thirty-five. 

4400.  The  fluctuation  amounts  to  from  eight  to 
ten? — Nearly  ton,  I should  say — eight  or  ten  on 
the  average. 

4401.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  fall  during  the  last 
year  was  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  times? — Yes, 
in  90  per  cent,  of  the  oases. 

4402.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  foes  do 
the  boys  pay? — The  juniors  pay  four  guineas  and 
the  seniors  six  guineas  a year. 

4403.  Byjunioi-s  clo  you  mean  boys  going  in  for 
the  Intermediate  examinations?. — I understand  the 
term  to  mean  those  who  don't  learn  classics. 

4404.  What  teaching  assistance  have  you  got? — 
I teach  everything  except  mathematics,  and  for 
mathematics  I have  a gentleman  qualified  in  the 
liighesb  way  from  the  South  Kensington  department, 
who  is  rusidout  in  Skibbereen  and  devotes  his  whole 
time. 

4405.  Have  you  any  resident  assistant  master  ? — 
No. 

4400.  It  is  purely  a day  school  ? — Yes. 

4407.  Where  do  the  boys  come  from.  ? — From  tlio 
entire  district,  within  a twenty  mile  radius — from 
Bantry,  Bandon,  some  come  from  Clonakilty. 

4408.  When  you  speak  of  boys  coming  twenty 
miles — do  they  live  in  the  town  ? — As  a rule  they 
must  live  in  the  town. 

4409.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  education? — For 
that  purpose  solely. 

4410.  Wliat  iB  the  nearest  school  competing  with 
you  ? — Indeed  there  is  no  school  to  compete  with  me  on 
this  side  of  Cork.  There  is  no  school  that  attempts 
to  do  the  work  we  do. 

4411.  What  courses  of  studies  do  you  teach  ? — Well, 
I think,  as  stated  in  the  memorial,  we  prepare 
thoroughly  for  the  Matriculation  and  for  the  First 
University  Examination,  for  the  three  grades  of 
the  Intermediate,  in  all  subjects — classics,  modern 
languages,  natural  science,  drawing,  and  the  science 
and  art  course,  in  mathematics,  navigation,  mechanics, 
physiography,  and  sound,  light,  and  heat ; and  for  those 
examinations  we  present  pupils  every  year. 

4412.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Those  subjects  you  teach 
in  connection  with  South  Kensington  ? — Yea,  Di\ 
Molloy.  - 

4413.  Lord  Justioe  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  receive 
the  fees  from  the  pupils  direct,  or  are  they  adminis- 


tered through  the  managers? — Nominally,  I do  - but 
practically  I am  the  Bishop’s  servant.  ’ 5 

4414.  Are  you  paid  a fixed  amount,  or  does  vour 
income  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  fees  ? —When 
I came  hero  his  lordship  the  Bishop  guaranteed  me  a 
certain  sum,  and  up  to  the  present  the  fees  have 
amounted  to  that,  so  that  the  question  has  not  arisen 

4415.  How  is  your  assistant  paid  1 — I guarantee 
him  a portion  of  the  sum  which  his  lordship  guarantees 
to  me,  and  he  j-cceives  also  the  results’  fees  in  the 
subjects  he  teaches. 

4416.  What  amount  have  you  drawn  from  the  In- 
termediate Education  Board  by  way  of  results'  fees  ? 
—■Unless  I am  bound  to  answer  that  question  I don’t 
think  it  comes  in. 

4417.  Wo  wanted  to  sec  the  means  there  were  of 
maintaining  you  in  your  position  of  head  master. 
Strictly  speaking,  you  are  not  bound  to  answer  any- 
thing, because  the  school  is  exempt  from  our  control  • 
but,  if  yon  wish  to  place  on  record  what  has  been  done 
by  your  school,  this  matter  of  Intermediate  results 
is  important  ? — I really  would  prefer  not  to  speak 
of  them. 

4418.  Dr.  Traill.— Do  you  find  that  the  results 
fees  from  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  fluctuate 
much?— Yes;  but  still  I would  not  say  the  fluctua- 
tion is  more  than  10  per  cent. 

4419.  Wliat  number  of  hoys  do  yon  send  up  in  the 
year  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations  ?— The  num- 
ber that  passod  this  year  was  17.  One  was  in  the 
senior  and  one  in  the  middle  grade,  and  the  remainder 
were  in  the  junior.  It  happened  that  among  the 
junior  grade  boys  there  was  a very  young  child  that 
was  throe  times  put  forward.  Last  year  there  were 
two  senior  and  the  remainder  were  juniors  who  were 
presented. 

4420.  Have  you  got  a centre  in  Skibbereen?— Yes 
and  thoroforo  wo  are  obliged  to  make  up  a sufficient 
number  of  pupils. 

4421.  Are  you  obliged  to  send  in  boys  who  are  really 
not  yet  fully  prepared  in  order  to  makeup  the  number 
necessary  to  secure  you  a centre  here  ? — Yes,  I would 
say  bo. 

4422.  Is  there  any  other  educational  institution  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  sends  boys  to  this  centre?-— 
There  is  a school  in  the  town — the  Academy  is  the 
nnmo  of  it — kept  by  Mr.  Baker. 

4423.  Is  that  a private  school? — It  is  a private 
Protestant  school.  There  was  one  boy  came  from 
Ross  this  year,  and  I think  that  on  all  the  occasions 
there  have  been  perhaps  one  or  two  from  the  south- 
east and  west.  Practically  the  whole  ground  to  draw 
from  has  been  from  tho  town  and  neighbourhood. 

4424.  Lord  Justice  Naisil — Do  you  find  that  the 
boys  who  come  to  you,  come  with  the  intention  of 
preparing  for  some  particular  profession  or  calling  ? — 
It  is  hard  in  general  terms  to  answer  that  question. 
There  are  a certain  number  of  them  who  are  un- 
doubtedly intended  for  the  Church,  there  are  a certain 
number  of  them  who  are  certainly  going  to  medicine 
and  other  professions;  for  instance;  last  year  two 
passed  the  solicitors'  apprentices  examination, and  there 
are  a couple  more  who  intend  to  do  so. 

4426.  Supposing  the  school  was  established  as  a 
boarding-school,  with  facilities  for  boys  to  come  to  it, 
would  it  draw  many  more  boys  from  the  district 
around  Skibbereen  ? — It  ought  to  draw,  undoubtedly, 
a good  many  moro  boys.  Of  course,  I know  several 
boys  who  have  gone  from  the  east  into  Cork,  instead 
of  coming  to  school  here,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  if 
there  were  boarding  accommodation  their  parents 
would  prefer  to  send  them  here.  I have  been  asked 
myself  several  times  to  take  boarders,  but  I have  not 
thought  of  doing  bo  unless  the  number  would  be  large. 

4426.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  portion  of  the 
county  do  you  include  when  you  speak  of  the  east  ?— 
From  Clonakilty  and  neighbourhood. 
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4427.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Practically  from 
within  the  barony  of  East  C'arbery  ? — Yes,  I 
presume  so. 

4428.  You  mentioned  that  your  assistant  master  is 
connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — 
Yes ; he  has  been  there. 

4429.  How  many  boys  did  you  send  in  for  Science 
and  Art  subjects  1 — The  list  shows  the  number  that 
passed  this  year : 2 Queen's  prizes,  15  prize  certificates, 
18  passed  in  mathematics,  6 in  sound  and  heat,  12  in 
navigation,  4 in  physiography ; and  10  in  mccluuiics 
for  7 years. 

4430.  What  appliances  have  you  for  giving  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects  ? — We  accomplished  what  very 
few  country  schools  have  done.  We  made  up  a 
certain  sum  of  money  that  entitled  us  to  a grant 
from  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the 
apparatus. 

4431.  What  was  the  amount  ? — The  total  cost  was 
£50,  and  the  Department  paid  half,  and  we  collected 
the  rest,  very  fortunately. 

4432.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Department  pays 
one-half  the  cost  within  certain  limits  ?— Yes. 

4433.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  ever 
thought  of  making  arrangements  by  which  the  pupils 
could  board  with  yourself  1 — As  I mentioned  a moment 
ago,  I have  been  asked  to  take  them — that  has 
occurred  in  the  case  of-  several  of  the  boys,  but  unless 
the  numbers  were  pretty  large  tlie  expense  would  be  so 
great  chat  I would  not  be  justified  in  doing  so. 

4434.  It  does  not  contain  accommodation  for 
boarders  1 — No,  nor  to  live  in.  We  aie  at  the  mercy 
of  Ms  lordship  for  a place  to  shelter  us. 

4435.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— You  have  no  endow- 
ment 1 — None  whatever. 

4436.  Are  there  any  endowments  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — There  is  an  endowment  attached  to 
the  Roscarbery  School ; and  I know  with  regard  to 
the  school  at  Bamlon,  but  you  yourselves  had  a sitting 
there  the  other  day,  and  you  know  all  about  it. 

4437.  Wbat  is  the  endowment  in  the  case  of  the 
Roscarbery  School  ? — I could  not  tell. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — They  have  £27,  a house,  I 
think,  and  some  land. 

4438.  How  many  boyB  are  attending  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Hogan. — I think  I ought  to  form  a pretty  good 

idea.  I think  there  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
at  present  bonafido  pupils. 

4439.  How  far  is  that  from  this  ? — Between  twelvo 
and  thirteen  miles.  I know  as  one  of  tho  passes  at 
the  Intermediate — that  it  is  represented  by  the  Cork 
Roscarbery  School  for  the  last  nine  years. 

4440.  You  don’t  know  what  the  endowment  is  ? — 

It  appears  from  this 

4441.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  a diocesan 
endowment  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  way 
of  a tax  on  clerical  incomes,  and  it  is  very  singularly 
dealt  with  by  the  Church  Act,  because  it  was  thrown 
into  the  Church  Surplus,  and  thereby  diverted  from 
education,  and  subject  only  to  a life  interest  in  each 
case. 


4442.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  a diocesan  school- 
master there  stall  ? — Yes. 

4443.  And  is  it  carried  on  under  the  old  system  ? — 
I Mold  not  answer  that. 


4444.  Was  he  there  in  1869  1 — I have  not  the 
yBgue8tidea.  I am  only  hei'e  since  1879. 

Rev.  Mr.  O’Leary. — He  was  not. 

4445.  He  has  no  annuity  as  a diocesan  scliool- 
“mster  1 — It  appears  not. 

^446.  (To  Mr.  Hogan). — Is  it  in  Protestant  hands 
w m Roman  Catholic  hands  1 —He  is,  I chink,  tho 
•rroteBtant  curate,  I am  not  quite  sure. 

447.  He  is  a clergyman  ? — I know  he  is  a clergy- 
J bave  had  letters  from  him. 

4448.  What  is  his  name  1 — Broughton. 

4449.  Does  he  draw  the  endowment  now? — Of 
aipe+f  **  ^e  impossible  for  us  to  answer  thoso 


4450.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Where  is  your  school  ? 
— It  is  within  a stone’s  throw  of  his  lordship’s  house, 
and  held  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  tho  National  school 
at  present. 

4451.  And  in  whom  is  the  property  rested  1 — In 
his  lordship.  He  has  the  title  and  possession. 

4452.  It  is  not  vested  in  the  National  Board  ? — 
No. 

4453.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  propose  that  we 
should  incorporate  a governing  body  for  the  manage- 
ment of  this  school,  in  case  we  could  give  you  an 
endowment  of  £500  a year.  Of  course  we  should  be 
delighted  to  give  it,  if  we  had  it ; but  supposing  we 
bad  nothing  at  present  to  give,  it  would  be  possible 
for  us,  nevertheless,  to  incorporate  a body  and  to  vest 
in  that  body  your  building  or  whatever  you  hare  in 
the  way  of  premises  or  property ; and  then  that  body 
would  be  capable  afterwards  of  receiving  any  endow- 
ment from  ns  or  any  other  body,  or  private  benefac- 
tions for  tho  purposes  of  the  school  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — I could  not  do  fiat.  It  is 
already  vested,  and  I don’t  think  I could  transfer  it. 

4454.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  vested  in  trustees? 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — Yes. 

4455.  Lord  Justice  Fitz Gibbon. — How  is  it  vested 
in  trustees  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — It  is  under  deeds. 

4456.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  a matter  I 
was  trying  to  make  clear  before  again  arises,  and  it 
is  this,  wherever  you  have  trustees  under  deeds,  and 
a vacancy  occurs  amongst  the  trustees,  it  is  necessary, 
of  course,  to  appoint  new  trustees  and  to  do  so  by 
deed.  Now  a scheme  as  settled  under  our  Act  has  all 
the  efficiency  of  a deed  and  of  a eburter  besides,  and 
by  the  scheme  we  can  create  a trust  body  or  corpora- 
tion for  die  dioceso  or  parish,  or  for  any  institution 
that  will  hold  the  preseut  or  future  property  of  an 
institution  for  all  time  without  the  necessity  of  any 
conveyancing. 

Tho  Bishop  of  Ross. — The  conveyancing,  as  far  as 
I can  learn,  is  done  by  the  National  Board  free. 

4457.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  tho  school 
here  hold  on  promises  that  are  already  let  on 
lease? 

Rev.  Mr.  O'Leary. — For  the  National  Board — 
certainly. 

Mr.  Hogan.—  There  is  one  point  that  I wish  should 
not  he  misunderstood.  There  are  four  rooms  alto- 
gether, and  there  is  one  of  these  in  which  tho  Inter- 
mediate school  is  held,  and  to  which  the  Oommissioners 
have  resigned  all  claim  whatever. 

4458.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Trustees  cannot 
hold  that  property  who  ore  merely  trustees  for  the 
National  Board.  They  could  not  take,  for  example, 
property  that  would  he  given  to  them  in  trust  for  the 
endowment  of  a school,  because  they  are  not  a corporate 
body,  nnd  would  be  obliged  to  transfer  that  from  time 
to  time.  And  therefore  you  understand  we  could  in- 
corporate these  trustees  for  you,  not  transferring  the 
property  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  doing  so  to  that 
body,  and  then  you  would  bave  no  more  convey- 


The  Bishop  of  Ross. — That  is  a matter  that  will  get 
our  consideration  later  on,  and  we  shall  Bend  any 
resolution  we  come  to  upon  the  matter  np  to  you  in 
Dublin. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  only  through  you 
we  could  do  that,  because  this  institution  is  clearly 
exempt  from  our  compulsory  jurisdiction. 

4459.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  National  Board 
would  recognize  a corporate  body  constituted  by  us, 
as  a fit  body  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  school.  That 
case  exists  in  Swords. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — Is  that  so?  Then  at  this 
moment  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  forming 
ourselves  into  a corporate  body  ? 

4460.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  this 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reference  to  your  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  that  our  powers  which  are 


Oct.  20. 1887.' 

Edmund  L. 
Hogan,  sr.  a. 
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very  exceptional,  expire  at  the  end  of  next  year. 
We  can  send  you  some  of  the  schemes  we  have  settled, 
and  I lwve  reason  to  believe  that  your  bishops  have 
been  considering  the  matter  with  a view  to  forming  a 
body  in  each  diocese  that  may  hold  property  for 
educational  trusts,  and  thereby  relieve  them  from  any 
trouble. 

4461.  Lev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Who  are  your  trustees 
at  present  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Boss. — The  trustees  are  the  Right 
Rev.Wm.  Fitzgerald,  the  Very  Rev.  John  Fitzpatrick, 
and  the  Rev.  Peter  Hill.  The  deed  was  signed  May 
80th,  1879. 

4462.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  might  be  well 
for  you  to  remember  that  if  such  a body  were  incor- 
porated here  for  these  schools  it  would  be  possible  for 
you  to  use  that  corporate  body  for  the  purpose  of 
vesting  in  them  other  schools  and  other-  endowments 
for  education  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  a source  of  great  convenience  to  you 
henceforward  1 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — It  would  be  a matter  of  very 
great  convenience. 


4463.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— And  it  would 
save  you  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  not  a little  risk 
with  regard  to  the  educational  endowments  in  other 
parts  of  the  diocese  1 

The  Bishoji  of  Roas.—Aa  a matter  of  fact  the 
trustees  at  any  rate  in  schools  would  appreciate  the 
convenience  arising  from  a geuernl  trusteeship  em- 
bracing all. 

4464.  Dr.  Traill. — Yon  would  not  object  to  an. 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  institution  as  required  bv 
the  Act  1 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — No. 

4465.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  each  case  we  must 
provide  in  our  scheme  that  the  school  Bhnll  be  subject 
to  inspection,  and  shall  have  its  accounts  audited. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — What  do  you  mean  by  an. 
inspection  ? 

4466.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Such  an  inspection  as 
required  in  the  National  school. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross. — Oh,  that  is  practically  the 
same  inspection  ns  is  carried  out  at  present.  There 
would  be  no  objection  to  that. 


At  the  School,  Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE  FISHERY  SCHOOL. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  introductory  statement. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Davis,  p.p.,  sworn. 


4467.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  Parish 
Priest  of  Baltimore? — Yes,  for  sovon  or  eight  years. 

44G8.  How  long  is  it  since  the  project  was  formed 
of  starting  this  fishing  school? — The  project  was 
started  in  October,  1885. 

4469.  How  did  it  originate  ? — It  originated  iu  an 
application  to  the  then  Chief  Secretary,  Sir  William 
Hart-Dyke,  to  give  a certifieutofor  an  Industrial  School , 
the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  be  the  teaching  of 
youth  in  fishing  pursuits  and  the  attendant  industries. 

4470.  Wliat  stops  did  you  take  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Act?-— -Wo  wore  promised  acerti- 
ficate  for  seventy-five  boys  when  we  bad  the  necessary' 
buildings  completed.  We  then  proceeded  to  collect 
subscriptions  to  build  the  schools,  for  we  could  not 
receive  anything  from  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  as 
you  are  aware,  until  all  tlio  buildings  and  tho  furniture 
were  complete  for  the  reception  of  the  boys.  The 
capitation  grant  would  only  come  into  existence 
after  our  schools  had  been  visited  by  tho  Inspector, 
and  pronounced  to  be  fit  and  suitable  in  all  their 
arrangements  for  the  boys  ; and  thou,  os  the  guardians 
of  the  boys,  we  would  recoive  £13  a year  for  each  of 
the  boys  as  a capitation  grant.  We  then  commenced 
to  solicit  subscriptions. 

4471.  Who  first  associated  themselves  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  subscriptions  ? — The  deputation  that  waited 
upon  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  who  were  the  original 
promoters  of  the  institution,  wore — Dr.  Fitzgerald, 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  myself,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brady,  Inspector  of  Fisheries.  Sir  John  Lentaigne 
accompanied  ns,  and  spoke  very  warmly  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  said  that  there  was  no  industrial  school 
that  he  ever  visited  that  would  produce  such  important 
industrial  results. 

4472.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  this  idea  of  having  a 
school  for  the  cultivation  of  fishing  pursuits  and 
industries  entirely  a novel  one  ? — Yes,  it  is  perfectly 
singular  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

447  3.  As  being  an  industrial  school  of  a special 
character? — Yes,  for  fishing;  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Fish  Culture  Association  of  London  wrotelatelyin  The 
Times  stating  that  wo  had  really  started  a project  which 
should  command  universal  admiration  and  imitation 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom ; and  that  wo  were 


commencing  to  do  that  which  would  be  of  infinite 
service  to  the  fishery  boys  allround  the  United  King- 
dom— to  give  them  a technical  education  in  their 
youth  iu  Hie  industry  of  fishing. 

4474.  What  funds  were  you  able  to  collect  and 
obtain? — The  Grand  Jury  of  tho  County  at  then- 
meeting,  in  March  next,  after  we  lmd  started  the 
project,  unanimously  and  cheerfully  gave  £1,000  as  a 
free  grant,  and  without  any  obligation  of  repayment. 

4475.  That  was  £1,000  to  bo  levied  by  Grand  Jury 
cess,  1 suppose  ? — Y es.  Wo  received  a bequest  of  over 
£500  loft  some  yearn  ago  by  a merchant  in  Dublin, 
called  M'Comus.  It  was  loft  by  him  and  remained 
with  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests.  It  was  loft  iu  their  hands  because  there 
was  no  representative  body  in  Ireland  of  a charitable 
nature  who  would  carry  out  the  previsions  of  the 
bequest  — namely,  to  give  technical  education  in 
fishing. 

447  C.  Then  it  was  a special  bequest  for  a fishing 
education  ? — For  tho  promotion  of  the  fisheries  simply. 
We  applied  for  it  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Com- 
missioners unanimously  decided  that  we  were  the  real 
representative  body  of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland,  and 
handed  over  the  money. 

4477.  Then  I think  you  also  got  a grant  recently 
from  some  other  public  sources  ? — Yes ; we  got  a 
remnant  of  a loan  fund  which  is  inoperative  at  present, 
called  the  Aghada  Loan  Fund,  and  I think  the  expenses 
of  management  of  the  small  sum.  they  had  would  exceed 
any  interest  they  might  receive.  But  from  whatever 
reason  it  arose,  the  Loan  Fundcommittee  have  promised 
us  that  fund. 

4478.  Is  that  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Nicolls 
is  the  secretai-y  1 — Precisely. 

4479.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  Aghada  Loan 
Fund  ?— About  £300.  Mr.  Penrose  Fitzgerald,  who 
made  the  application,  was  very  much  interested 
in  this  loan,  and  he  thought  it  could  not  be  devoted  to 
a better  purpose  than  in  instructing  boys  in  a fishing 
education. 

4480.  Have  you  received  that  money  yet  ? — No- 

4481.  How  much  of  the  money  you  have  received 
has  been  expended  on  the  building  ? — W e receive 
£500  from  Hie  Duke'  of  Norfolk. 
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4482.  And,  I think,  £200  from  tho  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  1 — Yes ; aud  £200  from  the  proprietors 
of  the  Carbery  Estate.  And  we  have  received  100 
guineas  from  the  Fishmongers’  Company  of  London  ; 
*£52  10a.  from  the  Corporation  of  London.  We  got 
£100  from  Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guinness.  In  fine,  from 
private  subscriptions  we  have  got  £8,500. 

1 4483.  Was  there  not  also  a fund  from  the  Govern- 
meQtl The  Government  have  made  us  agmntof  £5,500. 

4484.  Have  you  received  that  1 — We  havB. 

. 4485.  Has  that  been  touched  yeti — No. 

4486.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  your  building! — 
Tlie  cost  of  the  building  amounts  in  every  way  to 
about  £4,000 — for  furniture,  clothes  and  all. 

4487.  And  you  have  it  now  ready  to  receive  seventy- 
five  boys  1 — Yes. 

4488.  How  have  the  governors  been  constituted,  or 
have  they  been  constituted  at  all! — Wo  have  com- 
menced with,  as  every  other  government  does  in  the 
beginning,  a very  few  in  number.  The  Bishop,  who  is 
present,  myself,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brady,  wore  the 
three  first  trustees.  Then  wo  added  the  proprietor 
and  the  principal  trustee  of  the  Carbery  Estate — lie  is 
the  brother  of  Lord  Carbeiy,  the  Hon.  William 
Freke,  that  is  four.  Then  wo  co-opted  Mr.  Carbery, 
who  is  a County  Magistrate,  residing  iu  Queenstown, 
who  has  been  very  actively  engaged  about  the  coast  in 
many  ways.  Then  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  himself  re- 
quested to  become  one  of  the  trustees — that  is  the 
husband  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts — and  finally  wo  have 
made  a proposal  to  co-opt  another  gentleman,  who 
would  he  the  seventh,  aud  he  will  most  probably  be 
co-opted  on  Saturday  next,  when  wc  hope  to  hold  a 
general  meeting  of  the  trustees —that  is  Mr.  Vincent 
Scully  who  is  a director  of  the  Munster  and  Leinster 
Bonk. 

4489.  Then  the  matter  originated  in  tho  voluntary 
efforts  of  three  gentlemen,  who  have  added  four  more  to 
themselves  whom  they  eo-optod  with  them  as  the  work 
went  on! — Yes.  ' 

4490.  Would  you  now  toll  us  how  tlm  hinds  arc  held 
on  which  the  house  is  built  1 — The  whole  extent  of  the 
land  is  about  eight  acres,  and  on  it  was  u residential 
bouse  out  of  repair.  You  missed  it  on  yonr  way  down. 
We  have  the  use  of  that  for  the  superintendent — at 
least  we  have  him  living  there  now.  Wo  hold  the 
whole  site  of  this,  with  tho  other  house  that  had  been 
built  before,  for  £25  a year,  under  a lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  from  May,  1886,  for  tho  purposes  of  tho 
school.  The  lease  is  made  to  tho  Bishop,  myself,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Brady. 

4491.  How  do  you  propose  to  dispose  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  money  that  has  not  been  spent  ou  tho 
building! — Of  conrso  tho  appliances  necessary  to  teach 
the  fishing  industry  to  the  boys  arc  oxpensive.  It  is 
not  like  the  teaching  of  ordinary  trades  tlmt  are  as  a 
rule  learnt  in  industrial  schools,  because  it  requires 
plnnt  of  a peculiar  kind.  There  is  no  such  thing  in 
Ireland,  for  instance,  as  a net  factory.  It  will  cost 
us,  for  the  proper  machines,  about  £1,500. 

4491a..  That  includes  both  building  aud  machinery ! 
—There  is  not  a machine  in  Ireland  at  present,  and  all 
the  nets  we  use  are  mode  by  machinery.  There  was 
a Scotch  gentleman  came  here  last  year,  and  he  sold 
£3,000  worth  of  netting  to  the  people  about  here. 
Of  course  we  could  not  make  these  nets  if  we  had  no 
machinery. 

4492.  We  heard  of  one  in  Kinsale! — There  is 
<me  there— there  is  one  solitary  machine  in  Kinsale 
for  the  last  twelve  months. 

4593.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Worked  by  a woman 
from  the  Isle  of  Man  1-Yes. 

. **®4.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Besidos  net  mak- 
uig  what  other  industry  do  you  propose  to  cany  out 
here  1 Fish  curing.  There  is  no  fish  curing  establish- 
ment worthy  of  the  name.  Wc  are  importing  all  our 
mired  fish,  except  the  little  that  is  cured  iu  the  oountry. 

e have  to  import  a quarter  of  a million’s  worth  of 
cured  fish. 


4495.  Into  the  whole  of  Ireland  1 — Into  the  whole 
of  Ireland. 

4496.  What  kind  of  fish,  caught  off  the  coast  here, 
con  be  cured! — Herrings,  mackerel,  hake,  ling,  and  cod. 

4497.  What  is  the  fishing  season ! — There  is  a fish- 
ing season  at  this  moment.  They  are  taking  largo 
quantities  of  line  mackerel. 

4498.  What  outlet  is  there  at  present  for  the  fish  ! 
— Very  little,  because  there  is  only  one  person  who 
has  storage  sufficient  to  enuble  him  to  buy  them  here, 
but  there  would  be  a very  important  outlet  if  our 
school  was  working. 

4499.  There  is  no  curing  at  present ! — It  is  cured 
by  the  people  themselves  for  the  local  market. 

4500.  In  their  own  houses  1 — For  their  own  con- 
sumption, and  for  the  local  markets.  The  only  curing 
that  lias  been  done  iu  Ireland  with  uay  system  has 
been  done  in  herrings  off  the  coast  of  "Waterford  this 
season  by  ono  Englishman,  who  was  buying  herrings 
fresh.  He  found  it  would  be  worth  while  to  cure  them, 
lie  brought  over  a dozeu  Scotch  women,  and  lie  is 
sending  them  to  Scotland  nud  England,  whence  they 
are  coming  back  again  to  us  cured.  They  are  taken  off 
the  coast,  cured  by  Scotchwomen,  sent  to  Scotland, 
and  brought  back  from  Scotland  to  us  to  buy — our 
own  fish. 

4501.  You  have  not  yet  built  the  portion  of  your 
premises  in  which  you  ore  to  carry  ou  your  curing 
operations  ! — We  are  just  about  to  build  that  part. 
Wo  have  obtained  estimates  and  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  building,  and  it  only  requires  a fresh 
meeting  of  the  trustees  to  commence.  This  part  of 
our  buildings  we  hope  to  have  ready  for  tho  next 
spring's  fishing. 

4502.  When  do  you  expect  your  pupils  to  arrive  1 
— Next  week  a detachment  of  them  will  come. 

4503.  What  system  lias  been  followed  in  selecting 
the  boys  that  are  to  bo  sent  here ! — Wc  will  not 
receive  all  boys.  We  will  not  receive  any  boys,  < xeept 
those  connected  with  the  coast. 

4504.  Are  you  getting  boys  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land!— Yea.  Wo  prefer  to  get  them  from  all  parts, 
rather  than  to  confine  them  to  any  one  particular 
locality,  because  we  don’t  intend  to  make  anything  by 
the  concern — only  to  extend  all  over  Ireland  the 
knowledge  of  frilling — that  every  place  might  become 
just  as  favourably  situated  as  tho  rest  would  be  to 
got  the  benefit  of  this  philanthropic  work. 

4505.  Wluit  arrangement  do  you  intend  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  teachers! — Wo  have 
got  one  from  Artane. 

4506.  Is  ho  a National  Board  teacher! — He  is  a 
certified  National  Board  teacher  of  the  second  class, 
and  lie  has  a certificate  in  navigation,  drawing,  and 
music. 

4-507.  You  got  him  from  Artane ! — He  is  employed 
in  Artano  at  present,  but  he  prefers  to  come  here  to 
us,  anil  he  is  coming  on  Monday. 

4508.  What  arrangements  have  you  made  with 
regard  to  technical  tenchiug ! — With  regard  to  that, 
iu  addition  to  fish  curing  and  the  making  of  nets, 
there  are  other  attendant  industries  tliat  would  follow 
— carpentry,  the  making  of  casks  for  holding  the  fish, 
cooperage,  nmking  boxes,  and  so  forth.  An  English 
gentleman  told  me  that,  if  we  could  proceed  to  make 
5,000  boxes  for  him,  he  would  take  them,  that  he 
would  prefer  to  take  them  from  us  than  pay  the 
enrriuge  from  liver  pool.  Some  of  them  are  made 
in  Cork,  and  a great  quantity  are  sent  from  Englaud 
made.  He  told  us  to  make  6,000  and  he  would  be 
happy  to  pay  for  them,  but  of  course  we  were  not  in 
a position  to  do  it. 

4509.  Where  do  you  propose  to  bring  the  teachers 
from  1 — Wherever  we  can  get  them  best ; from  Scot- 
land or  the  Isle  of  Mon.  We  must  go  out  of  this 
country  for  them.  In  the  first  instance ; the  industries 
are  simple  in  themselves,  but  to  persons  who  don’t 
know  them  they  are— for  the  first  moment  they 
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appear  to  be  most  diffioult.  They  are  easily  acquired. 
We  won’t  want  those  teachers  long. 

4510.  You  are  not  advanced  enough  to  get  those 
teachers  yeti — No;  we  can  get  them  at  a week’s 
notice. 

4511.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  the  industrial 
and  technical  training  into  operation  1 — Net  making 
will  commence  before  the  1st  of  January. 

4512.  Where  do  you  intend  to  put  the  net  making 
machine  1— We  intend  to  make  a building  to  form  a 
quadrangle  with  the  original  building. 

4513.  Do  you  expect  the  work  will  be  done  so 
goon  ? — Oh,  yes.  The  foundation  stone  of  this  school 
was  laid  in  September,  1 886,  and  it  was  opened  in 
May,  1887,  as  yon  see  it — at  the  end  of  May,  1887. 
The  contractor  did  liis  business  very  quickly. 

4514.  Dr.  Traill. — Whas  class  of  boys  are  you. to 
get  ? — The  boys  must  be  committed  to  any  industrial 
school,  and  ns  we  proceed  and  establish  our  industries 
we  will  take  boys  that  won’t  be  committed  ; for  this 
reason,  that  when  our  industries  are  established,  their 
labour  will  pay  for  their  maintenance. 

4515.  You  will  charge  them  fees? — Well,  we  would 
prefer,  naturally  enough,  to  get  a fee,  or  a little 
towards  their  education  or  maintenance,  but  I think 
myself  that  the  time  will  come  very  shortly  when  the 
boy’s  labour — as  in  the  case  of  the  servant  of  a former 
— will  pay  for  his  maintenance  and  clothing. 

4516.  How  long  do  you  propose  to  keep  tlio  boysl 
— Industrial  boys  will  bo  kept  until  they  are  sixteen 
year's  of  age. 

4517.  From  what  age? — From  any  age — nine  or 
ten. 

4518.  Will  you  have  more  beds  occupied  in  the 
house  than  the  seventy-five  that  are  certified  fori — 
We  could  have  120  at  present. 

4519.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  existing 
building  you  have  accommodation  for  120,  and  the 
building  is  so  planned  that  you  can  extend  it  at  any 
time? — Yes. 

4520.  What  domestic  staff  do  you  intend  to  have  1 
— First  we  have  a superintendent,  who  is  on  the 
promises  at  present.  Wo  have  a superintendent,  and 
his  wife  acts  as  matron,  and  they  live  in  the  insti- 
tution. 

4521.  What  expense  will  they  be  t — Their  salary 
will  be  £80  a year-  for  the  two,  with  rations, 
residence,  food,  and  overtiring. 

4622.  And  will  the  matron  superintend  and  have 
charge  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  house  1 — 
Yes. 

4523.  Wliat  servants  have  you  got  1 — She  will  liavo 
two  servants  to  attend  her.  In  a short  time  we 
expect  the  lroys  will  do  all  this.  They  will  cook, 
bake,  and  attend  table,  and  they  will  make  thoir  own 
clothes.  Wo  purpose  to  send  them  out  of  school  just 
fit  to  take  their  place  anywhere. 

4524.  Do  yon  intend  to  teach  such  trades  as 
tailoring  and  shoemakiug  1 — W e really,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  ourselves,  that  is  our  intention  iu  some 
degree.  We  will  teach  a few  boys — we  intend  to  do 
that. 

4625.  But  at  present  your  desire  is  co  give  the  boys 
an  attraction  towards  the  sea? — We  won’t  teach  those 
trades,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  funds — or 
teach  them  at  all,  except  for  our  own  immediate 
wants. 

4526.  Will  you  take  in  Protestant  hoys  ns  well 
as  boys  from  Catholic  schools  ? — Yes,  we  will,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  by  the  terms  of  our  lease.  They  will 
come  into  the  school  at  early  morning.  If  they  lodge 
outside  they  will  be  kept  under  the  care  of  their  own 
clergyman  at  night  and  morning,  for  prayer,  for 
instance.  They  will  Bleep  outside  under  the  charge 
of  the  Protestant  matron,  but  after  they  come  into 
the  institution,  in  the  morning  we  treat  them  os  the 
other  boys  are  treated,  of  course,  during  the  day. 

4527.  As  far  as  year  training,  teaching,  arid  educa- 
ting is  concerned,  it  will  be  an  open  National  school 


during  the  day,  and  a boarding  establishment  durimr 
the  hours  of  rest  ?— Yes.  It  would  he  most  in  con- 
formity with  our  intentions.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
keep  Protestant  boys  in  the  establishment.'  Under 
the  circumstances  we  could  not  keep  them  as  industrial 

boys — not  properly  as  industrial  boys  at  all I meaa 

to  say  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act. 

4528.  You  would  not  be  certified  under  the  Indus- 
trial  Schools  Act  for  them  ? — Quite  so. 

4529.  What  allowance  are  you  entitled  to  under 
the  Act? — £13  for  each  boy  under  the  Government, 
and  Is.  Gcf.  a week  to  ordinary  industrial  schools  the 
Grand  Juries  give,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
give  us  for  some  time  more  than  that. 

4530.  I believe  the  amount  varies  according  to  the 
various  counties  ?—  Some  of  them  don’t  give  anything, 
and  some  give  lxalf-a-crown. 

4531.  Is  Is.  6(7.  the  amount  given  up  to  the 
present  1 — Yes,  by  the  County  Cork  Grand  Jury. 

4532.  But  you  will  try  and  make  a case  for  a 
special  grant  ? — I ain  sure  that  the  Grand  Jury  are 
very  well  inclined  to  do  anything  they  can  for  us.  If 
they  can  possibly  raise  the  allowance  for  us,  I am 
sure  they  will,  especially  as  the  coast  of  the  County 
Cork  is  tlio  principal  part  of  the  coast  that  is  teeming 
with  fish. 

4533.  Have  you  any  invested  money  now  ?— We 
have  £5,500  from  the  Government.  We  have  not 
invested  it,  it  is  in  bank. 

4534.  Do  you  projmse  to  lay  out  the  whole  of  that 
as  capital? — Well  we  don’t — at  least  as  far  as  I can 
ascertain  the  mind  of  the  trustees.  We  will  keep 
something  back — say  £2,000  of  it,  if  we  can  possibly 
keep  it  back,  to  sustain  us — as  a back  to  sustain  u»  in 
case  wo  meet  with  any  disappointment  for  some  time. 
I think  with  £3,500  we  shall  be  able  to  start  the 
industries  at  present. 

4535.  Dr.  Traill. — How  do  you  propose  to  invest 
the  £2,000? — We  have  conic  to  no  arrangement  at 
present. 

4536.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  propose  to  have 
anything  iu  the  way  of  boat  building  ?— Yes. 

4537.  You  will  have  a ship  carpenter  to  teach  the 
boys  ? — Yes,  and  also  we  will  have  three  large  fishing 
boats  attached  to  tlio  Institution. 

4538.  Will  they  be  the  property  of  tho  Institution, 
and  manned  by  tlio  boys? — Yes,  they  will  be  the 
property  of  tho  Institution,  and  manned  by  boys  as 
far  us  feasible.  We  will  have  half  the  crew,  of  course, 
men.  Wo  would  not  put  boys  into  a large  boat  of 
this  kind.  Wo  will  have  these  boats  from  time  to 
tirno  at  work.  We  will  have  four  men  in  each  boat, 
and  five  or  six  boys  in  addition.  We  can  draft  them 
out,  and  wo  can  now  and  again  send  them  out  to  sea 
in  fine  weather. 

4589.  And  teach  the  boys  practical  fishing? — Yes, 
of  all  kinds,  trawling,  and  fishing  for  maokerel  and 
herrings.  Wo  intend  to  have  a steam  launch  also  to 
bring  the  fish  from  the  boats  speedily  ashore. 

4540.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  use  would 
you  make  of  that  ? — Wo  could  put  it  to  a great  many 
usos.  Wo  could  use  it  to  tow  our  boats  in  calm 
weather,  and  also,  as  I have  already  said,  to  go  out 
and  get  fish  from  the  boats. 

4541.  To  collect  the  fish  from  the  other  boats  1 
Yes.  It  would  he  very  useful  to  collect  the  fish  for 
us,  and  we  corild  save  money  in  the  way  of  carriage 
by  sending  up  the  steam  launch  to  Skibbereen  with 
fish  by  water,  and  it  would  be  generally  useful  to  all 
the  fishermen  who  frequent  the  port. 

4542.  To  tow  them  out  by  your  steamboat? — Yes. 

4543.  What  is  the  first  open  fishing  season 1— 
About  the  10th  of  March,  when  mackerel  come  m a 
great  shoal  from  the  west. 

4544.  How  long  does  the  spring  mackerel  fishing 
last? — Until  the  middle  of  J une. 

4545.  And  by  that  time  the  herrings  have  ar- 
rived?— Yes.  They  continue  here,  and’ our  peopi 
have  not  gone  away  from  their  own  homes  until  wit  m 
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die  last  few  years.  They  stop  fishing  here,  and  they 
have  been  induced  to  go  away  seeking  herrings,  and 
they  have  gone. 

4546.  Their  fishing  fleet  follows  the  herrings  l— 
Yes,  they  are  just  about  returning. 

4547.  How  long  does  the  herring  Ashing  last  1 — 
It  begins  at  the  close  of  the  mackerel  season — about 
the  middle  of  June,  and  lasts  about  Bix  weeks.  I 
think  it  would  last  longer  if  they  remained  fishing, 
but  if  a fisherman  hears  that  there  is  any  other  fish 
elsewhere,  that  one  goes  off,  and  the  others  follow 
suit. 

4548.  As  a matter  of  fact,  don  t they  fish  their  own 
waters  sufficiently  1 — I think  not.  They  sometimes 
follow  other  boats  very  injudiciously,  because  they 
will  follow  one  boat  even  that  will  start  the  trail,  and 
I have  known  them  to  leave  the  herrings  after  them. 
As  for  the  mackerel,  we  had  no  idea  that  tliore  would 
be  such  large  quantities  to  be  taken  at  this  time  oi 


4549.  Are  they  catching  mackerel  now  1 — They  are 
tjiVing  6,000  and  7,000  a boat. 

4550.  When  does  the  winter  fishing  begin  1 — We 
have  very  little  winter  fishing. 

4551.  Have  you  any  winter  herring  fishing  1 — Very 
little  of  it.  The  herrings  are  not  very  mimerous  on 
this  const  in  winter.  Sometimes  a good  many  come 
in  frosty  weather — about  Clmstmas,  but  this  is  not 
a winter  herring  fishing  place. 

4552.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  about  hake? — 
We  have  hake  at  all  times  when  there  is  weather. 
There  is  hake  at  present,  and  will  be  until  Olu-istmas 
if  the  weather  is  fine. 

4558.  Are  ling  plenty?— They  are  very  plenty 
about  the  beginning  of  tho  year — from  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, as  long  as  they  can  gut  bait  to  kill  them.  Even 
now  ling  are  very  numerous,  and  at  tho  beginning  of 
the  year,  right  on  tho  coast. 

4554.  We  saw  great  quantities  of  Lake  in  Ivinsalo 
yesterday — how  long  do  they  remain  1 — Hake  como 
about  August,  and  they  remain,  if  tho  weather  be  fine, 
until  Christmas. 

4555.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Hake  fishing 
would  fill  up  a good  portion  of  the  remainder  of  tho 
year  after  the  herring  fishing  was  over  ? — Yes. 

4556.  Can  you  cure  mackerel  and  herrings? — Yes, 
they  have  been  doing  ho  siuco  the  1st  of  August — tho 
Scotchwomen  have  licen  curing  them  in  Duugarviui. 
We  got  a letter  from  Maconocliie,  who  is  tlm  principal 
salesman  in  Lowestoft,  and  who  stated  tliat  if  wo  lmd 
6,000  barrels  of  mackorol  wo  could  get  a good  market 
for  them  at  once  in  tho  United  States.  As  it  is,  they 
are  sent  to  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  other  places. 
In  Paris  they  call  them  M&quarcau  Ic  Hoi — it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  such  variety  of  cooking. 

4557.  Is  it  easy  to  cure  that  fish  ? — It  is  very  easy 
to  cure  it  for  tho  home  market.  It  is.  a firm  coarse 
fish.  I have  not  seen  tho  particular  instructions  as  to 
how  to  cure  it  for  the  foreign  market. 

4558.  Is  it  a good  fish?-  -It  is,  for  common  people. 

4559.  And  there  is  always  a market  for  it? — Yes, 
there’s  a market  for  60,000  biuTels  of  it. 

4560.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Ling  comes  from  tho 
north  of  Scotland  ? — I don’t  know  where  it  comes  from, 
"he  Irish  fisherman  labours  under  a great  disadvan- 
tage in  winter  all  along  the  coast  for  want  of  bait. 
In  other  countries  they  cultivate  bait  fields,  mussel 
beds,  and  whelks. 

4561.  There  is,  I believe,  n great  quantity  of  mussels 
imported  from  Scotland? — Yes,  they  oultdvato mussels 
for  bait 

. 4^62,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Is  not  ling  imported 
mto  Ireland  from  Shetland  ? — Yes,  the  Scotchman 
generally  bring  it  from  Shetland;  but  the  principal 
cure,  the  leading  cure  that  can  he  got,  como  from  New- 
foundland. I may  speak  of  ling  as  one  of  our  resources. 
Inere  is  no  end  to  the  quantity  of  ling  tliat  I see 
small  yawls  bringing  into  our  harbour  at  the  beginning 
01  the  year,  but  farther  on  the  ling  begin  to  go  away. 


Ling  is  abundant  upon  our  southern  coast  line,  hut  Oct.  20.  is* 
not  unfrequently  boats  have  to  wait  for  the  mackerel  „ ~ 

to  be  taken  in  order  that  they  can  get  bait  to  take  Dark  p 
the  ling  with.  If  they  could  have  bait  they  could  take  ’ 
any  quantity  of  ling. 

4563.  Do  you  propose  to  establish  the  cultivation 
of  bait? — Yes,  we  have  it  in  our  ideas  at  all  events 
to  learn  how  it  is  cultivated. 

4564.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — How  do  they 
get  bait  at  present  ? — They  have  mackerel  salted  for 
the  last  month  trying  to  induce  the  hake  to  take  it 
Sometimes  they  got  sprats,  but  yellow  salt  mackerel 
tliat  you  would  not  look  at — a hake  when  he  is 
hungry  will  go  at — and  that  is  what  they  usually  give 
him. 

4565.  Is  there  any  lobster  fishing? — There  is  one 
of  the  greatest  lobster  fisheries  in  Ireland  here. 

4566.  I presume  you  will  teach  the  boys  how  to 
make  lobster  pots  and  crab  pots  ? — Certainly — we  will 
not  omit  a single  industry  connected  with  fishing — not 
a single  industry.  Of  course  the  boys  must  receive  a 
literary  education, but  while  getting  tliat  literary  educa- 
tion, and  while  it  will  receive  a modern  application, 
it  will  also,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  have  a smack 
of  the  sea. 

4567.  You  must  first  begin  by  teaching  them  read- 
ing and  wilting  ? — But  if  we  could  get  educational 
books  in  fishing — to  make  them  spell  “n-e-t  ” instead  of 
“ c-a-tp"  that  sort  of  thing  is  very  much  wanted  in  a 
country  like  ours,  so  as  to  give  their  minds  a ten- 
dency towards  sea  pursuits  and  fishing  pursuits. 

4568.  How  do  you  intend  the  place  to  be  governed  ? 

— "We  wish  to  incorporate  ourselves  in  the  manner  in 
which  your  Act  enables  us  to  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration of  those  seven  trustees — to  incorporate  us  as  a 
body. 

4569.  You  appear  to  have  two  of  your  tins  tecs  ex- 
officio.  Do  you  desire  to  continue  that,  or  to  have  the 
whole  body  a co-opted  body? — Tho  present  trustees 
are  all  acting  men.  There  is  no  distinction  between 
them.  We  have  no  honorary  trustee  at  present.  Each 
man  beat's  his  own  share  of  the  responsibility  he  is 
supposed  to  bear.  Wa  have  no  honorary  trastee 
among  the  seven. 

4570.  You  are  the  corresponding  manager  under 
tho  Industrial  Schools  Act?— Yes. 

4571.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — The  bishop  and  the 
parish  priest  might  be  made  ex-officio  members  ? — If  a 
vacancy  occurred,  I think  we  should  have  the  power 
of  co-opting  the  surviving  members. 

4572.  You  propose  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
should  be  at  all  times  a trustee  ? — Yes,  and  the  parish 
priest. 

4573.  Should  you  not  thiuk  it  desirable  that  the 
Baroness  Burdott-Contts  should  have  the  right  to 
nominate  one  member  while  she  lives? — Her  husband 
is  one  at  present,  and  he  is  acting  at  present. 

4574.  But  she  may  survive  him  ?— -Precisely,  but 
it  is  not  likely. 

4575.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Their  estate  is 
represented  always  ? — Yes. 

4576.  We  simply  want  to  get  from  yon  wliat  your 
views  are  as  to  the  governing  body,  because  we  can 
incorporate  what  you  want  as  a permanent  body  ? — 

There  is  a provision  in  the  lease  that  one  should  be 
the  governor  of  the  school  and  lie,  of  course,  gqev 
down  os  one  of  the  trustees. 

4577.  There  is  another  source  of  representation  that 
we  are  trying  to  encourage,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of 
subscriber’s  or  contributors  to  the  funds  of  am  insti- 
tution such  as  this.  Do  you  thiuk  anything  of  that 
kind  could  be  introduced  with  advantage  ? — Our  sub- 
scribers are  so  far  apart  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
do  that.  We  have  no  local  subscribers,  and  I think 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  information  from  them 
they  are  so  far  apart.  It  was  in  England  that  we 
received  most  of  our  subscriptions. 

4578.  There  is  another  provision  sometimes  made 
that  pooplo  subscribing  considerable  sums  of  money 
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Oct.  so.  1987.  might  nominate  a pupil  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  incorporated  body.  Do  you  think  that  would  help 
Davis,  rav  you  to  get  subscriptions  1 — To  show  you  that  we  have 
no  objection  to  do  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Aghada 
Loan  Fund,  I forgot  to  mention  that  a condition  on 
receiving  the  money  was  that  we  were  to  receive  two 
boys  from  Aghada  into  our  school — from  Aghada  or 
Wkitegate  in  Cork,  to  which  this  loan  fund  was 
originally  devoted.  They  said  they  would  give  that 
to  us  on  that  condition,  and  we  said  we  would  receive 
the  two  boys. 

4579.  Who  were  the  persons  who  were  to  have  the 
nomination  of  those  boys? — I think  Mr.  Penrose 
Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  J.  Carberi/,  j.p. — Mr.  Penrose  Fitzgerald  and 
the  Rector  of  the  Parish. 

.4580.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  those  gentle- 
men the  loan  fund  trustees  of  that  place  ? 

Mr.  Carberi/. — Yes. 

4581.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Rev.  Mr.  Davis). 
— Were  the  boys  to  be  nominated  committed  boys  1 — 
No.  We  are  not  confined  to  committed  boys  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act. 

4582.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  apprehend  any  diffi- 
culty about  boys  that  have  not  been  committed  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act  having  any  objection  to 
go  into  a building  with  boys  who  have  been  so  com- 
mitted?— I shonld  think  there  may  be  such  objection. 
We  have  only  to  endure  that. 

4583.  Do  you  propose  to  separate  them  in  the 
dormitories  1— -No,  not  at  present. 

4584.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibiion. — We  saw  one 
institution  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  discriminate  ? 
— Yes,  because  they  will  be  clad  and  fed  well,  and 
they  cannot  expect  anything  more.  The  poor  in- 
dustrial boys  will  receive  the  same  kindness  and 
attention  ns  if  they  were  being  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
.£100  a year.  That  sort  of  tiling  might  arise  if  they 
were  aware  of  the  surroundings  of  one  another  or 
that  we  had  a bad  class  of  town  boys.  But  this  is  a 
case  of  boys  being  brought  together  from  the  coasts  of 
Ireland  all  round,  and  it  is  only  when  you  bring  hoys 
of  low  origin  into  contact  with  other  boys  from  the 
same  district  that  such  an  objection  as  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Traill  can  arise. 

4585.  It  will  also  make  a veiy  great  difference,  be- 
cause what  ahoy  is  committed  for  under  tho  Industrial 
Schools  Act  is  not  a crime,  otherwise  he  would  go  to 
a refomatoiy  at  once? — No,  it  is  not  a crime  at 
all. 

4586.  Rev.  Dr.  Molt.ov. — Are  we  right  in  under- 
standing that  your  present  trustees  would  desire  to 
get  themselves  incorporated  under  the  powers  of  our 
Act  ? — Yet,  I think  I speak  the  opinion  of  nil  the 
trustees. 

4587.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I may  tell  you 

we  cannot  deal  with  any  institution  that  is  exempt 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  governing  body  ? 
— You  may  take  it  as  our  wish  that  you  would  pre- 
pare a draft  scheme  if  you  wish  to  incorporate  ns,  and 
then,  of  course,  after  we  see  that,  it  will  be  competent 
for  us  to  decline  or  accept.  • 

4588.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  Grand  Jury  repre- 
sented on'your  board  1 — No. 

4589.  Would  you  wish  them  to  be  so  ? — I don't  see 
any  necessity  for  it.  It  would  be  a source  of  trouble 
to  any  man  they  would  appoint  to  be  coming  to  our 
meetings. 

4690.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I presume  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  put  a power  into  your 
scheme  to  put  a representative  thereupon — in  other 
■vords,  to  create  a money  franchise  ? — Yes. 

4591.  Have  you  any  grand  juror  living  in  this  part 
of  the  country  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  fishing 


industry — a man  like  Mr.  Penrose  Fitzgerald  ?—Mr 
Penrose  Fitzgerald  is  very  far  away.  The  O’Donovan, 
of  Lujsard,  takes  a great  interest  in  the  fislun"  and 
he  subscribed  .£25. 

4592.  Professor  Dougherty.—1 They  gave  you  this 
contribution  as  for  an  ordinary  industrial  school  1— 
They  never  gave  it  before  to  an  industrial  school 

4593.  They  have  power  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

4594.  And  the  Grand  Jury  gave  this  grant  because 
you  were  an  industrial  school  for  the  promotion  of 
the  fishing  industry  1 — It  was  because  we  were  a fish- 
ing school. 

4595.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  there  be  any  objection 

to  adding  the  name  of  The  O’Donovan  in  the  first 
instance  %— I am  not  in  a position  to  say — we  thought 
that  seven  would  be  an  excellent  number.  ° 

4596.  If  you  are  taking  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent donations  of  money  that  have  been  given,  I 
don’t  know  why  yon  should  omit  the  Grand  Jury.  It 
seems  a large  sum  to  get  1 — From  the  Grand  Jury  ? 

4597.  Yes.  You  have  the  Baroness  Buixlett-Oovrtts 
and  the  Carbery  Estate — you  pay  them  a large  amount 
of  attention,  and  they  only  gave  you  £200  ?-  -But 
they  made  it  a condition  of  the  lease  that  it  should 
be  so. 

4598.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — As  I understand  it, 
the  gift  from  the  Grand  Jury  was  free  ? — Absolutely 
free,  and  they  required  no  account  as  to  how  it  was 
spent.  Mr.  Froke  is  the  principal  resident  gentleman 
here,  and  ho  1ms  a large  mansion  in  which  he  and  his 
family  reside,  called  Castle  Freke. 

4599.  There  should  bo  a provision  that  some  one 
of  tho  trustees  should  be  resident  iu  tho  neighbour- 
hood, so  as  to  be  able  to  go  and  inspect  and  visit  tire 
school  from  time  to  time  1 — I am  in  that  ] Haitian,  and 
the  inspector  from  tho  Government  comes  down 
periodically  to  see  into  the  inspection,  and  to  ascer- 
tain that  file  boys  are  well  treated.  He  comes  down 
periodically,  and  we  must  bo  prepared  for  his  visit  at 
all  times. 

4600.  Rev.  Dr.  Moli-oy. — Mr,  Frelco  represents 
the  estate  ? — At  present  lie  does. 

4G01.  Is  ho  tho  owner  of  the  estate? — He  is  the 
trustee. 

4602.  Tho  owner  of  the  estate  may  at  some  future, 
time  live  hero  ? — I have  no  doubt  he  will. 

4603.  Would  you  have  any  objectiou  to  our  taking 
tliis  course— that  tho  owner  of  tho  estate  should  liave 
power  to  nominate  a representative,  oither  himself  or 
somebody  else,  as  ho  pleases  1 — Ho  is  ono  at  present. 

4G04.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiuuon. — But  remember, 
wo  ore  only  speaking  about  succession  ? — Yos.  Then 
in  tho  lease  I told  yon  of  that  is  provided  for. 

4605.  Itov.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  provided  for  in 
the  lease? — It  is  provided  that  the  trustees  may 
appoint  a porson  in  their  own  place,  or  one  of  the 
trustees  may  take  the  place  himself- — that  is  one  of  tho 
trustees  of  the  estate. 

4006.  That  is  that  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  may 
nominate,  a representative,  or  he  may  he  his  own 
representative  ? — We  would  only  have  ono ; we  would 
not  give  him  the  power  of  nominating  a second.  That 
is,  he  may  himself  act,  or  a person  nominated  by  him. 
We  would  prefer  that  poison  not  to  be  appointed — 
we  would  prefer  him  to  be  one  of  the  family.  "We 
would  have  a decided  objection  to  have  anyone  out- 
side of  the  family. 

4607.  Where  is  the  lease? — I have  the  lease. 

4608.  We  should  want  to  got  a copy  of  it  ? — Yes. 

4609.  That  and  a list  of  the  funds  would  be  practi- 
cally all  that  we  should  want? — You  shall  have  that 
information  with  pleasurp. 

4010.  And  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
trustees  ? — We  can  give  you  that  also. 
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Joseph  E.  L.  Carbery,  j.p.,  sworn. 


4611.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  should  like 
to  get  some  information  with  regard  to  this  institution 
and  its  prospects  from  you  1 — I think  the  informa- 
tion you  got  from  Father  Davis  exhausts  the  subject. 

4612.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — What  is  the  con- 
nection you  hope  to  establish  in  business  for  this  place 
__inthc  way  of  trade  1 — I think  we  will  establish  trade, 
not  only  for  the  promotion  of  the  fishing  industries, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  in  general,  if  we 
succeed,  as  we  have  every  hope  to  do,  in  estab- 
lishing a curing  depot  in  this  school.  We  shall  estab- 
lish a trade  in  the  country  which,  in  itself,  will  be  of 
very  great  advantage  to  the  interior,  apart  altogether 
from  the  seaboard. 

Eev.  Mr.  Davis. — There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  compete  with  other  p orsons  engaged  in  fish-curing, 
net-making,  and  all  those  fishing  industries.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  successfully  compete 
uith  them — for  this  reason,  that  we  have  the  labour 
for  nothing. 

4613.  Professor  Doosherty. — Have  you  auy  busi- 
ness manager  in  connection  with  the  establishment  ! 

Eev.  Mr.  Davis. — We  cannot  have  that  until  we 
start  the  industries.  The  person  in  connection  with 
the  superintendent  will  be  led  into  it  by  the  instruc- 
tors. Such  an  industry  as  this,  of  course,  may  be,  as 
industrial  schools  are,  supervised  by  individuals. 

4614.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  we  desire 
to  do  is  to  give  you  an  outlet  for  what  you  make. 
How  do  you  propose  to  get  an  outlet  1 

Eev.  Father  Davis. — I told  you  in  ray  examination 
that  there  was  a quarter  of  a million’s  worth  of  fish 
imported  into  Ireland. 

4615.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  that  the  value 
in  pounds  sterling! 

Eev.  Father  Davis. — That  is  the  value  in  pounds 
sterling.  Why  should  we  not  organize  markets  in 
Ireland  where  we  can  supply  fish  to  them  1 

4616.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  would  ho 
the  duty  of  your  head  manager. 

Eev.  Father  Davis. — Precisely.  • We  will  send  a 
traveller  round  to  each  market  in  the  interior.  They 
have  only  to  telegraph  to  us  and  we  con  send  them 
any  quantity  of  fish  they  requiro  as  roou  as  wo  learn 
from  them. 

4617.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  provisions 
we  should  have  then  to  make  for  you  would  be  to 
enable  you  to  appoint  business  people  to  conduct  those 
things  for  you  ! 


Rev.  Father  Davis. — We  can  do  that.  They  are 
complaining  very  much  that  they  con  get  no  fish. 

4618.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, — I understand  you  pro 
pose  to  cany  on  here  not  merely  a fishery  school,  but 
a great  industrial  establishment  ! 

Rev.  Father  Davis. — Precisely  so,  as  far  as  fish  is 
concerned. 

4619.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — On  commercial  prin- 
ciples 1 

Rev.  Father  Davis. — Fish  curing  on  commercial 
principles  and  net  making. 

4620.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  best  way 
we  can  do  that  is  to  give  you  the  power  and  to  leave 
the  particular  means  by  which  you  will  carry  it  on  to 
the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Rev.  Father  Davis. — Yes,  because  the  carrying  out 
of  that  may  vary  from  time  to  time.  We  could  not 
make  any  hard-and-fast  lines. 

4621.  Mr.  Carbery  (to  Dr.  Traill). — You  made  a 
remark  that  you  considered  the  grant  from  the  Grand 
Jury  rather  large. 

Dr.  Traill. — Not  at  all.  I would  be  very  glad  to 
see  it  twice  as  large.  I was  only  comparing  it  with 
similar  grants  from  others. 

Mr.  Carbery. — But  you  must  consider  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  county  Cork  is  on  the  sea- 
board. 

4622.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  not  at  all  too  large  a 
grant.  With  reference  to  the  Grand  Jury — in  the 
way  of  representation — if  they  asked  for  representa- 
tion, having  given  £1,000,  they  would  be  fairly 
entitled  to  it.  The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  got 
representation,  having  given  only  £200.  Of  course 
she  is  a special  case. 

Eev.  Father  Davis. — Yes. 

Mr.  Carbery. — I must  say  we  wore  very  badly 
supported  in  the  way  of  private  subscriptions. 

Eev.  Father  Davis. — We  didn’t  moke  any  great 
effort  to  collect  subscriptions. 

4623.  Eev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I was  not  quite  clear  as 
to  whether  the  £3,500  you  received  from  subscribers 
included  the  £1  ,000  from  the  Grand  July. 

Rev.  Father  Davis.—  It  does. 

4624.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  all  the  other  sums 
you  mentioned! 

Eev.  Father  Davis. — It  includes  all  sums,  inde- 
pendent of  the  £5,500  we  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Rev.  Jonas  Jones. — Fnther  Davis  has  stated  very 
dearly  and  fully  all  that  is  to  he  said  on  the  subject. 


Oct.  20,  1887. 

Joseph  E.  L. 
Carberr,  9 p. 


TULLAGH  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 
Eev.  Jonas  Jones  sworn. 


4625.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  Rector  of 
Tullagh  1 — Yes. 

4626.  How  long  have  you  held  that  parish! — 
Twenty-eight  years  last  July.  I was  ordained  for  the 
parish,  and  I am  here  still. 

4627.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  parish  1 — From 
this  to  Lough  Hine,  I suppose  about  four  square 
miles  on  the  mainland.  It  takes  in  Cape  Clear  and 
Island  Sherkin. 

4628.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation of  the  parish! — 158. 

_ 4629.  Where  m the  church  ! — The  church  is  in  the 
village  of  Baltimore. 

. 4630.  The  endowment  that  we  have  in  the  report 
is  an  endowment  of  two  roods  of  land,  and  some  trust 
fond  under  the  will  of  the  late  Lord  Carbery !— Yes. 
The  amount  is  £252  5s.  3<a?. , and  the  yearly  interest  is 
g It  is  invested  in  the  funds  in  the  names 

of  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Boss 
for  the  time  being. 


4631.  Is  the  rector  of  the  parish  not  one  of  the  pev.  Jonas- 

trustees! — No.  Jones. 

4632.  Who  pays  the  money  to  yon ! — I get  the 
money  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

4633.  How  is  the  school  conducted  ; is  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Board!— No;  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  the 
Church  Education  Society. 

4634.  Do  they  give  you  any  grants  at  all ! — They 
do.  The  Erasmus  Smith  Board  give  me  £25,  and  the 
Church  Education  Society  £5,  and  I get  more  from, 
other  sources. 

4635.  What  is  the  number  of  children  attending  at 
present  1 — The  number  of  children  on  the  roll  at 
present  is  twenty-four,  but  that  can  be  hardly  a crite- 
rion as  to  the  general  number,  because  if  children  are 
absent  for  a month  we  take  them  off,  and  if  they  come 
again  we  put  them  on.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Board.  The  numbers  also  change  monthly. 

The  number  on  the  roll,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
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of  the  Board,  or  the  wishes  of  tlio  Inspector— the  num- 
ber on  the  roll  is  taken  from  the  attendance  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month. 

4636.  What  Board  do  you  speak  oft — The  Erasmus 
Smith  Board  ; they  have  given  me  a sort  of  premium 
more  than  once  for  the  teacher.  I have  got  it  three 
times,  1 think. 

4637.  How  much  would  you  be  able  to  get  for 
your  school  if  you  were  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board  1 — I think  I would  be  able  to  get  very 
little.  I am  getting  far  more  than  if  I was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Board.  The  other  grants 
might  be  withdrawn  if  I joined  the  National  Board. 
The  £5  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  £4  from 
the  Irish  Reform  Society,  £2  from  Lord  Carbory,  a pri- 
vate subscription,  and  £1  from  The  O’Donovan. 

4638.  Have  “you  one  teacher ? — Yes;  a female 
teacher. 

4639.  Where  was  she  trained? — She  was  trained 
in  Bandon. 

4640.  She  is  not  classified  under  any  system  1 — 
No  ; she  is  not. 

4641.  How  long  has  she  been  here  ? — Eleven  year’s 
last  month. 

4642.  How  is  the  land  held  on  which  the  school 
stands  1 — With  regard  to  that  the  school  was  built 
in  the  year  1832,  by  the  late  Lord  Oarbery,  and  it 
consisted  of  a centre,  as  a residence  for  the  teacher, 
and  two  wings.  One  wing  was  intended  as  the  fe- 
male school,  and  the  other  for  the  male,  but  one 
was  always  found  sufficient,  and  the  other  was  never 
used,  and  that  wing  was  generally  let  by  the  teacher, 
but  about  four  years  ago  we  were  deprived  of  it  by  the 
trustees; 

4643.  If  it  was  given  to  yon  how  were  they  able  to 
deprive  you  of  it? — I do  not  understand  that,  but 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  agent,  informs  me  that  there  was  a 
lease  hut  that  he  cannot  find  it  The  land,  as  well  as 
I understand  it,  was  let  to  the  clergyman  at  Is.  a 
year,  on  condition  that  if  it  censed  to  be  used  for  the 
present  purpose  it  should  revert  to  the  owner.  But 
the  lease  is  not  forthcoming.  We  never  paid  any 
rent  for  the  school  at  all  from  1832,  and  how  the  land 
came  into  cm-  possession  I cannot  exactly  tell  you. 

4644.  It  is  also  stated  in  a former  report  that  there 
was  an  original  bequest  of  .£600  of  which  only 
£217  10s.  had  been  received? — So  I understand. 

4645.  How  docs  it  come  that  you  have  not  got  the 
remainder  of  the  £600  ? — I don’t  know.  The  mouey 
was  not  forthcoming.  (Document  handed  in).  That 
was  a document  sent  to  me  by  the  Manager  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  in  Skibbereen  sometime  since. 

4646.  You  have  not  got  a copy  of  Lady  Carbery’s 
will  ? — No,  I have  not  seen  it 

4647.  "Who  is  the  agent  of  the  estate  lioro  ? — Mr. 
Stewart,  son  of  Mr.  Stewai’t,  of  the  firm  of  Stewart 
and  Kincaid. 

4648.  The  agents  are  in  Dublin  then  ? — Yes. 

4649.  Have  they  not  the  Oarbery  documents  there? 
— But  Mr.  Stewart  says  that  all  deeds  in  connection 
with  the  school  are  lost. 

4650.  In  cases  of  this  kind  we  have  endeavoured 
to  form  a parochial  body  to  see  that  the  endowment 
is  not  alienated  from  the  original  purpose? — That 
is  what  I want  to  ask  you  about.  How  can.  I con- 
sider it  our  house  or  land  if  the  trustees  of  the 
Oarbery  estate  claim  it?  but  still  as  long  os  it  is 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  they 
will  leave  it  with  us. 

4651.  The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  vest  whatever 
property  actually  belongs  to  the  school  in  a corporate 
body  to  hold  it.  "We  cannot  give  you  any  property 
that  docs  not  previously  belong  to  you.  lu  tlio  report 
for  1856  it  is  stated  that  Loid  Carbeiy  had  made  a 
presumed  grant  of  a house  and  half  an  aore  of  land. 


In  the  report  for  1880  it  is  stated  that  Lord  Carberv 
made  a grant  of  a house  and  land,  so  that  there  das 
not  appear  to  be  any  actual  document  in  existence  1— 
Then  how  am  I to  consider  the  house  or  land  as  an 
endowment  or  not  ? 

4652.  How  long  lias  the  mistress  been  in  possession 
— does  she  live  iu  the  house  ? — No. 

4653.  Dr.  Teaill. — I thought  you  said  she  lived 
in  the  schoolhouse  ? — No,  it  is  let  to  a family. 

4654.  What  sort  of  a family?  — A policeman's 
family — a policeman  and  his  wife. 

4655.  Has  ho  signed  any  document  ? — I don’t  tliinl- 
so. 

4656.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  far  is  it 
from  where  wo  are? — It  is  close  to  you.  I will  have 
pleasure  in  taking  you  down. 

4657.  Dr.  Traill. — How  long  has  he  been  there  ?— 
I don’t  know. 

4658.  Is  he  on  duty,  or  is  he  a retired  policeman? 
— He  is  on  duty. 

4659.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — What  salary  does 
the  teacher  receive? — From  all  sources,  £55  18s. 

4660.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  she  a good  teacher? — Indeed 
she  is. 

4661.  How  long  have  you  been  in  possession  of  the 
school  ? — I have  been  twenty-eight  years  in  possession 
of  it.  and  I understand  no  rent  lias  been  paid  for  it, 
and  it  has  been  built  since  1832. 

4662.  Have  you  had  it  the  whole  time  you  have 
been  here? — Yes,  I was  curate  part  of  the  time. 

4663.  Professor  Dougherty. — Who  built  the  house? 
— It  was  built  by  the  late  Lord  Carbeiy. 

4664.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  yon  know  if  there 
ever  was  a lease  ? — Mr.  Stewai’t  told  me  there  was  a 
lease,  and  that  it  was  let  to  the  clergyman  at  Is.  a 
year  and  that  tlio  lease  is  not  forthcoming. 

4665.  Did  ho  tell  you  for  what  length  of  time  it 
was? — He  didn’t  toll  me,  hut  I imagine  that  os  long 
as  it  was  used  for  the  purposo  for  which  it  was  built 
it  would  not  be  taken  from  me. 

4660.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  have  been 
living  there  for  over  twenty  years  and  no  rent  paid,  it 
appeal’s  to  me  to  lie  a case  in  which  you  could  hold 
possession? — I considered  it  an  endowment. 

4667.  Lord  Justice  Naisii.— -Did  the  trustees  claim 
it  ns  part  of  the  estate  ? — Yes,  and  they  repaired  the 
house  from  time  to  time,  but  not  often. 

4068.  Dr.  Traill. — When  you  wanted  it  repaired 
diil  you  ask  them  to  repair  it? — I asked  them  to  repair 
it  once. 

4069.  When  did  they  repair  it  last? — They  put  up 
a grate  in  the  schoolroom,  hut  I cannot  exactly  say 
when,  but  I suppose  about  two  or  three  years  ago. 

4670.  Did  they  ever  touch  the  roof? — They  did 
about  twenty-seven  years  ago — they  put  up  a new 
chimney. 

4671.  If  the  owner  of  the  estate  was  a member 
of  the  Church,  would  you  not  have  him  to  represent 
the  estate  ? — The  owner  of  the  estate  regards  it  as  his 
property. 

4672.  If  this  was  settled  either  way  and  we  were 
making  a governing  body,  woidd  it  not  be  a reasonable 
thing  that  the  owner  of  the  estate  should  have  one 
representative  ? — Yes. 

4673.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
how  the  trustees  hold  the  estate  ? — I do  not  know, 
but  with  regard  to  the  wing  that  they  took  away  they 
promised  that,  in  case  we  ever  wanted  it,  they  would 
restore  it. 

4674.  When  did  they  take  that  wing  away  ?— to 
1883-4. 

4675.  How  many  trustees  to  the  estate  are  there?-- 
There  are  two— the  Hon.  Mr.  Freke  and  Captain 

_ Percy  Bernard.  , 
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PUBLIC  SITTINGS— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1887. 

At  Midleton  College. 

Preseat : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
IX.D„  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


•MIDLETON  COLLEGE. 
Albert  A.  Burd , m.a.,  sworn. 


4676.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  were  you 
Appointed  to  the  head  mastership  of  this  school  1— In 
1882. 

4677.  Where  did  you  come  from! — From  Ennis. 

I was  assistant  master  at  Ennis,  and  previously  at 
Dundalk  under  Dr.  Flynn. 

4678.  How  long  had  you  been  at  Dundalk? — I was 
two  years  at  Dundalk,  but  I then  went  away  from 
Ireland  for  sometime.  A couple  of  yearn  I was  in 
England  and  abroad  in  Germany,  and  I was  four 
j ears  after  that  in  Ennis. 

4679.  Were  you  engaged  in  teaching  in  Germany? — 
No,  I was  doing  nothing.  I was  teaching  in  England, 
and  in  Germany  I was  studying  the  language. 

4680.  Where  were  you  educatod  yourself? — I was 
educated  in  the  Wesley  College,  Dublin. 

4681.  And  did  you  go  to  any  University? — Yes,  to 
Trinity  College,  and  graduated  there,  obtaining 
Scholarship  and  senior  Moderatovsliip  at  Degree. 

4682.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present  here  ? 
I have  seventeen  boarders  and  thirteen  dny  boys — 
thirty  altogether. 

4683.  Have  the  numbers  fluctuated  since  you  eamo  ? 
— When  1 came  I began  school  with  two  boarders, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  I liad  mx,  and  since 
then  they  have  gone  on  slowly  increasing.  I had 
•eleven  the  next  year,  and  I had  the  same  number  for 
about  a couple  of  years  and  last  year.  I have 
the  n umbem  here  for  the  last  throe  years — on  the  roll 
October,  that  is  this  date,  1 885,  the  entire  number  is 
19 — 9 boarders  and  10  day  pupils  ; Octobor,  1886,  13 
boarders  and  1 1 day  pupils  ; and  at  the  present  date, 
October,  1887,  17  boarders  and  13  day  boys — six  being 
free.  I have  the  largest  number  of  boarders  T ever 
had. 

. 4684.  How  are  the  free  boys  admitted? — By  the 
nomination  of  the  trustees  and  visitors. 

4685.  Who  are  the  trustees? — Each  in  hi3  turn 
nominates.  The  trustees  are  the  Protestant  Bishop 
of  Cork,  Lord  Midleton,  Lord  Shannon,  of  Castlo- 
martyr,  Captain  Baily,  of  Killeagh,  the  Rector  of  the 
Parish,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of 
Gorkbeg. 

4686.  Do  you  know  how  the  trustees  aro  appointed  ? 
— I do  not..  I think  they  are  co-opted,  but  I am  not 
sure. 

4687.  What  are  the  fees  paid  by  the  day  boys? — 
Ten  guineas. 

4688.  The  free  boys  are  all  day  boys,  I presume  ? — 
Tes,  all  day  boys.  Ten  guineas*  is  the  nominal  fee. 
Then  brothers  are  taken  for  eight  guineas,  and  some- 
times, under  special  circumstances,  I make  a consider- 
able reduction  even  on  those  terms. 

4689.  What  are  the  fees  for  the  boarders? — The 
fees  for  boarders  are  £40  a year,  with  extras,  and  they 
br  ing  it  up  to  about  £44 ; and  then  brothers  are  taken 
for  £37  a year,  and  under  special  circumstauces  I 
make  further  reductions. 

4690.  What  do  you  mean  by  special  ciroumBtances  ? 
—When  parents  are  not  able  to  pay. 


4691.  Where  do  your  boarders  come  from  ? — Chiefly  Albert  A. 
from  Cork,  but  not  altogether.  There  are  some  from  Buni, it  A- 
the  Queen’s  County,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  1 

have  two  boarders  from  the  Queen’s  County,  but  they 
are  chiefly  from  Cork,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
county.  The  majority  are  from  this  county. 

4692.  What  assistance  do  you  get  from  the  endow- 
ment?— Well,  I get  from  the  endowment  a salary  for 
myself  of  £92 — £100  Irish — and  two  allowances  of 
£20  each  for  masters — that  is  £132  in  all. 

4693.  There  is  also  an  allowance  for  the  repair  of 
the  school-house? — Yes,  a considerable  sum  of  money. 

4694.  Is  that  paid  to  you  ? — There  is  no  allowance 
to  me.  The  governors  undertake  to  keep  the  school- 
house  in  repair  ; there  is  no  allowance  made  to  me  for 
that  purpose. 

4695.  How  are  the  repairs  usually  done? — If  the 
premises  have  been  injured  in  any  way — for  example, 
by  a storm  or  anything  of  that  kind,  they  repair  them. 

And  also,  if  they  are  pressing  I have  them  done  my- 
self. I take  upon  myself  to  have  them  done,  and  I 
toll  the  secretary,  and  they  generally  allow  that.  But, 
as  a rule,  the  repairs  are  generally  done  in  this  way — 
the  architect  comes  round  every  year,  ancl  goes 
over  the  school  and  examines  the  state  of  the  building, 
and  authorizes  any  repairs  he  considers  necessary,  and 
these  are  carried  ont. 

4696.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  carrying  out 
of  these  repairs  ? — Nothing,  except  this,  that  I make 
arrangements  with  the  contractor,  a man  called  Coffey; 
he  generally  does  them,  and  1 sec  that  they  are  done 
properly,  as  far  as  I can— that  is  all. 

4697.  There  was  also  formerly  an  allowance  for 
exhibitions  ? — There  is  still  an  allowance  for  exhibi- 
tions. There  is  an  allowance  of  £50  a year — that  is 
to  say,  for  boys  who  distinguish  themselves  in  their 
entrance  examination  at  Trinity  College — who  get  the 
junior  exhibition  for  getting  a high  place  at  the  en- 
trance examination. 

4698.  What  other  allowances  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  hitherto  granted? — No  other  allowances.  The 
£50  is  the  only  allowance.  There  is  one  exhibition,  or 
it  is  properly  called  a prize  of  £30,  and  another  of  £20. 

They  are  given  in  one  payment.  They  don’t  go  be- 
yond a year.  The  prizes  are  not  of  very  much  benefit. 

I don’t  think  they  are  large  enough  to  induce  boys  to 
enter  Trinity. 

4699.  Have  you  always  had  boys  qualified  to 
enter  for  them  ?— -Some  years  we  have  not  had  a boy 
going  on.  In  those  cases  they  axe  not  paid. 

47Q0.  What  becomes  of  the  money  7 — The  money 
is  saved  and  it  is  kept  to  the  account  of  the  school, 
and  added  to  the  funds  that  the  Glare-street  Com- 
missioners have ; I can  give  you  the  Report  of  this  year. 

4701.  What  course  of  education  have  you? — We 
prepare  boys  for  the  Universities  as  a rule. 

4702.  What  proportion  of  your  boys  go  to  Trinity 
College  ?— Well,  I have  not  made  it  up,  but  I should 
say  the  best  boys  in  the  senior  class  generally  go. 

Some  of  them  go  to  the  Royal  University.  I could 
not  say  exactly  what  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
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Oct.  si.  1887.  of  pupils  but  I should  say  not  half,  because  of  course 
— a large  number  of  the  boys  I have,  leave  before  being 
Burd  i ti.  qualified  to  enter  the  senior  class. 

' 4703.  What  do  they  usually  go  to  1 — They  go  to 

banks,  and  some  go  to  business. 

4704.  What  is  your  teaching  staff! — 1 have  three 
masters,  three  resident  masters.  One  is  a graduate 
of  Oxford,  an  exhibitioner  and  obtained  honours,  at 
degree  examination,  and  the  two  others  are  under- 
graduates of  Trinity  College — one  is  an  honor  man 
and  junior  exhibitioner,  and  the  other  is  also  an 
undergraduate. 

4705.  What  are  their  salaries  ? — The  senior  mathe- 
matical master  has  .£80  a year,  and  board  and  residence, 
the  next  has  £50  and  board  aud  residence,  and  the 
next  has  .£35  and  board  and  residence. 

4706.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — Are  the  undergraduates 
keeping  their  course  in  Trinity  College  at  the  same 
time  ?—  One  is,  and  the  other  has  dropped  his  coarse 
for  the  present. 

4707.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  that  Mr. 
Mahaffy  reported  in  1 880,  that  some  prizes  were  given 
by  Lord  Midleton  and  others  ? — By  no  others.  Lord 
Midleton  iB  the  only  one.  He  gives  a prize  of  three 
guineas  a year  for  proficiency  in  classics.  That  is  the 
only  prize  given  except  by  the  Head  Master. 

4708.  Has  there  been  any  largo  expenditure  on  the 

premises  since  you  camel — Yes.  Considerable — an 

average  of  £50  or  £60  a year.  The  buildings  are 
very  large  and  old,  and  they  require  a good  deal  of 
outlay  to  keep  them  up.  Even  at  present  they  woxdd 
require  a large  outlay  to  put  them  in  perfect  order. 

4709.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  nearest  school  that 
competes  with  you  ? — The  day  schools  in  Cork.  Those 
are  the  only  schools.  There  are  two  or  three  good  day 
schools  in  Cork. 

4710.  Which  arc  they  1 — Mr.  Fawcett’s,  the  Cork 
Grammar  school,  and  two  or  three  other  small  schools. 

4711.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  from  which 
your  day  boys  come1?— Well  some  come  from  Carrig- 
tuohill — five  miles  away. 

4712.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — When  Mr. 
Mabnffy  was  here  he  reported  that  some  of  the  bays 
came  from  Youghal.  Have  you  any  from  Youghal 
now! — None  from  Youghal.  I think  at  one  time  we 
had  some  boarders  from  Youghal,  but  we  have  no  day 
boys  from  Youghal  now  nor  boarders. 

4713.  Where  do  your  boarders  come  from  ? — They 
come  chiefly  from  Cork — chiefly  from  this  county. 

4714.  Is  them  any  inspection  of  the  school  by  any 
authority  1 — Yes,  there  is  an  inspection  by  the  visitors, 
generally  once  a year. 

47 15.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  any  educational  inspec- 
tion!— None. 

4716.  No  examination  by  an  Inspector! — There  is 
none.  There  is  no  formal  one,  but  Dr.  Moore 
generally  helps  me  in  my  annual  examination.  But 
there  is  no  formal  inspection. 

4717.  Who  are  the  inspecting  visitors  1 — The 
Bishop  and  Lord  Midleton. 

4718.  As  trustees  in  fact! — Yes,  and  the  Rector 
of  the  parish. 

4719.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think 
there  are  materials  to  be  fonnd  in  Midleton  for  a local 
body  that  would  take  an  interest  in  the  school,  and 
in  the  management  of  it  1 — Oh,  I think  so.  I should 
think  so ; but  I don't  think  we  would  ever  have  many 
dayboys  in  Midleton— the  Protestant  population  is 
not  large  enough.  We  have  as  many  day  boys,  I 
think,  as  we  could  possibly  expect  to  have — from 
thirteen  to  fifteen — we  could  not  possibly  have  more. 

4720.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  all  the  pupils  Pro- 
testants ! — Not  all  the  day  boys.  There  are  two  day 
boys  Catholics.  When  I first  came  here  I had  a large 
number  of  Catholic  day  boys — in  fact  when  I was  here 
the  first  year  I had  far  more  clay  boys  than  ever  I had 
since — twenty-five  day  boys  and  half  of  them  Catholics, 
but  they  hare  dropped  off  coming  for  some  time. 

4721.  Where  do  they  go  now! — A great  many  go 


to  the  Christian  Brothers’  School.  They  have  begun 
teaching  classics  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  School,  but 
a good  many  remained  with  meto  theend  of  their  course. 

4722.  Y ou  have  a few  still ! — Two  Catholic  day  boys 
at  present. 

4723.  Lord  Justice  Naisit.— Are  there  any  printed 
rules  aud  regulations  with  respect  to  carrying  on  the 
school !— None ; simply  my  time  table.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  school  is  left  to  me  altogether. 

4724.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
how  the  original  endowment,  which  was  2,000  acres 
of  land,  became  diverted  from  the  school !— Well  I 
suppose,  the  old  trustees  could  have  told  that.  Itwiis 
100  years  ago.  The  2,000  acres  are  there  still,  I 
suppose.  But  there  is  nothing  to  get  except  the  rent 
of  Is.  an  acre.  Some  of  the  land  attached  to  the 
school  does  not  belong  to  the  trustees  at  all. 

4725.  Where  are  the  2,000  acres  ? — I don’t  even 
know  whox-e  it  is. 

4726.  How  are  the  school  premises  held  1 The 

trustees  are  the  legal  owners.  I suppose  they  are  held 
under  deed. 

4727.  Do  you  pay  any  rent  1 — None  whatever  for 
the  school  premises,  nor  for  any  land  belonging  to  the 
endowment.  There  are  two  or  three  acres  of  land 
taken  in  with  the  endowment  for  which  we  pay  no 
rent.  There  is  a small  farm  called  the  school  land  of 
fifteen  acres,  which  is  let  at  £20  a year  by  Lord 
Midleton. 

4728.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  held! — I don't  know. 
It  docs  not  belong  to  the  endowment,  but  it  has  always 
gone  with  the  school. 

4729.  How  many  boys  have  you  accommodation  for 
here ! — Fully  70  boarders,  I should  think. 

4730.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  day  boys  can  you 
put  with  those  as  far  or  class  rooms  go  1— 100  altogether 
as  far  os  class  rooms  go.  I have  accommodation  for 
fully  100. 

4731.  Lord  Justice  NAian. — Are  there  not  some 
exhibitions  connected  with  the  college! — There  are 
prizes,  my  lord,  not  exhibitions.  There  are  prizes  of 
£30  and  £20,  and  they  are  given  to  boys  going  to 
Trinity  Collogo — that  is  to  say — who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  entrance  examination — the  examination 
for  Gutrauco  in  Trinity. 

47 3 2.  Lord  J ustice  F itzGibbon. — Since  the  establish- 
ment of  junior  exhibitions  for  Trinity  College,  which 
aro  very  much  in  the  nature  of  first  year  exhibitions, 
do  you  think  that  the  money  is  os  usefully  applied  as 
it  could  be  1 — I don’t  think  it  is.  I think  those  prizes 
aro  of  vory  little  uso  indeed.  They  are  nice  prizes  to 
get;  but  I don’t  think  they  are  of  much  assistance 
to  a boy  who  is  going  in  for  a university  course. 
There  is  one  payment  of  £30  and  one  of  £20,  and 
they  don't  continue  beyond  one  year,  and  I don’t  think 
they  are  of  much  use. 

4733.  Do  these  exhibitions  attract  boys  to  the 
school? — They  do  not ; they  have  not  had  any  effect 
in  attracting  boys  to  the  school  with  the  view  to  enter 
the  university,  becauso  they  are  not  valuable  enough 
for  that.  There  are  just  two  prizes  of  £30  and  £20 
at  entrance,  and  then  they  drop. 

4734.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Who  appointed  you  J 
— I was  appointed  by  the  trustees. 

4736.  Did  you  sign  any  undertaking  when  you  were 
appointed? — No,  I signed  no  undertaking. 

4736.  Did  you  receive  a letter  of  appointment? — 
Well,  I don’t  know  that  there  was  any  formal  letter. 
I don’t  think  there  was  much  formality  about  it.  I 
was  informed  T was  appointed — that  is  all,  I think. 

4737.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  pressnt 
an  annual  report  to  the  visitors  ? — Yea,  I present  an 
annual  report  to  the  visitors. 

4738.  Why  do  you  call  them  visitors — are  they  not 
the  saiqe  as  trustees  ? — Yes. 

4739.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Did  you  receive  any 
communication  from  the  trustees  as  to  what  your 
duties  were  to  be? — No,  I received  no  formal  com- 
munication. 
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4740.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  told  you  you  were 
appointed  master  ? — Really,  I forget  now.  I think  I 
Jas  informed  in  an  informal  way  hy  letter. 

4741.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
suggestion  you  could  make  as  to  any  means  of  stirring 
up  moro  interest  in  the  school  and  increasing  the 
number  of  boys  ? — Well,  thero  was  a scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  for  amalgamating  the 
funds  of  four  grammar  schools,  and  to  have  the  four 
grammar  schools  united  under  the  Commissioners. 
Those  schools  were  Miclleton,  Clonmel,  Navan,  and 
Ballyroan.  They  are  called  private  grammar  schools, 
grammar  schools  of  private  foundation,  worked  under 
the  same  plan  by  the  Commissioners — thoy  proposed 
to  amalgamate  the  endowments  and  to  distribute  them 
more  equally. 

4742.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  all  your  day  hoys 
from  Midleton  1 — Yes,  from  Midleton  and  neighbour- 
hood. 

4743.  And  I suppose  I may  take  it  that  thirteen 
represents  the  number  of  boys  in  Midleton  and  about 
it  who  require  a classical  education  1 — I think  so — 
of  Protestants. 

4744.  Dr.  Traill.  — How  many  Protestants  are 
there  in  Midleton  ? — There  are,  I think,  about  300  in 
Midleton  and  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Moore  can  tell  you 
that  better  than  I can. 

4745.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Has  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation of  Midleton  fallen  off1! — Fallen  off?  Well.Icould 
not  tell  you  that.  Dr.  Moore  will  be  able  to  tell  you. 

4746.  The  number  of  Protestant  pupils  has  been 
pretty  stationary  since  you  camel— The  day  boys 
are  about  the  same.  There  has  been  no  change 
worth  speaking  of. 

4747.  Some  of  the  day  boys  como  from  a distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  1 — Some  come  five  miles. 

4748.  Loi-d  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
Youghal  at  all  1 — Yes. 

4748a.  Is  thero  any  population  thero  tliat  would  be 
likely  to  supply  you  with  hoys  1— Yes,  but  they  have 
a small  endowed  school  of  their  own. 

4749.  And  Mr.  Maliaffy  made  a proposal  to  apply 
the  endowment  to  bringing  the  boys  here  from 
Youghal  1— -Yes,  because  the  school  was  not  in 
operation,  I think,  when  Mr.  MahafFy  made  his  re- 
port. For  two  or  three  years  it  had  ceased. 

4780.  How  far  is  Youghal  from  tins  1 — Fourteen 
miles — about  the  same  distance  as  from  this  to  Cork. 

4751.  Bishop  Crowe’s  endowment  still  exists  in 
Cloynel — Yes,  but  that  does  not  compete  with  us  in 
any  way. 

4752.  How  is  that  1 — There  are  very  few  day  boys, 
and  their  education  is  quite  different  from  ours.  It 


is  an  English  education  almost  exclusively,  at  least  Oct  ai.  isb7. 
I believe  so.  — 

4753.  Would  it  he  ]iossible  for  you  to  give  a good  BnnTV^. 
English  education  that  would  be  likely  to  attract  a ' 
greater  number  of  boys  ? — Wo  bestow  a good  deal  of 
attention  on  English,  but  being  obliged  to  prepare 

boys  for  the  Universities  and  Intermediate  we  cannot 
give  undue  attention  to  any  special  branches.  I think 
you  can  hardly  make  a school  a distinctively  classical 
school  and  a distinctively  English  school. 

4754.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  any  boys 
preparing  for  commercial  life  in  your  school  1— Well, 

I have  a fair  number.  They  are  taught  the  usual 
English  education.  We  prepare  boys  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  and  we  were  very  successful  last 
year. 

4755.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  many  have  you 
sent  up  this  year  1 — We  didn’t  do  as  well  as  last  year. 

We  sent  up  ten,  and  seven  passed  and  one  obtained 
an  exhibition — one  of  the  seven.  Last  year  I sent  up 
ten.  There  was  one  exhibition  gained,  one  retained, 
and  six  prizes  out  of  the  ten.  They  .011  passed. 

4756.  Professor  Dougherty. — In  what  grade  ? — In 
different  grades — some  in  the  senior,  some  in  the 
middle,  and  some  in  the  junior  grade. 

4757.  Does  the  fluctuation  arise  from  the  class  itself 
being  a little  different  in  one  year  as  compared  with 
another,  in  the  college? — Our  close  is  very  small — 
two  or  three  boys  .being  withheld  would  make  a great 
difference. 

4758.  To  what  centre  did  you  send  them? — To 
Midleton. 

4759.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  other 
schools  sent  boys?  — The  Christian  Brothers  sent 
them. 

4760.  Where  is  the  examination  held  ? — In  the 
Christian  Brothers’  School. 

4761.  Where  are  the  Protestant  hoys,  who  are 
being  prepared  for  business,  taught  in  Midleton? — 

There  is  a very  good  National  School. 

4762.  Do  any  of  the  Protestant  boys  go  into  Cork? 

T think  no  Protestant  hoys,  as  far  as  I am  awaro,  go 
into  Cork. 

4763.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  it  a rule  here  that 
every  boy  must  learn  classics  ? — It  is  not  an  absolute 
rule,  but  they  do,  as  a matter  of  course,  unless  the 
parents  expressly  wish  them  not  to. 

4764.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — It  is  n classical  school? 

— Well,  it  is.  It  is  a classical  school. 

4765.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  teach  classics  or  mathe- 
matics yourself? — I teach  the  greater  part  of  the 
classics,  all  the  French,  and  the  higher  English. 


Bev.  Thomas  Moore , ll.D.,  sworn. 


4766.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  you 
were  appointed  Head-master  of  Midleton  in  1863  ? — 
Yes,  in  March. 

4767.  What  were  the  numbers  when  you  came? — 
One  boarder  and  three  on  the  foundation,  sons  of  the 
dispensary  dootor. 

47 68.  What  was  the  course  of  the  numbers  after  you 
came? — In  1864  the  first  record  is  in  the  books — 
there  were  40  boarders,  16  day  scholars,  and  6 on  the 
foundation,  or  62  altogether. 

4769.  How  long  did  the  numbers  continue  to 
increase? — Well,  they  continued  to  increase  up  to 
1878.  I had  60  boai-ders  in  1878,  and  I had  in  1869, 
69  boarders;  but  between  the  year  1869  and  the  year 
1878,  there  was  a fluctuation.  The  lowest  number 
was  54,  and  then  it  got  up  to  61,  63,  65,  and  finally 
60,  in  1878.' 

4770.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  day  hoys  had  you 
at  the  same  time? — In  1878,  35  day  boys,  and  6 on 
the  foundation— -101  altogether. 

4771.  Did  that  include  some  Roman  Catholic  day 


boys? — Yes,  a good  many — the  Christian  Brothers  ®eT.  Thomas 
then  hadn’t  any  school  here.  Moore,  lud. 

4772.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Was  that  the  year 
in  which  you  had  the  greatest  number  ? — No,  I had  110 
altogether  in  the  year  1869,  39  day  boys  and  6 free. 

4773.  For  ten  years  it  seems  to  have  been  actively 
flourishing,  as  far  as  hoys  were  concerned? — From 
1864  to  1878 — fourteen  years. 

4774.  What  occurred  after  that  with  regard  to  the 
numbers  ? — Well,  in  1878  the  boarders  fell  to  52. 

4775.  Dr.  Traill. — I thought  you  had  60  in  that 

year? Yes,  you  are  right — in  1879  they  fell  to  56 — 

96  altogether — 34  day  pupils,  and  6 on  the  foundation 
— 96  in  all  Then,  in  1880,  43 — that  is  13  of  a 
diminution — 27,  and  6,  or  76  altogether.  Then  the 
last  record  T have  is’ in  1881.  My  report  seems  to 
have  slipped  out  of  the  book.  In  1881  I had  28 
boarders,  23  day  pupils,  and  6 on  the  foundation,  or 
57  altogether. 

4776.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in 
the  numbers  during  those  four  years  1 — Oh,  I attribute 
it  to  the  state  of  the  country  beginning  to  affect  ua. 

2 A 2 
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I think  for  two  or  three  years  tlie  land  agitation,  in 
point  of  fact,  was  the  cause  of  it.  Then  a great  many 
were  removed  because  they  could  not  pay — because 
they  could  not  be  paid  for — because  the  parents  could 
not  pay. 

4777.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  13,  owing  to  the 
depression  of  the  times  ? — Yes. 

4778.  Because  the  boys  were  not  concerned  in  the 
agitation  ? — They  were,  when  their  parents  suffered 
from  the  depression. 

4779.  Dr.  Traill. — Now  was  it  from  depression 
of  the  times  or  from  their  not  receiving  the  rents. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  depression — one  caused  by 
agitation  and  the  other  caused  by  bad  crops.  I under- 
stand you  to  lay  it  down  to  agitation  1— That  is  my 
impression.  At  all  events  they  were  removed  because 
they  could  not  be  paid  for. 

4780.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  now 
one  of  the  Governors,  I think  1 — "Well,  I am  not,  but 
the  Rector  of  Midleton  usually  is  a Governor.  It  is 
a mere  accident  that  I am  not,  because  it  is  convenient 
to  have  a governor  on  the  spot  to  keep  the  books. 
Every  rector  has  been,  but  since  I resigned  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  a sufficient  number  of  governors  to 
co-opt  me. 

4781.  Who  are  the  present  governors  ? — They  have 
been  mentioned.  The  Bishop  of  Cork  is  ex-officio , and 
the  others  are  co-opted  : Viscount  Midleton,  Captain 
Baily,  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  R.  U.  Penrose 
Fitzgerald. 

4782.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  many  altogether  ? 
— Six,  when  they  are  tilled. 

4783.  How  many  constitute  a quorum? — Well, 
three. 

4784.  And  since  your  resignation  there  never  have 
been  three  governors  meeting  together? — No,  only 
two. 

4785.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  find  the  last 
annual  visitation  took  place  in  1885,  so  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  to  get  three  togother  there 
has  not  been  a visitation  since  then  ? — Yes. 

4786.  And  I see  that  on  that  occasion  the  Lord 
Bishop  ot  Cork  was  in  the  chair,  and  that  Lord 
Midleton,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  Rector  of 
Midleton,  were  also  present  ? — Yes. 

4787.  Then  they  counted  you  to  make  up  the 
quorum? — I was  present  as  their  secretary. 

4788.  There  would  not  have  been  a quorum  if  you 
had  not  been  thero? — There  would  not. 

4789.  Was  it  not  always  understood  that  the 
Rector  of  Midleton  was  one  of  the  trustees  ? — No,  but 
the  “ Sovereign  ” of  Midleton  was  formerly  ex-officio. 

4790.  Who  is  he  ? — He  was  the  Rector  always  in 

those  days,  but  when  that  was  altered,  and  when 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  “ Sovereign  ” 

4791.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears  pretty 
obvious  that  the  Board  of  Visitors  cannot  be  relied 
upon  co  attend  and  give  any  active  personal  interest  in 
the  place  ? — None,  except  the  Bishop  and  Viscount 
Midleton.  Viscount  Midleton  lives  in  England,  at 
Piper  Harow,  Godaiming,  Surrey. 

4792.  He  comes  over  specially  ? — Yes,  he  does. 
He  takes  the  greatest  interest;  in  everything.  Lord 
Shannon  never  attended. 

4793.  Now  we  have  got  the  power,  it  is  our  duty 
to  try  and  create  a proper  governing  body  that  will 
take  an  interest  in  this  endowment.  How  would  you 
suggest  that  that  could  be  done.  The  Bishop  appears 
to  be  ex-officio , and  I presume  from  what  yon  say  that 
the  rector  of  the  parish  would  he  an  ex-officio  member 
also  ? — Well,  he  always  has  been  by  custom. 

4794.  Is  there  any  objection  you  know  of  to 
making  the  custom  a lawful  custom  ? — No.  I think 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  rector  should  be,  as  being 
on  the  spot. 

4796.  Where  would  you  look  for  the  other  mem- 
bers ? — Well,  Lord  Midleton  has  always  taken  a deep 
interest  in  the  school,  and  he  ought  always  to  be  a 
member. 


4796.  He  represents  the  founder  ? — Yes,  he  repre- 
sents the  founder,  and  the  school  lands  have  always 
gone  with  the  school,  simply  by  Lord  Midleton’s  own 
private  wish.  It  is  important  that  the  owner  of  the 
land  should  take  an  interest  in  the  school. 

4797.  Do  you  know  how  these  school  lands  are 

held  for  school  purposes — is  there  any  lease  ? None 

whatever. 

4798.  He  is  only  a tenant  from  year  to  year?— 
Yes. 

4799.  The  school  lands  and  the  portion  about  the 
house — those  are  held  with  the  school  ?— They  are 
freehold. 

4800.  In  whom  is  the  freehold  vested — is  it  in  the 
trustees  ? — I could  not  say. 

4801.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  lands  evor  broken  up, 
or  are  they  kopt  for  grazing  ? — They  have  been  broken 
up. 

4802.  There  is  no  restriction  ? — None  whatever, 

4803.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  portion  of  the 
lands  belong  to  the  school  ? — Simply  what  you  see  in 
front  and  the  yard. 

4804.  From  the  front  to  tho  road  ? — Yes.  The  gar- 
den does  not. 

4805.  Is  that  held  under  Lord  Midleton  ?— Yes,  and 
three  fields  around  the  garden. 

4806.  In  addition  to  the  freehold  land  here  what 
other  property  belongs  to  the  College  ? — None,  except 
2,000  acres  at  Kinsale. 

4807.  Out  of  what  is  the  head  master  paid?— He 
is  paid  from  resources  and  from  accumulations.  For 
example  that  £50  a year  often  for  a dozen  years  in 
succession  never  was  claimed.  Well,  the  wall  round 
the  garden  was  built  partly  out  of  that,  and  they 
themselves  added  from  their  other  resources  what  was 
required. 

4808.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  the  £50  paid  for  exhi- 
bitions ?-  -Yes. 

4809.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  you 
regard  that  £50  a year  that  they  are  now  spending 
on  these  two  prizes  as  usefully  spent? — Yes,  I found 
them  very  useful. 

4810.  In  what  way? — As  a nice  present  to  smart 
boys  entering  college. 

4811.  Would  not  a smart  boy  get  any  junior  exhi- 
bition?— Yes,  but  he  would  get  that  in  addition. 

481 2.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  that  thebest 
application  of  an  endowment  for  education  is  to  pay 
boys  to  go  to  Trinity  College? — My  experience  was 
that  to  a boy  who  was  entering,  it  was  very  nice  for 
him  to  be  sure  of  £30  if  he  answered  sufficiently  well  to 
gain  the  first  prize,  or  £20  if  he  was  the  second  boy. 

4813.  And  the  £50  would  be  still  better? — That 
£50  only  commenced  in  the  year  1871. 

4814.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  not  that 
money  be  more  usefully  applied  in  teaching  several 
boys  than  in  giving  a nice  thing  to  one  ? — How  teach- 
ing several  boys  I 

4815.  By  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  for 
example,  which  seem  extremely  small? — Well,  I think 
so.  I think  the  great  weakness  of  the  school  has  been 
the  very  small  allowances  given  to  the  masters. 

4816.  Do  you  think,  then,  this  £50  a year  would 
be  more  usefully  applied  by  increasing  the  salaries  of 
the  masters  or  that  things  should  go  on  as  they  are, 
and  that  it  should  be  made  a present  to  whatever 
clever  boy  can  manage  to  get  it  ? — I think  it  would 
be  far  more  useful  to  give  it  to  the  master,  because  a 
clever  boy  is  sure  of  £50  at  Trinity  College. 

4817.  He  is  sure  of  taking  an  exhibition? — Yes, at 
the  Intermediate,  for  example,  when  at  school. 

4818.  It  will  give  any  clever  boy  who  gets  an  exhi- 
bition at  Trinity  College  the  means  of  getting  on  ?-— 
Oh  yes.  I hold  it  to  bo  a great  boon,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  junior  exhibitions,  for  all  my  best  men  got 
them  year  after  year — that  is  the  top  boy  or  so. 

4819.  He  had  the  junior  exhibition  and  this  addi- 
tional thing  besides? — Yes,  the  £30. 

4820.  We  may  take  you  as  agreeing  with  Mr.  Bur 
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that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  apply  tLat  money  in  4840.  That  is  what  wo  are  offering  you,  in  the  hope  Oct.  ji,  ia87. 
paying  the  masters  ? — Much  more  useful.  that  we  could  make  a good  corporate  body.  You  have  p 

4821.  What  is  Lord  Shannon's  connection  with  the  more  experience  of  this  school  probably  than  any  Moora  ”™' 

jitter  1 — He  was  co-opted  os  they  did  anybody  else  other  peison  living,  and  now  we  wish  you  to  tell  us  this 

and  as  he  was  of  a certain  rank  ; but  Lord  Shannon  — what  number  would  yon  consider  the  best  number 
never  attended,  and  it  was  well  known  he  never  would,  for  the  local  governing  body  that  we  have  been  men- 

4822.  Does  he  live  within  reach?— He  lives  six  tioning t— Seven  or  nine.  Your  lordship  has  raen- 

miles  off — at  Oastlemartyr.  tioned  nine.  Seven  or  nine,  for  you  would  have  to 

4823. — WTio  else  attends  1 — Well  the  only  ones  that  appoint  a quorum— that  would  be  desirable. 

have  attended  are — the  Bishop  of  Cork — always,  and  4841.  Where  it  is  seven  the  quorum  is  generally 
Viscount  Midleton,  and  Captain  Baily—  Captain  Baily  three?— It  ought  to  bo  four.  With  nine  it  would  be 
was  the  agent  to  Lord  Midleton  at  the  time  and  lived  five. 

hi  the  town.  Then  he  became  Lord  Donouglnnore’s  4842.  Five  is  a very  large  quorum  ? — It  is  that 
agent,  and  went  to  Clonmel.  Ho  didn’t  attend  then  that  would  be  for  your  experience  to  decide, 
so  regularly  as  he  hod  no  rents  to  receive.  4843.  We  would  give  yon  power  to  appoint  a couple 

4824.  He  didn’t  remain  agent  for  Lord  Midleton  at  to  visit  the  place.  Do  you  know  anythin^  of  the 

the  same  time  ?—  Oh,  no.  condition  of  the  estates — how  they  are  held,  whether 

4S25.  Once  they  are  put  on  do  they  remain  on  as  there  is  any  chance  of  receiving  those  rents ; are  they 
long  as  they  like? — For  life.  perpetual,  or  whether  it  was  all  let  away  ? — Let  away 

4826.  Do  you  think  that  a good  plan? — No,  I do  in  the  old  times,  before  the  Clare-street  Board  got 

not.  No,  it  has  worked  very  badly.  hold  of  it  at  all.  The  leases  were  tried  to  be  broken 

4827.  Can  you  give  us  a suggestion  as  to  what  in  1827,  but  failed.  T think  it  was  in  1827. 

would  work  better?— Well,  you  see  you  have  three  4S44.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — Where  is  the  property 

whom  you  always  can  rely  upon,  for  Lord  Midleton  situated  ? — Near  Kinsale.  Of  course  I have  never 
would  come  over  specially  if  he  was  wauted  at  any  been  there.  The  Glare-street  Board  collect  the  funds, 
time.  and  they  would  give  the  information. 

4828.  Well,  we  should  not  like  to  have  a less  num-  4845.  In  fact  the  trustees  have  no  interest  in  this 
ber  than  seven  or  nine  ? — I don’t  know  how  they  could  property  at  present,  except  receiving  this  charge  upon 
always  co-opt  them;  but,  I think,  we  have  mngis-  it? — Quite  so. 

trates  * always  resident  about  here.  There  is  Mr.  4846.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  all 

Garde,  of  Ballinacurra,  he  would  have  been  a most  through  had  six  free  boy3  here  ? — Yes. 

useful  man  to  have  appointed.  4847.  How  were  they  selected  ? — The  trustees  took 

4829.  What  body  would  he  most  likely  to  select  upon  themselves  the  liberty  or  authority  of  nominating 

the  best  men.  Is  there  any  body  whom  we  might  one  each.  They  appoint  the  master  on  that  condition, 
consult  to  nominate  a couple  of  these  Governors  ? — that  they  could  exercise  that  authority ; but  there  is 
Well,  I suspect  the  Clare-street  Board  would  do  that  nothing  in  the  deeds  about  that:  it  is  merely 
better  than  anyone  else.  custom. 

4830.  We  find  the  Clare-street  Board  never  do  any-  4848.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  keep  that 

tiling  ? — They  have  done  all  the  important  matter's  power  of  nominating  free  boys,  or  would  yon  let  the 
here  up  to  the  present.  boys  compete  for  admission,  as  they  do  in  some  of  the 

4831.  Dr.  Traill. — Could  the  Select  Vestry  name  Erasmus  Smith  Schools? — I think  it  would  be  much 

any  ?— Oh,  they  could.  better  to  lot  them  compete.  John  Scott,  who  was  the 

4832.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think  agent  when  I came  here  first — there  is  a paper  of  his 

they  would  take  an  interest  in  it  ? — Yes.  The  Select  in  that  minute  book — there  is  a paper  of  his  on  that 
Vestry  in  a parish  like  this  is  just  a little  bit  strong  very  subject,  proposing  that  very  thing.  It  is  a 
for  the  South  of  Ireland.  detached  paper. 

4833.  It  includes  all  the  likely  persons  who  would  4849.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (Reads  paper), 

be  available? — Yes.  The  idea  of  competition  does  not  appear  to  have  come 

4834.  Do  you  think  that  the  Select  Vestry  of  Midlc-  into  his  mind  ? 

ton  and  the  Commissioners  of  Clare-street  would  both  Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — No,  I thought  it  did.  It  is 
take  an  interest  in  the  formation  of  such  a body  ? — qualification. 

The  Select  Vestry  would  take  a very  active  part  in  it.  4850.  What  qualification  do  you  think  that  day  boys 
4885.  Is  there  a Diocesan  Council  that  would  take  ought  to  have  ? — They  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and 
an  interest  in  matters  of  this  sort  ? — The  Diocesan  write  and  to  do  arithmetic  very  well. 

Board  of  Education — they  have  the  education  of  the  4851.  That  is  a perfectly  literary  qualification,  but 
whole  of  the  county  under  them ; but  then  this  would  surely  they  ought  to  have  some  connection  with  the 
be  out  of  their  province.  locality  ? — Oh,  yes. 

4836.  Dr.  Traill. — They  are  concerned  with  re-  4852.  As  it  is  a local  endowment  ?— Within  a range 
ligious  education  only? — Yes;  but  they  would  be  a very  of  four  or  five  miles  if  they  could'  walk  in  or  get  in 
intelligent  body,  or  if  they  would  appoint  a fair  number  in  some  way. 

to  act  with  those  three — the  Bishop  of  Cork,  Lord  • 4853.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  known  in  the  school 
Midleton,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the  Rector  of  Mid-  among  the  boys  themselves  who  the  free  boys  are  ? 

leton.  Or  if  you  had  our  Select  Vestry ; the  Select  Mr.  Surd. — Oh,  not  at  all,  unless  they  may  guess. 

Vestry  includes  the  most  intelligent  in  the  town  and  4854.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Supposing  a boy  who 
neighbourhood.  gained  a free  place  by  competition  entered  as  a boarder, 

4837.  Ballinacorra  and  around  there? — Yes,  you  would  you  make  any  allowance  to  him? — He  would 
could  get  within  range  of  the  parish  of  Midleton,  which  got  an  allowance. 

extends  several  miles  around  the  town — three  or  four.  4855.  He  would  get  an  allowance  by  a remission  of 

4838.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Suppose  we  had,  fees?— Yes,  that  case  actually  occurred  with  me. 

the  Bishop,  the  Rector  of  the  Parish,  and  There  was  a boy  nominated,  and  somehow  he  got 

the  owner  of  the  estate,  Lord  Midleton,  and  allow  him,  people  to  pay  for  his  board,  and  I allowed  liim  fully 

u he  chose,  to  nominate  one  for  himself,  or  instead  of  on  the  fees ; but  he  was  supposed  when  he  became  a 

hnuself  ? — He  would  nominate  bis  agent.  boarder,  that  he  ceased  to  be  on  the  foundation. 

4839.  That  would  make  four,  and  if  you  allowed  4856.  But  he  didn’t? — No,  he  didn’t. 

the  Select  Vestry  to  put  on  two,  and  the  Diocesan  4857.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  admit  free  boys 
Council  a couple,  we  might  give  you  leave  to  co-opt  from  a larger  area  than  you  mention  ; say  from  the 
the  rest?— A diversified  plan  of  that  kind  would  whple  of  the  county  Cork?— Yes,  but  the  difficulty 
work  remarkably  well,  because  it  would  secure  the  is  how  they  are  to  attend  the  school,  unless  they  get 
Tanet7  we  want.  lodgings  in  the  town. 
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4858.  They  might  enter  as  boarders? — But  there 
are  very  few  that  would. 

4859.  You  would  exclude  the  city  of  Cork  if  you 
limited  the  area  to  a five  mile  radius? — Certainly. 
That  idea  never  occurred  to  me— that  they  would 
compete  from  the  whole  county,  because  they  are 
naturally,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  day  boys. 

4880.  But  they  are  not  necessarily  so,  as  you  have 
just  told  me  1 — There  is  one  instance  to  the  contrary. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  day  boys  as  a rule,  but  there 
was  one  instance  to  the  contrary. 

4861.  Dr.  Traill. — How  far  did  that  boy  reside 
away  ? — He  came  as  a boarder. 

4862.  Did  his  parents  move  away  from  the  place  ? 
— No,  they  did  not. 

4863.  He  wanted  to  get  away  from  home? — 
Circumstances  altered  to  enable  him  to  pay,  and  I was 
asked  if  I would  allow  it,  and  I said  “ yes,  certainly,” 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  I put  on  a free  boy  myself  in 
.his  place. 

4864.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Practically  a free  place 
might  be  regarded  as  an  exhibition  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  the  fees  ? — Yes. 

4865.  And  then  they  might  be  gained  either  by 
those  who  come  as  boarders,  or  by  those  who  come  as 
dayboys? — That  would  be  for  the  Commission.  I 
think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing. 

4866.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  not  apply  the  test 
of  poverty  or  wont  of  means  ? — Well,  of  course,  there 
would  be  that  consideration  about  it.  When  we 
have,  for  instance,  a dispensary  doctor  here  with  a 
-very  large  family,  if  there  are  no  others  wanting  the 
free  place,  and  if  he  has  children  that  do,  he  might 
send  one,  and  then  on  a subsequent  occasion  if  there 
is  nobody  wanting  a free  place  we  could  then  take 
anothor  on. 

4867.  Lord  Justice  FrzGiBBON. — Do  you  think 
that  if  you  had  a board  of  trustees  they  might  be 
allowed  to  nominate  boys  to  compete  for  those  places — 
that  is  to  say,  to  require  some  qualification  besides 
want  of  means  ? — The  head  master  for  the  time  being 
would  see  that  that  was  done. 

4868.  You  are  aware  that  the  Erasmus  Smith 
Board  have  introduced  the  system  into  their  High 
School  in  Dublin  with  great  success  ? — I was  not  aware 
of  that. 

4869.  Have  you  had  boys  coming  from  Youghal  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  I had. 

4870.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — When  you’  were  ap- 
pointed here,  it  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
appointment  that  yon  were  to  take  six  boys  ? — Yes. 

4871.  Was  that  under  any  minute? — I fancy  there 
is  a minute.  No,  I think  it  was  in  a letter  there  that 
Mr.  Quarry  wrote  to  me  as  secretary.  I don’t  know 
that  it  is  in  a minute. 

4872.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  was  Dr. 
Quarry’s  connection  with  the  Charity  ? — He  was  rector 
of  Midleton — rector  and  trustee. 

4878.  Were  you  supposed  to  get  any  remuneration 
for  those  six  boy  s ? — N one  whatever.  It  was  included 
in  the  endowment. 

4874.  In  what  respect  were  you  supposed  to  be 
paid  for  them  1 — The  foundation  was  very  small,  and 
the  view  I took  was  that  it  was  placed  here  to  be  of 
use  to  the  neighbourhood ; and,  therefore,  aa  some  set 
off  for  the  endowment,  it  was  desirable  that  a number 
of  boys  should  be  educated  there. 

4875.  If  the  endowment  was  left  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a free  school,  do  you  think  such  a school 


would  have  been  of  advantage  here  1 — Yes,  but  a fm, 
school  without  means,  we  are  perfectly  sure,  would 
have  taken  from  the  good  that  was  intended,  and 
probably  the  effort  would  have  ended  in  failnre— must 
have  ended  in  failure. 

4876.  Professor  Dougherty. — I believe  there  has 
been  some  controversy  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“free  school”? — Yes. 

4877.  Dr.  Traill. — I understood  that  those  six 
boys  were  not  named  in  the  deed  aa  a compulsory 
condition  in  the  endowment,  but  that  it  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

4878.  Lord  J ustice. FitzGibbon  (reads  extract  from 
Oountess  of  Orkney’s  deed). — That  is  the  original  deed 
of  the  school  1 

Mr.  Burcl. — There  is  a lane  passing  the  school  still 
called  Free  School-lane.  With  referenoe  to  the  free 
school,  would  you  allow  me  to  make  an  observation. 
If  there  was  an  arrangement  about  deducting  from  the 
fees  in  case  of  free  day  boys  as  boarders,  that  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  me,  because  my  fees  are  much  lower. 
£40  is  what  I charge  for  boarders,  whereas  they 
were  50  guineas  previously,  and  if  you  deduct  10 
guineas  from  that  wliioh  is  the  proper  fee  for  day  edu- 
cation it  would  only  leave  £30,  which  would  hardly 
pay  for  a boy’s  support  and  tuition. 

4879.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — Should  yon  he  worse  off 
by  the  loss  of  the  £10  each  in  the  case  of  six  boarders, 
than  by  the  loss  of  £10  each  in  the  case  of  six 
day  boys  ? — Perhaps  not,  but  not  one  of  those  boys 
would  come  to  the  school  if  I didn’t  let  them  in 
free,  whereas  the  boarders  would  come,  of  course. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — What  it  really  wants  is  an  in- 
creased amount  to  the  master  to  carry  it  on 
efficiently.  Whether  the  Clare-street  Commissioners 
would  give  anything  from  Ballyroan  or  not  I don't 
know. 

4880.  At  about  the  time  Dr.  Turpin  was  there  it 
was  a flourishing  school  ? — It  was. 

4881.  Dr.  Traill. — What  does  the  total  endow- 
ment come  to  besides  the  buildings,  in  the  way  of 
money  1 

Mr.  Burd. — About  £220  a year. 

4882.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I see  that  Mr.  Mahaffy 
recommended  that  the  endowment  of  the  school  at 
Cloyne  should  be  given  to  this  school.  Should  you 
think  that  a satisfactory  arrangement  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — Well  it  would  bo  very  satisfactory 
for  Midleton  to  see  that  arrangement"  carried  out. 

4883.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  Cloyne 
might  have  something  to  say  to  it  ? — Y es. 

4884.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  Bishop  Crowe’s  en- 
dowment?— Yes. 

4085.  You  would  not  like  to  get  your  neighbour’s 
goods  ? — No  ; quite  so. 

4886.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any- 
thing else  you  would  suggest  that  you  think  would  be 
of  use  in  helping  us  to  draw  up  a scheme  ? — No.  The 
difficulty  I always  felt — or  at  least  every  master 
would  feel  is — well  the  difficulty  he  has  always  had 
to  contend  against  was,  that*  this  £30  and  £20  a year 
was  that  boys  were  removed  too  soon,  and  sent  to 
Enniskillen  and  other  places  to  get  the  exhibitions. 
Louis  Claude  Purser  was  educated  here,  and  he  went 
in  that  way.  Another  boy  called  Nason  was  removed, 
but  his  father  regretted  it  very  much,  because  my  men 
beat  him  completely  afterwards. 

4887.  Where  was  he  removed  to  ?— To  Portora. 
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At  the  Schoolhouse,  Cloyne.  Oct.  h.isbt. 

•BISHOP  CROWE’S  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 

John  Evans  Morehead  sworn. 

4888.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— When  were  you  much  fluctuation  in  the  numbers  of  the  pupils  during  John  Evans 

appointed  to  be  head  master  of  this  school  1 — On  the  the  time  that  you  have  been  here  ? — I could  give  you  Morcbead. 

* 27th  of  April,  1873.  the  averages  for  many  years  past.  The  average  in 

4889.  What  number  of  boys  was  in  the  school  1880,  12  was  the  average  for  the  whole  year.  In  1881, 

when  you  came  in  here  first! — -There  were  18  on  the  12  ; in  1882,  13;  for  the  year  1883,  16-2  ; 1834,  16  • 

roll,  of  whom  7 were  boarders  on  the  charity  of  the  1885,  23;  1886,  23-6  ; and  1887,  26-3.  ’ ’ 

school— that  is,  7 boarders  paid  for  by  the  trustees  4909.  Then  there  has  been  more  than  a doubling  of 
to  me,  one  private  boarder,  and  10  day  scholars.  the  school  for  the  last  four  years  ! — Yes. 

4890.  What  are  your  numbers  now  1 — My  numbers  4910.  How  did  that  increase  arise! — Chiefly  from 

now  are  24  on  the  roll.  Dr.  Moore  giving  me  a free  baud  in  the  working 

4891.  How  are  they  divided! — 14  boarders,  con-  of  the  school.  1 may  tell  you  I was  never  allowed 

sisting  of  4 on  the  charity  of  the  school,  and  10  in  fact,  I was  forbidden  to  teach  the  T«tin  grammar 

private  boarders  of  my  own,  and  10  day  boys.  at  all  when  I came  to  the  school,  and  also  I was 

4892.  What  religions  denomination  do  the  boys  pinned  down  to  the  programme  of  the  Church 

belong  to  ? — They  are  all  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Education  Society ; after  some  years  I saw  that 

4893.  Are  they  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Ire-  there  was  a good  chance  of  working  it  then  as  a 

land,  or  have  you  other  denominations ! — They  are  all  purely  English  school ; by  working  it  in  that  way  and 
members  of  the  Church.  advertising  for  boarders,  and  I have  given  such 

4894.  Are  the  free  boys  boarded,  lodged,  and  taught  satisfaction  that  my  circle  has  increased. 

free!— They  are  boarded,  lodgod,  and  taught  without  4911.  Where  do  the  boarders  come  from! — From 
expense  to  the  parents.  Dublin,  and  I have  had  some  from  the  Queen’s  County, 

4895.  What  arrangement  is  there  between  the  and  from  Valencia,  from  portions  of  the  provinces  of 
charity  and  you  as  regards  paying  for  these  boys  1 — Munster  and  Leinster  generally. 

They  pay  me  £20  per  annum  for  each  boy.  4912.  What  part  is  taken  by  tbe  trustees  in  the 

4896.  How  are  they  supplied  with  clothes  1 — I pro-  management  of  the  school  and  in  its  supervision  1 — 

cure  the  clothing,  and  send  the  bill  to  the  trustees,  This  book  will  show  you  that  Dr.  Moore  has  visited 
and  they  pay  it.  constantly,  and  the  book  contains  reports  from  the 

4897.  What  other  fees  do  the  boarders  pay  7 — The  time  of  taking  up  the  school  to  the  present, 
boarders  pay  me  20  guineas  per  annum,  £2 1 a year.  4913.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  state  in  your 

4898.  Does  that  include  everything ! — Yes,  that  advertisement  the  character  of  the  education  given ! — 

includes  everything.  In  my  prospectus  I do. 

4899.  What  course  of  education  do  you  give  them!  4914.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  a copy  of  your 
— My  course  of  education  is  chiefly  English ; of  late  prospectus  ? — Yes,  to  be  sure. 

years,  altogether  English — a commercial  education — 4915.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  the  Diocesan 

in  accordance  with  Die  applications  made  to  me.  1 Inspector  any  fixed  time  for  inspecting  the  school ! — 
receive  few  applications  requiring  boys  to  learn  The  Bishop  and  the  trustees  arranged  in  the  year  1879 
Latin.  that  the  secular  instruction  was  to  be  tested  by  a 

4900.  Are  you  qualified  to  toacb  Latin! — Yes.  Dr.  very  rigid  inspection  in  tbe  month  of  December. 

Moore,  who  was  the  Head  Master  of  Midleton  School,  The  inspector  received  special  instructions  from  the 
has  more  than  once  examined  classes  of  mine  in  Omsar  Bishop,  and  took  as  his  minimum  the  programme  for 
and  Virgil.  the  National  Board  and  for  the  Church  Education 

4901.  Have  you  sent  up  boys  to  the  Intermediate  Society.  I myself  looked  into  the  English  Standard 

Examinations  ! — None  at  any  timo.  Code,  and  worked  the  school  with  special  view  to 

4902.  Why  have  you  not  sent  boys  up  1 — Well,  the  the  status  of  the  boys  at  entrance.  I afterwards 
boys  I have  had,  both  on  the  charity  of  the  school  and  examinod  at  periods  of  three  or  six  months  to  test 
the  boys  that  come  to  me,  I don’t  think  I could  in  any  improvements. 

time  almost  prepare  them  from  the  low  standard  at  4916.  It  was  stated  by  the  secretary  to  the  Oom- 
which  they  were  when  they  came  to  my  school,  missioners  of  Education  in  Clare-street  in  1880,  that 
Besides,  in  preparing  a few  smart  boys  for  the  the  school  was  under  their  management.  Have  they 
Intermediate  Examinations,  I should  neglect  the  rest,  anything  at  all  to  do  with  it! — Yes  ; I have  had 
as.I  have  no  assistance.  reports  always — at  least  papers  from  them  always. 

4903.  From  what  class  of  society  do  they  come  to  4917.  And  did  you  fill  them  up! — Yes. 

you — are  they  poor  boys! — Not  very.  The  whole  4918.  And  send  them  back  to  them! — Yes. 

class  may  be  considered  of  the  middle  class.  4919.  Do  they  take  any  other  part  in  the  mauage- 

4904.  "What  is  the  difficulty  of  preparing  them  for  ment  of, the  school  at  all  !--No. 

the  Intermediate  Examinations? — When  I took  the  4920.  As  far  as  you  know  they  have  had  nothing  to 
school  up  in  1873,  the  school  was  under  the  do  with  it  since  1 — Yes. 

programme  of  and  subject  to  tbe  inspection  ‘of  the  4921.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  nature  of 
Church  Education  Society.  At  that  timo  I was  the  papers  they  sent  you  down  1 — They  sent  me  down 
forbidden  to  teaoh  the  Latin  Grammar  in  the  school,  queries  as  to  the  books  I used  in  the  school,  the 
and  the  school,  has  been  mainly  an  English  com-  nature  of  the  instruction  given,  and  the  number  of 
morcial  school  since.  hours  I spend  in  the  school— that  is  to  say,  the  time 

4905.  Where  were  you  educated  yourself  ?— I was  I teach  in  the  school,  and  the  state  of  the  premises, 
a teacher  under  the  Church  Education  Society  myself.  4922.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  they  send  an  architect  to 

4906.  Of  a primary  school !— Yes,  having  a first  inspect  the  premises  1— No  one  has  ever  been  here, 

clws  certificate.  The  fr0nt  of  the  house  is  a striking  proof  of  the 

4907.  Dr.  Tballl. — Trained  at  the  Old  Kildare-  necessity  for  Iris  intervention. 

Place  Training  College?— No,  in  Bandon.  4923.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— These  papers  are  printed 

4908.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  there  been  forms!— Yes,  printed  forms. 

* Appendix  B,  No.  XVJIL,  p,  BOB. 
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Oct.  21,1867.  4 924.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  give  any 

John  "Evans  apprenticeship  fee  with  your  boys  when  they  leave 
Morehaad.  school  1— No ; I have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  of 

the  kind. 

4925.  You  are  aware  that  the  endowment  was 
intended  originally  to  provide  apprenticeship  fees 
along  with  education  for  poor  boys  of  this  diocese  ? — 
I have  heard  so,  but  it  has  not  come  within  my  pro- 
vince— at  least  I have  not  received  grants  that  could 
be  applied  in  that  way.  I have  been  paid  only  my 
salary  as  master. 

4926.  Has  the  apprenticeship  fund  been  discon- 
tinued 1 — I think  the  trustees  will  answer  that  ques- 
tion better  than  1 can.  I have  not  known  of  any 
apprenticeship  fees  being  given  as  far  as  I can  tell. 

4927.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  ever 
deciphered  the  inscription  over  the  door — does  it  state 
the  year  when  the  school  was  built  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — Well,  I wrote  it  out  once  for  the 
late  Dr.  Caulfield.  In  1808  I think  the  house  was 
built. 

4928.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  state  that  all  the 
boys  in  the  school  are  Protestants? — Yes. 

4929.  And  is  there  any  rule  of  the  establishment 
which  requires  them  to  be  of  the  Protestant  religion  ? 
— All  the  pupils  'on  the  charity  of  the  school  are 
hoarders,  and  I don’t  know  that  there  is  any  rule  for 
day  abholars ; I have  not  kept  myself  bound  by  any 
rules  with  regard  to  day  scholars.  I have  not  asked 
the  trustees.  I have  taken  a French  boy,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

4980.  As  a day  boy? — As  a day  scholar — certainly. 
The  place  is  altogether  a Protestant  place — they  are 
all  Episcopal  boys  on  the  charity  of  the  school. 

4931.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  when  the  Bishop 
left  his  money  to  two  clergymen  of  the  diocese  he’ 
intended  them  to  be  fit  judges  as  to  who  was  to  get 
the  benefit  of  it? — Yes. 

4932.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  take  any 
part  in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  trustees  ? — No;  I 
merely  send  my  hill  every  quarter  to  the  trustees  for 
the  expenses  of  the  place,  and  Mr.  Green,  the  agent, 
sends  me  a cheque  for  my  salary.  I should  mention 
about  the  Intel-mediate  Education— when  I was 
appointed  tho  trustees  told  me  that  the  school  was 
a purely  elementary  one — to  give  an  elementary  edu- 
cation to  fit  a doss  of  boys  who  would  go  to  trades  or 
business.  The  parents  did  not  Beem  to  take  to  putting 
them  to  trades.  As  a matter  of  fact  parents  think 
they  are  degrading  their  sons  if  they  put  them  to  trades. 


I may  mention  two  very  interesting  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  own  observation.  One  was  that  of  a 
boy  who  was  on  the  foundation  of  the  school,  tho  son 
of  a house  painter  at  Rathconmc.  After  being  here 
for  four  years  with  me — he  was  very  young,  and  I 
asked  liis  father  what  ho  would  do  with  the  bov 
because,  had  lie  spoken  about  a trade— I think  it  was 
about  the  time  I heard  most  about  the  apprenticeship 
fees,  and  I would  have  put  the  case  before  the  trus- 
tees. Ho  said  he  would  not  put  him  to  a trade  but 
that  he  would  put  him  to  a shop.  I said  “ What  shop," 
and  he  said  he  would  get  him  into  a draper’s  place  in 
Cork.  I disliked  the  idea  of  the  boy  going  in  as  a 
draper’s  assistant,  and  I asked  him  to  leave  him  for 
six  months  longer.  At  about  that  time  [ heard  of 
another  school  in  Kilkenny  that  took  up  boys  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  I asked  Dr.  Moore’s  permission  to 
leave  him  six  months  longer  in  the  school,  and  I wrote 
to  a Dr.  Hackett,  in  Dublin,  for  a programme  as  to 
what  the  boys  would  be  examined  in. 

4933.  That  is  the  Incorporated  Society’s  school?— 
Yes.  I sent  up  this  boy  to  Cork,  in  July,  1883,  and 
there  was  a deputation  from  Trinity  College  who  con- 
ducted the  examination,  and  at  it  he  got  first  among 
fifteen,  and  after  being  with  me  for  four  years,  he 
was  taken  there  for  three  years  more,  and  olotked 
and  fed  in  Kilkenny. 

4934.  Is  that  the  Pococke  Institution  ? — Yes.  An- 
other poor  man,  who  is  cavetaker  of  tho  Courthouse  in 
Code,  then  got  Canon  Nicholson  to  appoint  his  son, 
when  he  lieai-d  of  this,  and  this  boy,  whom  they  wished 
in  the  same  way  to  be  sent  to  business,  in  twelve 
months  I preparod  him,  and  he  got  first  pkee.  Those 
are  two  poor  men’s  sons  who  are  now  getting  educated 
in  Kilkenny. 

4935.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  find,  generally, 
that  the  children  of  artisans  do  not  desire  to  he  artizans 
thewsolves,  but  prefer  to  be  educated  for  clerkships, 
and  other  positions  of  that  kind? — I don’t  think  I 
have  now  any  artisan's  child.  I have  not  had  many, 
and  as  far  as  their  wishes  are  concerned  I cannot 
speak  as  to  what  they  would  wish  to  be.  I believe 
the  most  generally  expressed  desire  I have  heard  was 
to  go  to  sea. 

4936.  Where  do  tho  cliildron  of  the  Protestant 
artizans  usually  go  to.  Is  there  another  school  to 
which  they  go  ?— All  the  children  of  the  place  come 
here,  all  tho  boys  of  the  place  come  here.  There 
are  no  Protestant  artizans  in  the  town  of  Cloyne. 

4937.  There,  is  no  Protestant  artisan  in  this  town 
— no  Protestant  artizan  with  children  ? — No. 


Michael 

Greene. 


Michael  Greene  sworn. 


4938.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  the 
agent  for  the  Crowe  Charity  Estate? — I have  been 
agent  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

4939.  What  does  the  property  consist  of? — Ofland 
and  houses. 

4940.  Where  are  they  ?— The  land  is  at  the  back  of 
this  place  here,  and  it  Mr.  Litton  has  in  his  own 
hands,  and  the  houses  are  in  the  town  here 

4941.  Have  you  got  the  rental? — I have.  Those 
are  the  particulars  (rental  produced). 

4942.  Does  Mr.  Litton  live  here? — Yes. 

4943.  And  are  those  lands  set  to  himself? — Yes. 

4944.  The  first  entry  is  the  lands  of  Bohermore,  let 
to  Mr.  E.  F.  Litton,  61  acres,  2 roods,  and  5 perches, 
and  so  on ; rent,  £65  10s.  1—  That  lease  is  out. 

4945.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  was  given  in  evidence 
on  the  last  Commission  that  on  the  expiration  of  that 
lease  there  would  be  a considerable  increase  of  the 
rental.  Do  you  expect  to  get  an  increase  of  the 
rental? — Well,  I'm  afraid  not. 


4946.  Does  he  still  pay  £65  10s.? — Yes. 

4947.  Professor  Douoheuty. — Has  the  Land  Com 
mission  fixed  a fair  rent  ? — Not  yet. 

4948.  Does  the  farm  adjoin  demesne  land  ? — It  is 
adjoining  his  own  land — his  own  demesne. 

4949.  But  he  does  not  work  it  as  an  agricultural 
holding? — Yes,  he  does — a few  acres — the  chief  part 
in  grass, 

4950.  Ha3  he  a residence  on  it? — No,  but  he  has 
labourers’  cottages  oupt,  I think,  but  that  is  all.  He 
has  a nice  house  quite  close. 

4951.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  it  adjom 
the  land  on  which  he  has  this  house  ? — Yes. 

4952.  ThatiB  the  large  farm  which  we  saw  to-dayj 
— That  farm  as  you  came  along  ; it  is  just  at  the  back 
of  this  house. 

4953.  The  next  on  the  list  is  a rent  of  £10  a year. 
Is  that  house  property  ? — Yes. 

4954.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  worth  more  than  £10 ; “ 
it  a goodjhouse  ? — It  is  a rather  old  house.  The  lease 
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will  be  ont  in  a conple  of  years,  and  they  don’t 

appear  to  have  added 

4935.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — It  won't  be  out 
until  1930  if  this  list  is  right  1— Yes,  quite  so. 

4956.  The  next  one  1 — That  is  at  the  end  of  the  town. 

4957.  Are  the  buildings  on  that  value  for  the  rent? 
—Yes,  they  are. 

4958.  The  next  one  is  £5,  held  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Connor  ? — That  is  still  in  being. 

4959.  That  is  nearly  out  ? — Yes. 

4960.  What  will  that  be  worth  when  it  falls  in  ? — 
Indeed  I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  tell.  I 
am  afraid  this  town  is  falling  away  very  much. 

496 1 . You  don’t  expect  to  get  more  than  the  present 
rent? — I daresay  if  we  expend  a few  hundreds  upon 
it,  it  would  be  worth  that  in  future. 

4962.  The  next  is  £8,  held  by  the  representatives 
of  Upton  ?— They  are  houses. 

4963.  They  are  held  for  sixty-four  years  from  1829, 
so  that  this  will  be  ont  next  year? — Yes.  He  wants 
to  get  a renewal  of  that  lease  at  the  same  rent 

4954.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  possible  to  get  more? — 
We  don’t  knowhow  the  state  of  the  country  may  be  then. 

4965.  You  don’t  like  to  pi-ophesy  much  of  an 
increase? — Indeed  I don't. 

4966.  Then  £9 — representatives  of  Murphy — that 
will  be  out  in  1890  1— -Those  are  largo  stores;  they 
arc  worth  the  money.  They  will  be  worth  more  at 
the  end  of  the  term. 

4967.  How  much  ought  you  to  get? — We  ought  to 
get  £5  or  £6  at  least  of  a rise. 

4958.  Then  we  have  representatives  of  Keen — 60 
years'  lease,  dwelling-house,  yard,  and  offices,  aro  those 
all  in  the  town  1 — Oh,  quite  close  to  this  place. 

49G9.  Here  is  a large  one,  £18,  29th  of  July,  1871, 
Timothy  Line,  house,  garden,  and  corn  store  in  (Jloyne 
for  60  years  ?— There  will  be  au  increase  in  that. 

4970.  That  will  not  bo  out  until  1931,  so  that  wc 
had  better  not  prophesy  about  that  ? — It  is  so  far  oil’ 
that  we  had  better  not. 

4971.  Dr.  Traill. — What  about  the  loose  made  to 
Jomes  Morrison  who  occupies  it  now  ? — That  is  use- 
less, it  is  only  a few  old  ruins. 

4972.  Why  were  the  houses  let  go  into  ruins? — 
They  were  always  in  ruins  ns  long  an  I know  them. 

4973.  Who  is  in  possession  of  them  now? — The 
party  that  held  them  is  dead- -James  Morrison. 

4974.  Spillane’s  land,  Gloync — how  much  did  yon 
get  for  that  ? — Nothing. 

4975.  Why  didn’t  you  got  the  £1  10s.? — Because 
there  is  no  one  to  reprosout  them.  They  are  not 
anxions  to  come  forward. 

4976.  Is  there  nobody  in  occupation  of  those  pre- 
mises now  ? — There  is  not ; they  are  in  ruins. 

4977.  Is  there  a man  named  Sisk  in  occupation  ? — 
Yes,  Sisk  has  a rood  of  ground  in  his  placo  belonging 
to  them. 

4978.  How  much  does  he  pay  for  that  1 — He  does 
not  pay  anything,  because  there  was  a now  lease. 

4979.  Do  you  think  that  is  a good  thing  to  allow 
property  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a man  who  does  not 
pay  1 — The  reason  is,  I put  it  before  the  trustees  very 
often,  but  it  would  noli  be  worth  going  to  law  about. 

4980.  How  long  has  Sisk  held  this  land  ?— Two  or 
three  years. 

4981.  The  cost  of  going  to  law  would  not  be  much. 
You  ought  to  get  a civil  bill  and  recover  the  rent  or 
clear  the  premises  ? — I think  it  would  be  no  use  to 
the  gentlemen. 

4-982.  Is  it  a valuable  building  site  7 — It  is  not. 

4983.  It  might  he  something  if  this  became  a great 
place  ] — If  this  was  a city  it  would. 

4984.  Is  it  worth  30s.  1 — I don't  think  it  is. . 

•^85.  Sure  there  is  the  lease  of  1874  ?— I don’t 

think  it  is  worth  anything — that  is  my  idea. 

.4988.  It  must  have  been  worth  something  ton  years 
ago  ? — I will  recover  it  if  you  wish. 


4987.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok The  next  one  we 

findis  this  £35  from  weekly  tenants — how  many  houses 
have  you  for  that  ?— Nine. 

4988.  Who  collects  those  rents  ? I do. 

4989.  Do  you  live  in  Cloyne?— No.  I live  in 

Midlcton.  I Lave  a bailiff  here  collecting  for  me. 
Some  of  the  tenants  are  defaulters. 

4990.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  you  allow  those  people  to 

remain  in  possession  ? — The  party  who  is  a siumnons- 
server — a process-server 

4991.  Of  course  ho  won’t  summons  himself  ?-- But 
I have  summoned  him  for  the  next  Midleton  Sessions. 

4992.  Who  served  the  summons  on  him  1 — The 
Midleton  summons-server. 

4993.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok.  — Your  total 
rental  is  £187  17s.  8d.,  and  then  you  have  got  first  to 
pay  an  annual  rentcharge  of  £G  15s.  id.—h  that  tithe 
rente  harge  ? — Yes. 

4994.  And  then  the  annuity  payable  by  the  trus- 
tees to  the  widows  is  £7  7s.  8<£,  is  that  £8  Irish  under 
the  will  ? — Yes. 

4995.  Then  there  is  county  cess,  £2  10s. ; poor  rate, 
£3  15s. ; repair  of  the  house,  £7  5s. ; receiver’s  fees 
and  other  incidentals,  £11 ; income  tax,  £1  10s. 
total  £139  18s.,  say  £140.  The  income  of  the  charity 
is  about  £147  or  £150  a year? — Yes. 

4996.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Taking  one  year  with 
another,  what  is  the  average  income  you  get  from  the 
rents  for  the  support  of  the  school? — £170  or  £180. 

4997.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  of  those  weekly 
teuants’  houses  have  you  that  are  not  occupied  at 
present  ? — They  are  all  occupied. 

4998.  Are  any  of  them  in  possession  without  pay- 
ing rent  ? — No. 

4999.  Is  there  a man  named  Curtin  in  possession 
of  one  of  them  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

5000.  David  Curtin? — He  must  lately  have  got 
possession,  or  my  man.  has  not  given  me  his  name. 

5001.  You  have  not  got  him  on  your  register  ? — 
No. 

5002.  Have  you  a man  named  Swanzy  on  your 
register? — No. 

5003.  Is  there  a man  named  Swanzy  in  possession 
of  one  of  those  houses? — Not  that  I am  aware  of, 
except  the  man  let  it  the  other  day  to  him. 

5004.  Who  lets  those  houses  7 — A man  named  Burke, 
the  sexton  of  the  church. 

5005.  Do  you  know  a man  named  Hannigan  in  a 
house  ? — Hannigan — no. 

500G.  Does  this  man,  Burke,  set  houses  to  different 
individuals  without  consulting  you  ? — Oh,  no,  he 
consults  me. 

5007.  Does  he  give  yon  their  names  ? — He  does. 

6008.  Is  he  available  here? — He  is  laid  up  with 
rheumatism. 

5009.  Does  he  give  you  a return  whenever 
there  is  a change  of  tenancy?  — He  does  [book 
produced! 

50 1 0.  Is  this  his  pass  book  ? — No,  that  is  my  book. 

5011.  Have  you  got  a written  return  from  the  man 
who  collects  the  rents  ? — I collect  them  myself,  and 
when  ho  does,  he  gives  me  a list  of  the  moneys. 

5012.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — How  often  does 
ho  account  ? — Sometimes  every  three  weeks. 

5013.  Dr.  Traill. — Where  are  the  lists  of  the 
tenants  of  your  houses? — They  are  in  that  boob. 

5014.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — There  is  one 
Thomas  O’Keefe.  The  last  rent  he  paid  was  on  the 
16tli  of  July? — Show  me  that  hook,  please  (book 
handed  to  witness).  Yes,  that  was  the  last.  I didn't 
got  all  his  rent.  He  has  been  a defaulter — O'Keefe. 

5015.  Professor  Dougherty. — If  this  man  is  laid 
np  with  rheumatism  how  can  he  collect  your  rents ! 
— It  is  not  often  he  is  that  way. 

5016.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — It  is  a very 
dangerous  thing  to  leave  defaulters  who  are  weekly 
tenants  to  a man  like  that,  tills  is  a case  in  point. 
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On  the  next  page  there  is  Thomas  Shea  1-  -That  is  the 
man  we  are  going  to  summons. 

5017.  He  didn’t  pay  you  any  rent  at  all  this  year! 
—No. 

5018.  Dr.  Traill. — And  he  is  nominally  a weekly 
tenant  1 — Yes. 

5019.  At  liow  much  ? — Is.  8 d.  a week. 

5020.  The  next  case  Ls  that  of  William  Donovan. 
His  lost  rent  was  paid  on  the  9th  of  July! — Yes, 
he  has  paid  money  since  bat  it  has  not  been  put 
down. 

5021.  The  next  tenant  is  Wm.  Donovan.  He  paid 
one  week  on  the -1st  of  January,  he  next  paid  on  tbo 
22nd  of  January,  and  then  on  the  29ili  of  Jnuuaiy, 
and  then  on  the  1 2th  of  February,  and  then  lie  stopped  1 
— I have  got  money  from  him  since,  but  it  is  not 
entered  in  that. 

5022.  Surely  you  ought  to  enter  the  money  1 — But 
this  is  only  a book  which  I bring  iu  my  pocket  now 
and  them. 

5023.  Patrick  Toomey — tho  20th  of  August  is  his 
last  rent  ? — Yea 

5024.  Where  Ls  the  book  in  which  you  have  tho 
final  entry — is  it  in  your  memory? — I have  it  at 
home. 

5025.  Why  diclu’t  you  bring  it  ? — Because  I didn’t 
think  it  would  bo  required. 

5026.  How  many  of  those  weekly  tenants  are  in 
arrear  ? — There  are  not  very  many  of  them  in  lin  ear. 

5027.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  many  weekly 
tenants  lmve  you  altogether  ? — Nine. 

5028.  When  did  your  agent  here  account  to  you 
last  1 — I think  about  one  month  ago. 

5029.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  did  he  return  in 
arrear  then— -wore  there  any  in  that  list  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Church — that  had  paid  up  fully  thon  ? 
— Yes. 

5030.  Tho  whole  of  them  1 — Almost  all — all  oxcopt 
one  or  two. 

5031.  Except  the  occupiers  of  tlioao  couple  of  roods 
of  ground? — Yus. 

5032.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibhon. — IIow  much  do 
you  pay  the  sub-agent  for  lotting  them  ? — X pay  him 
£1  a your,  and  lie  looks  after  them  for  me. 

5038.  Dr.  Traill. — And  what  payment  do  you 
receive  ? — I receive  no  payment  oxcopt  receiver’s  fees. 

5034.  Wlmt  foes  do  you  got  ? — Ono  shilling  in  the 
pound.  That  is  all  I got. 

5033.  Thomas  Fitzgerald's  hist  payment  Ls  on  tho 
3rd  of  September.  Margaret  Suter's  last  payment 
was  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  she  docs  not  appear 
to  have  paid  anything  since  1—  She  did. 

5036.  Sim  is  not  credited  with  it? — Well  I am 
accountable  for  it. 

5037.  Has  she  paid  up  to  tho  present  ? — No.  Her 
husband  Ls  a sailor,  and  be  docs  not  come  here  for 
more  than  two  or  three  months,  and  she  lias  not  tho 
money  until  ho  comes. 

5038.  David  Whelan,  his  last  payment  was  the  3rd 
of  September  ? He  is  a good  tenant  and  he  pays 
punctually. 

5039.  Mary  Fitzgerald  1 — She  pays  whenever  sho 
gets  it  from  her  husband. 

5040.  Howmuch  does  she  owe  ? — Two  month’s  rent, 
I suppose. 

5041.  Thomas  O’Keefe? — That  tenant  has  gone 
and  another  has  come  in  his  place,  and  that  money  is 
paid  up. 

5042.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  is  the  total 
amount  of  the  rents  you  collect  ? — This  is  the  last 
year’s  rental  (produced). 

5043.  Iiord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Have  you  a fixed 
time  for  settling  tho  account  with  the  trustees  ? — Not 
particularly. 

5044.  Professor  Dougherty. — Did  you  receive 
£170  16s.  9 d.  ? — Decidedly.  If  it  is  down  there  I 
received  it. 


5045.  And  the  amount  with  arrears  that  you  should 
have  received  was  £187  ?— The  arrears— they  are  all 
down. 

_ 5046.  Dr.  Traill.— How  loug  has  Shea  been  flourish- 
ing there  without  paying  anything  1 — There  are  £5 
of  arrears  due  by  him. 

5047.  Margaret  Sullivan  only  paid  thiity-one 
weeks  of  the  year  ? — That  is  last  year,  and  she  paid 
up  a good  deal  this  year. 

5048.  I seo  many  other  items — among  them  £145 

received  from  Mr.  Nicholson — are  they  arrears  1 

That  was  on  account  of  money  advanced. 

5049.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? — We  were  in 
arrear  at  the  time,  and  I advanced  that  money  and 
they  paid  me. 

5050.  Are  you  in  arrear  now  ? — No. 

5051.  Was  this  all  paid  up — part  of  the  money 
went  in  rontebarge,  cheque  to  Mr.  Moorhead,  quarter's 
salary,  boarding  of  boys,  water  supply,  Rev.  T.  Moore 
inspecting  Bifihop  Crowe’s  school — do  you  pay  a fee 
to  tho  inspector  ? — That  requires  explanation. 

5052.  Dr,  Traill. — Who  audits  these  accounts  !— 
The  trustees. 

5053.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  a matter  of 
book-keeping  I don’t  quite  understand  this  account 
ending  tho  25tli  of  March,  1885.  There  was  a balance 
duo  to  you  of  .£26  5s.  8tf.,  and  that  is  curried  forward, 
but  in  tlm  rental  of  the  25th  of  March,  1886,  you  debit 
y oni-self  with  £145  cash  from  tho  Ilov.  Mr.  Nicholson 
and  tho  Rov.  T.  Moore,  on  account  of  moneys  ad- 
vanced, and  yet  you  closed  tho  year  with  a balance  in 
favour  of  the  estate  ol  £31  5s.  G£<?.  "Why  does  that 
£145,  if  it  was  duo  to  you,  not  appear  before  1 — At 
tho  time  I may  tell  you  there  wore  law  costs,  but  I 
could  not  answer  that  until  1 looked  over  my  papers, 
but  that  is  correct,  those  moneys  I received,  and  I 
paid  them  out. 

5054.  Dr.  Traill. — Perhaps,  Dr.  Moore,  you  can 
explain  that ; you  aro  named  here  as  auditing  these 
accounts.  Hero  is  this  item  of  cash  received  from 
tho  Rov.  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Moore, 
£145  iu  addition  to  tho  rental  of  £170  for  the  year. 

Rev.  Dr.  J fouro. — There  in  a sum  of  money  in  bank 
upon  which  wo  lmd  to  draw,  and  tho  expenses  of  late 
years  of  tho  projierty  and  the  iaw  costs  wore  very  heavy. 
The  repairs  to  tho  property  cost  £247,  tho  repairs  to 
the  school  £40,  and  those  payments  coming  in,  Mr. 
Greeuo  made  them 

5055.  Dr.  Traill. — But  they  don’t  appear  in  the 
account? — Oh,  yes;  they  arc  all  there;  they  aro  all 
in  tlm  last  live  or  six  yeiu-s,  every  one  of  them. 

5U56.  Lord  Justice  FitzUiiibok. — If  this  year's 
account  was  taken  by  itself,  Mr.  Greene’s  charge  would 
bo  in  a bad  way. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — We  paid  £145  over  our  receipts. 
We  are  drawing  on  our  capital.  Wo  have  money  in 
bank,  and  the  expenditure  has  been  groater  than  the 
receipts, 

5057.  How  much  capital  have  you  in  bank? — 
£496. 

5058.  And  you  are  drawing  on  it  ? — It  is  merely 
what  is  saved  from  a few  years. 

5059.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — The  not  result 
of  this  entry  is  that  you  are  £113  to  the  bad,  on  the 
year  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1886 ! 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore.— Yes.  How  does  it  begin  that 
year? 

5060.  Lord  Justice  FiizGiunra.— There  is  £!5  due 
to  Mr.  Greene — that  would  make  it  that  you  are 
£138  to  tho  bad? 

Mr.  Ormic. — I generally  advanced  the  money  re- 
quired, and  if  the  rentals  did  not  make  it  up,  I S°“ 
money  from  the  trustees. 

5061.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  money — of  the  funds  ? — No,  I have 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 
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Roy.  Dr.  Moore  sworn  and  examined. 


5062.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  money  in 
the  funds  have  you? — When  I became  a trustee  there 
w-aa  some  money  in  the  funds  which  we  could  not  get 
at,  and  it  cost  us  a great  deal  of  money  to  get  those 
funds. 

5063.  How  did  it  cost  you  much  money  f-  Because 

when  I 'came  in,  and  the  person  who  was  before  me, 
our  names  were  not  known  to  the  bank  at  all,  and 
the  money  was  in  London.  The  previous  trustees 
long  ago  had  put  the  money  there,  and  our  names 
were  not  known,  and  wo  had  no  power  of  attorney 
or  anything  in  the  way  of  authority,  and  we  had  to 
«o  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  he  constituted  at  a 
cost  of  £20.  . 

5064.  How  much  was  the  money  iu  the  funds  1 — 
£1,209  4a.  5d.  stock. 

5065.  What  has  become  of  that — how  much  did  it 
cost  you  to  recover  that? — £20. 

50(56.  What  has  become  of  that? — We  had  to  pay 
the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  £60  IS*  9(7. 

5007.  That  was  to  buy  out  the  rent  ? — Yes.  The 
law  costs  on  the  property  were  £29  5s.  Gif.  Repairs 
of  property  includes  repairing  a large  tenement  here 
at  the  comer,  which  was  left  in  a niiserablo  condition, 
and  the  repairs  of  that  proparty,  which  brings  in  now 
those  weekly  reuts,  cost  £247  6s.  In'. 

5068.  What  repairs  were  done  1 — All  the  particu- 
lars ftre  given — hoarding  tho  floors,  repairing  the  front, 
staircases,  &c.  The  roofs  were  all  in  disorder.  Wo 
had  to  repair  them  thoroughly,  and  they  were  very 
expensive ; then  tho  repairs  to  the  school,  repairs  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  building  here,  £69  18s.  4 cl. 
Well,  then  we  had  a few  more  on  the  foundation. 

5069.  What  did  all  that  expenditure  tot  to? — 
£397  8s.  8 d. 

5070.  Did  you  sell  out  the  stock  to  pay  that?  — 
Yes. 

5071.  What  has  become  of  tho  rest  of  tlio  stock  t— 
The  rest  of  the  stock  is  now  in  the  National  Bank, 
ready  to  be  invested. 

5072.  Did  yon  sell  out  tho  whole  of  tho  stock  ? — 
The  whole  of  the  stock  had  to  be  trausforred  to  our 
names,  and  we  got  u certain  sum  of  money  for  it  It 
was  lodged  in  bank  in  1881. 

5073.  And  has  it  been  lying  in  bank  on  deposit 
receipt  only  producing  tho  interest  which  the  bank 
gives — one  per  cent.,  I suppose? — Yes. 

6074.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Why  didn’t  you  leave  it 
in  the  Funds?— It  was  to  be  transferred  to  us  as 
money. 

5075.  It  ought  to  have  boon  transferred  to  you  in 
the  Funds  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — It 
should  have  been  done,  but  it  was  not. 

5076.  What  amount  of  balance  in  bank  have  you 
now  1— £496  9s.  4cZ. 

5077.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  you  know 
the  expenditure  you  have  given  us  will  only  amount 
to  £400  ? — Yes,  but  we  had  eight  boys  on  the  founda- 
tion, and  this  number  of  boys,  and  many  repairs, 
improvements,  and  sanitary  arrangements  spent 
some  more  of  the  capital  The  increased  number 
of  boys  for  a few  years  made  the  school  a success. 
This  money  had  been  got  by  having  no  boys  in 
the  school  at  all.  For  instance,  there  was  not  a 
single  boy  in  the  school  for  four  or  five  years,  and  it 
was  accumulated  in  that  way.  In  1854,  1855,  1856, 
and  1857  there  waB  not  a single  boy  in  the  school, 
and  this  was  money  that  was  merely  got  by  haling 
no  boys  in  the  place.  Then  when  we  had  boys  to 
educate,  we  used  to  educate  them  out  of  the  capital 
of  this  accumulated  fund. 

5078.  What  have  been  the  drafts  on  that  capital 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  that  have  brought  it 
down  1 — You  see  the  master’s  hill  for  eight  boys. 

6079.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  that  rato 
tliia  accumulation  would  only  last  a very  short  time 
longer? — But  then  we  are  drawing  in  our  horns,  do 
you  see ; and  we  have  only  four  boys  now  on  the 


foundation,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  reduce  it  any  JV!v- 
more  if  possible.  Mo'’ 

_ 5080.  Dr.  Traill. — The  spending  of  that  sum, 
£335,  being  spent  is  a serious  drain? — Yes. 

5081.  In  how  many  years  has  it  taken  place? — 

That  is  in  six  years  ; but,  besides,  there  are  u great 
many  other  oxpenses.  The  buck  was  in  a frightful 
condition.  We  had  an  immensity  of  trouble  with 
that ; but  the  whole  place,  when  I came  in,  was  in  a 
most  miserable  condition  and  nothing  to  spend.  And 
wc  should  have  shut  up  the  place  for  several  years.  If 
wc  intended  to  keep  all  that  money  intact,  we  must 
have  suspended  operations  entirely. 

5082.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  1880  the  place 
was  stated  to  be  iu  good  order,  and  owing  its  position 
to  your  having  the  care  of  it  altogether? — That  is  in 
the  educational  department. 

5083.  The  whole  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  two 
trustees,  the  precentor,  and  the  treasurer? — Yes. 

5084.  Is  the  pout  of  precentor  attached  to  any 
particular  parish  1 — No,  it  is  not.  Bishop  Fitzgerald 
knocked  that  on  tho  head  long  ago.  When  George 
Cotter  laid  Templeuacarriga  he  was  also  treasurer. 

By  tlie  Church  Act  tho  bishop  may  make  any  clergy- 
man of  the  diocese  of  Cloyne  he  likes  a Cathedral 
dignitary. 

5085.  Why  was  the  clergyman  of  Cloyne  not 
appointed  precentor? 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — Because  tlie  bishop  can 
do  as  he  likes  in  the  matter.  For  instance,  I have 
the  parish  of  Doneraile,  and  I am  the  treasurer.  I 
don’t  think  the  bishops  are  tied  iu  any  way  in  making 
these  appointments.  Tlie  treasurers  have  belonged  to 
Midloton  and  other  parishes. 

0086.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore). — Is  tlie  dignity  oi  treasurer  still  kept  up  ? — 

Yes. 

5087.  Is  it  attached  to  any  parish  ? — Not  at  all. 

I was  appointed  precentor  when  I wps  simply  a 
curate,  properly  speaking.  I was  constituted  an 
incumbent  by  the  Church  Act. 

5088.  What  is  tlie  present  position  of  the  cathedral 
of  Cloyne;  is  it  an  ordinary  parish  church? — It  is  a 
cathedral  still ; but  it  is  also  a parochial  church. 

5089.  Surely  the  clergyman  attached  to  the  place 
ought  to  bo  a governor  of  this  charity,  rather  than  the 
holder  of  a dignity,  who  may  be  anywhere  else  ? — The 
bishop  takes  a great  interest  in  the  charity',  and 
appointed  me  because  I was  near.  The  difficulty 
about  it  was  tliat  tho  bishop  had  no  power.  The  will 
states  distinctly  the  “precentor  and  treasurer.”  You. 
cau  perhaps  alter  that. 

5090.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  see,  how  it 
could  be  altered.  It  appears  also  that  there  is  a 
quantity  of  very  troublesome  property  to  be  managed. 

Ought  you  not  to  have  some  layman  to  help  you  in 
this] — Well,  Mr.  Green  was  appointed  before  my 
time.  He  used  to  come  to  Cloyne  ouce  a week  or  a 
fortnight  regularly ; but  he  has'  not  for  the  last  year 
or  two  been  able  to  look  after  these  things  personally. 

5091.  Dr.  Traill. — But  Mr.  Green  is  a paid  agent. 

We  are  talking  about  having  a layman  on  the  board 
of  management  ? — That  would  be  very  desirable,  and 
I think,  too,  where  we  are  applied  to  for  a lease — I 
don’t  know  whether  we  have  leasing  powers  or  not. 

This  Commission  will  probably  settle  anything  of  that 
kind.  A man  named  Upton  wanted  a renewal,  but 
when  he  went  to  Mr.  Gregg,  the  Solicitor,  of  Cork,  he 
would  not  draw  one  for  him,  as  he  said  there  would  be 
a Commission  coming.  We  have  never  exercised  those 
powers,  though  exercised  by  all  our  predecessors. 

Mr.  Greeue  wants  to  sue  a man,  but  I don’t  know 
whether  we  have  any  power  to  sue. 

5092.  I think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
the  precentor  and  the  treasurer  of  Cloyue  have  the 
power  to  sue  ? — With  regard  to  the  leasing  I don’t 
care  to  have  the  responsibility.  I would  rather  have 
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a layman  or  laymen.  We  are  not  fitted  for  that,  and 
I don’t  know  that  the  leases  in  the  past  have  been 
very  wise,  some  of  them. 

5093.  Where  would  you  think  it  advisable  to  lock 
for  a layman  who  would  take  ]>art  in  the  management 
of  this  property1! — I would  look  for  him  in  Cloyne 
— on  the  spot. 

5094.  The  Dean  is  present! — He  is  the  rector  of 
the  parish. 

5095.  Professor  Dougherty. — A portion  of  this 
endowment  was  originally  intended  to  provide  ap- 
prenticeship fees ! — Yes. 

5096.  Have  any  apprenticeship  fees  been  given  in 
your  time! — No. 

5097.  When  was  the  giving  of  apprenticeship  fees 
discontinued! — 1860  is  the  date  of  the  last  entry 
I see  for  apprenticeship  fees. 

5098.  Can  you  tell  us  why  they  were  discontinued! 
— No,  I cannot  tell  you  that ; it  has  been  mentioned 
already,  and  my  own  idea  is  that  it  is  the  change  in 
the  country.  I know  my  mind  was  greatly  exercised 
by  this — was  greatly  exercised  on  the  subject  of 
carrying  out  the  charity  about  these  very  apprentice- 
ship fees,  but  we  never  had  an  application  and  they 
lapsed. 

5099.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  fee  formerly 
paid! — £4  was  paid  in  any  case  in  the  town — £5  to  a 
coach  builder  in  Fermoy,  but  the  whole  of  the  money 
payments  are  altered  now. 

5100.  You  could  not  get  boys  apprenticed  now  for 
£4  or  £5  1 — No,  you  could  not,  anil  they  don’t  look 
for  it.  I was  greatly  concerned  for  a considerable 
time,  but  I was  very  much  relieved  by  your  remarks 
on  Monday  in  Cork — that  the  Commissioners  did  not 
very  much  approve  of  giving  those  £4  fees — of  giving 
them  to  people  who  employed  those  boys.  I have 
been  very  anxious  on  the  subject  personally,  and  I 
have  searched  through  the  whole  of  the  hook,  and  in 
that  old  hook  you  see  apprentice  fees  regularly  men- 
tioned every  one  or  two  years,  but  the  last  entry  of  all 
is  iu  I860,  and  there  has  been  none  since  then,  simply 
because  they  were  not  wanted 

5101.  Do  you  think  that  any  pai-t  of  the  endowment 
could  now  be  made  available  for  industrial  education  1 
— Well,  it  is  a very  great  difficulty  to  know  the  fends 
are  small — you  see  there  has  grown  up  around  the 
endowment,  the  education  of  the  Protestant  boys  of 
Cloyne  Diocese  for  generations,  and  then  long  ago  the 
Cathedral  Cliapter  had  choir  hoys,  and.  they  sent  them 


to  it  and  had  them  boarded  and  educated  here  and 
paid  for ; and  boarders  not  on  the  foundation  are  even 
mow  the  principal  party  of  the  school  which  llr 
Morehead  has  been  very  energetic  and  successful. 

5102.  Dr.  Traill.— Is  there  any  endowment 

connected  with  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral ! Not  now 

5103.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  know 
whether  your  master  teaches  drawing  ? — He  does  not 
except  geometric  drawing. 

5104.  Could  you  therefore  usefully  allocate  part  of 
your  endowment  for  the  tcacliing  of  drawing  in  this 
school ! — Yes,  that  can  be  managed.  It  is  rather 
small. 

5105.  In  you  r opinion  would  the  association  of  some 
laymen  with  you  in  the  management  of  the  property 
be  an  improvement! — Well,  it  might  if  the  clergyman 
lived  at  a distance — it  so  happens  you  may  see  in  that 
book  my  name  very  frequently,  but  it  does  not  indicate 
one-sixth  part  of  the  time  I have  been  at  the  school. 
My  duties  at  the  Cathedral  often  bring  me  here, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  I put  down  my  name  pro- 
forma. 

5106.  It  might  not  always  happen  that  the  clerical 
trustee  living  at  a distance  would  possess  all  your 
experience  in  education! — No,  it  might  not  happen 
that  he  would  take  as  much  interest  in  the  place. 
Georgo  Cotter,  as  far  as  lie  was  concerned,  attended 
very  frequently  when  he  lived  in  Midleton.  He  was 
practically  sole  trustee. 

5107.  As  far  as  the  two  trustees  named — the  pre- 
centor and  treasurer — were  the  places  to  which  then- 
offices  were  attached  near  Cloyne ! — Yob,  Lisgoold  was 
connected  with  the  precentorship  for  a very  con- 
siderable time. 

5108.  IIow  far  was  that  from  Cloyne  1 — Six  miles. 

5109.  And  where  did  the  treasurer  livcl — The 
treasurer  lived  in  Midleton. 

5110.  That  is  also  within  reach! — Yes. 

5111.  Therefore  both  clergymen  were  within  easy 
reach  of  the  town! — Yes. 

5112.  And  now  they  might  bo  at  opposite  ends  of 
tho  diocese! — Yes,  but  the  bishop  would  take  care  to 
have  one  of  the  trustees  living  near  Cloyne. 

5113.  Lord  Justice  FitzGusbon. — The  precentor 
would  be  bound  to  attend  at  the  Oathodral,  unless  he 
had  a succontor  or  some  one  else  to  do  his  business  for 
him  1 — Quite  so. 

5114.  Dr.  Traill. — What  yoar  did  you  begin  to 
act  as  trustee! — Tho  first  year  was  March,  1879. 


Rev. 

Alexander 

Jackson 

Nicholson. 


Rev.  Alexander  Jackson  Nicholson  sworn. 


5115.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  incum- 
bent of  Doneraile  1 — I am,  and  also  treasurer  of 
Cloyne. 

5116.  How  long  have  you  been  treasurer  of  Cloyne? 
— I was  instituted  on  the  28th  of  July,  1883. 

5117.  To  whom  did  you  succeed  ? — .Treasurer 
Chester,  incumbent  of  Midleton. 

5118.  You  were  the  first  Incumbent  of  Doneraile 
who  was  treasurer  of  Cloyne  ? — Yes. 

5119.  What  distance  is  Doneraile  from  Cloyne? — 
Forty-one  miles. 

5120.  What  part  have  you  taken  in  the  management 
of  the  Crowe  Charity? — Well,  I have  visited  the 
school  from  time  to  time ; the  accounts  are  all  sub- 
mitted to  me,  and  I make  what  suggestions  I think 
advisable,  and  share  in  the  general  management.  I 
sign  cheques. 

5121.  In  the  appointing  of  free  boys  I suppose  you 
take  a part?— Alternately  with  the  precentor. 

5122.  Dr.  Traill. — You  nominate  turn  about? — 
Yes. 

6123.  Where  are  the  hoys  nominated  from?— I 
don’t  remember  at  the  present  moment  from  what 
parishes,  but  all  from  the  diocese  of  Cloyne.  One  boy 
was  appointed  from  Newmarket,  but  he  has  just  been 
elected  into  the  Pococke  School, 

5124.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibeon. — We  would  like 
to  see  the  register  ? 


Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — There  wo3  no  book,  but  I kept  a 
book,  which  I can  give  you  since  1873,  of  boys  on  the 
foundation  of  the  school. 

5125.  As  regard  the  management  of  the  property 
what  means  have  the  two  trustees  of  looking  after  it 
beyond  the  appointment  of  am  agent  ? — The  agent  of 
course  cannot  uct  without  them,  and  it  is  our  business 
to  see  that  the  money  is  paid,  and  to  hold  the  agent 
responsible  i£  he  does  not  pay  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — For  example,  in  the  case  of  that 
Upton  lease  Canon  Nicholson  and  I investigated  every- 
thing about  it,  and  went  over  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
so  that  if  any  question  arose  we  would  be  informed  on 
the  subject. 

5126.  Rev,  Canon  Nicholson. — I think  myself, having 
done  that,  I am  also  quite  prepared  if  Mr.  Litton  asks 
me  to  discuss  the  question  of  a lease  with  him.  The 
old  rent  was  £105.  He  pays  a rent  of  £65  10s.,  and 
when  it  was  let  in  1847  it  was  £105. 

5127.  Dr.  Traill. — Within  the  terms  of  his  present 
lease  ? — No. 

5128.  Before  the  present  lease  1 — Yes. 

5129.  It  was  let  to  him  in  die  bad  times? — Yea; 

■ but  J ohn  Litton  bought  the  interest  in  the  lease. 

6130.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — At  £105  rent! 
At  £65  10s. 

5131.  Dr,  Traill. — How  many  acres  are  thoref 
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Lord  .Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  61  acres,  2 roods, 
and  5 perches. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — With  regard  to  Mr.  Upton 
and  the  lease  in  that  case  we  are  in  tlio  same  position. 
It  puts  the  matter  in  quite  a new  light  to  me  after 
what  the  precentor  said.  We  heard  nothing  before 
about  any  difficulty.  I would  not  have  any  objection 
to  give  a lease  if  I thought  the  lease  was  good.  I don’t 
at  all  agree  that  our  position  as  trustees  is  shaky.  I 
think  we  have  unlimited  powers  to  give  leases. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — The  thing  did  not  regularly  come 
before  ns,  except  merely  an  offer,  and  then  on  that 
offer  the  solicitor  in  Cork  would  not  draw  up  a fresh 
lease. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — There  is  one  reason  why 
the  offer  would  not  be  received,  Mr.  Upton  owes  a 
year  and  a half’s  rent. 

5132.  Dr.  Traill. — The  lease  does  not  expire  until 
1891,  so  that  you  have  time  in  the  Upton  case  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  J loom. — Quite  so. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — I should  like  very  much  to 
know  from  the  Commissioners,  on  account  of  your 
Commission  sitting  hero,  what  powers  we  have  in  the 
way  of  leasing  1 

5133.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears  per- 
fectly clear  to  U3  that  we  must  give  you  a power  of 
leasing,  so  as  to  put  your  powers  heyond  doulit.  A 
governing  body  consisting  of  the  precentor  and 
treasurer  formerly  connected  with  the  neighbourhood, 
but  not  now  necessarily  so,  seems  to  be  different  from 
the  intentions  of  the  testator. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — I think  the  Government 
may  well  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  precentor  and 
treasurer,  because  the  Bishop  as  a wise  rulor  will 
appoint  clergymen  to  these  dignities  who  are  suited 
to  manage  the  property.  The  fact  of  living  at  a 
distance  is  no  groat  objection.  If  the  Bishop  thought 
it  desirable  that  clergymen  living  close  to  Cloyne 
should  be  appointed  ho  would  so  appoint.  If  you 
made  a change  and  sul«ritutod  the  rectors  of  two 
adjoining  parishes  to  Cloyne,  it  might  happen  that 
those  men  would  not  be  suitable  for  managing  the 
property. 

5134.  If  the  Bishop  was  appointing  a prccontor  and 
a treasurer,  he  would  appoint  them  precentor  and 
treasurer  on  account  of  tlioir  qualifications  ns  clergy- 
men, and  the  management  of  this  charity  would  be 
only  a secondary  consideration  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — I don't  think  so.  It  is  primary 
in  the  Bishop's  mind. 

Bey.  Canon  Nicholson. — I know  that  when  the 
Bishop  offered  mo  the  trensurership,  ho  wrote  to  mo 
m regard  to  the  property  of  this  charity  and  as  regards 
my  duties  in  looking  after  it,  which  of  course  I have 
tried  to  fulfil.  "Wo  hod  a commission  of  inquiry  held  here 
some.years  ago.  They  appointed  the  Bishop  to  hold 
that  inquiry,  and  the  Bishop  held  it,  and  tho  result  of 
that  commission  was  satisfactory  to  tho  school. 

5135.  Was  it  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  who 
ordered  that  inquiry  1 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — We  trustees  sent  a report 
to  the  Bishop  (as  Visitor)  and  the  Bishop  sent  the 
report  up  to  Clare-street. 

6136.  Professor  Dougherty.  — The  Chive-street 
Commissioners  sent  the  commission  of  inquiry  1 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — They  said  a sworn  investi- 
gation should  be  held ; and  asked  the  Bishop  to  hold  it. 

5137.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  was  that 
held? 

Rev,  Canon  Nicholson. —In  1884. 

5138.  And  were  the  witnesses  sworn  here  1 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — Yes;  and  the  result  was 
satisfactory  to  the  school.  It  was  in  1884. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — Tho  Claro-street  Commissioners 

ever  did  anything  but  send  a form  twice  a year,  in 

e same  way  that  they  sent  to  Mr.  Moorehcad  to  ask 

0 ®u(a“er  °f  pupils  and  tho  number  of  hours  he 
spends  m the  school. 

5139.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  very 


different  in  M idleton,  because  we  were  informed  there  Oci  jj,  im. 
to-day  that  their  architect  visits  the  school,  and  they  R — 
pay  for  the  ropairoftho  boildtagt 

Kev.  Dr.  Moore. — That  is  a very  recent  thing.  Jackson 

5140.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  they  have  Nicholson, 
got  £1,100  of  money  belonging  to  Midleton,  but 
they  don't  appear  to  have  any  money  belonging  to 
Cloyne  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — None  whatever ; they  never  had. 

It  is  really  straDge  that  they  should  have  any  control 
over  this  charity. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — I don’t  understand  how 
they  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  They  hold  no 
money.  Tho  money  rests  with  us.  We  spend  it  as 
we  think  best,  and  we  never  consult  them  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — W e never  consult  them  in  any 


way. 

5141.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — (To  Canon 
Nicholson). — What  would  you  suggest  in  the  way  of 
a governing  body?— I would  say  that  in  addition  to 
the  precentor  and  treasurer,  the  rector  of  Cloyne 
should  be  appointed.  I have  always  thought  it  a 
very  anomalous  thing  that  the  rector  of  the  parish 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  charity.  I would 
say  that  the  rector  of  the  parish  should  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  rector  will  probably 
be  sdways  dean,  but  you  could  not  be  sure  about 
that  I think  that  would  be  au  improvement 
decidedly.  I am  not  at  all  clear  whether  it  would  be 
a good  thing  to  make  a layman  a member  of  the 
managing  body  under  the  circumstances,  because  you 
might  appoint  for  instance  Mr.  Litton  a trustee,  and 
ho  might  have  to  give  himself  a lease — that  kind  of 
tiling  might  crop  up.  But  I am  sure  we  should  all 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  Commissioners  any 
suggestions  they  might  have  to  offer  as  to  how  wo 
could  improve  the  working  of  the  school  in  any  way. 
Perliaps  yon  would  allow  me  to  say  that  my  idea  is 
that,  if  possible,  the  school  should  ho  brought  into 
closer  connection  with  the  cathedral.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Bishop,  having  appointed  the  precentor  and 
treasurer  trustees,  intended  that.  Certainly  in  past 
times  the  boys  were  apprenticed  to  the  curate  of  the 
cathedral  to  be  educated  for  the  choir. 

5142.  There  are  now  no  choir  boys  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — Some  of  the  boys  now  on 
the  foundation  sing  in  the  cathedral  choir. 

Mr.  Morehead. — The  boys  of  the  choir  are  all 
persons  connected  with  this  house.  The  cathedral 
has  six  surpliced  choristers  from  this  house. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — I think  if  any  alteration 
could  be  made  it  should  be  in  the  way  of  connecting 
this  school  directly  with  tho  cathedral. 

5143.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  had  a similar 
case  to  this  connected  with  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
and  where  all  the  sohools  were  amalgamated  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  a general  body  representing 
the  cathedral,  with  power  to  give  education  of  various 
sorts.  Would  you  propose  that  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson  — If  possible,  I would. 

5144.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  any  way  of  teaching 
the  boys  music  in  the  cathedral  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — I would  Bay  the  organist 


could  do  that. 

5145.  Does  the  organist  assist  you,  Mr.  Moore- 


head  1 


Mr.  Moreheud. — I may  as  well  state  that  I am  the 
teacher.  I am  a teacher  and  a credited  examiner 
connected  with  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  College  of  London, 
and  I have  power  to  examine  and  grant  certificates  for 
proficiency  in  vocal  music. 

5146.  Do  you  teach  singing? 

Mr.  Morehead. — I teach  the  pianoforte,  at  present, 
and  singing ; and  any  persons  that  wish  to  have  theiv 
children  taught  music  can  do  so,  but  not  in  the 
ordinary  school  time.  The  boys  are  so  backward  that 
it  takes  mo  all  my  time  to  devote  the  school  time 
to  the  ordinary  studies. 
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5147.  Hove  you  any  assistant? — None  whatever ; I 
do  all  my  business  myself.  And  I wish  to  say  shat 
the  Dean  and  I have  frequently  spoken  on  the  matter. 
If  the  Commissioners  could  see  that  the  school  could 
he  utilised  for  the  cathedral,  I should  be  very  glad, 
myself  being  a teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
too,  to  take  it  up ; and  to  adopt  any  suggestions  that 
the  Commissioners  may  make  in  that  way. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — It  seems  to  me  that  us 
Bishop  Crowe  appointed  the  treasurer  and  precentor 
who  are  cathedral  officers  to  manage  the  school,  he 
intended  that  there  should  be  some  connection  between 
it  and  the  cathedral. 

5148.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  have  been 

"oing  very  much  into  capital  for  the  last  three  or  four 
Pears— do  you  think  that  the  school,  as  at  present 
established,  is  paying  its  way  ? ■ 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — I do  not.  I think  that 
the  expenditure  requires  very  serious  revision— in  fact, 
I was  not  aware  until  the  account  came  in  from  Mr. 
Greene  «s  to  this  .£145  -1  didn’t  know  that  there  was 
this  money  in  the  bank  at  all ; and  I would  have 
entirely  protested  against  encroaching  on  the  capital. 
I think  it  is  a decidedly  mischievous  tiling  to  encroach 
upon  capital,  and  I think  the  school  will  become  bank- 
rupt if  it  goes  on.  I think  there  should  be  a great 
alteration  made. 

5 1 49.  If  you  reduce  the  £1.200  to  £500,  and  then  go 
on  still  further  reducing  it,  it  will  be  a serious  matter  1 

Rev.  Canon  Nicliohon. — We  are  in  another 
difficulty  here.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Litton 
may  not  renew  liis  loose  when  it  is  up,  and  it  is  the 
best  holding  we  have.  We  don’t  know  what  might 
happen.  1 could  not  say  whether  we  will  get  even 
the  £65  a year. 

5150.  I thought  you  said  you  believed  tbo  land 
would  be  worth  much  more  tlum  £105  ? 

Rev.  Cannon  Nicholson. — It  does  not  follow  that 
we  shall  get  it. 

5151.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I have  been  told  that 
there  are  no  children  of  artizans  in  the  school  at 
present  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — Yes. 

5152.  In  the  early  records  I find  a large  number  of 


the  children  of  artizans  and  tradesmen  mentioned  as 
being  in  the  school.  On  looking  down  the  page 
before  me  I find  that  one  boy  was  the  son  of  a painter 
and  glazier,  another  was  the  sou  of  a cooper,  another 
the  son  of  a ship  carpenter,  another  was  the  son  of  a 
seaman  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  several  were  the  sons 
of  weavers? 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — The  explanation  is  very  simple. 
In  those  days  there  were  a great  number  of  our  faith 
living  in  Oloyne.  The  trades  have  died  out,  and  there 
is  no  weaving  going  on  nor  coopering  now. 

5153.  1 find  that  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
children  were  the  children  of  mixed  marriages,  the 
father  lieiug  generally  a Protestant  and  the  mother  a 
Catholic  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — What  is  the  date  of  that? 

5154.  It  is  an  old  record — down  to  1851  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — It  was  a hobby  of  Cotter’s  to  do 
a thing  of  that  kind. 

5155.  Is  that  the  same  Mr.  Cotter  that  was  at 
Rohan  ? — Yes. 

5150.  Were  those  children  of  mixed  marriages 
always  brought  up  hero  as  Protestants? 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — Yes,  and  you  will  see  that  one 
was  educated  as  a tcachoi',  and  went  out  as  a 
Protestant  tejtcher. 

5157.  One  of  the  parents  being  a Catholic? 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — Yes. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — The  children  of  the  insti- 
tution were  always  connected  with  our  Church. 

5158.  But  I find  that  several  were  the  children  of 
mixed  marriages? 

Rev.  Cannon  Nicholson. — At  one  particular  time ; 
but  at  other  periods  it  is  not  so  at  all. 

5159.  Can  you  toll  us,  in.  point  of  fact,  whethersince 
1870,  there  has  boon  any  considerable  number  of  the 
children  of  mixed  marriages  received  into  the  school? 

Rev.  Dv.  Moore. — Sinco  I came  here,  in  1873,  there 
have  been  none. 

5160.  I suppose  if  there  wore  children  of  mixed 
marriages  at  the  school,  they  would  have  to  be  brought 
up  as  Protestants  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — The  whole  training  would  ho  so 
that  they  would  have  to  attend  the  cathedral. 


Yen-  Rev. 
Horace  Town-! 
-«eml  Fiemii:"  f 


Very  Rev.  Horace  Towmerul  Fleming,  Dean  of  Oloyne,  sworn. 


5101.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How  long  have 
you  been  Rector  of  Cloyne  ? — Since  early  in  1878 — 

I forget  the  date. 

5162.  How  long  have  you  been  Dean  of  Cloyne  ? — 
About  four  years,  I think. 

5163.  You  were  not  Dean  of  Cloyne  when  you  were 
first  appointed  Rector  of  Cloyne  ? — No. 

5164.  I believe  yon  have  not  got,  officially  or  other- 
wise, any  direct  connection  with  this  charity  ? — None 
whatever. 

5166.  "What  is  the  numberof  the  Protestant  congre- 
gation attending  the  Cathedral  of  Cloyne? — Over  100. 

5166.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  number  of  Pro- 
testants in  Cloyne  ? — In  the  Cloyne  parish — that  is 
the  Union  of  Ballycotton  and  Oloyne — I don’t  know 
how  many  there  are  in  Ballycotton,  but  there  are 
about  200  in  Cloyne. 

5167.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  those  include 
people  of  the  class  who  are  likely  to  take  advantage 
of  this  charity  ? — All  classes.  I don’t  mean  the  poor 
class  of  people  alone — I mean  all  classes. 

5168.  Rev.  Dr,  Molloy. — Does  that  include  trades- 
men and  artizans  ?— It  does. 

5169.  But  we  have  been  just  told  that  there  are  no 
Protestant  tradesmen  or  artizans  ? — There  are  really 
very  few  trades  of  any  religion — I don’t  think  there 
is  a Protestant  artizan  that  I know  of. 

5170.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  painters  and  coopers 
and  the  people  of  all  those  different  trades — are  the 
names  that  we  found  before  still  to  be  found  in  the 
town  ? — There  is  no  cooper.  I don’t  think  there  is  a 


painter.  Tliore  io  a man  who  lived  at  Ballycotton, 
who  used  to  clo  that  cluss  of  work,  but  I don’t  think 
there  is  any  regular  painter. 

5171.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  point  offset 
tho  artizan  trades  and  handicrafts  have  left  Cloyne  1 — 
I think  so. 

5172.  And  have  left  the  town  without  distinction 
of  religious  denomination  ? — There  are  some  smiths 
and  carpenters. 

5173.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Are  there  any  shoe- 
makers in  Oloyne? — Yes. 

5174.  Are  they  all  Catholics  ? — I think  so.  There 
is  only  one  Protestant  family  of  shoemakers. 

5175.  Any  painters  aud  glaziers? — There  is  not  a 
regular  glazier — really  I don’t  know  of  one  here. 

5176.  Dr.  Traill. — There  are  handymen  who  do  the 
business- -who  do  all  these  things?— Yes,  handy  men. 

5177.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  what  way  do 
you  think  that  this  fiind  could  be  best  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  it  was  intended  for  l — Well, 
I have  just  drawn  up  a little  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  school,  that  I have  extracted  from  the  old  oh&pter 
minutes  [document  handed  in  and  read]. 

5178.  Who  would  you  propose  or  suggest  should 

represent  the  Cathedral  in  the  government  of  this 
charity  ? — I should  say  that  the  rector  of  the  parish' 
I should  think  the  rector  of  the  parish — he  would  be 
always  here.  „ 

5179.  And  ho  is  likely  to  be  always  Dean? — Not 

necessarily.  , 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — He  must  be  a Canon  o 
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the  Cathedral,  so  that  ho  is  connected  with  the  Cathe- 
dral. 

Dean  Fleming. — You  might  say  both  Rector  and 


5180.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Have  you  a 
Cathedral  Board,  or  is  it  a select  vestry  1 — It  is  a 
Cathedral  select  vestry. 

5181.  How  are  they  appointed  ? — They  consist  of 
Canons  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Select  Vos  try  of  the 
parish. 

5182.  How  many  Canons  are  there? — There  are 
fifteen  Canonries,  and  they  are  all  full  except  two  or 
three. 

5183.  How  many  lay  members  of  the  Vestry  are 
ttere  ? — There  are  fourteen,  I think,  members  of  the 
Select  Vestry. 

51Si.  They  are  about  equal  to  the  clergy? — Yes, 
they  are  about  equal. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson — That  sounds  very  specious, 
but  of  course  you  will  remember  that  a good  number 
of  the  Canons  never  attend  the  Cathedral  vestry, 
and  if  you  looked  upon  the  Cathedral  clergy  as  being 
half  clergy  you  would  bo  very  wrong.  It  is  not  like 
Cork,  or  any  big  place. 

51S5.  Dr.  Tu.vill. — I suppose  out  of  your  Select 
Vestry  you  could  find  a couple  of  laymen  who  would 
take  an  interest  in  this  matter  ? — Certainly. 

5180.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — W hat  body  would 
be  best  fitted  to  select  two  or  three  laymen  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  would  be  likely  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  charity  ? — The  Diocesan  Council. 

5187.  They  don’t  know  the  locality  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

5188.  When  do  your  Diocesan  Council  meet? — 
They  meet  four  times  a year  in  Cork. 

Rev.Canon  Nicholson. — They  undoubtedly  know  the 
locality. 

Dean  Fleming. — It  would  be  better  than  leaving  it 
to  any  other  unofficial  body. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — I think  tlioro  would  be  a 
very  great  objection  to  lowing  the  soloction  to  any 
body  in  a small  place. 

5189.  Dr.  TnAlLL. — What  do  you  think  of  the 
project  of  applying  the  Endowment  to  the  school  at, 
Hidleton  ? 

Dean  Fleming. — I think  very  badly  of  it.  I don't 
think  it  is  fair  to  take  away  their  neighbour’s  goods. 

5190.  Lord  Justice  Naikji. — How  many  children 
in  the  school  come  from  Oloyno  ? — You  may  say  that 
ten  out  of  the  twenty-four  do.  There  are  fourteen 
boarders  and  ten  day  scholars. 

5191.  None  of  the  boarders  are  from  Cloyno? — 
Not  at  all.  There  nover  have  been  any  from  the 
town  of  Oloyno. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson.  — Supposing  it  was  my 
turn  to  nominate  from  tbe  parish  of  C'loyue,  and 
I considered  that  I hod  a poor  boy,  it  would  bo  my 
duty  to  nominate  him. 

5192.  I think  the  intention  originally  was  that 
the  charity  was  for  tho  benefit  of  the  entire  diocese 
of  Cloyne? — Yes,  but  Cloyno  is  part  of  his  diocese. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — I venture  to  say  that  if 
it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  on  satisfactorily 
the  school  here,  and  to  do  something  like  what  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  Dean  agrees  with  me  about — 
with  regard  to  the  Cathedral ; if  that  failed  then  I 
would  be  in  favour  of  what  is  suggested  with  regard 
»_the  Midleton  school.  But  I think  it  would  be 
gomg  dira^y  contrary  to  the  wish — I won't  say 
I don't  think  it  would  be  following  his 
W1™  if  the  effort  was  nob  made  in  this  place, 

6193.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— And  as  long  as 
ought?—.?  effidently  m(l*nbiiiled  here  you  tbiuk  it 


, *94  And  if  it  could  not  be  efficiently  maintained 
aere  it  ought  to  go  to  Midleton  1— Yes,  I think  so, 
“Ut  for  poor  boys  only. 

dJIw'  ?ev‘  Dr-  Molloy.—  Should  you.  think  it 
„_I  e ®°  BStablish  one  governing  body  for  tho  two 
i giving  power  to  deal  with  them,  from 


endowments  s 


time  to  time,  as  the  Governing  Body  should  think  best, 
either  to  apply  the  two  endowments  to  one  institution 
or  to  keep  them  separate  1 

Dean  Fleming. — I would  keep  them  separate. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — I don't  think  there  would 
be  any  object  in  that.  I think  the  tendency  is  for 
small  things  to  be  swallowed  up  by  great  things,  and 
if  you  did  that  we  might  be  swallowed  up  bv 
Midleton. 

5196.  Rev.  Dr.  Moi.loy  (to  Dean  Fleming). — 
What  provision  have  you  for  primary  education  in 
the  parish? — 1 have  a girls’  and  infant  school,  and 
this  takes  the  place  of  the  boys’  school. 

5197.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  infant 
school  under  tho  National  Board  ? — Yes. 

5198.  What  number  have  you  on  the  roll? — We 
have  thirty-seven  on  tho  roll,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  over  thirty. 

5199.  You  are  able  to  get  a class  salary  ? — We 
are,  so  far. 

5200.  But  you  are  very  near  the  margin  ? — Very 
near  the  margin. 

5201.  What  teacher  have  you  got? — A certificated 
teacher  under  the  National  Board. 

5202.  What  class  does  she  hold? — First  of  second. 

5203.  Have  you  got  a good  school  building  ? — A 
very  good  school  building — quite  new. 

0204.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  consider  that  this 
school  is  doing  work  of  a much  higher  standard  than 
an  ordinary  National  school? — Well,  I think  it  is 
capuble  of  doing  it  if  tho  teacher  was  allowed  to  teach 
music,  which  he  could,  and  Latin,  which  he  could, 
and  I believe  he  could  teaoh  a little  French. 

5205.  But  that  is  work  which  is  done  in  a National 
Board  school? — Well,  I don’t  lcuow;  he  is  teaching 
music. 

5206.  National  Board  benchers  very  often  teach 
music,  flow  many  day  boys  are  there  here  from 
Cloyno  and  the  neighbourhood? — Ten. 

5207.  Then  really  tho  benefit  which  Oloync  gets 
from  this  very  considerable  endowment  is  that  ten 
boys  got  about  the  same  education  os  they  would  get 
in  a National  Board  school? — Tho  town  of  Cloyne, 
yes ; it  is  a school  that  certaiuly  does  that,  and  I want 
to  liavo  the  benefit  increased. 

5208.  This  endowment  is  intended  for  the  diocese 
of  Cloyno  ? — Yes. 

5209.  The  question  is  whether  for  the  benefit  of  the 
diocoso  of  Cloyue,  it  could  not  bo  bettor  applied  by 
combining  it  with  tho  Midleton  endowment  ? — T 
think  it  could  not,  because  the  boys  there  must  be  thft 
upper  classes  as  boarders,  and  not  poor  boys. 

5210.  But  two  endowments  of  £200  a year,  sepa- 
rated by  a distance  of  five  miles,  will  not  be  as 
efficient  for  educational  purposes  us  if  they  were  com- 
bined in  one  of  the  two  institutions  ? — That  depends. 

5211.  Another  consideration  is  that  there  you  have 
in  Midleton  a line  school  building,  which  is  only  half 
occupied,  while  here  you  have  a tumble-down  sort  of 
building  without  much  accommodation  ? — The  school 
hero  is  fully  well  known  as  a school  connected  with 
Cloyne  ami  connected  with  the  cathedral,  which  gave 
the  house  with  the  object  specified  in  the  will.  I 
think  it  would  he  very  hard  to  take  the  endowment 
from  the  place. 

5212.  But  all  that  would  be  taken  away  from 
Oloyno  would  be  the  National  School  education  of  ten 
boys.  That  is  all  that  Cloyno  would  lose  according 
to  your  own  evidence  ? — I didn’t  say  that. 

5213.  Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — According  to  my 
theory,  and  according  to  the  theory  generally  owned, 
under  the  original  constitution  it  was  intended  that  the 
school  should  bo  a benefit  also  to  the  cathedral,  and  in 
that  view  the  benefit  to  Cloyne  is  not  tho  benefit  of 
the  education  of  ten  day  boys  up  to  the  National 
Board  standard ; it  is  the  benefit  to  the  cathedral. 

5214.  Has  tho  cathedral  got  the  benefit  of  it  in  the 

past  ? Yes.  You  have  tho  account  that  there  are  at 

present  in  the  cathedral  aix  boys  in  tbe  surpliced  choir. 


Oct.  21.  If  87. 

Very  Kev. 
Horace  Towu- 
«end  Fleming. 
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Oct.  Jt.  1887.  52  1 5.  Professor  Dougherty.— Istliat  the  distinctive 

— character  of  a cathedral— the  possession  of  a surpliced 
Horace  Town  choir  1— Well,  it  iB  one  of  the  distinctions, 
send  Fleming.  5216.  Would  you,  Mr.  Dean,  prefer  to  have  the 
endowment  expended  in  the  town  of  Cloyne  ? 

Dean  Fleming. — I think  so. 

5217.  And  you  agree  with  Canon  Nicholson  ? — I 
think  so. 

5218.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  you  are 
agreed  that  if  it  cannot  be  efficiently  maintained  here 
Midleton  is  the  proper  place  for  it — that  it  should  be 
associated  with  Midleton,  from  that  out  1 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — I agree  to  that  thoroughly. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — In  that  case  there  could  be  a 
junior  department  in  Midleton. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — If  it  should  be  applied  to 
Midleton  it  should  be  devoted  to  exhibitions  for  boys 
as  it  is  in  Cloyne.  They  should  not  appoint  boys 
from  the  diocese  of  Cork,  they  must  live  in  Cloyne  and 
be  appointed  from  the  diocese  of  Cloyne. 

Dean  Fleming. — Taking  away  the  benefit  of  this 
school  to  Midleton  would  take  away  the  benefit  to 
our  school  boys  here.  They  could  not  go  to  Midle- 
ton. 

5219.  You  could  supplement  the  endowment  from 
the  National  Board  Grant  1 


Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — That  would  be  the  very 
thing.  , 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore.— Would  not  the  difficulty  then  he 
the  religious  difficulty  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  have  got  over  it 
excellently  at  Bandon. 

5220.  Professor  Dougherty.  — To  what  religious 
difficulty  do  you  refer  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — I heard  by  the  discussion  that 
your  Commission  had  with  Dr.  Webster,  that  the 
National  Board  would  not  assist  any  school  that  is  of 
any  exclusive  denomination. 

5221.  Dr.  Traill. — It  must  be  open;  all  the 
schools  under  the  National  Board  are  open  to  all  de- 
nominations. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — Quite  so. 

Rev.  Canon  Nicholson. — Is  it  not  a fact  that  the 
National  Board  would  not  give  us  a grant  on  account 
of  the  constitution  of  our  school.  I understand  that 
that  is  a fact. 

5222.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I don’t  see  how 
that  could  be  the  fact  provided  you  complied  with  their 
rules.  You  would  have  to  arrange  your  education 
according  to  their  rules.  You  would  have  to  give  your 
secular  instruction  separate. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore. — There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
relation  to  that  matter. 


AGHADA  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  (ROCHE’S  ENDOWMENT). 
Mr;  John  M'JSvoy  Bworn. 


5223.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
principal  teacher  of  Aghada  National  School  ? — I am 
the  principal  teacher  of  Aghada  National  School  which 
was  endowed  and  built  by  the  late  John  Roche, 
junior,  in  1819.  An  annual  endowment  of  £20,  late 
Irish  currency,  was  left  by  the  will  of  the  late  John 
Roche  in  support  of  the  school.  This  endowment  is 
paid  regularly  since. 

5224.  How  much  is  the  endowment? — £20,  late 
Irish  currency. 

5225.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  you  got  a copy 
of  the  late  Mr.  Roche’s  will  1 — I have  not  it  with 
me. 

5226.  You  had  bettor  send  it  to  us? — Certainly. 
The  school  was  placed  under  the  National  Board  of 
Education  in  1833. 

5227.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — It  has  been  under 
them  from  the  beginning  ? — Yes.  The  teaching  staff 
at  present  consists  of  a principal,  an  assistant,  and  a 
paid  monitor.  The  average  number  on  the  rolls  in 
the  last  quarter  was  130,  and  the  average  present 
ninety-one.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the 
programme  of  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
together  ■with  extra  branches  of  physical  geography, 
geometry,  and  mensuration;  algebra  and  mechanics. 
The  use  of  the  sewing  machine  is  also  taught  to  the 
female  children. 

5228.  Is  it  in  connection  with  South  Kensington  ? 
—No. 

5229.  Who  is  the  manager? — The  Rev.  Canon  Ryan, 
parish  priest. 

5230.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  teach  draw- 
ing ? — No,  except  as  far  as  geometry  is  concerned. 

6231.  How  is  the  school  kept  up — what  means  has 
it  besides  this  small  endowment  ? — The  grant  of  the 
National  Board.  The  grant  from  the  National  Board 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  £133  14s.  6d.  At 
the  last  results  examination  103  pupils  were  presented 
for  examination,  and  a sum  of  over  £46  results  fees 
was  awarded  for  their  answering,  and  had  the  Midleton 
Union  remained  contributory  under  the  National 


School  Teachers  Act  the  results  fees  would  have 
been  about  £70. 

5232.  The  £4G  is  included  in  the  £133? — Yea. 

5233.  Do  you  know  how  the  Bchoolhouse  is  held 
under  Mr.  Roche's  will  ? — I can  get  a copy  of  the  will 
from  the  manager.  I think  ho  has  one. 

5234.  Who  pays  this  rcntcharge  ? — It  is  got  from 
Captain  Warren,  the  agent  of  the  Roche  Estate. 

5235.  To  whom  does  he  pay  it? — To  the  principal 
teacher — myself,  direct. 

5236.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — What  denominations 
have  yon  attending  the  school  ? — They  are  all  Roman 
Catholics,  if  you  except  five  Protestants. 

5237.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  sohool 
seems  to  be  a very  level  school.  Ten  years  ago  the 
attendance  was  three  Protestants  and  124  Roman 
Catholics,  and  you  say  that  now  you  have  1301- 
Yes. 

5238.  What  is  your  average  attendance  now!— 
Ninety-one  for  the  last  quarter. 

6239.  That  is  a little  improvement  from  ten  years 
ago  when  the  number  was  eighty-five.  How  many 
are  your  girls  ? — Thirty-eight. 

5240.  Does  the  school  building  include  a school- 
master’s apartments  ? — No.  The  school  was  enlarged 
since  by  Canon  Ryan. 

5241.  Is  it  kept  in  repair  by  the  National  Board! 
— No,  only  by  the  manager. 

Mr.  John  Lane. — This  school  belonged  and  still 
belongs  to  the  property,  and  it  was  reconstructed  two 
years  ago  with  parochial  money. 

Witness. — This  sohool  is  not  vested  in  trustees. 
Canon  Ryan  got  the  word  “ National  ” added  on  the 
stone  when  he  improved  it. 

5242.  Is  Canon  Ryan  here  t — No,  he  is  not. 

5243.  You  don't  know  what  the  title  is  to  your 
rentchargo,  or  how  you  could  recover  it  ? — I only  know 
I am  paid  it  by  the  agent,  Captain  Warren ; he  lives 
on  the  South  Mall,  Cork.  The  endowmenc  is  paid  in 
accordance  with  J ohn  Roche’s  will 
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PUBLIC  SITTING — SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1887.  0cL  22- 1887> 

At  the  Mall  House,  Youghal. 

Present:— The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 

‘ Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 

LL.D-,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  mjl,  Assistant  Commissioners; 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


•YOUGHAL  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 
Matthew  John  Porteus  sworn. 


5244.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — I-Iow  long  have  you 
been  head  master  of  the  Endowed  School  in  Youghal? 
—Since  about  the  middle  of  1884. 

5245.  By  whom  were  you  appointed  ? — By  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire. 

5246.  On  what  conditions  were  you  appointed  ? — 
Simply  to  teach  in  the  best  manner  and  the  most 
approved  manner  possible  the  youth  entrusted  to  my 
charge  in  the  Endowed  School  of  Youghal. 

5247.  Did  you  receive  any  letter  of  appointment  ? 
—Yes,  I received  a letter  of  appointment  [letter  pro- 
duced and  read]. 

5248.  And  you  have  acted  as  schoolmaster  since 
your  appointment  ? — Yes. 

5249.  Where  is  the  school  carried  on  ? — In  Church- 
street — at  the  upper  end  of  the  town. 

5250.  How  many  boys  have  you  attending  the 
school?— There  are  fifteen  day  boys  at  present  attend- 
ing the  school. 

5251.  Have  you  any  boarders  ? — I have  no  boarders 
The  house  is  rather  unsuitod  for  boarders — it  is  a small 
house. 

5252.  Had  you  been  engaged  in  teaching  before  you 
came  to  Youghal  ? — Well,  I have  not  been  paid  for 
teaching,  hut  I have  had  a little  experience  in  teaching 
at  St.  Luke’s  School  in  Cork.  I was  not  a paid 
teacher  there,  but  I have  taught  frequently  tho  senior 
boys. 

5253.  "Where  were  you  educated  yourself  ? — At  St. 
Luke’s  School,  principally,  I also  attended  Trinity 
College.  I aiu  a senior  sophistor  and  mathematical 
honorman,  and  obtained  first  class  at  tho  Little-go. 
I am  a candidate  bachelor  going  on  to  my  degree  in 
January. 

• 5254.  What  is  the  course  of  instruction  yon  give 
at  the  school? — Most  of  the  pupils  at  present  are 
learning  Latin  and  some  Greek ; and  all  of  course  take 
up  English,  Arithmetic,  and  all  those  branches.  At 
present  we  have  several  of  them  learning  Drawing, 
Chemistry,  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

5255.  What  Latin  do  they  learn? — Tho  Intermediate 
course  of  Latin  is  the  present  course  I teach  most  of 
the  boys  in ; and  I might  mention  that  last  year  one 
of  my  hoys  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of 
the  Royal  University,  and  this  year  another  passed 
the  First  Examination  in  Arts,  and  the  same  pupil, 
I believe,  intends  to  go  up  for  the  Socofid  Examination 
in  Arts.  I have  sent  many  boys  in  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  and  at  tho  loot  two  of  them 
passed  and  obtained  seven  honors. 

5256.  Professor  Dougherty. — Honor  marks  in 
seven  subjects? — Yes  — honor  marks  in  seven  sub- 
jMte,  between  them — one  obtained  four  and  the  other 
three  honor  marks. 

Justice  Naibii. — What  salary  have  you 
amount  of  the  endowment  is  £40  paid  by 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  through  his  agent,  Mr. 

1* B,358'  addition  to  the  saJary  you  get  from  the 
. ” Devonshire  you  luve  got  school  fees  ? — I have 

school  fees  and  also  a school  house. 

• Appendix  B,  No.  XV. 


5259.  Is  there  any  rent  paid  for  the  school-house  ? Matthew 

— No  rent  is  paid  for  the  school-house  or  for  the  plot  John  Portent*, 
of  ground  attached,  but  I am  liable  for  the  rates  and 
taxes,  the  rates  amounted  to  £5  this  year. 

5260.  Dr.  Traill.—' What  is  the  size  of  the  ground 
you  have  ?— About  a quarter  of  an  acre,  I think. 

5261.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  fees  do  you  get 
from  the  boys  ? — All  the  boys  attending  do  not  pay 
the  same  fees.  The  fees  at  present  this  year  amount 
to  £50  in  all. 

5262.  What  is  the  highest  fee  which  you  receive? 

— £2  a quarter — £8  a year,  according  to  the  subjects 
taken.  Those  who  do  not  learn  classics  do  not  pay  as 
much  as  those  who  do  learn  classics. 

5263.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  boys  attending 
the  school  ? — There  are  eleven  of  the  Irish  Church,  two 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  two  more  of  them  belong 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

6264.  Whop  do  the  boys  come  from  that  attend  the 
school — do  they  all  come  from  Youghal  1 — They  all 
belong  to  the  town  of  Youghal,  all  the  boys  do.  The 
reason  I have  not  taken  boarders  is  that  the  house  is 
not  quite  suited  for  boarders. 

5265.  Besides  your  school,  is  there  any  other  school 
in  Youghal  at  whioh  a classical  education  is  given  ? — 

I don’t  know  that  the  Christian  Brothers’  teach  classics, 

I don't  know  whether  they  do  or  not,  Mr.  Harold  can 
tell  you  that,  my  lord.  . 

Rev.  Brother  Harold. — Not  at  present,  but  I hope 
they  will. 

5266.  Dr.  Traill. — Besides  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  are  there  any  other  schools  in  the  town  at 
which  they  teach  classics  ? — There  is  a National  School 
and  I beliovo  they  teach  classics  there,  but  I cannot 
tell. 

5267.  What  classics  are  taught  there? — I could  not 
telL 

5268.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  yon  an  assistant 
master? — I have  no  assistant  master,  I do  all  the 
work  myself. 

5269.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  evening 
classes  ?— I have  no  evening  classes,  but  I take  tuitions 
in  the  evening. 

5270.  You  have  not  thought  of  starting  classes  in 
connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — r 
I have  thought  of  that.  I have  thought  of  starting 
classes  in  connection  with  that  department,  but  I don’t 
think  any  other  institution  in  the  town  has  anything 
of  that  kind. 

5271.  Dr.  Traill.— Are  you  qualified  in  any  way 
to  teach  in  connection  with  the  South  Kensington 
Department? — I am  not  qualified  for  the  senior  stage. 

I have  got  a first-class  in  mathematics.  I think  there 
would  he  far  better  results  in  the  school,  hut  for  the 
age  of  the  boys.  At  present  they  are  very  young. 

I have  four  or  five  hoys  reading  for  the  Junior 
Intermediate  Examination  next  year. 

5272.  Lord  Justice  Najsh. — Did  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  school  before  you  wore  appointed  master 
yourself? — No,  I had  no  connection  with  it  previously. 

5273.  To  whom  did  you  succeed  ? — Mr.  Westwood. 

(a)  and  XV.  (b),  p.  601.  ^ ^ 
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Oct  si,  188T.  5274.  Dr.  Traill. — What  rules  were  left  for  your 

Matthew  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  the  school— were  there  any  1 
John  Porte  us.  — There  were  no  rules  left  for  me  to  bind  me  tlowu 
in  any  way.  The  boys  were  there,  and  I was  left  to 
my  own  discretion. 

5275.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  many  boys  were 
in  the  school  when  you  took  it  up  ! — Five  boys  came 
when  I had  the  appointment  first,  and  then  in  the 
first  six  months  eleven  boys  came.  After  six  months 
eleven  boys  came  and  attended  the  school. 

5276.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  long  had  your 
predecessor  held  the  office  ! — I should  think  about 
three  years. 

5277.  At  the  date  of  the  last  Commission  the  school 
was  not  in  operation — was  Mr.  Westwood  appointed 
after  that  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Jones. — The  school  has  never  been  in  ter- 
rupted,  except  for  a very  short  time,  when  the  muster 
was  sick.  He  was  a very  nice  young  man,  but  he  got 
into  consumption,  and  had  to  leave.  I think  for  a 
short  time  lIib  school  was  in  abeyance  then,  and  I 
think  that  on  either  one  or  two  other  occasions — but 
in  no  previous  times,  as  far  ns  my  memory  goes. 

527S.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Mr.  Porteus). — The  endow- 
ment was  not  originally  £40 — prior  to  the  succession 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  the  endowment  appears  to 
have  been  £30 1 — £30 — yes. 

5279.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — £30  Irish  % — Yes. 

5 280.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  any  free  pupils  at  the 
school  1 — There  are  no  free  pupils. 

5281.  How  is  tho  balance  of  the  £40  made  up — is 
it  by  subscriptions  1 — No,  it  is  paid  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  through  Mr.  Power,  his  agent  in  Lis- 
more. 

B282.  He  only  pays  £27  13s.  lOd.  I — The  whole  of 
the  money  he  pays,  £40,  at  present — he  has  increased 
the  grant  to  that. 

5283.  Originally  tho  £30  was  to  be  devoted  in  this 
way — £20  to  the  master,  aud  £10  to  an  usher.  You 
have  not  an  usher  1 — I never  heard  of  that 

5284.  Don't  you  find  it  difficult  teaching  so  many 
boys  of  all  ages  so  many  different  subjects!  How  are 
you  able  to  divide  them  into  classes r! — I take  a few 
boys  from  nine  to  ten,  and  take  chemistry  from  half- 
past nine  to  ten.  I take  tie  senior  Latin  class  after 
three,  when  the  junior  boys  have  gone  home,  so  that 
in  that  way  I manage. 

52S5.  So  it  takes  a great  deal  of  extra  timo  then  1 — 
It  bikes  from  nine  until  four  nearly  every  day — half- 
past nine  until  four. 

5286.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  is  the  classical 


course  ! — The  course  we  are  reading  at  present  is  the 
J unior  Intermediate  course  for  next  year ; but  of 
course  J have  one  man  after  reading  for  the’  first  in 
Arts,  and  in  the  next  year  he  will  go  in  for  the  second 
in  Arts. 

5287.  Dr.  Traill.— Where  did  you  loam  classics 
yourself! — I learned  classics  at  St.  Luke’s.  There 
was  a classical  teacher  there,  and  I was  going  to  a 
private  tutor  for  some  time. 

5288.  Was  that  under  Archdeacon  ArclidalU 7es. 

Of  course,  in  Trinity,  I got  further  training  in  classics. 

5289.  Lord  J ustico  FitzGibbon. — Are  the  premises, 
in  which  the  school  is  carried  on  the  probity  of  the 
endowment  or  of  the  Duke! — I think  the  premises, 
are  the  property  of  the  Duke. 

5290.  I see  yon  lmve  entered  into  an  agreement  to- 
give  them  up  to  the  Duke  at  any  time  on  getting  six 
months’  notice ! — Yes. 

5291.  Does  anyone  in  this  place  take  any  interest, 
in  the  government  or  management  of  tho  school  ?— 
Mr.  Jones  takes  an  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school. 

5292.  Has  lie  any  authority  there! — Nobody  in 
the  town  has  any  authority  in  the  management  of  the 
school.  • 

5293.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  a larger  number 
of  boys  if  the  people  of  the  locality  had  any  interest 
in  its  management  1 — I do  not  think  you  could  get  a 
larger  number  of  the  Protestant  denomination.  I 
don’t  think  you  could.  If  tliex-e  was  a better  house  I 
could  establish  a boarding  connection.  The  house  is. 
not  at  all  suited  for  boarders,  as  you  can  see. 

5294.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is  an  interesting 
house  1 — It  is  interesting,  but  that  is  all  about  it. 

5295.  Still  you  have  space  for  a dormitory !— It  is 
a very  poor  place  to  put  boys  in  there. 

5296.  I have  seen  much  worse! — We  hesitate  to- 
put  boys  there  for  fear  the  ceiling  would  come  on 
their  heads. 

5297.  Do  you  think  the  pupils  now  coming  to  the 
school  really  represent  all  the  Protestant  boys  who- 
want  that  kind  of  education  1 — I don’t  know. 

5298.  Professor  Dougherty. — I.  think  you  told  us 
that  classics  were  taught  iu  the  National  School.  Does 
not  the  National  School,  therefore,  to  some  extent, 
compete  with  your  school  1 — I don’t  know  about  that 
— I don’t  know  how  much  classics  is  taught. 

Rev.  li.  Jones. — I think  the  two  hoys — for  various 
reasons  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  remain  with 
us — who  could  not  go  to  the  one,  and  who  certainly 
could  not  go  to  the  other. 


Rev.  Richard 


Rev.  RicJuird  Jones  sworn. 


5299.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  you  the  Rector 
of  Youghal! — Yes. 

5300.  How  long  have  you  been  such ! — I have  been 
nearly  23  ycai-s  altogether  rector. 

5301.  Yon  have  got  a National  School  in  Youghal! 
— Yes,  and  a very  good  one — the  National  School  is 
a good  one. 

5302.  I presume  the  majority  of  the  boys,  if  not 
all,  attending  that  are  your  parishioners ! — Everyone 
of  them  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
I think  there  may  be  perhaps  one  or  two  Baptists, 
and  one  or  two  Catholics  at  present  attending  the 
school. 

5303.  What  number  -have  yon  got  on  the  rolls! — 
Ninety-three. 

5304.  What  is  your  average  attendance  ! — Our 
average,  as  well  as  I remember,  is  about  65. 

5305.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  that  boys  and 
girls !— Yes. 

5306.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  any  of  the  boys 
attending  the  school  instructed  in  Latin  1 — Yes,  two. 

5307.  And  with  the  exception  of  those  two  boys  is 
the  instruction  given  to  all  the  other  children  of  a 


primary  character! — Yes,  of  a primary  character,  but 
the  very  best  we  can  give  of  that  kind. 

5308.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  what  class  is 
your  master  1 — He  is  first  of  the  second. 

5309.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  know  how  the 
Endowed  School  has  been  carried  on  since  you  came 
to  Youghal! — Yes,  for  the  time  I am  here;  for  the 
23  years  I am  here. 

5310.  Who  was  the  master  when  you  firsu  came 
here ! — I have  a bad  memory  for  names,  but  he  was  a 
gentleman  who  was  afterwards  ordained.  I forget 
his  name. 

5311.  What  was  the  state  of  the  school  when  you 
first  came  here ! — It  was  very  fairly  efficient. 

5312.  What  number  of  boys  was  in  attendance! 
Merely  from  recollection  I am  speaking.  I dare  say, 
perhaps,  I think  as  well  as  I remember,  the  number 
at  that  time  was  probably  22  - or  23. 

5313.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh.— Did  any  number 
of  Catholic  pupils  attend  it  at  any  time  since  you 
remember! — There  always  have  been  two  or  three. 

5314.  Dr.  Traill.— Were  those  day  boys!— It  has 
been  entirely  and  exclusively  day  boys  who  have  been 
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attending  except  during  Mr.  Westwood’s  tenure,  and 
he  found  the  school  buildings  quite  unsuitable  for 
hoarders  on  account  of  their  bad  situation  and  the 
narrow  little  lane  in  which  they  are.  He  took  a 
nrivate  residence  in  the  town,  where  he  boarded  and 
lodeed  the  boys  and  they  attended  the  school,  where 
they  have  a fine  schoolroom. 

5315.  How  many  boys  had  he  in  that  way  1 — I am 
simply  speaking  from  recollection.  He  had  probably 
six  or  seven  boarders  and  may  be  thirteen  day 

^°5316.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Could  this  en- 
dowment be  made  more  useful  than  it  is  at  present 
by  mw^'ng  it  available  for  a higher  class  of  education 
in  your  National  school— by  supplementing  the  teach- 
ing of  classics  ?— I think  so,  but  I suppose  wo  would 
iaya  to  move  up  to  the  other  building. 

5317.  Have  you  got  a suitable  building? — A very 
fine  one,  the  finest  probably  you  have  seen. 

5318.  Where  is  it? — In  South  Abbey.  It  was  a 
jnnall  church  or  chapel  of  ease  connected  with  the 
parish  church  which  we  converted  into  a sclioolhouse. 

5319.  Is  that  the  building  we  saw  on  the  left  hand 
side  that  is  like  a church? — Yes. 

5320.  Is  that  since  the  discstablislunent  ? — Within 
the  last  year.  It  was  a chapel  of  ease.  It  was  not 
necessarv  so  we  converted  it  into  a parochial  hall  and 
•sclioolhouse. 

5321.  What  is  the  Protestant  population  of 
Youghal? — For  the  last  five  years  we  have  been 
oscillating  a little — a little  above  or  a little  below 
600.  We  have  never  raised  ten  above  600  or  fallen 
ten  below  600  for  the  last  five  years. 

5322.  Your  school  population  may  be  taken  at 
something  about  100  ? — Yes,  the  numbers  at  our  school 
on  the  roll  are  ninety-three. 

5323.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  any  of  the  boys  go 
from  Youghal  to  Midleton,  or  Cork  for  the  purpose  of 
education  ? — There  were  boys  going,  when  the  Endowed 
School  was  not  os  efficient  as  it  is  now. 

5324.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiibdon. — There  was  a 
proposal  of  Mr.  Muhaffy’s  to  amalgamate  the  endow- 
ment of  Youghal  and  Midletou — what  would  yon  say  ' 
to  that  1 — I think  it  would  be  most  undoubtedly  an 
extraordinary  proposition. 

5825.  You  don’t  approve  of  it? — Most  certainly 
not.  As  well  as  I understand  it  was  this — that  the 
£30— because  £30  is  the  regular  endowment,  and  I 
may  say  that  I represented  to  Mr.  Ourrey  and  through 
him  to  the  Duke,  eight  or  ton  years  ago,  that  I 
thought  it  was  capable  of  being  mado  a voiy  much 
more  efficient  grant  if  he  would  increase  it,  and  ho  did 
increase  it  accordingly  by  £10. 

5326.  Has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  retained  his 
property  in  Youghal? — Oh,  no,  except  the  sclioolhouse 
and  five  or  six  old  almshouses,  which  were  built  by 
the  Great  Earl  of  Cork  who  built  tho  Endowed  School 
and  also  endowed  those  almshouses.  That  is  the  only 
property  he  has  in  Youghal. 

5327.  Hasn’t  he  the  right  to  the  fishery  in  the  river  ? 
—Yes. 

5328.  What  is  the  endowment  of  the  almshouse? 
—As  well  as  I remember  it  is  £5  a year  and  a little 
coal,  for  each  widow. 

5329.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  the  house  rent 
free? — Yes,  and  it  is  a very  curious  house. 

5330.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  widows  are  there 
there  1 — There  are  six. 

5331.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  do  not  approve  of 
Mr.  Mahaffy’g  proposal  ? — Certainly  not. 

5332.  It  was  a sort  of  educational  migration 
scheme  ’ — Quite  so,  and  I think  it  would  be  doing  a 
great  injury  to  the  town — quite  so. ' 

5333.  Dr.  Traill. — Itis  too  far  to  go  to  Midleton? 
—It  would  entail  a journey  to  tho  extent  of  thirty 
miles  a day. 

5334.  How  many  hoys  would  the  £30  Trial)  carry 
to  school  ? — I don’t  know.  On  what  scale  ? 


5335.  Supposing  they  went  third  class  ? — I suppose  oa.  n,  mr. 

five  or  six.  — 

5336.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  would  not 
get  a return  ticket  between  this  and  Midleton  much 
under  la.  a day? — They  would  not  get  it  except  at 
special  terms ; I think  for  other  reasons  it  would  be 
most  objectionable.  I think  the  school  is  doing  fair 
work  in  teaching. 

5337.  You  think  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  a 
school  of  this  character  ? — I do,  and  I think  only  for  the 
exceedingly  efficient  nature  of  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
school  and  our  National  school,  I am  sure  there 
would  be  a great  many  more  who  would  come  to  us, 
and  that  our  number  in  the  Endowed  School  would 
be  increased. 

5338.  Do  you  think  the  position  of  the  school 
would  be  improved  if  there  was  a local  governing 
body  for  its  management,  consisting  of  certain 
members  of  your  congregation  and  yourself? — I do 
not.  I think  it  is  os  well  managed  as  it  is. 

5339.  Who  manages  it  at  present  ? — Well,  I may 
say,  I think  the  last  two  appointments  were  made 
very  much  at  my  suggestion,  but  beyoad  that  I occa- 
sionally visit. 

5340.  So  that  there  is  no  manager,  but  there  is  a 
head  master  appointed  ? — Yes,  and  I exercise  a 3ortof 
supervision  in  a friendly  way. 

5341.  But  you  have  no  light  whatever? — None 
whatever.  I communicated  with  the  Duke  when  the 
school  was  in  a bad  state.  I wrote  to  him,  and  to 
Mr.  Currey,  his  ageut  in  Lismore. 

5342.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  do  you  think  of  the 
proposal  to  apply  the  endowment  to  the  improvement 
of  the  National  school,  and  thereby  to  provide  a higher 
class  of  ethi cation  in  addition  to  National  School  educa- 
tion ? — I think  it  would  he  a very  good  plan. 

5343.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
manager  of  your  own  National  school  ? — I am. 

5344.  Are  the  premises  vested  in  the  Representative 
Church  Body  ? — They  are. 

5345.  Lord  Justico  Naish. — I presume  yon  would 
li&vo  to  consult  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  or  his  agent 
as  to  any  new  application  of  the  endowment? — 

Well,  except  this,  that  some  years  ago  the  school, 
owing  to  a variety  of  causes,  the  repeated  change  of 
masters,  and  of  one  of  the  masters  especially  who 
took  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  school,  the  school 
had  fallen  into  a very  low  state,  and  the  Duke  was 
lmlf  disposed — was  very  much  disheartened  about  it, 
ami  I thought  he  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  en- 
dowment might  not  be  better  spent,  and  I wrote  to 
him  saying  that  it  would  he  a great  pity  to  take  away 
the  endowment. 

5346.  Did  you  enter  into  correspondence  with  him  ? 

— Yes,  through  Mr.  Currey. 

5347.  What  was  the  result? — The  result  was  that 
the  endowment  was  increased  to  £4(1  a year,  and 
having  been  then  placed  in  the  charge  of  a good  master 
like  Mr.  Westwood,  the  school  improved  at  once,  and 
has  been  in  a most  flourishing  state  for  some  years. 

5348.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  itis  a good  thing 
for  education  to  have  a small  endowment  of  £40 
expended  on  a school  with  a single  master  teaching 
that  school,  whose  whole  number  of  pupils  is  fifteen. 

Do  you  think  it  is  an- efficient  school,  without  throw- 
ing any  reflection  on  the  master  who,  I have  no  doubt, 
is  doing  his  best  i— I think  the  school  is  doing  good 
work,  and  I think  if  the  school  was  abolished  a great 
want  would  he  felt. 

5349.  Would  there  be  no  possibility  of  its  doing 
work  of  a larger  and  more  practical  character,  if  you 
could  get  an  assistant  master,  say  from  the  National 
school,  acting  as  a feeder  to  those  fifteen  boys 
—it  would  enable  him  to  get  an  assistant  master* 

—so  as  to  divide  the  small  boys  from  tho  older 
boys  ?— I think  it  would  he  very  advisablo  if  it  could 
he  done. 

5350.  If  a local  government  were  attached  to  the 
school  ?— What  local  government  1 
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— — to  help  in  the  management,  and  then  you  would  feel 

Jones.  'C  Br  bound  to  send  boys  to  it  from  the  National  school, 
instead  of  competing  with  this  school  ? — That  is  not 
what  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  suggested.  He  recom- 
mends that  the  National  Board  endowment  should  be 
given  to  our  school. 

5352.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  I was 
suggesting  was  that  this  Grammar  School  education 
might  be  a department  in  the  National  school  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a very  good  plan. 

5353.  You  might  have  more  boys  than  fifteen  being 
educated  at  the  same  expense  1 — I think  it  would  be 
a good  plan. 

5354.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  boys  do  you  think 
you  could  add  from  your  school — you  say  your 
school  is  junior  to  that  school — how  many  boys  have 
you  beyond  the  sixth  class.  Have  you  any  boys  in 
the  sixth  class? — We  have. 

5355.  How  many  could  you  send.  Do  you  send 
up  boys  to  learn  classics  1— One  of  those  boys  could 
not  afford  to  go. 

5356.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  found  in  the 
case  of  a corresponding  endowment  to  this  that  there 
were  a certain  number  of  free  boys? — There  have 
never  been  free  boys  in  the  endowed  school  here. 

Mr.  Porteus. — I may  mention  that  we  have  got 
several  boys  from  the  National  sohool,  five  boys  at 
least.  They  come  to  me  from  the  National  school. 

5357.  What  do  they  pay? — Some  30s.,per  quarter. 

5358.  Professor  Dougherty  (to  Rev.  Mr.  Jones). 
— With  reference  to  the  proposal  to  apply  this  endow- 
ment to  your  National  school,  do  you  see  any  objec- 
tion, from  an  educational  point  of  view,  in  combining 
primary  and  intermediate  education  in  an  elementary 
school  1 — Not  if  we  have  a sufficient  number  of  teachers. 

5359.  But  if  you  are  provided  with  a sufficient 
number  ? — I think  that  would  be  a good  plan. 

5360.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  far  as  we 
can  see,  there  are  three  of  these  endowments  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Two  of  them  wo 
have  seen  and  one  we  have  not  soon.  They  appear  to 
have  been  founded  by  one  of  his  predecessors,  and  were 
maintained  by  him  and  kept  under  his  own  manage- 
ment, and  therefore  any  suggestions  we  throw  out  can 
only  be  the  foundation  for  subsequent  correspondence, 
and  we  would  wish  them  to  be  so  considered.  The 
only  burden  on  the  Duke  is  £30  a year  Irish. 

5361.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  the  Duke  spend  any 
money  on  the  repair  of  the  house?— Yes. 

5362.  Is  it  kept  in  repair  ? — Yes.  They  are  called 
" frae  schools  ” by  the  will  of  Lord  Cork,  but  we 
could  never  trace  any  free  scholars  there. 

5363.  Lord  Justice  Naisii  (to  Rev.  Mr.  Jones). — 
Your  viewB,  then,  are  that  this  endowment  , should  be 
kept  in  Youghal  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

5364.  And  you  don’t  appear  to  think  that  the 
present  management  of  the  school  could  bo  very  much 
improved  f — I think  not ; I think  that  the  school  has 
been  doing  very  fairly  well. 

5365.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Surely  it  would 
be  an  improvement  in  the  management  of  it  if  the 
people  managing  in  your  position  had  some  locus  standi. 
Now,  you  have  no  right  to  interfere  ?— No. 

5366.  The  present  manager — the  head-master — is 
appointed  by  the  Duke  1 — Yes. 

5367.  Under  that  system  one  of  the  previous 
masters  used  his  position,  so  that  the  school-. got  into 
bad  repute?— Yes. 

6368.  There  was  no  manager  to  pull  him  up  ?— No, 
none  with  any  authority  to  do  it.  But  it  was  repre- 
sented to  the  Duke  by  me,  and  to  Mr  Curry,  the  state 
that  the  school  was  in,  and  he  immediately, corrected 
■it  by  calling  upon  the  teacher  to  resign. 

5369.  You  are  dependent  upon  three  indiyiduals, 
because  the  Duke  himself  takes  a very  active  .interest 
in  these  matters,  and  as  it  happens  you,  the  incumbent, 

fees  on  active  interest,  and  the  headmaster,  as  it 
happens,  is  efficient  ? — Most  efficient. 


5370.  But  you  are  working  on  a treble  chance  of 
inefficiency  to  act.  As  I understand  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  has  no  longer  got  any  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  we  all  know  that  he  owned 
property  here  formerly  ? 

Mr.  Power. — He  has  no  property  now,  except  the 
almshouse,  the  school,  and  the  fishery. 

5871.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Mr.  Power).— Was  the  pro- 
perty sold  1 — The  property  was  sold  about  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

5372.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Mr.  Porteus).— Are  there 
any  materials  for  giving  girls  an  education  in  your 
sohool? — No — none,  supposing  1 don’t  go  in  for 
extending  the  school. 

5373.  Could  you  supplement  your  classes  by  girls? 
— I think  I could. 

5374.  How  many  girls  do  you  think  you  could  get 
— about  an  equal  number  with  the  boys  ? — I have 
been  applied  to  by  two  ladies  already  since  I catm 
here. 

5375.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  you  making  the 
experiment  as  a day  school  1 — There  would  be  nothing 
in  a day  school,  I suppose,  nothing. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jones. — I think  it  would  be  a terrible  in- 
justice to  Youghal  to  remove  the  endowment  from 
Youghal  as  Mr.  Mahaffy  proposed,  and  I am  sure  it 
would  be  a great  injury  to  the  town,  and  many  people 
would  feel  the  loss  very  muoh. 

5376.  Dr.  Traill.  — Fifteen  is  the  number  of 
pupils,  and  that  is  a small  number  ? 

Mr.  Porteus. — I might  mention  that  several  parents 
have  told  me  that  if  the  endowment  was  taken  away — 
if  the  endowed  school  was  closed,  they  would  send 
their  sons  to  the  Wesley  College,  and  more ; and  ten, 
I think,  at  least,  would  send  them  elsewhere  than  in 
the  town. 

5377.  Send  them  away  as  boarders  ? — Yes. 

5378.  I thought  tho  difficulty  was  paying  £8  a year  ? 
That  is  not  the  difficulty. 

5379.  It  would  be  more  costly  to  send  them  to 
Wealoy  College  andhavethem  educated  there? — I think 
they  would  not  get  so  good  an  education  here  for  the 
money  if  there  did  not  happen  to  bo  an  endowed 
school. 

5380.  Lord  Justice  Naish.  — This  sohool  is  the 
property  of  and  retains  the  endowment  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duko  being  the  patron  and 
the  master  being  appointed  by  him,  and  under  the 
circumstances  we  do  not  think  we  can  deal  with  it 
without  the  consent  of  tho  Duke.  We  would  be  very 
glad  if  some  scheme  were  prepared  by  or  under  which 
the  advantages  of  this  school  may  be  extended.  If 
the  persons  interested  in  the  matter  brought  any  plan 
before  us  we  would  endeavour  to  arrange  with  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  for  the  purpose  of  framing  some 
such  scheme. 

Mr.  Power. — I have  no  doubt  that  if  some  scheme 
were  formulated  by  you,  the  Duke  would  favourably 
consider  it. 

5381.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  would  be 
desirable  to  form  a local  committee  for  the  class  for 
which  this  school  is  provided  by  the  Duke,  who  would 
themselves  have  au  interest  in  it,  and  who  would  be 
bound,  more  or  less,  to  supplement  the  small  endow- 
ment of  the  Duke. 

Mr.  Power. — At  Lismore,  the  Dean  of  Lismore  and 
myself  are  visitors  to  the  sohool. 

5382.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— Bat  here  we  have 
no  visitors  ? 

Mr.  Power. — Practically,  the  rector,  Dr.  Jones, 
always  has  visited,  but  he  has  no  locus  standi. 

5383.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— If  the  head  master  did 
not  wish  he  need  not  adroit  him  1 

Mr.  Power. — Not  without  the  consent  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire. 

5884.  lord  Justice  FmOinKW.— Cta  yon  ted  si 
how  the  schoolhouBO  is  held — whose  property  » it 

Mr.  Power.— It  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s. 
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5385.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  it  belong 
to  the  endowment,  or  is  it  his  own  ? 

Mr.  Power. — It  belongs  to  the  endowment.  It  is 
the  only  schoolhouse  that  was  built  in  Lord  Cork’s 
time.  It  is  very  old. 

5386.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  we  may 
take  it  that  the  building  belongs  to  the  endowment  1 

Mr.  Power. — In  Youghal  I think  it  does,  but  in 
Lismore  or  Bandon  there  are  no  traces  of  the  old 
school-houses  at  all. 

5387.  Loid  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Were  they  re- 
built in  those  cases  by  the  Duke? 

Mr.  Power. — They  were  re-built. 

5388.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — And  this  is  not 

re-built  ? 

Mr.  Power. — No,  this  is  the  original  schoolhouse  as 
far  as  we  can  trace.  In  the  old  cash  books  as  far  as 
1640  to  1700,  I have  traced  payments  to  the  school- 
masters of  Youghal  and  Lismore. 

5389.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  but  the 
school  premises  do  not  appear  to  be  of  much  value — 
there  is  no  land  with  it? 


Mr.  Forleus. — The  playground  is  the  only  land,  and  Oct{  aa,  1837. 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  school.  ^ 

5390.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — All  that  belongs 
to  the  school  is  the  building  itself. 

Mr.  Porteus. — And  the  little  yard  behind. 

5391.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  tho  build- 
ings sell  for  anything  if  they  were  devoted  to  any 
other  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Power. — House  property  is  not  very  valuable 
in  Youghal.  It  would  realise  something,  but  it  ianot 
a house  suitable  for  boarders. 

5392.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  seems  to  have 
been  one  great  hall  originally  ? 

Mr.  Porteus. — The  whole  place  was  one  school- 
room, all  the  bedrooms  were  part  of  the  schoolroom 
as  it  appears  to  me. 

5393.  Lord  JusticeFiTzGiBBON. — We  shall  be  happy 
to  take  further  evidence  if  any  one  is  willing  to  give- 
it  to  us  ? 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Keller,  p.p. — If  you  have  no 
objection  ^ should  like  to  make  a remark  or  two  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  already  in  regard  to  ■ 
this  particular  endowed  school. 


Very  Rev.  Daniel  Canon  Keller,  p.p.  sworn. 


5394.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  parish 
priest  of  Youghal  ? — Ye3. 

5395.  You  wish  to  make  a statement  with  regard  to 
the  Youghal  Endowed  School  ? — I should  like  to  make 
some  remarks  in  reference  to  it,  because  as  far  as  I can 
understand'  there  seems  to  be  a pretty  general  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  Catholics  of  the  town — 
whether  the  dissatisfaction  is  well  founded  or  not  of 
course  I cannot  say — that  this  school  was  really — that 
this  endowment  was  really  an  endowment  for  the 
whole  population  of  Youghal  as  far  as  it  could  be 
reached  by  them,  and  that  practically,  as  you  are  aware, 
of  course,  at  present  it  is  entirely  confined  to  one 
denomination  of  the  people  here.  Of  course  I under- 
stand from  what  has  been  said  here  that  the  endow- 
ment is  altogether  a private  one,  but  whether  besides 
being  a private  one  it  was  originally  to  be  strictly  a 
denominational  endowment,  I should  rather  presume 
not,  because  I know  in  other  parts  of  tho  county  of 
Cork,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  the  endowments  given 
originally  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  were  intended,  or  at 
all  events  were  utilized  to  a large  extent  by  the 
general  population.  I may  mention  for  instance,  one 
case  in  Charleville  where  an  endowed  school  existed, 
had  a flickering  existence  and  then  disappeared 
altogether;  and  then  tho  Earl  of  Cork  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  parish  priest  made  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  school  was  revived  and  it  is  in  existence 
still  and  availed  of  to  a considerable  extent  by  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  place.  This  endowment  was 
founded  in  1642,  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  the 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  his  representative. 

5396.  The  denominational  character  of  the 
endowment  arises  in  tliis  manner : The  £30  was 
given  to  the  free  school  that  the  Earl  of  Cork 
had  himself  founded  and  endowed  with  a school- 
house,  keeping  the  appointment  of  the  master  to 
himself  and  his  successors.  Therefore,  the  difficulty 
is  to  see  how  an  endowment  can  be  administered 
where  the  individual  who  has  the  appointment 
of  the  master  may  not  select  a person  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  his  particular  views  which 
may  not  be'  acceptable  to  Catholics  ? — Yes,  but  the 
only  thing  would  be  if  the  original  deed  of  endow- 
ment could  be  traced  in  any  way,  to  know  how  far 
the  present  representative  of  the  original  Earl  of 
Cork  is  bound  to  pay  for  endowments  with  a denomi- 
national intention. 

, This  trust  unquestionably  intended  that  the 

enefit  of  the  school  should  be  extended  to  all  classes 
■wbo  were  willing  to  come  to  it?— Well,  that  is 
*»y  precise  point.  It  so  happens  that  the  endowment 


may  not  be  availed  of  by  the  Catholics  of  the  town  Very  Rev. 
to  any  appreciable  extent  on  account  of  its  being  of  Canon  Daniel 
a purely  denominational  character.  Keller, 

5398.  Unless  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  were  to 
appoint  a master  acceptable  to  Catholics,  or  unless 
they  accepted  the  master  that  he  chose  to  appoint,  I 
don’t  see  how  your  view  could  be  realized? — If  a 
scheme  was  formulated  by  the  Commission  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  Catholics — if  any  scheme  could  be 
adopted  by  which  all  parties  could  avail  of  au  endow- 
ment such  as  this,  and  if  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  were 
to  agree  to  that  scheme,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it 
might  bo  so  shaped. 

5399.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  as  to  how 
that  could  be  done  ? — Well,  I have  been  turning  over 
the  matter  in  my  mind  ; first,  I am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  tho  present  school,  both  with  regard  to 
endowment  itself  and  with  regard  to  the  school  itself 
as  it  stands,  can  never  he  availed  of  to  a degree  that 
would  result  in  any  practical  use  to  the  people  here. 

The  endowment  is  too  small,  and  the  school  is  too 
small ; and,  consequently,  if  with  the  endowment  the 
houss  were  sold  and  the  money  capitalised  was  added  to 
the  income — why  something  decent  conld  be  provided — 
not  sufficient,  I believe,  to  pay  a teacher,  but  still  it 
could  be  used  as  a subsidy.  Now,  for  instance,  without 
referring  to  this  particular  subject,  if  I had  the  control 
of  an  endowment  amounting  to  even  that  much  I 
should,  by  means  of  that,  establish  an  excellent  inter- 
mediate school  here. 

5400.  Is  there  any  intermediate  school  for  Catholics 
in  Youghal?- — There  is  an  intermediate  school  in 
connection  with  the  Christian  Brothers,  but  we  don’t 
teach  classics  at  present,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  classics  were  taught  there.  If  I had  that  endow- 
ment and  it  was  at  my  disposal  I should  establish 
intermediate  classes  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  School, 
have  a special  master  to  teach  classics  and  have  by  that 
arrangement  both  an  intermediate  and  university 
course  which.  I could  never  do  by  means  of  that  endow- 
ment alone. 

5401.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  think  the  endow- 
ment would  he  more  useful  if  applied  to  supplement 
the  resources  of  an  existing  school? — Yes,  applied  to 
supplement  an  existing  school. 

5402.  Than  it  would  if  applied  to  maintain  an 
independent  school  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Such  a scheme 
would  place  this  endowment  more  at  the  disposal  of 
the  general  public. 

5403.  Dr.  Traill. — Don’t  you  think  if  a change  of 
that  sort. were  made  it  should  be  put  in  connexion  with 
the  Protestant  school  rather  than  yours  ? — I would 
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mcnt  was  originally  made  I should  say  that  one  of 

CuumXfenUl  reasons  of  its  being  mode  was,  that  the  Earl  of 
Keller  f.p.  Cork  was  receiving  rents  from  people  who  were  nine- 
tenths  Catholic,  and  presumably  it  went  to  benefit  his 
own  tenants. 

5404.  His  intention  has  been  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  always  appointed  a Protestant  master,  and  it 
was  open  to  the  Roman  Catholics  if  they  chose  to  come  ? 
— Yes,  I know,  for  Catholic  masters  were  forbidden 
to  teach. 

5405.  Supposing  a Roman  Catholic  gave  the  money, 
and  it  was  open  to  Protestants  to  attend,  and  suppos- 
ing the  Protestant  denomination  would  not  come,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to  take  his  money 
and  apply  it  to  a Protestant  school  1 — The  point 
is  that  we  have  no  information  whatever  as  to  his 
intention,  a3  it  is  not  stated. 

5406.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— I don’t  think 
there  is  any  difficulty  about  the  facts  of  this  case,  be- 
cause the  provisions  of  the  will  were  substantially 
these — that  the  Duke  gave  a rent-charge  of  £30  Irish 
for  the  support  of  a school  winch  he  himself  founded  in 
Youghal  and  directed  £20  to  be  paid  to  the  master 
and  £1 0 to  the  assistant.  It  was  an  endowment  to  a 
school  that  was  then  existing,  which  is  hove  still,  of 
which  he  had  the  sole  patronage  and  the  appointment 
of  a master.  No  one  could  interfere  with  him  if  he 
appointed  a Christian  Brother  to  be  head-master  1 — I 
don’t  say  that  anyone  could  interfere,  but  I say  that 
if  a scheme  were  submitted  and  his  consent  asked  to 
approve  of  such  a scheme  as  would  place  this  endow- 
ment at  the  service  of  the  general  public — if  any  such 
scheme  could  be  formulated  all  would  be  well. 

5407.  It  is  too  small  for  that  1 — The  sum  of  the 
present  endowment  is  too  small  to  support  an  in- 
dependent school. 

5408.  Would  you  propose  that  the  school  to  be 
established  should  be  undenominational? — Well,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  do  that.  We  have  no  Catholic 
National  school  here  except  the  Convent  school.  The 
Christian  Brothers’  is  the  only  school  for  boys  in 
Youghal. 

5409.  Do  you  think  that  the  Protestants  would  have 
any  objection  to  avail  themselves  of  your  school? — I 
dare  soy  they  would  object  to  avail  of  it,  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  I,  in  the  event  of  our  not  agreeing  in 
.the  scheme  that  I would  suggest  a secondary  scheme 
such  as  disposing  altogether  of  the  property,  and  add- 
ing the  iucome  to  the  present  revenue,  and  plaoing  it 
at  the  disposal  of  a master  in  Youglial  who  woidd 
prepare  boys  for  Intermediate  education,  and  dis- 
tribute this  income  pro  rata  for  their  passes  at  the  In- 
termediate examinations. 

5410.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  too  small  for  that? — I 
don’t  think  it  is. 

5411.  Do  you  mean  to  give  it  in  results  fees  ? — 
Yes,  I think  it  would  be  something,  giving  to  the 

. masters  of  the  school,  let  them  be  Protestant  or 
Catholic 

5412.  Tt  would  not  become  smaller  using  it  in  that 
way,  and  you  think  it  woiild  go  farther  in  assisting 
education  ? — Yes. 

5413.  Have  the  Catholics  of  Youghal  been  in  com- 

munication with  the  Duke  in  reference  to  this  matter  ? 
— Not  recently,  that  I am  aware  of.  Of  course  I am 
here  only  a couple  of  years.  Originally  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  gave  a grant  of  £50  a year  to  the  Catholic 
National  school  that  existed  here,  but  for  some  reason 
that  I have  not  been  able  to  trace,  the  Duke  of 
•Devonshire  ceased  to  pay  that  the  moment  the 
National  school  ceased  and  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
school  was  introduced.  We  are  at  considerable  diffir 
culty  at  present  in  the  town  to 

5414.  Why  was  the  National  School  discontinued 
— was  it  under  Roman  Catholic  management  ? — Yes, 
the  people  preferred  to  have  the  Christian  Brothers. 

Mr.  Power. — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  subscribes 
to  all  the  National  Schools  on  his  property,  and  I 


have  no  doubt  that  when  he  sold  his  property  here 
bis  subscription  was  discontinued. 

Rev.  Canon  Keller. — But  still  lie  has  very  consi- 
derable property  in  the  river.  It  is  nothing  but  pro- 
fit, and  the  fishermen  pay  him  a considerable  amount 
of  rent.  Wo  liavo  quite  120  men  engaged  in  fishing 
Their  boys  come  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  school." 
It  would  be  very  advisable  if  he  would  renew  his 
subscription  to  the  Christian  Brothers'  school 

Mr.  Power. — He  sold  all  his  property,  and  the 
fishery  brings  in  a very  small  rent  in  consequence  of 
the  very  groat  expense  incurred  in  watching  it,  and 
preserving  his  rights. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jones. — There  is  one  objection  that  would 
militate  against  us — in  reference  to  Canon  Keller's 
devoting  the  endowment  pro  rata  with  regard  to  the 
passes  in  Intermediate  Education.  It  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  us,  for  this  reason,  that  our  school  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Board,  and  we  could  not 
prepare  boys  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations  at  all 
suitably  in  accordance  with  their  rales. 

5415.  You  could  not  get  results  fees? — In  accord- 
ance with  the  rales  of  the  National  Board  the  subject 
matter  which  they  would  have  to  prepare  is  matter 
not  necessary  for  the  inspection  of  the  Government 
inspectors,  and  in  that  way  wc  could  not  compete 
with  the  National  Board  regulations.  And  further- 
more, that  matter,  as  regards  learning  poetry  by  heart, 
would  not  tell  with  us  at  all,  you  know. 

5416.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  that  your  idea  of 
the  Intermediate  Examinations — that  they  are  merely 
to  teach  people  to  get  poetry  off  by  heart  ? — I pre- 
pared boys  considerably  for  them — and  other  tilings 
would.  not  tell  with  the  Inspector  of  National 
Schools. 

5417.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  not  that  difficulty 
lie  got  over  if  the  endowment  were  divided  between 
the  two  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils 
attending — each  would  get  the  bonefit  of  the  endow- 
ment in  that  way  ? — That  would  he  a more  feasible 
plan. 

5418.  Dr.  Traill. — That  would  leave  you  a very 
small  quantity  ? — Yes. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Keller. — It  would  establish  a 
just  proportion. 

5419.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (bo  Canon  Keller). 
— What  are  the  numbers  attending  the  Christian 
Brothers’  School  ? — The  numbers  on  the  roll — Mr. 
Harold,  who  is  the  Superior,  will  give  you  details 
with  regard  to  that  school.  I think  there  arc  460. 

5420.  What  is  the  population  of  Youghal  1 — In 
1S81,  in  the  township  the  population  was  5,396. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jones. — About  COO  Protestants  and  the 
rest  Roman  Catholics? — Yes. 

Rov.  Mr.  Jones. — Of  the  COO  Ohuroh  people,  there 
are  about  45  Presbyterians. 

5421.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  Canon  Keller). — One 
great  difficulty  is  the  appointment  of  the  head  master 
— in  fact  that  involves  the  question  of  the  whole  en- 
dowment ; because  the  head  master,  under  the  original 
deed  of  trust,  is  entitled  to  a salary,  and  the  assistant 
to  so  much,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  the  right 
to  appoint  the  head  master  ?— Unless  he  was  willing 
to  surrender  that  right. 

5422.  If  the  Catholics  of  Youghal  met  together  and 
submitted  to  the  Duke  their  claims  to  this  endow- 
ment, and  represented  that  they  are  practically  ex- 
cluded from  it  at  present,  you  might  get  us  authority 
to  deal  with  the  endowment  03  we  might  think  best  ? 
—Yes. 

5423.  Or  perhaps  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  might 
be  induced  to  increase  the  endowment? — Of  course, 
I understand  it  could  be  only  done  with  his 
consent. 

5424.  Dr.  Traill. — If  you  can  devise  a plan  by 
which  you  could  pay  a head  master  of  both  denomi- 
nations out  of  the  £40  a year,  it  would  solve  the 
problem  beautifully? — Yes. 

5425.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  press'  you  to  solve  the 
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difficulty  1 — Yes.  1 may  illustrate  that  by  stating 
that  while  we  are  at  present  without  any  classical 
teaching— that  I could  if  I had  sole  control— though 
I know  it  would  not  be  enough — I could  nevertheless 
subsidise  the  school  iu  such  a way  as  would  pay  for  a 
classical  teacher. 

5426,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  only  advan- 
tage of  these  endowments  is  where  they  are  made  tire 
nucleus  for  enabling  a master  to  be  permanently 
established  Here  it  is  keeping  a master  iu  the  place 
who  is  teaching  fifteen  boys! — I have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  gentleman  who  at  present  teaches  the 
school  is  a very  efficient  and  successful  teacher,  but  I 
think  it  has  been  remarked  here  during  the  course 
of  the  examination,  a school  constituted  ns  that  is, 
is  very  liable  to  vicissitudes — liable  to  have  teachers 
coming  and  teachers  going.  For  instance,  no  teacher 
would  desire  to  remain  there — bo  takes  that  as  a 
stepping  stone — and  a want  of  permanency  will 
ultimately  tell  against  a school.  And  of  course  a 
limited  number  of  pupils  does  not  afford  any  stimulus 
to  a man,  and  it  would  have  no  attraction  for  his 
ambition,  a school  like  that.  Therefore,  from  many 


points  of  view  the  school,  looking  all  round  is  unsntis-  Oct.  32.  1887. 
factory — at  least  if  you  take  it  in  connection  with  the  v /r- 
educational  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Canon  Daniel 

5427.  If  you  got  State  aid,  and  it  was  given  to  the  Keller,  r.r, 
Christian  Brothers’  school,  you  would  not  mind  this 
endowment  1 — As  long  as  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  the 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  I would  not  trouble  about  it. 

5428.  The  Protestant  numbers  are  so  much  smaller 
than  yours  are,  that  if  you  were  able  to  avail  yourself 
of  State  aid  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  1 — 

It  would  be  very  desirable  if  State  aid  could  be 
afforded  to  the  Christian  Brothers  without  requiring 
them  to  accept  it  at  the  expense  of  any  humilia- 
tion. 

5429.  If  Dr.  Traill  got  yon  £100  a year  you  would 
give  up  your  claim  to  the  £40 ! — Indeed  we  would. 

•If  we  were  subsidised  by  the  National  Board,  I would 
not  be  content  with  even  £100. 

5430.  You  would  get  more! — "With  capitation  and 
results  fees  I would  get,  I am  sure,  £400  a year.  The 
Catholics  have  done  a great  deal  for  the  Christian 
Brothers’  school  here,  besides  the  people  support 
the  Brothers  by  a weekly  collection. 


CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS’  SCHOOL,  YOUGHAL. 


5431.  Have  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Youghal  got 
any  endowment! 

Rev  Canon  Keller. — Yes.  Perhaps  I should  men- 
tion that  the  first  and  chief  moans  of  support  of  the 
Brothers  are  the  voluntary  collections  of  the  people, 
and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  an  endowment  that  1 
may  calculate  at  £30  a year — in  house  property — they 
get  that  out  of  house  property.  I do  not  count  anything 
for  support  of  the  Brothers,  inasmuch  os  it  is  provided 
for  by  the  collections.  This  is  a mortgage  tax ; we 
give  free  residence  to  the  Brothers,  and  I don’t  calcu- 
late any  profit  out  of  tlie  house  property. 

5432.  How  was  the  house  property  derived  1 — It 
was  purchased  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  when 
the  Lewis  property  was  sold.  It  was  purchased  by 
the  late  bishop  and  parish  priest  for  school  purposes. 

5433.  How  much  money  did  they  pay!— They 
bought  the  property,  bat  borrowed  money  on  mortgage 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  to  buy  it.  The 
interest  on  the  mortgage  amounts  to  a sum  of  £28  or 
£29  a year. 

5434.  How  much  is  tho  produce  out  of  the  property! 
— Practically  nothing  for  the  support  of  the  Brothers, 


we  have  to  depend  upon  collections  for  their  support, 
but  the  teachers  have  a free  residence  on  the  property. 
One  of  the  houses  is  a splendid  house  on  the  property. 
That  splendid  house  is  a free  residence  for  the  teachers. 
It  brings  no  income  for  the  support  of  the  teachers — 
the  house  property  is  a perfect  blank  in  that  respect, 
but  there  are  twelve  and  a half  acres  of  hind — first  class 
land,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tho  town — 
called  “ tho  Town  fields,”  that  used  to  bring  £40  or 
£45  a year,  bub  we  reduced  tho  rent  for  the  tenant 
and  now  it  is  producing,  net,  £30. 

5435.  Who  has  the  management  of  that  property  1 
— It  is  vested  in  trustees.  I receive  the  rent,  though 
I do  nob  happen  to  be  one  of  tbe  trustees  just  now. 
Two  of  the  trustees  died. 

543C.  Who  are  the  trustees!  — I believe  tbe 
Superior  General  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  the 
surviving  trustee.  The  bishop,  the  parish  priest,  and 
tho  Superior  General  of  the  Christian  Brothers  are 
the  three  trustees,  but  there  lias  been  no  renewal  of 
the  trust  since  the  bishop  died  and  Canon  Murphy 
who  was  my  predecessor. 


Rev.  Brother  Harold  sworn. 


5437.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  head  of 
the  Christian  Brothers,  who  are  managing  the  school 
here  1 — Yes,  in  Youghal. 

5498.  How  long  have  you  been  here  1 — For  fifteen 
years. 

5439.  How  many  Brothers  are  engaged  in  teaching 
here  1 — There  are  five  engaged  in  teaching. 

5440.  You  have  five  schools! — No,  four  schools 
and  I superintend  the  whole. 

5441.  What  is  the  number  of.  pupils  attending  at 
present  1 — There  are  456  on  the  roll. 

5442.  What  is  your  average  attendance ! — 403. 

5443.  Is  that  the  year's  attendance  or  the  quarter’s ! 
— W ell  we  have  just  made  it  up  now,  the  present 
average  is  403. 

5444.  How  are  your  departments  divided ! — Into 
four  departments— four  distinct  rooms. 

5445.  Have  yon  got  an  Intermediate  department  1 
— We  have. 

6446.  Howmany  boys  have  youin  that! — We  passed 

Ki  -^n-terni0diate  Examinations  since  1881. 

“"7-  Dr.  Traill. — Was  that  the  first  year  yon  sent 
them  up.  Could  you  not  give  us  the  number  in  the 
c ass  at  any  one  time! — W e passed  thirty-two  this  time. 


5448.  Are  there  more  in  the  clnss  than  were  passed  1 g^1^rolhef 
— Fes. 

5449.  How  many  were  there  in  the  class! — We 
sent  in  forty-seven. 

5450.  Did  you  send  in  the  whole  class!— Yes. 

5451.  Rev.  Dr.  Holloy. — Have  you  a centre  in  • 


Youghal !— -Yes  ; in  our  schools. 

5452.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  what  grades 
did  the  thirty-two  pass! — In  the  three  grades. 

5453.  Do  you  remember  how  many  you  passed  in 
tbe  senior  grade!— We  had  two  in,  and  one  passed 
and  retained  an  exhibition  in  the  senior  grade. 

5454.  How  many  in  the  middle ! — I think  six  or 
seven,  but  I am  not  perfectly  sure,  all  passed. 

5455.  So  that  you  had  twenty-four  who  passed  in 
the  junior  grade!— Yes. 

5456.  What  other  exhibitions  have  you  in  the  school 
besides  the  one  retained!— We  got  six  exhibitions  in 
the  time  I speak  of. 

5457.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— An  average  of  one  each 
year  1— ' Yes,  and  we  retained  Boven  exhibitions  in  the 
different  grades— in  tbe  middle  and  senior  grade.  A 
boy  getting  a junior  exhibition  retains  that  in  the 
senior  grade. 
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Oct.  is. 188?.  5458.  Lord  Justice FitzGibbon. — Thirteen  different 

Rev  Br~ thet  boJ’s  got  eT,liliitions  1—Yes>  “ way,  we  got  six 
H*jro1d'°  61  distinct  exhibitions — aix  new  exhibitions,  and  twenty- 
two  prizes. 

5459.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  those  were  retained 
seven  times  ? — Yes.  It  is  equal  to  a new  exhibition, 
because  the  boy  must  pass  in  die  new  grade. 

5460.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  your  boys 
pay  anything  1 — Out  of  the  403,  183  pay. 

546 L.  The  remainder  pay  nothing?  — 220  pay 
nothing. 

5462.  I suppose  the  ground  is  that  they  cannot 
pay  ? — Yes. 

6403.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  take  all  that  offer 
themselves — and  those  who  are  able  to  pay  pay  Id.  a 
week? — Yes.  Some  pay  a little  more,  because  we 
have  seven  paid  pupil  teachers  in  addition  to  ourselves. 

5464.  How  much  do  the  school  fees  amount  to? — 
The  school  fees  last  year  amounted  to  £53  6s.  2d. 

5465.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  the 
amount  of  the  results  fees  at  the  Intermediate  exami- 
nations ? — I have  not  that. 

6466.  What  means  have  you  for  sustaining  the 
school  ? — Canon  Keller  sends  me  a cheque  every 
quarter. 

5467.  That  is  a cheque  for  the  support  of  the 
Brothers  ? — Yes. 

5468.  Is  that  at  the  rate  of  £40  a year  each,  as  at 
other  places? — Yes. 

5469.  Who  administers  the  money  you  get  in  the 
way  of  school  fees  ? — I do. 

5470.  That  goes  to  provide  school  requisites  ? — It 
goes  to  pay  monitors  and  pupil  teachers’  fees,  for  poor 
boys,  for  Lee  school  requisites,  and  sundry  repairs. 

5471.  Canon  Keller  keeps  the  building  in  repair 
out  of  the  endowment? — That  is  the  residence. 

5472.  Only  the  residence? — He  does  also  for  the 
school  any  important  repairs. 

5473.  Small  repairs  you  do  yourself? — Yes.  We 
laid  out  £57  4a.  2d.,  and  got  only  £5  3 6s.  2d,  so  that 
we  laid  out  on  the  school  very  much  more  than  we  got. 

5474.  Have  you  made  any  calculation  as  to  what 
your  soliool  would  get  from  the  State  if  you  were  in 
connection  with  the  National  Board? — I have  not. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Keller. — I calculate  very  close 
on  £1  a boy.  For  instance  our  nuns  have  500  girls 
attending  and  they  get  very  close  on  £500  a year. 

5476.  Then  the  rules  are  the  same  for  boys  and 
girls,  they  being  under  a community  ? 

Rev.  Brother  Harold — Yes. 

5476.  You  suffer  by  not  having  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  National  Board  ? — In  a pecuniary  way 
we  do. 

5477.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  Convent  Schools  under 
the  National  Board  ? — Yes. 

5478.  All  the  difficulties  are  got  over  in  their  case  ? 
— I don’t  understand  how  they  got  over  the  difficulties, 
I know  I could  not  get  over  the  difficulties  myself. 

5479.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
difficulty  ? — 1 would  not  give  up  any  religious  emblems 
for  all  the  money  that  the  National  Board  could  offer 

• me.  I would  put  off  my  coat  in  the  morning  rather 

than  I would  submit  to  remove  the  statues  and 
other  things  out  of  my  school.  I joined  the  brother- 
hood forty  years  ago  with  that  view. 

5480.  And  I think  the  use  of  the  books  is  also  a 
difficulty  ? — Yes,  that  is  a difficulty. 

5481.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  not  the  books  very  ex- 
pensive to  buy? — No. 

5482.  Do  you  use  tbe  National  School  books? 
— No.  We  sell  our  books  much  cheaper  than  the 
books  we  use  for  the  Intermediate. 

5483.  Your  books  are  twice  the  price  of  the 
National  school  hooks  ? — The  country  must  pay  the 
difference. 

5484.  We  find  the  National  Bchool  books  in  use  in 
similar  schools  to  yours  1 — Not  in  our  schools,  not  in 
the  Christian  Brothers’  Sohools. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  Keller. — I should  say  it  would  be 


only  fair  for  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  their 
establishment,  if  a public  grant  in  some  form  in  which 
they  could  freely  accept  it,  were  given  them.  Some 
portion  of  it  could  go  to  subsidise  the  publication  of 
their  bookB  as  is  the  case  with  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  so  as  to  render  their  books 
cheaper. 

5485.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Witness) 
— Would  you  be  satisfied  that  the  books  used,  if  put 
on  the  National  Board,  were  subject  to  inspection  be. 
forehand  ?— That  is  a question  I would  not  like  to 
answer  inasmuch  as  I don’t  know  what  changes  there 
may  be. 

5486.  Don’t  you  think  the  State  has  a right  to  in- 
spection?— I think  the  State  ought  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  have  children  thoroughly  made  up  in  their 
education,  and  to  see  that  they  are  taught  nothing 
vicious  or  bad. 

5487.  In  other  words  that  they  have  a right  to  in- 
spect the  hooks  ? — Yes. 

5488.  I don’t  understand  yon  to  say  that  you  would 
ask  to  have  your  books  put  upon  the  list  except  as 
books  approved  by  the  Board  ? — Well,  I think  if  a 
scheme  could  he  got  up  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Intermediate  education,  and  a capitation  grant  could 
be  paid  in  that  way,  if  they  simply  paid  us  for  results, 
I think  that  would  be  a better  scheme,  something  on 
the  lines  of  the  Intermediate  education  system. 

5489.  That  would  still  leave  you  without  the  pro- 
vision of  books  at  a cheap  rate  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars  ? — Well,  it  would. 

5490.  Then  in  fact  you  are  excluded' from  the  benefit 
of  tills  public  endowment  simply  because  you  have 
religious  emblems  in  your  school  ? — Precisely ; atleast 
so  i say. 

5491.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  not  ask  for  salaries 
for  tho  teackors  from  the  State  ? — Indeed  I would  not, 
but  I am  only  an  individual. 

5492.  I tlnnk  it  would  not  bo  in  accordance  with 
tho  rules  of  your  Order  that  your  teachers  should  not 
get  salaries  ? — I don’t  know  what  it  should  be,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  is. 

5493.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  always  under- 
stood that  the  maintenance  fee  of  £40  was,  as  it  were, 
an  official  item  ? — Quite  so. 

5494.  Dr.  Traill. — You  do  not  propose  that  the 
Brothers  should  qualify  as  State  teachers  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  say.  I am  only  an  individual. 

5495.  I am  most  anxious  that  you  should  get  a 
grant? — I tliink  in  the  way  I have  indicated  it 
would  bo  of  benefit  to  us. 

5496.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  you 
would  not  he  afraid  to  submit  yourself  to  examination 
as  a competent  teacher  ? — Well,  I tliink  not  I think 
forty  years’  experience  ought  to  qualify. 

5497.  Nor  submit  your  schools  to  inspection  to  see 
that  they  are  competent  schools  ? — Certainly  not  I 
tliink  our  schools  if  examined  in  the  morning  would 
pass  an  examination  without  any  previous  training. 

5498.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  conscience  clause 
of  the  Intermediate  Examinations?— No. 

5499.  Don’t  you  put  your  schools  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  at  present  ? — We  do. 

5500.  Didn’t  you  agree  to  the  conscience  clause 
under  that  Bystem?— :I  am  not  aware  of  any  conscience 
clause,  except  simply  that  they  send  round  their 
superintendent  and  he  examines  the  children,  and 
those  who  pass,  their  results  are  paid  for. 

5501.  Do  you  know  that  the  paper  relating  to  the 
results  fees  contains  a statement  as  to  a conscience 
clause.  You  sign  a paper  that  no  child  is  excluded 
from  any  teaching  on  account  of  his  religious  belief?— 
I don't  look  upon  that  as  important,  because  thep  are 
all  Catholics. 

5502.  Would  your  schools  be  open  to  ProtestantB? 
— Certainly,  and  I have  had  them  from  time  to  time 
elsewhere. 

5503.  And  any  ohild  may  go  in  for  the  Intermediate 
results  ? — Decidedly. 
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5504.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Canon  Keller). 

j)0  y0u  know  the  number  of  girls  in  the  Presentation 

Convent? — We  calculate  the  average  at  500. 

5505.  How  is  that  school  maintained? — By  being 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board.  They  get  the 
capitation  grant — they  always  got  the  highest  figure 
of  3s.  a quarter.  The  Commissioners  are  empowered 
to  give  them  12s.  or  10s.  according  to  the  passes  of  the 
children.  The  girls  have  always  passed  very  satisfac- 
torily) and  the  nuns  have  always  boon  entitled  to  12a. 
a year  ever  since  the  increase  in  the  capitation  grant. 
In  addition  to  that  they  get  results  fees.  Between 
the  results  fees  and  the  capitation  grant  the  amount 
of  money  paid  for  this  convent  school  is  close  upon 
_£500  a year.  In  addition  to  that,  as  you  ore  aware, 
there  may  be  special  subjects  for  which  special  results 
fees  are  granted.  For  instance  we  aim  teaching  Irish 
there  at  present,  and  for  the  children  that  pass  in  Irish 
the  teachers  are  paid  10s.  per  pass  for  that  child. 
Well,  over  and  above  that,  the  moni tresses  are  also 
entitled ; a certain  number  of  nionitresses  aim  paid 
from  .£5  to  £16  u year,  and  I calculate  tliat  that  is  all 
money  coming  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  education  of 
the  girls  of  the  town,  and  it  is  considerably  over  £500 
s year, 

5506.  How  much  over  £500  a year  does  that  money 
come  to? — I could  not  say  exactly,  hut  we  often 
have  about  twelve  monitresses  there  and  get  paid  for 
them ; it  is  over  £500  a year — perhaps  another 
£100. 

5507.  Is  this  an  Irish  speaking  district? — Very 
much  so. 

5508.  Do  the  children  taught  in  the  school  use  the 
vernacular? — Yes,  but  the  children  are  very  much 
from  the  town.  The  children  inliabiting  the  country 
places  might  find  it  of  more  use. 

5509.  What  then  do  you  teach  them  Irish  for  ? — 
We  learn  it  for  the  love  of  the  old  tongue. 

5510.  And  not  for  any  particular  use? — For  no 
particular  purpose. 

5511.  (To  Rev.  Brother  Harold). — How  many 
paid  assistants  havo  you  in  tho  Christian  Brothers' 
school  ? 

Witness. — Seven. 

5512.  How  do  you  pay  them? — We  paid  some, 
heretofore,  5s. — at  present  not  so  much. 

5513.  Are  they  former  pupils? — Yes,  all. 

5514.  Still  continuing  their  own  education — more 
like  monitors  ? — Moro  like  monitors. 

5515.  If  you  had  any  additional  money,  such  as  the 
National  Board  would  give  you,  what  is  the  matter 
for  which  you  want  the  money  most? — Wo  would 
find  various  uses  for  it.  For  instance,  our  income  is 
a very  limited  one.  We  havo  to  work  exceedingly 
hard — every  Brother — seeing,  ns  you  see  by  the 
number  that  we  have  on  our  roll  and  in  attendance, 
every  Brother  has  to  do  double  work.  We  could 
increase  our  staff  considerably,  and  by  that  means 
we  would  be  able  to  do  work  with  more  ease  to  our- 
selves. The  monitors  would  be  paid  also,  and  then  of 
course  the  scale  of  remuneration  would  be  more  lucra- 
tive, and  the  boys  would  remain  a longer  time  in 
school,  and  consequently  could  become  more  efficient 
and  be  made  more  useful. 

5516.  Have  you  put  your  school  in  connection  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  any  of  the  subjects 
for  which  they  give  help  ? — Not  here. 

5517.  But  you  have  in  other  places  ? — Yes. 

5518.  Why  have  you  not  tiied  it  here? — It  is  not 

long  since  we  have  tried  it  at  all.  Our  schools  are  not 
1U  at  Prese:at)  but  they  will  in  a short  time. 

, With  the  Intermediate  Examinations  and 
he  South  Kensington  one,  you  would  then  require  a 
arger  staff? — I think  we  would.  The  examinations 
are  nearly  the  same,  but  it  would  require  a greater 
preparation  for  both  examinations,  Intermediate  and 
South  Kensington. 

6520.  It  would  appeal-  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
money  to  be  got  from  that  Department  if  you  only 

or  t*ie7  worked  for  the  Intermediate  educa- 


tion, they  would  find  it  hard  to  do  so  much  for  South  Oct.  as,  U87 
Ivonsington.  If  they  confined  themselves  to  Inter-  Rey 
mediate  education,  they  would  have  still  a great  deal  Harold, 
to  do,  and  it  would  give  them  ample  occupation. 

5521.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Do  you  teach  draw- 
ing in  your  school  ? — Yes.  We  took  the  medal  two 
years  in  succession  from  all  Ireland. 

5522.  How  many  hoys  learn  drawing? — In  some 
cases  we  have  the  whole  room  learning. 

5523.  Do  you  make  any  attempt  to  give  any  indus- 
trial education  ? — No. 

5524.  You  don’t  think  it  is  desirable  to  combine  in- 
dustrial education  with  elementary  instruction? — I 
don’t  see  how  you  could  combine  it  in  a school  where 
the  children  leave  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
and  many  at  fourteen.  I don’t  see  how  you  could 
under  these  circumstances  combine  them.  If  you  do 
you  will  destroy  then-  education. 

5625.  Dr.  Traill. — What  age  do  they  leave  at?— 

Some  remain  up  to  sixteen  and  seventeen,  but  most  of 
them  leave  at  fourteen — the  greater  number — some 
even  younger. 

5526.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot  (to  Rev.  Canon  Keller). — 

With  regard  to  the  Convent  School,  the  nuns  there 
take  tlie  grant  of  the  National  Board  and  comply  with 
the  rules  of  tlie  Board  ? — Yes. 

5527.  I believe  they  find  themselves  practically 
compelled  to  do  so.  They  do  not  regard  the  system 
as  perfectly  satisfactory  ?— Certainly  not. 

5528.  They  have  in  fact  tlie  same  kind  of  objection 
to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  as  the  Christian 
Brothers  have  ? — Yes,  for  the  same  reason.  Of  course 
they  had  to  take  it  originally  because  they  were  driven 
to  do  so,  and  we  tolerate  the  present  system,  not 
because  we  approve  of  it,  but  because  we  have  to  sub- 
mit to  it ; and  I can  quite  endorse  the  feelings  of  Mr. 

Harold  that  as  the  schools  were  established  to  give — 
on  quite  denominational  principles — to  give  a purely 
Catholic  education,  it  would  he  an  extreme  grievance 
to  do  away  with  the  religious  emblems.  It  would  be 
an  act,  as  has  been  stated  to  your  Commission  else- 
where, almost  amounting  to  apostooy. 

5529.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  not  a conscientious  objec- 
tion or  the  nuns  would  not  accept  it  1 — it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  to  accept  a system  and  to  merely 
tolerate  it. 

5530.  Butyoucouldnot  bridge  over  theconscience? — 

Quite  so.  But  I say  the  serious  inconvenience  result- 
ing from  a total  change  in  the  aspect  of  a school  that 
has  been  established  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  would  be 
a serious  matter  for  want  of  a stronger  expression. 

And  that  opinion  I hold  very  strongly— that  I would 
be  very  sorry  to  ask  the  Christian  Brothers  who  have 
held  out  so  long  against  tho  system  of  the  National 
Board,  to  surrender  in  any  way  that  would  be  an 
humiliation  to  them. 

5631.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  if  you 
did  ask  them  they,  would  not  do  it  for  you?— I 
believe  they  would  not,  and  I think  they  would  be 
perfectly  right. 

Mr.  Power. — With  regard  to  the  denominational 
character  of  tlie  endowed  school,  the  first  appointment 
wo  can  trace  is  in  1639,  and  that  was  a Protestant 
clergyman. 

5532.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  was  possible  to 
appoint  anyone  else  at  that  date? — I could  not  say. 

5633.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot.— In  those  good  old  times  no 
Roman  Catholic  schoolmaster  was  allowed  to  exist  in 
the  country  1 — Yes. 

5634.  They  had  to  hide? 

Rev.  Canon  Keller.  — Besides  you  will  find  that 
tlie  present  endowment  dates  from  1642. 

Mr.  Power. — The  will  does,  but  the  school  was 
founded  before  that.  The  will  of  Lord  Cork  was 
dated  1642. 

6536.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot.— I think  we  may  take  it 
that  in  the  early  period  of  the  endowment  all  the 
masters  appointed  were  Protestants  1 

Mr.  Power. — And  so  they  have  been  since — and 
the  majority  of  them  clergymen, 
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5536.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Has  anyone  ever  been 
appointed  except  a Protestant? 

Mr.  Power. — No,  not  tbat  I am  aware  of,  but  I 
could  not  swear  to  that ; but  I don't  think  there 
was.  A Presbyterian  lias  been  appointed. 

5537.  But  Presbyterians  claim  to  be  Protestants  ? 
— Yes. 

5538.  Professor  Dougherty. — When  you  said  just 
now  that  a Presbyterian  had  been  appointed  you  meant 
at  Lismore,  I think  ? — Yes.  If  any  scheme  could  be 
formulated  for  an  efficient  inspection  of  the  school  by 
which  such  could  take  place,  1 am  sure  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  would  regard  it  very  favourably. 

5539.  Rev.  Dr-.  Molloy. — When  we  draw  up  a 
scheme  we  are  bound  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
provide  for  inspection  ? — Yes. 

5540.  But  without  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  we  cannot  interfere  with  the  appointment 
of  the  head  master. 

5541.  Rev.  Canon  Keller  (to  Mr.  Power). — Do  you 
think  that  the  Duke  would  have  any  objection  to  re- 
consider the  owhole  matter  with  a view  to  throwing 
open  this  endowment,  as  far  as  it  may  be  available, 
for  the  whole  population  1 — It  is  so  very  small — it  is 
too  small. 

5542.  Bub  if  the  ingenuity  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners could  suggest  a scheme  something  hor-dering 
upon  what  we  were  throwing  out  suggestions  of — by 
which  this  endowment  could  be  made  available  by  the 
Catholic  population,  do  you  think  he  would  have 
any  objection  to  carry  out  their  views? — I cannot  say, 
but  if  the  endowment  was  divided  as  you  sav  it  would 
be  so  very  small  that  I don’t  think  it  would  be  of  any 
practical  good. 

5543.  Or  to  divide  it  proportionately  between  the 


schools  without  reference  to  results  examinations  ?— 
As  a matter  of  fact  £30  was  the  original  endowment 
and  the  Duke  increased  it  to  £40. 

5544.  If  the  property  was  sold  something  could  be 
added  to  the  endowment  ? — It  would  realize  very 
little  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  house  is  a 
very  old  one. 

5545.  Except  as  a curiosity  I don't  think  anvone 
woidd  give  very  much  for  it  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

5546.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  land  is 
this  endowment  charged  upon  ? 

Mr.  Poioer. — It  is  not  charged  upon  any  particular- 
land. 

5547.  It  is  charged  on  the  whole  estate  of  the  Earl 
of  Coi-k  ? — Yes. 

5548.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  speak  of  the  en- 
dowment os  being  too  small  to  give  Catholics  a share 
of  it ; but  at  present  you  give  them  nothing  which  is 
much  smaller? — Quito  so.  Of  course  £30  in  those 
times  would  be  £150  now. 

5549.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  the 
Duke,  as  a matter  of  fact,  does  give  a subscription  to 
every  National  School  on  his  property  1 — Yes. 

5550.  AjuI  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  Yonghal  pro- 
perty being  no  longer  his  that  he  has  withdrawn  this 
grant  to  the  National  school  here? — Yes. 

6551.  How  many  fishing  licences  for  boats  are  there 
on  the  river  of  Youghal — how  far  does  the  fishery  ex- 
tend ? — It  goes  up  about  ten  miles  above  Youghal. 
There  are  about  fifty  drift  nets. 

5552.  And  what  is  the  amount  of  the  licence? — 
£10  below  the  bridge,  and  £8  above.  The  expenses 
of  watching  the  river  are  enormous,  and  the  returns 
from  the  fishery  are  by  no  means  very  large. 


YOUGHAL  ENDOWED  SCHOOL— (continued). 
Dr.  Charles  Ronayne,  j.p.  (statement). 


Dr.  Charles  5553.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Can  you  give  us  any  sug- 
Ronnyuo,  s.t,  gestion  as  regards  the  £30 — how  that  may  be  utilised 
better  than  it  is  ? — As  to  the  utilisation  of  £30  for 
the  purposes  of  classical  teaching  and  higher  education, 
any  suggestion  would  be  futile,  it  could  do  no  good. 
But  I would  have  some  hopes  that  if  your  honourable 
Commission  represented  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  the 
original  intentions  of  this  grant  by  the  Earl  of  Cork, 
and  the  increased  value  of  the  property  out  of  which 
the  grant  was  originally  made,  the  increased  revenues 
the  present  Duke  derived  out  of  it — for  he  sold  it  for 
£76,000. 

5554.  What  property  do  you  speak  of? — The  mere 
.town  property  of  Youghal.  I am  sure  he  would  take 
your  views  into  his  consideration,  and  pex-haps  increase 
the  grant  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  enable  us  to 
have  an  equal  participation  in  its  benefits. 

5555.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  bought  the 
property  ? — David  Leopold  Lewis. 

5556.  And  are  his  representatives  the  owners  now? 
— He  became  bankrupt  and  bis  representatives  and 
the  people  purchased  their  own  parts  of  the  property, 
the  townspeoplepurchased  their  own  houses,  and  Canon 
•Keller’s  predecessor  purchased  a portion  of  the  property. 

5557.  Why  could  they  nob  subscribe  if  they  are 
freeholders  ?— I am  sure  they  would  if  the  Duke  didn’t 
increase  his  grant,  it  is  miserable.  At  the  time  it  was 
made  money  was  three  or  four  times  less  valuable  than 
now. 

Rev.  Canon  Keller. — Perhaps  I might  remind  you  of 
how  much  the  Catholics  do  subscribe. 

5558.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I understand  they  pay 
over  £200  a year  by  subscriptions? 

Canon  Keller.  — Yes,  collections  on  Sunday  at 
church  for  the  schools. 

Dr.  Ronayne. — I have  myself  a very  great  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  classical  education  here,  and 
having  little  boys  to  he  reared,  I do  not  like  to  be 
sending  them  to  distant  colleges.  I am  sending  them 


at  pi-esent  to  the  Endowed  School,  where  I was 
educated.  I may  tell  yon  that  1 was  educated  at  that 
Eudowed  School,  myself,  and  I am  very  sorry  to  have 
to  remark  the  utter  decay  of  classical  education  in 
Youghal  since  my  time.  When  I was  being  educated, 
there  was  another  hu-go  classical  school  in  Youghal, 
and  there  were  seventy  classical  scholars,  fifty- 
four  at  the  endowed  school  where  I was  educated. 
There  arc  now  only  fifteen  scholars,  I believe,  in  it, 
and  there  arc  at  present  many  more  wanting  classical 
teaching.  Three  or  four  Protestant  hoys  and  three  or 
four  Catholic  hoys  are  in  colleges  away  from  home  for 
the  want  of  a proper  classical  school  in  Yonghal. 
Those  hoys  would  bo  at  home  in  Youghal  if  there  was 
a proper  classical  Bchool  there. 

5559.  What  was  that  classical  school  to  which  you 
have  referred  ? — Mr.  Perry’s.  Ho  has  since  become  a 
clergyman  in  London,  I don’t  know  whether  in  the 
city  or  not — the  Rev.  Mr.  Perry.  There  are  at  least— 
I could  count  at  least  six  or  eight  other  btiys  within 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Youghal  who  would 
bo  going  to  a classical  school  if  there  was  such  here, 
but  who  are  obliged  to  be  sent  in  all  directions  about 
the  country  to  colleges  at  a distance.  You  would 
therefore  have  fifteen  or  sixteen  boys  at  present  living 
here  who  ore  away  frera  their  parents  at  inconvenience 
and  expense  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a proper 
classical  school  in  the  town  of  Youghal. 

5560.  Why  don’t  they  go  to  this  school?— They  don’t 
consider  it  in  a position  at  present  to  give  sound  and 
thorough  classical  teaching.  There  are  at  present 
fifteen  or  sixteen  boys,  half  of  them  in  the  town,  an 
I could  namo  the  other  half  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  being  educated  away  from  home  for 
the  reason  I have  described. 

5561.  If  there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  boys  more 
added  to  the  school,  worked  by  the  present  master,  i 
would  be  an  admirable  school.  He  is  a distinguis  e 
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scholar  himself?— Yes,  I have  no  fault  to  find  with 
Mr.  Porteus. 

5552.  The  difficulty  that  Mr.  Porteus  has  to  contend 
vith  is  that  he  has  no  assistance1? — If  I had  any 
fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Porteus  I would  not  have  sent 
my  own  boys  to  him ; but  I do  find  fault,  as  an  old 
Youghal  man,  and  having  been  trained  there  and 
educated  there,  and  one  who  is  sending  his  own  boys 
to  bo  trained  at  it  still,  what  I do  find  fault  with  is 
the  utter  decay  that  has  been  allowed  to  go  on.  I 
Attribute  that  decay  to  the  want  of  providing  a proper 
master  from  time  to  time,  a first  class  master  such  as 
Mr.  Paisley,  who  was  my  master,  and  who  was  a 
aizar  and  a double  gold  medallist  of  Trinity  College. 
He  had  an  usher  under  him,  as  I believe  by  the  Earl 
of  Cork’s  will  he  should  have.  In  his  will  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  master  should  receive  £20  and  the 
usher  £10.  Since  Mr.  Paisley’s  appointment  there 
has  been  no  interest  taken  to  provide  a proper 
master. 

5563.  On  the  principle  that  there  is  no  one  to  do 
man's  business  so  well  as  himself — do  you  think  we 
could  form  in  Youghal  any  local  committee  who 
would  look  after  the  matter,  and,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  have  the 
selection  of  the  master  1 — Yes.  I may  say  that  was 
very  nearly  now  the  view  I formed  of  suggesting  to 
you  o schema  A scheme  would  of  courso  go  before 
you,  and  I would  wish  to  abide  by  Canon  Keller's 
scheme,  because  anything  he  would  do  is  best.  I 
have  my  own  views  of  classical  education,  and  per-  • 
haps  they  concur  with  Canon  Keller’s.  I don't 
think  the  Christian  Brothers  are  in  a position  to 
take  up  classical  education,  and  I think  your  sugges- 
tion is  what  I was  going  to  urge — that  a committee, 
consisting  of  the  Parish  Priest,  the  Rector,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  one  or  two  gentle- 
men selected  by  them — that  that  committee  would 
have  the  management  of  this  school.  That  is  the 
scheme  I would  suggest — it  is  that  that  committee 
should  have  the  management  of  this  school,  and  also 
the  selection  of  such  a master  as  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Duke. 

5564.  But  would  tho  Roman  Catholic  Priest  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  people  joiu  with  their  Protestant 
brethren  in  such  an  attempt. 

Rev.  Canon  Keller. — I must  say  candidly  hero,  I 
am  quite  sure  they  would  not.  Although  in  other 
respects  our  relations  are  most  amicable,  so  far  as 
mixed  education  goes  we  could  not  unite  on  such  a 
subject. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jones. — I don't  think  tho  thing  would 
work  at  all. 

5065.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  Dr.  Ronayne). — Do 
you  contemplate  that  one  master  should  touch  every- 
thing to  all  the  hoys  in  that  sohool  ? — No. 

5566.  Tho  existing  endowment  oven  if  increased  by 
the  Duke  would  not  pay  more  than  one  master  1 — If 
it  was  increased  to  a fairly  respectable  sum,  to  a 
sum  commensurate  with  the  increasing  revenue  he 
derived — as  compared  with  the  revenue  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork  in  his  day — if  it  was  raised  to  £120  a year,  and 
that  there  were  forty  hoys  attending  at  .£8  or  £10  a 
year,  that  would  give  a very  respectable  income  for  a 
head  master,  and  one  or  two  ushers. 

5567.  How  do  you  make  out  £120 ?— ' When  I was 
with  Mr.  Paisley  there  were  fifty-four.  There  are 
fifteen,  at  present  only  attending,  and  I think  that  in 
addition  to  that  fifteen  there  are  fifteen  away  that  I 
am  sure  would  go  there  if  a proper  classical  education 
was  given. 

65C8.  Rev.  Canon  Keller. — Whab  was  the  popula- 
tion in  those  days  ? — Perhaps  about  6,800.  It  is 
6,000  now. 

5569.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  Dr.  Ronayne). — If,  Dr. 
Ronayne,  the  endowment  is  not  increased  how  would 
you  meet  the  difficulty.  Ypur  plan  am  only  bo  carried 
out  on  the  supposition  that  tho  grant  iB  £120  a year  7 


— If  the  grant  is  to  remain  as  it  is  the  school  will  have 
to  remain  as  it  is — a decayed,  impoverished  school. 

5570.  Supposing  a committee  was  appointed,  what 
would  you  think  of  the  committee  being  empowered 
to  expend  this  endowment  between  two  of  the  existing 
schools — the  Christian  Brothers  and  Mr.  Jones’s 
National  school? — I would  agree  with  that  if  they 
provided  classical  education. 

5571.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  the  endowment 
is  large  enough  to  be  able  to  do  that  with  any  benefit  ? 
— Hardly. 

5572.  If  the  difficulty  of  State  aid  were  got.  over 
with  regard  to  the  Christian  Brothers  would  not  their 
school  get  £400  or  £500  a year,  and  would  not  that  be 
an  am  pie  amount  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  and  as  far  as  that  is  concerned 
could  not  it  be  increased  from  Intermediate  classes  1 — 
Well,  I consider  there  are  Catholics  in  Youghal  who 
like  myself,  would  like  to  have  their  children  get  a 
good  sound  classical  education  It  may  be  a foolish 
prejudice,  but  I would  not  care  to  have  them  mixing 
with  the  boys  of  the  lanes  and  the  byeways  and  the 
alleys  of  Youghal. 

5573.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbos. — You  want  to 
have  a superior  school  ? — Yes,  what  I saw  here. 

5574.  You  want  to  have  a select  school  ? — Yes. 

5575.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  such  a select 
School  could  be  formed  iu  which  all  the  denominations 
would  agree  as  to  the  management;  unfortunately 
both  the  gentlemen  who  represent  them,  say  they  could 
not  ? — I wish  to  have  some  such  school. 

5576.  Dr.  Traill. — You  never  found  any  difficulty 
with  regard  to  your  religious  faith  when  yon  were  at 
the  school  yourself? — Oh,  no;  "When  I was  going  to 
school  there,  thcro  was  no  religious  teaching  of  any 
kind.  It  was  simply  a secular  school  with  a very 
high-class  education. 

5577.  I suppose  you  got  your  religious  education  at 
homo? — On  Saturday  I went  to  church  for  catechism 
teaching,  and  I was  taught  in  other  respects  at  home. 

I looked  upon  it  then  as  I now  would  wish  to  see  the 
same,  as  a first  class  Intermediate  classical  school  for 
boys,  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen — that  age  when  you 
would  send  them  to  college. 

5578.  No  one  understands  better  than  you  do,  Dr. 
Ronayne,  a highly  intelligent  educated  gentleman,  that 
the  whole  cry  at  present  amongst  all  denominations  is 
that  in  all  departments  of  education  religion  should 
never  he  divorced  from  it  ? — And  I think  that  that  is 
our  national  cry. 

Rev.  Canon  Keller. — We  do  not  consider  that 
religion  is  divorced  from  education  in  our  National 
schools,  because  we  have  doua  our  best  to  make  those 
Hohaols  denominational.  Against  the  letter  of  the 
law  the  spirit  of  the  management  has  converted  them 
into  practically  denominational  schools. 

5579.  Rev.'  Dr.  Molloy. — Yon  mean  like  the 
convent  school — practically  a Catholic  denominational 
school  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Keller. — Yes,  and  Dr.  Jones’s  is  practi- 
cally a denominational  Protestant  school ; and  we  are 
satisfied  to  have  them  so. 

5580.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  Rev.  Dr.  Jones). — 
And  the  people  would  be  satisfied  if  your  school  was 
recognised  as  a Protestant  and  Father  Keller’s  as  a 
Catholic  school  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Jones. — Certainly. 

5581.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Dr.  Ronayne).— And  for 
Intermediate  education  if  the  numbers  are  not  suffi- 
ciently good  it  makes  the  tiring  impracticable  7 — Yes, 
in  a small  town  like  Youghal  there  worvld  not  be 
enough  boys  to  learn  classics,  for  the  mercantile  and 
professional  classes,  and  the  middle  class  of  Youghal 
have  not  between  them  more  than,  forty  boys ; Catholic 
and  Protestant  middle  class  have  not  between  them 
more  than  forty  boys,  that  would  wish  for  a superior 
and  classical  education. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jones. — Might  I mention  that  at  the 
period  Dr.  Ronayne  refers  to,  when  those  two  very 
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Oct.  22, 1B87.  large  and  flourishing  schools  were  in  Youghal  one  of 
Dr  Chari  'which  he  attended,  the  Protestant  population  which 
Roiiayne  ^ r alone  largely  contributed  to  those  schools  was  over 
’ * * 1,800. 

5682.  And  they  are  reduced  now  to  600 1 — At  that 
time  1,800  included  all  denominations  of  Protestants. 
All  denominations  of  Protestants  now  comprise  about 
050  odd — we  were  then  over  1,800. 

Dr.  Itonayne. — There  was  a largo  Protestant  popu- 
lation of  respectable  Protestant  gentry  who  have 
since  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood  altogether. 

5583.  Dr.  Traill. — During  what  period  did  that 
take  place  1 — From  1855  to  1861. 

5581.  Where  have  they  all  gone  to  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Jones. — They  have  all  left  the  town. 

5685.  By  emigration  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Jones. — They  have  died  out  a great  many 
of  them. 

Dr.  Jtonayno. — I came  here  strongly  impressed  with 
the  hope  that  some  agitation  from  the  Commission 
with  the  Duke  would  have  great  weight.  And  if  you 
will  allow  me  I would  read  from  the  records  of  the 
town  the  reasons  why  I would  ask  you  to  impress 
upon  the  Duke,  or,  at  all  events,  I would  ask  you  in 
the  report  of  your  Commission  to  make  some  such 
allusion  to  the  Devonshire  school  here  or  to  the  Duke, 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  grant  an  increased  amount, 
and  let  it  be  divided  in  any  way  that  the  rev.  gentle- 
man opposite  me  and  the  agent  agree,  oipuilly  between 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  interests,  or  lot  it  bo 
under  a joint  committee  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
gentlemen,  and  the  parish  priest  and  the  rector  of  the 
town.  I am  sure  if  the  Duke  did  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  grant  he  would  increase  it. 

5586.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  it  not  he  the 
business  of  the  people  of  the  town  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  Duke,  and  bring  before  him  the  wards 
of  the  town.  Wo  are  nob  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  new  endowments,  but  of  drawing  up  schemes 
for  those  that  exist? — Tlio  endowment  is  licit)  for  you 
if  we  could  have  it  increased. 

5587.  Then  why  not  ask  the  Duke  to  increase  it? 

6588.  l)r.  Traill  (to  Dr.  Rnn/tync). — Yon  said 

you  had  some  entry  from  the  town  books?— I was 
going  to  read  one  or  two  littlo  extracts. 

5589.  If  there  is  anything  connected  witli  the 
school  in  them  we  shall  bo  glad  to  bear  them? — Yes, 
they  are  connected  with  the  school,  and  I would  wish 
you  to  understand  that,  before,  this  endowed  school  we 
are  talking  of,  there  was  a school  there  for  the  higher 
education  of  tho  people  of  Youghal — what  was  called 
the  College.  Tho  College  of  Youghal  was  there  on 
that  very  ground;  tho  very  sclioolhouse  is  built  on 
portion  of  it,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  house  is  built 
on  portion  of  it,  and  the  present.  Mrs.  Allen’s  house 
was  portion  of  the  old  College  of  Youghal. 

5590.  What  became  of  that? — It  was  transferred 
to  the  Earl  of  Cork.  That  college  was  founded  by 

• what  was  called  the  good  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  1464, 

and  that  college  was  for  tho  purpose  of  educating  the 
people  of  Youghal  in  higher  education.  That  lmd  a 
very  large  establishment — eight  fellows,  a warden, 
professors,  and  very  large  classes — a class  of  at  least 
400  or  500.  Well,  now,  that  establishment  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  with  its  belongings  and 
the  surroundings  attached  to  it.  Various  parishes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Youghal,  and  various  plough- 
lands were  attached  to  the  college  for  the  purposes  of 
its  support.  The  Earl  of  Cork  got  all  that  for  £28. 

, And  I think  it  would  he  no  harm  if  this  was  under- 
stood, because  I am  afraid  people  generally  think  that 
the  Earl  of  Cork  has  been  very  liberal,  and  that  tho 
Duke  of  Devonshire  has  been  very  liberal  in  granting 
to  the  people  here — especially  by  granting  an  increase 
of  £10  a year  to  the  present  stipend,  and  raising  it  from 
£30 to £40.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  got  tbe£10  additional. 
There  is  an  idea  that  the  Earl  of  Cork  has  been  very 
liberal,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  granting  this 
increase ; but  if  you  remember  that  the  Earl  of  Cork 


by  this  procedure  for  £28  got  up  something  like  £400 
or  £500  Irish  a year,  the  liberality  will  not  be  so  ap- 
parent. I shall  read  from  the  records — the  annals  of 
the  town — from,  I believe,  the  only  copy  in  exist- 
ence, on  this  point.  It  is,  I believo,  the  only  perfect 
copy  in  existence.  In  1464,  date  27th  of  December— I 
just  merely  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  tho  founda- 
tion and  the  existence  of  the  college  on  the  very 
ground  we  are  talking  of. 

5591.  It  is  called  “The  College’’  still? — Yes,  the 
college  is  a house  in  itself — distinct.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  w;is  the  warden’s  house  of  that  college,  and 
the  very  ground  upon  which  the  present  school  is 
built  was  the  very  ground  where  the  schools  of  the 
college  existed  ; so  that  this  vory  school  was  built  by 
the  Earl  of  Cork  on  that  ground.  And  I shall  show 
you  that  an  ordor  that  ho  should  build  that,  made  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  dated  the  27th  December 
1464.  It  was  tho  f<  uindation  of  tho  College  of  Youghal 
by  this  noblemau — the  8th  Earl  of  Desmond — and, 
as  I have  said,  the  community  consisted  of  a warden, 
eight  fellows,  aud  with  a donation  of  £600  a year  at 
that  date,  a very  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  The 
house  or  collego  was  endowed  with  certain  parsonages 
and  vicarages  for  the  purposes  of  its  support.  It  had 
eight  fellows,  a warden,  twelve  professors,  and  a large 
number  of  pupils.  You  will  hardly  believe  it,  that 
for  .£28  this  clever  filibuster  that  came  over  here  with 
his  silken  hose  and  slashed  doublet — as  he  tells  us  him- 
self, arriving  in  Dublin  with  a few  pounds  in  his  pocket 
— for  £28  managed  to  acquire  this  college. 

5592.  To  whom  did  he  pay  this  £28  ? — He  paid  the 

£28  to  a Mr.  Joue3,  who  derived  it  from  his  own 
uncle — from  the  E:irl  of  Cork’s  own  uncle — Dr,  Boyle, 
the  Bishop  of  Cork.  He  was  made  Bishop  by  the 
Earl  of  Cork.  Well,  he  was  warden  of  the  college, 
and  as  warden  sold  it 

5593.  How  much  was  the  income? — About  £600  a 
year  at  that  dato. 

5591.  Why  didn’t  Mr.  Jones  keep  that? — Mr.  Jones 
was  one  of  the  personal  entourat/e  of  the  Earl.  All 
I can  tell  you  is  that  Dr.  Boyle,  tho  Bishop  of  Cork, 
iis  warden,  transferred  the  college  to  Mr.  J ones,  and 
Mr.  Jones  sold  it  to  tho  Earl  of  Cork  for  £28. 

5595.  At  what  (bite  1 — The  dato  of  that  Transfer 
was,  I think,  1612.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  transferred 
it  to  tho  Earl  of  Cork  for  £1,000.  Sir  Walter 
ltaloigh,  on  the  attainder  of  tho  last  Earl  of  Desmond, 
acquired  half  of  tho  great  earl’s  estate,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  County  of  Cork,  tho  County  of  Water- 
ford, ami  the  County  of  Kerry,  and  lie  transferred  all 
this  for  £1,000. 

0596.  Which  entire  sum  Sir  Walter  never  got? — 
lie  only  got  £500.  Tho  very  year  he  left  Youghal  on 
his  last  West  Indian  expedition  he  sailed  out  of 
Youghal.  Wo  have  a strong  suspicion  that  the  Earl 
of  Cork  supplied  him  witli  the  bad  pork  which  was 
part  payment  of  tho  £1,500.  Now,  what  I would 
draw  your  attention  to  is  this — this  is  vory  remark- 
able— I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  tho  Earl  of  Cork,  who  so  graciously,  so  gene- 
rously, und  so  liberally,  according  to  existing  notions, 
founded  this  endowed  school,  and  who  out  of  his 
own  private  purse  gave  a £30  a year  to  the  master 
and  usher  to  educate  the  poor  of  Youghal— I want  to 
show  you  under  what  circumstances  he  had  to  pay 
that.  After  the  Earl  of  Cork  was  in  possession  of 
these  vast  estates  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  col- 
lege that  belonged  to  the  people  of  Youghal,  that  was 
founded  by  the  8th  Earl  of  Desmond  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  ppople  of  Youghal.  There  were  sums 
granted,  and  various  endowments  for  the  benefit  an 
education  of  the  people  of  Youghal.  Well,  after  e 
Earl  of  Cork  had  acquired  that  college  for 
had  acquired  the  estates  of  Sir  Walter  Rale.g  0 
£1,500,  there  was  » strong  suspicion  that  the  Bari  o 
Cork  was  not  duly  carrying  out  the  various  benenc 
that  were  for  the  people  of  the  town — the  poor  P®°P 
of  the  town.  A complaint  was  lodged  before  the 
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Deputy  that  the  Earl  of  Cork  had  failed  to  properly 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  Youghol, 
and  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  Yougbal 
as  he  was  hound  to,  under  the  estates  he  had  acquired, 
by  the  attainted  Earl  of  Desmond. 

5597.  Dr.  Tuaill. — To  -whom  was  the  complaint 
made  t-— Lord  Wentworth,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  day.  On  that  complaint  this  followed,  and  I quote 
from  the  municipal  records  of  Youghol,  in  1634: — 

“Lord  Wentworth,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  hath 
summoned  the  Karl  of  Cork,  Governor  of  Youghal,  to  ap- 
pear in  the  High  Court  of  Castle  Clmmber,  Dublin,  where 
Sir  William  Reeves,  Attorney-General,  exhibited  a very 
serious  Bill  against  him  and  the  Bishops  of  Cork  and  Water- 
ford, who  wore  charged  with  assisting  Lord  Cork  to  gain 
and  keep  illegal  possession  of  the  College  of  Youghal  and 
its  revenues,  the  said  Bill  stated  that  the  Earl  hath  by  mis- 
representations, for  £28,  got  possession  of  the  college  from 
one  Jones,  who  held  it  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  the 
said  Eurl  prevailed  on  Iris  relation,  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  to 
deliver  up  the  Seal  Charter  and  the  other  records  of  said 
college  to  him,  which  lie  still  detained,  and  procured  a deal 
of  conveyance  from  hiui  of  the  said  college  mid  its  large 
revenues,  that  not  yet  wishing  to  directly  take  possession  of 
these,  be  caused  the  said  bishop  to  continue  :is  warden,  and 
two  or  three  persons  as  fellows,  allowing  them  for  some  time 
a small  salary  to  support  than,  but  did  not  allow  them  to  liie 
in  the  college  as  entitled  to,  but  used  it  himself  as  a dwell- 
ing house,  the  said  Earl  was  also  charged  with  preventing 
any  new  election  when  a vacancy  occurred,  so  that  by  time 
he  became  invested  with  the  patronage,  revenue,  warden - 
ship,  and  sole  right  of  the  Follows,  that  ho  discharged  the 
ancient  collector  of  the  College  rents,  and  obtained  an 
assignment  from  Sir  Janies  Fullerton  of  the  revenues  for  a 
small  consideration,  but.  who  Imd  only  Letters  Patent 
granted  him  to  possess  concealed  lands.  That  Michael,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Liamorc,  although  be  undertook  to  make  no  com- 
promise with  the  said  Earl  in  this  matter,  yet,  in  a meeting 
with  the  Bishop  of  Cork  consented  to  make  up  the  matter 
with  said  Earl  about  said  College,  on  consideration  of 
said  Earl  paying  forty  marks  to  the  warden  anil  £20 
annually  to  the  Fellows,  and  that’ soon  after  the  Karl 
procured  a grant  of  the  College  by  Patent,  by  all  of  which 
methods  he  still  continues  in  possession  of  its  rovunues  to  the 
value  of  £800  a year,  besides  the  advowsons  and  oblations  of 
the  churches.  The  Attorney-General  prayed  that  the  Earl  a 
Patent  may  bo  cancelled  by  the  King’s  prerogative,  and 
that  condign  punishment  be  indicted  upon  the  Karl  and  the 
said  Bishops  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  Tito  Earl  pleaded 
that  he  had  a fair  answer  to  the  Attorney-General's  Bill, 
he  denied  turning  out  the  Fellows,  lie  acknowledged  having 
lived  in  the  College,  lie  denied  having  refused  to  restore 
the  seal  and  deeds,  except  once,  ho  admit  toil  having  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  warden  and  Follows  about  said 
College,  that  he  lmd  doubled  their  stipends  uni  procured  a 
grant  by  Letters  Patent  of  patronage  of  said  College  from 
the  King  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  over,  that  ho  hud  repaired 
the  church.  The  Lord  Deputy,  Lord  Wentworth,  then 
had  it  conveyed  I o the  Karl  of  Cork,  that  ho  had  lie  tier 
leave  the  settlement  of  the  matter  to  him  extra  judicially, 
or  that  he  would  line  him  .£30,000,  have  bis  Patent  can- 
celled, anil  deprive  him  of  bis  ollieo  of  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  Ireland.  My  Ixird  Cork  submitted  to  abide  by  the  Lord 
Deputy's  arbitration,  who  awarded  him  to  pay  a fine  of 
£15,000  to  the  King,  for  the  issues  and  profits  which  be 
had  enjoyed  quietly  for  over  thirty  years.  He  also  seized 
the  advowsons  and  patronages  of  the  churches  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  leaving  the  Earl  only  the  college  resi- 
dence with  the  demesne  and  lands  at  Youghal.  The  Earl 
undertook  to  found  a school  at  Youghal,  to  settle  £20  a 
year  on  its  master  and  £10  a year  for  nesher,  also  to  found 
an  almshouse,  and  to  give  £5  a year  to  every  almsman, 
these  to  he  annual  charges." 

It  is  a very  strong  thing  the  case  against  him.  It 
was  heard  in  the  Chamber  at  Dublin  Castle,  anil  Lord 
Wentworth  was  satisfied  of  the  charges  against  the 
Earl  of  Cork  that  they  were  proved,  and  that  he 
hadn't  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people  of 
Youghal,  nor  for  the  poor  of  Youghal,  according  to 


the  wishes  of  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  whose  lands 
he  held.  Lord  Wentworth  suggested  a compromise 
to  provide  in  some  way  for  the  defaults  he  had 
made,  and  to  provide  for  “ default  to  the  honor  of 
his  lordship  the  King,”  and  the  sagacious  Earl  of 
Cork,  who  thought  it  well  to  accept  the  suggestion 
of  My  Lord  Deputy  Wentworth,  made  the  following 
arrangement  for  the  education  of  the  people  of 
Youghal,  and  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor  of  Youghal 
and  to  satisfy  the  honor  of  his  lordship  the  King, 
he  sent  to  the  King  £30,000,  and  he  settled  £30  a 
year  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people  of 
Youghal — he  settled  £20  on  tho  master  and  £10  on 
the  usher — and  lie  also  established  almshouses — accord- 
ing to  the  Deputy’s  suggestion , and  gave  £5  to  every 
almsman,  and  £5  for  the  repairs  of  the  Manor  house 
for  their  reception — these  being  annual  charges  which 
he  promised  to  make  by  his  last  will — charged  by  him 
on  liis  heirs  for  ever.  I think  I havo  satisfied  you 
that  in  tho  payment  of  £30,000  to  his  honor  the 
King,  and  £5  a year  to  half  a dozen  poor  men— £10  a 
year  to  tho  usher,  and  £20  to  tho  master — I don’t 
think  the  Earl  of  Cork  discharged  his  liabilities  to  the 
poor  and  the  youth  of  Youghal. 

5598.  Have  you  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  college 
of  Youghal  1 — 1464,  by  Thomas,  8th  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. 

5599.  I suppose  Roman  Catholics  attended  it  1 — 
At  that  time  the  only  people  known  in  Youghal  were 
Catholics.  In  1404  there  was  no  Reformation.  The 
college  was  founded  by  Thomas,  8th  Earl  of  Desmond, 
and  confirmed  by  a Bull  of  the  Pope. 

5600.  According  to  this  history  the  present  endow- 
ment really  represents  the  original  endowment  1 — Yes. 
The  present  endowment  represents,  liauded  down  uu 
brokenly,  the  £1500  a year  made  by  Thomas,  8th 
Earl  of  Desmond,  for  the  higher  education.  It  was 
higher  education,  because  there  was  also  lower  educa- 
tion provided  for  tliu  people  of  Youghal  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order,  and  it  was  also  at  that  time  concurrently 
going  on  provided  by  the  same  Desmonds  in  tho  Fran- 
ciscan Priory  or  Smith  Abbey,  os  it  was  called  in  1239. 
Missionaries  of  the  Franciscan  Order  founded  the 
Franciscan  Abbey  and  applied  them  means  to  the 
teaching  of  tho  poor  of  Youghal. 

5601.  What  has  become  of  that? — That  abbey  was 
swallowed  up. 

5602.  Professor  Dougiiertv. — When  you  spoke  of 
the  intoutions  of  the  founder,  were  you  referring  to 
Thomas,  8th  Earl  of  Desmond,  as  the  founder? — 
Yes. 

5603.  You  don't  regard  him  as  the  founder  of  the 
endowment  with  which  we  are  dealing  ? — I do,  because 
I say  that  suggestion  given  by  Lord  Wentworth,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  to  provide  for, 
as  he  was  bound  to  provide  for,  according  to  the 
Desmond  grant,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  of  Youghal ; I say  he  did  so  by  founding  it  on 
that  college,  anil  that  instead  of  tlie  £600  a year  he 
only  gave  up  £30,  in  other  words.  I would  have  the 
greatest  hopes,  if  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  this 
matter  laid  before  him,  if  he  knew  the  liabilities  that 
rested  on  his  vast  possessions  to  provide  for — I don’t 
say  for  the  poor,  for  we  do  that  ourselves.  We 
Catholics  provide  for  our  poor,  but  for  education,  if  he 
granted  some  increase  of  the  original  grant — if  his 
Grace  would  graciously  grant  us  that — then  we  would 
havo  a good  classical  school  in  Youghal  for  all  de- 
nominations, and  that  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
would  join,  as  I would  hope  they  would,  in  a united 
committee. 


Oct  it,  1887. 

Dr.  Charles 
Rnnnyne,  j.r. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Out.  PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY,  OCTOBER  24,  1887. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Fermoy. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq 
LL.D.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretai-y,  N.  D.  Murphy,  junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


ST.  COLMAN’S  COLLEGE,  FERMOY. 


Rev.  William 
Unteb, 


The  Rev.  William  Hutch,  d, 

5604.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  was  St. 
Cohnan’s  College  founded  1 — It  was  founded  in  1858. 
The  buildings  were  then  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Murphy,  the  bishop  ; they  were  completed  about  two 
years  ago,  in  1885. 

5605.  What  amount  of  land  is  attached  to  the 

college! — About  acres. 

5606.  I see  you  are  subject  to  a rent  of  £55  ? — 
Yes,  that  in  the  ground-rent  for  the  college,  that  is  for 
the  entire  portion  within  the  boundary  wall.  There 
were  at  one  time  a number  of  houses  and  small  tene- 
ments on  the  ground,  and  these  were  purchased  up. 

5607.  Have  you  a lease  of  the  ground  1—  I believe 
we  have  no  lease  for  the  entire  ground  within  the 
boundary  walls.  There  are  seven  or  eight  leases 
for  the  small  portion  of  land  included  within  the 
boundary  walls.  That  I mention  in  order  to  give  the 
Commission  an  idea  of  how  the  premises  were  origi- 
nally purchased.  The  houses  that  were  on  the  plot 
were  bought  up  and  demolished. 

5608.  How  much  money  was  expended  in  purchasing 
up  the  site  and  in  building  ? — I have  no  data  to  givo 
lor  the  exact  sum,  but  I should  put  the  cost  at 
£2 0,000  or  thereabouts. 

5609. 1 believe  the  money  for  the  building  was  partly 
collected  throughout  the  diocese  and  partly  drawn 
from  funds  at  tho  Bishop’s  disjiosal  ! — There  were  col- 
lections, and  also  a tax  upon  the  priests. 

5610.  Was  all  the  money  available  expended  on 
the  building  1 — I could  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge, 
but  I am  perfectly  sure  it  was. 

5611.  Yon  have  no  invested  funds  then  1— We  have 
nothing  invested  except  a sum  of  £1,050  invested  in 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  shares ; but 
that  money  was  the  amount  of  several  small  bequests. 
It  is  not  an  endowment. 

5612.  Lord  Justice  Najsil — Was  tho  money  given 
specially  for  the  college! — Yes,  it  was  given  for  tho 
college,  but  it  is  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bishop,  and  he  could  withdraw  it  to-morrow  if  he 
were  so  disposed. 

5613.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  say  the  bishop 
could  withdraw  the  money,  then  it  is  his  property ! — 
There  is  no  obligation  to  leave  it  with  the  college  if 
the  trustees  think  fit  to  withdraw  it. 

5614.  Lord  Justicfc  FitzGibbon. — How  many  trus- 
tees are  there ! — There  are  seven,  including  the  bishop. 
The  trustees  are  the  parish  priest  of  Mallow,  the 
parish  priest  of  Mitclielstown,  the  parish  priest  of 
Kanturk,  the  parish  priest  of  Macroom,  the  parish 
priest  of  Ballymacoda  or  .Lady’s-bridge,  and  the  parish 
priest  of  Midleton.  That  is,  five  vicars  and  one  who 
is  not  a vicar — the  parish  priest  of  Lady’s-bridge  or 
Ballymacoda. 

5615.  Do  you  get  a new  deed  executed  when  there 
is  a change  of  trustees ! — Yea. 

5616.  The  trustees  for  the  building  and  the  funds 
are  not  the  same  1 — No,  I myself  am  a trustee  for  the 
funds  but  not  for  the  building. 

5617.  All  the  trustees  are  exclusively  of  one  deno- 


D.,  sworn,  was  examined. 

mination  7 — All  the  trustees  are  Roman  Catholics. 
The  institution  is  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  a Diocesan 
College,  but  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

5618.  Have  you  no  course  of  theology  in  the  college! 
— No,  although  many  of  the  students  are  aspirants  for 
the  priesthood,  they  merely  read  their  preliminary 
course  for  entrance  to  a theological  college.  They  read 
their  classics,  mathematics,  English,  and  any  modem 
languages  which  thuy  may  choose  to  take  up. 

5619.  Do  they  read  any  mental  philosophy  ?— No, 
there  is  no  mental  philosophy  taught,  but  natural 
philosophy  is  one  of  the  subjects  taught 

6620.  Wlmt  is  the  teaching  staff  of  the  College! — 
Tho  taiching  staff  consists  of  four  lay  professors,  and 
three  clerical  professors.  I do  not  count  myself  on 
tho  teaching  stall’  because  my  other  duties  do  not  allow 
mo  to  do  so. 

5621.  How  are  the  tenching  staff  paid?— The 
clerical  professors  receive  their  board  and  lodgings, 
and  a salary  of  £60  a year. 

5622,  Is  that  provided  out  of  the  fees  ? — Yes.  The 
lay  professors  reside  out,  and  they  have  salaries  averag- 
ing about  £100. 

0023.  What  subjects  do  tliey  teach! — One  of  them 
teaches  classics,  and  two  others  are  confined  to  mathe- 
nmtliics  ; another  of  them,  toiiclies  classics  and  a little 
mathematics ; ono  is  exclusively  for  mathematics. 

5624.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  does  Mr.  Byrne 
teach  1 — Mr.  Byrne  is  rather  a grinder  for  boys,  where 
we  want  them  specially  prepared  for  a matriculation 
or  similar  examinations.  Ho  does  work  of  that  class, 
making  up  boys  for  sjiecial  examinations.  Mr.  Keat- 
ing and  Mr.  Mulcalry  teach  mathematics,  and  so  does 
Mr.  O’Reilly. 

5625.  Does  Mr.  Mulcahy  teach  mathematics  ex- 
clusively ! — Ho  teaches  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  lie  is  a Bachelor  of  Engineering  of  the 
Royal  University. 

5626.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  number 
of  pupils  attend  tbo  college  1 — There  are  ninety-two 
boarders,  and  eighteen  day  boys,  110  altogether. 

5627.  I find  in  1880  the  number  put  down  as  140 
on  the  roll,  of  whom  115  were  boarders.  Has  there 
been  much  fluctuation  in  your  numbers !— For  the 
last  two  years  our  numbers  have  fallen  a little,  but 
our  average  has  been  from  90  to  100  boarders.  For 
the  two  years  before  that,  however,  our  average  was 
from  100  to  118. 

5628.  Your  course  is  the  Intermediate  course,  m 
addition  have  you  any  special  course  ? — We  prepay 
boys  for  tho  preliminary  examination  as  _ sohcitora 
apprentices,  for  llie  matriculation  examinations  of  the 
Royal  University  and  tho  College  of  Surgeons,  hj 
order  to  givo  you  an  idea  of  our  course  I shall  res 
you  a tabulated  result  of  tho  examinations.  For  e 
Intermediate  we  make  all  our  boys  go  in.  For  e 
last  six  years  there  were  obtained  by  the  pupds  wwj. 
school  36  exhibitions  of  a money  value  of 

with  14  first  class  prizes,  14  second  class  prizes,  an 
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C5  third  class  prizes,  making  53  prizes  in  books. 
There  were  also  3 medals  won  for  special  excellency 
in  modern  languages  ; two  ten  pound  money  prizes 
for  snecial  excellency  in  modem  languages  and 
English.  The  whole  of  our  prizes  of  all  kinds  within 
the  six  years  were  99,  including  medals,  prizes, 
exhibitions,  and  all  other  distinctions. 

5629.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Can  you  tell  us  the 
money  value  of  all  these  prizes  ? — Well,  no.  I have 
sent  'all  my  clients  a Christmas  card,  and  in  that 
Christmas  card  all  the  results  of  the  five  years 
previous  are  set  down. 

r 5630.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  money  value  of 
the  total  of  these  pi-izes1! — The  total  money  of  our 
exhibitions  is  £1,775  ; that  is  the  value  of  the  thirty- 
eight  exhibitions.  The  money  value  of  our  hook 
prizes  is  £95.  Then  we  had  £20  special  money  prizes 
for  English  and  modern  languages.  Then  we  got  last 
year  prizes  for  special  excellency  in  Greet,  French, 
and. Italian. 

5631.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  amount 
received  for  results  fees  within  the  same  period  ? — It 
is  on  an  average  something  like  £140  a year.  This 
year  we  expect  £160. 

5632.  The  average  amount  which  your  pupils  gained 
was  £330  a year? — Yes. 

5633.  And  the  average  amount  paid  to  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  institution  in  result  fees  was  only  £140  ? — 
Yes. 

5634.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — From  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view  do  you  think  the  money  is  wisely 
distributed,  so  much  to  the  pupils  and  so  little  for 
results  1 — I believe  it  is  a -wise  thing  to  give  the  pupils 
a good  portion  of  the  money,  because  we  find  that  there 
are  mauy  hoys  who  could  not  educate  themselves  with- 
out the  money.  I have  boys  who  do  not  cost  their 
parents  anything. 

5635.  They  utilize  the  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  education? — Yes. 

5635a.  The  teachers  then  indirectly  get  a portion 
of  the  money  back  for  the  education  of  the  pupils? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

5636.  Do  you  think  that  a wise  plan? — I think 
every  help  ought  to  be  given  to  the  boys.  There  are 
clever  boys  who  are  utterly  unable  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  of  education  without  help  of  this  kind. 
We  are,  I may  say,  giving  money  prizes  of  our  own  at 
the  College  during  the  year.  They  are  small  money 
prizes  to  help  them  on. 

5637.  What  fees  do  you  charge? — Thirty-three 
guineas  a year  for  boarders  over  fourteen,  for  those 
under  fourteen  we  charge  thirty  guineas.  We  make 
a reduction  in  the  ease  of  brothers. 

5638.  What  are  your  fees  for  clay  boys  ? — For  day 
boys  cur  terms,  inclusive  of  books  and  all  other  things, 
are  £7  3s. 

5G39;  Are  all  your  boys  paying  pupils? — They  are 
all  paying  except  one,  and  that  one  is  paying  too, 
because  he  gets  money  prizes  of  out  own.  In  a certain 
sense  he  is  a paying  pupil ; hut  all  the  others  are 
paying  down  cash. 

-5640.  To  what  class  do  your  pupils  belong? — They 
belong  to  different  classes ; some  of  them  are  the 
children  of  professional  men ; the  greater  portion  are 
the  children  of  farmers. 

5641.  From  what  district  of  the  county  do  they 
come? — There  are  twenty-five  boys  from  the  city  ancl 
county  of  Cork,  the  rest  come  from  every  county  in 
Munster. 

, Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  nearest  school 
that  competes  with  you  1— Rockwell  College  I believe 
is  the  nearest. 

5643.  Does  St.  Finbar’s  at  Cork  compete  with  you  1 
— ot.  Finbar’s  is  a day  school. 

5644.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  there  no  school  at 
Mount  Melleray  ? — Yes,  but  the  pupils  do  not  go  in  for 

e Intermediate.  The  hoys  who  go  there  are  mostly 
aspinng  to  be  priests.  The  bulk  of  them  are  preparing 
for  the  priesthood. 


5645.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibron. — Who  has  the 
management  of  this  college? — The  management  is 
entirely  in  my  hands. 

5646.  Do  you  select  the  staff? — Well,  as  far  as  the 
clerical  staff  is  concerned,  the  bishop  has  the  nominal 
appointment,  but  lie  always  gets  me  to  select  them. 
I have  the  appointment  of  the  lay  professors,  but  I 
always  let  the  bishop  know  whom  I am  getting. 

5647.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I believe  you  have  some 
burses  to  pupils  at  your  school  ? — Well,  you  cannot 
call  them  burses.  I hold  a competitive  examination, 
at  which  I offer  three  places  at  the  beginning  of  every 
year  to  the  best  boys  who  present  themselves. 

5648.  Are  there  funds  available  for  these? — No, 
I have  no  funds ; I allot  them  out  of  tho  saving  of 
the  fees.  You  cannot  strictly  call  them  burses. 
They  are  half  free  places. 

5649.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  point  of  fact 
they  are  half  free  education? — Yes,  but  then  that  is 
not  what  I was  asked. 

5650.  Dr.  Tkaill. — Are  they  boys  in  the  school 
when  they  compete  for  these  places? — It  is  before 
they  enter  the  school.  I issue  a programme,  and  the 
boys  come  and  compete.  We  don’t  know  where  the 
boys  are,  and  the  best  boys  won. 

5651.  Do  you  look  to  the  condition  of  their  parents? 
— No  ; we  go  in  for  brains.  We  don’t  mind  anything 
else  hut  brains ; but  we  look  to  character. 

5652.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Does  that  apply  to 
day  boys? — No;  to  hoarders  exclusively.  Day  boys 
are  an  idle  set. 

5653.  Dv.  Traill. — Your  experience  is  that  a 
mixture  of  day  boys  and  boarders  does  not  succeed  ? 
— It  would  bo  better  if  they  were  kept  separate. 

5654.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  find  you  have 
not  the  same  control  over  them  that  you  have  over 
the  boarders? — We  have  no  control  over  the  dayboys 
after  class  hours,  and  they  do  not  study. 

5655.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  ever 
tried  to  get  them  up  after  school  was  over  1 — I would 
not  have  that  mixture  at  all  There  is  a priest  with 
the  boarders  whilst  they  are  in  the  study-hall. 

5656.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — At  present  you  are 
self-supporting,  hut  I suppose  you  find  the  struggle 
rather  severe?— It  is  a tight  struggle,  and  we  depend 
so  much  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the  times.  We 
would  not  have  su  good  a school  but  for  our  success  at 
the  Intermediate  Examinations. 

5657.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Suppose  there  was 
an  endowment  available  for  you,  wliat  do  you  think 
would  be  the  best  way  of  applying  it  ? — I think  for  a 
large  portion  of  it,  the  best  way  to  apply  it  would  be 
in  free  burses. 

5658.  Do  you  consider  the  application  of  funds  for 
free  places  of  general  utility? — I have  noticed  in 
reading  the  reports  that  there  are  a great  many  small 
endowments  scattered  through  the  countiy,  endow- 
ments of  from  £30  to  £40 ; and  I am  of  opinion  that 
these  endowments  in  . connection  with  small  inter- 
mediate schools  do  more  harm  than  good.  Where 
you  have  only  a small  number  of  boys,  you  lack  that 
mental  activity  which  exists  in  a school  where  there 
is  a large  number  of  boys  together.  Boys  coming 
into  contact  with  one  another  educate  each  other 
quite  as  much  as  their  masters  do.  They  discus* 
various  subjects,  and  help  one  another  in  a thousand 
ways.  In  the  second  place,  these  boys  in.  small 
schools  lack  the  stimulus  of  the  keen  competi- 
tion which  exists  among  the  boys  in  a large  school. 
Then  again,  for  an  endowment  of  £30  or  £40  I do 
not  see  how  you  can  get  a competent  man  to  teach 
the  course  of  an  Intermediate  school.  If  you  have 
only  one  master  he  must  be  able  to  teach  English, 
classics,  mathematics,  and  one  modem  language,  and 
no  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  that  will  go  to  a school 
for  the  starvation  salary  of  £40  a year.  I find  that 
at  Charleville  there  is  an  endowment  of  £36,  and  at 
Youghal  there  is  one  of  £30 ; these,  I believe,  were 


Cel.  24  ISS7. 

Rjv.  William 
Hutch,  im- 
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Oo\  24, 1887.  left  free,  they  do  not  belong  to  any  denomination.  I man  who  is  a self-taught  tuan,  and  he  starts  a sort  of 
— think  that  a much  better  utilisation  of  those  funds  a hedge  school. 

Ih'teb  d n."’  tlmn  the  present  one  would  bo  if  they  were  thrown  5G70.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  people  are  probably 

' ’ open  to  the  competition  of  boys  from  Charlevillo  attracted  by  the  title  of  “classical  school  ”1 Yes,  and 

und  Youghal,  who  could  compete  for  them  here.  I the  pupils  are  taught  in  such  a way  that  what  classics 
would  do  it  in  this  way — I would  issue  im  advertise-  they  have  learned  have  to  be  unlearned  when  they 
ment  saying  that  there  would  be  an  examination  for  come  to  a proper  school.  J 

a prize  of  £30,  open  to  boys,  say,  from  Youghal ; let  5071.  You  have  saitl  that  you  were  crammed  when 

all  the  boys  coming  from  that  distinct  compete,  and  a boy  at  one  of  these  schools,  Do  you  share  in  the  gene. 

let  the  best  boy  get  it.  I find  that  at  Kilwortli  there  ral  opinion  which  seems  to  prevail  that  cmmmhifr  was 
is  a small  endowment  of  15  guineas,  by  means  of  this  unknown  until  the  Intermediate  system  was  estab- 
cudowment  help  could  bo  given  to  two  pupils.  I lislied  ! — I find  that  the  people  who  are  attacking 
ill  ink  my  proposal  is  a very  modest  one.  If  this  the  Intermediate  system  avo  those  who  have  not  suc- 
money  were  given  as  free  burses  in  the  college  at  ceedcd  at  it  themselves.  I know  one  school,  the  head- 
Fermoy,  it  would  be  a much  better  use  of  the  funds,  master  of  which  was  giving  instructions  the  first  year 
In  these  wretched  little  schools  you  cannot  get  a com-  the  Intermediate  started  to  all  his  fellow  head-masters 
petent  master,  and  if  yon  do  obtain  ono,  his  henrt  will  throughout  Ireland  as  to  how  they  were  to  conduct 
be  broken  trying  to  work  up  a good  school.  their  schools  so  as  to  got  exhibitions.  He  tiled  it 

5050.  Dr.  Traill. — The  endowment  at  Youghal  himself  for  two  years  aud  failed.  He  did  not  gets 
has  always  been  paid  to  a Protestant  master! — Yes,  single  tiling,  and  he  gave  it  up,  aud  is  now  I believe 
I believe  so.  writing  translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  text-hooks. 

5600.  How  far  is  it  to  Kilworth  from  Fermoy! — I find  that  to  succeed  at  the  Intermediate  cramming 
About  three  miles.  wall  not  do.  You  cannot  cram  a boy  in  advanced 

5661.  How  is  the  endowment  there  applied! — Ido  Greek  or  Latin  composition,  At  the  examination  you 

not  know  what  has  become  of  the  money ; we  have  get  a piece  of  Macaulay  or  Froude  to  turn  into  Greek 
day  pupils  at  the  college  from  that  district.  prose,  or  perhaps  a piece  of  Lingard  for  Latin  prose 

5662.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  the  people  of  these  composition.  How  can  you  cram  a boy  for  that! 

localities  be  satisfied  if  the  funds  were  applied  in  the  5672.  Dr.  Traill. — But  do  many  of  them  succeed 

way  you  suggest? — Of  course  everyone  looks  to  him-  in  doing  that,  in  writing  Greek  and  Latin  prose!— 

self.  I believe  the  people  do  not  know  anything  Yes,  certainly.  We  have  a boy  who  took  a prise  in 

about  many  of  these  endowments.  I believe  they  Latin  prose,  aud  the  same  boy  got  second  place  in  the 

would  be  delighted  if  the  money  were  applied  in  this  list  out  of  all  Ireland.  I will  tell  you  what  you  can 

way.  Of  course  it  is  a matter  for  the  Commission  to  cram — you  can  cram,  the  junior  grade  composition, 

say  whether  the  money  is  more  judiciously  expended  The  junior  grade  composition  is  not  up  to  the  mark, 
iu  Youghal  and  elsewhere  tlian  supplementing  a school  The  grammar  is,  I think,  difficult  enough  ; but  in  the 
ill  ready  established.  composition  they  havo  eighteen  oruineteon  stock  idioms 

5GG3.  Dr.  Tuaill. — Canon  Keller  said  ho  would  that  they  give  out  every  year.  You  can  cram  these,  but 
be  satisfied  to  leave  the  Youghal  endowment  to  tho  you  cauuot  cram  the  compositions  in  the  middle  or 
Protestants  if  by  any  means  the  Christian  Brothers  senior  grades.  The  history  too  is  crammed, 

could  bring  themselves  under  the  Board  of  National  Dr.  Traill.  — History  is  crammed  all  the  world 

Education! — That  may  bo  Canon  Keller’s  view  of  over. 

the  matter.  5673.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Taking  them  all 

5664-.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  pro-  round,  do  you  find  tho  Intermediate  examinations  a 
vision  in  Fermoy  for  primary  education! — Well  J can  test  of  real  scholarship! — Well,  a great  deal  depends 
scarcely  say.  I think  it  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  upon  what  you  mean  by  real  scholarship.  The  Ioter- 
■confine  myself  to  my  own  business.  mediate  is  no  test  of  scholaiship,  in  tho  strict  sense  of 

5665.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Do  you  think  such  tho  word,  up  to  the  ago  of  eighteen,  but  I believe  the 
towns  as  Youghal  and  Midletou  are  sufficiently  large  Intermediate  course  is  an  excellent  foundation  upon 
to  support  a good  classical  school  for  Catholics! — Yes,  which  to  liaso  real  scholarship, 
and  as  yon  mention  the  word  “classical  school,”  I 5074.  Do  you  think  tho  results  of  tho  Intermediate 
may  gay  in  those  places  wlion  the  people  talk  of  olas-  examinations  a fair  test  of  tho  work  done  by  the 

sical  schools  they  think  of  the  system  that  was  in  schools  1 — Certainly  I do. 

vogue  many  years  ago,  when  there  was  nothing  but  5075.  What  has  been  tho  effect  of  the  Intermediate 

hedge  schools.  When  I was  a little  fellow  I was  at  on  your  working  expenses! — It  entails  very  heavy 

■one  of  these  schools,  and  was  taught  some  Latin  and  expense;  much  more  expense  than  before.  Itsoarcely 

Gi-eek,  but  left  absolutely  ignorant  of  English,  matbe-  pays  even  with  our  large  number  taking  the  result 

inatios,  and  everything  else.-'  My  education  was  per-  fees  into  account. 

feebly  ruined.  The  boys  at  these  hedge  schools  were  5070.  In  a smaller  school  there  would  be  less  ex- 
taught  a certain  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  left  pense  ? — t think  so. 

absolutely  ignorant  of  everything  else.  5677.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  mean  that  the 

GG66.  Dr.  Tuaill. — Is  tliore  a school  of  that  sort  amount  of  money  you  getiu  result  fees  does  not  cover 
existing  in  the  neighbourhood  now ! — I have  got  two  tho  expenses ! — Taking  all  into  account,  the  result 
pupils  who  came  from  such  a school  in  Kanturk.  fees  do  not  cover  the  expenses.  You  see  I have  to  get 

These  boys  had  been  reading  Greek  and  Latin.  They  good  professors,  and  if  I have  good  men  I mu3t  pay 

could  repeat  some  of  the  paradigms,  but  they  did  not  them  a corresponding  salary.  It  also  entails  a large 

know  the  five  declensions  in  the  Latin  grammar,  and  expenditure  for  books.  Now  last  year  I expended 

had  no  idea  of  the  stem  formation  or  the  case  over  £10  for  the  best  editions  of  the  text  books  I could 

endings.  They  knew  no  English,  Algebra  or  Euclid,  get.  I bought  Whately’s  edition  of  Bacon’s  Essays, 

and  could  not  spell  ten  words  correctly.  costing  10s.,  for  two  boys  who  were  going  in  for  the 

5667.  What  age  were  these  two  boys  you  have  Intermediate.  I buy  the  beat  editions  I can  get  of 

mentioned  1 — They  were  fourteen.  every  book  for  the  clevor  boys  in  the  class.  I also  buy 

5668.  You  don’t  regard  with  favour  that  kind  of  books  for  the  professors,  which  adds  to  the.  .expense. 

a school !-r-I  look  upon  the  establishment  of  that  class  5678.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  teach 
of  school  as  a curse.  botany !— No,  we  do  not  go  in  for  botany,  we  are 

5069.  Do  yon  think  that  under  the  present  Inter-  badly  in  want  of  apparatus  and  a physical  laboratory 

mediate  scheme  these  boys  could  not  be  pushed  for-  in  order  to  teach  such  subjects.  . 

ward! — These  boys  do  not  go  in  for  the  Interme-  5679.  Are  you  iu  connection  with  South 
diate  examinations.  The  school  is  started  for  the  ton !— No  ; but  we  intend  shortly  to  open  a depan- 
purpose  of  making  things  cheap.  The  people  find  a ment  of  the  College  in  connection  with  South  Kensmg- 
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ton;  we  expect  to  go  in  for  tho  examinations  in  con-  primary  scliool  from  -which  yours  could  be  fed?—  Oct.  24,  isst. 

nection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  next  Nothing  -whatever.  I may  say  that  in  this  town  — 

May.  But  we  are  going  in  only  in  science,  not  in  art  there  are  boys  going  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  HutehTnn ' * 
or  drawing.  who  could  well  afford  to  go  to  mine.  ’ 

5680.  Why  do  you  not  teach  drawing  ' Well  it  is  5690.  Dr.  Traill.— Then  it  is  the  cheapness  of  the 

not  easy  to  get  a competent  person  to  teach  it.  Christian  Brothers’  schools  that  prevents  those  boys 

5681.  But  is  not  drawing  the  foundation  of  all  going  on  to  you  ?— Yes,  it  is.  The  teaching  at  these 

technical  training?— Yes,  but  (Kir  boys  do  not  go  in  schools  is  frequently  too  elementary  to  push  the 

for  technical  training,  and  teaching  drawing  would  boys  on. 

interfere  with  their  Intermediate  course.  The  educa-  5691.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— One  of  the  proposals 
cation  of  our  boys  is  almost  purely  literary.  made  to  us  about  these  small  endowments  was  that 

5682.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  not  drawing  one  of  the  In-  some  of  them  might  be  so  arranged  that  the 

-termedi&te  Examination  subjects  ? — Yes ; but  we  do  school  at  which  the  hoys  were  educated  might  get 

not  send  the  boys  in  on  that  subject.  It  is  difficult,  the  benefit  of  their  result  fees.  For  example,  sup- 
as  I have  said,  to  get  a competent  teacher.  posing  a boy  from  Oharleville  came  here,  was  educated 

5683.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  think  the  here,  and  secured  a certain  number  of  distinctions  at 

Cork  School  of  Art  could  provide  teachers  for  this  part  the  Royal  University  examination,  that  the  school 
oi  the  country  ? — I don’t  think  its  influence  extends  then  would  get  a portion  of  the  endowment  ns  result 
beyond  Cork.  I do  not  see  what  perceptible  influence  fees  for  him  ? — That  would  be  a more  paying  tbino 
it  can  exercise  at  Fermoy.  for  the  school.  I think  it  would  be  better  to  give  the 

5684.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  your  endowment  to  the  school  and  then  invite  boys  of  a 
boys  go  in  for  ? — They  go  in  for  professions.  In  fact,  certain  age  in  from  the  town  of  Cbarleville  to  compete 
the  gfeat  majority  of  our  boys  are  intended  for  a pro-  for  it. 

fessional  career.  I may  mention  that  we  send  up  a 5692.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  are  the 
number  of  our  boys  every  year  for  tho  Matriculation  boys  to  be  taught  for  that  examination  1 — Taught  at 
Examination  of  the  Royal  University.  During  the  home. 

last  six  years  sixty-nine  of  our  students  have  matri-  5693.  Ah,  thnt  is  the  difficulty? — Well,  I do  not 
cukted.  For  the  First  Arts  Examination  we  sent  up  see  why  boys  in  the  sixth  class  at  a National  school 
two  who  passed.  As  a general  rule,  however,  we  do  might  not  compete  for  them.  Wo  find  that  many  of 
not  prepare  them  for  the  Arts  examinations.  Most  of  the  boys  who  come  from  the  National  schools  are 
these  boys  were  aspirants  for  tlie  priesthood.  Five  thoroughly  well  up  in  mathematics, 
out  of  seven  who  matriculated  this  year  were  for  5694.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  limit  the  examin- 
medicime.  ation  to  such  subjects  as  are  taught  to  the  boys  at 

5685.  Professor  Dougherty. — With  which  of  the  National  schools?— The  course  might  be  arranged  to 
grades  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations  would  you  suit  them. 

compare  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Royal  5695.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Any  institution 
University? — Well,  you  must  distinguish  between  established  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a particular 
Honours  and  Pass.  A Junior  Grade  Intermediate  denomination  and  managed  solely  by  members  of  that 
Exhibition  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  tho  denomination  is  exempt  from  our  Act,  except  with 
Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Royal  University ; tho  written  consent  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
and  a Senior  Grade  Exhibition  ought  to  be  able  to  institution.  It  is  plain  that  St.  Col  man’s  College 
matriculate  with  Honours.  is  not  within  our  Act  except  with  the  written  consent 

5686.  Rev.Dr.  Molloy. — You  have  told  us  that  most  of  the  governing  body.  When  that  consent  is  given 

of  your  pupils  are  prepared  for  a professional  career,  tho  only  practical  matter  we  can  do  would  be  to  relieve 

Have  you  considered  what  the  result  would  be  to  the  you  of  the  difficulty  of  making  new  deeds  on  the 

country  from  a multiplication  of  schools  like  yours;  appointment  of  fresh  trustees.  We  could  incorporate 
all  the  educated  youth  of  Ireland  would  be  brought  up  those  who  now  hold  office  and  vest  the  property  in 
to  a professional  career? — Yes,  the  professions  would  them. 

become  overstocked.  A great  niauy  of  iny  pupils  go  5696.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  find  that  the 
in  for  medicine,  but  I tell  them  that  unless  they  are  papers  ofthe  Intermediate  Examinations  are  unequally 

prepared  to  persevere  and  go  into  the  Army  or  Navy  graduated? — Yes,  I do. 

it  is  better  not  to  go  in  for  medicine.  It  is  a very  5G97.  I find  that  a pupil  ot  yours,  in  the  Middle 
good  profession  for  a hoy  if  he  can  afterwards  get  into  Grade  Latin,  takes  only  twelfth  place  with  987  marks 
the  Army  or  Navy,  or  if  ho  goes  out  to  the  Colonies,  out  of  1,200,  and  another  with  968  marks  out  of 
But  the  profession  is  overstocked  at  home;  there  are  1,200,  in  the  Senior  Grade  Latin,  gets  second  place  ? — 
more  doctors  than  there  are  dispensaries  for  them.  Yes,  but  that  boy  in  the  senior  grade  was  an  exeep- 
And  I am  afraid  the  solicitors’  profession  is  also  over-  tionally  clever  boy.  We  find  that  the  papers  are  not 
stocked.  We  have  three  solicitors  in  the  town  of  fairly  graduated  in  difficulty  between  the  different 
Fermoy  who  were  educated  at  the  College.  grades ; and  in  the  same  grade  they  ai-o  not  properly 

5687.  Professor  Doughbrty. — You  have  given  us  graduated  in  difficulty  in  the  same  subjects  in  succeed- 
your  view  of  what  you  call  “ hedge  classical  schools,’’  ing  years.  I find  that  the  mathematical  papers  in  the 
I should  like  to  know  your  opinion  of  those  primary  senior  grade — (bo  Dr.  Traill) — I am  afraid  that  your 
schools  in  which  the  masters  prepare  'boys  for  the  In-  trigonometry  papers  are  too  hard. 

termediate  Examinations?— I do  not  consider  the  Dr.  Traill. — I did  not  set  the  paper  in  trigono- 
masters  of  primary  schools  efficient  or  judicious  inetry. 

teachers  of  classics.  Most  of  them  have  learned  their  Witness. — There  axe  also  complaints  that  the  papers 

classics  themselves,  and  I don’t  believe  a man  can  are  often  set  in  a catchy  way. 
teach  what  he  has  learned  himself.  When  they  teach  5698.  LordJustice  FitzGibbon.— Did  you  find  that, 
these  courses  at  the  primary  schools  they  have  too  in  one  year  in  the  Junior  Grade  French  Examinations, 
many  irons  in  the  fire ; I don’t  think  they  can  be  nearly  everybody  would  get  merit,  and  that  the  same 
worked  together.  There  are  too  few  teachers  in  pupils  the  following  year  in  the  same  subjects  would 
elementary  schools  to  combine  the  primary,  Inter-  not  get  merit  marks  ?— Yes,  that  has  happened, 
mediate,  and  University  courses.  I think  thirty  boys  Sometimes  the  papers  given  out  in  the  Middle  Grade 
are  about  os  many  as  one  man  can  teach.  course  in  Greek  is  compai-atively  hard,  and  last  year 

5688.  Your  opinion  is  then  that  if  the  primary  tho  paper  was  very  little  harder  than  the  Junior 
confine  themselves  to  their  propel-  work  they  Grade  Greek. 

will  have  quite  enough  to  do  ?— Yes.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I am  afraid  they  leave 

5689.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  anything  too  much  to  the  mercy  of  the  examiner. 

to  prevent  the  Christian  Brothers  remaining  a sort  of  5699.  Professor  Doughbrty.  — Do  you  find  that 
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Bov.  William 
Hutch,  D.D. 


your  objections  apply  chiefly  to  the  papers  of  the 
examiners  iu  the  Junior  Grade,  who  are  frequently 
inexperienced? — There  was  a Professor  Davies  who 
was  an  examiner,  and  he  was  a grout  “crux.”  For  a 


longtime  he  seemed  to  pick  out  the  hardest  nouns  and 
words  he  could  find  in  Roby's  Latin  Grammar  and 
expected  the  pupils  to  know  those  words  that  might 
not  be  met  in  years  of  reading.  ^ 


AHERN  AND  BRIT  WAY  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Rev.  John  W.  Eopkins,  Vicar  of  Ahem,  sworn  and  examined. 


Bev.  John  w.  5700.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wliatisthenamc 
Hopkins.  of  the  parish  of  which  you  are  rector  ? — Ahern  and 
Britway.  It  is  a united  palish  ; I am  vicar  of  Ahern 
and  rector  of  Britway. 

5701.  There  is  a school  in  your  parish  with  a small 
endowment  about  which  you  wrote  to  us.  What  is 
the  amount  of  the  endowment  ? — An  acre  of  ground, 
which  was  granted  on  the  22ud  of  April,  1 828,  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  was  granted  to  the 
minister  and  churchwardens. 

5702.  There  is  a schoolkouse  on  the  ground  ? — Yes. 

5703.  That  was  built  by  the  “ Association  for  the 
Discountenancing  of  Vice,”  assisted  by  private  sub- 
scriptions?— Yes. 

5704.  Do  you  know  the  terms  of  the  grant  ? — I 
believe  it  is  held  in  perpetuity  at  the  rent  of  Is.  a year 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5705.  Are  there  money  funds  attached  to  the 
school  ? — None  whatever. 

5706.  What  is  the  exact  name  of  the  school  ? — It 
iB  called  Ahem  and  Britway  Parochial  School. 

5707.  Are  Ahem  and  Britway  separate  parishes  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  distinct  parishes.  Ahern  is  a vicarage 
and  Britway  is  a rectory. 

5708.  When  wore  they  united? — Well  I could  not 
say.  They  have  possibly  been  united  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

5709.  Under  whoso  management  is  the  school  ? — 
It  is  under  my  management  as  the  vicar  of  the 
parish. 

5710.  How  is  the  school  maintained  ? — It  is  main- 
tained by  private  subscriptions. 

571L  1b  the  school  under  tho  National  Board  of 
Education  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

5712.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  are  they  then  colled 
National  schools? — Well,  at  ono  time  the  school  was 
under  the  National  Board  of  Education,  but  I had  a 
dispute  with  tho  Board. 

6713.  What  was  the  dispute  about? — I refused  to 
submit  to  tho  conditions  of  Rule  95  on  the  Board’s 
regulations. 

5714.  What  is  Rule  95  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 
— Rule  95  requires  the  teacher  to  refuse  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  to  any  child  wishing  to  receive  it. 
Well,  the  Commissioners  called  upon  mo  to  compel 
the  teacher  to  adhere  to  that  rule. 

5715.  That  is  not  to  compel  the  children  to  attend 
the  religious  instruction? — Oh,  not  at  all;,  but  to 
compel  tjie  child  to  absent  herself  from  the  religious 
instruction,  and  this  I refused  to  do. 

5716.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  refused  to  compel 
what  child  ? — To  compel  a Roman  Catholic  child  to 
absent  herself  from  the  religious  instruction  if  she  were 
willing  to  attend. 

5717.  That  is,  during  the  time  the  teacher  was 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the  other  children  ? — 

5718.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — What  is  the 
. number  of  children  at  present  upon  the  roll  of  the 

school  ?-vThere  are  at  present  six  upon  the  roll. 

5719.  What  is  the  average  attendance? — Well,  the 
■ average  attendance  is  about  five. 

5720.  Are  the  children  all  members  of  the  same 
family  1 — No ; there  are  children  belonging  to  three 
families  attending  the  school. 

• 5721.  What  means  have  yon  of  paying  the  teacher  ? 

— The  salary  is  joaid  by  means  of  private  subscrip- 
tions. 


5722.  What  is  his  salary  ?— The  teacher  is  receiv- 
ing only  £12  a year,  but  then  ho  teaches  in  Ballv- 
noe  school  also.  He  teaches  in  Bnllynoc  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  ho  comes  and  toadies  three  hours  every 
day  in  the  Ahern  school  in  tho  evening. 

5723.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  nearest  Protestant 
school  ? — Rathcormoc. 

5724.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  farisBally- 
noe  school  from  yours? — I think  about  three  miles, 
and  I believe  it  is  nearer  thou  Rathcormac,  which  I 
have  just  mentioned. 

5725.  Under  whose  management  is  that  school— 
the  one  at  Ballynoe  1 — It  is  under  the  management  of 
the  Protestant  curate. 

5726.  Is  ic  a school  under  tlio National  Board!— No, 
it  is  not 

5727.  How  many  children  are  on  the  roll  at  the 
Ballynoe  school  ? — There  are  ten,  I believe. 

5728.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  children  were  at- 
tending your  school  at  Ahern  when  you  had  the  dis- 
pute with  the  National  Board? — I think  there  were 
three. 

5729.  Professor  Dougherty. — Had  you  any  Roman 
Catholic  children  attending  the  school  at  that  time? — 
Yes,  ono  Roman  Catholic  child. 

5730.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Wliat  was  the  age  of 
the  child  to  whom  yon  refor  ? — I think  she  was  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

5731.  Is  she  attending  tho  school  at  present? — No, 
she  is  not. 

5732.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  a master  or  mistress  that 
is  in  charge  of  the  school  ? — Tt  is  a master. 

5733.  Where  was  he  trained  ? — Under  the  Church 
Education  Society,  hut  I think  he  holds  a certificate 
under  the  National  Board. 

5734.  How  many  children  would  the  school  accom- 
modate?— 1 suppose  it  would  accommodate  Shout  thirty 
pupils. 

5735.  Lord  J nstice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think  the 
okilclren  are  getting  any  useful  education  under  the 
present  arrangement  ? — Well,  I believe  they  are. 

5736.  How  many  Protestant  children  are  in  tho 
parish  who  could  attend  the  school  ? — There  are  about 
ten,  but  there  are  some  children  of  Protestant  gentry 
besides  these. 

5737.  These  children  to  whom  you  have  referred 
are  the  children  of  Protestant  parents  who  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school  ? — They  are  the  children 
of  Protestant  farmers  who  reside  close  to  the  school. 
I may  observe,  gontlemen,  that  a few  years  ago  I 
represented  to  the  “Church  Representative  Body" 
that  the  school  should  he  taken  over  and  placed  under 
the  National  Board  as  a vested  school  for  all  denomi- 
nations in  the  parish.  This  I was  induced  to  do  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  managing  it  os  a small 
parochial  school. 

5738.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— But  what  course  would 
you  adopt  in  that  case  with  regard  to  Rule  95 1—0i 
course,  under  the  circumstances,  I would  Tefose  to 
become  the  manager  ; nor  would  I ask  any  clergyman, 
no  matter  of  what  denomination  in  that  case  to  take 
the  management. 

5739.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Is  the  school  near  your 
church? — Yes,  it  is  near  the  church;  it  is  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  it. 

5740.  What  is  the  nearest  National  school  under 
Roman  Catholic  management  ? — I think  Knockmore 
is  the  nearest. 
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5741.  How  far  is  it  distant! — About  a mile  and 
three-quarters  by  tbo  shortest  road. 

5742.  Lord  Justice  FiizGibbon. — Is  the  district 
a thickly  populated  one! — Not  especially ; but  there 
are  a great  many  Roman  Catholic  children  living  in 
the  district  to  whom  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to 
have  a National  School  thei'e. 

5743.  Dr.  Tkaill. — Is  thei'e  any  layman  living 
near  you  who  would  bike  the  management  of  the 
school  if  it  was  put  under  the  National  Board,  for  all 
denominations  1 — I do  not  think  there  is. 

5744.  Is  there  no  Roman  Catholic  layman  would 
take  the  management  1 — I do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  layman  of  a position  to  bike  the 
management,  sufficiently  close  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

5745.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  direction 
is  it  in,  does  it  lie  towards  Custlelyons  ! — Tt  lies  almost 
due  south  of  it. 

5746.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  the  school  revert  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  if  it  ceases  to  be  used  as  such  ! 

Well,  I could  not  venture  an  opinion  upon  that,  I 

do  not  know. 

5747.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  property 
seems  to  a certain  extent  to  be  derelict  since  the 
Church  Act. 

6748.  Dr.  Traill — Does  the  schoolmaster  reside 
on  the  premises  at  Ahern  ! — No,  he  does  nob 

5746.  But  is  not  the  property  given  in  trust  for  a 
resident  schoolmaster1? — Yes,  I think  that  is  the  case. 
The  schoolmaster  resides  at  the  Ballynoe  school. 

5750.  What  use  is  made  at  present  of  the  residence 
at  the  Ahern  school ! — I let  it  out  in  apartments  to  a 
police  constable  who  is  stationed  there,  and  I apply 
the  rent  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

5751.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  not  con- 
sider that  letting  it  out  in  apartments  in  this  way  is 
a breach  of  the  trust  ! — Well,  I could  not  answer  you 
whether  it  is  a breach  of  the  trust  or  nob 

5752.  Does  tire  policeman  to  whom  you  have  let  the 
premises  hold  under  a yearly  tenancy  1— He  has  signed 
!in  agreement  to  give  up  the  premises  to  mo  whenever 
I want  them. 

5753.  To  whom  do  tlio  Ballynoe  school  premises 
belong  1 — The  Ballynoe  school  premises  are,  I think, 
private  property  ; they  belong  to  Mr.  Nason. 

5754.  Is  Ballynoe  a distinct  parish  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
separate  parish. 

5755.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Could  not  the  endow- 
ment be  more  beneficially  utilised  than  as  it  is 
employed  at  present  ? — It  would  ho  a great  pity  to 
divert  it  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been 
originally  devoted.  Indeed  I believe  a great  wrong 
would  be  thereby  inflicted  upon  the  Protestants  of  the 
parish,  if  the  premises  were  diverted  from  that 
purpose. 

5756.  But  do  you  ever  expect  to  maintain  an 
efficient  school  there  ! — Yes,  I hope  I shall  he  able  to 
maintain  the  school  there. 

5757.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  no  other 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  these  children 
could  go  if  your  school  were  closed1? — I am  afraid 
nob  I fear  if  it  is  closed  they  could  not  attend  any 
olher  school.  Their  residences  are  so  situated  that 
they  could  not  attend  at  any  of  the  National  schools 
of  fie  neighbourhood. 

5758.  The  only  prospect  that  appears  to  me  is  to 
make  it  a National  school  under  such  management  as 
would  attract  the  children  of  other  denominations. 
Supposing  that  to  be  done,  how  many  children  are 
there  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  who  could 
attend  the  school ! — Well,  I cannot  say  exactly,  but 
there  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  Roman  Catholic 
children  to  whom  tlio  school  would  be  a very  great 
advantage. 

5759.  Do  these  children  live  close  to  the  school1? — 
Yes,  there  are  a number  of  them  living  in  the  adjacent 
village. 

6760.  Did  the  Roman  Catholic  children  ever,  as  a 


rule,  attend  the  school! — Oh,  yes  at  one  time  I had 
no  less  than  fourteen  Roman  Catholic  children  attend- 
ing the  school. 

5761.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — VV ere  they  all  learning 
the  Protestant  catechism !— No.  What  I really  ob- 
jected to  with  regard  to  rule  95  was  being  called  upon 
to  refuse  to  give  religious  instruction  to  a child  that 
was  willing  to  i-eceive  it  from  me. 

5762.  Dr.  Traill. — What  sort  of  religious  instruc- 
tion do  you  refer  to ; is  it  the  Scriptures  or  the  Church 
catechism,  or  both!— -Well,  I could  scarcely  answer 
that  question. 

.5763.  Did  the  child  say  that  it  wanted  the  religious 
instruction  1 — I was  simply  called  upon  by  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  to 
direct  the  teacher  not  to  give  religious  instruction  to 
the  child.  The  teacher  had  consulted  me  on  the 
matter. 

5764.  Professor  Dougherty. — Then  the  child  had 
not  beeu  receiving  religious  instruction  ; so,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  case  did  not  really  arise  !— -In  a certain 
sense  it  did  not  arise,  hut  I was  simply  called  upon 
not  to  give  the  religious  instruction. 

5765.  Dr.  Traill. — But  surely  the  parent  of  the 
child  is  the  best  judge  as  to  what  religious  instruction 
the  child  is  to  receive  ? — I maintain  that  a parent  has 
no  right  to  dictate  in  a matter  of  conscience. 

Dr.  Traill. — Oh,  that  is  not  a Protestant  doctrine 
at  all. 

5763.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  very  plain 
that  the  way  in  which  the  property  in  this  school  is 
held  is  not  satisfactory.  The  original  grant  was  to 
the  ministers  and  churchwardens,  but  the  latter  have 
been  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  have  no 
longer  any  legal  existence.  The  cose  of  this  school  is 
exactly  similar  to  hundreds  of  other  schools  throughout 
Ireland.  However,  unless  by  means  of  some  conjoint 
scheme  for  them  all,  I do  not  see  how  wo  can  really  do 
anything  in  the  matter.  If  the  people  in  your  locality 
think  it  of  any  value,  they  could  constitute  a body  to 
tako  over  this,  and  similar  property  ; and  it  is  in  our 
power  to  vest  it  in  that  body,  and  by  giving  tlio  body 
a corporate  character,  to  prevent  any  danger  of  the 
property  becoming  derelict,  and  also  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  transfer.  By  tliis  means  a school,  open  to 
all  denominations,  might  be  established  in  your 
neighbourhood.  The  people  in  your  district  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  schools.  The 
Homan  Catholic  children  have  to  travel  almost  a 
couple  of  miles  to  school.  I desire,  however,  to  say 
tlrnt  in  cases  of  this  kind  we  never  take  the  initiative ; 
we  would  not  press  a scheme  upon  a school  of  this  kind 
where  the  present  trustees  are  unwilling  : however, 
with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body,  the  Act 
empowers  us  to  deal  not  only  with  this  school,  hut 
with  a large  number  of  other  schools  throughout  the 
various  districts  whore  our  Commission  have  been 
holding  sittings. 

5767.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  object  to  have  this 
school  under  Roman  Catholic  management  if  you  were 
allowed  free  access  to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the  Protestant  children! 
— Well,  I would  not  like  to  have  it  solely  under  Roman 
Catholic  management. 

5768.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  are  not  in  favour 
then  of  a mixed  system  of  education ! — I am,  decidedly. 
The  only  thing  in  the  whole  system  of  the  National 
Board  that  I object  to  is  rule  95,  and  I really  believe 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  clergyman 
ought  to  he  bound  by  that  rule. 

5769;  Professor  Dougherty. — Then  you  would 
not  object  to  the  endowment  being  employed  in  the 
most  beneficial  maimer  for  the  children  of  the  district! 
— -I  am  only  anxious  to  see  the  endowment  employed 
to  the  best  advantage. 

5770.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  would  not 
give  the  property  to  the  clergy  of  the  parish  alone,  if 
we  could  find  any  people  of  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  would  take  an  interest  in  the  school,  and 
2 E 2 


Oct  34. 

Eev.  John 
Hopkins. 
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Oct.  31, 18B7 1 its  work.  We  could  vest  the  property  in  a body  of 
R 77  w tlais  kind,  and  give  them  power  to  place  it  under  the 
Hopki^r  National  Board,  and  thus  enable  them  in  that  way  to 
make  the  school  really  useful  to  thepeople  of  the  district. 

Witness. — It  occurs  to  me  that  the  suggestion  which 
you  throw  out,  might  be  effected  by  vesting  the  school 
in  the  local  bench  of  magistrates. 


5771.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  there  no 
resident  gentry  about  the  place  who  would  take  an 
interest  in  the  school  1 — Yes,  there  are  several 

5772.  What  are  their  names  1 — Mr.  Bowles  and 
Mr.  Pine  are  two  who  live  not  very  far  from  the 
place. 


ADAIR  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


Rev.  Thomas  Warren,  sworn. 


Rev.  Thomas  5773.  Lord  JusticeFiTzGiBBON. — You  are,  I believe, 

Warren.  rector  of  Fermoy  ?_Yes. 

5774.  How  long  have  you  been  rector? — For  over 
two  year’s  and  a half. 

5775.  Are  the  Adnir  National  schools  under  your 
management  ? — Yes,  the  schools  are  under  my  manage- 
ment as  rector  of  the  parish. 

5770.  Are  they  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  1 — Yes. 

5777.  How  many  pupils  have  you  on  the  rolls  ? — 
At  present  I think  there  are  fifty-four  pupils  on  tire 
rolls. 

5778.  What  is  the  average  attendance? — The 
average  attendance,  I believe,  is  about  thirty-four. 

5779.  I see  from  the  Report  of  1880,  that  there  is 
an  endowment,  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Beq  uests  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

5780.  How  much  do  you  get  from  them  ? — I get  a 
sum  of  £37  2s.  id.  a year. 

5781.  What  other  funds  have  you  besides  this 
£37  2s.  id.  ? — I get  also  a bequest  of  £6  a year. 

5782.  What  does  that  bequest  arise  from  ? — It  was 
left  by  a lady  in  this  parish,  five  or  six  years  ago,  a 
Miss  Briscoe. 

5783.  By  whom  is  that  annual  beqnest  paid? — It 
is  paid  to  me  by  the  Representative  Church  Body. 

5784.  Is  the  master  paid  by  the  National  Board  ? 
—Yes. 

5785.  How  are  the  premises  held,  is  it  under  a 
lease  1 — Well  the  premises  are  held  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  always  in  them. 

5786.  But  what  is  the  exact  title  by  which  yon 
hold  1 — I could  not  tell  you. 

5787.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  1854,  that  an 
endowment  of  £1,000  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Adair  in  the  year  1814,  which,  with  the  accumulation 
of  interest,  amounted  to  £1,237  9s.,  in  trust  to  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Fermoy, 
and  the  owner  of  the  Fermoy  estate.  Who  at  present 
is  the  owner  of  the  Fermoy  estate  ? — I could  not  tell 
you  anything  about  how  the  endowment  is  left; 
perhaps  the  agent  of  the  estate  would  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  upon  that  matter. 

5788.  Does  anyone  interfere  in  the  management  of 
the  Bchool  except  yon  ? — I have  the  sole  management ; 
no  one  interferes  in  it  except  myself. 


5788.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  there  any  other 
school  in  Fermoy  under  Protestant  management  but 
yours? — No  other. 

5790.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  a copy 
of  the  will  of  the  Ilev  Dr.  Adair? — No,  I have  not  a 
copy  of  the  will ; but  I got  a short  abstract  of  it  from 
which  I saw  that  he  left  £1,000  to  the  schools. 

5791.  Have  you  got  that  abstract  with  you  ?— Yes, 
here  it  is  [hands  in  document]. 

5792.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  know  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adair  rector  of  the  parish  of  Fermoy  1—1 
really  could  not  say  whether  he  was  or  not. 

5793.  The  money  was  left  in  the  year  1814 1— Yes, 
that  is  the  year  I believe. 

5794.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — It  is  by  the 
Representative  Church  Body  that  you  are  paid  the 
other  donation  of  £6  annually? — Yes,  it  is  from 
them  I receive  the  money. 

5795.  You  appear  to  have  parochial  endowments 
of  very  considerable  value  attached  to  these  schools, 
would  you  not  think  it  advantageous  to  lave 
a parochial  body  to  hold  the  property  1— Well,  I do 
not  see  what  advantage  would  be  gained  by  it.  I 
think  that  it  is  managed  very  satisfactorily  at 
present. 

5796.  Dr.  Traill. — It  cannot  be  satisfactory  if  the 
estate  is  changing  hands  ? — Well,  I presume  the  money 
is  safe  where  it  is,  and  I think  it  is  better  not  to  be 
trying  experiments. 

5796a.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  yon  no 
play-ground  attached  to  this  school  ? — Well  at  present 
our  position  is  this.  Wo  have  this  old  school-house 
which  is  somewhat  decayed,  and  an  infant  school 
with  a play-ground  attached  to  it.  Before  I came 
here,  the  latter  school  was  used  solely  as  an  infant 
school ; however,  when  the  school  was  brought  under 
the  National  Board  the  children  were  all  removed  up 
to  the  infant  school  to  which  the  play-ground  i& 
attached. 

5797.  To  what  purpose  is  the  old  school-house  now 
devoted? — We  use  it  for  parochial  meetings  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  parish. 

5798.  How  is  your  infant  school  held? — We  have 
not  a separate  infant  school  now. 

5799.  How  many  curates  are  attached  to  the  parish  t 
— There  are  two  curates  at  present. 


FERMOY  COLLEGE. 


Michael 
Bourke , esq. 


Michael  Bcwrke , esq.,  j.p.,  sworn. 


5800.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yon  are  the 
agent  of  the  Fermoy  estate  ? — Yes. 

5801.  What  is  the  name  of  the  present  owner  ? — 
Sir  R.  J.  Abercromby,  of  Forglen  Aberdeenshire. 

5802.  He  is  the  successor  of  the  purchaser  1 — Yes, 
the  estate  was  purchased  in  1835  from  a Mr.  Anderson, 
who  had  been  a bankrupt. 

5803.  I believe  there  is  a place  called  the  College, 
which  we  have  seen  to-day,  upon  the  property  ? — Yes, 
there  is. 

5804.  It  iH  a large  building  with  about  eleven  acres 
of  ground  attached  to  it  ? — Yes. 


5805.  Over  what  length  of  time  does  your  personal 
knowledge  of  the  college  extend  1 — Web,  something 
over  thirty  years. 

6806.  Has  it  all  that  time  been  a college  ? — It  has. 

5807.  Do  you  remember  who  was  head  master 
during  the  period  to  which  you  have  referred? — I 
think  the  Rev.  Mr,  White  was  one  of  the  first  I 
remember;  then  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fahy,  and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Robinson,  then  there 
were  several  others. 

5808.  Do  you  ever  remember  it  a largo  sohool  ? 
Well,  yes,  I do.  In  fact  I was  at  school  there  my- 
self, and  we  had  at  that  time,  I believe,  nearly  ninety 
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boarders,  and  between,  I think,  twenty  and  thirty 

Who  was  then  the  head  master  1 — Mr.  "White 
was  then  the  head  master. 

5810.  When  did  it  cease  to  be  a large  school  ? — 
Well,  it  continued  to  be  a large  school  until  recent 
years'.  There  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  who  had 
s good  school,  then  he  was  succeeded  by  two  or  three 
who  died.  The  last  head  master  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lan<r]ey,  and  I had  to  take  the  college  from  his 

representatives. 

5811.  Did  the  people  who  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Fahy  hold  leases  I— No,  they  held  the  premises  merely 
by  agreements. 

5812.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Were  they  written 
agreements  ? — Yes. 

5813.  And  for  what  terms  were  the  premises  held 
under  these  written  agreements  ? — Well,  the  terms 
were  various.  Dr.  Fahy  held  under  an  agreement 
for  twenty  years. 

5814.  Was  there  a rent  reserved  under  the  lease  1 
—Yes,  it  was  subject  to  a yearly  rent  of  £80. 

5815.  Did  all  the  successors  of  Dr.  Fahy  pay  rent  1 
—Yes,  I received  rent  from  each  of  the  schoolmasters 
who  held  the  premises. 

5815a.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Was  the  gym- 
nasium which  we  saw  when  we  visited  the  premises 
this  morning  put  up  by  you  or  by  one  of  the  head 
masters? — That  gymnasium  to  which  you  refer  wjs 
erected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berry,  a late  head  master. 


5816.  Was  it  erected  at  his  own  expense? — Yes.  Out.  u.  isb 

5817.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berry 

give  up  the  premises  ? — Well,  he  got  on  so  well  here  Uoutke,  esq. 
that  he  thought  he  would  do  better  at  "Portarlington, 
and  he  made  a mistake. 

5818.  How  many  pupils  had  Mr.  Berry  ? — I think 
he  had  about  40  boarders. 

5819.  And  you  think  if  he  had  remained  hero  he 
would  have  succeeded  better  than  at  Por  tar  ling  ton  ? — 

Well,  I think  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  he 
had  remained  here. 

5820.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  school  is 
now  vacant ; is  it  subject  to  any  trust  ? — No,  it  is  not 
subject  to  any  trust — at  present  it  is  in  my  hands  as 
agent  of  the  estate. 

5821.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  any  endowment? 

— No ; that  is  the  worst  of  it 

5822.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  you  would  willingly 
grant  a lease  of  the  school  if  any  endowments  were 
provided  for  it? — Yes,  I would  willingly  grant  a lease. 

5823.  Supposing  the  school  were  re-established, 
what  number  of  ilay  boys  could  you  get  to  it? — Well, 

Dr.  Hutch  occupies  the  post  so  well  that  there  is 
scarcely  room  for  a second  school  at  which  day  boys 
might  attend. 

5824.  Were  there  no  day  boys  coming  in  from  the 
country  to  the  school  when  you  attended  it  yourself  ? 

— Indeed,  I could  scarcely  say  j I myself  was  a boarder, 
and  I was  so  very  young  at  the  time  that  I cannot 
remember  exactly  whether  there  were  or  not. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  FERMOY. 
Rev.  P.  J.  O'Callaghan,  Administrator  of  the  Parish  of  Formoy,  sworn. 


5883.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  there  mot  some  Bev.PJ. 
guarantee  given  to  the  Christian  Brothers  before  they  O’Callaghan, 
undertake  to  start  a school? — Yes,  I may  say  that 
there  was  such  a guarantee  here.  The  Brothers  must 
be  maintained  if  they  art!  to  conduct  the  school.  It 
has  been  a matter  of  arrangement  that  this  salary  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Christian  Brothers.  I pay  them 
myself  regularly. 

5834.  The  school  fees  are  devoted  to  paying  monitors 
and  buying  books  ? — I believe  so,  but  I have  no  control 
over  them  in  that  matter. 

5835.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  tell  us 
the  attendance  there  ? — I have  never  seen  the  rolls 
myself,  nor  did  I ever  learn  the  exact  number,  but  I 
have  always  been  under  tbe  impression  that  the 
numbers  on  the  roll  would  be  about  250  or  260,  about  • 

130  I should  say  in  each  school ; I think,  however, 
there  might  be  somo  more  in  the  lower  school  than  in 

the  upper. 

5836.  There  appears  to  be  ample  provision,  on  the 
terms  at  which  it  can  be  got,  at  St.  Colman’s  College, 
for  a high  class  education? — Yes. 

5837.  Dr.  Traill. — What  guarantee  have  yon,, 
when  you  have  no  control  over  the  management,  that 
the  work  by  the  Christian  Brothers  is  well  done  ? — I 
have  no  right  at  all  to  interfere  in  the  management ; 
the  schools  are  entirely  under  the  management  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  my  part  is  to  find  the  funds  for- 
the  Brothers’  salaries. 

5838.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  what  class, 
does  your  teacher  belong,  under  the  National  Board  ? 

— He  is  a third  class  teacher. 

5839.  Is. he  trained? — No,  but  he  is  an  efficient 


5825.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  provision 
is  there  for  the  primary  education  of  boys  under 
Roman  Catholic  management  in  the  town? — We  have 
got  a school  managed  and  taught  by  the  Cluistian 
Brothers. 

5826.  Is  that  the  only  school  ? — No,  we  have  a 
school  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, at  the  other  side  of  the  town. 

5827.  Then  the  Christian  Brothers  have  children 
only  from  one  quarter  of  the  town  ? — Well,  there  is 
no  distinction  made  as  to  the  locality  from  which  the 
children  come,  but  I may  say  that  one  side  of  the  town 
is  supplied  by  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools. 

5828.  If  there  is  no  distinction  made  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  town,  what  makes  the  distinction  ? — 
The  distinction  is  simply  this,  the  schools  aro  in  dif- 
ferent positions.  The  old  National  School  of  Fermoy 
is  a school  at  present  under  the  charge  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers. 

5829.  When  was  it  taken  from  under  the  control 
of  the  National  Board  ? — I think  it  was  in  the  year 
1863  it  was  taken  from  the  National  Booz’d  and 
given  over  to  the  Christian  Brothers  ; for  a consider- 
able time  after  this  period  we  had  no  primary  Catholic 
school  in  the  town  under  the  control  of  the  National 
Board.  In  the  year  1877  or  1878,  1 am  not  exactly 
sure  which,  the  then  Administrator  of  the  perish  of 
Fermoy  purchased  the  interest  of  a house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  town,  as  lie  found  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  were  not  large  enough  for  the  school 
accommodation  of  the  Catholic  boys  of  the  town.  He 
purchased  the  interest  in  this  house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town,  and  got  it  put  into  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  and  it  has  been  since  that  period 
worked  in  connection  with  the  National  Board. 

6830.  What  staff  have  the  Christian  Brothers  got  ? 
There  are  two  teaching  brothers,  and  there  is  also  a 
lay  brother  with  them. 

5831.  What  Balary  do  you  pay  them  1 — I pay  them 
out  of  our  gate  collection  £120  a year,  and  they  have 
a house  of  residence  free  of  rent. 

5832.  Then  the  salary  is  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions?— Yes,  it  is  all  raised  out  of  voluntary 
contributions. 


man. 

5840.  What  salary  has  he  got  ? — He  has  the  Board, 
salary  of  £35,  in  other  words,  his  class  salary,  his  school! 
pence,  and  in  addition  two-third  of  the  result  fees. 

5841.  What  is  the  number  of  pupils  at  present  on 
your  rolls  ? — 1 think  the  number  on  tbe  rolls  now 
would  be  about  150,  something  more  than  half  the 
attendance  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools. 

5842.  What  is  the  provision  for  tbe  teaching  of 
girls  in  the  parish? — We  have  two  other  schools; 
they  are  mixed  schools. 
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Ort.  54,  i8sr.  5843.  Are  these  in  the  town  ? — One  is  close  to  the 
Bov  p"j  town,  the  other  about  three  miles  out. 

O'Cnllagban.  5844.  Are  these  ordinary  rural  National  Schools? 

— Yes,  bub  they  are  mixed  schools;  both  girls  and 
boys  attend  them. 

5845.  What  provision  is  there  for  the  intermediate 
education  of  girls? — There  is  a girls’  day  school  in 
connection  with  Loretto  Convent. 

5846.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  take  boarders 
as  well  as  day  pupils  at  the  Loretto  Convent? — Yes, 
there  are  a good  many  boarders,  but  the  number  of 
day  pupils  attending  i8  not  very  large. 

5847.  Dr.  Trails. — How  many  boarders  are 
attending  the  convent  school  ? — I think  about  sixty 
or  seventy ; but  I am  not  quite  sure  about  the  number. 


5848.  Is  there  no  school  in  connection  with  the 
convent  under  the  National  Board  1— Yes,  there  is 
large  school  in  connection  with  the  National  Board 
The  Presentation  Nuns  have  a large  National  School 
on  their  premises. 

5840.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  Do  you  know 
the  numbers  on  the  roll  ?— There  would  be,  I think 
about  590  on  the  rolls.  There  are  some  of  these 
infant  boys  about  seventy  or  eighty,  I believe. 

5850.  Including  both  infants  and  girls  can  you  tell 
us  what  would  be  the  average  daily  attendance  ?— The 
average  daily  attendance  including  both  infant  boys 
and  girls  would  be  about  450. 


oct.  u,  mi.  PUBLIC  SITTIN G — TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1887. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Lismore. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  M.D.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


*LISMORE  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 


R.  II.  Power , Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  sworn  and  examined. 


R.  H.  Power.  5851.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  arc  tho 
endowments  of  the  Lismore  Endowed  School  ? — Tho 
school  was  founded  under  the  will  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cork,  in  1 642,  which  provided  for  the  payment,  yearly, 
of  £20  sterling  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Free  School 
at  Lismore,  £10  to  the  usher. 

5852.  Js  this  the  only  foundation  that  you  know  of 
which  is  attached  to  this  school  at  Lismore? — Yes, 
that  is  the  only  foundation  that  the  school  appears  to 
have  had ; at  least  it  is  tho  only  foundation  that  we 
have  been  able  to  trace. 

5853.  In  whom  are  the  school  premises  vested? — 
They  are  vested,  in  the  Duke  who  lets  them 
-to  the  head  master  of  the  school. 

5854.  Are  the  premises  kept  in  repair  by  the  Duke? 
— Yes,  the  Duke  keeps  them  in  repair,  hut  I think  he 
is  not  obliged  to  do  so. 

5855.  What  do  the  premises  consist  of? — They  are 
very  extensive ; there  is  accommodation  for  fully  fifty 
boarders ; there  is  a small  extent  of  land ; there  is  a 
playground  and  garden.  The  Duke  also  lets  accom- 
modation laud  to  the  extent  of  twenty-three  acres  at 
a low  rent. 

5856.  That  is  at  a lower  rent  than  it  would  other- 
wise bring? — Yes,  at  a lower  rent. 

5857.  Who  is  the  present  head  master  of  the  school? 
— The  present  head  master  is  Dr.  Wright. 

5858.  When  was  he  appointed? — He  has  only  been 
appointed  very  recently.  He  has  been  here  only  since 
last  February. 

5859.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Does  the  Duke  execute 
any  instrument  when  appointing  the  head  master  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a written  appointment.  It  is  similar  to 
what  you  saw  at  Yougha.1. 

5860.  I think  you  and  the  Dean  of  Lismore  are 
appointed  visitors  of  the  school  by  the  Duke ; have 
you  ever  visited  the  school  in  your  official  capacity  ? — 
We  visit  the  school  occasionally,  and  if  we  found  a 
complaint  made  by  any  of  the  boys  we  would  investi- 
gate it. 

5861 . Do  you  then  visit  the  school  in  company  with 
the  Dean  of  Lismore  ? — Well,  no,  not  as  a regular 
thing,  but  I have  been  there  two  or  three  times  with 

him. 

5862.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 


liow  long  this  power  of  visitation  has  been  in  exist- 
ence?— Previously  to  Dr.  Wright's  appointment 
there  were  no  visitors  at  all. 

5863.  I Blip] ioso  you  know  that  the  Commission  of 
1 854  reported  that  the  school  was  in  a very  deplorable 
state  1 — Yes,  I heard  so. 

5864.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  take  any  part  whatever  in  tho  management 
of  the  school  ? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

5865.  Professor  Dougherty Was  there  never  at 

any  time  a local  committee  taking  an  interest  in  the 
management  of  the  school  ? — There  never  was  at  any 
tune,  I believe,  a local  committee.  I may  mention 
that  since  1864  the  school  was  quite  flourishing;  in 
recent  times  there  were  thirty-four  boarders  there. 

5866.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  tho  school  is  open  to 
all  ProtcBtont  denominations,  and  that  you  have  boys 
of  the  various  Protestant  denominations  attending  the 
school  ? — As  regards  that,  I could  not  answer  exactly, 
but  Dr.  Wright,  the  head  master,  is  here,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  give  you  evidence  as  to  that  point. 

5867.  Lord  Justico  Naish. — I see  in  the  report  of 
1879  that  there  was  this  schoolhouse  given  to  the 
school? — I do  not  know  as  to  that,  there  was  no 
mention  in  Lord  Cork’s  will. 

5868.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —Are  the  present 
almshouses  the  some  as  those  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
the  Earl  of  Cork? — No,  they  are  not.  The  present 
aJmshouBes  have  taken  the  place  of  those  erected  by 
the  Earl  of  Cork. 

5869.  Is  the  schoolhouse  tho  same  building  as  that 
mentioned  by  the  Earl’s  will? — No,  the  school  build- 
ings are  not  the  same  The  present  buildings  are 
much  more  modern. 

5870.  Is  the  site  the  same  ? — Well,  I am  not  sure 
of  that ; they  may  be  on  the  same  site  as  the  school 
in  Lord  Cork’s  time.  I have  brought  up  here  an  old 
account  book  which  contains  entries  relating  to  the 
school  in  the  years  1639  and  1640.  Perhaps  the 
members  of  the  Commission  would  like  to  see  it 
(account  book  handed  in). 

'5871.  Is  this  the  first  payment  to  the  schoolmaster 
at  Lismore  that  you  know  of? — That  is  the  first  tha 
we  have  so  far  been  able  to  trace.  Yon  will  see  tha 
it  is  called  the  Free  School  at  Lismore,  but  so  far  as 
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■we  can  find  out  there  never  were  at  any  time  any  free 
cholavs.  The  handwriting  iu  the  hook  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  letter  I showed  you  at  Batnlon. 

5872.  But  it  is  called  “ The  Free  School  at  Lis- 

move  i!  j Yes,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  out 

anything  about  the  free  scholars. 

5873.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Commissioners,  in 
1854,  report  that  the  master  of  the  Lisiuoro  School 


had  converted  a free  school  into  a private  one  t — Well, 
the  Duke  never  sent  any  scholars  there  as  free  scholars, 
as  far  ns  we  are  aware.  It  is  called  in  all  those  accounts 
“ The  Free  School  at  Lismore." 

5874.  But  as  far  ns  you  know  free  pupils  were  never 
received  1 — Yes,  that  is  the  case.  I never  knew  of 
free  pupils. 


Wm.  Wriglit , lt..d.,  Head  Master  of  the  Lismore  Endowed  School,  sworn. 

75  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  wore  you  5895.  You  took  your  degree  there  ? — Yes,  I 


appointed  head  master  ? — I was  appointed  in  February 

5873.  When  you  came  here  what  was  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  school  ? — I opened  with  one 
boarder  and  four  day  boys. 

5877.  In  February,  1879,  there  appear  to  have  been 
forty  pupils  attending  the  school — thirty-five  boarders 
and  five  day  boys.  Do  you  know  when  the  attendance 

fell  off1} I do  not  know  anything  whatever  of  the 

previous  history  of  the  school. 

5878.  How  many  day  boys  and  boarders  have  you 
at  the  school  now?— I have  at  present  five  hoarders 
and  ten  day  hoys. 

3879.  Where  do  the  boarders  come  from  ? — They 
come  from  various  districts — some  come  from  Kil- 
kenny, some  from  Waterford,  and  some  from  the 
County  of  Cork. 

5880.  Are  the  day  boys  all  from  Lismore  1 — Yes, 
all  are  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lismore. 

5881.  What  are  your  fees  for  boarders  ? — I charge 
from  £35  to  £42  per  annum  for  the  boarders. 

5882.  And  what  for  day  boys?  — From  eight 
guineas  to  ten  guineas. 

5883.  What  is  the  course  of  education  pursued  in 
your  school? — The  general  course  which  is  taught  in 
all  collegiate  schools — English,  French,  Mathematics, 
Greek  and  Latin. 

5884.  Have  you  any  assistants  ? — I have  one 
assistant  at  present.  When  I came  my  numbers  were 
so  small  I did  not  require  one. 

5885.  What  docs  tlio  assistant  master  teach  ? — He 
teaches  the  English  subjects. 

5880.  Do  you  prepare  the  boys  for  the  Intermediate 
Examinations? — We  arc  not  specially  preparing  the 
pupils  for  the  Intermediate.  Last  year  I had  so  very 
few  hoys  that  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  to  send  them 
in  for  the  examinations.  This  year  I have  some  boys, 
but  my  numbers  altogether  arc  small,  so  I have  but 
few  to  send. 

5887.  Dr.  Trails. — What  is  the  nearest  centre  to 
which  you  can  send  your  boys? — Duugarvan  or  Fer- 
moy.  I think  there  is  a centre  at  both  places. 

5888.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  get  this 
rentcharge  of  £30,  Irish  ? — Yes,  that  bus  been  paid  to 
me. 

5889.  What  other  emoluments  have  you  got? — I 
hold  twenty-three  acres  of  land  at  a reduced  rent  from 
year  to  year  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

5890.  Dr.  Traill. — What  rent  do  you  pay  for 
those  twenty-three  acres  1 — I pay  £25  for  the  twenty- 
three  acres. 

5891.  Are  the  premises  all  kept  in  repair  by  the 
Duke  1— -Yes. 

5892.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  regulation 
of  the  scale  of  fees  for  day  boys  and  boarders  entirely 
left  in  your  own  hands  ? — There  has  been  no  inter- 
ference by  anyone  in  that  matter  since  I became  head 
master  of  the  school. 

5893.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  the  lands  only  while 
you  are  head  master  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  I have  signed 
a written  agreement  for  thorn  to  that  effect. 

• , 5894.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  what  Univer- 
sity are  you  a graduate  ?— I belong  to  Trinity  College. 


graduated  b.a.  iu  1S77,  l.lb.  in  1881,  and  I took  my 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  1882. 

5896.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  teacliing  ? 
— I have  been  engaged  in  teacliing  for  several  years. 

5897.  What  are  the  other  schools  at  which  you 
have  taught  1 — I was  head  master  at  Downpatrick 
before  I came  here  for  over  three  years. 

5898.  Did  you  come  from  the  school  at  Downpatrick 
to  assume  duties  as  head  master  here  ? — No,  not 
directly.  I came  home  from  New  Zealand.  I had 
been  abroad  for  some  time  in  the  colonies,  and  when 
I came  back  from  the  colonies  I was  appointed  head 
master  here. 

5899.  Do  yon  see  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
enlarging  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  school 
here  nt  Lismore  ? — Well,  I see  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  a good  school  at  Lismore.  It  is  as  good 
a position  for  a school  of  its  class  as  any  in  the  south, 
of  Ireland. 

5900.  What  means  do  you  intend  to  take  so 
as  to  increase  the  number  of  your  boys  ? — I hope  to 
advertise  largely  the  successes  of  the  boys  when  I get 
it  more  into  working  order,  and  by  this  means  to 
attract  pupils  to  the  school.  I am  determined  to 
spare  no  effort  to  restore  tlio  College  to  a state  of 
efficiency,  and  to  give  public  proof  of  successful 
working  and  management. 

5901.  Have  you  had  as  yet  any  successes  with  your 
pupils  iu  the  examinations? — Oh,  yes,  one  of  my  boys 
succeeded  lately  in  winning  a place  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland;  another  of  them  passed  direct  from  the 
school  into  a theological  college  in  England,  St.  Bee’s, 
another  pupil  passed  into  one  of  the  medical  schools  in 
Dublin.  All  these  boys  succeeded  since  I came  to 
tho  school. 

5909.  To  what  religious  denominations  do  your  boys 
belong  ? — To  only  one  denomination  now,  tho  Church 
of  Ireland,  but  the  school  is  open  to  all  denominations, 
there  is  no  restriction  that  I Ree  on  tho  pupils  as  to 
wlrnt  religious  persuasion  -they  belong,  and  no  objection 
to  me  receiving  any  pupil. 

5908.  We  understand  that  the  Dean  of  Lismore 
and  Mr.  Power  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  tlio  school  ? 
— Yes,  and  I am  always  glad  to  see  them. 

5904.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  you  had  a local 
committee  to  visit  the  school  and  take  an  interest 
in  its  management? — I do  not  think  it  would  bo 
of  much  advantage  to  the  school.  I believe  when 
a school  has  to  depend  upon  a local  committee,  for  its 
successful  working,  its  existence  is  very  precarious. 

5905.  Dr.  Traill. — Had  you  not  a local  committee 
in  connection  with  tho  school  at  Downpatrick  ?— I did 
not  find  that  it  benefited  the  school  much. 

5906.  Professor  Dougherty.— Do  you  not  think 
it  mivkt  aid  you  in  the  way  of  obtaining  subscriptions 
and  endowments?— I think  tho  school  would  pay  me 
as  well  without  a guarantee. 

5907.  Then  you  would  prefer  to  work  the  school 

without  tho  assistance  or  interference  of  any  commit- 
tee?—Yes.  I would  rather  have  the  school  without 

a local  committee  of  management. 


Oct.  25,lKti7. 
R.  H.  Power. 


Wm,  Wriglit, 

LLD. 
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Oct.  is.  if  a". 

Very  Rev  Dr. 
Brougham. 


Very  Rev,  Dr,  Brougham , Dean  of  Lismore,  sworn. 


5908.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  are  the 
Dean  of  Lismore  1 — Yes. 

5908a.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Lismore  1 — Over 
ten  years. 

5909.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  have  been  the  fortunes 
of  this  school  during  those  years  ? — Yes,  I can.  There 
was  a very  fair  attendance  of  boys  at  the  school — I 
think  about  thirty  was  tire  number — when  I came 
here  first.  I believe  the  school  then  failed  financially. 
My  idea  is,  that  the  cause  of  its  failure  was  that  the 
then  head-inaster  had  fur  too  many  assistant  masters. 
Thero  were  three  assistant  masters,  one  a Cambridge 
iftan,  another  an  Oxford  man,  and  the  other  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  Civil  Service ; ho  was 
a classical  master  I think.  I do  not  believe  that  the 
school  was  able  to  pay  all  this  staff ; I think  it  broke 
down  from  that  cause.  The  first  assistant  master  was 
appointed  head-master  as  soon  as  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I have  referred,  and  whose  namo  was  Gillon, 
had  left  the  school. 

Mr  R.  II.  Power. — Mr.  Gillon  was  head-master 
in  1872,  and  at  that  time  the  school  appears  to  have 
had  lorty  pupils  at  that  period. 

ti  ilnme. — T do  not  know  positively  that  it  was  the 
cause,  hut  I think  it  was  that  financial  shortness 
which  caused  Mr.  Gillon  to  throw  up  the  school ; 
but,  as  I have  said,  1 do  not  know  positively  that  it 
was  so  ; that,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  cause. 

5910.  Professor  Douoherty. — Was  there  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  the 
school  1 — None  that  I am  awaro  of;  thero  was  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  master. 

5911.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
anything  about  the  way.  in  which  lie  left;  did  he 
resign  1 — I think  he  resigned  about  1879. 

5912.  What  became  of  the  school  when  Mr.  Gil- 
len’s chief  iissistant  master  took  it  ? — When  the  head 
assistant,  whose  name  was  Mr.  Honey,  took  charge 
of  thn  school,  he  found  it  at  low-water  mark,  and 
worked  it  up  and  had  about  thirty  boarders.  But  he 
fell  into  tho  opposite  error,  I think,  to  that  into  which 
his  predecessor  fell,  and  instead  of  having  too  manv 
assistants  lie  had  too  few  and  was  changing  them  too 
often.  A man  wonld  come  in  the  middle  of  term, 
and  perhaps  leave  tho  school  before  its  closes,  and  so 
on.  Tho  school  went  on  very  well  till  about  a year 
and  a half  ago  ; in  fact  tho  school  was  a tolerably  good 
one  about  J uly  twelve  months,  then  it  collapsed.  Mr. 
Honey  thinking  it  no  longer  paid  him,  resigned.  The 
school  was  left  without  a master  for  about  a year. 
Mr.  Power,  tho  agont  for  tho  estate,  then  advertised 
for  a master,  and  appointed  tho  present  master,  Dr. 
Wright  Dr.  Wright  found  the  boys  all  dispersed, 
and  has  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  a school  together. 
Some  of  tho  boys  have  gone  to  Tipperary  school,  and  it 
was  very  up-hill  work  in  getting  the  boarders 
together. 

6913.  Have  any  of  the  former  boarders,  who  were 
there  in  Mr.  Honey’s  time,  come  back  to  Dr.  Wright? 
— Yes,  two,  and  he  has  got  brothers  of  boys  who 
were  under  Mr.  Honey’s  charge.  He  has  got  all  the 
Protestant  day  boys  he  could  possibly  expect  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lismore. 

5914.  Then  there  aro  not,  within  your  knowledge, 
more  than  ten  Protestant  boys  in  the  town  of  Lismore 
who  could  attend  the  school  as  day  pupils  ? — Well,  I 
think  that  would  be  about  the  number. 

5915.  Dr.  Traill — Could  Protestant  boys  from 
the  immediate  country  district  nob  attend  the  sohool 
as  day  boys  1 — Yes,  boys  might  come  from  Cappoquin, 
Gappagh,  or  Dungavvau ; they  could,  I think,  come 
by  train  so  as  to  be  in  timo  for  morning  schooL 

5916.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon-. — We  could  find 
no  school  under  Protestant  management  in  Formoy ; 
might  you  not  expect  boys  from  Fermoy  to  come 
here? — Yes,  we  might  expect  them  very  well. 

5917.  Professor  Dougherty. — All  the  boys  at 


present  attending  the  school  belong  to  tho  Church  • 
are  there  Methodist  or  Presbyterian  boys  who  might 
come  to  the  school  ? — Well,  I could  not  say.  S 

5918.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Wright  thnt  it  would 
not  assist  the  school  to  have  a committee  of  local 
gentlemen  who  would  take  an  interest  in  its  manage- 
ment ?— That  is  my  opinion  too,  and  I am  strengthened 
in  it  by  tho  opinion  of  Mr.  Ourrey.  I think  the  school 
would  work  better  without  any  committee. 

5919.  Well  our  experience  has  been  that  nearly  all 
the  successful  schools  in  the  North  have  local  com- 
mittees of  management? — As  far  as  I know  about 
this  school  a man  was  appointed  head  master,  and 
then  loft  to  sinlc  or  swim  as  best  he  could,  that  was 
before  tho  appointment  of  Dr.  Wright. 

5920.  Exactly,  there  was  no  control  whatever ; no 
body  to  interfere  ? — Indeed  it  might  be  better  to  have 
a couple  of  visitors.  In  the  late  head  master’s  time 
thero  was  no  body  to  interfere. 

5921.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a local 
committee  ? — I think  that  I,  as  Dean  of  Lismore 
and  Rector  of  the  parish,  and  Mr.  Power,  as  the 
agent  and  representative  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
would  be  a suitable  pair  of  visitors  to  look  after  the 
school. 

5922.  Dr.  Wright  says  he  would  not  care  to  have 
any  local  committee  interfering  with  the  management 
of  the  school? — Well  he  did  not.  object  to  us  when  we 
were  appointed  visitors,  he  said  he  was  glad  wo  were 
appointed.  We  have  never  had  to  investigate  any 
complaint. 

5923.  What  are  your  duties  as  visitors?" — Mr. 
Power  looks  after  tho  repairs  and  other  matters  of 
that  nature,  aud  I look  after  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  boys.  I have  all  the  boys  once  a week  for  reli- 
gious instruction. 

0924.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  you  not 
bo  in  favour  of  enlarging  the  number  of  visitors!— I 
think  Mr.  Power  and  I aro  well  enough  able  to  manage 
the  sohool  as  visitors. 

5925.  But  you  have  no  locus  standi  os  far  ns  I can 
see  ? — I cannot  say. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  evidence  amounts  to 
this,  that  you  approve  highly  of  a local  committee 
consisting  of  yourself  aud  Mr.  Power. 

5920.  Professor  Dougiierty. — You  wouldnot think 
of  appointing  members  of  any  other  religious  denom- 
ination than  your  own  to  serve  on  the  committee? — I 
don’t  know  that  there  are  boys  of  any  other  religious 
denomination  to  attend  the  school. 

6927.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wouldnot  those 
mistakes  in  the  management  of  the  school,  to  which 
you  'have  before  referred,  have  been  prevented  by  visits 
from  a managing  committee  ? — If  I had  been  a visitor 
at  the  time  I would  have  stopped  them. 

5928.  I think  it  would  bo  much  better  if  the  Dean 
of  Lismore  aud  Mr.  Power,  as  agent  of  the  Duke,  had 
legal  power  to  act  as  visitors  in  the  sohool  ? — I think 
so  too. 

5929.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  have 
some  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  attending  the  school  to 
work  along  with  you? — I think  in  matters  of  this 
kind  a small  committee  works  best. ' 

5930.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  no  hope 
of  being  able  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils,  excep 
from  boys  belonging  to  your  own  church?— I do  no 
know  of  any  others  to  come. 

5931.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Is  there  any  other 
classical  school  in  Lismore? — I do  not  know  of  one; 
unless  they  teach  classics  at  the  Christian  Brothers. 

5932.  Have  the  Presbyterians  any  classical  school 
in  Lismore  ?— No.  I do  not  know  of  any  Presbyterian 
boys  in  Lismore  or  neighbourhood,  who  woul 
likely  to  go  to  a classical  school. 

5933.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy.— You  say  the  school  u 
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open  to  all  religions  denominations ; but  in  point  of 
fact  do  any  Roman  CathoUe  children  attend  it! 

Dr.  Wright. — There  are  none  at  present. 

Witness. — The  head  master  informs  me  that  he  has 
three  private  pupils  who  are  Roman  Catholics.  They 
come  after  school  hours. 

5934.  But  there  are  no  Roman  Catholic  children 
going  to  the  school  3 — No. 

5935.  Then  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of 


Lismore  get  no  advantage  whatever  from  the  endow-  Oci.  as.  isst. 
mentl  — 

Dr.  IF right. — If  they  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it,  Brougham.  ' 
the  school  is  quite  open  to  them. 

5936.  Lord  Justice  FitzGlbbox. — Are  you  giving 
the  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  who,  you  say,  are  private 
pupils,  the  same  education  as  the  other  boys  in  the 
school  1 — Yes. 


Rev.  J.  M'Keown,  Presbyterian  Minister,  sworn. 


5937.  Lord  Justice  FitzGidbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  in  Lismore  1 — Over  twenty-three  years. 

5938.  Has  there  been  during  all  that  time  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Lismore! — Yes,  and 
there  is  still  ft  Presbyterian  congregation  in  it. 

5939.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Presbyterian 
population! — I minister  over  a district  twenty-five 
miles  long  by  twenty-five  miles  broad,  and  to  a 
congregation  including  Reventy  or  eighty  indivi- 
duals. We  have  twenty-five  communicants  on  the  roll. 

5940.  Are  there  any  individuals  in  your  congrega- 
tion who  v'ant  intermediate  education  for  their 
children! — I cannot  say  that  I know  of  any  at 
present. 

5941.  Havo  there  been  any  such  individuals  during 
your  ministry! — Yes,  at  one  time  there  were  six 
Presbyterian  boys  at  the  Lismore  school. 

5942.  When  was  that? — During  the  time  that  a 
Presbyterian  was  head  master  of  the  school.  Mr. 
Patterson  was  then  the  head  master. 

5943.  Can  you  give  vis  any  suggestions  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
school! — No.  When  I came  here  to  Lismore  about 
twenty-three  yours  ago  there  was  no  school;  the 
place  was  held  by  a gentleman,  who  was  a layman, 
and  he  had  no  school  for  several  years,  but  he  had 
had  at  one  time,  as  his  assistant  masters,  some  well 
known  men,  among  others,  Dr.  M1  Taggart,  and  some 
others ; afterwards  the  school  fell  away,  and  the  then 
head  master  had  a sinecure  till  his  death.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  was  then  pleased  to  appoint  Mr. 
Patterson  head  master  of  the  school,  and  be  had  at 
one  time  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  boys  attending  the 
school. 

5944.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  he  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man?— No,  he  was  not  ordained  as  a clergyman,  but 
he  had  passed  through  College,  and  had  been  licensed, 
but  was  not  attached  to  any  congregation.  He 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  at  Lismore. 

5945.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  give  us 
any  suggestion  as  to  tiro  causes  of  the  fluctuations  in 
the  numbers ? — Well,  no;  I think  the  school  during 
Mr.  Honey’s  time  was  a groat  success,  lie  had  thirty- 
five  boarders,  and  this  too  after  the  previous  history 
of  the  school.  Mr.  Honey  was  organist  at  the 
cathedral,  and  (lid  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  Iris 
position,  and  I think  lie  determined  to  return  to 
England,  and  so  he  did  not  care  to  work  hard 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  school.  Dr.  Wright  has 
only  been  lately  appointed,  and  under  him  the  school 
appears  to  he  doing  fairly  well. 

5946.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  there  none  of  your  boys 
going  to  it? — None  at  present.  On;  of  my  congrega- 
tion was  speaking  to  me  about  it,  but  he  says  the  fees 
are  too  high. 

5947.  What  axe  the  fees  charged  1 — £10,  I think, 
are  the  fees  charged  for  day  boys. 

5948.  What  fees  would  the  member  of  your  con- 
gregation, of  whom  you  have  spoken,  be  willing  to 
P*yi — He  thinks  £1  for  English,  and  some  30s.  a 
quarter  for  English  and  classics  would  be  enough. 

5949.  Does  lie  intend  to  educate  his  son  for  a pro- 
fession ? — He  was  thinking  of  sending  liis  son  to  bo 
educated  as  an  engineer,  and  is  not  particularly  desir- 
ous that  he  should  learn  classics. 

5950.  Why  would  he  not  have  his  son  taught  classics 


as  well  ? — I do  not  know.  I know  he  objects  to  the  Rer,  j. 
fees  as  being  too  dear.  M'Keown. 

5951.  Has  he  spoken  to  Dr.  Wright  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — I do  not  think  he  has.  But  my  recollectiou  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  enables  me  to  say  that  an  educa- 
tion of  a similar  class  to  that  imparted  at  the  Lismore 
School  could  be  obtained  at  the  Academical  Institu- 
tion, Belfast,  for  about  £6  a year. 

5952.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  ever  visit 
this  school  1 — I have  never  visited  it  since  Dr.  Wright 
came,  nor  indeed  since  Mr.  Patterson  left. 

5953.  Do  you  think  the  materials  for  a local  com- 
mittee exist  in  Lismore  ? — Well,  the  school  has  beeu 
ably  managed,  and,  I may  say,  so  generously  managed 
by  tire  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  every  respect,  both  as 
regards  teachers  and  pupils,  that  I for  one  would  be 
prepared  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  nnmbev  of 
years.  May  I he  allowed  to  say  that  I remember, 
years  ago,  when  T was  in  conversation  with  Iris  Grace 
on  the  matter  of  endowed  schools,  that  he  expressed 
an  opinion  to  me  (I  think  it  is  not  a breach  of  confi- 
dence in  publishing  it)  that  he  thought  that  if  an  en- 
dowed school  hod  proved  imsuccessful  in  a certain 
locality,  that  a Royal  Commission  would  be  warranted 
in  appropriating  the  endowment  to  another  place,  where 
it  would  be  likely  to  be  more  successful  and  useful. 

5954.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Bub  the  Royal 
Commission  find  themselves  much  puzzled  when  at 
one  time  a school  with  an  endowment  is  very  success- 
ful, and  nt  another  is  a failure  ? 

Dr.  Wright. — I believe  there  is  material  in  Fevinoy 
and  Lisnrore  for  a good  school,  if  the  Catholics  would 
attend  tire  school  os  they  have  done  in  days  past. 

5955.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  we  can 
help  the  school  to  regain  its  former  states  ? — One  of 
the  ways  would  be  by  the  abolition  of  the  visitors  in 
their  official  capacity  altogether.  Have  no  visitore, 
neither  one  clergyman  nor  another,  then  the  reduction 
of  the  school  fees  to  meet  the  capabilities  of  a larger 
class  of  the  community. 

5956.  If  you  look  at  the  former  reports  you  will 
find  that  when  there  were  no  visitors,  the  school  was 
practically  derelict  ? — Yes,  and  when  there  were  no 
visitors  there  wore  some  35  boarders  at  the  school. 

With  respect  to  free  pupils,  Mr.  Power,  I think,  stated 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  hoarders  being  free 
pupils,  and  getting  their  education  free  at  the  school 
in  tire  past.  I have  no  exact  data  on  which  to  base 
my  statement,  but  I know  I have  often  heard  of-boys 
who  were  free  pupils  at  the  school,  and  were  educated 
free  as  such. 

5957.  Lord  Justice  Nais'h  (to  Mr.  R.  H.  Power).— 

Does  the  Duke  moke  grants  to  any  other  schools  in 
Lismore  except  this  endowed  school  ?-yHe  does.  He 
mnkes  grants  annually  to  the  Christian  Brothers’ 

Schools  and  to  the  National  Schools. 

5958.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  respective  amounts, 
of  these  grants! — To  the  National  Schools  he  sub- 
scribes £20  or  £25,  and  I cannot  say  from  memory- 
what  he  subscribes  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  but  I 
tliink  it  is  £20.  He  subscribes  to  the  Convent  Schools,, 
those  under  the  National  Board,  £20.  lie  also  does- 
some  repairs  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools. 

5959.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  the  Duke  make  auy  dis- 
tinction between  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  hero 
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Oet.  os,  188T.  and  those  at  Youghal? — The  Duke  has  no  property 
nev  " — now  in  Youghal,  hut  to  the  best  of  my  belief  he  does 

M'KeoVn.  subscribe  there  also. 

59GO.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  has  no  pro- 
perty now  in  Youghal  but  the  fishery  ? — No ; when  the 
property  was  sold  the  subscriptions  were  withdrawn. 

59G1.  Professor  Dougherty. — Yon  have  not  got  a 
copy  of  the  advertisement  inviting  candidates  to  apply 
for  the  head-mastership  of  the  school? — No,  I have 
not,  but  I have  got  the  deed  of  appointment. 

59G2.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (reading). — “ The 
Duko  of  Devonsliire  appoints  William  Wright  to  be 
head-master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Lismore.  He 
is  not  to  accept  any  appointment  in  the  Church  or 
otherwise  which  would  interfere  with  his  duty  ns 
master  except  on  Sunday  alone.  He  is  at  any  time  to 
give  up  the  school  premises  on  receiving  proper  notice, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  it  is  lawful  for  the 
Duke  to  take  possession." — This  case  is  very  similar 
to  many  others  which  we  have  heard.  It  strikes  us 
as  being  well  worthy  of  your  consideration  whether 
the  permanence  of  this  school  in  its  present  condition 
might  not  be  secured  by  associating  some  local  gentle- 
men in  the  management.  We  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  of  such  a committee  being  constituted,  and 
would  give  it  all  the  assistance  in  our  power.  Of 
coruse,  if  we  attempted  to  do  anything  against  his 
Grace’s  will  or  without  his  consent,  we  would  be  apt 
to  destroy  tbe  school,  which  is  certainly  no  part  of 


our  duty.  But  if  any  local  committee,  satisfactory  in 
its  constitution  to  all  parties,  could  be  made,  we  would 
be  glad  to  give  effect  to  it.  It  would  be  our  duty  to 
make  provision  with  regard  to  the  rent-charge,  which 
is  the  whole  of  the  endowment,  and  to  secure  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a great  matter 
to  have  such  an  endowment,  and  it  would  he  very 
advantageous  to  have  it  secured  if  the  property 
were  sold,  or  if  one  of  his  Grace’s  successors  wereless 
active  than  he  is  in  the  cause  of  education.  This 
small  endowment,  if  secured,  might  prove  a nucleus 
for  other  endowments.  Another  thing  to  remember 
is,  that  neither  Mr.  Gilliland  nor  Mr.  Honey  seem  to 
liavo  found  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  pupils. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  bo  in  keeping  them. 

The  Dean  of  Lismore. — We  have  now  got  an  excel- 
lent master,  and  I hope  that  in  a short  time  the  school 
will  regain  its  former  position. 

Mr.  if.  II.  Power. — t may  say  that  when  Mr.  Honey 
resigned  he  had  a good  school. 

f)963.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  then  did  he  give  up  the 
school  ? — He  refused  to  take  new  pupils,  and  let  the 
numbers  fall  off. 

59G4.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  our  expe- 
rience tends  to  show  is  that  these  collapses  occur  where 
there  is  no  one  interested  in  the  school — that  is  no 
one  interested  but  the  master.  Then,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  cases  where  several  outsiders  are  interested, 
the  school,  though  at  dead  low  water  perhaps  for  some 
time,  has  gradually  recovered  its  position. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1887. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Clonmel. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
LLJX,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A-,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


•CLONMEL  ENDOWED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


Rev.‘Mervyn 
Le  Ban 
Kennedy 


The  Rev.  Mervyn  Le  Ban  Kennedy,  Head  Master  of  the  Endowed  School,  Clonmel,  sworn. 


5964a.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  were  you 
appointed  to  the  head  mastership  of  Clonmel  Endowed 
School? — October,  1882. 

5964b.  By  whom  were  you  appointed? — I was  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Mountcasliel  and  Lord  Ormond. 

5965.  Were  you  appointed  under  a written  agree- 
ment ? — Yes. 

5966.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  that  agreement  with 
you  ? — No,  hut  I can  easily  obtain  it  for  you. 

5966a.  How  was.  it  you  heard  of  the  vacancy? — X 
saw  an  advertisement  for  a master,  and  I accordingly 
sent  iu  an  application  and  obtained  the  post. 

5967.  Do  you  know  who  had  been  the  master  before 
you  came  ? — Yes,  a Mr.  Hutchinson  he  was  master,  at 
least  so  far  back  as  in  1877. 

5968.  Whatnumber  of  pupils  are  attending  the  school 
■-at  present? — At  present  thereare forty-seven  altogether. 

5969.  What  number  of  these  are  boarders  and  clay 
boys,  respectively  ? — There  are  thirty-six  boarders  and 
eleven  day  boys. 

5970.  Are  tbe  thirty-six  boarders  as  many  as  your 
house  will  accommodate? — Well,  very  nearly  as  many. 

5971.  Where  do  the  boarders  come  from? — From 
all  parts. 

5972.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  pupils  could  you 
accommodate  altogether ; I mean,  without  going  into 
the  private  part  of  the  building  ? — About  forty 
boarders  and  fifteen  or  twenty  day  boys  are  as  many 
as  the  premises  could  accommodate. 

5973.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  your 
terms  for  boarders? — I charge  .£50  for  boys  over 
thirteen,  and  for  boys  under  thirteen  £46. 

* Apperdix  B, 


5974.  Does  this  foe  include  everything? — Yes, 
except  music  and  drawing  with  books. 

5975.  During  the  time  you  have  been  in  charge  has 
the  number  of  day  boys  increased  or  diminished? — First 
increased,  then  diminished. 

6976.  What  was  the  largest  number  of  dayboys 
you  had  at  any  time  ? — I had  twenty-three  day  boys 
at  one  period,  or  somewhere  about  that  number. 

6977.  The  school  seems  to  have  been  founded  “for 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  Protestant  freemen 
of  Clonmel  to  be  taught  gratis.”  How  many  of  the 
sons  of  freemen  of  the  town  have  yon  atj  the  school 
now  ? — There  are  six  free  boys  attending  the  school  at 
the  present  time. 

5978.  How  are  these  boys  admitted  to  the  school? 
— W ell,  simply  in  this  way — sonio  person  applies  to 
me,  whom  I know  to  be  a freeman,  for  the  admission 
of  his  son  as  a free  boy,  and  if  I have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  character  of  the  applicant’s  son  I admit  him. 

5979.  Are  you  bound  to  take  the  son  of  any  peraso 
who  is  a Protestant  freeman? — Yes,  I believe  sa 

5980.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Was  there  any  notice 
in  the  deed  of  your  api>ointment  as  to  the  education 
of  the  sons  of  freemen  1 — Yes,  that  term  was  in  my 
deed  of  appointment. 

5981.  What  emoluments  do  you  receive  from  Hie 
endowment  ? — I get  a salary  of  £250  a year. 

6982.  Do  you  get  anything  in  addition? — I am 
besides  that  entitled  to  receive  the  fees  of  the  paying 
pupils. 

5983.  Then  for  the  sum  of  £250  you  are  expecteu 
to  teach  the  sons  of  the  freemen  of  Clonmel?— For 
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that  sum  I am  bound  to  receive  the  sons  of  freemen 
and  educate  them  gratis. 

5984.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Why  are  there 
so  few  of  the  sons  of  freemen  at  the  school  ? — I really 
do  not  know.  They  vary  from  time  to  time. 
Thera  were  one  or  two  boys  who  came  to  me 
for  a time,  but  after  a time  they  were  taken  away, 
and  were  sent  to  the  Model  School  by  their  parents. 
The  parents  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  little  use 
in  learning  Greek  and  Latin. 

5985.  What  fees  do  you  charge  day  boys? — Wo 
charge  day  boys  £8  or  .£10  a year,  according  as  they 
learn  classics  or  not. 

5986.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  boys  are  not  learn- 
ing classics  ? — There  are  four  boarders  who  are  not 
lea  ning  classics  at  present. 

6987.  And  how  many  day  boys?— Well,  just  now 
there  is  no  day  boy  who  is  not  learning  classics. 

5988.  Then  forty-three  out  of  the  forty-seven  at  the 
school  are  learning  classics  ? — Yea,  I believe  that  is  the 
proportion. 

5989.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.  — Do  you  send 
tout  boys  in  for  the  Intermediate  examinations? — Yes, 
'I  send  the  boys  in  whenever  the  courses  suit  them. 

5990.  Did  yon  send  any  up  this  year  ? — I sent  some. 

5991.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ whenever  tiro  courses 
suit  them  ” ? — Whenever  the  subjects  are  somewhat 
near  our  usual  school  couise.  Some  years  they 
require  special  cramming  for  the  Intermediate. 

5992.  How  is  it  that  one  year1  they  require  cram- 
ming and  another  they  do  not? — Well,  sometimes  I 
had  boys  who  were  too  old,  and  then  I had  others 
who  were  engaged  in  reading  a course  which  would 
not  suit  the  Intermediate  without  talcing  them  away 
from  their  special  work.  But  for  the  future  I hope 
to  arrange  the  school  so  os  to  be  able  to  scad  up  the 
majority  of  the  boys  for  tho  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions. 

5993.  How  many  did  you  send  up  for  this  year’s 
Intermediate  Examinations  ? — I sent  up  eight  this 
year. 

5994.  Did  any  of  them  get  exhibitions  ? — No,  they 
got  no  exhibitions  among  them.  They  all  passed  and 
one  got  a prize. 

5995.  What  grades  did  they  pass  in  ? — Middle  and 
junior.  They  were  mostly  junior  boys,  and  I did  not 
begin  the  special  course  with  them  till  after  Christmas. 

5996.  When  we  were  hero  last  wo  were  told  that 
the  Protestant  freemen  of  Clonmel  wore  limited  in 
number  ? — I do  not  know  anything  about  the  matter. 

6997.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy To  tlioro  a list  kept  of 

the  Protestant  froemen  of  Clonmel? — ! clo  not  know 
of  it,  but  perhaps  the  Town  Clerk  would  know  about 
it,  and  could  produce  it. 

5998.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  any  distinction  made 
in  the  school  between  those  who  aro  free  hoys  and 
those  who  are  not  ? — No  ; there  is  no  distinction  what- 
ever made  between  the  boys  at  the  school. 

5999.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.  — Do  you  know 
anything  as  to  how  the  estate  is  managed? — I know 
110 tiling  whatever  of  the  estate  except  what  I can 
gather  from  the  yearly  reports. 

6000.  Do  the  trustees,  so  far  as  you  know,  take  any 
part  in  its  management?—!  believe  they  cannot;  1 
think  they,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
They  appoint  the  head  master.  All  tlio  rest  is  done 
by  the  Glare-street  Commissioners. 

6001.  .What  do  they  do  with  regard  to  the  repairs, 
to  be  executed  on  the  school  premises  ? — The  only 
thing  they  do  is  to  say  that  they  cannot  give  mo  any 
money;  They  have  given  me  .£90  in  the  last  five 
years  for  repairs  and  improvements  that  had  to  be 
executed  on  the  buildings. 

6002.  Rev.  Dr.  M olloy — Do  they  keep  the  build- 
ul^.^rePair1 — Yes,  they  are  supposed  to  do  so. 

0008.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  get  any 
mouey  from  them  for  the  payment  of  assistant  masters  ? 
~ "one  whatever.  I have  also  to  pay  the  rent  of  a 
encket  field  r J 


6004.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  the  cricket  field  ? 
— £30  a year  for  three  acres. 

6005.  Do  you  hold  it  under  a lease  ? — I am  a yearly 
tenant,  but  can  hold  it  for  a term  of  tlmee  years  if  I 
like.  I rent  it  from  a Mr.  Higgins. 

6006.  Dr.  Traill. — You  are  bound  to  keep  it  in 
grass,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

6007.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  last  state- 
ment we  got  from  the  Commissioners  is,  that  they 
received  £348  11s.,  but  that  the  school  was  in  debt'to 
them  £783  10s.  2d.  ? — I believe  a large  part  of  the  debt 
is  a Government  debt  for  building. 

6008.  Has  that  debt  not  been  cleared  off! I believe 

the  building  debt  1ms  not  been  paid  off. 

6009.  They  say  in  their  last  report  tliat  they  ex- 
pended £75  17s.  Id  in  repairs  executed  in  the  year 
1886  in  the  school  ? — They  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

6010.  Well,  it  is  down  in  their  report? — They  must 
mean  that  item  for  drainage  on  the  estate.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  no  such  expenditure  in  repairs  in  any 
one  year  while  I have  been  at  the  school. 

6011.  Have  you  no  control  over  tho  expenditure? 
— No,  I have  no  control  whatever. 

6012.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  yon  know  how  much 
they  spend  in  repairs  ? — Yes,  it  is  through  me  that  the 
money  is  spent. 

6013.  Can  you  ascertain  for  us  how  much  money 
was  spent  on  the  school  buildings  during  tho  year 
epding  December  31st,  1886? — Yes,  I can. 

6014.  Do  you  know  was  it  less  than  £75  ? — I can- 
not exactly  remember ; but  that  account  puzzles  me. 

6015.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Tho  Commis- 
sioners return  the  school  as  owing  them  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1884,  £225  13s.,  and  on  the 
31st  December,  1885,  the  debt  owing  to  the  Commis- 
sioners is  returned  ns  amounting  to  £616  5s.  lid 
Tho  whole  of  this  great  debt,  except  a sum  of  £225 
odd,  was  run  up  in  two  yearn? — As  to  the  items 
referring  to  salary  which  occur  in  the  account,  1 may 
say,  when  I came  here  at  first,  I was  here  nine  months 
before  I received  any  salary  at  all,  and  than  for  the 
first  year  I got  only  £200. 

6016.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Then  you  have  not 
been  paid  at  the  rate  of  £250  a yearl — No,  not.  for 
the  first  year,  as  I have  said  I only  got  £200  for  that 
year.  1 know  they  refused  to  bind  themselves  to  pay 
me  any  salary  whatever,  unless  they  could  collect  their 
rents,  and  I know  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  in 
the  rents  in  some  years. 

6017.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— -Has  that  sum 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Commissioners  as  a debt 
duo  to  you  ? — Well,  I told  them  that  I would  consider 
it  as  a debt  due  to  me,  but  the  Commissioners  never 
gave  me  any  answer. 

6018.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  know  what  year  there 
were  no  rents? — Yes,  I know  one  year  they  got  no 
rents  whatever. 

6019.  Did  they  recover  that  year’s  rents  ? — I can- 
not say  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I believe  they  did 
not  recover  it  all. 

6020.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know  of 
anybody  in  the  neighbourhood  who  would  be  likely  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  property  and  the  school  if  we 
were  to  vest  it  in  a local  body? — Well,  I believe  the 
estate  is  away  in  the  north  side  of  the  country,  away 
from  here  a number  of  miles. 

6021.  The  estate  is  at  a place  called  Lissenure. 
The  'former  Commission  sent  to  find  out  something 
about  it.  It  appears  that  there  are  690  acres  in  the 
estate  of  which  about  sixty  acres  are  bog.  The  tenants 
were  described  at  that  time  as  very  poor,  and  living  in 
wretched  houses? — I believe  a large  part  of  the  debt 
due  from  the  estate  is  owing  to  the  action  ot  one 
tenant,  against  whom  a decree  has  been  got,  but  who 
resists  payment. 

6022.  Do  you  know  who  is  agent  of  the  property  ? 
— I do  not  know.  Mr.  Owen  was  the  agent  formerly, 
but  he  died  about  two  years  ago. 
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6023.  Do  any  of  your  boarders  come  from  tlie 
county  of  Tipperary  ?— Yes,  about  seven  or  eight  come 
from  that  county. 

6024.  How  many  of  them  come  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  ? — There  are  four  from  the  county  of  Mona- 
ghan, I think  that  is  nil  from  north  of  Dublin. 

6025.  Do  none  of  them  come  from  the  county  of 
Cork  ? — One,  only. 

6026.  Dr.  Traill. — Where  do  the  rest  of  the  boys 
come  from  ; you  have  only  accounted  for  eleven  out  of 
your  thirty-six  boarders?  Of  the  remainder  some 
come  from  the  county  Limerick,  some  from  Galway, 
others  from  Waterford,  Kerry,  and  Mayo. 

6027.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Were  you  engaged  in- 
teaching before  you  came  to  Clonmel? — Yes,  for  some 
time.  I was  at  Drogheda  Grammar  School  for  some 
months. 

6028.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  did  you 
take  your  degree? — I am  a graduate  of  Dublin 
University'. 

6029.  Is  the  school  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington? — No, 
I have  not  put  the  school  in  connection  with  South 
Kensington. 

6030.  Why  have  you  not  established  a connection 
with  it? — Because  my  boys  are  not  of  a class  to  do 
that;  they  generally  take  a liberal  and  classical 
education. 

6031.  Are  there  no  boys  in  the  school  learning 
drawing? — Yes,  there  are  a large  number  of  the  boys 
learning  drawiug.  I have  a very  good  drawing  master. 

6032.  Why  not  put  the  school  into  connection 
with  South  Kensington,  drawing  is  one  of  their 
subjects? — We  could  not  go  into  the  other — South 
Keusingtou  subjects — alone  so  deeply  as  to  make  it 
successful  without  seriously  interfering  with  their 
other  work. 

6033.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  class  of  people 
do  your  boys  generally  come  from? — They  are  ohiefly 
the  sons  of  country  gentry  and  clergy,  that  is  tlio 
boarders. 

6034.  And  the  day  boys?—1 The  majority  are  the 
free  boys,  and  their  fathers  are  principally  merchants 
in  Clonmel. 

6035.  Aad  do  the  parents  of  these  boy3  prefer  a 
classical  education  to  that  -which  could  be  obtained  at 
a good  National  school  in  connection  with  South 
Kensington  ? — Yes,  I think  every  free  boy  iB  learning 
classics. 

6036.  Their  object  then  is  probably  to  go  to  a 
University? — Yes,  generally  that  is  the  case  with 
them. 

6037.  Lord  J ustice  Naistt. — Most  of  the  boys  come 
with  the  intention  of  afterwards  going  to  Trinity 
College  ? — Yes. 

6038.  Have  any  of  them  gone  in  for  the  Royal 
University? — Only  one  has  been  thinking  of  going  in 
for  the  Royal  University. 

6039.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  get  this  report  of 
the  Commissioners  every  year  ? — Yes. 

6040.  Have  you  any  idea  how  that  sum  of  £50 
put  down  in  their  account  as  received  in  1885  dis- 
appears in  1886? — I must  confess  I cannot  ruiderstand 
that  report. 

6041.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  find  the  Intermediate 
course  suitable  for  your  school?  — Yes ; generally. 

6042.  Do  you  find  the  changes  of  the  books  from 
year  to  year  inconvenient?— No,  I cannot  say  that  I do. 

6043.  Do  you  find  the  courses  too  short? — No. 

6044.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  that  respect 
l>etweon  the  junior,  middle,  and  Benior  grades  ? — We 
find  the  junior  and  middle  grade  courses  suitable 
enough  for  our  boys,  but  we  never  send  in  a boy  in 
the  senior  grade,  because  we  find  that  it  interferes 
with  his  University  prospects. 

Dr.  Traill. — We  find  that  the  boys  from  Coleraine 
who  took  exhibitions  and  prizes  at  the  Intermediate 
examinations,  also  took  the  first  places  at  entrance  and 
also  the  flirt  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


6045.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  If  you  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  at  the  results  as  we  have  done 
you  would  find  that  nine-tenth  of  the  boys  who 
distinguish  themselves  at  the  Trinity  College  examina- 
tions are  the  boys  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  Intermediate  examinations? — Very  probably 
at  the  junior  or  even  middle  grade  Intermediate! 
Those  boys  whose  parents  approve  of  their  going  in 
and  whom  the  Intermediate  courses  suit,  I accordingly 
scud  in  for  the  examinations;  but  I have  known 
instances  where  boys  liave  been  deliberately  kept  back 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  course  to  suit  them. 

0046.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — As  regards  the  Inter- 
mediate  course  and  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
it  appears  to  bo  an  established  rule  that  the  bojs  who 
do  best  at  the  Intermediate  do  best  at  the  Uni 
vorsity  ? — I daresay  the  cleverest  boys  would  do  best 
at  both. 

G047.  We  do  notseoths  boys  who  fail  at  the  Interme- 
diate comiug  out  with  honors  at  the  Royal  University. 

G047a.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Are  all  your  boys 
Protestants  ? — At  present  all  the  boarders  belong  to 
the  Irish  Church.  Among  the  day  boys  there  are 
two  boys  either  Presbyterians  or  Methodists,  I really 
do  not  know  to  which  particular  denomination  they 
belong.  I had  one  Roman  Catholic  day  boy  until 
lately. 

6048.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  any 
Presbyterian  toys? — No,  unless  the  two  among  the 
day  pupils  whose  religion  I do  not  know. 

6049.  Do  they  como  to  the  religious  instruction  ?— 
Yes,  their  father  sends  them  to  it;  I know  he  was 
aware  that  they  attended  the  religious  instruction. 

6050.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  religions  instruction 
that  tho  boys  come  to,  in  Scripture  or  Catechism?— 
Scripture  only.  I have  since  heard  that  these  boys 
are  Quakers. 

6051.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  staff  of 
teachers  have  yon  got  at  the  school  ? — My  staff  of 
assistants  is  four. 

G052.  What  subjects  do  they  teach? — One  takes 
Classics  and  English, anotlior  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Soiouce,  a third  French,  German,  Drawing  and  Music, 
and  tho  fourth  takes  general  junior  work. 

6053.  How  many  of  these  are  resident? — All  four 
are  resident. 

6054.  How  many  of  them  are  University  men?  — 
None  of  tlio  masters  I liave  at  present  are  graduates ; 
one  is  an  undergraduate,  and  another  will  be  I exjtect 
in  a very  short  time. 

0035.  What  uro  the  qualifications  of  your  CLissical 
master  ? — His  is  a ]jeouliar  enso ; he  is  a man  who  was 
educated  at  Kiug  Edward  YI.  Grammar  School,  at 
Birmingham,  and  lie  was  recommended  very  highly  to 
me  by  liis  head  master,  who  said  if  he  had  gone  up  to 
Oxford  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  year,  but  he  could  not  afford  to 
go,  and  compelled  to  take  to  teaching. 

6050.  Is  ho  preparing  now  for  the  University?— 
Yes ; he  is  preparing  to  enter  Trinity.  My  mathemar 
tical  master  was  educated  at  Santry,  and  has  had 
experience  in  several  schools  in  England,  and  he  also 
is  preparing  to  enter  Trinity.  My  present  French 
master  is  not  a graduate,  but  my  late  French  teacher 
was  a graduate  of  Marburg.  The  junior  master  is  an 
undergraduate  of  the  Royal  University. 

6057.  What  salaries  do  you  give  them? — On  an 
average  I give  them  £50  a year  and  residence. 

6058.  Who  engages  them? — They  are  engaged  by 
myself. 

6059.  Is  there  anybody  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  tiikes  an  active  interest  in  the  school  ? 
— No ; there  are  several  who  might  be  expected  to 
take  an  interest,  and  one  or  two  whom  I have  vainly 
tried  to  get  to  do  so. 

6060.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  if  you  had  a local  committee  representing 
the  people,  for  whose  benefit  the  school  was  intended  ? • 
— I don’t  think  it  would  mako  any  difference. 
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^061.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  endow- 
ments of  the  school  ?— As  regards  the  endowments,  I 
do  not  know  anything  except  what  is  given  in  the 
printed  report  of  the  Commissioners. 

0062.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  funds  are  running 
down  very  rapidly  1 — So  I believe.  There  are  funds 
lying  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  which 
*e  are  anxious  to  have  applied  to  the  school. 

6063.  If  they  paid  their  debts  they  would  he  unable 
to  spend  anything  on  the  school  for  years. 

Witness. — There  is  a sum  to  the  credit  of  Ballyroan 
which  might  be  used  here. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  the  people  of  Ballyroan 
probably  do  not  want  to  part  with  their  endowment. 

6064.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  account 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  December.  1886,  the 
Commissioners  put  down  the  Clonmel  school  as  owing 
£758  8s.  1 — 1 believe  there  is  some  old  loan  due  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  "Works. 

' 6066.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — When  you  were  appoin- 
ted head  master  did  the  Mayor  of  Clonmel  take  any 
part  in  your  appointment? — No. 

6066.  Do  you  know  was  lie  consulted  about  the 
appointment  ? — Not  by  me. 

6067.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  persons 
in  whom  the  right  of  appointment  is  vested  ? 

6068.  Dr.  Traill. — -But  you  should  be  aware  that 
the  Mayor  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment since  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act? — I believe 
he  is  still  nominally  one  of  the  persons  in  whom  the 
light  of  appointment  vests. 

6069.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I believe  he  is. 

6070.  But  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  put  an 
end  to  his  having  any  such  right  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — When  the  other  two  persons  in 
whom  the  power  of  appointment  vests  agree,  they  are 
sure  of  a majority. 

Dr.  Traill. — But  if  the  third  has  no  legal  status 
there  is  no  use  in  applying  to  him. 

6071.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Mr.  Kennedy). — How  many 
boarders  and  day  boys  did  yon  find  at  the  school 
when  you  came  ? — 1 found  three  boarders  and  seven 
day  boys. 

6072.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now  that  you 
know  the  state  of  affairs,  would  it  not  be  best  for  you 
to  oommunicate  with  the  people  of  Clonmel,  and  got 
them  to  arrange  a committee  formed  say  from  the 
parents  of  the  boys  attending  the  school,  or  of  poisons 
interested  in  education,  as  wo  linvo  proposed? — I 
should  he  very  glad  to  do  so. 

6073.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  happen  to  know 
how  maay  freemen  of  the  city  of  Clonmel  are  now 
living? — I have  no  means  of  giving  you  any  informa- 
tion about  that. 

6074.  Is  there  any  information  available  about 
them — is  there  a list  of  freemen  kept  ? — I suppose  the 
Town  Clerk  could  give  you  information  about  that. 

6075.  Who  is  the  Town  Clerk? — Mr.  Clancy  is  the 
Town  Clerk.  I have  never  seen  tho  list  of  freemen. 

6076.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  think  that 
the  best  possible  way  of  expending  this  endowment  is 
to  maintain  a boarding  school  for  boys  from  all  parts 


of  Ireland,  while  only  some  ten  or  eleven  boys  from 
Clonmel  take  advantage  of  the  school  ?— One  would 
like  that  the  funds  wero  utilised  more  by  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

60 1 7.  Do  you  think  that  a local  governing  body 
would  not  moke  a better  application  of  the  endow- 
ment ? — I do  not  know  that  they  would. 

6077a.  Dr.  Traill.— I suppose,  Mr.  Kennedy,  that 
you  have  plenty  of  accommodation  in  your  class-rooms 
for  the  day  boys  in  addition  to  tho  forty  hoarders?— 
Yos.  By  making  use  of  the  dining-hall  I could  accom- 
modate between  twenty  and  thirty  day  boys. 

6077b.  Professor  Douohkrty.  — Has  there  been  any 

complaint  as  to  your  rate  of  fees  for  day  boys  ? I 

have  had  one  or  two  applications  to  admit  day  boys 
at  lower  fees. 

6078.  Which  do  yon  prefer  to  develop,  your  board- 
ing school  or  your  day  school  ?— Well,  I try  to  develop 
both ; however,  I would  prefer  to  develop  the  board- 
ing school. 

6079.  Do  you  find  it  any  disadvantage  to  have  a 
day  school  in  connection  with  your  boarding  school  ? 
— No,  I cannot  say  that  I do. 

G'  80.  Is  there  any  difference  in  regard  to  social 
position  among  the  boys  attending  your  school? — 
There  is,  and  there  is  not. 

6081.  But  the  tendency  would  be  to  lower  the 
status  of  the  school  if  the  numbers  wero  increased  by 
lowering  tho  fees  ? — I think  it  would. 

G082.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  the  day  boys  the  use  of 
the  playground  ? — Yes. 

6083.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  the  management 

of  a school  a number  of  day  bovs  are  a drawback  ? 

Yes. 

G0S4.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  do  you  not 
think  that  the  day  boys  were  the  object  of  the 
founder’s  intention  ? — I think  that  the  day  boys,  no 
matter  wlmt  their  social  position,  wero  the  original 
object  of  the  endowment. 

G085.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  yon  think  that 
ten  day  boys  represent  the  available  school  population 
for  a school  of  this  class  in  Clonmol  ? — Well,  I can  only 
judge  by  the  results. 

6086.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  with  a Pro- 
testant population  of  1,000  there  must  be  more  than 
that  ? — I cannot  say. 

GO 87.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  free  boys  do  you 
think  you  could  tako  with  the  existing  endowment  ? — 

I never  thought  of  limiting  the  number  of  free  day  boys 
at  all. 

6088.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Your  school  is 
practically  denominational  at  present  ? — What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

G0S9.  Well,  connected  with  the  Church? — Fes. 

6000.  Is  there  auy  objection  to  tliat  on  the  part  of 
Protestants  of  other  denominations? — No,  not  that  I 
know  of ; I had  till  lately  one  Romun  Catholic  boy. 

6091.  Was  he  a day  boy  or  boarder? — He  was  a 
day  boy. 

6092.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  lie  a free  boy?  No,  he 
was  not 


Oct.  26, 1887. 

Rev.  Mervyn 
Le  Baa 
Kennedy. 


Rev.  Latham  Warren,  Rector  of  Clonmel,  sworn. 


6093.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  rector  ? — Nearly  five  years ; something  over 
four  and  a half  years,  I believe. 

6094.  During  that  time  have  you  taken  any  part  in 
the  management  of  the  Clonmel  Endowed  School  ? — 
No.  I know  nothing  about  its  property  or  manage- 
ment. I did  not  feel  that  I bad  any  right  to  interfere 
jrith  the  management  of  the  school ; beyond  knowing 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  head  master,  I have  no  knowledge 
of  the  school. 

6095.  Do  yon  ever  visit  the  school  in  connexion 
+ u re%*0U8  instruction,  which  the  head  master 
told  us  the  boys  receive?— No,  I do  not  visit  the 


school.  One  of  my  curates  goes  there  once  a week ; Rev.  Latham 
he  goes,  I think,  every  Wednesday.  The  boys  come  to  Warnn. 
our  church  for  morning  service,  but  not  for  evening 
worship. 

6096.  Mr.  Kennedy  tells  us  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  management  of  the  estate,  and  that  the 
school  is  entirely  managed  by  himself.  Do  you  not 
think  that  if  some  local  gentlemen  took  an  interest  in 
the  school  it  would  be  beneficial  for  it? — I think  it 
would  be  on  advantage  to  the  head  master. 

6097.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  aware  that  the  en- 
dowment is  “ for  the  sons  of  the  Protestant  Freemen 
of  Clonmel  ” ? — I am  aware  of  that. 
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Oct.  20,  1887. 

K«v.  Latham 
Warren. 


6098.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
Church  popuhctiou  of  Clonmel? — The  Church  popula- 
tion, not  including  the  military,  is  about  870. 

6099.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  numbers  of  the 
other  Protestant  denominations  ? — As  regards  die  dis- 
senting bodies  I do  not  know  their  exact  numbers. 
There  is  a congregation  of  Presbyterians,  one  of  Metho- 
dists ; both  of  them  are  small,  I believe,  but  still  they 
have  established  places  of  worship. 

6100.  Professor  Doughebty. — Is  the  Society  of 
Friends  not  a numerous  body  in  Clonmel  ? — Yes,  they 
are  a strong  body  in  this  town  ; they  liave  an  estab- 
lished niaeting-house ; but  they  were  a very  much 
stronger  body  than  they  are  now.  There  is  a substan- 
tial Protestant  population  in  the  place,  it  might  he 
something  about  1,000.  There  is  n congregation  of 
Plymouth  Brethren. 

6101.  Where  is  this  Protestant  population  getting 
its  education  ? — I know  that  many  of  them  attend  the 
Model  school.  My  curates  go  there  every  Friday 
for  religious  instruction. 

6102.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  children  are  chiefly 
Protestant  at  the  Model  schools? — Yes.  We  have 
about  100  Protestant  children  at  the  Model  schools. 

0103.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  any  of  their 
children  of  a clnas  to  get  a higher  education,  something 
better  than  a National  Sohool  education  ?— If  it  were 
available  for  them  I should  say  there  are  some  such 
children  at  the  Model  school. 

6104.  Dr.  Traill. — The  principal  teacher  of,  your 
school  told  us  that  he  lost  the  majority  of  his  children 
when  they  got  to  the  age  of  fourteen  ; they  then  went 
to  the  Model  school  ? — Yes,  I think  that  is  the  case. 

6105.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Yonr  school  then  is  the 
preparatory  school,  and  the  Model  school  the  finishing 
school  for  tlio  Protestants  of  Clonmel  ? — Y es.  I do  not 
think  wc  have  many  children  over  fourteen,  because 
they  then  go  to  the  Model  school. 

6106.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  if  the  Model  school  wore 
done  away  with,  you  would  have  no  kind  of  a proper 
school  for  the  Protestants  of  Clonmel  ? — No,  1 do  not 
think  we  would 

6107.  Do  you  know  if  the  Earl  of  Mountcasliel 
lias  any  connection  with  Clonmel? — I do  not  know 
anything  of  that. 

6108.  Has  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  any  connection 


at  present  with  the  town  ? — I do  not  t.liint-  SOi  j ^ 
not  think  they  have  any  property  here. 

6109.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Then,  ’ of  the  three 
persons  who  have  the  light  of  appointment  of  the 
head  master,  the  Mayor  of  Clonmel  is  the  only  one 
who  is  connected  with  the  town,  and  lie  is  just  tho 
only  one  who  never  gets  any  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment ? — I cannot  say. 

6110.  Dr.  Traill. — But  you  are  aware  that  the 
Mayor  of  Clonmel  has  no  right,  since  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  to  take  any  part  in  the 
appointment  of  the  head  master? — Is  that  so? 

6111.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  our  duty  to 
try  and  put  the  school  and  properly  under  proper 
supervision.  Can  you  not  find  us  fit  materials  for 
this  purpose  ? — I have  never  thought  of  the  question 
at  aU ; it  is  a difficult  question  to  answer  at  once. 
Nino  years  ago  there  was  a good  enough  interest 
taken  in  the  school. 

6112.  Who  is  the  present  holder  of  the  Ormond 
property? — .Mr.  Bagwell's  predecessor  purchased  the 
property,  but  he  is  away  in  England  at  present. 

6113.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  thero  any  resident  gentry 
who  would  take  an  interest  in  the  school  ? — There  are, 
I think. 

6114.  Could  you  not  get  a body  similar  to  that 
which  they  have  got  at  Monaghan  ?— I am  sure  we 
could.  It  is  a question,  however,  I never  thought  of. 

6115.  Professor  Dougherty.—  Do  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  take  an  interest  in  education  1 
— Yes,  I think  they  do.  I ara  sure  if  we  thought  of 
it  we  could  find  a very  efficient  committee  of  manage- 
ment. 

6116.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  Monaghan 
they  held  a meeting  to  which  all  religious  denomina- 
tions were  invited,  but,  as  a matter  of  feet,  only  the 
Protestants  attended.  They  then  formed  a committee 
and  worked  up  their  school  to  a successful  and  efficient 
state.  When  wo  went  there  we  found  things  in  so 
satisfactory  a condition  that  we  placed  the  school 
ontiroly  in  the  hands  of  the  looul  Board.  It  has  been 
been  proposed  to  follow  the  same  course  here,  and 
from  what  we  found  in  1878  and  1879,  I expected 
that  some  of  tlio  people  here  would  do  tliis  1 — Well,  I 
beliovo  Mr.  Bagwell  would  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter  if  it  were  brought  before  him. 


Gorulcl 

Fitzgerald, 

esq. 


Gerald  Fitzyerald,  Esq.,  Sub-Sheriff  for  the  County  of  Tipperary,  sworn. 


6116a.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mow  long  are 
you  sub-sheriff  of  the  county? — Since  the  beginning  of 
1857. 

6117.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  sohool? — 
I went  to  it ; I was  a former  pupil  of  the  school. 

6118.  How  long  is  that  ago? — I was  thereabout 
the  year  1838,  I think. 

6119.  How  many  pupils  were  there  at  the  school? 
— There  were  about  twenty  l>oarders,  and  about,  I 
suppose,  forty  day  boys. 

6120.  What  denomination  were  they? — The  day 
boys  were  of  all  denominations. 

6121.  At  that  time  was  it  the  only  Intermediate 
school  in  the  town  ? — It  was  the  only  school  of  that 
class  in  the  town  then. 

6122.  Professor  Dougherty. — Who  was  the  head 
mast ei'  then  ? — The  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  he  was  the  father 
of  the  late  Archdeacon  Bell,  of  Waterford  and  of  Tip- 
perary, who  himself  taught  in  the  school. 

6122a.  Who  was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Bell? — Well 
after  that  period  the  school  fell  into  abeyance  for  a 
time ; there  were  two  or  three  masters,  if  I remember 
right,  and  then  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kettlewell.  (?)  He  was  a clevor  man  and  an 


excellent  teacher,  but  he  got  into  difficulties.  Then 
Mr.  Hutchinson  came  as  master,  and  the  school  rose 
again.  I send  my  sod  to  the  school  as  a pupil,  and  ns 
I am  a freeman  Mr.  Hutchinson  would  not  take  any 
fee  from  me  for  my  son  when  I wanted  to  pay  for 
him.  Then  the  sohool  fell  away  again  before  Mr. 
Hutchinson  left. 

6123.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  freemen  of 
Clonmel?  — There  is  a great  number  of  freemen 
Catholics  and  Quakers  and  Presbyterians  ; but  at  the 
time  to  which  I refer  it  was  a great  benefit  being  a 
freeman,  for  then  Clonmel  was  a Parliamentary 
borough.  Now  that  is  all  swept  away,  and  Clonmel 
being  merged  into  the  county,  the  freeman’s  vote  is 
entirely  lost. 

6124.  Did  the  freemen  belong  to  various  Protestant 

denominations ? — All  denominations  of  Protestants 
were  freemen.  . 

G125.  I am  speaking  of  the  Protestant  freemenfor 
the  benefit  of  whose  children  this  school  was  intended, 
did  they  all  belong  to  one  denomination  ? — No,  there 
were  freemen  of  all  denominations;  there  were  Catuo  c 
freemen  as  well  as  Protestant. 

6126.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Then  there  was  no 
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wxrfTiotion  as  to  what  denomination  the  freemen  were 
1 There  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  religion 

Wang- 

6127.  Professor  Dougherty. — I hen  the  school 
never  strictly  denominational  7 — No,  I remember 

wa  0f  all  creeds  at  it. 

6128.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  did  they 
obtain  admission  to  the  freeman’s  roll  of  the  city  1 — 
A.  man  was  admitted  a freeman  by  servitude,  that  is 
by  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  some  trade,  or  by 
■^;ng  the  son  or  grandson  of  a freeman,  or  by  marriage. 

6129.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  there  many  admis- 
sions now  to  die  freeman’s  roll  1 — Since  the  borough 
has  ceased  to  be  a Parliamentary  one,  there  is  not  the 
same  interest  taken  in  getting  made  a freeman.  I 
know  there  were  some  admitted  some  time  ago,  but 
prior  to  the  change  in  the  representation,  before  every 
Parliamentary  election  for  the  borough,  a list  of  the 
freemen  was  published,  and  those  whose  names  were 
on  the  list,  and  were  within  a seven  mile  radius  of  the 
town  were  entitled  to  vote,  but  without  that  radius 
they  could  not  vote. 

6130.  Then  the  only  advantage  in  being  a freeman 
now  is  in  one’s  children  being  admitted  to  this  school  1 
—Yes,  that  is  all. 

6131.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
the  estate  belonging  to  ohe  school  7 — Well,  I do  not 
know  it  very  accurately. 

6132.  Have  you  ever  been  on  it  7 — Yes. 

6133.  Do  you  know  anything  about  its  present  con- 
dition 1—1  am  afraid  that  the  rents  are  not  paid  like 
the  rents  in  a great  many  other  places. 

6134.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Well,  that 
would  require  a long  answer. 

6134a.  Do  you  believe  the  absence  of  any  local  per- 
son interested  in  the  estate  bus  anydiing  to  do  with 
itl — Well,  you  see  the  estate  is  a good  way  from  here. 

6135.  Who  is  the  agent  for  the  property  1—1  believe 
the  agent  is  Mr.  Franks. 

6136.  Where  does  ho  live  7 — He  lives  near  Castle- 
town, Mountrath,  his  place  is  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  the  property. 

6137.  Do  yon  think  if  the  people  of  Clonmel  wore 
interested  in  the  property  they  would  be  likely  to 
manage  it  better  7—1  think  not.  The  estate  is  over 
forty  miles  from  here. 


6138.  But  they  woiild  have  a personal  interest  in  Oct2«,  iesr. 

its  management  7- — Y es,  but  the  distance  of  the  estate  _ — 

from  the  school  is  an  inconvenience.  . . 

6139.  Do  you  know  is  there  much  rent  due  from  esq25*™'' 
the  tenants  7 — I have  reason  to  know  that  very  large 

sums  of  money  are  due  on  the  estate  from  one  or  two 
tenants  especially. 

0140.  There  seem  to  be  some  very  large  holdings 
on  the  estate? — I know  that  one  of  the  principal 
tenants  has  hod  no  stock  or  means  of  his  own,  and  he 
has  begun  to  take  in  “ grazers,”  and  these  are  not 
available  in  execution  for  the  rent  due  by  him. 

6141.  As  regards  the  school  anti  its  management, 
can  you  suggest  any  one  who  would  take  a practical 
interest  in  it  7 — Mr.  Bagwell,  I believe,  would  be  the 
best.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  Ormond  estate, 
and  is  a very  large  proprietor ; and  he  would,  I am 
sure,  take  an  active  interest  in  it.  He  is  besides  a 
man  of  education,  well  read  ana  clever,  ancl  ho  takes 
an  active  interest  in  eveiy  thing  local. 

6142.  I suppose  he  lias  some  practical  experience 
in  the  management  of  estates  7— Yes.  He  lives  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  town,  and  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  him  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
management. 

6143.  Do  you  know  if  he  is  a freeman  of  the  city  7 
— Well,  I cannot  say  whether  or  not.  Not  having 
seen  the  list  of  freemen  I would  not  be  certain,  but  I 
think  ho  is  a freeman. 

G144.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  there  any  pro- 
fessional or  business  men  in  the  town  who  are  freemen, 
and  who  would  serve  on  a local  committee  of  manage- 
ment 7 — If  I saw  the  list  of  freemen  I could  point  out 
to  you  at  once  whether  they  were  or  not. 

6145.  Lord  Justice  Naish? — Were  any  of  the 
Quakers  freemen  7 — Oh,  yea ; the  Malcoiusous  aud  the 
Grubbs,  and  several  others,  were  freemeu. 

6146.  Dr.  Traill. — The  Quakers  have  a school  of 
their  own  at  Waterford? — I believe  so. 

6147.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  far  are 
Portlaw  and  Oahir  from  Clonmel  7 — A short  distance, 
about  eight  or  nine  miles. 

6148.  Could  not  boys  come  from  those  places  to  the 
school? — Yes,  the  boys  could  come  by  train. 

6149.  What  is  the  population  of  Clonmel? — About 
9,000, 1 think. 


OLONMEL  (ST.  MAItY’S)  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY’S  SCHOOL  AND  CLONMEL 
CHARITABLE  SCHOOL. 

Rev.  Latham  Warren  examined. 


6150.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  first  school 
is  St.  Mary’s  or  the  Incorporated  Society’s  School? — 
The  Incorporated  Society’s  School  does  not  exist  at 
all  It  ceased  to  exist  before  I came  here.  It  was 

. only  a boys’  school.  Some  time  ago  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  but  there  was  a 
clause  in  their  lease,  that  if  they  at  any  time  ceased 
to  have  a school  there,  then,  that  after  three  months 
lapse  of  the  school  being  carried  on,  the  building  should 
go  to  the  parish.  For  many  years  before  I oame  here 
they  had  no  school  at  all,  and  then  the  whole  thing 
collapsed,  so  that  now  the  Incorporated  Society  have 
no  lecus  standi  at  all. 

6151.  Is  the  school  that  belonged  to  the  Incorpo- 
rated  Society  occupied  at  present  as  a parish  school  7 

The  buildings  are  at  the  rear  of  the  present  school 
premises. 

6152,1  see  John  Bagwell  granted  it  to  the 

presentative  Church  Body  at  the  yearly  rent  of  a 
Peppercorn.  Have  you  got  the  whole  of  these 
premises  under  this  grant  7— Yes. 

• .153,  endowment  that  I see  upon  the  list 

“Anne  Cook,  £50;  then  Robert  Grubb,  £2  15s.  4 d., 
i and  £150  Government  Stock ; Ladyman’s 


bequest,  £5  Irish,  and  £5  5s.  interest  on  a bond  7 — Latlmm 

Well,  I have  never  heard  of  that  Grubb  bequest  which  arren" 
you  read  out.  We  are  receiving  the  other  endow- 
ments, Ladyman’s,  Cooke’s,  and  Pomeroy’s.  Pome- 
roy’s is  a grant  of  £7  7s.  8d,'for  the  apprenticing  of 
boys,  we  have  given  that  towards  tho  apprenticing 
fund. 

6154.  Then  yon  have  an  apprenticing  fund  in  the 
parish? — Yes. 

6155.  How  much  are  you  in  receipt  of  at  present  7 

We  are  in  receipt  of  £5  left  by  Dr.  Ladyinan,  for 

the  apprenticing  aud  schooling  of  boys,  and  i>5  for  the 
poor  from  the  same  donor. 

6156.  To  whom  is  that  paid? — It  is  paid  to  the 
ministers  and  cliur ch w ar dens  by  the  Corporation 
annually, 

6157.  How  is  it  that  the  Corporation  come  to  pay 
it  7 — They  borrowed  money,  I think. 

6158.  .Then  it  is  secured  on  mortgage  7 — I do  not 
know ; I do  not  know  anything  of  the  particulars  of 
tho  mortgages,  all  I know  is  that  tho  money  is  paid 
by  them  since  I came  here. 

6159.  Who  has  Pomeroy’s  bequest? — That  also,  is 
paid  by  the  Corporation. 
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6160.  Have  you  any  other  apprenticing  funds  ? — 
We  had  others,  but  I did  not  bring  particulars  of 
them.  I think  -we  had  better  give  you  a list  of 
them. 

6161.  Dr.  Traill.— Who  pays  Anne  Cooks 
money  1— That  is  a sum  of  £3  for  a school  already 
established  ; that  is  paid  out  of  a capital  sum  that  was 
lost  and  recovered.  It  is  now  in  Chancery. 

6162.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— You  say  you 
know  nothing  about  Grubb’s  bequest  ? — I never  hoard 
of  the  Grubb’s  property  until  your  lordship  read  it  out 
to  me. 

6163.  Do  yon  still  receive  any  endowment  from 
the  Incorporated  Society  1 — None  whatever. 

6164.  There  was  an  endowment  of  .£18  from  rent 
on  a lease— is  that  still  paid  to  you  ? — I do  not  know 
anything  of  it. 

6160.  What  is  the  number  of  children  attending 
the  school  ? — There  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  on  the 
rolls,  and  the  average  attendance  is  about  forty-six. 

6166.  Is  it  a mixed  school  ? — Yes. 

6167.  I think  you  told  us  the  children  leave  you 
and  go  to  the  Model  School  about  the  age  of  thirteen  ? 
—Yes,  they  leave  for  the  Model  School  about  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

6168.  Do  both  the  boys  and  girls  go  1 — Yes. 

C1G9.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Then  it  is  practically 

a preparatory  school  fox-  the  Model  School  ? — Well, 
yes. 

6170.  Do  mauy  of  the  young  children  go  to  the 
Model  School  without  coining  to  your  school  at  all  1 — 
Yes,  some  of  the  young  children  do. 

6171.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — How  long  have 

ou  been  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  ? — 

think  between  two  and  three  years. 

6172.  Is  your  teacher  classed! — Yes,  the  teacher  is 
second  class. 

6173.  Have  you  any  assistants  ? — Wo  pay  an 
assistant  ourselves,  as  we  do  not  come  up  to  the 
average  for  the  assistant  to  be  paid  by  the  National 
Board. 

6174  What  salary  do  you  give  the  assistant! — 
£15  a year. 

6175.  How  do  you  get  the  money  to  pay  the 


assistant? — We  get  annual  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  £28,  and  then  wo  have  collections  at  the 
church,  which  bring  in  about  another  £8. 

61 70.  You  are  aware  that  the  old  corporation  of 
minister  and  churchwardens  no  longer  exists  as  a 
corporate  body.  If  we  made  a body  to  hold  this  pro- 
perty for  you,  how  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be 
formed! — Well,  that  is  a question  that  would  require 
some  consideration  before  I could  answer  it.  The 
tliiug  has  worked  so  well  and  so  satisfactory  that  I 
have  never  thought  of  making  an  alteration  in  the 
management  of  the  funds.  We  have  always  con- 
sulted the  Select  Vestry  in  these  matters.  It  was 
through  the  action  of  the  Select  Vestry,  and  with 
their  approval  and  co-operation,  that  the  school  was 
put  in  connection  with  the  National  Board. 

6177.  Do  the  Select  Vestry  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  school  ? — They  do  ; the  school  committee  is 
appointed  by  the  Select  Vestry. 

6178.  Dr.  Traill. — Hus  that  been  since  the  school 
was  put  under  the  National  Board  ? —Yes.  We  hud 
barely  thirty-  one  of  an  average,  just  what  would  get 
us  under  the  National  Board  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  now  we  have  raised  the  school  until  the  average 
attendance  is  up  to  forty-six. 

6179.  Would  it  benefit  your  school  much  if  the 
Model  School  were  closed  ? — Yes,  our  school  would  be 
much  larger. 

6180.  But  I suppose  you  have  no  desire  to  oloso 
the  Model  Schools  in  order  to  increase  the  attendance 
at  yours? — No,  I have  not  any  such  wish.  When  I 
got  the  school  it  had  no  appliances  and  was  in  a very 
wretched  condition,  it  is  now,  I am  happy  to  say,  in 
prosperous  condition. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  only  thing 
would  be  to  give  a legal  status  to  the  management 
you  have  at  present.  Wlmt  we  shall  ask  you  to  do  is 
to  make  out  a list  of  all  the  property  you  are  in 
receipt  of,  including  all  apprenticeship  funds.  These 
should  he  vested  in  the  same  body  as  the  school. 

6181.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — What  is  the  name  of 
the  school  at  Waterford  to  which  you  pay  £55  a 
year! — “The  Friends’  Provincial  School  ” at  Waterford. 


Gerald  Fitzgcrcdd  re-examined. 


6182.  With  regard  to  the  freeman’s  roll,  I see  that 
there  is  a separate  list  for  the  Quakers,  and  in 
connection  with  this  list  T may  say  that  there  are 
six  names  on  it,  and  five  of  these  are  olive.  On 
the  other  list  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  per- 


sons?—I see  there  are  some  recent  admissions 
in  the  year  1884.  There  are  about  thirty-seven 
living.  I would  he  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a 
list  of  those  living  within  a circle  of  seven  nulca 
radius. 


ROCKWELL  COLLEGE,  CAHIR. 


Rev.  Prosper  Goep/ert  sworn. 


6183.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — What  distance 
is  Rockwell  College  from  Clonmel! — It  is  ten  miles 
from  Clonmel,  three  from  Cashel,  and  five  from  Cahir; 
our  post  town  is  Cashel. 

6184.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
institution  ? — Over  twenty  years. 

6185.  You  are  not  an  Englishman? — No,  I was 
bom  in  the  province  of  Alsace ; I have  been  head  of 
the  college  for  the  last  seven  years. 

6186.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  at  Rock- 
well?— Ninety. 

6187.  How  many  of  these  are  day  hoys  and 
boarders? — Sixteen  dayboys,  fifty-seven  boarders, and 
seventeen  ecclesiastical  students  who  are  boarders  also. 

6188.  What  is  the  name  of  your  order? — It  is 
known  as  the  Order  of  the  “Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.” 

6189.  Then  it  is  the  same  order  as  that  of  Black- 
locki— Yes,  they  are  the  only  two  houses  iu  Ireland. 

C190.  How  long  has  the  order  been  in  Ireland? — 


Since  1859  ; Rockwell  College  was  founded  in  1864, 
and  Blackrock  in  1859.  , 

6191.  Were  they  originally  founded  aa  Intermediate 
schools? — The  original  intention  was  to  make 
Intermediate  schools.  They  are  since  that  date  bom 
Intermediate  Colleges. 

6192.  Do  you  teach  classics  ?— Yes. 

6193.  What  is  your  course  of  study  ?— It 

Greek  and  Latin  olassics,  the  English,  French,  e • > 
Italian,  and  Irish  languages,  mathematics,  an 
music,  drawing  anything  that  is  to  be  taug 
course  for  the  Intermediate.  .-_i 

6194.  How  far  do  you  go  m wathema*  _ 
Arithmetic,  the  six  books  of  Euclid,  algebra,  ngo 


metry,  and  mechanics.  . . wy 

6195.  In  the  senior,  middle,  and  j”“or tys 
many  boys  did  you  send  up  for  the  Interm 


year  ? — Thirty-five. 


6196.  I believe  your  uhool  h«s 
cessful?— This  year  we  sent  in  thirty-five  boys,o 
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fwenty-six  were  successful.  In  the  senior  grade  we 
nt  in  only  four  candidates,  and  the  four  retained 
exhibitions j two  'of  them  of  £25  each,  and  two  others 
of  £15  each ; and  two  of  the  boys  got  book  prizes. 
Then  we  had  honors  in  seventeen  subjects  besides 
many  passes.  In  the  middle  grade  we  had  seven  suc- 
cessful candidates.  One  obtained  the  gold  medal  for 
modern  languages,  three  retained  exhibitions  each  of 
the  value  of  £15,  and  three  other  prizes  were  obtained. 
Then  there  were  honors  in  seventeen  subjects  besides 
many  passes.  In  the  junior  grade,  my  lord,  we  had 
fifteen  successful  candidates,  the  gold  medal  for  modem 
lanmiaoes,  and  four  exhibitions  obtuiued,  two  of  £20 
each,  and  two  of  £15  each.  Then  we  had  four  prize- 
men’ and  sixty-four  honors  besides  many  passes. 
The ’summary  for  the  year  1887  is  as  follows With 
35  candidates,  Rockwell  secured : — Tn  the  senior 
grade,  4 exhibitions  retained,  two  prizes,  17  honors, 
besides  many  passes.  In  the  middle  grade,  3 exhibi- 
tions retained,  the  gold  medal  for  modern  languages, 
three  prizes,  17  honors,  besides  many  passes.  In 
(he  junior  grade,  4 exhibitions  obtained,  4 prizes, 

64  honors,  besides  many  passes.  In  modem  languages, 
my  Lord,  out  of  the  three  gold  medals  obtainable  at 
the  Intermediate  Examinations,  Rockwell  won  two, 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  in  the  junior  grade.  The 
Irish  Times  said — “ In  modem  languages,  Rockwell 
College,  Cashel,  reasserts  its  old  supremacy.  The 
gold  modal  in  the  middle  grade  being  awarded  to 
Thomas  O’Brien,  and  that  in  the  junior  grade  to  J ohn 
Auer,  both  students  of  that  college.” 

6197.  Dr.  Traill. — What  department  have  you 
charge  of  1 — I have  charge  of  the  Greek  ami  of  the 
French  departments. 

8198.  Lord  J ustice  FrrzGnmox. — How  many  of  you 
are  engaged  in  teaching  1 — Six  Fathers,  four  assistants, 
who  are  not  yet  priests,  and  one  Srother ; in  all  eleven. 

6199.  Havo  you  any  extra  professors'! — No,  we 
have  no  extra  professors.  They  nil  belong  to  the  order. 
There  are  four  who  are  not  Fathers.  They  are  pre- 
paring to  be  so,  but  have  not  yet  finished. 

6200.  How  many  avo  there  altogether  ! — There  are 
eleven  of  our  order  at  the  college. 

6201.  Dr.  Traill.  • — Where  do  your  fifty-seven 
bonrders  come  from? — From  every  county  of  Ireland, 
hut  mostly  from  the  counties  arouud  Tipperary. 

6202.  To  what  professions  do  your  boys  generally 
go?— Many  of  them  to  the  medical  profession,  some  to 
the  law,  others  to  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

6203.  What  medical  schools  do  they  go  to  ? —Some 
go  to  Cork  and  some  to  Dublin. 

6204.  Are  your  boarding  pupils  all  from  the  South  of 
Ireland? — No,  wo  have  some  from  Belfast  and  some 
from  Dublin,  but  they  are  mostly1  from  the  South  of 
Ireland. 

6205.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  fees  do 
you  charge  for  day  hoys  and  boarders,  respectively  ? — 
We  charge  thirty  guineas  a year  for  boarders. 

G206.  Are  they  all  charged  the  same  1 — Yes,  but 
we  make  some  reduction  in  arse  of  brothers. 

6207.  Have  you  any  free  pupils? — We  have  no 
free  pupils. 

6208.  Dr.  Traill. — What  are  your  fees  for  day 
hoys? — We  charge  £6  a year  for  day  boys. 

6209.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  many  day  hoys 

have  you? — About  seventeen.  They  are  all  from  the 

neighbourhood  of  Rockwell. 

6210.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  land  have 
you  go  at  the  college  ? — About  300  acres,  all  in  our 
own  hands. 

6211.  Who  are  the  trustees  ?— There  are  three 
.trustees.  They  are  members  of  the  order. 

6212.  How  did  this  land  come  iuto  your  possession  ? 
— It  was  formerly  given  to  the  Scotch  Bishops  by  a 
Mr.  Charles  Thiebault  with  an  obligation  on  the  order 
to  educate  twelve  students  for  over.  Later  on  the 
bcotoh  Bishops  sold  their  right  to  our  order  for 
£7,000,  and  relieved  it  from  the  obligation  of  educa- 
ting students  for  the  Scotch  Missions. 

6213.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  yon  luul  to  pay 
for  the  endowment  that  Mr.  Thiebault  gave  to  the 


Scotch  bishops  ? — Yes,  and  that  endowment  ha3  left  Oct  26.  mr. 
us  altogether  and  has  gone  to  Scotland  to  the  bishops.  T;  ~ — 
G214.  Lord  J ustice  Naish. — Had  Mr.  Thiebault  any  GoepfertT1^ 
connection  with  Scotland? — Yes.  he  was  a French 
merchant  who  made  a fortune  in  Dundee. 

6215.  Why  then  did  he  give  the  money  over  here  ? 

— He  bought  2,000  acres  near  Cashel  and  left  part 
as  an  endowment  to  the  Scotch  bishops. 

6216.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  did  you  get  for  the 
£7,000  you  gave  to  the  Scotch  bishops? — Wo  got  the 
entire  possession  of  Rockwell.  At  the  time  we  bought 
it,  Cardinal  Manning  was  the  arbitrator,  and  the  value 
put  upon  the  place  at  that  time  was  £12,000,  and 
then  we  had  to  pay  £7,000  to  the  Scotch  bishops  for 
their  share,  and  besides  there  was  a fanner  in  the 
place,  and  in  order  to  make  him  leave  his  place,  we 
had  to  give  him  £500  as  compensation.  Besides 
there  were  £500  law  expenses,  so  that  we  paid  the 
sum  of  £8,000. 

6217.  Dr.  Traill. — How  did  you  get  it  for  £7,000 
if  the  arbitrators  assessed  the  place  at£12,000 1 — We 
had  been  buildiug  on  the  place  for  years  : the  arbitra- 
tors assessed  the  Scotch  bishops’  share  at  sixty  per 
cent.,  and  we  had  about  forty  per  cent.,  we  had  to  pay 
them  £7,000,  and  other  expenses  brought  it  up  to 
£8,000. 

6218.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  were  your 
total  successes  in  tht>  Intermediate  this  year? — For 
this  year  in  all  we  have  108  honors,  which  include 
high  honors  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Celtic,  Arithmetic,  Euclid,  Algebra, 

Natural  Philosophy.  In  all  these  subjects  within  the 
last  nine  years,  Rockwell  College  bus  presented  414 
candidates,  of  whom  364  were  successful.  This  we 
considera  high  average:  and  there  were  gained  by  these 
caudidntes  thirty-six  exhibitions,  eleven  gold  medals, 
thirteen  silver  medals,  ninety-six  prizemen,  and  232 
passmen. 

0219.  How  are  the  affaire  of  the  college  managed? 

Is  it  by  a committee  ? — They  are  managed  by  the 
superior  witli  his  council. 

0220.  How  many  of  the  order  constitute  the 
council! — Four  members  of  the  order  constitute  the 
council. 

6221.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  your  order  a teaching  one? 

— It  is  a teaching  order  in  Europe,  and  a missionary 
order  in  Africa.  It  is  a teaching  and  missionary 
order  in  America.  We  have  different  colleges  in 
America,  Trinidad,  Martinique,  etc. 

6222.  Where  do  yon  get  all  your  money! — From, 
various  sour  ies  which  I need  not  answer. 

6223.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —What  amount  of 
money  have  you  got  from  the  Intermediate  as  result 
foes?— We  got  £133  last  year. 

6224.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  money  prizes  ob- 
tained by  the  students  as  against  your  £133  of  results 
fees?— We  hail  four  exhibitions  returned,  that  was 
£70  ; two  in  the  middle  grade,  aud  we  had  nine  prizes 
about  £3  each,  and  there  are  four  exhibitions,  two  of 
£10,  and  two  of  £15  ; in  all  about  £220. 

6225.  Do  these  exhibitions  enable  the  pupils  who 
get  them  to  pay  their  fees  ?— I may  say  that  is  the 
way  they  pay  their  fees.  3 

6220.  Do  you  find  the  expenses  of  the  Intermediate 
are  balanced  by  the  results  fees  ?— I would  rather  there 
was  no  Intermediate  at  all,  because  tire  books  cost 
more  than  the  result  fees.  I think  it  is  no  benefit  to 
the  Intermediate  schools  as  regards  money.  We  have 
a college  in  l'i-inidad,  where  besides  the  result  fees  for 
their  pupils,  they  have  a grant  of  £1,000  from  the 
State,  and  the  State  gives  £1,000  a year  more  to  the 
Royal  College. 

6227.  Dr.  Traill. — Where  is  that? — In  Trinidad, 
where  the  Intermediate  system  was  first  established.  * 

6228.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  spend  £?  40  a 
year  on  books  ?— Well,  not  every  year  ; we  supply  the 
boys  with  books  of  the  different  classes. 

6229.  You  say  the  whole  of  the  result  fees  of  lust 
year  would  scarcely  balance  the  expenditure  on  books  ; 
do  the  books  become  the  property  of  the  college?— 

2 G 
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Yea,  but  there  are  a number  of  books,  such  as 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
purchase  anew  every  year. 

6230.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  taking  one  year  with 
another  would  the  result  fees  not  counterbalance  the 
expenditure  on  books  1 — Yes,  but  it  takes  £40  or  £50 
every  year  for  fresh  text  books. 

6231.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  yon  would  have  a 
large  collection  of  books  in  the  college  at  the  end  of 
eight  or  ten  years  ?— Yes,  we  have  a very  large  stock 
of  books,  and  we  are  constantly  adding  to  them,  there 
are  so  many  text  books  coining  out  every  year,  and 
we  have  to  purchase  them  for  the  boys. 

6232.  Dr.  Thaill. — Do  you  find  it  possible  to  cram 
the  boys  for  the  Intermediate  examinations? — No,  wo 
teach  the  boys  grammar  well,  and  we  have  no  special 
cramming  for  the  examination.  . 

6233.  Then  you  liucl  the  boys  work  well  enough? 
— Yes,  as  a rule  the  boys  work  welL 

6234.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — If  any  endow- 
ment were  available  for  Intermediate.  Educai  ion,  to  what 
purpose  do  you  think  it  would  be  best  applied? — 
Well,  to  help  the  establishment  to  live.  1 think  any 
establishment  that  worked  well  should  have  an  endow- 
ment, and  I think  that  if  an  endowment  were  given 
according  to  results,  Rockwell  would  have  a claim  to 
an  endowment  ns  well  as  any  college  in  the  South  of 
Ireland.  It  was  at  tlm  head  of  the  list  one  year  in 
the  Intermediate.  In  1884  Rockwell  carried  oil'  oiie- 
fiftli  of  all  the  medals  given,  ami  more  tlinu  double 
as  many  ns  any  other  college.  Taking  exhibitions 
and  medals  alone  into  account,  Rockwell  was  lirsl  of 
all  Ireland,  with  a total  of  nineteen.  The  next  highest 
college  having  only  seventeen. 

6235.  Wliat  year  was  that  in? — That  was  in  the 
year  18B4. 

6230.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Comparing  Rockwell 
with  the  other  Intermediate  Bohools  in  Munster,  does 
it  stand  first? — I think  this  year  Fermoy  stands  first. 
They  have  more  pupils  than  we  have,  but  1 don’t 
know  about  the  Sacred  Heart  College  at  Limerick. 

6237.  Dr.  Traill.  — What  about  tlm  Christian 
Brothers  at  Cork? — The  Christian  I'.roi hers  of  Cork 
are  a most  successful  school.  They  have  a very 
large  number  of  pupils,  but  they  are  not  a college. 

6238.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  judging  by  the 
results  of  the  Intermediate,  the  four  highest  schools 
in  Munster  are,  1st,  Christian  Brothers’,  Cork  ; 2nd, 
St.  dolman's  College,  Fennoy  ; 3rd,  Rockwell  College, 
Cashel  ; 4th,  Sacred  Heart  College,  Limerick  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

6239.  No  other  school  in  Munster  has  been  so 
successful  us  these  at  the  Intermediate  Examinations, 


amt  yet  not  one  o£  tlio  foot  lias  any  endowment  f..m 
the  State  ? — I know  Rockwell  has  none  • I finrT 
know  about  the  others.  1 nt 

6240.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox — Do  you  find  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  a fair  test  of  a bov’ 
knowledge  ?— I think,  my  lord,  that  a boy  who  W 
passed  through  the  three  grades  with  success,  must  be 
a good  scholar. 


6241.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  the  Intermediate 
Examinations  have  tended  to  make  the  hoys  more 
accurate  scholars  ? — I think  the  boys  arc  better 
scholars  since  the  Intermediate.  They  certainly  now 
read  a shorter  course  of  literature  than  they  did  be- 
fore, but  then,  formerly,  they  did  not  study  it  so  well 
as  they  do  now. 

6242.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Which  do  you 
think  tho  better  coui-so,  to  read  over  a great  numlier 
of  authors,  or  to  study  a smaller  course  carefully?— 
I would  rather  know  well  what  I do  know  than 
have  read  much  and  know  little. 

6243.  Then  according  to  your  experience  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  have  tended  to  promote 
sound  scholarship,  that  is  for  those  who  go  through 
the  three  grades  1 — Yes,  certainly. 

0244.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  your  school  open  to  all  de- 
nominations 1 — No,  only  to  Catholics. 

6245.  Did  you  sign  a document  which  you  received 
from  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  relative  to 
boys  absenting  themselves  from  the  religious  in- 
strnction,  a Conscience  Clause,  in  fact  ? — Oh,  yea,  any 
Protestant  might  sign  that  document. 

6246.  Thenyoudo  not  interpret  it  that  a Protestant 
might  go  into  your  school,  and  get  an  education  if  he 
wautod  it,  and  absent  himself  at  the  hour  devoted  to 
religious  instruction  ? — I do  not  think  it  applies,  as 
thero  are  none  but  Catholics  attending  the  school. 

6247.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  there  any  endow 
meats  in  Munster  that  you  know  of,  which  might  be 
made  available  for  your  school  1 — I think  the  endow- 
ments ought  to  como  from  the  Government  itself 
They  have  plenty  of  money. 

6248.  Does  it  occur  to  you  as  strange,  that  the 
schools  which  have  been  most  successful  in  passing 
pupils  for  the  Intermediate  and  other  examinations  in 
Munster,  are  those  schools  that  have  no  endowments? 
— It  appears  very  strange  indeed.  I think  if  they 
had  endowments  they  would  do  a great  deal 
better. 

Dr.  Traill — We  find  Protestant  schools  without 
any  endowment  very  successful  also. 

6249.  Lord  Justice  Naisu.— But  you  think  a small 
endowment  would  do  you  no  harm? — Certainly 
not. 


CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS’  SCHOOLS  (ST.  PETER’S  AND  ST.  PAUL’S,  OLONMEL). 


Rev.  Brother  Patrick  J.  White  sworn. 


Rev.  Brother  6250.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  are  a 
Patrick  J.  Christina  Brother  of  the  Clonmel  community? — Yes, 
"wte  I am  a Christian  Brother  teaching  in  the  larger 

school. 

6251.  What  buildings  have  you  got  1 —We  have  two 
different  sets  of  buildings. 

6252.  How  many  schools  have  you  in  them? — In 
the  large  building,  four  rooms  and  a lecture  room. 

6253..  How  many  brothers  have  you  in  the  com- 
munity 1— There  are  six  brothers  here,  and  there  are 
three  in  the  other  community  in  Irishtown.  I 
should  have  Baid,  one  of  the  brothers  in  the  larger 
school  is  a lay  brother, 

6354;  Then,  there  are  five  engaged  in  teaching? 

Yes.- ...  , , . ,, 

6254a.  How  many  boys  have  you  attending  your 
upper  school  1— .-There  are  480  on  the  roll,  and  we  had 
423  in  attendance  this  week. 

6255.  How  many  boys  have  you  attending  the  other 


school,  the  smaller  one? — There  are  217  on  the  rolls, 
and  171  in  attendance. 

6256.  That  is,  in  round  numbers,  in  both  schools, 
you  have  about  700  on  the  rolls,  and  about  600  in 
average  attendance  ? — Yes,  roughly,  I think,  those  are 
about  the  numbers. 

6257.  How  high  do  you  go  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion?— Well,  our  course  includes  everything  that  is 
suited  for  passes  in  the  Intermediate. 

6258.  For  what  grades  do  you  send  them  in?— Wa 
send  them  in  as  high  as  the  senior  grade. 

6259.  Do  you  teach  Latin? — We  have  about  eight 
at  present  learning  Latin  for  the  primary  course. 

6260.  Do  you  teach  any  Greek  ?— We  have  only  two 
at.present  at  it. 

6261.  Who  teaches  it  1_A  teotheh  teaolns  it.  I 
have  a brother  with  me  in  this  Intermediate  schoo 
who  has  taken  out  a certificate  from  the  South  xLem 
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• ,ton  Department;  and  lie  looks  after  tliese  tilings. 
Hook  after  the  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

6262.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  the  brother  who  teaches 
science  that  also  teaches  classics  ?— Yes ; it  is  the 
brother  who  has  the  South  Kensington  certificate,  who 
looks  after  the  languages. 

6263.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  what 
brandies  are  you  in  connection  with  South  Kensing- 

Mathematics,  theoretical  mechanics,  sound, 

light,  and  heat,  inorganic  chemistry,  geometrical 
drawing  and  freehand.  In  the  first  grade,  drawing, 
we  passed  last  year  151  ; second  grade,  freehand,  two ; 
geometrical  drawing,  ten ; inorganic  chemistry,  eight; 
sound  light  and  heat,  three ; theoretical  mechanics, 
three ; mathematics,  eleven. 

6264.  What  nre  your  Intermediate  results  for  last 

ytaxl We  had  fourteen  passes  (thirteen  in  junior 

grade,  one  in  the  middle),  and  two  prizes.  In  1884, 
we  had  three  exhibitions;  in  1885,  three  also;  and  in 
1S86,  one.  In  1882,  we  had  three  prizes,  we  lmd  also 
three  iu  1883,  one  in  1884,  three  in  1885,  two  in 
1886,  and  two  in  the  present  year.  Our  passes  for 
the  last  seven  years  have  been,  five  in  1881,  eighteen 
in  1882,  thirty  in  1883.  twenty-nine  iu  1884,  thirty 
in  1885,  twenty-five  in  1886,  fourteen  in  1887. 

6265.  I suppose  those  boys  whom  you  enumerate 
in  your  return  os  bolding  exhibitions  retained  them 
for  some  time? — One  of  them  retained  his  exhibition 
for  three  years,  two  others  retained  them  for  two 
years. 

6266.  Lord  Justice  Naisil — I observe  great  fluctua- 
tion in  the  number  of  passes,  to  what  do  you  attribute 
it! — The  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  passes  this  year, 
I attribute  to  the  fact,  thatabout  four  weeks  before  the 
examinations,  our  boys  were  drawn  away  by  the 
military,  a good  many  of  them  being  drummers  or 
buglers  in  the  bands  of  the  militia  regiments. 

6267.  Where  were  they  taken  to 'I — They  were 
drawn  away  to  Camden  Fort,  and  were  kept  there 
during  a good  part  of  the  season,  and  then  when  they 
came  back,  they  were  ill  prepared  to  go  in  for  an 
examination.  They  just  came  back  on  the  day  of  the 
examination. 

6268.  How  many  of  the  boys  are  connected  with  a 
militia  regiment  of  that  description  1 — I think  there 
were  five  or  six  with  the'  regiment  last  year,  besides 
that,  there  are  a good  many  of  our  grown  boys  passed 
away.  Then  others  became  over  age,  and  so  on,  and 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  juniors  to  take  up  the  course. 
Then  the  arithmetic  and  geometry  was  very  difficult 
this  year,  and  many  of  the  little  fellows  were  unable 
to  grapple  with  the  papers  on  these  subjects. 

6269.  They  were  not  fair  papers  then  ? — No,  they 
were  not,  sir,  that  is  acknowledged  by  all. 

6270.  Yon  mean  the  papers  for  the  junior  grade! — 
Yes. 

6271.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  you  do  not 
prepare  them  in  many  languages,  this  told  heavily  on 
your  results  ? — Yes.  I am  not  like  the  colleges,  which 
are  able  to  prepare  their  pupils  in  modern  languages, 
and  can  take  their  passes  in  these  subjects.  Our 
juniors  depend  upon  their  arithmetic,  and  geometry, 
and  English,  and  if  these  subjects  are  too  difficult  it 
tells  heavily  on  tlie  results. 

6272.  I find  in  the  report  that  there  are  certain 
endowments  belonging  to  your  school  1 — Yes. 

6273.  Who  are  the  trustees  for  the  school  ? — There 
are  several  trustees.  The  Homan  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore  for  the  time  being,  the 
Superior  General  of  the  Christian  Brothers  for  the 
time  being,  and  three  Brothers  named.  The  schools 
are  held  subject  to  a rent  of  £10  per  annum. 

6274.  What  is  Lawlor’s  Endowment  1 — It  was  left 
in  1.863  by  a Mr.  Lawlor.  He  bequeathed  a profit 
rent  arising  out  of  houses,  amounting  to  £37  10s.  per 
annum,  half  for  the  support  of  the  community,  and 
half  for  breakfasts  and  clothing  for  the  poor.  All  the 

except  three,  ran  out  of  lease  in  1879. 

6275.  Have  they  been  re-let  since  1 — They  are  now 


in  Mr.  Grubb’s  hands  as  head  landlord.  They  were  oa.  ae,  law 
taken  from  us  in  1879.  I have  still  three  houses  left,  — - 

and  if  you  please  to  turn  over  this  document  (here  the  p^\®r0jtll(T 
witness  handed  up  a document  to  the  court),  you  will  Whho. 
see  how  my  accounts  are  with  regard  to  the  three 
houses  that  I hold.  The  first  account  is  that  of  Mr. 

Lundy's.  He  holds  at  a rent  of  £18  per  year,  payable 
half  yearly.  He  has  paid  £7  out  of  £27  due,  leaving 
a balance  of  £20  owing,  That,  I think,  you  will  not 
consider  profitable.  The  other  account  is  Mr.  Cooney’s. 

He  holds  at  a similar  rent,  and  out  of  £45  due  he  has 
made  three  payments,  leaving  a balance  owing  of 
£24  19s.  8 d. 

G27G.  Then  all  you  have  got  out  of  the  first 
premises  is  £7 1— Yes,  that  is  all. 

6277.  What  is  the  position  of  the  third  house! — 

It  is  held  in  tlie  main  street  by  Mr.  Mahony.  He  is 
the  head  landlord,  we  are  the  middle  landlords,  and  he 
is  the  tenant.  He  gives  us  £6  a year  except  what  he 
deducts  for  income  tax  and  poor  rates.  Thus  is  all  we 
have  out  of  the  £37  10s.  a year  bequeathed  to  us  by 
Mr.  Lawlor. 

627 8 . Dr.  Tbaill. — Have  you  any  lease  of  Mahony’s 
premises ! — We  have  no  lease  against  him.  Mr.  Tydd 
is  the  agent  to  whom  I pay  the  rent. 

G279.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Tlie  next  endow- 
ment is  Bianconi’s  Bequest.  In  whose  name  is  that 
invested!— I do  not  know.  Mr.  Bianconi  l>y  liis  will 
invested  £166  13s.  id.  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  £5 
annually  ns  bis  subscription  for  the  Brother's  support. 

Ho  hod  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  £5  every  year. 

6280.  Who  pays  you  this  money! — I knew  that 
Mr.  Maxwell  has  the  power  of  attorney  for  drawing 
the  interest. 

6281.  The  next  is  Dr.  Burke's  Bequest!—  Yes.  He 
was  the  late  parish  priest.  He  bequeathed  £1,400. 

Half  was  to  lie  invested  for  support  of  the  Brothers, 
and  the  other  half  for  breakfast  and  clothing  for 
poor  boys.  It  gives  an  annual  income  of  £30  a 
year  for  each. 

6282.  What  are  the  names  of  the  trustees  for  that 
fund ! — That  is  iu  tlie  name  of  Dr.  Power,  Rev.  0.  J. 

Flavin,  Dr.  Croon,  and  Mr.  W.  Ryan,  the  solicitor, 

Mr.  M.  llyan. 

6283.  How  is  it  invested! — It  is  invested  in  the 
National  Bank. 

6284.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Is  it  on  deposit! — I do  not 
know  exactly  what  it  is  in. 

6285.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  must  be  in 
National  Bank  shares.  The  next  is  James  Barron’s 
Bequest! — Yes.  That  is  National  Bank  shares  pro- 
ducing £27,  to  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  Dr. 

Burke’s  Bequest. 

6286.  Then  that  gives  you  altogether  £48  10s.  for 
the  support  of  the  community,  and  £43  10s.  for  the 
poor  boys!— Yes. 

6287.  I see  your  receipts  are  £75  and  your  expen- 
diture, £83.  Does  this £75  arise  from  school  fees? — 

Yes,  it  is  the  receipts  for  1886. 

6288.  I see  an  item,  £80  for  philosophical  instru- 
ments ? — Yes,  that  arose  in  this  way ; when  we  con- 
nected ourselves  with  the  South  Kensington  Depart- 
ment we  were  obliged  to  pay  a good  deal  for  appliances 
to  cony  out  their  system,  otherwise  we  would  not  get 
their  grant.  They  gave  as  much  towards  the  grant  as 
we  contributed  ourselves. 

6289.  How  much  do  you  pay  to  your  pupil 
teacher*  ?— We  are  paying  our  pupil  teachers  nineteen 
shillings  a week. 

6290.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Did  you  pay  the  whole  of  this 
£80  for  philosophical  instruments  yourself  ? — Yes.  I 
think  so. 

6291.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  know 
anything  aboxit  St  Francis’  Academy?  Is  that  a 
private  school  ? — That  is  not  now  in  existence  at  all. 

It  is  a closed-up  establishment. 

6292.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — Is  the  school  there  ? — 

Yes,  there  is  a house. 

6293.  By  whom  is  it  tenanted? — I do  not  know. 

2 G 2 
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ox.  so.  1887.  6294.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboit. — How  much  a 

1{bv  year  were  you  able  to  get  in  result  fees,  one  year  with 

Patrick  J another? — I know  we  got  almost  £50  this  year  : we 

White.  ' have  not  been  paid  it  yet,  but  that  is  the  amount  we 
are  entitled  to  from  the  number  of  passes. 

G295.  I believe  that  the  difficulty  about  the  use  of 
your  own  books  and  certain  emblems  is  the  only  matter 
that  prevents  you  from  going  under  the  National 
Board? — Well,  we  generally  leave  matters  of  that 
kind  to  the  decision  of  our  Superior  and  his  acting 
committee. 

6296.  Then  these  matters  can  be  brought  before 
him  ? — Yes,  and  when  all  questions  of  this  kind  arise 
he  generally  calls  a Chapter  of  the  Order,  and  of  course 
I wouldbe  bound  by  whatever  decision  the  Chapter  came 
to,  and  would  obey  what  they  ordained  in  the  matter. 

6297.  Dr.  Traill. — The  use  of  certain  religious 
emblems  in  your  schools  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
which  prevents  your  schools  coming  in  under  the 
National  Board?— Yes,  I believe  that  is  the  case. 


6298.  Supposing  that  you  were  under  the  National 
Board,  cau  you  form  any  idea  of  how  much  you  would 
be  entitled  to  from  their  grants  ? — I think  we  would 
be  entitled  to  about  12s.  6 d.  a head  for  our  pupils. 

6299.  If  you  had  an  endowment  to  what  use  would 
you  apply  it  ? — Well,  if  we  hud  more  money  we  could 
have  more  teachers,  and  more  appliances  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children. 

6300.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibdon. — You  have  got  a 
quantity  of  property  in  trust  for  the  schools,  some  of 
it  in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  trustees,  and  some  in  the 
hands  of  another.  It  is  very  necessary  for  you  to 
watch  this  property  and  prevent  it  becoming  derelict, 
which  in  its  present  position  it  is  very  apt  to  do. 
The  only  thing  we  could  do  for  you  is  to  incorporate 
your  present  trustees,  and  this  would  save  you  all 
legal  expense  and  uu  immensity  of  trouble  in  the 
future.  We  would  be  quite  willing  to  incorporate 
such  a body  for  you,  a body  who  could  hold  all  the 
trust  funds. 


PUBLIC  SITTING,  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER,  27  1887. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Waterford. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.. 
ll.d.,  M.D.,  F.T.c.D.,and  Professor  Douoherty,  m. a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  -introductory  statement 
BISHOP  FOY’S  CHARITY. 


6301.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Day. — With  respect  to 
Bishop  Foy’s  Charity,  we  formulated  a scheme  aud 
sent  it  iu  to  the  Commission.  But,  with  regard  to 
that  scheme,  I wish  to  Htute  that  it  was  accompanied 
with  a condition  that  wo  should  he  entirely  exempt 
from  your  jurisdiction.  Wo  only  sent  in  that  scheme 
in  case  you  should  decide  against  us  iu  our  claim  for 
exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  A ofc. 


6302.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGiBBON. — But  we  must 
first  ascertain  the  original  terms  of  the  foundation  and 
the  present  position  of  the  charity,  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  within  oiu-  jurisdiction.  If  the  charity  ia  within 
our  jurisdiction  wo  must  exercise  our  powers  with  a 
due  regard  to  tho  intentions  of  the  original  founder. 
Possibly  wo  hod  hotter  take  the  will  and  ascertain 
what  tho  foundation  in. 


The  Bight 
Bev.  Dr.  Day. 


The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Day,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  sworn. 


6303.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  Bishop  of  Cashel  aud  Waterford? — I have 
been  Bishop  of  Cashel  for  over  fifteen  years. 

6304.  You  are  one  of  the  governors  of  Bishop 
Foy’s  Charity,  I believe? — Yes,  I am  one  of  the 
governors. 

6305.  The  charity  was  originally  founded  by  the 
will  of  Nathaniel  Foy,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore? — Yes,  the  charity  was  founded  under  his 
will,  and  I believe  the  date  of  the  will  is  December 
26,  1707. 

6306.  I believe  after  this  will  there  was  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  one  of  the  reign  of  George  II.? — Yes, 
there  was. 

6307.  Then  I see  there  is  another  Act,  tho  48th 
Geo.  HI,  1808?— Yes. 

6308.  Was  it  under  this  Act  of  1808  that  the 
premises  were  secured  in  which  the  school  is  now 
situated? — Yes,  niy  lord. 

6309.  What  is  tho  present  condition  of  tho  school? 
— When  I became  Bishop  of  Cashel  the  school  was  in 
a very  bad  state,  and  the  master  was  inefficient.  Tho 

remises  I may  say  were  in  a ruinous  condition. 

met  the  trustees  time  after  time  in  Waterford  and 
I determined  on  repairing  the  school.  I almost  re- 
built a portion  of  it. 

6310.  Was  this  with  money  that  had  accumulated? 
— Yes. 

6311.  From  Bishop  Foy’s  estate?— It  was  in  the 
bank,  ancl  partly  in  funds  in  the  name  of  the  lato 
Bishop  of  Cashel. 

6312.  Were  the  funds  from  the  estate  of  Bishop 
Foy? — I suppose  so,  but  I have  no  means  of  knowing. 


6313.  The  trustees  are  mentioned  in  the  Report  of 
1880  [here  the  Lord  Justice  read  from  a report]? 
— Yes,  those  ore  the  trustees. 

6314.  Have  any  of  the  municipal  authorities  taken 
part  in  tlio  management  of  the  charity  since  tho  act  of 
1808  ? — They  have  not  certainly  taken  any  port  in  the 

. management  of  tho  charity  since  I became  bishop. 

0315.  Tho  endowment  consists  of  lands  only?— It 
is  all  lands  with  the  exception  of  a house  in  the  town 
of  Waterford. 

6316.  About  how  much  was  laid  out  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  premises  ? — There  was  a sum  of  about 
£3,000  expended  in  restoring  it. 

6317.  After  its  completion  who  was  the  master?-- 
Mr.  William  Smith,  the  present  master. 

6318.  What  is  the  number  of  boys  in  the  institu- 
tion?— After  it  was  restored  there  were  forty  boys 
boarded,  lodged,  educated,  and  apprenticed ; this  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  funds  sufficed  to  do  it. 

6319.  Is  there  any  separate  apprenticing  fund?— 
Yes,  there  is ; but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  boy’s 
school. 

6320.  How  is  it  distributed  then  ? — It  is  both  for 
hoys  and  girls. 

632 1 . By  whom  is  that  fund  administered  ? — By  the 
dean  and  myself,  the  two  trustees. 

6322.  Then  there  are  the  same  trustees  for  this 
fund  as  for  Bishop  Foy’s  School? — Yes. 

6323.  Then  the  governing  body  for  the  one  should 

be  the  same  os  the  governing  body  for  the  other?— 
Well,  I suppose  so.  , 

6324.  How  aro  the  boys  appointed  to  thesohool?— 
By  the  bishop  and  dean ; they  select  them.  Ib® 
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Bishop,  I believe,  from  what  you  have  read  in  the  will, 
has  the  right  to  the  sole  appointment  if  he  wishes  to 
exercise  i£  but  I have  always  consulted  the  Dean, 
and  it  is  with  his  approval  that  I usually  appoint  the 

k°6325.  We  have  been  told  that  the  number  of  l>oys 
on  Bishop  Foy’s  foundation  1ms  been  reduced! — Yes  ; 
the  number  of  boys  on  the  foundation  has  been  re- 
duced to  twelve,  because  of  the  utter  falling  off  of  our 
rents. 

6326.  How  long  has  this  been  the  case! — That  has 
been  so  for  two  or  throe  years.  The  funds  have  never 
been  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  now. 

6327.  How  did  you  manage  to  reduce  the  number 
of  boys  on  tbe  foundation ! — Well,  the  boys  have  been 
reduced  by  not  filling  up  the  places  as  they  became 
vacant.  I should  hope  that  the  reduction,  however, 
will  not  be  permanent. 

632S.  Who  is  the  present  agent  of  the  estate! — Mr. 
Langley,  who  is  here  present  to-day. 

6329.  To  what  religious  denomination  do  the  boys 
at  the  school  belong  ? — To  the  Church  of  Ireland  ex- 
clusively. 

6330.  So  if  a hoy  of  another  denomination  enters 
lie  must  conform! — They  must  conform  with  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

6331.  Have  you  ever  had  lx>ys  of  other  denomina- 
tions attending  the  school  ! — We  have  taken  in  one  or 
two  Protestant  Dissenters,  whom  their  parents 
consented  to  their  conforming  to  our  Church,  and  they 
were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

6332.  Are  the  hoys  all  instructed  in  the  Church 
Catechism! — Yes. 

6333.  And  do  they  all  go  to  the  Protestant  Church  1 
—They  attend  Divine  service  at  Ballynakill  Church  ; 
I sanction  that  church.  It  is  the  parish  church  where 
the  school  is  held. 

6334.  Is  it  close  to  the  school  ! — It  is  within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  the  school. 

6335.  I see  that  St.  Olavo’s  Church  is  mentioned 
in  the  will! — Yos  ; the  boys  in  former  times  attended 
that  church*  hut  the  school  is  now  removed  out  of  the 
town  and  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend 
St.  Olave's.  St.  Ohvve’s  Church  is  one  of  the  city 
churches.  It  is  two  miles  from  the  town  to  the 
school. 

6336.  It  struck  us  to-day  when  wo  visited  the 
school  that  the  number  of  boys  deriving  benefit  from 
such  an  endowment  is  very  small : do  you  think  if  it 
were  made  available  for  day  hoys  it  might  not  become 
more  useful  to  the  neighbourhood  ? — In  its  present 
position  it  is  too  far  from  the  town  to  take  day  hoys 
in  connection  with  it. 

6337.  Why  was  it  removed  out  of  the  town  1 — It 
was  removed  out  of  the  town  premises  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  boarding  school. 

6838.  You  would  then  prefer  it  as  a boarding 
sohool  1 — I think  the  benefit  of  it  is  very  great,  and 
if  we  could  keep  up  the  full  number  it  would  be  an 
undoubted  advantage.  This  we  liopo  to  do.  I would 
hope  that  the  rents  will  not  always  he  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  are  at  present  in  Ireland. 

6339.  What  is  the  mode  of  selection  of  the  hoys ! 
— They  are  selected  by  the  Dean  and  myself. 

6340.  Are  therp  many  applications  1 — Not  at 
present,  because  we  have  made  it  known  that  we  will 
not  take  in  any  more. 

6341.  How  do  you  select  them  1 — What  we  have 
always  done,  is,  to  have  an  examination  of  boys. 
The  candidates  are  obtained  by  giving  notice  through- 
out the  town,  we  do  nob  have  an  examination  for 
every  place,  but  when  there  are  four  or  five  places 
vacant  there  would  be  then  a selection  mado  from  the 
candidates. 

6342.  Have  you  always  a sufficient  number  of 
applicants  to  fill  the  places! — Wo  have  always  more 
candidates  than  places. 

6343.  Is  preference  given  to  any  particular  class 
of  boys ! — W eh,  they  should  be  poor  boys.  W e would 


always  give  preference  to  destitution,  and  they  Oct.  n,  i6»7. 
should  be  children  of  members  of  our  Church.  — - 

6344.  Do  you  require  the  boys  to  pass  an  exaniin-  ^ev.  Ltrl'iw. 
ation  ? — We  require  a certain  amount  of  education. 

The  boys  must  pass  an  elementary  examination  in 
reading  and  writing. 

6345.  At  what  age  are  the  boys  admitted  into  the 
institution  ? — Ten  years  of  age  is  the  appointed  time, 
but  we  have  now  reduced  tbe  age  to  nine. 

6346.  There  is  a limitation  in  the  will  as  to  the 
length  of  time  a boy  can  remain  in  the  school.  Is 
that  rule  in  force  now  ? — No,  we  keep  them  till  the 
age  of  sixteen.  We  found  that  that  was  necessary  in 
order  to  put  them  into  some  way  of  earning  their  own 
bread.  If  we  sent  them  out  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
the  time  limited  in  the  will,  it  would  have  a bad  effect, 
so  we  keep  them  till  they  are  sixteen. 

6347.  What  stops  do  you  take  to  get  them  into 
situations  so  as  to  start  them  in  life! — There  are 
applications  made  to  us  from  all  classes  of  persons  hi 
towns,  who  want  assistance  in  shops,  offices,  etc. 

634S.  Then  you  have  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
them  situations  1 — No,  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  them  into  places,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
school. 

6349.  Have  you  had  to  pay  a fee  in  these  cases ! 

— No,  we  can  get  them  into  places  without  fees. 

6350.  Where! — Well,  as  I have  said  in  shops  and 
offices ; and  they  generally  get  10s.  a week  at 
once. 

6351.  Without  any  fee  being  paid ! — Yes. 

0352.  The  education  is  then  such  as  to  fit  them  for 
those  positions  1 — Yes,  they  get  a sound  commercial 
education.  They  are  taught  book-keeping. 

6353.  Dr.  Traill. — You  claim  exemption  1 — Yes, 
we  claim  exemption. 

6354.  On  what  grounds ! — On  the  grounds  that 
the  boys  for  whom  the  school  was  originally  founded 
aud  intended,  are  boys  of  one  religious  denomination, 
and  also  on  the  ground  that  the  governing  body  is 
composed  exclusively  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

6355.  If  this  charity  were  declared  exempt,  would 
you  be  inclined  to  put  forward  a scheme  for  its  better 
government ! — No  ; wo  think  our  present  scheme  and 
governing  body  is  a very  good  one. 

6356.  But  if  this  Commission  were  to  give  you  an 
improved  scheme,  would  you  not  avail  yourself  of  the 
powers  of  this  Commission ! — Yes,  I would,  in  that 
case. 

6357.  Under  the  original  foundation  there  was  a 
layman  one  of  tlio  trustees  ; would  you  he  inclined  to 
incorporate  a layman-  with  you  who  might  assist  in 
making  this  endowment  a successful  one! — Well, 
yes.  A suitable  layman  would  he  an  advantage  if 
added  to  the  governing  body.  I believe,  originally, 
tbe  mayor  and  the  sheriff  were  trustees. 

6868.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  you  think 
it  would  not  be  disadvantageous  for  the  management 
of  the  estate  to  have  some  laymen  on  the  governing 
body ! — One  suitable  layman  might  be  desirable,  one 
who  would  give  us  his  advice  in  monetary  matters. 

When  you  were  here  last  we  had  Mr.  Bowles.  He 
gave  us  very  valuable  assistance  and  advice,  but  lie  is 
dead.  We  would  be  glad  to  associate  with  us  on  the 
governing  body  such  a layman  as  be. 

6359.  It  would  appear  to  have  only  two  governors 
now  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  only  one 
layman.  The  Mayor  was  the  only  layman  appointed 
in  the  will. 

6360.  There  iB  another  matter  that  occurs  to  me 
that  would  be  advantageous.  It  is  evident  that  these 
foundation  places  are  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  entire 
buildings  that  you  have  got,  why  then  not  cater  for 
a class  of  boys  to  pay  for  their  education ! — We  have 
found  out  that  ourselves,  and  we  have  for  the  last  few 
years,  when  we  have  had  more  accommodation, 
received  boys  who  pay  £20  j we  receive  these  boys 
from  any  place,  as  boarders,  giving  them  the  same 
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The  Right 
llov.  Dr.  Day. 


advantages  ns  the  other  boys,  both  clothing  and  feed- 
ing, and  also  educating  them. 

6361.  £20  a year  would  not  pay  for  each  additional 
boy  brought  in? — Yes,  we  found  that  it  would  cost 
about  £17  a year,  leaving  £3  more  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  staff  of  the  institution. 

6362.  The  Bishop  1ms  a veto  upon  everything  with 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  the  boys  ? — Yes. 

6363.  Have  you  never  had  any  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  Mayor  as  regards  the  management  of  the  charity  1 
— Never  ; not  in  my  time. 

63C4.  Whether  he  was  a Protestant  or  not! — 
No. 

6365.  Dr.  Traill. — The  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  deprived  them  of  that  power? — Yes,  I thought 
so. 

6366.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see'  by  the 
document  that  was  sent  in  to  the  Commission  that 
there  is  a debt  upon  the  place  at  present  ? — Them  is  a 
debt  for  which  the  Dean  and  I have  made  ourselves 
responsible.  It  was  necessary  to  incur  this  debt  in 
order  to  keep  the  place  open.  The  falling  off  of  tho 
rents  was  the  cause  of  it. 

6367.  Can  you  tell  us  the  net  income  for  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years? — No,  I could  not  without 
referring  to  the  accounts. 

6368.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  was  the  income 
for  lost  year? — The  agent  who  is  here  will  be  able  to 
give  you  that  more  accurately  than  I could. 

6869.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  amount  cf  the 
debt  that  is  duo  upon  the  place  ? — It  is  at  least  £1,200. 
The  Dean  and  I contracted  the  debt  to  keep,  as  I have 
said,  the  place  open. 

6370.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understood 
you  to  say  that  you  have  reduced  the  age  of  ad- 
mittance to  nine  years  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

6371.  To  wliat  class  do  the  parents  of  tho  children 
belong? — Tho  parents  of  the  boys  are  usually  poor 
tradosmen,  and  people  of  that  class,  servants,  and  in 
some  cases  men  belonging  to  the  staff'  of  tho  militia, 
and  others  of  that  kind. 

6372.  Have  you  any  orphan  children  in  tho  insti- 
tution?— We  have.  But  there  is  a little  city  orphan 
house,  nnd  wo  sometimes  take  boys  wlio  have  been 
brought  up  from  infancy  there  into  Bishop  Foy’s 
School. 

6373.  Then  many  of  tlic  boys  are  the  children  of 
poor  parents  ? — Some  of  the  boys  are  very  poor. 

6374.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — I suppose  their 
clothing  is  paid  for  ? — Yes  ; it  is  paid  for  out  of  tho 
income  of  tho  school.  We  do  that  even  for  the  boys 
who  pay  £20  a year. 

6376.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  of  tho  boys  pay 
this  stipend  of  £20  a year? — There  avo  four  boys  at 
pc-sent  who  pay  tills  sum  of  £20  a year. 

6376.  Whore  do  they  come  from  ? — They  come 
from  other  quarters. 

6377.  Then  they  may  come  from  any  place  ? — Yes. 

G378.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  what  class 

clo  their  parents  belong? — They  aro  the  children 
■of  land  stewards  and  other  people  of  that  class 
throughout  the  country  who  would  gladly  pay  that 
sum  for  their  children  in  return  for  the  education 
they  receive. 

6379.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  said,  I think, 
that  you  received  boys  belonging  to  other  Protestant 
denominations  ? — Yes,  in  one  or  two  instances,  but 
we  have  done  so  with  the  consent -of  the  parents. 

6880.  Did  you  require  a formal  written  consent 
from  the  parents  ? — Certainly ; we  required  a formal 
written  consent  from  the  parents,  certainly,  or  other- 
wise we  would  not  have  admitted  them. 

6881.  Did  you  simply  assume  when  the  parents 
were  making  application  in  a formal  way  that  they 
would  consent  to  their  son  being  educated  in  the 
Episcopalian  faith? — No,  we  wore  by  no  means  satis 
ned  with  an  assumption,  and  we  required  the  written 
consent  of  the  parents. 

0382.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  often  has 


this  class  of  cose  occurred  ? — It  has  happened  once  or 

6388.  Then  yon  think  it  advisable  to  admit  cases 
of  that  kind  ? — Well,  we  considered  that  the  boys  in 
the  cases  to  which  I have  referred  as  worthy  of 
admittance. 

6384.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
endowment  was  intended  for  Protestants  of  different 
denominations  ? — No,  I do  not. 

6385.  You  consider  that  it  was  the  intontion 
of  tho  founder  to  coniine  it  to  Protestants  of 
ono  denomination  only  ? — I think  it  wus  intended 
for  Protestants  who  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland. 

6386.  On  what  grounds,  then,  were  you  able  to 

extend  it  to  Protestants  of  other  denominations? 

Well,  on  the  grounds  that  they  became  members  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland. 

6387.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I do  not  think 
there  con  be  any  doubt  about  tho  character  of  tliis 
endowment.  It  was  created  by  a Bishop  out  of  his 
own  private  property,  and  given,  after  tho  expiration 
of  certain  life  interests  for  members  of  his  own  family, 
to  purposes  of  education.  Bishop  Foy  placed  it  under 
the  control  of  tho  Bishop,  Dean,  and  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Waterford,  but  at  the  same  tiino  he  left  it  in 
a rather  peculiar  way  ; for  the  Bishop  must,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  will,  be  a member  of  the  body 
of  trustees  when  they  act  on  any  occasion  with  regard 
to  tho  charity ; even  if  only  two  acted,  one-of  them 
must  necessarily  be  the  Bishop.  Furthermore,  the  boys 
were  all  removable  at  any  time  by  the  Bishop,  and  he 
could  even  refuse  to  admit  those  selected  by  the 
Dean  and  Mayor,  ancl  could  appoint  others  in 
their  place.  In  addition  to  this,  the  master  of  the 
school  was  to  lie  appointed,  and  was  removable, 
by  the  Bishop.  It  is  evidently  an  establishment  that 
one  bishop  founded  and  placed  under  the  control  and 
guidance  of  all  his  successors.  Then  there  are  two 
Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with  this  charity,  one  of 
them  hearing  date  1808  ; and  tho  inference  is  plain 
that,  us  tho  law  stood  at  that  timo,  the  charity  was 
considered  an  exclusive  one.  At  the  time  these  Acts 
were  passed,  it  was  absolutely  nocessavy  that  tho  three 
members  of  the  governing  body  should  be  members  of 
one  particular  religious  denomination — viz.,  that  of 
the  Established  Church.  When  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act  of  1840  was  passed,  it  placed  a limit 
upon  the  powers  of  members  of  municipal  corporations 
who  wore  Roman  Catholics  with  regard  to  the  private 
trusts  of  which  tlioy  were  ex-officio  trustees.  By  that 
Act  tho  Mayor  and  Corporation  have  bean  deprived  of 
a share  in  the  active  government  of  this  and  similar 
institutions.  And  accordingly  we  find  that  tliis 
charity  has  boon,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  under  the 
exclusive  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  and 
Dean  of  Waterford.  As  regards  the  hoys  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  endowment  and  for  whom  it  was 
provided,  wo  see  that  the  endowment  is  applicable 
only  to  boys  who  are  members  of  tho  same  religipus 
denomination  as  the  governing  body  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  Bishop,  we  understand,  could  take  a child 
whose  parents  were  of  another  denomination,  but 
when  the  ohild  enters  the  institution  he  becomes  a 
member,  and  is  educated  as  a member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Having  taken  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration, we  must  declare,  as  wo  have  done  in  many 
other  cases,  that  this  endowment  is  exempt,  and  that 
we  have  no  power  to  go  further  with  the  matter. 
Where  an  endowment  of  this  kind  is  left  for  the  people 
of  a particular  locality  we  cannot  deprive  them  of  their 
exclusive  right  to  the  endowment  so  long  as  there  are 
any  of  the  original  class  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
intended.  Evon  with  the  consent  of  the  governing 
body,  in  a caso  of  this  kind,  wo  would  be  bound  to 
keep  up  tho  exclusive  character  of  the  endowment 
in  the  framing  of  any  scheme  which  we  might  prepare 
for  its  future  government.  It  now  only  remains  m 
tliis  caso  for  the  governing  body  to  consider  whether 
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thev  %vant  any  alteration  in  tlieir  present  constitution. 
I may  say  this,  that  we  could  incorporate  the  present 
governing  body  and  invest  the  property  in  thorn  for 
once  and  all,  and  now  that  the  Bishop  and  Doan  are  no 
longer  what  is  known  as  corporations  sole,  this  might 
not  be  an  imprudent  stop  to  take  ; and  if  a layman  were 
associated  with  thorn  in  the  management  of  the 
charity,  he  would  be  found,  I think,  of  great  assistance 
for  putting  out  hoys  to  trades. 

6388.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Day.—  Would  an  application 
be  received  by  you  if  the  Dean  and  I considered  it 
advisable  to  take  this  step  which  you  have  suggested? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  consider  that  we 
ought  not  to  expect  any  governing  body  to  givo  their 
consent,  so  as  to  deprive  themselves  of  tlieir  control  in 
the  matter,  until  they  know  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
What  we  have  hitherto  done  in  cases  of  this  kind  is 
as  follows : — We  have  askod  the  governing  body  who 
are  desirous  that  we  should  draft  a scheme  for  them, 
to  give  ns,  in  writing,  a full  statement  of  all  the  sug- 
gestions they  wish  to  nmko  for  the  improvement  of 
the  trust  property.  We  then,  from  these  materials, 
prepare  a draft  scheme  and  submit  it  to  the  governing 
body,  who  next  consider  tlieir  objections  to  the  draft-. 
If  the  governing  body  would  rather  have  no  scheme 
at  all  chan  the  one  we  send  them,  we  drop  the  matter. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  draft, 
we  ask  them  to  given  tlieir  consent,  and,  on  tlieir 
consent  being  given  we  publish  the  scheme. 

6389.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel. — Then  that  does 
not  meddle  with  our  right  of  exemption  from  your 
:urisdiction  under  this  Aeo? — No,  but  onco  the  consent 
is  given  it  conies  within  the  Act.  Our  course  in 
consent  cases  is  to  prepare  the  draft  scheme  and  then 
to  ask  for  the  consent  of  the  governing  body,  in 
writing,  before  we  publish  it. 

6890.  Die  Lord  JMshop  of  Cashel. — Does  that 
consent  in  writing  givo  you  power  to  meddle  in  any 
case  with  the  endowment? 

Dr.  Traill. — You  are  not  asked  to  put  your  head 
into  a noose. 

6391.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashd. — I would  ask  for 
the  information  oi'  tlio  governing  body  of  the  charity, 
whether,  if  we  thought  it  advisable,  under  tlio  present 
difficult  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  sell  onr 
landed  property  am  you  give  them  authority  to  do  so  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  wo  can  givo  full 
powers  of  sale  and  lotting. 

Dr.  Traill. — Your  lordship  will  understand  that, 
when  you  come  in  under  the  operation  of  this  Act, 
and  your  governing  body  bus  boon  incorporated  by 
the  Commission,  you  are  liable  to  inspection  nud  to 
audit  The  auditor  will  lie  apjiointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

6392.  The  Lord  Bislio p of  Cashel. — Would  we 
have  to  pay  that  auditor  1 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  but  it  would  not 


involve  much,  expense ; but  your  accounts  m ust  pass  the  Oct.  27.  i 887. 
Local  Government  Board  audit.  The  17th  section  of  ,r|  ~ — 

the  Act  deals  with  this  matter.  As  regards  the  audit  Re®..  Drl'oay. 
it  is  open  to  us  to  appoint  a competent  authority  as 
auditor,  who  is  proposed  by  the  governing  body.  We 
have  opened  communications  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  we  have  grounds  for  stating  that 
they  are  prepared  to  audit  accounts  of  tliis  kind  at  a 
very  reasonable  and  uniform  charge.  An  audit  of 
that  kind  is  a very  valuable  protection. 

0393.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashd. — I would  only 
ask  yon  whether  you  would  recommend  us  to  seek  the 
sale  of  our  landed  property  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  scheme  we  would  only 
give  the  governing  body  power  to  sell  if  they  wished 
to  do  so. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel. — Oh,  yea ; I understand 
that  of  couree.  We  would  have  it  distinctly  under- 
stood, Dr.  Traill,  that  our  asking  for  a scheme  does 
not  bind  us  to  accept  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Act  does  not  apply  to  your 
endowment  without  your  written  consent ; but  when 
we  get  your  written  consent  then  we  can  deal  with  it. 

0394.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel. — Suppose  that  I 
consent  and  the  Deun  consents  with  me,  and  the  Rohool 
is  placed  under  the  operation  of  the  schema,  would 
that  vitiate  our  claim  for  exemption  from  any  future 
Commission  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Oh,  we  cannot  tell  if 
it  will  be  exempt  from  any  future  legislation.  The 
schemes  prepared  by  us  under  this  Act,  have  the  same 
force  as  an  Act  of  Parliament.  We  have  power  to 
insert  provisions  for  altering  the  scheme  on  the  con- 
sent being  obtained  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests.  Formerly,  governing  bodies 
were  compelled,  at  a great  deal  of  expense,  to  go  int.. 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  effect  this  object.  Wherc- 
cver  we  have  formed  governing  bodies,  we  provide 
that  the  scheme  may  be  altered  on  the  application  of 
the  governors  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Betjucsts.  In  the  case  of  foundations 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  we 
have  in  certain  instances  inserted  a provision  in  the 
scheme  that  it  may  be  altered  by  the  same  authority 
on  the  application  of  the  Church  Synod. 

Dr.  Traill. — The  great  object  is  to  save  you 
tlio  expense  of  applying  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  our 
scheme  will  enable  you  to  effect  the  object,  formerly 
obtainable  only  by  application  to  that  Court,  without 
much  trouble  or  expense. 

6396.  The  Lora  Bishop  of  Cashel. — Supposing  that 
we  givo  our  consent  to  the  scheme,  does  that  secure 
the  exclusiveness  of  our  endowment  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  section  of  the 
Act  is  explicit  on  the  poiut.  We  cannot  possibly 
give  you  a higher  security  than  the  safety  of  the  Act 
itself. 


Mr.  Charles  Langley,  Agent  of  the  Estate  of 

6396.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  wore  you 
appointed  agent  for  tlio  Foy  Estate  ? — At  the  latter 
end  of  1880. 

6397.  That  was  just  shortly  after  the  former  in- 
quiry 1 — I do  not  know. 

6398.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I live  near  Kilmae- 
thomas. 

6399.  Is  that  near  the  Foy  Estate? — The  nearest  part 
of  the  estate  is  about  eight  miles  from  where  I reside, 
and  the  other  portion  of  the  estate  lies  about  nine 
miles  off  my  place. 

. 6400.  The  estate  is  in  two  lots  there  ? — Yes,  it  is 
m too  different  lots,  one  portion  is  situated  near 
njlmacthomas,  and  tho  other  lot  is  situated  near 
t-arnck-on-Suir. 

6*01.  Take  one  lot  at  a time;  take  the  Kilmao- 
thomas  lot,  is  it  house  property  ?-^-No,  the  whole 
estate  is  landed  property,  except  in  one  instance. 


Bishop  Fo/b  Charity,  sworn  and  examined. 

6402.  What  class  of  land  is  it? — It  is  land  chieily  Mr.  ChnrV 
occupied  by  dairy  farmers  and  graziers  who  rear  Langley, 
young  stock. 

6403.  How  many  tenants  are  on  that  land  ? — There 
are  thirty-two  tenants,  I think  on  the  entire  estate. 

6404.  But  how  many  are  on  the  portion  of  the 
estate  situated  near  Kilmacthomas  ?—  I cannot  tell  you 
exactly,  but  I think  about  twenty-three  are  situated 
on  one  lot,  and  possibly  about  nine  on  the  Kilmac- 
thomas portion.  , 

6406.  Have  you  got  a rental,  of  the  estate  with 
you  ? — No,  I have  not. 

Ci06.  Are  the  lands  held  by  lease  from  year  to  year  ? 

There  are  two  cases  of  leaseholders  and  only  two  on 

the  estate,  the  remainder  are  yearly  tenants. 

6407.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  these  tenants  going  into 

the  Courts  under  the  Land  Act 4-rWell,  I. do.  not 
know  that.  : - . , . ■ 
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6408.  Are  tlie  vents  above  or  below  the  Poor  Law 
Valuation  1 — I think  the  majority  are  above  the  Poor 
Law  Valuation. 

6409.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  understand 
that  the  difficulty  about  the  income  of  this  churity 
has  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  in  the  rents 
from  the  tenants  on  the  estate? — Yes,  the  tenants 
have  gone  in  for  the  “ Plan  of  Campaign,"  and  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  rents  from  them. 
However,  a settlement  has  been  arrived  at,  and  con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  them.  They  have  paid 
me  a half  year’s  rent,  but  with  the  condition  also  that 
-hey  should  pay  another  half  year’s  rent  next  month. 

6410.  Does  that  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  tenants  ? 
— Well,  yes. 

6411.  Are  there  any  of  the  tenants  who  have  not 
"one  in  for  the  Pltui  of  Campaign  ? — Yes,  there  are 
about  five  or  six  of  the  yearly  tenants  who  have  not 
gone  in  for  it  and  neither  have  the  leaseholders. 

6412.  How  much  is  the  rental  of  the  property 
now  ? — Well  there  have  been  reductions  mode  since 
1881.  The  rental  in  that  year  was  £1,602  14s.  Ad., 
and  for  the  following  year,  it  was  the  auno  amount. 
In  the  year  1883,  the  rental  was  reduced  to  £1,519 
'Js.  Id.  The  cause  of  this  was  that  several  of  the 
tenants  in  that  year  went  into  the  Land  Courts  and 
got  their  rents  reduced  by  the  Court.  In  the  years 
1884  and  1885,  the  rental  stood  at  £1,484  14s.  2d., 
this  was  caused  by  some  further  reductions  by  the 
Land  Courts,  nine  of  the  tenants  having  gone  into 
the  Court  to  have  their  rents  fixed.  In  the  year  1 886, 
the  rental  stood  at  £1,479  13s.  lcZ. 

G413.  What  is  the  amount  of  arrears  due  by  the 
tenants  ? — The  amount  of  arrears  1 I can  tell  you  tho 
amount  I received  last  year. 

6414.  How'  much  was  it? — £51 5. 

6415.  Dr.  Tbau.Ii. — Was  that  the  amount  you 
received  for  the  whole  year? — Yes,  they  refused  pay- 
ment and  went  in  for  tlie  “ Plan  of  Campaign,"  and 
stood  out  for  reductions  of  tho  rent. 

6416.  Lord  Justice  FitzGijibon. — Was  that  in  the 
year  1886  ? — Yes,  for  the  November  gale,  188G. 

6417.  How  much  of  tbo  rental  have  you  got  this 
year? — £490  10s.,  and  I expect  I shall  get  the  same 
sum  in  a short  time. 

6418.  So  that  would  be  something  over  £980  for 
the  whole  year  ? — Yes,  l daresay  it  will  bo  paid  when 
I go  round  myself  to  collect  it. 

G419.  Professor  Doughbuty. — What  reductions 
have  you  allowed  tho  tenants  who  wont  in  for  tho 
“Plan  or  Campaign”? — We  allowed  a reduction,  of 
thirty-five  per  cent,  on  the  old  rents,  and  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents  ; but  it  was  on 
•condition  that  they  should  pay  those  two  gales  in 
November. 

G420.  Is  that  a permanent  reduction? — Oh,  no, 
■only  for  these  two  particular  gales. 

6421.  Dr.  Thait.t.. — For  what  two  gales? — For 
November,  1886,  and  May,  18S7. 

G422.  Did  you  get  the  May  rents  for  tho  year 
1886  ? — No,  there  are  some  who  did  not  pay  and  who 
are  under  process  for  the  amounts  due.  There  is 
one  under  eviction.  Four  or  five  of  them  are  in  a 
very  shaky  state.  There  is  a decree  of  eviction 
obtained  against  one  man  who  lias  a large  holding. 

6423.  What  is  bis  rent?-— His  rent  is  £191. 

6424.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Is  that  tenant  a 
leaseholder? — No,  he  is  not. 

6425.  Do  you  expect  many  of  your  leaseholders  to 
go  into  court  for  a revision  of  their  rents  under  the 
new  Act? — No,  I do  not  think  they  will.  You  see 
there  are  only  two  leaseholders  on  the  estate! 

6426.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  was  one 
lease  held  by  the  Rev.  JS.  Ridgeway  ? — Yes,  that  is 
still  in.  existence. 

6427.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  is  the  other  leaseholder? 
—Tho  Marquis  of  Waterford. 

6428. 1 understand  thisl&nd  was  close  to  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford’s  own  land  1 — Yes,  it  is  quite  close  to  it, 


he  took  it  for  che  purpose  of  improving  life  own 
demesne,  it  immediately  adjoins  it. 

6429.  There  is  another  tenant  here,  Peter  Wall  (D 
who  appears  to  have  a large  holding  ? — Yes. 

6430.  Has  he  joined  the  “ Plan  of  Campaign"  1— 
Yes,  he  has  joined  it. 

6431.  What  is  his  rent? — Peter  Wall’s  rent,  ns 
well  as  I can  remember,  was  £150  16s.  8 d.  This 
amount,  however,  has  been  reduced  by  the  Land 
Courts.  He  went  into  the  Courts  and  got  it  reduced 
to  about  £140,  ami  then  £ think  he  appealed  and  got 
it  further  reduced  to  £130. 

6432.  And  that  is  the  amount  which  Peter  Wall 
has  refused  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

6433.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Has  he  a lease  of  his 
holding  or  is  lie  only  a yearly  tenant  ? — He  has  not  got 
a lease,  but  since  his  rent  was  fixed  by  the  Laud  Court 
he  has  got  a judicial  lease  for  fifteen  years.  I know 
of  my  own  personal  observation  that  Wall  lias  been 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  manure  from  Garrick.  He 
has  been  for  years  manuring  liis  land  by  manure 
purchased  in  this  way  in  the  town. 

6434.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  that  rent  of  £150 16«.  8 d. 
the  rent  of  Wall’s  holding  for  a number  of  years 
previous  to  bis  application  to  the  Land  Courts? — 
Yes. 

6435.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I believe  that  it  dates 
from  the  year  of  tlie  Battle  of  Waterloo,  18151 — I do 
not  know ; tho  books  are  not  here  from  which  I 
could  tell  you  when  he  entered  the  farm. 

6436.  Dr.  Traill,  — Do  you  know  was  that  amount, 
£150  16s.  8d.,  Wall’s  rent  in  the  year  1856? — I can- 
not say. 

6437.  Was  it  his  rent  in  1845  ? — I do  not  know, 
I cannot  toll  you  thut  without  consulting  the  rent 
books. 

6438.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  comes  the 
case  of  Thomas  Droll  nil  ? — He  held  at  a rent  under 
Griffith's  valuation.  His  old  rent  was  £G4.  The 
ease  was  brought  into  tho  courts,  and  his  rant  was 
raised  by  tlio  Laud  Commissioners  to  £75  ; the  tenant 
then  appealed  to  tlio  Superior  Court,  and  tlie  rent 
was  reduced  to  £68.  His  rout  now  stands  at  this 
amount. 

6439.  Do  you  visit  tlie  estate  from  time  to  time  ?— 
Yes,  I live  near  it. 

6440.  Can  you  give  us  any  idtmTof  wliat  the  receipts 
from  the  estate  will  he  in  the  future? — Oil,  Icouldnot 
do  that. 

6441.  Is  there  any  clmuco  of  their  being  further 
reductions  in  tho  rents  of  the  holdings  ? — It  may  be 
that  there  will. 

6442.  But  the  tenants  have  not  gone  into  the 
courts  again  1 — No. 

6443.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  some  idea  as  to 
future  value  of  landed  property  ? — W ell,  there  have 
been  considerable  reductions  made  by  tlie  Land  Com- 
missioners in  tho  last  few  years.  These  reductions 
are  much  greater  in  proportion  than  those  which  were 
originally  made  by  the  Commissioners.  This  fact  may 
induce  some  of  the  present  tenants  to  go  into  the 
courts.  But  I know  that  none  of  tlie  tenants  have 
expressed  any  intention  to  me  to  do  so. 

6444.  There  are,  according  to  the  lost  report,  some 
wretched  cottier  houses  on  the  estate.  Do  you  know 
if  anything  has  been  done  towards  the  improvement  of 
these  1 — I do  not  know  of  anything  of  that  kind  being 
on  the  estate.  I only  know  it  since  1881. 

6445.  But  it  is  stated  here  in  the  report  that  there 
were  such  houses  on  the  estate — on  the  townland  of 
Ballyquin 7 — Oh,  yes;  they  are  labourers’  cottages 
on  the  farm  of  a man  named  Power ; they  were  no 
directly  held  from  the  trustees. 

6446.  Dr.  Traill.— Have  there  been  any  labourers 

cottages  built  on  this  estate  under  the  recent  Aot?— 
Yes,  there  wore  two ; they  were  built  by  the  Board  o 
Guardians.  . 

6447.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Do  yon  know 
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who  has  the  shooting  of  the  estate  1 — I do  not  know 
anything  about  the  shooting. 

G448.  Have  you  got  a map  of  the  estate  1 — No  ; I 
have  not  got  a good  map,  but  I have  an  old  one  ; it  is 
not  of  very  much  use,  as  die  holdings  on  the  estate 
when  it  was  made  are  not  tho  same  holdings  as  at 


present  exist. 

6449.  Do  you  take  any  part  m tho  management  of 
the  school? — None  whatever.  I merely  collect  the 
rents  of  the  estate. 

6450.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  the  abatements  bring 
the  half-year’s  rent  down  to  £400  ? — No ; that  is  not 
the  half-year’s  rent — that  is  the  amount  paid  to  me  by 
die  men  who  went  in  for  the  “ Plan  of  Campaign  ” ; 
there  are  others  who  did  not  go  in  for  the  “ Plan  of 
Campaign. 

6451.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  of  diem  did  not 
join  tho  “ Plan  of  Campaign"? — Five  or  six  of  the 
yearly  tenants  and  the  leaseholders. 

0452.  What  may  be  tho  half-yearly  payments  of 
those  who  did  not  go  in  for  the  “Plan?" — I would 
have  to  look  up  the  books  to  give  you  the  exact 
figures. 

0453.  I thought  you  told  us  that  the  rents  amounted 
to  £1,479  13s.  Id. — that  would  mean  over  £700  for 
die  half  year? — That  was  the  reutal  which  I gavo  you. 

6454.  But  can  you  give  us  die  actual  cash  received 
for  the  last  few  years  ? — I can  give  you  the  cash 
received  since  I commenced  the  agency ; that  I can 


give  you  for  each  year.  The  actual  cash  receipts 
which  I have  received  since  1881  are  as  follows  : — 
For  the  year  1881  I received  £1,558  2s.  3 d. , for  the 
year  1882,  £1,649  11s.  id. ; for  the  year  1883, 
£1,320  5s.  Id.  ; for  the  year  1884,  £1,371  19s.  10£d ; 
and  for  die  year  1885,  £1,213  Is.  7 d. 

6455.  What  became  of  the  difference  between  these 
years — there  is  a wide  margin  between  the  sums 
received  in  some  of  the  years  ? — That  is  the  arrears. 

6456.  Why,  you  are  about  £300  short  for  this  year, 
besides  that  for  the  previous  years,  In  1885  you 
were  over  £270  short,  and  in  1884  you  were  about 
£150  short? — Yes. 

6457.  And  I see  that  in  1883  you  were  about  £190 
short? — Yes,  that  is  die  case.  In  1S82  we  were 
something  over  the  rent,  hut  that  was  some  arrears 
from  die  year  1881,  and  then  the  year  1882  was  all 
right. 

6458.  But  wliat  has  became  of  tho  arrears  for  tlio 
years  1883,  1884,  and  1S85? — Some  of  the  arrears 
are  wiped  out,  besides,  too,  the  amount  is  reducible 
by  poor  rates  and  allowances  made  to  the  tenant. 

6459.  Have  any  of  the  tenants  gone  into  the  court 
under  the  Arrears  Act  ? — No,  there  is  only  one  tenant 
who  has  taken  advantage  of  that  Act. 

6460.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
immediate  prospect  of  getting  a reduction  of  the  debt  ? 
— Next  month  I expect  to  he  paid  by  those  men  who 
have  gone  in  for  the  “ Plan  of  Campaign.” 


Wm.  II.  Smith , Head  Master  of  Bishop  Foy's  School,  sworn. 


6401.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  been 
head  master  of  Foy’s  School  since  1879  ? — I have  been 
master  since  1873,  my  lord. 

6462.  Wliat  course  of  education  do  you  give  die 
boys  ? — Well,  to  qualify  than  for  trades  and  commer- 
cial positions. 

6463.  Then  it  is  n commercial  education  you  give 
dtem  P— Yes,  it  is  an  English  and  commercial  educa- 
tion. 

C464.  Do  you  teach  them  any  classics? — None 
whatever ; the  boys  are  mostly  of  a poor  class. 

6465.  Wliat  assistance  have  you  in  teaching  tho 
lioys? — I had  an  assistant  master  till  March  twelve 
monUis  (1886) ; then,  owing  to  I lie  difficulty  in  getting 
in  the  rents,  tho  funds  diminished,  and  wo  had  to 
make  n reduction  of  the  staff.  I then  got  rid  of  two 
house  servants,  and  a man  who  did  outside  work,  and 
also  tlie  assistant  master.  I hnvo  done  tho  teaching 
work  of  the  Bohool  since  that  time  singlo-handed,  with, 
however,  occasional  assistance  from  my  son  who  has 
entered  Trinity  College. 

6466.  Is  he  paid  a salary  ? — He  docs  not  get  a 
ferthing,  nor  would  I consont  that  ho  should  receive 
anything. 

G467.  How  are  the  internal  arrangements  and 
management  of  the  institution  regulated ; who  has 
control  over  them? — At  present  my  daughter  is 
matron,  but  I have  superintendence  over  every  de- 
partment of  the  house. 

6468.  How  nurny  boys  have  you  in  the  school  ? — 
We  had  fourteen  when  you  visited  it  this  morning, 
but  we  are  just  after  apprenticing  one  hoy  to  a trade. 

6469.  How  many  boys  have  yon  lmd  in  tho  school 
during  the  year? — We  have  had  twenty-eight  hoys  in 
the  school  during  the  year. 

man7  boys  do  you  admit  during  tho 
year? — The  admission  of  additional  boys  depends 
TOtirely  -upon  the  state  of  the  funds.  Wo  have  had 
applications  upon  applications  continually.  We  have 
iad  twenty-nine  applications  this  year. 

N TL  ° ^ aPPbcations  come  through  yon? — 
,0'.  -*-bo  trustees  advertise  wlion  there  is  a number 
at  vacan*>  then  tho  applications  are  lodged 

ne  Secretary's  office.  The  applicants  are  afterwards 
examined  by  me. 


6472.  Then  you  have  an  examination? — Yes,  I 
examine  them  all  in  the  presence  of  the  trustees.  I 
conduct  the  examination  in  their  presence. 

6473.  Is  that  examination  a qualifying  examination 
or  is  it  competitive  ? — It  is  merely  to  see  that  the  boys 
wo  sufficiently  educated  to  enter  such  a school  as 
mine.  It  is  merely  a qualifying  examination. 

047 4.  In  what  subjects  do  you  examine  the  boys  ?— 
Well,  they  must  read  easy  words  of  two  and  three 
syllables,  they  must  work  easy  questions  in  the  four 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  ; we  also  examine 
them  at  tho  same  time  in  the  Scriptures  and  Church 
Catechism. 

G475.  What  subjects  are  embraced  in  the  course 
of  education  the  boys  receive  at  tho  school? — "We 
educate  them  generally  in  all  the  branches  of  a good 
commercial  education.  In  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
Euclid,  algebra. 

6476.  Dr.  Tbaill. — How  far  do  the  hoys  go  in 
Euclid  1 — There  are  some  of  tlie  lioys  at  present 
learning  the  third  hook  of  Euclid.  Then  we  teach 
them  dictation,  transcription,  and  English  composi- 
tion. 

6477.  Lord-  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  ever 
sent  any  of  your  boys  up  for  the  Intermediate  ? — 
No  ; we  have  never  sent  any  of  them  up,  for  many 
reasons.  I cannot  retain  a class  of  boys  long  enough 
to  send  them  up  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations, 
because  I could  not  in  justice  keep  a boy  back  from 
a position  which  might  be  offered  to  him.  Here  we 
cannot  do  much  in  tlie  Intermediate  course,  we  could 
only  send  our  boys  forward  in  English  and  mathe- 
matics alone,  and  this  I do  not  think  would  be  a very 
wise  thing. 

6478.  At  what  age  do  the  boys  leave  you  ?— They 
leave  mo  before  the  age  of  sixteen.  Indeed  we  rarely 
have  a boy  of  sixteen  years,  but  the  trustees  said  they 
would  allow  boys  to  remain  to  tbat  age. 

6479.  Then  you  rarely  have  a hoy  so  old  as  sixteen 
years  ?— We  rarely  have  a hoy  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  ago;  we  rarely  have  a boy  more  than  four 
yoars  in  the  school,  they  generally  go  out  about  three 
years  after  their  entrance. 
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6480.  At  what  age  do  they  enter? — They  come 

in  about  the  age  of  ten.  _ , 

6481.  You  have  always  plenty  of  applications? — 
We  hare  always  applications  in  abundance,  more 
applications  than  we  have  been  able  to  entertain. 

6482.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  positions  do 
yo.ir  boys  get  when  they  leave  school  ?— -Well,  they 
,,ct  various  positions,  in  warehouses,  sometimes  as 
counter  hands  in  drapery  and  grocery  shopjs  in  Water- 
ford, and  as  assistants  of  that  kind,  they  get  cleric- 
al) i I is  in  merchants’  offices,  and  then  we  send  them  also 
to  trades. 

6483.  What  trades  1 — Well,  we  sent  one  boy  as 
au  apprentice  to  the  printing  business  lately. 

G484.  Have  they,  ns  a rule,  given  satisfaction  to  tlicir 
employers  ? — I am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  wo 
have  not  had  a siuglo  case  of  complaint,  the  boys  are 
well  thought  of,  and  spoken  very  highly  of  in  the  city. 

6485.  Lord  Justice  FmGiBBOS. — We  saw  a nice 
workshop  there  this  morning,  how  did  you  get  that? 
— Wo  got  that  from  Mr.  A.  Denny,  he  mode  it  a 
present  to  myself  jiei-sonally.  Ho  fitted  up  tho  placo 
as  a workshop,  and  provided  it  with  all  sorts  of  tools 
to  the  amount  of  .£50. 

6486.  Then,  there  appeal-  to  be  some  local  gentle- 
men who  take  im  interest  in  your  school ' — Oh,  yes, 
there  are,  I am  glad  to  say,  many  gentlemen  in  the 
city  interested  in  the  school.  They  all  look  to  me  for 
boy's  from  my  school. 

64S7.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  do  you  not  employ  a 
special  teacher  to  instruct  the  boys  in  the  usoof  tools? 
— I do  not  think  it  would  bo  an  advantage. 

6488.  But  it  would  make  them  a great  deal  lmndim-, 
and  provo  very  useful  to  them  if  they  were  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  a trade? — Yes,  it  would  make  them  a 
little  liaudier,  but  really,  I do  not  thiuk  we  could 
teach  them  a trade,  you  see  we  give  them  more  a 
literary  education  t nan  a technical  training. 

6489.  But  would  it  not  be  bettor  to  train  the  eye 
and  hand  togotlior? — As  far  as  possible  we  do  train 
tho  oyo  and  hand  together.  I may  say  that  for  ovov 
fcliree  years  we  liavo  not  employed  a tradesman  ; wo 
have  done  all  the  odd  jobs  about  the  house  ourselves. 

6490.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  teach  the  boys 
■drawing? — No,  I do  not  teach  drawing,  I am  not 
•competent  to  teach  it  myself. 

641)  1.  Do  you  not  think  that  drawing  would  be  very 
usoful  to  the  boys? — Oh,  yes,  I consider  it  would  lie 
extremely  useful  to  the  boys. 

6462,  Have  you  ever  thought  of  getting  it  done  by 
aid  from  South  Kensington? — No,  I have  never 
suggested  it  to  the  trustees.  We  ore  so  hampered  at 
present  for  funds,  and  wo  would  liave  to  pay  a teacher 
to  cjmo  out  from  the  city. 

•.493.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wc  saw  ono 
school  at  Slubbered),  whom  they  earned  over  £80  in 
results  foes  from  South  Kensington;  they  had  a 
teacher  there  who  taught  the  boys  the  subjects  in 
which  tho  South  Kensington  Department  holds 
examinations? — Yes,  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

6494.  You  have  not  got  a drawing  master? — No. 

0495.  Have  you  yourself  been  trained  as  a teacher  ? 
— Yes  ; I was  trained  at  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Training  College,  Kildare-place,  Dublin ; I hold  a first 
ohms  certificate. 

6496.  Dr.  Traill. — Were  you  trained  there  under 
the  new  or  under  the  old  system? — Under  the  old 
system.  But  I have  been  keeping  myself  up  to  the 
advances  made  in  the  system  of  teaching.  I read  all 


their  books  and  publications,  and  so  keep  myself 
abreast  of  the  advances  made  by  the  new  system. 

6497.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
yon  been  engaged  in  teaching  ? — Since  I was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  I have  been  engaged  in  teaching. 

6-498.  You  hare  a considerable  quantity  of  land 
around  your  school  ? — Yes,  I got  it  attached  to  the 
school  a few  years  after  I came. 

6499.  IIow  much  land  have  you  there  ? — Altogether 
including  tho  gaiilen,  house,  buildings,  and  all,  we  have 
about  twenty-fivo  acres. 

6500.  IIow  do  you  utilise  it  ? — We  have  it,  of  course 
for  tho  recreation  of  the  boys,  who  have  a cricket 
field ; wo  also  Bupply  all  our  own  milk,  butter,  pota- 
toes, vegetables,  and  manure. 

0501.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  you  have  this 
land  attached  to  tho  school  ?- — Yes ; some  yearn  ago 
that  farm  was  rented  by  a gendeman  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood for  .£41  a year.  I applied  to  him  for  a 
cricket  ground  for  tho  buys,  aud  be  declined  to  let  us 
have  it.  Tho  trustees,  however,  came  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  him,  and  gave  him  a reduction  in  his  rent, 
in  order  to  lot  us  have  the  cricket  ground  for  the  boys. 
1 think  the  rent  was  reduced  to  £35  10s.  Then  he 
gavo  up  a part  of  the  ground  entirely  to  us,  and  paid 
a rent  only  of  £15.  I think  iu  1875  (?)  we  got  it  all 
into  our  own  bauds,  and  have  it  now.  I may  mention 
that  this  year,  I did  not  put  on  young  stock,  for  the 
trustees  had  no  money  for  that  purpose ; hut  we  have 
always  made  out  of  it  more  than  the  rent  of  £41  by 
the  cattle  put  on  to  graze  on  the  land,  besides  the 
other  things  which  we  get,  such  as  potatoes  and 
vegetables,  etc. 

6502.  Have  yon  a gavdoner  who  looks  after  these 
tilings  ? — Yes,  wo  have  a resident  gardener,  and  u man 
who  resides  on  tho  promises  also.  These  men  cultivate 
tho  garden  and  raiso  tho  vegotables  required  by  the 
household. 

(1503.  Do  you  pay  the  gardener's  wages? — No,  the 
secretary  pays  him  his  wages  through  me. 

6504.  Do  you  find  any  difference  made  between  the 
boys  who  pay  and  tho  boys  who  do  not  pay  for  their 
education  at  tho  school? — “Not  tbo  shadow  of  a 
shade  ” of  n difference. 

Cri05.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  they  all  dressed  alike?— 
They  are  all  dressed  and  fed  alike;  and  they  sleep  in 
the  sumo  dormitories  ; there  is  no  difference  whatever 
between  them. 

G50G,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  probable 
that  many  people,  if  they  knew  that  this  education 
could  bo  obtained  at  so  cheap  a rate,  would  send  their 
sons  to  tho  school? — I think  a great  number  of  people 
would  be  glad  to  sond  their  sons  to  us  if  it  was  under 
stood  that  we  would  take  them. 

6507.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
keep  the  boys? — Ono  with  another  it  would  take 
between  £16  and  £17. 

6508.  Doos  that  include  the  charge  for  teaching?— 
Oh,  no,  clothing  and  feeding  only. 

6509.  Who  pays  you  your  salary? — I am  paid  by 
the  trustees. 

6510.  How  much  do  they  pay  you?— £100  a year 
with  my  board,  lodging,  and  servants. 

6511.  Do  you  board  with  the  boys? — No,  I board 
at  my  own  house,  I have  my  own  dietary. 

6512.  Do  you  mean  that  the  trustees  pay  for  7our 
hoai-d? — Yes. 

6513.  Do  you  get  an  allowance  of  so  much  for  your 
board  ? — It  is  included  in  the  monthly  account, 
seleot  my  own  dietary. 


WATERFORD  DIOCESAN  SCHOOL. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lay  examined. 

6514.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  tiffs  the  school  the  diocese,  audit  ceased  to  exist  at 
which  has  a grant  from  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  ? disestablishment  of  tho  Irish  Church.  This  ^ 
— No,  that  one  has  ceased  to  exist  It  was  a school  school  is  one  into  which  inquiries  were  mane  ^ 
established,  and  supported  by  a tax  upon  the  clergy  of  last  Commission.  The  exhibition  attached 
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school  has  been  applied  to  a boy  who  was  educated 
here  and  entered  Trinity  College.  A rent  of  £12  is 
naid  to  the  trustees  of  the  hall  where  the  school  is 
held  for  the  use  of  the  room  : there  is  no  lease  drawn 
out,  but  they  are  very  glad  to  have  the  rent. 

6515.  Lord  Justice  FitzGidbon. — Is  it  applied  to 
any  other  use  than  that  of  the  school  1 — It  is  used 
for  Sunday  school  meetings  and  other  meetings  of 
that  class. 

6516.  How  many  pupils  are  at  the  school? — A.t 
present  there  are  only  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pupils 
attending  it,  very  lately  thoro  was  a groat  many 
more  pupils.  However,  after  Christinas  we  expect 
a considerable  increase  in  the  numbers  attending 
it. 

6517. '  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Your  endowment  is 
£40  a year,  arising  out  of  a capital  stun,  I see  1 — Yes, 
that  is  our  entire  endowment.  The  money  was  left 
to  the  dioceso  of  Cashel  and  Lismore,  and  the  diocese 
of  Cashel  refused  to  part  with  their  share. 

6518.  Can'  you  tell  me  what  the  dioceso  of  Cashel 


does  with  its  share  of  the  money  ?— They  apply  it  to  Oet.  tr,  iasr. 
their  primary  schools.  -.  . ~r 

6519.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  amount  of  the  o'r.  Day.' 
.money?— £490. 

6620.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  this  the  only 
Intermediate  school  in  Waterford  available  for  Pro 
testants  ? — There  is,  I believe,  a private  Inter- 
mediate school  kept  by  Mr.  Duncan,  a Baptist  clergy- 
man. 

6521.  Is  the  £1,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Repre- 
tentative  Church  Body? — No;  the  interest  of  the 
subscriptions  does  not  come  through  the  Representa- 
tive Church  Body,  it  is  invested  in  Railway  Debenture 
Stock,  that  £500,  and  it  comes  directly  to  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  diocese. 

0522.  Who  are  the  trustees  of  that  ? — The  trustees 
are  composed  of  the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  Mr.  A.  Denny, 
and  Sir  Robert  Paul ; we  have  had  to  transfer  the 
money  into  railway  debentures. 

6523.  Dr.  Traill. — Could  you  get  a lease  of  the 
premises  in  order  to  vest  this  property  in  your  school 
trustees  ? — Oh,  yes,  I think  so. 


CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS’  SCHOOLS,  WATERFORD. 


Rev.  Br.  Jas.  G,  Frawley  sworn. 


6524.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — Are  you  the  head 
of  the  Christian  Brothers'  Schools  at  Waterford? — 
Yes,  I am  what  is  termed  the  Superior. 

6525.  How  many  different  establishments  have  you 
in  Waterford — I do  not  mean  schools  in  your  sense 
of  the  word  ? — We  have  three. 

6526.  What  arc  the  names  of  them  1 — Mount  Zion, 
with  ten  schools  under  the  same  roof,  St.  Patrick's 
and  St.  John’s. 

6527.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — How  many  hoys  lind 
yon  in  attendance  for  the  past  year,  18861 — I have 
the  returns  with  which  I can  furnish  your  lordship. 
(Here  the  witness  handed  in  a document  to  tho  Lord 
Justice.) 

6528.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  told  us  there 
were  ten  separate  schools  in  Monut  Zion ; how 
many  are  in  the  other  two  establishments? — There 
are  only  two  schools  at  St.  Patrick’s  and  two  at  St. 
John’s,  fourteen  altogether. 

6529.  What  is  tho  number  of  your  community  in 
Waterford? — There  two  sixteen  in  tho  community; 
including  servants  it  would  bring  it  up  to  twenty- 
one. 

6530.  How  many  Brothers  are  engaged  in  touch- 
ing?— There  are  fourteen  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
myself  makes  fifteen.  I mn  constantly  employed  in 
inspection  of  the  schools,  and  then  there  is  one 
Brother  who  attends  to  the  culinary  department. 

6531.  Yon  are  not  told  off  to  any  particular  duty 
then? — I am  constantly  engaged  in  inspecting  the 
schools. 

6532.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— I soo  the  average 
attendance  at  Mount  Zion  Is  758,  what  year  is  that 
for? — For  the  year  1 886  : there  are  935  on  tho  rolls. 

6533.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  average  attend- 

ance at  the  other  two  schools,  and  what  is  tho  number 
on  the  rolls? — At  St.  Patrick’s  there  are  193  on  the 
rolls  and  140  of  an  average  attendance.  At  St. 
John’s  there  are  247  on  the  rolls,  and  217  of  an 
average  attendance.  The  total  average  attendance 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  1886,  was  1 ,015,  and  the 
number  ou  the  rolls  for  the  same  period  1,385.  We 
generally  call  it  1,400.  Wo  roally  educate  more  than 
that  number,  because  we  have  a rule  that  if  any 
pupil  has  been  absent  for  throe  months  wo  strike 
his  name  off  the  hooks.  We  go  through  the  roll 
° ^ every  t'u'ee  months,  and  tho  name  of  any  pupil 

V fisa  ^ieen  a^sen*  ^or  that  period  is  expunged. 

6534.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Avo  these  the 


only  primary  schools  in  Waterford  ? — Within  the  Dev.  Br.  .In*, 
present  year  another  school  has  been  set  in  motion  C.  Frawley. 
under  Catholic  management,  also  a National  school, 
but  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  of  which  I 
am  superintendent,  are  not  under  the  National 
Board. 

053.3.  Then  yours  are  the  principal  primary  schools 
in  Waterford  ?— Yes,  they  are  the  principal  schools 
for  primary  education  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  since  the  year  1803. 

6530.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  how  many  boys  at 
your  schools  pay  and  liow  many  are  free  ? — I shall 
give  you  tho  summary  of  the  whole  fourteen  school- 
rooms. You  already  have  the  number  upon  the  rolls, 
the  average  number  of  free  pupils  is  about  200,  and 
when  I say,  “ about,”  it  is  because  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  number  exactly  as  the  number  varies  from 
week  to  week. 

6537.  How  many  paying  pupils  have  you  ? — I have 
thorn  arranged  according  to  the  amount  they  pay. 

There  arc  573  paying  Id.  a week,  there  are  285 
paying  2 cl.  a week,  there  are  140  paying  3 d.  a week, 
there  are  21  paying  id.  a week,  and  32  paying  6c?.  a 
week. 

6588.  Then  by  that  account,  a little  more  than  a 
half  of  your  pupils  pay  a penny  a week  or  nothing  at 
all  ? — Yes,  about  one  half.  Then  we  have  one  pro- 
fessor, who  is  paid,  in  the  Intermediate  school. 

6539.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Then,  he  is  not  one 
of  the  order? — No,  because  we  have  not  members 
enough. 

6540.  What  salary  do  you  give  him  ? — We  pay  him 
£52  a year  out  of  the  school  pence. 

6541.  I believe  that  under  your  rules  you  cannot 
make  use  of  these  payments  except  for  the  use  of  the 
schools? — Yes,  under  the  rules  of  our  order  we  cannot 
use  a penny  of  it  except  for  the  keeping  up  of  the 
schools.  We  cannot  use  it  for  the  personal  expenses 
of  the  community. 

6542.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  yon  pay  any 
others  of  the  staff? — I pay  twenty-seven  monitors  out. 
of  tho  school  pence  salaries  averaging  from  2s.  to 
7 a,  6 d.  a week,  each,  according  to  the  sohool  in  which 
they  teach. 

6543.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  does  that  amount 
to  in  tho  year  ? — Last  year  the  sohool  fees  amounted 
to  £299  10s.  5 d. ; the  year  before  it  was  mdeh  the 
samei  The  amount  expended  last  year-  on  mohitior’s 
was  £180  3s.  2 <f.,  that  is  the  amount  which  I paid 
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out  of  that  ,£300  of  scliool  fees,  it  includes  all  that  I 
paid  the  monitors  and  professors. 

6544.  How  many  paid  professors  have  you? — I 
have  only  one  paid  professor  and  twenty-seven  paid 
monitors.  Then  I paid  for  rent,  repairs,  furniture, 
&c.,  £68  5s.  4cf, for  fed ncationai appliances, £2 3 Is.  10a!., 
and  for  free  requisites,  such  as  books,  slates,  ink, 
writing  paper,  £69  16s.  8 d.;  that  also  includes 
premiums  for  good  conduct.  The  item  for  fuel 
amounts  to  £3  8s.  8d.  You  will  find  the  total 
expenditure  to  be  £344  15s.  8cf. 

6545.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  there  is  a 
deficit? — Yes,  it  gives  a deficit  under  the  school  fees 
of  £54  a year,  that  is  what  I want  to  bring  under 
your  notice,  but  if  yon  wish  to  know  the  exact  state 
of  our  affairs,  I can  explain  how  the  deficit  is  made 
up.  But  I wish  to  go  through  the  affairs  of  the  school 
regularly  and  give  you  the  results.  In  18S0,  we  had 
twenty-seven  honors  and  two  passes ; in  1881,  fifty 
honors  and  six  passes ; in  1882,  thirty-three  honors 
and  seven  passes ; .1 883,  twenty-six  honors  and  four 
passes. 

G54G.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  do  you  mean 
by  honor’s  ? — That  is,  a boy  got  more  than  was  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioners  for  a pass,  ho  answered 
more  than  was  necessary  in  five,  six,  or  seven  subjects. 
All  that  I mean  by  saying  that  we  had  fifty  honors 
in  1881  is,  that  fifty  boys  got  honors  in  two,  three, 
or  more  subjects.  In  1884  we  had  thirty-two  honors 
and  nine  passes  ; in  1S85,  thirty-six  honors  and  eight 
passes  ; in  1886,  thirty  honors  anil  five  passes;  1887, 
thirty-two  honors  and  seven  passes. 

6547.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  singu- 
larly steady ; your  average  is  about  forty  per  annum  1 
— Yes,  C think  that  would  bo  about  it  As  to  ex- 
hibitions which  vary  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Commissioners  from  £15  to  £20  per  annum,  I will 
not  be  able  to  give  you  the  precise  money  value  of 
them,  but  the  number  of  exhibitions  obtained  was 
seventeen. 

654S.  Dr.  Traill, — During  what  period  were  these 
obtained? — From  1879  to  1887,  both  inclusive,  we 
obtained  one  gold  modal  and  two  silver  medals. 

6549.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  what  subject 
was  the  gold  medal  obtained  1 — I think  it  was  obtained 
by  a hoy  who  was  first  of  all  Ireland  in  the  middle 
grade.  Ho  was  the  head  of  the  middle  grade  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection.  The  boy  had  eleven  or 
twelve  subjects. 

6550.  What  subjects  do  you  teach  boyontl  the 
ordinary  English  school  ?— Well,  English,  French, 
and  other  modern  languages,  Colbic,  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  Euclid,  algebra,  natural  philosophy. 

6551.  Do  you.  go  us  far  as  trigonometry  1 — Yes,  my 
lord,  and  navigation,  if  it  is  required. 

6552.  Lord  Justice  Naisil — Do  you  teach  mensura- 
tion?— No,  that  is  banned  by  the  Intermediate  Board 
Then  we  teach  chemistry,  drawing,  and  music. 

6553.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  not  teach 
Latin  or  Greek  ? — Not  in  the  Mount  Sion  Schools. 
The  boys  go  out  to  learn  it  at  night  school.  They  go  to 
the  professor  we  engaged,  to  learn  Latin,  but  I am  not 
aware  of  any  going  in  for  Greek. 

G554.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  pays  for  this?— The  boys 
pay  the  professor  themselves,  It  is  the  same  professor 
to  whom  we  pay  £52  a year. 

6555.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  you  any  idea 
how  many  learn  Latin  in  that  way  ? — The  number 
that  do  so,  I think,  is  not  more  than  four,  if  so  many. 
It  may  be  six.  this  year.  I am  not  prepared  to 
answer,  because,  I do  not  know.  Our  schools  are 
also  in  connection  with  South  Kensington. 

6556.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— May  I ask  this  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  ; you  told  us  that  in  1887  yon  had 
thirty-two  honors  and  seven  passes ; am  I to  under- 
stand. that  thirty-nine  pupils  altogether  passed  the 
examinations,  and  that  of  this  number  thirty-two  got 
honors  in  one  or  more  subjects?  — Precisely  so, 


when  I give  yon  honors,  each  honor  means  an 
individual  hoy.  Now,  I can  give  you  the  results 
fees. 

6557.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Before  you  goto 
that,  how  many  boys  are  in  your  Intermediate 
classes  ? — Generally  about  fifty. 

6558.  Thou  you  are  able  to  pass  forty  out  of  every 
fifty  boys  that  you  send  in?— Yes,  I think  that  is 
about  the  proportion. 

6559.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— How  are  these  fifty  boys 
divided  between  the  three  grades  1 — This  year  ? Two 
in_  the  senior  grade,  five  in  the  middle  grade,  and 
thirty-two  in  the  junior  grade. 

6560.  These  fifty  hoys  are  all  drawn  from  your 
primary  schools  in  the  town  1 — Yes.  I have  the  pro- 
motion of  a child  from  its  first  school.  When  a class 
is  prepared,  I must  hold  an  examination.  I examine 
the  boys  in  the  class  and  reject  them  if  they  are  not 
up  iu  their  work.  If  they  are  up  in  their  work  I 
promote  the  boys  to  the  second  school.  In  the  second 
school  a precisely  similar  course  is  pursued,  and  thus 
the  hoys  are  promoted  progressively  from  the  lowest 
school  to  the  highest. 

6561.  But  are  the  fifty  boys  in  the  Intermediate  class 
all  drawn  from  your  own  schools?— Yes, ninety-eight 
per  cent,  of  them  are,  you  may  got  two  per  ceut.  of 
them  coming  in  from  a place  called  Ferrybauk,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  parish  priest.  I sometimes 
get  a letter  from  the  parish  priest  to  take  in  a hoy 
for  special  reasons,  but  the  number  that  onters  iu  that 
way  is  very  small. 

6562.  What  is  the  total  number  of  boys  attending 
all  your  schools  in  the  town? — It  was  1.3S5  in 
1SS6. 

6503.  Then  under  your  system  in  Waterford  there 
are  1,385  hoys,  of  whom  fifty  are  in  the  Intermediate 
classes  ? — Yes. 

6564.  About  how  long  do  they  remain  in  the 
primary  schools  ? — Throe  times  each  year  J am  hound 
to  examine  every  school  and  to  promote  the  hoys 
according  to  their  merit.  Before  Christmas,  before 
Easter,  before  midsummer. 

0505..  But  about  how  long  on  the  average  do  they 
remain  in  the  primary  schools  ? — Well,  from  the  first 
school  hot  more  than  about  five  years,  but  that  is  only 
an  approximation. 

6560.  How  long  do  they  remain  iu  the  Intermediate 
school? — On  an  average  about  from  two  to  three 
years.  Somotimcs  three  years.  That  would  be  the 
outside. 

6507.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — What  other  In- 
termediate schools  are  there  in  Waterford  1 — I do  not 
know  that  there  is  another  Intermediate  Roman 
Catholic  School  in  the  city,  as  far  as  I recollect. 
About  two  years  ago  there  was  one,  St.  John’s  College 
School,  but  it  was  turned  into  a primary  school,  because 
the  Bishop  of  Ossory  opened  a classical  school  in  a 
place  called  Kilmacow,  and  that  diminished  the  num- 
ber attending  St.  John’s  College  School.  By  reason  of 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils  our  bishop  and 
his  advisers  preferred  turning  it  into  a primary  school. 
That  is  my  opinion  on  the  matter,  but  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  exactly  that  it  is  the  reason. 

6568.  Now,  with  regard  to  results  fees, 'would  you 
give  us  some  information  ? — I have  not  got  the  results 
fees  for  this  year,  but  I have  calculated  them  myself : 
and  we  sometimes  have  a controversy  ■with  the 
Commissioners  over  the  calculation  of  the  results 
fees,  but  we  expect  to  get  £100  results  fees  this  year. 
The  results  fees  for  the  past  five  years,  consecutively, 
are  as  follows : — 


1881, 

1883, 

1883, 

1884, 

1885, 
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j as  I have  said,  in  1887  we  expect  about  £100. 
The’ year  1882  was  the  year  in  which  one  of  our  boys 
sot  the  head  place  in  the  middle  grade. 

6 6569.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — That  shows  a great 
fluctuation  in  the  amount  received  each  year ; to  what 
do  you  attribute  it?— Well,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  use 
a simile,  I answer  yon  that  the  tree  that  hears  good 
fruit  this  year  will  not  do  so  next.  A junior  boy  will 
&o  in  the  first  year,  and  pass,  aud  you  will  receive 
results,  but  you  will  not  receive  results  when  be  goes 
in  a"ain  the  following  year,  unless  he  gets  honours  in 
his  subjects.  And  then  many  boys  leave  the  school 
before  they  get  honours. 

6570.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  - They  would  vary 
also  with  the  number  of  subjects  iD  which  you  sent 
the  boys  in?— Precisely. 

6571.  Then,  taking  them  on  the  whole,  you  do  not 
make  money  by  your  results  fees?— My  opinion,  nay, 
my  conviction  ’with  regard  to  it,  is  that  I would  be 
"■lad  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Intermediate, 
ft  involves  so  much  labour,  aud  expense,  and 
anxiety,  that  the  results  do  not  counterbalance  it 

6572.  Then  fi-om  a pecuniary  point  of  view  it  does 
not  pay  to  work  for  the  Intel-mediate? — No ; it  scarcely 

mys.  But  I would  not  give  the  Intermediate  up 
when  you  regard  it  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
The  boy  who  has  an  object  before  him  will  learn  twice 
as  much  in  the  same  time  as  one  who  has  no  objeot 
before  him.  Cramming  is  out  of  the  question,'  the 
word  is  abused,  and  very  much  abused,  in  itn  use, 
especially  with  i-egavd  to  those  examinations. 

Ii573.  Your  ex]  tenses  are  manifestly  greater,  taking 
into  account  the  cost  of  teaching  and  appliances,  than 
the  results  you  get? — Tlio  expenses  that  we  incur 
for  the  Intermediate,  paying  teachers,  and  buying 
appliances,  come  to  a good  deal  more  than  the  results 
fees  in  some  individutil  years,  but  that  is  for  some 
years  only.  However,  if  you  tako  the  sum  totals, 
the  one  will  counterbalance  the  other.  Wo  have 

not,  for  instance,  to  pay  for  appliances  every  year. 

6574.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Then  on  tlio  whole  you 
think  you  are  not  out  of  pockot  by  tlio  Intermediate  ? 
—I  do  not  think  I am  out  of  pockot  by  it.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  I have  something  to  the  goodi 
from  it. 

6575.  Do  yon  think  it  has  helped  to  improve 
your  system  of  teaching? — Immensely. 

65711.  Do  you  think  that  tlio  preparation  for  these 
examinations  helps  to  improve  tlio  intelligence  of  the 
boys  1 — There  is  no  denyiug  it.  Tho  boys  have 
both  their  intelligence  trained,  and  their  memories 
stored  with  knowledge.  That  is  my  opinion  and  con- 
viction, no  matter  who  may  differ  from  me  on  the 
matter. 

6576a.  Lord  3 ustico  FitzGibbon  — Are  tho  exami- 
nations a satisfactory  test  as  to  tlio  knowledge  of  the 
boys,  and  tlio  way  in  which  they  have  been  taught  ? 
— Well,  the  chamctcr  of  tlio  examination  will  depend 
a gi'eat  deal  upon  the  good  sense  of  tlio  man  who  sets 
the  examination  paper,  und  his  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  capabilities  of  boys.  You  may  arrange  an 
examination  that  would  be  worthless  as  a test  of 
the  boys’  capabilities. 

6577.  Do  you  find  a change  in  the  oliaracter  of  the 
papers  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes,  very  much ; we  are 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  examiner  from  year  to  year, 
than  the  ship  at  sea  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind. 

6578.  Dr.  Traill. — But  yon  would  not  expect  to 
see  the  same  questions  every  year0 — No,  I would  not, 
but  I would  expect  evevy  year  to  see  reasonable 
questions  put.  For  iitstance  the  mathematical  paper, 
I think  it  was  that  of  the  Junior  Gi-ade,  was  most  un- 
reasonable tliis  year.  I would  voutiu-e  to  submit  it  to 
all  here  pi-esent,  and  I am  convinced  they  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  work  it  out  in  detail  in  tho  time  allowed. 
The  questions  were  very  abstruse,  far  too  abstruse  for 
junior  boys.  An  examination  of  this  kind  is  all  right 
where  you  have  mature  men  competing  for  honours. 
A man  may  preach  himself  in  a paper  set  in  this 


way,  but  it  is  very  disheartening  to  the  boys,  and  also 
disheartening  to  the  teachers,  to  find,  after  twelve 
months’  hard  teaching,  such  unreasonable  papers  set. 

6572.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now,  with  regard 
to  tho  South  Kensington  Examinations  ? — Our  con- 
nection until  South  Kensington  is  very  short.  It  was 
only  in  188G  that  the  connection  was  formed,  and  the 
examinations  commenced. 

0580.  1 suppose  you  only  go  in  for  drawing  ? — We 
go  in  for  both  science  and  art.  Here  is  a paper  with 
the  results  of  our  examinations  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

6581.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  money  did  you 
make  by  that  ? — I am  afraid  I can  only  give  you  the 
results  for  one  year  ; in  1686  we  received  £S5  6s.,  but 
what  we  are  to  get  this  year  I cannot  say ; wo  expect 
it  will  be  something  more  than  that  for  188G. 

6582.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you 
apply  this  money  received  from  South  Kensington  ? — 
A part  of  that  money  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
Science  Hall,  which  is  a special  department  in  con- 
nection with  the  school,  and  filled  with  mathematical, 
physical,  and  chemical  appliances.  In  the  year  1SS1 
the  Corporation  of  Waterford  made  up  £103  by 
voluntary  subscription  to  add  to  tbe  stock  of  instru- 
ments we  bad  then  already  in  our  hands. 

G583.  Professor  Dougherty. — Was  the  gift  by  the 
Corporation  of  Waterford  out  of  the  city  rates  or 
was  it  raised  by  voluntary  subscription? — It  was 
raised,  I understand,  by  voluntary  subscription  with 
tho  object  of  increasing  our  stock  of  scientific  appli- 
ances. 

G581.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  you  get  a grout  from 
South  Kensington  opposite  to  that  amount? — South 
Kensington  has  given  us  appliances  to  the  value  of,  I 
suppose,  about  £24.  I would  have  been  charged  £4S 
for  these  instruments  if  wo  luul  not  been  connected 
with  South  Kensington  at  the  time  we  got  them.  The 
money  wo  got  from  the  Corporation  was  collected  by 
a committee  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  tho  city. 

6585.  But  did  you  non  get  a grant  from  South 
Kensington  equal  in  amount  to  tho  money  collected  ? 

No,  that  was  before  our  connection  with  South 

Keusington.  It  was  when  we  were  only  a voluntary 
school. 

G586.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yon  were  able 
to  pass  about  150  of  your  boys  in  elementary  art? — 
Yes. 

G587.  Do  you  tench  drawing  in  all  your  schools? — 
In  about  half  tho  schools.  Those  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  the  junior  schools  draw  on  slates ; 
but  you  cannot  call  it  drawing,  it  consists  merely  of 
drawing  straight  lines.  But  the  lessons  proceed  in 
difficulty  from  school  to  school. 

G588.  Have  you  got  an  account  of  your  endow- 
ments with  you? — Yes. 

G5S9.  Dr.  Hussey’s  bequest,  I see,  is  £92  6s.  3d 
only — £100  Irish.  Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey  was  Bishop 
of  Waterford  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  at  the 
time  when  Mount  Zion  was  founded  ?— I have  divided 
the  bequest  to  show  that  parts  of  it  belong  to  tbo 
community ; the  share  that  goes  to  the  poor  boys  aud 
for  providing  books  is  £18  9s.  2d. 

6590.  How  does  your  share  of  this  endowment 
roach  yon  ?— From  the  Superior-General  in  Dublin. 

6591.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  are  the  trustees  1 — I 
think  tho  trustees  for  this  amount  are  our  Superior- 
General  and  the  Bishop. 

6592.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  is  this  next, 
bequest,  Mary  Power’s  Charity,  £40  2s.  id.  ? — That 
arises  from- £1,000  precisely. 

6593.  Do  you  know  how  that  endowment  is 
situated?— That,  I believe,  comes  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  to  the 
Bishon  of  Waterford,  and  he  then  sends  it  to  me  to 
dispose  of ; but  that  is  only  a part,  this  part  is  for  the 
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Christian  Brothers  for  the  education  of  poor  boys. 
But  there  are  other  parts' of  this  endowment  of  which 
I have  only  to  keep  the  accounts.  These  go  to  an 
old  ladies’  asylum  in  Waterford,  and  to  the  Presenta- 
tion Nuns’  schools  for  olothing. 

6594.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  apportioned  between 
these  various  bodies  l— I think  I have  one  part,  the 
nuns  get  two  parts,  and  the  old  ladies’  asylum  three 
parts. 

6595.  The  next  I see  is  the  Delany  and  Cosgrave 
charity,  what  is  that? — That,  my  lord,  has  ceased,  and 
I am  sorry  to  say  as  to  how  it  ceased  I cannot  exactly 
find  out ; I have  made  several  efforts,  and  all  I can 
discover  exactly  is  that  it  ceased  about  18S0  or  1881 ; 
it  arose  from  the  rent  of  a house,  and  I believe  with 
the  cessation  of  a lease  of  some  kind,  the  portion  that 
came  to  our  schools  as  a charity  also  ceased. 

6596.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Where  was  the  house  situated  1 
— I think  in  Patrick-street  in  the  city. 

6697.  Who  has  it  now?— It  reverted,  I think,  to 
the  original  landlord. 

6698.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yon  have  been 
rather  unfortunate  in  that  way.  I see  that  you  do 
not  receive  the  income  bequeathed  to  you  arising 
from  some  other  houses  in  Patrick-street  ? — That  is 
so.  We  keep  a book  called  the  “ History  of  the 
Order,”  and  in  looking  over  that  book  I find  it  recorded 
that  we  lost  that  endowment  by  reason  of  a flaw  in  the 
will  of  J.  Power.  The  trustees  of  the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  seems,  were  able  to  wrest  that  endow- 
ment from  us  on  account  of  this  illegally-drawn  docu- 
ment. It  was  not  through’  any  fault  of  the  Mount 
Zion  community  that  the  endowment  was  lost. 

6699.  Nicholas  Power’s  bequest,  £3,000  stock  ; 
who  has  the  administration  of  the  income  arising 
from  this? — Generally,  I think,  the  Bishop.  I find 
from  the  liistory  that  I have  mentioned  that  thoro  lias 
been  an.  incroaso  in  this,  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  It  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  two 
teachers,  and  the  increased  endowment  now  stands  at 
£70  a year.  This  increase  was,  as  I have  said,  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  endowment  is 
divided,  £35  going  to  the  support  of  ouch  teacher. 

6600.  Who  holds  this  stock? — It  in  iuvosted  in 
Three  per  Cent  stock,  and  comes  to  me  through  the 
Superior-General  in  Dublin. 

6601.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Why  does  it  not  givo  you  more 
than  £70  a year? — There  is  a portion  of  the  incomo 
devoted  to  Requiem  Masses  for  members  of  the 
Power  family ; and  then  thoro  is  another  portion  of  it, 
£4  10s.  I think,  goes  towards  clothing  for  poor  boys 
attending  St.  Patrick’s  Schools. 

6602.  Do  you  know  who  holds  the  certificates  for 
tliis  stock  and  these  lenses  ? — I think  the  leases  are 
kept  by  the  Superior-General  in  Dublin,  aided  by  a 
governing  body  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
Order,  who  are  elected  for  tho  purpose  of  assisting  Mm 
in  these  matters.  I have  been  told  that  they  are  kept 
in  an  iron  safe  in  Dublin. 

6603.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  an  immense 
increase  in  the  number  of  boys  attending  your  schools 
since  1880  ; have  you  been  extending  the  schools  ? — I 
think  possibly  the  increase  is  dno  to  the  fact  that  St. 
John’s  was  not  included  in  the  last  report.  I think 
reference  only  was  made  in  that  report  to  endowed 
schools. 

Dr.  Tbaill. — Even  so,  there  is  an  increase. 

6604.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  far  as  I can 
make  out  these  endowments  come  to  about  £200  a 
year  ? — About  £230,  I think. 

6606.  Now  what  other  sources  of  income  have  you 
to  pay  the  teaching  establishment  of  the  school  ? — 
Well,  I have  a'number  of  small  bequests  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  £400  ; these  are  invested  by  myself, 
and  were  given  by  certain  people  in  the  city ; this 
amount  produces  an  annual  income  of  £14.  That  is 
the  sum  total  with  regard  to  the  bequests,  Then  we 


have  an  annual  collection  through  the  city  ones  a yea* 
producing  from  about  £320  to  £330  ; this  amount 
fluctuates.  Then  there  is  a weekly  penny  collection 
through  the  city,  which,  I may  say.  I would  be  glad  to 
have  done  with  if  I had  any  other  means. 

6605a.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Is  that  penny  collection  made 
every  week  through  the  city?— Yes,  it  is  a weekly 
collection.  / 

6606.  How  much  does  that  bring  you  in  every 
year? — Well,  about  £100.  However,  it  varies  very 
much,  sometimes  rising  to  £115  ; the  fluctuations  of 
tliis  fund  aro  terrible ; it  has  fallen  as  low  as  £90  one 
year. 

6607.  Then  that  gives  you  altogether  about  £700 
for  all  the  schools  ?— -Yes,  about  that ; but  in  your 
calculation  you  have  not  taken  into  account  the  cost 
of  collection,  which  amounts  to  something  every 
week. 

6608.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  there  was 
money  _ available  for  you,  to  what  purpose  would  yoa 
devote  it  ? — To  the  payment  of  monitors  in  our  schools. 
The  schools  are  at  present  in  debt  to  me — I mean  by 
that,  in  debt  to  tho  community.  I have  advanced 
more  towards  the  support  of  the  schools  than  I have 
received  from  them. 

6609.  Professor  Doughisrty. — Have  you  applied 
any  portion  of  the  results  fees  received  from  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  towards  the  payment  of  monitors?— 
Certainly.  But  I hold  what  I get  as  results  fees  not 
for  the  schools  exclusively.  I do  not  regard  the 
schools  as  entitled  to  the  result  fees  of  the  Interme- 
diate. I regai-d  as  the  income  of  the  school  the  pence 
received  weekly.  What  comes  from  South  Kensing- 
ton and  tho  Intermediate,  as  results  fees,  I lock  upon 
not  as  belonging  to  tho  school  exclusively,  but  os 
funds  which  I may  use  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  or 
tho  community.  The  schools  are,  at  this  moment,  I 
believe,  in  my  debt  to  the  amount  folly  of  £170  or 
£180  ; this  is  money  wliieli  I consider  should  justly 
belong  to  the  community. 

6610.  When  you  say  “debt”  you  mean  that  that 
amount  has  actually  been  expended  on  the  schools  1— 
Yes. 

' 6611.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Then  at  the  beginning 
had  you  no  fixed  arrangement  with  the  parish  or  the 
Bishop  about  the  annual  stipends  ? — We  have  made 
stipulations  as  to  tho  stipends  for  St.  John’s  Schools 
only.  For  tho  rest  wo  must  depend  upon  the  annual 
and  weekly  collections  and  take  our  chance. 

G0J2.  Lonl  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wliat  amount 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  what  you  have  now, 
would  bo  suilicient  to  pay  an  adequate  staff  of  moni- 
tors, and  put  your  establishment  on  a secure  basis  1 — 
Well,  suppose  I take  tho  maintenance  of  the  com- 
munity as  the  most  necessary  part  of  the  machinery 
(for  without  teachers  you  cannot  have  a school), 
including  all  the  expenses  for  tho  payment  of  a doctor, 
chaplain,  clothing,  furniture,  rents,  vacation,  incidental 
expenses,  &c.,  I would  not  he  able  to  say  that  less  than 
£50  a year  por  head  of  the  number  in  the  community 
would  bo  sufficient.  I am  now  taking  the  support  of 
the  community  as  tho  first  question,  all  the  others  I 
shall  treat  of  afterwards.  Fifty  pounds  per  head  for 
seventeen  persons  is  the  lowest  at  whioh  I can  calcu- 
late the  aotual  cost;  that  would  amount  to  £850. 
The  rents  of  Mount  Zion  alone  I should  tell  you 
come  to  a considerable  item. 

6613.  I thought  you  were  only  subject  to  a rent  of 
£2  5s.  ScJ.  ? — No,  our  total  rent  is  £28  3s.  4 d. 

6614.  But  that  must  be  for  additional  premises  you 
have  acquired  ? — No ; I think  the  ground  was  not 
wholly  bought  out.  [Here  the  witness  pub  in  a 
map  and  showed  that  the  Mount  Zion  premises  were 
held  under  several  titles]. 

6615.  I want  you  to  give  us  the  amount  which  it 
would  require  to  pay  your  staff  of  monitors  ? — Well, 
twenty-eight  monitors,  at  an  average  of  4s.  a week, 
forty  weekB  is  the  school  time,  and  that  would  bring 
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the  cost  annually  for  the  twenty-eight  monitors  up  to 
£224  a year.  I have  actually  paid  last  year  for 
monitors  £180  3s.  2d.;  but  some  of  the  monitors  are 
onlv  paid  for  half  a day’s  work,  these  only  teach 
during  a part  of  the  day.  But  you  may  put  down  as 
au  average  £10  a year  for  each  monitor,  that  would 
bring  the  whole  cost  of  the  monitorial  staff  up  to 
£280  for  the  whole  year. 

6616.  What  salary  do  you  pay  your  teacher! — He 
is  paid  £62  per  annum.  He  could,  however,  lie  paid 
out  of  the  result  fees  received  from  the  Intermediate  if 
I had  the  means  of  paying  the  monitors. 

C617.  If  you  were  paid  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
National  Board  pay  for  results  what  amount  would 
you  receive  for  your  school  ? — I think,  my  lord,  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  it  would  amount  to  fully 
£1,000  a year. 

6618.  I)r.  Traill — Does  that  include  salaries,  or 
is  it  merely  capitation  fees  ! — I mean  for  everything. 

6619.  How  much  would  the  capitation  fees  amount 
to  ill  your  schools  1 — I think  we  would  have  about  £1 
a head  for  the  results  fees  of  the  boys;  this  I have 
calculated  on,  from  1,000  to  1,100  children  in  daily 
attendance  would  bring  us  in  fully  £1,000  a year ; 
pay  on  that  scale  would  give  us  means  in  abundance 
for  maintaining  the  schools. 

6G20.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think 
your  system  would  be  applicable  for  imparting  a sound 
primary  education  ? — Il  ia  intended  for  that  purpose, 
and  judging  by  results  it  has  been  highly  successful  in 
doing  so. 

GO 21.  May  I ask  what  is  the  difficulty  that  prevents 
you  getting  that  large  sum  in  results 1—  lleligion  alone. 

6022.  Where  does  that  practically  interfere  with 
you,  does  the  difficulty  arise  from  the  particular 
books  you  use  1 — Well  there  is  a difficulty  about  the 
exclusive  use  of  our  own  books  in  the  primary  schools. 
These  books  have  been  compiled  at  great  expense  of 
mind  and  purse,  and  have  been  used  by  us  with 
marked  success  for  over  three-quarter  of  a century. 

G623.  Don’t  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  use  the 
National  Board  books  for  children  in  the  junior 
classes  1 — Not  one  bore ; wo  use  our  own  books  here 
exclusively.  But  if  you  refer  to  the  higher  classes  as 
the  Intermediate  class  we  of  course  use  books  not  our 
own. 

6624.  The  Christian  Brothers’  books  are  all  primary- 
books,  I believe! — No,  not  all ; we  have  histories  and 
other  class  hooks  of  a literary  character  compiled  for 
the  higher  classes  in  our  schools. 

6626.  I suppose  it  iH  in  the  teaching  of  liistory  that 
the  difficulty  about  the  use  of  the  books  comes  in  ! — 
Well  no  not  in  the  history  alone.  From  my  own 
experience  as  a teacher,  I can  assure  you  I have  often 
found  myself  elevated,  after  a hard  day’s  work  in 
teaching,  by  reading  a passage  from  one  of  our 
reading  books.  There  is  a tone  and  stylo  about  them 
that  you  will  not  find  in  any  other  class  book.  There 
are  selections  in  them  appertaining  to  the  relations 
of  the  soul  with  God,  to  the  eternity  of  the  soul, 
and  other  kindred  matters,  which,  eveiy  one,  who 
reads  them,  must  feel  are  teeming  with  genuine 
religion. 

6626.  Dr.  Traill — Then  you  do  not  like  colourless 
reading  books  ? — No,  I do  not. 

6627.  Eev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  mean  that  your 
literary  books  have  a religious  tone  ! — They  have  not 
only  a religious  tone,  hut  they  have  an  elegant  style 
about  them. 

6628.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Von  are  not 
going  to  make  it  a matter  of  principle  in  religion 
what  text  hook  on  trigonometry  you  use! — I can 
adduce  what  Mr.  Trevelyan  said  about  our  books  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  said  if  he  were  asked 
why  the  Christian  Brothers’  hooks  were  not  used  in 
the  National  schools,  he  could  not  give  a reason  why 
they  should  not  he  used.  We  endeavour  to  make  our 
books  interesting  and  instructive. 

6629.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  State  were  to  give  you 


aid  would  you  object  to  State  inspection  of  the  books  1 
— Not  in  the  least.  When  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
inspected  our  schools  at  Lismore,  I took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  him  with  a complete  set  of  our 
books  as  we  were  anxious  that  he  should  see  them  by 
reason  of  a great  number  of  the  children  of  his  tenantry 
coining  to  our  schools,  so  that  he  might  see  what  we 
were  teacliing  them.  I presented  him  with  two  sets, 
one  sat  each  for  his  grandchildren  whom  he  brought 
with  him  to  see  the  school.  He  wrote  mo  afterwards 
a very  kind  letter  approving  highly  of  the  books,  and 
Lady  Egerton  herself  also  wrote  me  a letter  approving 
of  the  books,  saying  that  both  she  aud  her  children 
had  derived  much  information  and  pleasure  from 
reading  them. 

6680.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then,  os  Dr. 
Traill  has  asked  you,  you  have  no  objection  to  State 
inspection  of  your  books! — Certainly  not. 

6631.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — But  inspection  is  one 
thing  and  the  power  of  veto  another ; would  you 
believe  in  the  State  having  the  power  of  veto  over 
tho  books  ? — I believe  in  the  State  having  the  approval 
of  the  books.  If  there  were  anything  in  the  books 
which  would  be  offensive  to  the  State,  which  I am 
quite  sure  there  is  not,  I would  not  object  to  the 
Government  exercising  a power  of  veto  and  expunging 
the  lesson  ; but  on  subjects  of  a religious  nature  we 
must  be  allowed  to  exercise  our  own  judgment,  for 
that  is  what  the  State  itself  claims  and  it  should  bo 
granted  to  others  as  well. 

0032.  Dr.  Traill.  — Are  your  schools  open  to 
Protestants  1 — Yes,  although  we  scarcely  expect  that 
they  woidd  attend  our  schools.  I had  them  at  our 
schools  at  Lismore,  independent  of  the  State  aid. 

6633.  Then  would  you  consider  that  the  State,  in 
ease  yon  had  State  aid,  had  a right  to  object  to  any- 
thing in  your  books  which  might  interfere  with  the 
beliets  of  the  Protestants  attending  your  school ! — 
Tho  course  I adopt  is  this — when  a Protestant  parent 
applies  to  me  for  tho  admission  of  his  son  to  our 
schools.  I say  “Very  well,  I shall  admit  your  son, 
but  our  schools  are  Catholic  schools,  the  teachers  am 
Catholics,  the  whole  tons  of  the  place  is  Catholic,  but 
wo  will  do  our  best  to  give  your  child  a sound  secular 
education,  he  can  leave  at  the  time  we  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  Catholic  children.  ” 

6684.  But  the  school  books  themselves  are  religious  ? 
— But  there  are  also  many  of  the  books,  such  as 
writing  and  drawing-books,  that  cannot  have  any  re- 
ligious tinge  about  them.  There  will  be  necessarily 
in  every  religions  denomination  particular  beliefs  and 
tenets  held,  and  practices  observed,  which  Christians 
of  another  denomination  will  object  to.  And  if  you 
produce  a book  yourself  it  will  necessarily  reflect  the 
colour  of  your  mind,  and  have  the  stamp  of  your 
beliefs  impressed  upon  it. 

6635.  Would  you  expect  the  Protestants  who  might 
go  to  your  school,  if  you  had  the  State  aid,  to  use 
your  hooks  1 — In  the  present  state  of  education,  it  is 
practically  denominational  both  in  the  North  and 
South  of  Ireland  ; you  have  really  one  denomination 
attending  one  school,  and  each  class  supports  its  own 
establishments.  And  the  Government  really  gives 
denominational  education.  When  this  is  the  state  of 
affairs,.  I say  they  should  not  bind  us  down  and  force 
us  not  to  have  denominational  education. 

6086.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  question  of 
the  books  has  little  to  say  to  the  evidence  which  we 
require ; but  I believe  there  is  a difficulty  about  the 
emblems  which  you  use  in  your  schoolrooms  1 — There 
is  a difficulty  about  that  matter,  but  I may  say  at 
once,  that  if  the  removal  of  these  emblems  is  to  be 
made  the  condition  of  the  Government  grant,  I would 
prefer  to  do  without  it  for  ever.  People  do  not  as  a 
rule  object  to  the  head  of  Her  Majesty  being  stamped 
on  the  coins  which  are  handled  every  day,  and  in  the 
same  way  we  say  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  of  Our  Loi’d  being 
used  in  our  schoolrooms. 


Oct.  87. 1887, 

Rev.  Br.  Jag.  . 
C.  Frawley. 
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Edward 

Garnett. 


6637.  Dr.  Traill. — Ts  there  a picture  of  the  Queen 
in  your  schoolrooms  ? — As  a matter  of  fact  we  put 
up  a picture  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  old  monastery 
from  which  I come,  the  picture  was  in  the  refectory, 
and  I may  tell  you  that  we  hold  Her  Majesty  in  high 
respect  as  a vei'y  worthy  Sovereign. 

0638.  Lord  Justice  FitzQirhon.  — Is  there  any 
distinction  made  between  the  time  of  imparting  re- 
ligious and  secular  instruction,  or  do  yon  imparl  them 
promiscuously? — Not  at  all ; we  luue  a separate  lialf- 
liour  for  religious  instruction.  Ihe  religious  in- 
struction is  given  from  10  o'clock  to  10  30  in  the 
morning.  This  instruction  is  exclusively  religions. 


6639.  Do  you  find,  as  a teacher,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a distinction  between  religious  and  secular 
instruction,  iu  other  words  that  you  cannot  impart 
them  to  children  promiscuously? — Undoubtedly  ] 
do.  But  at  the  samo  time  there  will  be  small  matters 
crop  up  during  tlie  day  which  will  have  a bearing 
upon  religious  subjects.  Our  children,  for  instance,  are 
taught  to  sny  a short  prayer  when  theclock  strikes ; and 
they  arc  taught,  when  they  enter  the  school,  to  kneel 
down  and  say  a short  prayer.  In  the  evening  before 
dismissal  they  also  kneol  down  and  say  a prayer. 
The  school  opens  with  pmyor,  but  there  is  nothing 
sectarian  in  the  pmyor  that  is  used. 


FRIENDS’  PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL,  NEWTOWN,  WATERFORD. 
Edward  Garnett , Superintendent  and  Hoad  Master  of  the  School,  sworn. 


0610.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Under  whose 
management  is  the  school  conducted? — It  is  under 
the  management  of  u committee,  appointed  at  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  those  Friends  who  are  members 
of  the  Minister  province. 

6641.  That  is,  I suppose,  the  organised  body,  in 
Munster,  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ? — Yes,  they  avo 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

6642.  I believe  you  have  an  endowment  under  the 
will  of  Robert  Grubb,  wliioh  produces  annually 
£11  Is.  6(7,  then  there  are  other  endowments  and  a 
sum  of  £300  invested  in  legacies  bringing  in  a total 
£368  9s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

6643.  I sec  there  was  also  in  1858  an  endowment 
consisting  of  a houso  and  some  landed  property,  a 
portion  of  which  was  let,  bringing  iu  £90  a year  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  a share  of  landed  property,  part  of  which 
goes  to  the  Mountmellick  School ; it  is  iu  the  hands 
of  tlie  Friends  of  the  Leinster  province.  When  the 
Commission  was  round  tlio  last  time,  the  two  schools, 
Newton  and  Mountmellick,  were  united,  and  the 
accounts  kept  together,  hut  now,  since  1884  (?)  they 
have  been  separated,  and  that  property  which  yon  have 
mentioned,  being  left  for  tlie  education  of  girls  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Mountmellick  school. 

6644.  Y on  hud  also  at  that  time  some  debenture 
stock? — That  stock  still  belongs  to  us. 

6645.  Who  are  tlie  trustees  who  hold  the  property  ? 
— Tlie  present  trustees  are  Samuel  White,  William 
White,  Henry  Bell, fund  Francis  Walpole. 

GG4G.  They  are  members  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends? 
— Yes,  all  of  them. 

6647.  I believe  your  school  is  entirely  a boy’s 
school  1 — Yes. 

6648.  Are  the  pupils  all  boarders  ? — Yea,  they  me 
all  boarding  pupils. 

6649.  And  are  tlio  boarders  at  your  school  the  sons 
of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends? — Yes,  the 
majority  are.  Those  who  are  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  ore  recommended  by  the  Friends  of  the 
locality  to  which  they  belong.. 

6050.  What  terms  are  charged  for  tlie  pupils  ? — The 
terms  are  various.  We  charge  rates  of  payments  from 
£20  per  annum  to  £44  per  annum.  This  is  the 
highest  we  charge,  £44.  The  rates  are  regulated 
according  to  what  the  parents  of  the  children  can 
afford  to  pay. 

6651.  Do  those  children  who  enter  at  the  lowest 
rate,  pay  the  fee  or  is  it  paid  for  them  by  the  Society  ? 
— The  parents  of  the  children  pay  it,  or  if  the  parents 
are  unable  it  is  paid  by  tho  Monthly  Meeting. 

6652.  Is  the  benefit  of  tlie  institution  in  tills  respect 
confined  solely  to  those  who  are  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

C653.  Then  boys  who  enter  tho  school  and  are  not 
the  children  of  members  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends  are 
charged  such  a rate  that  they  do  not  come  under  tho 
endowment  at  all  ? — Yes,  these  boys  are  charged  the 
highest  rate.  Suoh  boys  aro  admitted  only  on  tho 


approval  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  they  shall  conform  while  in 
the  school  to  the  ruled  and  regulations  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  boys  who  are  the  children  of  members 
of  tho  Society  of  Friends. 

6654.  How  many  pupils  are  attending  the  School 
at  present? — We  have  only  twenty-nine  boys  at  tlie 
present  time. 

GG55.  How  many  of  these  are  the  children  of 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends? — All,  but  six  of 
them  are  tlie  sons  of  members  of  tlio  Society  of 
Friends ; twenty-tliree  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  tlio  remaining  six  are  not. 

6656.  What  fee  do  those  six  boys  pay  ? — They  pay 
£44  per  annum ; it  is  the  special  into  wo  charge  for 
sueli  boys. 

6657.  Wlint  is  tlio  course  of  education  in  your 
school  ? — It  embraces  the  usual  branches  of  a sound 
English  education ; wo  look  upon  it  ne  an  English  and 
commercial  education,  and  includes  drawing,  elemen- 
tary scicnco,  mensuration,  geometry,  algebra,  French, 
and  Latin.  We  have  it  iu  the  prospectus  [paper 
handed  in]. 

GG58.  1 koo  you  teach  French  and  Latin! — Yes, 
hut  with  regard  to  those  subjects,  tho  course  of  Latin 
is  necessarily  limited,  it  is  hardly  what  you  would 
call  a classical  education. 

GG59.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  is  it  that  the 
number  of  pupils  at  the  school  luis  been  reducod  since 
tho  rejtovt  of  tho  lust  Commission.  Tho  number  was 
forty-eight  in  the  year  1880? — Yes,  we  bail  forty- 
eight  pupils  then.  But  why  they  are  reduced  it  is 
difficult  exactly  to  say.  This  present  your  wo  lost  a 
good  many  boys  at  tlio  summer  vacation ; twelve  hoys 
loft  at  that  time  and  only  six  new  boys  entered,  and 
that  itself  is  a good  deficit  in  one  year. 

GG60.  Lord  Jnstioo  FitzGibbon. — What  teaching 
staff  have  you  got  nt  the  school  at  present  ? — At  pre- 
sent oui’  stuff  consists  of  three  assistant  masters  and 
myself,  who  am  tho  superintendent. 

6661.  How  aro  their  salaries  provided  ? — They  are 

provided  out  of  the  school  funds,  the  endowments, 
annual  subscriptions,  the  annual  income  of  the  school, 
and  the  payments  of  the  children.  , . 

6662.  Then  you  have  got  on  annual  subscription 

list  iu  addition  to  the  endowments  ? — Yes.  The  annual 
subscriptions  last  year  amounted  to  £91  16s.  How- 
ever that  is  an  item  that  is  gradually  diminishing  in 
amount  from  year  to  year.  ... 

C663.  Dr.  Traill.— Why  is  the  annual  subscription 
list  diminisliing  in  amount ; is  it  because  of  a diniinu‘ 
tion  in  tho  numbers  of  your  body  ? — Partly  that  boa 
something  to  do  with  it ; and  it  is  also  partly  due 
tho  fact  some  do  not  care  to  subscribe  to  the  fand. 

6664.  The  diminution  you  say  has  been  gr* 

— Yes,  it  is  a gradual  tiling  ; it  is  not  much  eve  y 
year,  but  in  tlio  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
diminution  comes  to  a considerable  item.  _ 

6665.  I believe  your  school  is  organised  in  s*00  > 
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the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
Lisburn? — Yes,  I suppose  that  is  the  case;  but  our 
school  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Lisburn 
School.  Here  is  a copy  of  the  last  report  issued  by 
our  school.  I Document  handed  in.] 

6666.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  not  teach 

G-reek? No,  and  we  read  a limited  course  of  Latin 

only.  

£667.  What  do  you  find  the  boys  principally  in- 
tended for  by  their  parents ; is  it  for  a business  life  1 

Yes ; the  boys  are  generally  intended  for  a business 

career. 

6668.  I see  a considerable  item  in  your  income 
arises  from  rents  at  Newtown  "I — Yes,  that  is  the  rent 
of  a portion  of  land  let  for  building. 

6669.  What  is  the  value  of  the  school  buildings 
estimated  at  now? — The  school  has  purchased  the 
house  itself,  and  the  buildings  are  worth  about 
£5,6150. 

6670.  I)r.  Traill. — How  far  is  the  school  from 

this? It  is  about  one  mile  from  the  city. 

6671.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  collects  the 
rents  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  school  ? — They 
are  collected  by  the  treasurer  by  correspondence. 

6672.  How  is  the  treasurer  appointed? — He  is 
appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Management. 

6673.  Who  takes  charge  of  the  various  documents 
of  title  and  certificates  of  stock  ? — I think  the  treasurer 


looks  after  these  things,  that  is  so  far  as  I have  any 
personal  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

6674.  Dr.  Traill.— Where  are  they  kept?— I 
believe,  in  a safe  at  the  school. 

6675.  How  many  free  pupils  have  yon  at  the 
school? — We  have  none,  every  boy  attending  the 
school  has  to  pay  either  the  reduced  fee  or  the  full 
fee. 

6676.  What  does  it  cost  to  keep  the  boys? — It 
costs  over  £40  a head,  that  is  dividing  the  cost  among 
all  the  boys.  Even  the  £42  would  scarcely  pay  the 
standing  expenses  of  the  school.  Even  now  with  our 
reduced  numbers  the  expenses  are  very  much  the 
same,  and  we  now  find  that  the  actual  average  cost  of 
each  boy  is  something  like  £41. 

6677.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  school  does 
not  come  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. So  far  as  you  have  any  endowment,  the  benefit 
of  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  children  of  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  However,  we  have  power  to 
incorporate  your  present  trustees,  so  ns  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  constant  conveyancing  and  re-appoint- 
ments. But  it  is  for  the  governing  body  to  consider 
whether  they  think  this  incorporation  of  the  trustees 
would  be  advisable  or  not? — I may  say  that  with 
regai-d  to  the  trustees  they  are  diminishing  rapidly ; 
two  of  them  died  very  lately  and  two  fresh  ones  had 
to  be  appointed. 


Oct.  27,  issr. 

Edward 

Garnett. 


MASON  CHARITY  BLUE  SCHOOL. 


Captain  Richard  Clayton  Carew  sworn. 


6677a.  Lord  J ustice FitzGibbon. — What  is  yourcon- 
nection  with  the  Mason  Charity  Blue  School  ? — I am 
one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  my  father,  Mr.  R. 
T.  Carew.  He  died  since  the  last  inquiry. 

6678.  What  is  the  dote  of  his  death? — January, 
18S6. 

6679.  Are  you  the  sole  executor  under  your  father's 
will? — No ; I am  an  executor  in  conjunction  with  my 
eldest  brother,  who  is  at  present  residing  in  England. 

6680.  I believe  the  endowment  consists  of  a rent- 
charge  amounting  to  £55  7s.  8 d.,  paid  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  Waterford  in  consideration  of  a sum  of 
£900  left  Iqy  the  Mason  family  ? — Yes,  I believe  that 
is  the  case. 

6681.  Is  that  rentchargc  payable  to  you? — To  my 
brother  and  myself  as  trustees  tinder  the  will  of  our 
father. 

6682.  I believe  the  schools  were  built  by  a Mrs. 
Mary  Mason  ? — Yes,  I understand  that  is  so. 

6683.  There  is  also  an  endowment  arising  from  a 
bequest  of  £1,000  by  Counsellor  Alcock? — Yes. 

6684.  The  income  arising  from  that  endowment 
was,  I understand,  to  be  devotod  to  the  purpose  of 
providing  apprentice  fees  and  marriage  portions  for 
the  girls  attending  the  Mason  School? — Yea. 

6685.  Does  the  income  of  this  endowment  pass  also 
through  your  hands? — No  ; that,  I understand,  was  a 
bequest  to  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and.  Chapter  of  Water- 
ford. 

6686.  Yes,  that  it  was  left  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding apprentice  fees  and  marriage  portions  for  the 
girls  attending  the  Mason  Blue  Schools  ? — The 
Bishop  and  Dean  have  had  little  connection  with  the 
school  at  all,  and,  so  far  as  I know  of  the  matter,  I do 
not  think  we  have  claimed  that  fund. 

6687.  Do  you  know  if  a claim  lias  been  made upon 
the  fund  by  any  of  the  girlR  attending  the  school  ? — 
Well,  I could  not  say  whether  that  has  been  the  case 
or  not,  but  the  schoolmistress,  who  is  here,  will  be 
able  to  answer  that  question  much  better  than  I 
can.  I have  only  lately  undertaken  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  in  consequence  I know  very 
little  about  it. 


6688.  You  cannot  tell  us  how  this  Alcock  endow-  Cnpt.  Richard 

ment  is  laid  out  1— No,  I cannot.  Clayton  Caretr. 

6689.  Who  are  the  managers  of  the  school? — The 
school  is  at  present  managed  by  my  eldest  brother  and 
myself. 

6690.  Is  it  under  the  National  Board? — I believe  not. 

6691.  Who  has  the  appointment  of  the  teacher? — 

We  appoint  the  mistress ; it  is  a gii'l’s  school.  We 
receive  the  funds  and  disburse  them. 

6692.  How  are  they  laid  out  ? — Well,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  teacher’s  salary  and  the  support  of  the 
school. 

6693.  How  muoh  do  you  pay  the  teacher  ? — £24 
a year;  her  salary  was  raised  within  the  last  year  to 
that  amount. 

6694.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  her  salary  before  it 
was  increased  ? — It  was  £16  a year. 

6695.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  by  tracing 
your  descent  through  the  original  founders,  the  Mason 
family,  that  you  and  your  brother  are  the  trustees  ? — 

Yes.' 

6696.  How  is  it  that  you  are  both  trustees? — Weil, 
we  were  both  executors  under  my  father’s  will,  and  as 
such  we  took  upon  ourselves  the  management  of  the 
school. 

6697.  Did  he  make  any  mention  about  this  in  his 
will  ? — None  whatever. 

6698.  Do  you  know  that  under  the  original  deed 
in  case  of  failure  of  heirs  of  your  family  the  endow- 
ment would  vest  in  the  mayor  of  Waterford  and  the 
four  oldest  aldermen  ? — Yes,  I believe  that  is  the  case. 

6699.  And  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  bean 
advantage  to  the  school,  in  case  such  an  event  hap- 
pened as  the  failure  of  your  heirs,  that  there  should 
be  a larger  body  of  persons  associated  with  you  in 
the  management,  in  order  to  prevent  it  lapsing  into 
the  hands  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  ? — Well,  that 
event  is  so  remote  and  the  school  so  small,  that  1 do 
not  think  any  advantage  would  be  gained  by  having  a 
larger  managing  body. 

6700.  What  is  tlio  total  income  of  the  school  from 
its  endowments  ? — Tlio  total  income  amounts  to  a little 
short  of  £60  a year. 

2 I 
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Oct.  27.  1887.  G701.  If  it  were  associated  with  some  other  school, 

“ or  made  the  nucleus  of  a larger  school,  the  endowment 
CkvtonCaraw  -would  he  far  more  beneficially  employed  than  at  pre- 
sent ; you  see  a great  part  of  the  endowment  is  taken 
up  by  the  mistress’s  salary  ? — I may  say  I have  boon 
only  managing  the  school  for  about  two  months. 
When  my  brother  comes  hack  from  England,  however, 
I think  his  -wife  will  take  a more  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  school  than  we  have  been  able 
to  do. 

6702.  Dr.  Trait.l. — In  what  relation  do  you  stand 
to  the  Mason  family,  the  original  founders  1 — I can- 
not say ; I have  asked  our  family  solicitor  about  that 
matter,  but  he  has  been  unable  to  give  me  any  exact 
information. 

6703.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  make 
arrangements  to  prevent  a lapse  of  the  trusteeship  to 
the  mayor  and  alderman  of  Waterford  as  this  is  a 
Protestant  endowment  1 — Well,  my  father  managed 
it  during  his  lifetime,  and  thought  lie  was  tho  person 
best  entitled  to  do  so,  and  so  my  brother  and  I as 
his  representatives  have  taken  upon  us  tho  manage- 
ment, thinking  we  had  that  right  also. 

6704.  Would  you  not  prefer  that  it  was  vested  in 
a larger  body  of  management  so  as  to  prevent  this 
contingency  which  might  happen? — Well,  I would 
prefer  to  consult  the  other  members  of  the  family  be- 
fore I gave  a decided  answer,  for  my  own  part  I should 
prefer  it  was  not.  done. 

6705.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  are  the  ex- 
penses cf  the  school  paid  ? — They  are  paid  out  of  the 
school  funds. 

6706.  You  say  you  cannot  tell  exactly  in  what 
relation  you  stand  to  the  Mason  family? — No,  I can- 
not say  exactly,  but  I believe  it  was  through  a mar- 
riage. I have  made  several  inquiries  about  this  matter 
from  the  solicitor,  but  ho  could  not  tell  me  what  was 
the  exact  relationship.  However,  I have  consulted 
some  family  papers  and  records,  and  have  written 
down  the  following  account  of  tho  school,  which,  with 
your  lordship’s  permission,  I will  read.  Duly  Alcock, 
■widow  of  Sir  John  Alcock,  who  was  a near  relation  to 
tho  Mason  family,  appears  to  have  managed  the  school 
prior  to  1825,  in  which  year  slio  died,  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Carew,  of  Ballinamona,  took  the 
management  of  tho  school  and  retained  it  up  till  the 
year  1857,  in  which  year  she  died.  Robert  Thomas 
Carew,  esq. , of  Ballinamona,  then  undertook  the 
management  and  immediately  paid  off  tho  balance, 
.£4!)  5s.  \kd.,  which  had  been  owing  by  the  school, 
the  expenses  having  been  for  some  years  in  excess  of 
the  income.  Under  tho  management  of  Mr.  R.  T. 
Carew  a credit  balance  is  shown  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  which  in  1864  amounted  to  £105  15s.  2d. ; a 
portion  of  this  was  then  invested  in  tho  purchase  of 
two  old  five  per  cent,  preference  shares  in  the  W.  and 
L.  Railway,  which  absorbed  £96  17s.  6cZ.  The  divi- 
dends of  these  have  been  duly  claimed  and  credited  to 
the  school.  In  the  year  1870  the  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  school  had  again  reached  a high  figure, 
£150  13s.  5 d.,  and  to  absorb  a portion  of  this  two  more 
old  five  per  cent.  W.  and  L.  preference  shares  were 
purchased  at  £49  each,  which,  allowing  for  brokerage, 
reduced  the  surplus  by  £99  is.  In  the  year  1871  a 
new  roof  was  required  for  the  school-house,  and  in 
order  to  supply  the  requisite  funds,  three  out  of  the 
four  shares  in  the  W.  and.  L.  Railway  were  sold,  realising 
a sum  of  £151  17s.  3 d.,  and  the  building  was  provided 
with  a new  roof  at  a cost  of  £150.  In  the  year*  1878 
the  remaining  one  share  in  the  W.  and  L.  Railway 
was  redeemed  by  the  W.  and  L.  Railway  Company 
at  £50,  and  the  surplus  then  amounted  to  £135.  The 
following  year  two  £50  four  per  cent,  consolidated 
preference  shares  were  purchased  in  the  "W.  and  L. 
Railway  Company,  absorbing  £96  4s.  9 d.  These 
shares  me  now  held  by  Robert  Thomas  Carew  and 
Richard  Clayton  Carew  as  trustees  under  the  u ill  of 
the  late  Mr.  Carew  of  Ballinamona,  and  the  half-yearly 
interest  on  the  loan  of  £900  to  the  Corporation  of 


Waterford  is  also  paid  to  them  as  trastecs  of  the 
school  funds.  Mr.  R.  T.  Carew  died  on  J anuary  20 
1886,  and  since  that  date  the  school  has  been  under 
the  management  of  the  trustees  above  named,  who 
are,  respectively,  the  eldest  and  the  second  sous  of  the 
deceased,  Mr.  R.  T.  Carew.  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  distribute  premiums  to  the  children  in  money  or 
books,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days'  attend- 
ance shown  by  the  book  at  tho  end  of  each  half  year  • 
and  attendance,  at  church  on  Sunday  in  the  established 
dress  of  the  school  is  taken  into  account  in  awarding 
the  premiums.  An  annual  outing  and  treat  is  also 
given  to  the  children,  usually  to  Ballinamona  Park 
which  they  talco  full  advantage  of,  and  it  no  doubt 
adds  to  tho  popularity  of  tho  school.  Under  the 
control  of  the  present  mistress,  Mrs.  Armour,  the 
attendance  lias  increased  from  four  or  five  to  sixteen 
at  which  number  it  now  stands.  The  average  cost  of 
each  child,  as  the  number  now  stands,  appears  to  be 
nearly  £4,  but  should  the  number  continue  to  increase 
the  amount  distributed  in  preminms  could  be  sub- 
stantially reduced,  and  the  other  expenses  cut  down. 
The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  would  not, 
however,  now  he  able  to  provide  for  as  large  a number 
as  thirty  girls  which  was  originally  intended,  the 
income  and  expenditure  being  now  about  evenly 
balanced. 

6707.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  are 
successors  of  Mrs.  Carew,  who  had  been  managing 
tho  school? — Yes;  she  was  my  grandmother.  She 
was  a Miss  Alcock,  a relation  of  Sir  John  Alcock. 

670S.  What  was  the  relation  between  Mis.  Carew 
and  Lady  Alcock  ? — She  was  her  daughter.  I think 
there  were  two  daughters. 

6709.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Do  you  know  to  whom 
the  other  Miss  Alcock  was  married  ? — I am  not  sure. 
I could  not  answer  the  question  without  consulting 
family  records. 

6710.  Lord  Justice  FitzGihbon. — What  strikes  me 
about  this  school  is  tho  condition  of  the  management. 
It  is  all  very  well  at  present  so  long  as  it  is  looked 
after,  and  so  long  as  tho  heirs  of  the  Mason  family 
are  alive,  and  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Water- 
ford ? — I am  vory  sure  when  my  brother  and  his  wife 
come  back  from  England  to  reside  here  they  will  look 
after  the  school,  and  work  it  up  as  my  father  did 
dining  his  lifetime.  I know  the  family  would  be 
vory  sorry  if  the  management  of  the  school  passed  out 
of  their  hands. 

6711.  But  do  you  not  think  that  some  provision 
should  bo  mado  in  case  tho  family  ceased  to  reside  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford,  and  also  to  provide 
for  tho  contingency  of  a failure  of  heirs  ? — As  I hare 
said  before  I would  like  to  consult  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family  before  I gave  a decided  answer 
on  that  point ; but  both  events  are  very  unlikely  to 
happen. 

6712.  Then  there  is  another  point  which  requires 
looking  after — Counsellor  Alcook’s  endowment.  The 
children  attending  your  school  have  the  first  right  to 
the  income  arising  from  this,  and  yet  you  cannot  say  if 
any  of  the  girls  who  have  been  educated  at  the  school 
had  ever  received  a marriage  portion  or  apprentice  fee 
from  this  endowment  ? — My  lord,  I think  the  school- 
mistress will  be  able  to  give  definite  information  on 
that  point.  I have  been  hut  a short  time  managing 
the  school,  but  I understand  that  complaints  were 
made  to  the  trustees  of  that  fund  that  it  was  not 
properly  administered. 

I think  the  proper  course  would  he  for  you  to 
communicate  with  your  brother  about  this  matter. 
We  shall  then  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  you 
may  offer,  both  as  to  putting  the  existing  endowments 
in  a secure  position,  and  also  as  to  obtaining  for  you 
the  right  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Counsellor  Alcoc 
to  the  income  arising  from  this  £1,000. 

6713.  Lord  Justice  Naisii.— How  many  FF-5 
are  nt  the  school  ?— There  are  sixteen  attending  a 
now. 
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6714.  Are  they  all  day  pupils  1— Yes  ; there  are  no 
boarding  pupils  attending  it  at  all  It  is  merely  a 

day  school.  The  education  is  free,  the  children 
have  nothing  to  pay  for  it. 

6715.  Dr.  Traill. — How  is  it  that  the  number 
attending  it  is  so  small  1 — I think  the  question  of 
wearing  blue  clothes  has  interfered  to  a great  extent 
in  preventing  more  attending  the  school. 

6716.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  yon  know  is 
the  regulation  with  regard  to  tire  clothing  enforced  ? 
Yes ; it  is  enforced  under  the  old  will. 

6717.  Do  you  know  what  relation  Henry  Alcock 
was  of  Sir  John  Alcock  ? — He  was  his  younger 
brother. 

6718.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  over  heard  of  any 
of  these  boys  of  Bishop  Fov's  Sohool  marrying  any 
of  the  gills  attending  the  Mason  School  ? — I have 
never  heard  of  any  of  them  doing  so,  but  it  may  have 
taken  place  without  my  knowing  anything  about  it. 

6719.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  this  £1,000,  which  seems  to 


have  been  left  in  the  first  instance  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  attending  the  Mason  School,  might  be  ob- 
tained for  the  school  by  associating  the  Bishop,  Dean, 
and  Chapter,  who  are  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  in  the 
governing  body  of  the  school  ? — I do  not  like  to 
give  any  opinion  of  my  own,  because,  as  I have  said 
my  brother  will  be  coming  back  from  England  in  a 
few  months  with  his  wife. 

6720.  Dr.  Traill. — What  amount  of  the  endow- 
ment is  left  after  you  pay  the  teacher  her  salary?— 
About  £36  per  year. 

6721.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh.— The  mistress  has 

a residence  besides  the  salary  of  £24  a year  1 The 

residence  is  part  of  the  sohool;  the  schoolmistress 
resides  iu  the  school.  There  are  some  lodgings  which 
are  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  school ; these 
had  been  let  out  for  a long  term,  but  that  term  fell  in 
some  time  ago,  and  then  the  schoolmistress  took  them, 
and  she  pays  a rent  of  8s.  a month  for  this  part  of  the 
buildings,  which  goes  to  the  revenue  of  the  school. 

6722.  Does  she  sub-let  them  again? — No. 


Mi's.  Armour  sworn. 


6723.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  mistress  of  the  Mason  Blue  School  ? — Over 
nineteen  years. 

6724.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  children  you 
have  had  attending  the  school  ? — Sixteen  is  the  largest 
number  of  girls  that  1 have  had  at  the  school. 

6725.  How  many  girls  have  you  at  the  school  at 
present? — There  are  sixteen  ou  the  rolls  now;  when 
I came  to  take  up  the  school  I had  only  four. 

6726.  How  many  pupil3  had  you  iu  1880? — I had 
twelve  pupils  then, 

6727.  Dr.  Traill. — Can  you  tell  me  why  the 
number  taking  advantage  of  the  school  is  so  small? — 
The  girls  when  they  come  to  the  ago  of  fourteen  go 
out  to  situations  or  trades,  and  that,  I think,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  numbers  arc  low. 

6728.  At  what  age  do  they  enter  the  school?— 
They  come  into  the  school  iis  young  as  four. 

6729.  And  how  many  years  do  they  stay  at  the 
school? — They  stay  until  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  just  according  as  they  got  situations  or 
not 

G730.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGimiox. — In  what  subjects 
are  tbo  pupils  instructed  ? — Reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, needlework,  and  geography. 

6731.  They  are  the  children  of  poor  parents? — Yes, 
the  children  are  poor. 

6732.  What  becomes  of  thorn  after  they  leave 
school — at  what  occupations  do  they  earn  their  liveli- 
hood?— When  they  go  out  they  generally  go  as 
domestic  servants,  as  nursery  maids,  and  other  occu- 
pations of  that  nature. 

6738.  Do  you  know  the  ladies  to  whom  they 
generally  go  ns  servants?— Oh,  yes. 

6734.  [s  it  through  you  that  the  application  comes  1 
—Yes,  the  application  is  made  to  mo,  and  then  I 
speak  to  the  local  clergyman.  When  the  late  Mrs. 
Oarew  was  managing  the  school  sho  liked  to  consult 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  the  matter  of  putting 
the  girls  out  to  service. 

6735.  Then  the  local  clergymen  assist  you  in  the 
matter  ?— They  do  not  exactly  assist  me,  but  Mr. 
Christie  of  St.  Patrick’s  catecliises  the  girls  every 
Thursday. 

6736.  Dr.  Traill. — Were  you  trained  as  a toucher  ? 
~ No,  1 never  was  trained. 


6737.  It  is  a very  elementary  education  you  give 
the  girls  ?— Yes.  I went  myself  to  the  school  first  as 
a pupil  teacher.  I teach  them  reading,  wilting, 
arithmetic,  and  all  kinds  of  needlework. 

6738.  Do  yon  watch  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
girls  after  they  leave  the  school?—  Yes,  and  they  all 
turn  out  very  well. 

6739.  Where  do  they  usually  go  to  live  after  they 
leave  school  ? — They  mostly  reside  in  Waterford,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  married. 

6740.  Did  any  of  them  marry  a boy  from  Bishop 
Foy's  School  1 — Yes,  one  of  them  married  a Foy’s 
School  hoy,  and  they  have  two  of  their  children  at  the 
school  now. 

6741.  Do  you  know  did  sho  get  any  marriage 
portion? — She  did,  she  got  £10  ; she  had  to  apply  to 
tho  Doan  and  Chapter  for  it. 

6742.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know  in 
what  year  the  application  was  made  for  that  marriage 
portion  money  ? — I could  not  say. 

6748.  Why  are  there  not  more  children  at  the 
school? —Well,  there  ore  other  Protestant  schools  in 
tho  town. 

6744.  Bub  there  are  a good  "many  Protestants  in 
the  town  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  parochial  and  industrial 
schools  in  tho  same  street. 

6745.  How  many  of  the  girls  attending  your  school 
have  got  this  marriage  poition  of  £10?— Well,  sir,  I 
believe  it  is  confined  to  the  girls  of  my  school,  but  I 
have  only  applied  for  it  in  one  case. 

6746.  Were  there  not  other  girls  from  the  school 
married  ?— There  was  no  application  mode  except  the 
one  I linve  mentioned  for  tlio  marriage  portion  ; there 
may  have  been  other  girls  manned,  but  they  did  not 
get  the  marriage  portion,  so  far  as  I am  aware  of  it. 

6747.  But  they  cannot  get  the  marriage  portion 
without  getting  a certificate  of  good  conduct  from 
you  ?— So  I have  been  told. 

6747a.  Why  do  they  not  get  apprentice  fees  if 
marriage  portions  are  not  given  ? — I believe  they  can 
get  them  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  without  coming 
to  me  for  a certificate. 

6748.  But  do  you  know  as  a matter  of  fact  whether 
they  get  apprentice  fees  or  not  ? — I cannot,  say  whether 
they  get  them  or  not. 


Oct.  J7, 1637 

Capt  Richard 
Clayton  Carcxr 


Mrs.  Armour 
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Oct.  28, 1387.  PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1887. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Waterford 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish 
Judicial  Commissioners  ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  D.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
ll.d.,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 

ALCOCK’S  APPRENTICESHIP  ENDOWMENT. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bay,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore,  examined. 

Tlie  KiRlit  6749.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears  that  school  and  fund1? — Well,  I have  never  thought  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Day.  Counsellor  Alcook  left  a sum  of  £1,000,  from  the  matter,  and  it  is  a subjeot  which  would  require  some 
income  of  which  was  to  he  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  consideration. 

if  any  such  were  required,  marriage  portions  to  the  6753.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — In  whose  parish  is  the 
girls  attending  The  Mason  Charity  Blue  School,  and,  school  situated  1 — I really  do  not  know.  I tliink  it 
failing  that,  as  apprentice  fees  for  the  same  pupils ; is  on  the  borders  of  two  parishes, 
and,  failing  these  two  objects,  then  as  apprentice  fees  6754.  Lord  Justice  I^tzGibbon. — The  school  is  a 
for  others  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop,  Dean,  and  handsome  building  and  is  in.  nice  order,  do  you  not 
Chapter.  The  mistress  of  the  school  told  us  that  think  that  it  is  a building  which  might  be  made 
during  her  time  she  has  made  only  one  application  for  available  for  the  teaching  of  children  who  aro  not 
a marriage  portion  on  behalf  of  a pupil  of  the  school,  at  present  so  well  provided  with  school  buildings?— 
and  with  regal'd  to  apprentice  fees,  she  does  not  seem  I suppose  it  might  be,  but  I cannot  say,  as  I do  not 
to  know  much  about  the  fund.  We  are  anxious  to  know  the  school. 

find  out  from  you,  as  one  of  the  trustees,  about  this  6755.  Dr.  Traill. — Captain  Carew  thought  that 
Alcock  fund.  The  two  funds — that  of  the  Mason  the  representatives  of  the  Mason  family  should  be 
family  and  that  arising  from  the  Alcock  bequest — practically  the  sole  managers  of  the  school.  Would 
appear  to  have  been  intended  to  be  worked  together,  there  be  iiny  objection  to  that  on  the  part  of  the  tras- 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  bo.  Captain  Carew  is  tees  of  the  Alcock  endowment  ? — I think  if  you  put 
apparently  anxious  that  the  clergy  of  the  parish  should  in  the  scheme  that  the  Alcock  trustees  should  be 
take  an  interest  in  (he  school,  and  we  are  of  opinion  added  to  the  management  of  the  school ; I think  that 
that  the  clergy  of  the  district  might  be  associated  in  they  should  have  a substantial  share  in  the  manage- 
the  management  of  the  Mason  School,  and  that  provi-  ment  ns  well  as  the  representatives  in  that  case, 
sion  should  he  made  that  the  pupils  attending  the  6756.  I suppose  that  if  the  apprentice  fund  of 
school  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  this  Alcock  £1,000  were  brought  under  the  control  of  the  xnana- 
endowraent,  as  they  have  undoubtedly,  according  to  ging  body,  it  would  get  over  Captain  Carew’s  objee- 
tbe  terms  of  the  original  gift,  the  first  right  to  it.  tion.  He  did  not  object  to  the  enlarging  of  the 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel. — As  regards  this  fund,  governing  body,  but  thought  that  the  management  of 
I am  very  sorry  that  the  dean  is  not  here  to  give  the  school,  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  for  instance, 
evidence  about  it.  I have  been  at  liia  house,  and  be  should  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  (die  representatives  of 
is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  laid  up  to-day.  The  manage-  the  Carew  family  ? — I would  not  be  willing  to  under- 
ment  of  this  marriage  portion  fund  and  apprentice  take  any  responsibility  concerning  the  school  in  that 
. fund,  arising  under  the  will  of  Counsellor  Alcock  and  case, 
connected  with  the  Mason  School,  has  been  left  6757.  I suppose  if  the  Carew  family  were  anxious 
entirely  in  the  1 lands  of  the  dean.  He  showed  me  a to  put  it  under  the  National  Board  you  would  not 
bundle  of  receipts  relating  to  (die  fund,  which  he  allow  that? — I do  not  suppose  we  would.  But  in  any 
would  have  produced  had  he  not  been  confined  to  his  case  I certainly  would  not  allow  my  name,  and  I am 
room  to-day.  From  what  I gathered  from  him  it  sure  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  dean  also,  to  be 
appeals  that  he  has  been  giving  apprentice  foes  of  £5.  connected  with  the  school  at  all,  if  we  had  no  practical 
He  generally  gives  it  in  three  portions,  so  as  to  secure  share  in  its  management.  I do  not  think  it  would  lie 
that  the  young  persons  who  have  been  put  ont  to  right  to  connect  either  the  bishop  or  dean  with  the 
trades  do  not  leavo  then-  apprenticeships  before  the  school  it  they  did  not  share  in  its  management, 
end  of  the  time  for  which  they  have  been  bound.  He  6758.  Then  you  think  that  if  the  bishop  or  the 
also  told  me  that  he  gave  marriage  portions  ranging,  dean  or  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  are  appointed 
in  such  cases,  from  £10  to  £5.  The  whole  income  of  on  the  governing  body  they  should  have  a substantial 
the  fund  is,  I believe,  less  than  £30,  that  is,  the  voice  in  the  management  of  the  school? — Undoubtedly 
interest  on  the  £1,000.  I do,  I think  they  should  have  a substantial  shareinit. 

6750.  Professor  Dougherty. — We  have  found  in  6759.  Lord  Justice  FitzG-ibbon. — In  cases  of  this 

other  places  that  the  payment  of  apprentice  fees  of  kind,  where  the  school  is  a private  foundation,  we  have 
the  amount  you  have  mentioned  is  not  really  sufficient  left  the  power  of  appointment  of  a master,  or  other 
to  obtain  for  the  children  getting  these  feos,  under  teacher,  in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the 
the  changed  circumstances  of  these  times,  any  great  original  founder,  so  long  as  he  is  willing  to  act,  and 
advantage,  and  that  the  money  would  be  far  more  then,  in  case  of  refusal  to  do  so,  or  in  case  of  his  ma- 
beneficidly  applied  in  providing  outfits  for  the  children  bility  from  other  reasons,  the  power  is  vested  in  a 
when  they  leave  the  school? — I really  cannot  say  any-  governing  body,  which  usually  consists  of  the  local 
thing  about  that,  as  the  management  of  this  fund  clergy,  several  of  the  local  laity,  and  the  original 
has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  dean.  founder’s  representatives.  But  I am  bound  to  say, 

6751.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  not  tliink  from  what  Captain  Carew  said  yesterday,  that  he  is 

that  the  clergy  of  the  district  and  the  trustees  of  the  only  too  anxious  that  the  school  should  be  success- 
Alcock  fund  might  be  advantageously  joined  to  the  ful.  The  school  at  present  is  not  in  any  penmmen 
present  management  of  the  Mason  school  ? — I am  sure  condition  of  security,  it  really  depends  for  its  man- 
the  clergy  would  be  glad  to  be  connected  with  the  agement  upon  the  presence  of  some  member  of  tne 
management  of  the  school.  family  of  the  original  founder.  And  it  is  obvious 

6752.  How  does  your  lordship  think  a governing  that  he  should  reside  iu  or  near  Waterford,  in  order 
body  would  be  best  constituted  to  look  after  this  that  the  school  may  be  successfully  worked.  It  seems 
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areat  pity  to  have  a fine  building  like  the  present 
school  not  made  available  for  a greater  number  of 
children,  and  it  appears  that  this  is  impossible, 
-unless  the  clergy  are  associated  in  the  management 

°f  The  Lord  Bishop  qf  Cashel. — I am  sure  the  clergy 
of  "Waterford  would  be  glad  to  take  a share  in  the 
management  of  the  school. 

6760.  I do  not  think  that  this  Alcock  fund  is  ad- 
ministered in  strict  accordance  with  the  tenns  of  the 
will?— -I  cannot  say  about  that,  the  dean  has  the  man- 
agement of  it. 

°6761.  Professor  Dougherty. — I would  like  to  ask 
you  with  regard  to  this  Alcock  fund,  whether  you 
think  an  endowment  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
marriage  portions,  a practically  useful  form  of  endow- 
ment ? — Well,  I think  that  the  young  people  are  glad  to 
get  it. 

6762.  It  does  not  tend  then,  so  far  as  you 
know  to  induce  people  to  marry  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  money  ?— rNo  ; I do  not  think  it  does. 

6763.  You  think,  then,  a fund  to  provide  mar- 
riage portions  may  still  be  usefully  applied?— I 
think  so. 

6764.  We  have  had  evidence  in  other  places  that 
apprentice  fees  and  marriage  poitions  are  out  of  date 
now.  Is  that  the  case  in  Waterford  ? — No  ; I do  not 
think  it  is.  I think  if  such  funds  are  properly  man- 
aged they  are  very  beneficial. 

6765.  Do  you  think  an  apprentice  fee  of  £5  very 
beneficial  ? — Yes ; we  have  given  fees  of  that  amount, 


but  a larger  sum,  would,  of  course,  secure  the  appren-  oa.  ss,  issr. 
tice  more  advantages.  - — 

6766.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  funds  might  be  Rer.^^Dav 
applied  with  far  more  advantage  to  the  rising  genera-  ' 
tion  if  they  were  employed  in  assisting  to  provide  the 

means  of  technical  education  ? — Well,  that  might  be  so. 

6767.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think 
you  could  secure  more  support  for  the  Mason  school 
if  we  put  the  management  on  a wider  basis  1 — I think 
if  the  management  of  the  school  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  such  other  persons  ns  you 
might  consider  it  judicious  to  associate  with  Mr. 

Carew  that  subscriptions  would  be.  found  to  enlarge 
the  salary,  and  obtain  an  efficient  mistress. 

6768.  Would  your  lordship  give  any  representation 
on  the  governing  body  to  the  subscribers  ? — I think 
they  would  prefer  to  leave  the  management  to  the 
local  clergy. 

6769.  Dr.  Traill. — The  apprentice  fund  is  exclu- 
sively managed  by  the  clergy  ? — Yes. 

6770.  And  the  other  endowment  is  for  thirty  poor 
children  of  all  Protestant  denominations? — I sup- 
pose so. 

6771.  Professor  Dougherty. — I understood  you, 
my  lord  bishop,  to  say  that  the  governing  body  of  the 
school  should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  local 
clergy.  I am  anxious  to  know  whether  you  would 
agree  to  put  it  on  a still  wider  basis,  and  to  asso- 
ciate lay  men  of  other  Protestant  denominations  with 
the  management  ?— I think  it  would  not  be  desirable. 


CITY  PROTESTANT  ORPHAN  SCHOOL,  WATERFORD. 
Richard  G.  Ridyway , one  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Institution,  sworn. 


6772.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
foundation  of  your  school  7 — It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1818,  by  several  gentlemen  who  met  together  in  the 
town  hall,  for  th'e  purpose  of  establishing  a school  by 
voluntary  subscription,  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  the  destitute  poor  Protestant  children  of 
the  city. 

6773.  Have  you  any  endowment  attached  to  the 
school? — There  is  a sum  of  £100  given  by  a Mr. 
Frankford,  and  other  bequests,  but  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  John  Strongman,  will  give  you  the  details  of 
the  endowments  better  kjian  I can. 

6774.  How  many  children  have  you  in  the  insti- 
tution at  present  ? — There  are  fourteen  children 
altogether  at  present ; three  of  them,  boys,  and  all  the 
rest  are  girls. 

6775.  What  is  the  usual  age  of  the  children  in  the 
school?— Well,  they  are  mostly  of  all  ages  from  three 
years  up  to  twelve  years. 

6776.  How  are  they  admitted  to  the  school?— They 
must;  appear  before  the  committee  of  management  with 
certificates  of  baptism,  and  notice  of  motion  must  be 
given  by  the  member  proposing  a candidate  for 
admission,  to  the  other  members  of  the  managing 
committee. 

6777.  By  whom  is  this  managing  committee  consti- 
tuted ? — It  is  appointed  at  the  general  annual  meeting 
of  the  governors,  which  is  held  every  yeai\ 

6778.  Who  are  the  governors  ?•— They  are  those 
"who  subscribe  one  guinea  a year  or  upwards  to  the 
fends  of  the  school. 

6779.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Was  the  income  of  the 
school  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions  ? — Yes,  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  bequests. 

6780.  What  does  the  annual  income  amount  to  1 — 
It  comes  to  about  £129  18s.  a year. 

6781.  Have  you  a balance  sheet  of  last  year? — Yes. 
[Paper  handed  in.] 

6782.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  by  your 
last  report  that  a sum  of  money  called  the  “ Bell 
bequest”  is  lying  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Can  yon 
tell  me  what  this  Bell  bequest  is? — That  was  a sum 


of  money  that  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Richard  G-. 
Cherry,  and  he  died,  and  we  found  great  difficulty  in  Riagw*;-,, 
getting  it  from  the  late  Mr.  Cherry’s  son.  He,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  put  the  thing  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

6783.  Has  the  money  been  actually  lodged  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery? — I believe  so. 

6784.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  the  Bell 
bequest  is? — It  is  a sum  of  about  £360. 

6785.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  an  action  going  on  in 
the  Court  for  the  recovery  of  this  money  ? — I believe 
that  the  money  has  Been  lodged  in  the  Court. 

6786.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — I see  you  have 
got  a number  of  other  bequests  here,  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Humphrey  Hughes,  £100,  grant  from  the 
trustees  of  Adam’s  trust ! — I believe  the  bishop  is  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Adam’s  fund. 

6787.  Is  that  an  annual  donation? — No,  some  years 
we  do  not  get  anything  at  all  from  it.  It  is  just 
according  to  the  state  of  the  funds. 

6788.  Then  comes  tho  Whitney  bequest,  amounting 
to  £11  3s.  2d.,  and  then  I see  there  are  about  ten 
different  bequests  all  together? — Yes,  the  treasurer 
knows  more  about  these  funds  in  detail  than 
I do. 

6789.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  the  institution  is  for 
all  denominations  of  Protestants? — Yes. 

6790.  I see  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society? — Yes,  and  there  is  both  a ladies’ 
and  gentlemen’s  committee  in  connection  with  it. 

6791.  Are  all  denominations  of  Protestants  repre- 
sented on  this  committee? — Well,  the  committee  is 
appointed  annually  at  the  general  meeting,  and  if 
Protestants  of  other  denominations,  who  are  duly 
qualified  by  subscribing  to  the  institution,  are  proposed, 
there  is  no  objection  to  them  serving  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

6792.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Are  there  any 
Methodists  or  Presbyterians  on  the  present  com- 
mittee ? — It  so  happens  that  this  year  all  the  members 
of  the  managiug  committee  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  but  it  is  not  always  so. 
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John  Strangman  sworn. 


John  String-  G793.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  treasurer 
man.  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  School,  I believe  1— Yes. 

G"94.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  1880  tlmt  a Mr. 
Frankford  bequeathed  a sum  of  money  to  the  school 
producing  an  income  of  £3  11s.  lQd.  yearly — have 
you  still  got  that  funcll — Yes,  my  lord,  but  the 
payment  of  dividend  is  divided  ; it  is  now  paid  half- 
yearly. 

6795.  How  is  that  money  paid  to  yon  nowl — I get 
it  through  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  I get  an  order  from 
the  trustees  authorizing  the  Bank  to  pay  the  income  to 
me  ; the  money  comes  to  me  as  hon.  treasurer  [docu- 
ment handed  in]. 

6796.  I seo  tlmt  you  have  got  the  names  of  the 
trustees  here  ? — Yes. 

6797.  Arc  they  all  resident  in  Waterford  ?— They 
are. 

6798.  Are  they  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, or  any  of  them  members  of  another  Protestant 
denomination  1 — They  are  all  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland. 

6799.  The  next  bequests  I see  referred  to  are 
those  of  Francis  Mortimer,  £100,  and  Mr.  Stone’s, 
£92  6s.  2d. — do  you  know  anything  of  these  1 — I think 
those  must  have  been  laid  out  upon  the  buildings. 

6800.  The  next  item  is  one  sixth  share  of  a year's 
rent  of  the  estate  of  H.  Kennedy,  per  J.  R.  Lecky  - 
wltat  is  tlmt  1 — Here  it  is,  my  lord. 

6801.  How  do  you  get  this  monoyl — I get  it 
through  a Mr.  J.  R.  Lecky,  who  resides  at  Tmmore, 
and  who  sends  it  to  me.  It  is  only  a sixth  sliaro  of 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

6802.  The  next  is  a year’s  dividend  on  the 
Apprentice  Fluid  1 — Yes  ; the  surplus  of  that  is  to  be 
used  on.  tho  repairing  of  the  house  ; wo  have  invested 
that  in  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Preference 
Stock,  £100  nt  four  per  cent. 

6803.  Then  we  come  to  tho  dividend  on  Mrs.  Kora- 
lake’s  bequest  ! — That  is  in  Government  Stock,  Three 
per  Cent  The  amount  of  tho  stock  is  £393  7s.  GJ. 

6804.  What  about  Dr.  Oondell’s  bequest,  from 
which  you  derive  an  income  of  £4  7s.  1 — That  is  in 
4i  per  cent.  Preference  Stock  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  Company  ; that  is  in  the  name  of 
the  same  trustees  as  the  other  Preference  stock.  We 
got  a notico  from  the  Railway  Company  as  to  chang- 
ing the  namos  of  the  trustees  who  hold  tliis  stock. 

6805.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  bo  better  to  got 
your  goveruiug  body  incorporated,  and  so  save  your- 
selves a great  deal  of  trouble  and  exponso  ? — I.  boliove 
there  is  an  impression  among  the  Committee  of 
Management  that  wo  are  exempt  from  tho  Act. 

6806.  What  about  Miss  Archdekiu's  bequest  ! — 
That  is  in  tho  name  of  the  same  trustees.  It  is  the 
interest  arising  from  £100  Four  per  Cent.  Stock. 

6807.  Is  tlmt  invested  along  with  Miss  Carter’s 
bequest! — No,  it  is  separate;  it  is  in  two  £50  Four 
per  cent.  Preference  Shares,, in  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Railway  Company.  ' Miss  Carter's  is  a £50 
Four  per  cent.  Preference  Share. 

6808.  Now  we  come  to  Miss  Colclough’s  and  Miss 
Strongman’s  bequests  1 — That  is  the  snme. 

6809.  What  about  the  item — a hall-year’s 'dividend 

Eart  of  Dr.  Carroll's! — That  is  mixed  up  with  the 
ite  Humphrey  Hughes’  bequest — it  is  invested  in  the 
Bank  of  British  North  America. 

6810.  In  whose  names  were  these  shares  bought  1 — 
• In  the  name  of  the  existing  trustees ; they  are  on  the 
certificate. 

6811.  When  were  the  shares  bought! — Last  year,  I 
think,  these  shares  were  bought. 

6812.  I suppose  your  trustees  know  that  they  are 
personally  responsible  for  any  deficiency  or  depre- 
ciation in  these  moneys  1 — I do  not  know  that.  I know 
they  are  now  worth  about  £71  or  £70  each  share,  and 
we  Imnght  them  at  about  £67. 

6813.  Are  there  any  other  investments  except 


those  you  have  mentioned! — No;  we  get  donations 
from  the  Adam's  trustees,  but  that  varies  just  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  in  hands, 

6814.  You  are  not  entitled  to  any  fivptl  31mj 
annually  from  this  Adam's  trust  1 — No  ; the  Dean  and 
Chapter  need  not  give  us  anything  if  they  like. 

6815.  Dr.  Trails — Have  you  any  idea  what  the 
Protestant  population  of  Waterford  amounts  to!— I 
think  between  2,000  and  3,000,  but  I have  no  idea  as 
to  what  are  the  exact  figures. 

6816.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  know 
anything  of  tho  lease  of  the  site  on  which  the  school 
has  been  built  1 — I have  never  seen  it. 

6817.  Do  you  not  know  how  it  is  held  1 — All  I 
know  is  that  we  have  paid  no  rent  for  over  fifty  years, 
I believe. 

6818.  I understood  yon  to  convey  that  all  those 
funds  you  luivo  mentioned,  and  which  are  set  out 
here  in  your  annual  report,  are  funds  accruing  under 
wills  1 — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6819.  Can  you  tell  if  the  purposes  of  the  society 
are  stated  in  any  document  £— Yes,  here  is  a copy  of 
the  rules  of  the  society. 

6820.  From  these  rules  it  appears  that  Protestants 
of  any  denomination  can  Ice  admitted,  and  that  a child 
of  Catholic  parents,  but  who  is  going  to  be  reared  in 
the  Protestant,  faith,  can  also  be  admitted  1 — Yes. 

G821.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. — Have  any  Protestants 
but  those  belonging  to  the  Episcopalian  Church— 
I mean  any  Presbyterians  or  Methodists — been  admit- 
ted to  the  governing  body  in  past  years !-  -No,  not  to 
my  knowledge ; before  my  time  I hear  there  were 
some. 

6822.  Professor  Douchirhty. — Do  you  take  sub 
soriptions  from  members  of  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations!— As  a matter  of  fact  they  do  not  subscribe; 
if  they  did  they  would  bo  put  on  the  managing  com 
mittce  any  year.  We  have  no  objection,  whatever  to 
them  being  on  the  managing  committee. 

0823.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  very  plain 
that  this  is  an  open  endowment,  and  is  certainly  in 
great  need  of  some  legal  status.  You  have  now  got 
all  sorts  iuxd  conditions  of  securities,  and  in  the  names 
of  various  trustees,  which  increases  the  danger  of  some 
of  them  being  lost.  Tho  purposes  of  your  society  are 
well  sot  forth  in  your  rules,  and  yon  are  not  exempt 
from  the  Act,  as  some  of  the  managing  committee  seem 
to  think.  Yon  have  a number  of  legacies  bore  which 
form  an  endowment  iu  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
Wliat  wo  should  bo  inclined  to  do  for  you  would  be 
to  incorporate  your  committee  of  management,  elected 
as  it  now  is,  and  thus  relievo  you  of  all  the  danger 
ami  difficulty  yon  are  in  about  your  funds.  The 
oxisting  rules  would  practically  be  the  same  as  those 
we  have  laid  down  for  a similar  body  in  Belfast — 
"The  Ladies’  Industrial  School."  It  appears  that, 
through  want  of  something  akin  to  wliat  we  propose 
to  do  for  you,  you  liavo  lost  two  or  three  items  that 
were  mentioned  in  the  last;  report.  It  will  cost ^ you 
some  time  and  money  to  get  that  “ Bell  bequest  out 
of  Chancery.  All  this  can  be  avoided  in  future  when 
tho  managing  committee  has  been  incorporated  under 


Mr.  Ambrose.  — My  impression  is,  my  lord,  that 
Mr.  Cherry,  being  solicitor  for  _ Mr.  Bell’s  people, 
aud  the  money  happening  to  be  in  liis  hands  at ^the 
time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Cherry’s  executor  did  not  think 
there  was  anyone  who  could  give  a proper  receipt  for 
the  money,  and  so  he  lodged  it  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  protect  himself. 

Mr.  Ridyway.— That  we  believe,  my  lord,  to  be  ^ 
excuse  merely.  It  was  the  plea  put  forward  s 
time  when  we  demanded  payment. 

6824.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Mr.  imArow;.-- 
Was  Mr.  Cherry’s  estate  solvent  at  the  time  ot 
death  1 

Mr.  Ambrose. — It  was,  my  lord. 
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SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY,  LADY-LANE,  WATERFORD. 


The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Day,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  Water-ford  and  Iismore,  examined. 


6825.  Do  you  know  who  manages  the  School  of 
Industry,  Lady-lane  ? — It  is  managed  by  n committee 
of  ladies. 

6826.  Who  is  the  principal  lady  manager? — Mrs. 


Day  is  the  principal  manager  of  the  girls’  school,  and 
Miss  Barron  of  the  infant  school. 

6827.  Do  you  know  who  are  the  trustees  ? — I believe 
that  the  trustees  are  Mr.  Rylands,  Mr.  Peet,  and  Mr 
Harvey. 


The  Lord 
Bishop  of 
Cashel. 


Thomas  Smith  Harvey  examined. 


6828.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  you 
are  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  School  of  Industry, 
Lady-lane? — I am  secretary,  trustee,  and  manager. 

6829.  The  school  was  founded  I believe  in  the  year 
1819,  as  a free  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls? — 
Yes,  it  wits ; but  for  sonic  time  past  it  has  only  been 
used  os  a daily  school  for  girls. 

6830.  Of  what  do  the  premises  consist? — Well, 
there  is  an  upper  and  a lower  school,  but  these  are 
quite  unconnected  with  the  original  Lady's-lnne  School 
of  Industry.  The  schools  commenced  in  the  year  1819 
and  was  held  on  till  1863,  and  then  it  was  closed ; 
and  after  that  some  time  the  present  school  parties 
were  allowed  the  use  of  the  building. 

6831.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — But  the  present  schools 
are  carried  on  in  the  same  rooms  ? — Oh,  yes. 

6832.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  allowed  the  present  occu- 
pants of  the  building  the  use  of  the  school-rooms  ? — 
Well,  it  was  the  committee  existing  at  the  time  the 
school  was  given  up,  in  the  year  1863. 

6833.  Lord  Justice  FirzGinno*. — There  were  for- 
merly some  funds  belonging  to  the  original  School  of 
Industry? — Yes,  I have  the  preservation  of  these  funds. 

6834.  What  purposes  are  they  applied  to  now  ? — 
They  are  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  school,  and  then 
I have  given  donations  to  the  two  schools  now  occupy- 
ing the  building  of  £5  and  .£10  a year. 

6835.  They  formerly  were,  I see,  £13  15s.  lid.  a 
year?— Yes,  but  they  are  very  small  now. 

6836.  Row  are  the  present  schools  supported  ? — 
They  are  supported  by  subscriptions.  Hero  is  a state- 
ment of  the  present  condition  of  the  funds  of  the  old 
school.  [Document  handed  in.l 

6837.  The  interest  on  £100  Irish  Corporation  bond, 
£3  11s.  4d.  Alice  Quinn’s  legacy,  £3.  Who  is  the 
legal  owner  of  the  Corporation  bond  ? — Well,  I suppose 
the  secretary.  I receive  the  interest  every  year  from 
the  Corporation. 

6838.  How  long  have  yon  been  a trustee  for  the 
school? — I have  been  trustee  since  the  year  1853,  I 
believe. 

6839.  Do  you  know  liow  they  were  originally  ap- 
pointed trustees  ? — Well,  they  were  appointed  trustees 
by  the  committee  in  existence  at  the  time — the 
managing  committee. 

6840.  Is  there' any  deed  under  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed?— I have  no  document  of  that  kind.  The 
only  thing  I have  is  a copy  of  the  minutes.  [Minute 
book  handed  in.] 

6841.  How  many  of  the  original  trustees  are  now 
alive? — Mr.  Thomas  Rylands,  Mr.  Edward  George 
Beet,  and  myself. 

6842.  You  are  the  only  one  of  the  trustees  who 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  funds  ? 
— Yes.  The  only  thing  to  vest  in  new  trustees,  my 
lord,  is  this  £100  Corporation  bond  which  I have  In 
my  possession. 

6843.  What  is  Alice  Quinn's  legacy  ; who  holds  it  1 
—I  hold  nothing  about  that,  but  I receive  the  interest 
from  Alderman  Slaney. 

®^44.  How  is  it  secured? — I think  he  gets  it  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests. 

6845.  But  do  you  know  how  Alderman  Slaney  re- 


presents the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  Thomas  Smith 
and  Bequests  ? — I thought  he  acted  for  them.  Ilorvcy. 

6846.  The  next  is  Mrs.  CTrith  Paul’s  legacy,  paid 
I see  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Overend? — She  left  that  as 
charge  upon  her  property,  and  Mr.  Overend  remits 
it  to  me  every  year. 

6847 . Wliatis  the  amonutof  it? — Two  guineas  Irish. 

6848.  The  next  item  is  cash  in  the  Waterford 
Savings  Bank,  the  interest  on  that  amounts  to  £2  9s. 
a year.  In  whose  name  is  tire  bank  hook  ? — I think 
the  book  is  in  the  name  of  the  “ School  of  Industry.” 

I lodged  the  money. 

6849.  The  next  item  is  the  rent  of  garden,  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  £3  3s.  ?— Yes,  that  piece  of  ground 
belongs  to  the  school  premises,  and  as  it  adjoins  the 
Franciscan  convent,  the  community  took  it  into  their 
ground  and  pay  us  the  rent. 

6850.  Have  they  the  ground  under  a lease? — They 
took  it  under  a temporary  letting. 

6851.  That  makes  the  annual  receipts'£13  16s.  lid., 
and  you  have  besides  funds  in  the  savings  bank, 

£87  2s.  Get,  together  with  cash  in  the  treasurer's 
hands  amounting  to  £40  10s.  ? — Yes,  that  money  is 
in  my  hands  at  present.  That  is  the  surplus  of  that 
money  I have  mentioned.  I have  not  put  it  into  the 
bank  with  the  other  money,  because  I have  to  keep  the 
premises  in  repair,  and  lately  J have  had  considerable 
expenses  in  corinection  with  the  school,  patting  down 
a new  flooring  in  the  upper  scliool-voom ; and  since 
that  I have  also  had  to  take  down  the  ceiling  and  put 
up  a temporary  one. 

6851a.  Was  it  through  being  subscribers  to  the 
school  that  the  trustees  were  originally  qualified  ? — 

Not  at  all 

6852.  How  did  they  become  trustees  then? — They 
were  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  school. 

6853.  Who  are  they  ? — They  are  all  gone  now.  I 
forgot  who  were  the  exaetparties.  Buttheusualparties 
I believe,  are  the  subscribers  to  the  school.  I know 
they  appointed  me  treasurer,  secretary,  and  trustee. 

6854.  I presume  the  subscribers  to  the  present 
Girls’  Industrial  School  are  the  nearest  persons  cor- 
responding to  the  late  trustees  ? — Oh,  no.  This  school 
which  is  in  this  building  now  is  not  the  original 
Lady-lane  School  of  Industry  at  all.  The  managers 
of  the  present  school  hi^ve  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  original  one. 

6865.  Dr.  Thaill. — Would  not  the  best  way  to 
apply  the  funds  you  have  got  be  to  spend  it  on  tho 
present  schools  ? — T am  desirous  of  being  released  from 
LadytLane  School  as  soon  as  convenient,  my  health 
and  age  require  it.  I am  willing  to  give  my  assistance 
in  the  new  ai-rangement  that  may  be  required 

6856.  But.  would  you  wish  the  money  to  be  spent 
on  these  schools? — Well,  yes. 

6857.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  there  ever 
any  legal  transfer  of  the  trust  property  in  your  time  l 
— I never  recollect  any  sort  of  transfer  since  I became 
connected  with  the  school.  X hold  the  bond  of  the 
Corporation,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  tangible 
except  the  money  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

6858.  What  is  the  Frankford  bequest? — The  . 

Frankford  legacy  was  paid  by  the  late  Mr. 

Bessant.  He  used  to  come  round  here  occasionally. 
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Oct.  is,  1887.  "When  lie  died  his  executor  put  the  money  into  the 
ThomaTsmitU  Court  of  Chancery.  I forget  exactly  what  the  amount 
Harvey.  came  to.  yearly,  but  I think  it  was  about  two  guineas 
a year.  But  Mr.  Bessant’s  executor,  instead  of 
handing  me  the  money,  put  it  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  it  cost  me  £25  or  £26,  I am  not  sure 
which,  to  get  it  out  again. 

6859.  Where  is  that  money  now  1 — I put  it  into 
the  Savings  Bank. 

6860.  Do  you  know  if  the  people  managing  the 
Industrial  School  have  ever  had  a meeting  No,  of 
course  not ; they  have  all  given  it  up  long  ago. 

6861.  But  we  have  here  a subscription  list  for  Inst 
year  ? — Oh,  yes,  but  that  is  another  school  entirely. 
That  is  another  school  which  occupies  the  promises  of 
the  original  school.  We  have  lent  the  school-room  to 
the  other  schools,  but  they  are  not  the  same  school  at 
all.  Since  the  other  members  of  the  original  school 
committee  retired,  they  left  tlie  management  of  the 
funds  in  my  hands,  as  I had  been  managing  for  them 
when  the  school  was  closed,  and  so  I have  continued 
to  hold  on. 

The  difficulty  you  are  in  is  this — there  never 
was  any  legal  transfer  of  the  property  made  to  you,  at 
least  no  transfer-  that  would  legally  convey  anything. 
But  the  Scheme  that  we  would  make  under  the  Act 
would  vest,  without  any  conveyances,  all  tlie  property 
in  the  governing  body  that  might  be  selected.  What 
ocours  to  us  is  that  yourself,  as  one  of  the  former 
trustees  of  the  old  school,  and  Mr.  Rylands,  as  your 
only  surviving  colleague,  and  some  other  representa- 
tives of  the  working  body  of  the  school,  should  all  be 


associated  together  to  hold  the  property,  and  that  the 
committee  of  management  should  be  elected  every 
year  by  the  subscribers  to  the  school.  y 

6S62.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  this  endowment  belong 
to  any  one  particular  denomination?— I think  the 
trustees  were  all  Protestants,  but  I know  th&t  the  old 
school  was  open  to  all  denominations. 

6863.  Do  you  know  did  any  Roman  Catholics  go 
to  the  school?— I think  Roman  Catholics  did  go.  J 
should  say  that  the  governing  body  of  the  old  school 
mostly  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

6864.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  are,  I under- 
stand, a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends?— Yes, 
and  so  also  is  Mr.  Poet. 

6865.  What  is  Mr.  Rylands  ? — He  is  a member  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland. 

6866.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  sav  thattbe 
school  at  present  occupying  the  school  buildings  is  not 
the  original  Lady-lane  School  of  Industry  ? — No.  The 
present  schools  have  no  oloim  upon  this  money  at  all. 
They  have  funds  of  their  own  sufficient  to  carry  oh 
their  business,  hut  I subscribe  to  them. 

6867.  Dr.  Traill. — And  you  think  that  would  be 
the  best  way  of  applying  the  funds — to  devote  it  to 
the  present  schools?— I think  it  would. 

6868.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now,  as  trustee 
of  the  old  school  that  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  os  re- 
presenting the  managing  committee  that  has  also 
ceased  to  exist,  is  it  your  desire  that  the  funds  you 
hold  as  surviving  trustee  should  be  applied  legally  to 
the  existing  school  or  not  ? — I would  be  quite  satisfied 
that  they  should  bo  applied  to  tlie  existing  school. 


Mrs.  Day, 


Mrs.  Day  (Superintendent  of  the  Girls’  Industrial  School,  Lady-lane,  Waterford),  sworn. 


6869.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wo  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Harvey  that  there  was  formerly  a school 
called  the  School  of  Industry  in  Lady-lane,  but  that 
that  has  been  dissolved,  and  it  is  now  a school  managed 
by  you  ? — Yes,  assisted  by  a committee. 

6870.  How  is  this  committee  appointed? — The 
Dean  appointed  us  as  a committee,  and  wo  ourselves 
fill  up  our  numbers  as  the  members  drop  off. 

6871.  How  many  of  the  committee  take  part  in 
the  management  of  the  school  ? — I am  really  tlie  only 
one  who  takes  part  in  tlie  management,  but  there  ore 
other  ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school. 

6872.  You  collect  subscriptions? — Yes,  we  collect 
subscriptions.  I do  not  undertake  that  part,  it  is 
Miss  G.  Barron  who  collects  the  subscriptions  for  the 
school,  she  is  the  treasurer.  I only  undertook  the 
management  of  the  school  at  the  request  of  the  Dean. 

6873.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  attending 
the  school  at  present  ? — There  are  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty-five  every  day  in  attendance  in  the  upper  school. 

6874.  How  many  pupils  have  you  on  the  rolls? — 
There  are  now  forty-five  girls  on  the  rolls  with  an 
Average  attendance  of  about  thirty-five. 

6875.  What  class  of  education  do  you  give  them? 
— Well  there  is  what  is  oalled  a very  good  English 
education  given,  including  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  then  all  kinds  of  plain  needlework 
are  carefully  taught. 

6876.  Are  any  of  the  girls  attending  the  school 
going  in  for  Intermediate  education? — No,  but  we 
train  them  occasionally  for  entrance  to  the  Church  of 
Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare-street,  Dublin.  We 
have  sent  up  one  to  that  place. 

6877.  To  what  class  do  your  pnpils  belong? — They 
are  usually  the  children  of  respectable  citizens,  there 
are  not  a very  great  many  low  class  Protestants  in 
Waterford. 

6878.  Have  you  any  free  pupils  attending  the 
school? — The  ohildren  all  pay  1 d.  per  week  as  school 
fees. 


6879.  Is  that  uniform  for  the  whole  school  ? — Yes. 

6880.  What  teaching  staff  have  you  got?— We 
have  ono  teacher  aud  an  assistant  monitor,  who  is 
paid  £6  a year. 

6881.  What  salary  do  you  pay  the  principal 
teacher  ? — She  is  paid  £46  a year,  she  is  a classified 
teacher,  she  was  trained  at  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Training  College,  Kil daro-place. 

6882.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  that  under  the  old  or 
new  system  ? — Under  the  old ; she  has  been  with  ns 
eight  or  nine  years. 

6883.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
gentlemen  associated  with  you  in  tlie  management  of 
the  school  ? — The  Dean  is  the  only  one  who  takes 
part  in  the  management.  There  is  no  one  else  con- 
nected with  the  committeo  hut  ladies,  hut  we  always 
consult  the  Dean  when  anything  is  required  to  be  done. 

6884.  Does  Mr.  Harvey  take  no  part  in  the  manage- 
ment ? — No,  he  merely  keeps  the  building  in  repair, 
and  give9  us  a subscription  of  £5  a year. 

6885.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  old  school 
might  be  amalgamated  with  the  existing  school.  Do 
you  know  would  there  be  any  objection  to  that  on  the 
part  of  the  subscribers  to  your  schools — Mr.  Harvey 
is  quite  willing  that  the  funds  of  which  he  is  trustee 
should  be  applied  to  the  schools  at  present  under  your 
management? — Indeed  we  would  be  very  thankful 
for  them.  We  are  very  much  straightened  for  means 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  school. 

6886.  How  much  does  your  annual  subscription 
list  amount  to  ? — £28  8s.  for  the  year  1886. 

6887.  Dr.  Traill.— Why  are  these  two  schools 
quite  separately  managed  ?— Well,  they  were  always 
managed  by  separate  committees. 

6888.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Your  committee 
for  the  upper  school  consists  of  seven  ladies  wi 
yourself  as  superintendent  ?— -Yes j I visit  it  two. 
three  times  each  week  to  see  that  everything  ib  g°in8 

°”6889!'  Professor  DoOTOTimr.— The  sd™1  *■  “* 
under  the  National  Board  ? — No. 
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6890.  In  the  event  of  your  obtaining  the  funds  of 
■which  Mr.  Harvey  is  trustee,  for  your  school,  would 
you  be  satisfied  that  the  management  Bhould  be 
changed  so  as  to  give  all  Protestants  an  opportunity 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  education  given  there  7 

jyj  classes  of  Protestants  do  come  to  the  school  at 

present. 

6891.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  teach  all  the  children 
attending  the  school  the  Church  catechism? — Yes, 
they  are  all  taught  the  Church  catechism  unless  they 


object,  and  then,  in  case  they  object,  they  are  not 
ashed  to  learn  it. 

6892.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understand  you 
to  say  that  the  school  is  really  open  to  Protestants  of 
all  denominations? — Yes,  we  have  all  classes  of  Pro- 
testants at  the  schooL 

6893.  And  your  religious  instruction  is  not  given 
to  any  child  whose  parents  object  to  her  receiving  it  ? 
— No,  if  they  object  we  do  not  give  it  to  them ; but  I 
may  say  as  a rule  they  never  have  objected  to  us 
instructing  them  in  the  Church  catechism. 


HfisR  M.  Barron,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  Infant  and  Junior  Boys’  School,  Lady-lane,  Waterford,  sworn. 


6394.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  treasurer 
of  what  is  known  as  the  lower  school  in  Lady-lane  ? — 
I am  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  infant  school 
which  is  held  in  the  room  under  the  industrial  school. 

6895.  How  many  pupils  have  you  on  the  roll,  and 
what  is  your  average  attendance? — We  have  109 
pupils  on  the  roll,  and  our  average  attendance  yester- 
day and  to-day,  was,  I think,  from  sixty  to  seventy, 
but  sometimes  it  is  from  seventy  to  eighty. 

6896.  I see  yon  got  last  year  subscriptions  and 
donations  amounting  to  .£37  15s.? — Yes. 

6897.  And  then  you  have  a sum  of  £4  16s.  2d., 
interest  on  on  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  bond.  Is 
that  an  investment? — Yes. 

6898.  In  whose  name  is  that  invested  ? — In  mine 
alone. 

6899.  Then  there  is  the  donation  from  the  Adam’s 
Trust,  amounting  to  £10  ; by  whom  is  that  paid? — That 
is  paid  to  us  by  the  Bishop  and  Doan,  who  are  the 
trustees  of  the  Adam  Trust. 

6900.  Then  yon  have  a donation  from  the  trustees 
of  the  School  of  Industry  £10.  Whom  is  that  paid 
by? — We  get  that  from  Mr.  Harvey.  He  pays  it  to 

6901.  What  fees  do  you  chargo  your  pupils  ?— W a 
charge  them  one  penny  a week  each. 

G902.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  they  all  pay  a penny  a 
week?— Yes,  unless  they  avo  very  poor,  when  I can 
remit  it  if  I choose. 

6903.  Has  the  teacher  been  trained? — Yes,  she  was 
trained  at  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College, 
Kildare-place,  Dublin.  She  has  been  with  me  over 
three  years. 

6904.  Then  she  is  not  tho  same  teacher  that  is  in 
charge  of  the  other  school  ? — No. 

6905.  How  many  assistant  teachers  have  you  got  ? 
—We  have  two  assistants.  We  pay  them  £21  10a. 
per  year. 

8906.  Have  they  been  trained  1 — No. 

6907.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  a com- 
mittee of  five? — Y os,  and  I am  also  the  superin- 
tendent. 

G908.  How  are  you  appointed  ? — I was  appointed 
by  the  committee  in  1873.  I have  been  working 
there  since  then. 

6909.  Do  you  ever  have  a meeting  of  subscribers  ? 
— No ; but  we  have  a meeting  of  committee  once 
a year. 

6910.  How  do  you  fill  up  the  vacancies  on.  the  com- 
mittee?— I generally  fill  it  up,  and  the  rest  of  the 
committee  agree.  I propose  some  one  for  each 
vacancy.  I manage  the  whole  Bchool. 

6911.  You  have  the  use  of  the  schoolroom  ap- 
parently by  the  permission  of  Mr.  Harvey? — Yes,  I 
pay  him  a shilling  a year  rent,  and  he  keeps  the 
school-room  in  repair. 

6912.  I suppose  if  the  management  of  the  funds  of 
which  Mr.  Harvey  is  trustee,  were  given  to  a com- 
mittee representing  both  schools,  you  - would  have  no 
objection  to  the  two  schools  being  amalgamated  ? — 


I would  like  to  consult  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee before  saying  anything  about  amalgamation. 
Would  the  funds  be  put  together? 

6913.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes. 

Witness. — I am  afraid  that  would  not  be  ad- 
vantageous. 

6914.  But  is  it  not  yon  who  collect  for  the  other 
school  ? — No,  it  is  my  sister,  bliss  G.  Barron. 

6915.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  you  would  lose 
subscriptions  if  you  had  the  one  governing  body  for 
the  two  schools  ? — I am  afraid  so. 

6916.  But  would  not  Mr.  Harvey's  fund  help  you? 
— Yes,  it  would. 

6917.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  have  any 
objection  to  have  the  school  thrown  open  to  children 
of  all  Protestant  denominations? — I would  like  to 
consult  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

6918.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  give  the  children 
religious  instruction  in  the  Church  catechism  ? — Yes, 
they  are  all  taught  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church 
catechism. 

6919.  But  if  their  parents  objected  to  the  children 
being  instructed  in  the  catechism  would  you  insist 
upon  teaching  it? — Well,  in  that  case  it  would  not 
he  taught,  but  I wish  tho  school  to  be  a Church  of 
Ireland  school. 

6920.  But  in  the  upper  school  they  do  not  force 
any  child  whose  parents  object  to  it,  to 'learn  the 
catechism  i— 1 That  may  bo  so. 

6921.  If  they  are  all  taught  the  Scriptures  would 
not  that  he  sufficient  ? Do  you  not  think  a knowledge 
of  tho  Scriptures  more  important  than  a knowledge  of 
the  catechism? — Yes,  of  course,  but  then  I should 
like  to  teach  tho  children  what  I believe  myself  to  be 
true. 

6922.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  would  like 
to  give  your  own  interpretation  to  the  Scriptures  ? — 
Yes,  what  I consider  our  Church’s  interpretation. 

6923.  Dr.  Traill. — What  difficulty  prevents  you 
putting  your  school  under  the  National  Board  1 — 
Thera  is  a school  under  the  National  Board  in 
the  town  already. 

6924.  But  why  do  you  object  to  the  National 
Board? — The  reason  I object  to  the  National  Board 
is — that  we  could  only  give  religious  instruction  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day. 

6925.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  as  a matter  of 
convenience  and  for  the  effectual  working  of  the  school, 
do  you  not  find  that  at  present  you  ore  restricted  to 
certain  hours  of  the  day  for  religious  instruction  ? — 
Yes,  that  may  be  so,  but  I object  to  being  compelled 
to  reserve  religious  instruction  for  certain  hours.  At 
present  we  open  the  school  with  a prayer  and  hymn, 
and  close  with  a hymn  aud  prayer,  and  we  could  not 
do  that  under  the  National  Board. 

6926.  Itev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I suppose  the  ladies’  com- 
mittee would  be  quite  willing  that  the  gentlemen 
should  he  incorporated,  and  the  property  vested  in 
them,  and  that  the  management  of  the  school  Bhould  be 
left  to  the  ladies’  committee  ? — Yes,  that  would  satisfy 
us. 

2 K 
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Mrs.  Day. 
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ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STEPHEN’S  STREET,  WATERFORD 
(WATERFORD  CORPORATION  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL). 


Joseph  W. 
Howard. 


Joseph  W.  Howard,  Town  Clerk,  sworn. 


6927.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
how  the  arrangement  existing  in  18G9,  between  the 
Corporation  and  the  Managers  of  St.  John’s  College, 
ceased  with  regard  to  this  school  ? — I have  no  know- 
ledge at  all  of  that,  my  lord,  because  the  Corporation 
has  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  school  for  a number 
of  years  past. 

6928.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Did  not  the  Corporation 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Waterford,  to  let  these  premises  to  him  at  £12  18s.  Gd. 
a year  ? Was  that  lease  ever  made  ? — I think  not, 
but  I know  that  the  resolution  granting  the  lease 
has  always  been  acted  upon. 

6929.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  1879  the 
premises  were  stated  to  be  held  .on  a lease  from  the 
Corporation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  but  no 
lease  seems  ever  to  have  been  taken  out  ? — Yes,  there 
was  a resolution  to  grant  a lease  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
O’Brien,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  £12  18s.  6 d.,  but  that  lease  was  never  taken 
out,  so  far  as  I know,  before  the  year  1879,  nor  has 
it  been  taken  out  since. 

6930.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  (die  date  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Town  Council  agreeing  to  grant  a lease 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  O’Brien? — -It  was  dated  the  12th 
December,  1867. 

6931.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  the  rent  still  paid  to 
the  Corporation  under  that  resolution? — Yes,  it  is 
paid  to  the  borough  treasurer.  It  is  not  paid  to  me. 

6932.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  done 
with  the  rent  after  it  is  paid  to  the  borough  treasurer  ? 
— Well,  then  it  is  corporate  property,  and  goes  into 
the  borough  fund. 

6933.  What  we  understood  was,  that  the  Corpo- 
ration made  such  a lease  as  simply  cleared  themselves 
of  any  rent,  and  thus  gave  the  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  these  schools  ? — Well,  I say  that 
the  rent  goes  into  the  borough  fund,  and  afterwards 
the  head  rent  is  paid  out  of  the  borough  fund. 

6934.  Do  the  Corporation  take  any  part  in  the 
management  of  the  school  at  present? — None  what- 
ever. 

6935.  Nor  do  you  know  how  it  is  being  used  now? 
— As  far  as  the  Corporation  is  concerned,  they  have 
made  a lotting  of  the  building,  and  farther  than  that 
they  know  nothing  about  it. 

6936.  Then  you  do  not  even  know  that  it  is  used 
for  a school? — Ob,  of  course  we  have  a general  know- 
ledge that  it  is  used  for  an  educational  purpose.  As 
far  as  we  know  a school  has  been  going  on  there  for 
years. 

6937.  We  visited  it  this  morning,  and  it  is  now  a 
school  for  the  poorest  class  of  boys;  and  it  was 
formerly  a high  class  school  ? I understood  that  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  it  has  been  turned 
into  a primary  school. 

6938.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.' — The  resolution  states 
that  the  lease  was  given  for  die  purpose  of  establishing 
a school  in  connection  with  the  Catholic  University, 
and  that  in  case  the  building  should  cease  to  be  used 
for  an  educational  establishment,  the  Corporation 
could  resume  possession? — Yes. 

6939.  Lord  Justice  FitzG  ibbon. — Is  it  not  a fact 
that  this  school  has  practically  an  educational  endow- 
ment from  the  Corporation,  and  on  that  account  they 
have  taken  part  in  its  management  ? — The  Corporation 
have  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  management  of 
this  school  that  I ani  aware  of,  and  I think  the  Cor- 
poration is  eminently  unsuited  for  'such  manage- 
ment. 

6940.  Then  it  would  satisfy  the  views  of  the 


Corporation  if  we  cun  secure  the  premises  for  educa- 
tional purposes  ? — I think  so.  The  question,  however 
has  never  been  mooted  in  the  Corporation. 

6941.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  endow- 
ment which  they  formerly  gave  as  an  educational 
grant  to  the  College,  has  it  been  renewed  by  the  Cor- 
poration ? — No,  they  have  not  renewed  it. 

6942.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  the  amount  of  that 
former  grant? — I think  it  was  somewhere  about 
£40  a year. 

6943.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  not  that  paid  now 
by  the  Corporation  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

6944.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  it  has 
never  been  paid  since  Dr.  Price  gave  up  the  pre- 
mises?— I cannot  say ; I think  not. 

6945.  Dr.  Traill. — How  long  is  it  since  Dr.  Price 
left? — I should  say  that  it  is  over  twenty  years  at  the 
very  least. 

6946.  Was  he  evicted  from  the  premises? — I can- 
not say  that  he  was  evicted.  I have  no  official 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  a long  time  since 
I looked  up  the  matter  in  the  Oorpoiation  re- 
cords. 

6947.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  know  whether 
that  annual  paymont  was  a voluntary  one  or  not?— 
I think  it  came  down  from  the  old  Corporation ; and 
there  was,  I believe,  a condition  attached  to  it  that 
the  master  of  the  school  should  deliver  a certain 
number  of  lectures  in  one  of  the  city  churches,  I think 
St.  Olave’s. 

6948.  Do  you  know  how  this  endowment  was 
granted — was  it  by  deed  or  otherwise? — I cannot 
say. 

6949.  Lord  Justice  FitzGihhon. — Are  you  able  to 
form  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  premises?— 
Well,  if  they  were  to  be  let  to-morrow  as  a dwelling- 
house  I do  not  think  they  would  bring  more  than 
£12  18s.  6 d.  The  buildings  look  as  if  they  would 
bring  more  than  they  really  would.  You  see  the 
locality  is  deteriorated,  and  in  consequence  the  value 
of  house  property  in  the  street  has  fallen  very  much. 
If  the  house  wore  lot  as  a dwelling-house,  it  could  he 
let  only  in  tenements. 

6959.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  know  could  it  bring 
£37  a year  1 — I do  not  think  it  would.  The  house  is 
too  big  except  to  let  as  a tenement  house. 

6951.  Would  it  bring  £20  a year  rent  in  that  case? 

— I do  not  think  it  would,  the  locality  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  yon  could  not  get  a high  rent.  If  the 
whole  premises  were  put  up  to  auction  to-morrow  I 
do  not  believe  they  would  bring  £20  a year,  similar 
houses  in.  the  same  street  do  not  bring  more  than  £10 
or  £12  a year.  , 

6952.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  any  building 
going  ou  in  that  locality  now?— No,  there  is  no 
building  going  on  there  now.  Indeed  the  neighbour- 
hood has  fallen  so  low,  that  it  has  been  proposed  in 
the  Corporation  to  clear  away  the  old  houses  as  un- 
sanitary. The  situation  is  not  good  and  the  houses 
are  inhabited  by  the  very  poorest  class  of  people. 

6958.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  was  used  as  a 
high  class  school  for  a number  of  years  ? — Yes,  bat 
a much  better  site  could  be  got  for  such  a school- 

6964.  Professor  Dougherty. — Has  the  Corporation 
spent  any  money  on  the  building  1 — The  Corporation 
has  spent  no  money  upon  the  place  since  the  date  o 
the  lease. 

6956.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  that  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city  the  purpose  for  whiohthe  senoo 
is  employed  at  present  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
which  the  building  could  be  applied? — Yes,  T think  so. 
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Rev.  Job.  0.  Phelan,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Ecclesiastical  College,  sworn. 


6956.  Lord  JusticcFiTzGiBBON. — Ibelievetheschool 
in  Stephen’s-street  was  formerly  known  as  St.  John’s 
College  School  ? — In  1868  it  was  called  the  Catholic 
University  School ; it  was  at  that  time  in  connection 
with  the  Catholic  University.  It  was  opened  in  1863  or 
1864.  It  has  now  ceased  to  exist  as  the  College  School. 
It  was  chiefly  a preparatory  school  for  our  ecclesiastical 
college,  and  was  known  as  St.  John’s  College  School. 

6957-  Who  was  the  manager  of  it  at  that  time?— I 
was  manager  of  it  while  it  was  St.  John’s  College 
School. 

6958.  How  long  did  you  manage  it? — I was 
there  for  seven  or  eight  years  resident  on  the  place 
managing  it. 

6959.  What  number  of  pupils  had  you  at  the  school 
tlipn  ? — We  had  a school  of  over  100  boys. 

6960.  Was  it  an  Intermediate  school  ? — Yes. 

6961.  How  was  it  that  it  ceased  to  exist? — Well, 
the  number’s  attending  our  school  was  reduced  by  the 
Christian  Brothers  establishing  an  Intermediate  school. 
Our  charge  was  from  five  guineas  to  eight  guineas,  and 
they  taught  practically  for  nothing. 

6962.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  that  charge  include  every- 
thing ? — Yes,  the  fees  we  charged  included  stationery 
and  books.  I heard  the  superior  o(  the  Christian 
Brother’s  School  state  in  evidence  yesterday  that  the 
reduction  in  the  numbers  attending  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege School  was  owing  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  estab- 
lishing a school  at  Kilmocow,  this  is  a mistake  ; that 
I consider  was  not  the  reason  why  our  numbers  were 
reduced. 

6963.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  has 
St.  John’s  College  been  established? — That  college 
has  been  in  existence  since  1804  or  1805. 

6964.  Have  the  boys  who  attended  at  St.  John’s 
College  School  gone  to  your  college? — Not  at  all,  we 
have  no  day  school  attached  to  St.  John’s  College.  St. 
John’s  College  is  the  diocesan  college. 

6965.  Then  there  is  no  Intermediate  School  under 
Roman  Catholic  management  in  Waterford  but  the 
Christian  Brothers? — None  but  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
School. 

6986.  Is  there  no  school  higher  than  the  Christian 
Brothers’  for  Roman  Catholic  boys  1 — None ; at  least’ 
no  Intermediate  School.  The  one  we  had  was  in 
tended  to  supply  that  want,  and  was  carried  on 
successfully  for  years,  until  the  Christian  Brothers 
started  their  Intermediate  Sohool. 

6967.  Dr.  Traill. — When  was  St.  John’s  College 
School  closed  ? — It  was  only  closed  last  year  as  an 
Intermediate  School. 

6968.  Then  it  was  not,  you  think,  because  of  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  by 
establishing  another  school  at  Kilmacow  that  caused 
the  failure  of  the  sohool  ? — No ; I decidedly  think 
not. 

6969.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many 
pupils  have  you  on  the  rolls  of  the  school  which  now 
occupies  the  building  ? — There  are  over  300  boys  on 
the  rolls. . These  300  boys  were  on  the  streets  till  the 
school  was  opened. 

6970.  They  seem  to  belong  to  a poor  class  ? — Yes, 
they  are  very  poor.  It  has  been  for  a long  time  in 
the  Bishop’s  mind  to  open  such  a school. 

6971.  Are  yon  a trustee  for  the  place? — No.  I 
have  no  legal  connection  with  the  place.  I was 
merely  acting  with  the  Bishop.  I was  always  under 
the  impression  that  there  was  a lease  for  the  place 
made  out,  and  that  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Bishop 
for  educational  purposes.' 

6972.  Who  pays  the  rent? — I have  paid  the  rent 
since  1871,  but  I am  not  a trustee  for  the  place.  I 
was  always  addressed  as  the  representative  of  Dr. 
O'Brien  and  the  Lord  Bishop  in  matters  regarding  the 
rent ; and  I always  took  it  for  granted  that  there  was 
a lease. 


6973.  Who  is  the  manager  of  the  school  under  the  5?v:  Jos'  G‘ 

National  Board  ? — The  Bishop  is  the  manager.  vhelan. 

6974.  What  is  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
school  is  situated  ? — It  is  in  St.  Patrick’s  Parish,  but 
the  old  name  of  the  parish  is  St.  Stephen’s. 

6975.  Is  that  the  Bishop’s  parish  ? — No,  it  is  the 
coadjutor  Bishop’s  parish ; it  is  at  present  under  the 
administration  of  a coadjutor. 

6976.  Who  will  be  the  manager  of  the  new  school 
under  the  National  Board? — The  Bishop. 

6977.  I believe  that  the  present  teachers  belong  to 
the  Christian  Brothers’  order? — Yes,  they  are  a 
French  order ; they  are  the  original  Christian 
Brothers;  they  are  known  as  les  frhres  des  icoles 
chrHiennes. 

6978.  Will  they  receive  salaries  from  the  National 
Board?— Yes,  they  will  receive  salaries  from  the 
Board ; they  are  certificated  teachers  under  the 
National  Board. 

6979.  Dr.  Traill. — Whose  money  was  spent  upon 
the  building  in  impi-oving  it? — It  was  the  Bishop 
spent  that  money.  It  was  money  that  was  in  the 
Bishop’s  own  hands. 

6980  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  saw  that 
there  had  been  a good  deal  of  money  spent  on  the 
building  since  we  were  here  last  ? —That  was  money 
resulting  from  the  fees  of  the  students.  I spent  that 
money  myself.  When  I came  into  possession  I spent 
a great  deal  of  money.  The  residence  was  in  a 
wretched  condition ; tho  contract  for  improvements  in 
connection  with  the  residence  exceeded  £150,  and 
that  sum  was  provided  out  of  the  pupils’  fees.  The 
Catholic  University  also  lost  a good  deal  of  inouey  by 
it  during  the  time  it  was  in  their  hands.  "When  I 
got  possession  there  was  six  years'  rent  due  upon  the 
place. 

6981.  Was  that  paid  off? — Yes,  that  was  paid  by 
me,  or  rather  by  tbe  Bishop  for  me.  At  present  the 
rent  is  paid  up  to  date,  and  there  is  no  debt  due. 

6982.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  value  of  the  pre- 
mises as  a dwelling-house  would  not  be  very  great  ? — 

Well,  no;  the  rooms  are  too  lai’ge  for  an  ordinaiy 
dwelling  house.  If  the  improvements  had  not  been 
made,  so  as  to  suit  it  for  school  purposes,  it  would  be 
more  apt  to  be  let  as  a dwelling  bouse,  it  then  would 
be  in  the  same  state  as  the  other  houses  in  the  street. 

6983.  The  street,  I understand,  is  not  a prosperous 
or  thriving  one? — No,  it  is  in  a very  poor  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  there  are  several  houses  in  the  street  in 
ruins,  and  a number  of  others  closed. 

6984.  Then  it  is,  perhaps,  a good  thing  for  the 
Corporation  to  have  a solvent  tenant  of  the  house  at 
tli a present  time  ? — I should  say  that  it  decidedly  is. 

We  have  improved  tbe  place,  and  spent  a great  deal 
of  money  upon  it. 

6985.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  did  you  spend  U- 
During  my  time  I spent  over  £400  in  improving  the 
place ; hut  then  I had  a very  successful  school.  I had 
over  100  pupils  who  were  paying  me. 

• 6986.  How  many  of  a staff  had  you  then  to  assist 
yon  in  the  school  work  ? — 1 had  four  or  five  assistant 
teachers. 

6987.  When  did  it  cease  to  be  so  successful  ? — 

"Well,  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  It  became  a pre- 
paratory school  for  our  ecclesiastical  college.  The 
numbers  fell  from  100  to  60,  and  then  to  20.  The 
last  year  in  which  the  sohool  was  open  there  were  not 
more  than  twenty  boys  attending  it. 

6983.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  what  do  you 
attribute  the  decrease  ? — Well,  I attribute  it  to  the 
Christian  Brothers  opening  an  Intermediate  depart- 
ment in  their  school,  and  teaching  tho  pupils  prac- 
tically for  nothing.  In  fact  we  have  now  no 
Intermediate  sohool  cither  for  Protestants  or  Catho- 
lics in  Waterford  except  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  and  the  model  sohools.  The  respectable!  people 
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oci.i 8,1887.  of  Waterford,  as  a rule,  send  their  boys  either  to 
• — _ the  Model  Schools  or  the  Christian  Brothers’, 

Phelan!"  whore  they  receive  a very  good  elementary  education, 

and  then  when  the  boys  come  to  a certain  age,  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  they  send  them  off  to  Blaclcrock 
College  or  Clongowes  Wood.  I know  several  boys 
who  have  been  sent  by  their  parents  to  these  colleges. 

6989.  Dr.  Traill.  — In  whom  do  you  think  the 
premises  ought  to  be  vested  in  case  we  prepare  a 
scheme  for  the  school  1 — I think  they  ought  to  be 
vested  iu  the  bishop  under  the  new  scheme. 


6990.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— You  have  a model  school 
in  Waterford,  I understand! — Yes. 


6991.  Are  there  any  Catholics  going  to  it!— Yes  • 
I think  there  are  a few,  but  they  are  prohibited  from 
going.  It  is  really  not  practically  available  for  Catholic 


6992.  Dr.  Traill.—  Is  the  teacher  of  the  model 
school  a Roman  Catholic! — Yes,  and  a very  good 
one. 

6993.  Then  why  do  you  object  to  sending  the  bovs 
there! — What  we  object  to  is  the  system. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1887. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Kilkenny. 

Present  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  t.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
tt.  t>  m.d.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  opening  statement. 
KILKENNY  COLLEGE. 


Mr.  G.  D.  Burtchaell  (instructed  by  Mr.  James  Poe)  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde. 


The  Right 
Her.  William 
Pahenhom 
Walsh.. 


The  Right  Rev.  William  Falcenham  Walsh,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin,  sworn. 


6994.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — 1 believe  that 
you  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  are  the  visitors  of 
Kilkenny  College! — Yes. 

6995.  Have  you  any  control  over  the  funds  of  the 
college ! — None  whatever. 

6996.  Have  you  auy  control  over  the  master  of 
the  college  beyond  the  general  power  of  visitation  'f — 
No  j we  havo  no  power  over  the  master  except  the 
power  to  visit  the  school  and  report  to  Lord  Ormonde 
our  views  upon  the  matter. 

G997  Havo  you  recently  visited  the  college  in  your 
capacity  of  visitor ! — The  Provost  and  I visited  it  in 
January  last,  and  reported  to  Lord  Ormonde  several 
tilings  which  we  thought  desirable  should  be  done. 
On  a subsequent  visit  we  found  that  of  wlmt  wo 
desired  to  be  done  part  had  been  done  and  part  had  not. 

6998.  Wlmt  were  the  tilings  you  desired  to  be 
done! — Well,  on  our  first  visit  we  found  that  part  of 
the  college  promises  had  been  sublet.  This  has  now 
been  discontinued  since  our  report  to  Lord  Ormonde. 
The  other  matter  which  we  thought  should  be  carried 
out  was  the  execution  of  some  repairs  to  tho  premises, 
and  this  lias  not  been  done.  Theso  were  to  have  been 
finished  by  the  1st  October.  I believe  that  under  the 
scheme  of  endowment  Lord  Ormonde  can  apply  the 
endowment  to  carry  out  repairs  to  the  building. 

6999.  In  1879,  it  was  reported  that  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  year  1 857  was  forty-seven,  and  that  in 
1879,  at  the  time  when  the  Commission  visited  it, 
there  were  no  pupils ; are  you  aware  whether  there 
ore  any  pupils  at  the  school  now! — There  are  none 
there  now.  I have  visited  the  school  within  the  last 
fortnight  and  found  no  pupils  at  the  school. 

7000.  How  long  have  there  been  none? — Well,  I 
think  for  some  time  past  there  have  been  no  pupils  at 
the  school.  It  has  been  gradually  going  down.  I 
think  there  were  two  pupils  at  the  school  when  the 
ProvoBt  and  I visited  it  last  J anuary. 

7001.  Mr.  Mahaffy  reported  that  in  1879  there  were 
three  boarders  and  lour  day  boys  at  the  school.  Has 
the  number  been  much  larger  than  that  since  1879,  or 
was  the  number  reduced  ? — I think  the  number  lias 
been  gradually  reduced  from  year  to  year  for  a number 
of  years  past.  I believe  about  three  years  ago  there 
were  only  five  boys. 


7002.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  falling  off  in  the  numbei-s  attending  the  school  I 
— Well,  I believe  that  when  the  vacancy  occurred, 
and  Mr.  Weir  appointed  head  master,  that  lie  was 
the  only  candidate  for  the  post  at  the  time.  He  was 
a very  well  known  scholar  at  that  time,  and  for  many 
years  had  turned  out  admirable  boys  who  were  well 
taught.  I need  scarcely  say  that  he  is  at  an  advanced 
ago  now,  and  ho  is  not  now,  in  consequence,  able  to 
give  that  energy  to  tho  work  which  is  so  necessary  for 
liio  master  of  a large  boys'  school. 

7003.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — About  what  age  is  Mr. 
Weir  now  1 — Well,  I should  say  he  is  pest  seventy. 

7 004.  And  has  ho  a right  to  retain  the  mastership 
until  lie  either  dies  or  resigns  of  his  own  accord !— I 
think  there  is  no  provision  in  tho  deed  giving  power 
to  anyone  to  remove  the  master. 

7005.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  who  has  the 
power  of  appointing  a master  for  the  school!— The 
master  is  appointed,  I understand,  by  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College. 

7006.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  is  the  appointment 
so  made  that  the  master  retains  his  office  whether  he 
is  efficient  or  inefficient  ? — I think  so.  I know  the 
Provost  and  I,  os  visitors,  have  no  power  except  to 
report  to  Lord  Oimonde  on  the  state  of  the  school.  In 
times  past  the  school  was  a very  celebrated  one,  I 
believe  that  Bishop  Berkley,  Dean  Swift,  tho  present 
Bishop  of  Petorboro',  the  Provost  of  Trinity,  and  Dr. 
Newell  were  all  educated  there. 

7007.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  give  us 
any  suggestion  how  to  make  this  endowment  useful  ? 
— I think  if,  under  the  powers  entrusted  to  your  lord- 
ship, a scheme  was  drawn  up  which  would  preserve 
the  original  intentions  of  the  founder  there  might 
easily  be  a board  constituted  which  would  manage  the 
school  successfully.  I think,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  old  deed,  the  master  must  be  an  M.A.  of  one  of 
the  Universities.  It  is  hard  to  get  a master  with  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  deed  for  the  small  endow- 
ment attached  to  the  school.  I think  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  'to  turn  it  into  an  English  sohool 
instead  of  keeping  it  up  as  a classical  school. 

7008.  Dr.  Traill. — But  that  would  be  a retrograde 
step  ? — Well,  if  you  can  increase  the  endowment  it 
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could  still  bo  maintained  as  a classical  school.  But  it 
is  very  few  masters  who  are  fully  competent  to  conduct 
a classical  school  will  take  a salary  of  only  about  £100 

& 'Mr*  JiurtchaeR.— It  is  £140  a year  English,  with  a 

house  and  land,  my  lord.  . 

7009.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  much  land  is 
there  t— I don’t  suppose  there  is  more  than  an  acre. 

7010.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  appears 
to  be  over  nine  acres  according  to  the  last  repoit. 

7011.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  the  master  allowed 
to  take  boarders  1 — Yes. 

7012.  Has  he  the  house  rent  free1? — Yes. 

7013.  A large  house  with  land  attached  rent  free 
and  £129  a yea*  not  a veiY  bad  endowment 
for  a master  of  arts  ? — Well,  still  the  fact  remains  there 
was  only  one  candidate. 

Dr.  Traill. — Coleraine,  one  of  the  most  successful 
schools  in  the  North  of  Ireland  has  only  an  endowment 
of  about-  £100  a year. 

7014.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  founder 
appears  to  have  been  Chancellor  of  Oxford  and  Dublin  ? 
—I  think  there  was  another  foundation,  a much  older 
one  than  that  to  which  yon  are  now  referring.  I 
think  the  foundation  was  renewed  in  the  time  of  that 
member  of  the  Ormonde  family,  but  there  was  a much 
older  foundation  than  that. 

7015.  I see  there  is  also  a paragraph  of  the  deed 
dealing  with  the  power  of  appointing  the  head 
master? — I rather  think  that  power  of  appoint- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  Attainder. 

7016.  How  long,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  it  since 
there  was  what  you  could  really  call  an  efficient  school 
in  this  building  ? — Well,  I should  say  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  ho  had  a very  efficient  school,  and  for 
seven  or  eight  years  after  his  appointment. 

7017.  I understand  that  the  Provost  and  you  visited 
the  school  and  reported  upon  it  to  Lord  Ormonde  ? — 
Yes,  we  sent  him  a report,  of  which  I have  a copy. 
[The  witness  then  read  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter] : — 

Having  in  our  capacity  as  visitors  inspected  Kilkenny 
College  buildin  gs,  it  is  our  duty  to  call  your  attention  to 
certain  repairs  (Schedule  of  Repairs  enclosed),  which  we 
consider  necessary  to  be  done  in  a workmanlike  manner. 
We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
building  has  been  sublet ; this  has  been  done  without  our 
consent,  and  we  direct  you  to  obtain  possession  of  that  part 
of  the  premises  and  to  restore  them  to  their  original 
state. 

Since  we  reported  to  Lord  Ormonde  the  repairs  havo 
not  been  executed,  but  the  part  of  the  premises  sub- 
let have  been  surrendered. 

7018.  Did  you  examine  the  pupils  who  were  at  the 
school  at  the  time  when  you  made  the  report  to  Lord 
Ormonde  1 — There  were  only  two  pupils  then,  and  we 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  them.  Perhaps 
I ought  to  say,  as  Mr.  Weir  does  not  appear  to  be 
here  to-day,  that  the  Provost  received  a letter  of  ex- 
planation from  him. 

7019.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  ever  re-' 
ported  on  the  educational  condition  of  the  school  ? — 
Tes.  In  1872,  immediately  after  I came  here,  I 
reported  on  its  educational  condition  to  Lord  Ormonde. 
The  soliool  was  inefficient  at  that  time  in  not  having 
a sufficient  number  of  pupils  attending  it,  but  the  few 
who  were  there  were  well  taught,  I believe. 

7020.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  a supply  of  scholars  being 
obtained  for  the  school  in  this  neighbourhood  if  it  is 
started  once  more  ? — I believe  there  is. 

7021.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  are  the  pupils  who 
would  attend  the  school  provided  for  at  present  ? — I 
believe  they  go  to  a private  school. 

7022.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  keeps  the  private  school? 

7no8  Mr.  Creighton,  I believe. 

,‘0-3.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  a university 
school?— I believe  it  is. 


7024.  Do  you  know  how  many  pupils  are  attending  Oct.  jo,  issr. 
Mr.  Creighton's  school?— I have  been  told  there  are  — 

7025.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Does  your  lordship  know  Pukenham 
of  any  Protestant  boys  in  Kilkenny  who  are  available  Walsh, 
for  this  school,  and  who  are  not  going  to  any  school  at 
present  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  Kilkenny 
College  ? — I think  not ; but  there  are  boys  belonging 

to  the  neighbourhood  who  have  had  to  go  as  boarders 
to  other  schools. 

7026.  We  find  that  boarders  are  not  usually  sent  to 
schools  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  but  are  generally 
sent  some  distance  from  their  homes.  It  does  not 
appear,  then,  that  as  fax  as  Protestant  education  is 
concerned,  there  is  any  want  of  additional  educational 
resources  in  Kilkenny  ? — Well,  I think  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  have  such  boys  going  to  Mr.  Weir’s 
school. 

7027.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  appears  to 
be  a private  school,  unendowed,  competing  successfully 
with  Kilkenny  College? — Yes,  there  is  Mr.  Creighton’s 
private  school. 

7028.  Supposing  that  a local  board  of  control  were 
established,  can  you  suggest  who  should  be  the  members 
of  it? — Well,  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Provost  should  be  a member  of  it,  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory  ought  to  be  another,  then  these  two  might  have 
the  power  of  co-opting  two  or  three  others. 

7029.  Has  there  been  any  formal  visit  to  the  school 
except  that  you  mention  of  last  January?— Oil,  yes,  I 
think  so.  Dr.  Mabaffy  came  down  and  held  an 
examination  some  years  ago.  He  was  distinctly 
deputed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College. 

7030.  We  find  that  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  the 
ease  of  appointing  managing  committees  for  schools,  it 
has  been  found  beneficial  to  associate  some  of  the 
parents  of  the  boys  attending  the  school  with  the 
managing  body.  Do  you  think  that  might  be  done  in 
this  case  ? — I think  it  would  be  well  to  ussociato  some 
of  the  parents  of  the  boys  who  pay  fees  with  the 
managing  body. 

7031.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  so  far  as  Kilkenny  is 
concerned  success  could  only  be  attained  for  the  school 
by  drawing  off  pupils  from  other  schools  to  which 
they  are  at  present  going  ? — Well,  I think  if  there  is 
an  endowment  available  for  the  people  of  Kilkenny, 
they  should  get  the  benefit  of  it ; that  is  my  opinion 
on  the  matter. 

7032.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  anything 
in  the  regulations  dealing  with  the  class  of  education 
to  be  given  at  the  school,  on  which  your  lordship  can 
offer  a suggestion  ? — I think  it  is  not  a good  thing  to 
make  it  necessary  for  the  master  who  obtains  the 
appointment  to  know  Hebrew. 

7033.  Bub  it  is  a necessary  qualification  under  the 
deed  of  the  original  founder  1— Yes,  I know  that;  but  I 
consider  that  such  a qualification  for  a master  of  a 
boys’  school  is  not  at  all  necessary  ; it  is  out  of  place, 

I think,  to  make  it  incumbent  on  the  master  to  know 
Hebrew. 

7034.  Would  you  make  it  necessary  for  the  master 
to  know  Greek  and  Latin? — Well,  I have  no  objection 
to  him  knowing  Greek  and  Latin,  but  I do  not  think 
that  it  should  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  a master  of 
arts,  which  he  must,  according  to  the  old  deed. 

7035.  Do  you  think  he  should  be  a graduate  of  a 
university? — Well,  that  is  more  a matter  for  your 
lordship  to  settle. 

7036.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — I presume  the  build- 
ing is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  endowment? — 

The  building  iB  a very  good  house  indeed. 

7037.  Do  you  know  that  the  building  was  erected 
by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  last  century  ? — I have 
heard  so.  But  I believe  there  are  additions  to  the 
house  since  that  tune. 

7038.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  know  what  part 
of  the  building  represents  the  grant  received  from  the 
Irish  Parliament  ? — I cannot  say. 
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Oct.  id.  1687.  70  39.  Your  lordship  thinks  that  it  would  be  an 

™ improvement  if  instead  of  requiringthat  the  head  master 

Kov.  William  should  he  a master  of  arts,  it  were  required  only  that  he 
Pnkenham  should  be  a graduate  1 — I think,  perhaps,  you  might 
Walsh.  get  a master  who  would  do  quite  well  for  the  Kil- 
kenny school  without  being  a graduate  at  all. 

7040.  Dr.  Thaill. — You  mean  as  compared  with 
some  graduates?— Yes. 

7041.  Lord  Justice  FitzG-ibbon. — Do  you  think  that 
the  class  of  education  given  ought  to  include  a middle 
class  education,  including  Latin  and  Greek  ? — 1 think 
there  should  be  a qualification  that  the  master  of  the 
school,  or  some  of  his  assistants,  ought  to  be  able  to  teach 
Latin  and  Greek ; it  would  prevent  boys  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  sent  away  to  distant  boarding  schools. 

7042.  Mi'.  Burtchaell. — The  only  points  to  which 
Lord  Ormonde,  for  whom  I appear,  wished  to  draw 
your  attention,  were  those  two  clauses  in  the  charter 
of  foundation  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  school. 
1 .ord  Ormonde  was  also  anxious  that  in  any  scheme  that 
should  be  adopted,  he  should  have  a voice  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  master  and  in  the  control  of  the 
school.  This  voice  he  desires  to  have  because  ho  has 
to  pay  the  endowment  of  Xl  40  a year.  Ho  wished 
me  to  point  out  that  he  believed  there  would  be  ovi- 
4ence  before  you,  that  there  was  ample  material  in 
Kilkenny  for  the  support  of  the  seliool,  but  that  from 
a variety  of  circumstances  the  school  has  failed,  the 
boys  being  drawn  off  to  other  schools.  The  present 
master  is  not  as  physically  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
school  as  when  he  was  first  appointed,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  makingauy  pi'ovision,that,  in  case  the  master 
is  not  able  to  conduct  the  school,  he  can  be  supplanted 
by  a man  who  is  physically  more  competent  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  way  provided  of  pensioning  such  a master, 
and  carrying  on  the  school  under  a younger  and  more 
energetic  man.  Lord  Ornoude  considers  that  there 
might  be  such  powers  vested  in  a governing  body  ns 
would  enable  them  to  make  prevision  for  the  master. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  matter,  except 
that  the  power  to  do  so  does  not  exist  under  the  old 
charter ; there  is  no  power  to  so  deal  with  the  endow- 
ment as  to  allow  a pension  out  of  tho  endowment. 
There  are  some  other  points  to  which  I wish  to  call 
your  lordship’s  attention.  Tho  fi rst  of  these  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  master  of  the  school.  The  clause  dealing 
with  the  qualifications  of  tho.  master  provides  that  he 
should  be  a master  of  arts ; this  provision  with  regard  to 
the  master  plainly  points  out  the  class  of  school  which  the 
founder  intended  to  establish.  The  other  matters  to 
whioh  I desireto  direct  your  lordships’attention  are  the 


15thand  17thclauses,  which  providethatthe  masteriato 

take  special  care  of  the  secular  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  boys.  Thabheis  toinstruetthem  by  good  example 
and  to  read  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  both  morning  and  evening  in  certain  conveni- 
ent places  in  the  house  ; that  the  prayers  used  are  to 
be  such  as  are  approved  of  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory 
and  that  the  scholars  are  to  be  regularly  assembled  in 
the  school  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  in  the 
Church  catechism. 

7043.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  make  any  claim  under 
clause  7 ? 

Mr.  BurtcliaeU. — No,  because  all  parties  are  agreed 
that  if  there  was  some  local  control  provided  under  the 
scheme  it  would  practically  settle  that  matter. 

7044.  Why  has  Lord  Ormonde  refused  to  pay  the 
endowment  1 

Mr.  Burtchaell. — I understand  that  Lord  Ormonde 
has  declined  to  pay  the  endowment  on  the  grounds 
that  were  reported  by  the  visitors,  namely,  that  the 
repairs  considered  necessary  had  not  been  carried  ont, 
.uid  also  that  those  alterations  in  the  premises,  and  the 
subletting  had  been  made  without  their  consent  or 
approval ; these  arc  Lord  Ormonde’s  objections  to 
paying  tho  endowment. 

7045.  But  how  could  he  refuse  to  pay  the  endow- 
ment for  the  last  two  years  when  his  attention  was 
only  called  to  these  matters,  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred, last  January  by  the  visitors? 

Mr.  Burtchaell. — Well,  I cannot  answer  you  that. 

7046.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibdox. — You  have  said  that 
Lord  Ormonde  would  desire  to  have  a voice  in  the  new 
governing  body  of  the  school.  What  form  do  you 
suggest  this  control  should  take  ? 

Mr.  BwrtchaeU.  — Well,  I think  Lord  Ormonde 
would  be  satisfied  that,  whatever  regulations  you  should 
make  for  the  future  management,  he  should  have  a 
substantial  voice  in  tbe  matter.  I think  as  the  Bishop 
of  Ossory  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  were  two  of  the 
visitors  under  the  old  scheme,  they  should  naturally 
have  a place  in  the  new  governing  body. 

7047.  Dr.  Traill.— With  regard  to  tho  Provost  of 
Trinity,  I think  he  would  find  it  difficult  in  his  cir- 
cumstances to  act  as  one  of  the  governing  body,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  if  there  was  some  local  person, 
an  official  person,  tho  Dean  of  Ossory  for  example, 
who  could,  being  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  act 
on  tho  govorning  body  with  less  danger  of  interference 
with  his  other  duties.  Have  you  had  any  communica- 
tion with  the  Provost  about  the  matter  1 

Mr.  Burtchaell. — No. 


Jam  os  Max- 
well Woir,  m . 


* James  Maxwell  Weir,  m.a.,  Head  Master  of  the  College,  sworn. 


7048.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  understand 
you  wore  appointed  in  April,  1874  ? — Yes. 

7049.  When  yon  came  here  in  1874  what  number 
of  pupils  had  you  at  the  school? — Well,  I may  say  six 
or  seven,  except  what  I brought  myself  to  tho  schooL 

7050.  Then  you  brought  a number  of  pupils  with 
you? — Yes,  I brought  fourteen  boarders  fr  om  Limerick. 

7051.  What  was  the  largest  number  of  boarders  you 
had  at  any  time  at  tbe  school  ? — I had  nineteen 
boarders  from  1874  to  1876  or  1877. 

7052.  Then  I suppose  duiing  the  time  you  had  the 
nineteen  a considerable  number  of  these  were  some  of 
the  original  fourteen  boarders  you  brought  with  you 
from  Limerick  ? — They  were. 

7063.  Are  they  all  counted  in  the  nineteen  you  have 
mentioned  ? — They  are  ; those  boys  remained  with  me 
till  they  completed  their  education,  some  of  them  went 
off  to  fill  positions,  and  others  of  them  entered  college. 

7 054.  You  had  a school  at  Limerick  before  you  came 
here? — Oh,  yes,  it  was  a boarding  and  day  school. 

7055.  How  many  boarders  had  you  there!— I had 
twelve  boarders,  I had  not  room  for  much  more  than  that. 

7056.  But  you  say  you  brought  fourteen  boarders 


with  you  from  the  Limerick  school  to  here? — Yes,  but 
some  of  the  day  boys  I had  at  Limerick  came  with  me 
here  as  boarders. 

7057.  How  many  pupils  bad  you  attending  the 
Limerick  school  ? — I had  from  seventy  to  ninety  boys 
from  time  to  time.  I had  the  school  in  No.  1 Crescent 
and  in  Pery-square. 

7057a.  Was  it  a classical  school? — It  was  a classical 
and  general  school.  It  was  not  solely  confined  to 
classical  work.  We  used  to  get  a number  of  science 
scholarships  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  also  numerous 
other  distinctions. 

7058.  You  are  a graduate  of  Trinity  College?— 
Yes,  I am  a graduate  and  scholar.  I was  the  first 
sizar  at  entrance  in  1849,  and  first  scholar  of  my  class 
in  year  1852.  Here  is  a copy  of  my  appointment 
and  some  of  my  testimonials. 

7059.  It  is  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  recom- 
mends, and  the  visitors  appoint  the  master  ?— ■No  > 3 
was  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  appointed 
appointment  is  altogether  vested  in  the  Boa 
Trinity  College,  as  you  will  see  from  the  statutes,  me 
original  statutes  of  the  foundation  of  the  college. 
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7060.  "What  was  the  largest  number  of  day  boys 
ou  liad  at  any  period  attending  Kilkenny  College  ? — 

X tfrinlr  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  was  the  largest 
number  of  day  boys  I had. 

7061.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  many  did  you 
find  when  you  came  here  1 — I think  there  were  four  or 
fire  day  boys  and  no  boarders,  but  a couple  came  after 
I brought  the  fourteen  with  me  from  Limerick. 

7062.  What  accommodation  is  there  for  boarders 
it  the  school? — There  is  accommodation  for,  I am 
sure  sixty  boarders  at  the  school. 

7063.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
largest  number  of  day  boys  you  had  ? — I had  about 
thirty-one  or  thirty-two  boys  altogether  down  to  1876 
or  1877. 

7064.  Within  the  last  eleven  years  what  have  the 
numbers  been?— Well,  within  that  period  the  numbers 
have  been  falling  ofF  gradually. 

7065.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  this  decrease 
in  the  numbers?— Well,  intho  first  place,  scarlatina 
broke  out  at  tbe  school,  and  I sent  away  all  the  hoarders 
except  one  or  two,  who  were  taken  ill  with  the  disease. 

7066.  What  year  did  the  scarlatina  break  out 
among  the  boys  ? — Well  I cannot  certainly  tell  whe- 
ther it  was  in  the  year  1877  or  1878.  I think, 
however,  it  was  in  the  latter  year.  Well,  after  the 
scarlatina  the  boys  did  not  come  bock,  and  then,  since 
that  year,  I have  only  had,  from  time  to  time,  three 
to  four  boarders. 

7067.  When  did  the  number  of  the  day  hoys  fall 
away? — I completed  the  education  of  all  that  were 
there,  and  then  others  did  not  come  in  their  place. 

7068.  When  did  the  boarders  leave? — The  last 
boarder  I lad  is  now  assistant-master  in  a grammar 
sebool  in  England.  He  left  on  the  24th  May  last. 

7069.  From  the  report  of  187!)  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Mahaffv,  who  visited  the  school  thou,  found  the 
number  of  the  pupils  reduced  to  seven;  has  there 
been  any  larger  number  since  the  date  of  that  report  ? 
—Well,  there  has  been  about  the  same  number. 

7<>70.  There  are  none  at  the  school  now? — No. 

7071.  How  long  is  it  since  there  were  no  pupils  at 
the  school  ? — Since  the  24th  of  May  lust. 

7072.  How  many  were  there  lost  year? — There 
were  five  or  six. 

7073.  Were  any  of  these  day  boys? — Yes,  a few 
of  them  were  day  hoys. 

7074.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  teaching  ? 
— I have  been  forty  years  teaching  this  year.  I com- 
menced my  career  as  master  of  the  Endowed  School 
of  Eyrecourt,  Co.  Galway,  in  1817.  This  school  wus 
under  the  Clare  Street  Commissiouora 

7075.  What  income  did  you  derive  altogether  from 
the  endowment? — The  endowment  is  £140;  I was 
paid  according  to  Irish  currency,  hut  according  to  the 
statute  of  foundation  I should  bo  paid  £140  English. 

7076.  Did  you  ever  get  more  than  the  £140 Irish? 
— No,  except  what  I made  from  the  foes  of  the  pupils 
who  were  at  the  school. 

7077.  There  is  some  land  attached  to  the  Bchool  ? — 
There  is  a lawn,  and  no  other  land. 

7078.  The  land,  houses,  building,  and  site  comprise, 
I see,  about  9^  acres  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  so 
muoh  I think  about  eight  acres  is  tbe  amount. 

7079.  Was  this  land  about  the  school  profitable  to 

* TOmetinies  got  from  £12  to  £15  for 
the  grazing  of  it ; that  is  the  only  money  endowment 
that  I got  out  of  the  school  except  the  £140  Irish, 
and  I have  to  pay  the  head-rent  of  £6  a year. 

7080.  To  whom  is  this  head-rent  paid? — I paid  the 
£6  a year  head-rent  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

7081.  Do  you  know  for  what  part  of  the  building 
or  land  this  head-ront  is  payable  ? — I think  it  is  paid 
or  the  tenancy  of  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds,  not 
of  the  site  of  the  house. 

7082.  Dr.  Tuaili,. — A re  you  certain  whether  it  is  for 
tne  lmd  or  the  house  that  this  head-rent  is  paid  to 
fjord  Ormonde  ? — I believe  it  is  for  tho  lawn,  and  for 
* ifc  0aly  5 * about  tho  half  of  it. 

7083.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  stated  in 


the  former  report  that  the  poor-law  valuation  of  the 
premises  is  £92  ? — It  is  not  that  now ; I got  the  poor- 
law  valuation  reduced  to  £61,  and  that  represents  the 
presents  tenement  valuation  of  the  property. 

7084.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Had  you  formerly  some 
Roman  Catholic  pupils? — Yes,  I had. 

7085.  How  many  had  yon;  I think  I saw  in  the 
report  of  the  last  Commission  that  you  had  eighteen  ? 
— I had  not  eighteen ; I had  nine  or  ten  at  one  time. 

7086.  With  regard  to  these  pupils,  did  you  fulfil 
the  condition  of  the  deed  by  instructing  them  in  the 
Church  catechism,  and  reading  certain  prayers  to 
them  ? — Yes,  I did  this  with  all  the  boys,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils ; these  condi- 
tions were  not  fulfilled  with  regard  to  them. 

7087.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Had  you  any 
teaching  staff  last  year  except  yourself? — I had  assist- 
ance up  to  August,  1886  ; I had  a student  of  Trinity 
College,  a mathematical  student,  named  Rountree. 
When  I had  no  pupils  I did  not  need  a master.  I 
had  to  dispense  with  Mr.  Rountree’s  services  last 
August  twelve  months. 

7087a.  What  fees  did  you  charge  for  boarders  and 
day  boys? — I used  to  charge  for  boarders  from  £40  to 
£5U,  and  for  the  day  boys  I usually  charged  from 
£6  to  £8. 

7088.  Had  you  ever  any  pupils  applying  to  be 
admitted  at  half  rates  as  being  tlie.chilclren  of  parents  re- 
siding in  Kilkeuny  and  tho  liberties? — No,  I never  had. 

7089.  Had  you  as  a matter  of  fact  any  boys  atten- 
ding the  school  from  Kilkenny  or  the  liberties  ? — Yes, 
several;  all  the  day  boys  were  from  tho  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Kilkenny. 

7090.  Did  any  of  them  come  from  a distance? — 
Yes,  one  came  from  Thomastown. 

7091.  How  far  is  that  from  the  school? — That  is 
about  seven  miles  away.  He  was  a half-boarder  the 
boy  who  came  from  Thomastown. 

7092.  What  do  you  mean  by  a half-boarder? — He 
used  to  go  home  fur  the  night,  and  then  after  school 
he  dined  at  my  place.  That  pupil  is  in  the  army 
now ; he  is  a son  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ossory. 

7093.  What  is  your  present  ago? — I was  sixty-two 
my  last  birthday. 

7094.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— To  what  causes  do  you 
attribute  the  falling  away  of  (die  pupils  attending 
Kilkenny  College? — Well,  there  are  several  causes. 
T had  opposition  from  a variety  of  sources.  There  was 
the  Government  opposition — the  model  schools — and 
peoplo  who  want  to  give  their  children  an  English 
education  prefer  to  send  them  to  these  schools  on 
account  cf  cheuxmoss.  Then  I lost  my  Roman  Catliolio 
pupils  who  go  to  their  own  college ; the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  prefer  their  own  college  to  any  other. 
Then  the  Incorporated  Society  have  a school  in  this 
neighbourhood.  And  besides  these  things  the  people 
have  a mania  for  sending  their  children  away  to  distant 
schools.  They  send  them  away  to  English  or  to 
other  schools  that  have  more  inducements  in  the  way 
of  exhibitions.  I have  been  frequently  referred  to  by 
the  parents  of  pupils  to  kuow  whether  there  were  any 
exhibitions  attached  to  Kilkenny  College,  or  other 
inducements  of  that  kind,  which  would  assist  in 
defraying  the  ooBt  of  a boy’s  education. 

7095.  Where,  os  a rule,  have  such  boys  gone  to? — 
I found  that  they  usually  went  to  tbe  Royal  schools 
where  there  are  such  inducements. 

7096.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  any  of  your 
boys  leave  you  to  go  to  those  schools? — Some  of  them 
went  to  Tipperary  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  school. 
There  are  exhibitions  open  to  pupils  from  the  Erasmus 
Smith  schools  at  Trinity. 

7097.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  there  any  ex- 
liibitions  attached  to  the  Kilkenny  school?— None  at 
all,  not  even  a fund  for  giving  the  boys  prizes.  I 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  get  up  a fund  for  this 

PU7098.'  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  think  are  there 
many  boys  going  to  the  model  school  here,  who  would 
naturally  go  to  your  school  if  there  was  not  a model 


Oct,  39,  1887. 

James  Max- 
well Weir,  M.  a, 
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Oct.  as,  last,  school  in  Kilkenny? — I believe  that  there  are  boys  of 
. “ . the  same  class  that  used  to  go  to  my  school  in  Limerick, 

veil  Weir*  v.a.  going  to  the  model  sohool  here. 

’ 7099.  Pr.  Traill. — Do  you  mean  that  there  are 

boys  going  to  the  model  school  here  who  could  afford 
to  pay  £5  or  £6  a year  for  their  education  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  there  are. 

7100.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  make 
any  provision  in  your  school  for  commercial  classes  1 — 
Yes,  always,  since  ever  I first  set  up  as  a teacher. 
I had  science  and  English  and  everything  else  neces- 
sary taught. 

7101.  Did  you  make  book-keeping  one  of  the  sub- 
jects?— Ye3,  I have  had  hook-keeping  taught  in  the 
school  for  a long  time.  One  of  my  pupils  passed  for  the 
Bank  of  Ireland ; he  was  son  to  the  manager  of  the 
bank  here. 

7 102.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  school  was  vacant 
before  you  came  here? — About  three  mouths;  but  it  was 
closed  for  about  twelve  months  before  that.  I was  ap- 
pointed in  April,  1874 ; but  I did  not  come  here  till  the 
following  August,  because  Dr.  Martin  had  his  furniture 
aud  family  at  the  school,  and  I did  not  like  to  come  till 
he  had  cleared  out  of  the  premises.  There  had  been  a 
complete  break  up  of  the  school  in  Dr.  Martin’s  time, 
in  eonsequenco  of  an  outbreak  of  scarlatina.  I lmd 
then  to  get  the  place  disinfected  before  I could  bring 
my  boys  into  it,  and  also  boforo  I could  take  pos- 
session of  the  house  I had  to  pay  £500  of  debt  that 
was  on  the  place. 

7108.  To  whom  had  you  to  pay  tliis  debt  of  £500? 
— I had  to  pay  it  to  the  Boat'd  of  Trinity  College. 
The  exact  sum  was  £463.  This  sum  I had  to  pay  to 
the  credit  of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  and  they 
settled  with  Dr.  Martin. 

7104.  Did  Dr.  Martin  get  the  whole  of  this  sum 
paid  by  you  to  the  credit  of  the  Board? — I think  {hero 
was  a certain  amount  deducted  from  it  by  the  Board 
for  dilapidations  to  the  premises. 

7105.  Did  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  execute  tho 
repairs  to  the  premises?1 — No,  they  did  nob  repair  the 
premises,  but  I repaired  them,  and  the  repairs  wore 
inspected  and  approved  by  Mr.  M'Oardy — the  architect 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin — in  the  year  1875. 

7106.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — One  of  your  predecessors 
had  expended  a sum  of  money  in  repairs  'I — Yes,  Dr. 
Browne  spent  £926  in  repairs,  and  it  was  agreed  bo- 
tweeu  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  and  lumsclf  that, 
upon  his  retirement,  his  successor  should  pay  him 
£694,  being  three  quarters  of  £926.  Dr.  Martin, 
who  succeeded,  paid  Dr.  Browne  £094,  and  when  on 
the  retirement  of  Dr.  Martin,  I was  appointed  Head 
Master,  1 was  required  to  pay  £463  into  bank,  half 
of  the  original  sum  of £926.  It  was,  however,  agreed 
between  the  Board  and  myself  that,  upon  my  retire- 
ment, I should  be  repaid,  by  my  successor,  half  tho 
sum  I paid,  that  is,  £231  10s.  The  Board  gave  mo 
£138  to  carry  out  repairs  when  I come  here,  but  I 
expended  more  than  double  that  amount. 

7107.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  much  of 
your  annuity  is  in  arrear  at  present  ? — I have  not  been 
paid  for  the  last  year  and  a half.  My  last  half  year’s 
salary  was  due  on  the  29th  September. 

7108.  When  was  the  last  payment  of  your  salary 
made  to  yon? — The  last  payment  was  the  25tli  March, 
1886.  That  is  the  last  payment  I got.  I have  re- 
ceived no  payment  since  then,  and  I have  had  to  pay 
rates  and  taxes  on  the  sohool  premises  ever  since. 

7109.  W hat  is  the  annual  amount  of  rates  and  taxes 


you  have  had  to  pay  1— They  vary  in  amount,  some- 
tunes  they  are  higher  than  at  other  times.  As  & 
general  ride  the  rates  and  taxes  amount  to  betw«m 
£20  and  £30  a year.  een 

7110.  Mr.  BurUJuteU.— Have  you  kept  the  house 

in  repair? — I have  always  kept  the  house  in  repair 
but  this  last  year  I have  not  been  able  to  do  so  as  my 
money  has  been  kept  from  me.  Previous  to  this  year 
all  tho  repairs  that  were  necessary  were  done  every 
year.  3 

7110a.  Dr.  Traill. — How  does  it  come  that  you 
have  to  keep  tho  promises  in  repair  ?— I was  bound 
by  my  doad  of  appoin  tment  to  keep  the  buildin*  in 
repair  ; it  is  in  the  statute  of  foundation,  1 tliink° 

711 1.  Then  previous  to  the  time  when  your  salary 
ceased  to  be  paid  you  kept  tho  house  in  repair?— Yes 
I repaired  it  every  year.  It  has  cost  me  over  £300 
since  Icamo  here  to  pay  for  the  repairing  of  the  place. 

7112.  Mr.  JJurtchueU. — I suppose  you  thought  yon 
were  entitled  to  your  salary  whether  the  repairs  were 
executed  or  not  f — Well,  I was  not  able  to  do  it  with- 
out getting  my  Biliary.  Every  year  since  I came 
here  I have  laid  out  from  £10  to  £15  for  repairs,  be- 
sides getting  the  place  thoroughly  overhauled  aud  re- 
paired immediately  before  I came  here.  Since  I came 
to  the  sohool  I built  a pair  of  entrance  gates  which 
cost  mo  over  £12.  Tho  entrance  gates  that  are  there 
at  prescut  are  not  the  same  entrance  gates  that  were 
there  when  I came. 

7113.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  yon  taken  any  steps  for 
the  recovery  of  your  salary  ? — Not  at  all — as  I have 
an  objection  to  go  to  law. 

7114.  Mr.  JiwtoJiar.il. — When  did  the  mania,  that 
the  people  of  Kilkenny  and  the  neighbourhood  have, 
according  to  your  account,  for  Bonding  away  their  sons 
to  distant  schools  and  to  England, seize  upon  the  people; 
was  it  since  you  came  here  ? — Well,  I cannot  tell  you 
that,  hut  1 know  that  -it  is  tho  case  all  tho  same. 

7115.  Dr.  Traill. — You  nay  that  scarlatina  broke 
up  tho  school  on  a former  occasion  when  Dr.  Martin 
was  the  head  master.  Were  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  school  overhauled  by  you  boforo  you  entered 
into  possession  so  as  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a recurrence 
of  tho  epidemic  ? — Yes,  the  sewers  were  all  opened  at 
my  oxpeuso  and  thoroughly  cleansed  aud  overhauled. 

7116.  How  many  years  after  the  first  outbreak 
of  tho  scarlatina  did  the  second  outbreak  occur?— It 
was  in  1878.  The  first  outbreak  took  place  in  1873,1 
think,  and  the  second  in  1878. 

7117.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (quoting  from  a 
document  handed  into  the  Commissioners). — 1 see  from 
this  report  that  it  would  cost  £500  to  put  the  pre- 
mises in  proper  repair  ? — I think  that  is  a mistake. 
Though  they  say  it  would  cost  £500,  I do  not  believe 
it  would  take  so  much  now.  I think  about  £200 
would  do  all  the  repairs  that  are  absolutely  necessary. 
But  of  course  you  could  lay  out  £2,000  in  improving 
tho  place,  or  oven  .£3,000. 

7118.  Kev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  happen  to  know 
how  much  of  the  present  building  is  erected  for  the 
£5,000  given  by  the  Irish  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  ? — 1 believe  the  entire  building was  erected 
by  a grant  from  the  Irish  Parliament.  I saw  in  on 
old  directory  of  Kilkenny  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
granted  £10,000  in  1790. 

7119.  We  understood  that  the  sum  was  about 
£5,000  ? — I saw  this  in  an  old  directory  of  Kilkenny. 
I thought  to  bring  it  with  me  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  it. 


The  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  IJrowu- 
risg. 


The  Bight  Rev.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory. 


7120.  I consider  the  Roman  Catholic  body  have 
some  claims  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission 
in  the  drafting  of  a new'  scheme  for  this  school.  My 
gorunds  are  these : the  school  was  originally  established 
for  Protestants,  I admit,  that  is  plain  from  the  original 
statutes,  but.it  has  failed  entirely  of  being  any  use  to 
the  Protestant  body.  At  present  it  is  quite  manifest, 
from  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  here  to-day, 


that  tho  sohool  lws  been  just  kept  on  its  legs  for  the 
laBt  fourteen  years ; it  baa  during  that  period  been 
barely  kept  alive.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Weir  was 
brought  here  from  Limerick  for  the  purpose  ot 
habilitating  tbo  Bchool,  but  his  efforts  have  only  been 
attended  with  complete  failure.  I do  not  mean  to  s y 
that  it  is  owing  to  any  fault  on  Mr.  Weirs  part, 
may  be  that  the  people  of  the  district  are  apathetic 
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and  I believe  that  is  a reason.  I think,  that,  as  the 
school  is  a failure  so  far  as  the  Protestant  body  is  con- 
cerned, and  as  the  Commission  is  empowered  under 
the  Act  to  draft  a new  scheme  for  the  school,  the 
Catholics  have  a right  to  some  consideration  in  the 
drafting  of  the  new  scheme — the  original  object  having 
failed  and  Catholics  not  being  allowed  to  go  to  the 
school,  both  on  account  of  their  religious  convictions, 
and,  also,  because  they  cannot  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions laid  dewn  in  the  original  statutes.  The  ques- 
tion is  a matter  for  the  Commission  to  decide,  but  I 
aui  decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  the  preparation  of  the 
new  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  school  the 
Catholics  have  a claim  to  consideration.  There  was 
one  point  just  touched  upon  in  the  evidence,  and  this 
might  operate  against  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  body. 
In  glancing  over  the  Act  I saw,  that  according  to  the 
Act  by  which  the  Commission  is  constituted,  sub-section 
1 of  section  7,  the  Commission  has  no  j lower  to  deal 
with  any  endowment  which  is  in  the  gift  of  Trinity 
College.  Possibly  there  might  be  an  objection  to  the 
Commission  dealing  with  this  endowment  on  that 
ground,  and  in  biking  evidence  upon  the  point  the 
Commissioners  might  be  acting  ultra  vires.  But  you 
will  also  see  that  the  whole  Act  docs  apply  the  moment 
the  consent  of  the  parly  interested  in  tho  endowment 
has  been  intimated. 

7121.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — Our  mode  of 
dealing  with  endowments  like  this  is  as  follows — we 
take  all  the  evidence  we  can  get  about  the  matter,  we 
hear  the  founder's  representatives  either  personally  or 
by  counsel.  If  he  has  the  power  of  withholding  con- 
sent we  then  do  not  attempt  to  force  a scheme  upon 
tho  governing  body;  but  wo  are  quite  ready,  incase 
thej  consent,  t>>  draft  a now  scheme  for  thorn.  In  this 
case  we  are  now  merely  taking  evidence,  and  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  the  school,  and  also  tho  views  of 
all  parties  who  consider  themselves  interested. 

Dr.  Brovmrv/r/. — Well,  1 maintain  that  this  school  is 
not  in  the  gift  of  Trinity  Colloge ; I maintain  that  it  is 
simply  administered  by  them.  The  original  statutes 
•appointed  the  Ormonde  family  as  the  administrators, 
and  it  was  only  when  tho  Act  of  Attainder  was  past 
against  tho  Gth  Duke  in  1715,  that  the  administration 
of  the  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  tiro  Board  of 
Trinity  College.  His  estates  were  all  forfeited  in 
1715,  and  he  left  no  male  issue.  However,  there  is 
another  point  I wish  to  raise,  that  is,  supposing  here- 
after that  this  objection  to  which  I have  referred 
should  bo  decided  agaiust  ub.  With  regard  to  this 
endowment,  I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  this — 
it  is  manifest  that  the  building  which  cost  over  £5,0G4 
was  erected  by  State  money.  That  money  was 
supplied  by  tiro  State ; it  was  a State  grant  to  the 
school.  And  according  to  the  evidence,  and  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
already  published,  the  Commission  can’  deal  with 
publio  money  that  has  been  given  for  endowments. 
From  the  evidence  given  to-day  part  of  this  endow- 
ment is  monoy  granted  by  the  State,  aud  the  Lord 
J ustice  has  said  that  the  State  is  a continuing  body, 
that  it  never  dies.  Even  if  the  fund  be  diverted  to 
another  source  from  that  to  which  it  was  intended 
originally,  the  State  is  supposed  to  change  its  mind. 
I would  claim  that,  even  if  tho  other  objection  carries, 
the  grant  for  the  building  of  the  house  at  least  is 
within  the  powers  of  the  Commission. 

7122.  . Lord  Justice  Natsh. — Supposing  that  the 
property  was  sold  would  your  contention  be  that  the 
proceeds  would  bo  free  property  j you  would  draw  a 
distinction  in  that  case  between  the  annuity  paid  by 
Irord  Ormonde  amd  the  money  given  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  1 — Yes,  that  is  my  contention. 

7123.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  make  any  claim  to  the 
endowment  of  Lord  Ormonde,  and  if  so,  on  what 
grounds  do  you  hose  it  1 — I claim  that  endowment  as 
I stated  before  as  one  fairly  within  the  powers  of  the 
Commission. 

1 124.  But  have  yon  read  the  will  of  Lord  Ormonde, 


that  lie  gives  it  to  Protestants  1 Do  you  think  that  ou.  j#.  iur. 
under  these  circumstances  we  could  take  the  endow-  — 
ment  from  Protestants  and  give  it  to  Roman  Catholics  1 Sht 

Well  that  is  a nice  legal  point  for  the  Commission  Iirownrigg 
to  decide.  My  contention  is  that  the  endowment  has 
failed  with  regard  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
originally  given.  If  I be  asked  in  what  proportion 
I would  claim  it,  I think  in  its  entirety,  ou  the 
grounds  that  it  has  totally  failed  to  be  of  any  use  to 
the  Protestant  body.  The  Ormonde  who  founded  the 
endowment  made  no  provision  for  it  in  case  the  objects 
for  which  it  had  been  established  failed,  and  in  that 
case  I think  the  Commission  have  full  power  to  deal 
with  it.  I would  consider  that  I have  a claim  to  it. 

The  Catholic  body  have  made  great  sacrifices  in  the 
way  of  education,  and  the  Protestant  body  arc  very 
well  supplied  with  schools  already,  and  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  claims  of  the  body  I represent  ought  to  have 
some  weight  with  the  Commission  on  the  drafting  of 
a new  scheme. 

7125.  But  what  use  would  the  building  be 
when  you  have  St.  Kieran’s  College! — The  bull  din" 
certainly  would  be  of  no  use  to  me  as  an 
educational  establishment ; I liave  no  purpose  what- 
ever to  which  I could  devote  it.  But  my  point  is 
that  the  building  could  be  disposed  of,  and  the  money 
accruing  from  the  sale  could  then  be  applied  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  This,  I think,  puts  my  views  fairly 
before  the  Commission. 

7126.  Mr.  Weir. — The  school  under  me  has  been 
anything  but  a failure.  I have  prepared  a great  number 
of  pupils  for  entiunce  to  Trinity  and  the  Queen’s 
Colleges.  One  succeeded  in  gaining  two  gold  medals 
and  one  a science  scholarship.  Another  pupil 
gained  two  gold  medals  in  tiro  Queen’s  University, 
and  these  were  all  since  I came  here.  Another  pupil 
gained  a scholarship  in  Trinity,  and  the  master  before 
mo  could  show  no  such  record  as  I could  show. 

7127.  Dr.  Traill. — Were  you  trained  as  a teacher  1 

Mr.  Weir. — Yes  I have  been  teaching  since  the 

1st  March,  1847. 

7128.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbos. — How  mauy 
pupils  had  you  from  the  city  of  Kilkenny  during 
your  period  of  control  over  the  college  ? 

Mr.  Weir. — I never  had  more  than  five  or  six  at 
any  ono  time. 

7129.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  many  had  you 
altogether  from  the  city  of  Kilkenny  1 

Mr.  Weir. — Inoverhadmorothana  dozen  atauy time. 

7130.  Bnt  do  you  know  how  many  had  you  alto- 
gether who  were  actually  from  Kilkenny  ? 

Mr.  Weir. — I should  say  I had  never  more  than  a 
dozen. 

7131 . Professor  Dougherty. — Were  these  hoys  all 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  1 

Mr.  Weir. — I had  at  one  time  a few  Roman 
Catholio  boys. 

7132.  Had  you  any  boys  belonging  to  other  Pro- 
testant denominations! 

Mr.  Weir. — I had  some  Presbyterian  boys. 

7183.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — What  is  the 
largest  number  of  those  hoys  yon  had! 

Mr.  Weir — I think  about  four.  I had  ono  Presby- 
terian hoy  named  Wilson,  and  two  boys  of  the  name 
of  Riddle. 

7134.  Professor  Doughebty.- — Had  you  any  Pres- 
byterian day  boys  1 

Mr.  Weir. — Yes,  I had  two  Presbyterian  day  boys 
of  the  name  of  Riddle. 

7135.  Did  you  require  these  boys  to  go  to  church  1 

Mr.  Weir. — No,  no;  the  Riddles  were  only  day 

boys,  hut  Wilson  used  to  go  to  the  Presbyterian 
place  of  worship  when  he  was  here,  but  a good  many 
times  he  went  to  the  Protestant  Church  with  the 
other  boys. 

7136.  Dr.  Brovmrigg.—I  might  be  asked  what  pro- 
posal I would  have  to  make  in  my  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances with  regard  to  this  endowment.  Well,  I 
would  not  exactly  go  in  for  a grant  of  the  endowment 
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for  our  Catholic  school,  pure  and  simple.  I believe 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  by  -which  you  are  con- 
stituted requires,  in  case  any  part  of  an  endowment  is 
appointed  for  any  establishment,  that  there  will  bo 
the  right  of  inspection  and  also  of  audit  of  the  funds. 
1 do  not  care  to  go  in  for  that.  I do  not  ask,  there- 
fore, that  the  endowment  be  given  to  Catholic  schools 
purely  as  such.  There  are  other  ways  of  giving  this 
endowment  in  which  it  may  possibly  bo  Bhared  by 
uon-Catholic  schools.  I believe  in  other  places  it  lias 
been  suggested  that  endowments,  like  this  attached  to 


Kilkenny  College,  which  are  open  for  re-arrangement 
by  the  Commission,  should  be  applied  for  prizes  under 
the  Intermediate  examinations  open  to  boys  from  the 
district  In  case  the  endowment  was  applied  in  this 
manner  it  is  probable  that  a considerable  portion  of 
the  endowment  would  reach  the  Catholic  body 
inasmuch  as  we  have  competed  very  successfully  for 
prizes  under  the  Intermediate  Board  with  their  schools 
7137.  Dr.  Trails. — Would  you  have  these  prizes 
in  the  shape  of  result  fees,  or  prizes  to  the  punils  or 
both?— Both.  11 


D.  H.  Creiyhtcm  sworn. 


7138  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Kilkenny? — Yes,  I am  engaged  in 
teaching  an  Intermediate  and  Civil  Service  Academy, 
and  also  in  catering  for  the  lioyal  University. 

7139.  How  long  have  you  had  a school  in  Kil- 
kenny?— I began  the  school  myself  in  1880,  November 
1st.  The  school  is  now  almost  seven  years  in  existonco. 

7140.  The  school  is  a private  one  ?— Yes,  there  is  no 
endowment  attached  to  it.  I maintain  the  school 
myself. 

7141.  What  are  your  qualifications  as  a teacher  ? — 
I taught  in  some  boarding  schools  in  England,  from 
1874  to  18S0. 

7142.  Wluit  schools  did  you  teach  in  thore  ? — The 
last  one  was  the  Manchester  Moravian  school,  and  I 
also  taught  in  the  Telliam  Grammar  School,  Brixton, 
London,  S.W. 

7143.  To  wliat  religious  denomination  do  you  be- 
long ? — I belong  to  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

7144.  Are  your  pupils  princi[>ully  Protestant  boys? 
— I liavo  aretnru  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  hoys 
with  me — there  are  seventeen  Church  of  Ireland  boys, 
ouo  Presln'teriau,  and  twelve  Roman  Catholic  boys. 

7144a.  What  is  your  course  of  education  ? — Well,  it 
is  very  general,  wo  prepare  for  the  Intermediate,  also 
for  the  luatrioulatiou  of  the  Royal  University,  the 
various  Civil  Service  departments,  the  Banks,  and 
various  other  examinations. 

7145.  Have  yon  had  any  successes  at  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations? — Yes,  I have  a return  of  the 
various  examinations  passed  by  the  pupils.  At  the 
Intermediate  I have  had  eight  passes  in  special  sub- 
jects, nine  passes  with  honours,  one  exhibition  of  .£15, 
one  of  £20  for  throe  years,  and  one  of  a like  value 
retained,  also  a .615  exhibition  retained  and  a middle 
grade,  prize,  also  a scholarship  of  £-10  at  lloohollo 
Seminary.  I have  got  some  female  pupils,  my  wife 
assists  me  in  that  depart  incut ; we  work  together.  The 
girls  join  my  classes  in  sorno  subjects.  In  the  Royal 
University  department,  I have  had  eight  pupils  piessoil 
the  matriculation  examination  direct  from  the  school ; 
I have  also  had  three  passes  in.  the  First  University 
Examination  in  Aits,  another  pupil  has  passed  the 
College  of  Surgeons  preliminary  examination.  Then 
in  the  Civil  Sendee  department  22  passed  the  lower 
division  preliminary  examination ; eighteen  have 
obtained  Civil  Service  appointments,  four  Provincial 
Bank  clerkships,  ouo  National  Bank  clerkship.  Two 
National  teachers  came  to  me  for  evening  work  in 
order  to  be  assisted  in  special  subjects  for  their 
Training  Colloge  examinations.  All  these  positions 
were  obtained  by  pupils  prepared  at  my  place. 

714G.  What  staff  have  you  to  assist  you  in  preparing 
the  pupils? — I have  one  assistant  master,  and  my 
brother  has  also  latterly  assisted  me.  He  is  a matri- 
culated student  of  the  Royal  University. 

7147.  What  terms  do  you  charge  1— My  terms  are 
various;  they  range  from  30s.  a quarter  to  £12  a 
quarter.  I get  £4  a month  for  one  boy, 

7148.  Dr.  Traill. — For  what  examination  are  you 
preparing  the  boy  who.  pays  you  £4  a month  ? — He 
is  preparing  for  the  Army  Preliminary.  He  is  the 
son  of  an  officer  stationed  in  Kilkenny. 

7149.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  schools 
compete  with  yours? — All  of  them.  When  I came 


hero  first  there  were  twenty-three  boys  at  Kilkenny 
College.  I consider  there  is  a great  want  for  a Pro- 
testant school  in  Kilkenny. 

7150.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  be  willing  to  make 
your  school  a Protestant  one  ? — I would  be  willing  to 
make  mine  a Protestant  school  if  I got  support  for 
it  in  that  way,  because  the  Catholic  Church  does  not 
approve  of  boys  coming  to  mixed  schools,  I believe. 

7151.  You  have  not  got  a University  degree?— 
No,  but  I studied  at  Owens’  College  for  a couple  of 
years.  I amaFellowof  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

7152.  Are  you  a native  of  Kilkenny? — Yes,  I am 
a native  of  the  town. 

7153.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Did  you  go  from  Kil- 
kenny to  Owens'  Coltege  to  study  ? — No,  while  teaching 
in  England  I attended  the  ovening  lectures  at  Owens’ 
College.  I was  a pupil  of  Professors  Stewart  and 
iloscoo. 

7154.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon — What  are  your 
views  as  to  the  causes  of  Kilkenny  College  not  having 
pupils? — Well,  fcliero  is  no  local  eontrol  over  it  by 
people  really  interested  in  it.  If  there  was  a Board 
formed  from  the  parents  of  the  boys  attending  the 
school,  similar  to  those  appointed  in  several  schools  in 
tlm  North  of  Ireland — at  Armagh  there  is  one  school, 
aiul  at  Monaglmn,  I think,  another  so  managed — it 
would  help  the  College  greatly. 

7155.  Dr.  Traill. — But  there  is  no  local  control 
over  your  school? — No,  there  is  none  except  the 
interest  of  the  piireuts  in  the  success  of  their  sons. 
Tlioy  are  so  interested  that  it  T did  not  keep  up  the 
results  I would  uotluivoauy  endowment  at  all. 

715G.  But  your  case  aiul  that  of  Kilkenny  College 
are  exactly  similar,  they  are  both  without  local  control 
and  yet  your  school  succeeds  ? — I suppose  I must  have 
attended  to  iny  school  much  bettor. 

7157.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon*. — Supposing  yon 
had  an  ondowmeut  and  suitable  promises  how  many 
hoys  do  you  think  you  could  attract  in  Kilkenny  and 
the  neighbourhood  to  the  school  ? — Well  I have  thirty 
seven  boys  at  present,  and  the  number  could  he  easily 
increased  I think. 

7158.  Wliat  boardors  would  you  have  ? — If  I had 
accommodation  as  largo  as  that  at  Kilkenny  College 
I would  have  a large  school. 

7159.  Wliat  accommodation  have  you  at  present? 
— Only  such  accommodation  as  a private  house  affords. 

7160.  Have  you  any  boarders  at  your  school?— 
None  at  present.  I have  had  as  many  as  seven 
boarders,  and  the  last  boarder  I had  left  me  heoause 
there  were  no  others  to  keep  him  company. 

7161.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— If  Kilkenny  Oollege 
was  a success  would  it  not  draw  off  some  of  your 
pupils  ? — Well  it  ought  to  do  so. 

7162.  Then  you  have  that  class  of  boys  who  would 
naturally  go  to  the  College  ? — Yes,  I have  the  class 
of  boys  who  would  be  going  to  Kilkenny  College  if 
it  were  a success. 

7163.  Lord  Justioe  FitzGiubon.— What  subjects 
do  you  teach  the  boys  1 — I teach  them  matheinatics, 
science,  and  various  other  subjects.  _ My  asaistan 
master  is  an  ex-olassical  scholar  of  University  College, 
Wales,  and  he  teaches  the  classics. 

7164.  l)r.  Traill— Have  the  boys  taken  honours 
in  classics  at  the  Intermediate  examination?  ies, 
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several  have  gained  honours  in  Latin,  and  we  had  an 
honour  in  Greek  in  the  junior  grade. 

7165.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  you  say  that 
there  is  room  for  another  Protestant  school  in 
Kilkenny,  in  addition  to  these  that  already  exist  in 

jlj There  is  no  Protestant  school  at  present  in 

Kilkenny  of  the  kind  ; at  least  none  at  which  there 
are  pupils  in  attendance. 

7166.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  about  the 
Pocccke  Institution  ? — The  Pocooke  Institution  which 
you  have  mentioned  is  two  miles  out  of  the  town,  and 
it  does  not  compete  with  us  for  day  boys. 

7167.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  many  boys  pre- 
paring lor  the  University  go  to  your  school? — Well, 
I have  prepared  eight  students  who  have  matriculated 
in  the  Royal  University. 

7168.  Do  you  prepare  any  students  for  Trinity  1 — 
No,  I have  never  sent  any  to  Trinity. 

7169.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  you  are 
doing  really  the  work  that  Kilkenny  College  formerly 
<jid  1 — Yes,  I say  that  I am  doing  the  class  of  work 
Kilkenny  College  used  to  do. 

7170.  Is  there  not  enough  educational  material  to 
keep  both  Kilkenny  College  and  your  own  school 
going  ? — I should  say  not.  I do  not  consider  that  I 
am  sufficiently  supported  as  it  is.  However,  the 
want  of  such  a school  is  proved  by  the  existence  of 
my  place.  Kilkenny  College  never  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  the  original  charter  under  which  it  was 
founded  ; it  became  a high  class  aristocratic  school. 

7171.  Mr.  Burtchaell. — Are  there  many  boys  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of.  Kilkenny  who  are  sent  away 
to  schools  in  England  1 — I cannot  say. 

7172.  But  are  you  yourself  aware  of  any  such  boys  1 
— No,  I am  not,  but  I have  had  some  boys  who  have 
gone  off  to  other  schools.  One  boy  went  to  Drogheda 
Grammar  School  from  my  school,  but  then  I specially 
prepared  him  for  entrance  to  a school  of  that  kind. 
As  to  boys  being  sent  to  English  schools.  I may  say 
that  at  present  I have  a boy  who  was  taken  from  an 
English  sohool,  and  his  father  is  well  satisfied  with 
his  progress  under  my  charge. 

7173.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  know  of  any 
Protestant  boys  in  this  neighbourhood  going  to  school 
in  England  1 — I do  not  know  of  any. 

7174.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  the  sons  of  the 
resident  gentry  go  to  English  schools  for  their  educa- 
tion ? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

7175.  Dr.  Traill. — Where  are  the  sons  of  the 
resident  gentry  of  this  neighbourhood  educated  1 — I 
do  not  know. 

7176.  Then  you  cannot  Bay  whether  they  are  educated 
in  England  or  not  7 — I cannot. 

7177.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Brownrigg. — I submit, 
my  lord,  that  in  this  question  relative  to  Kilkenny 
College  the  relative  proportions  of  the  Catholic  and 
non-Oatholic  populations  would  be  worth  something. 
The  relative  proportions  of  Catholic  and  non-Cathplic 
iu  the  county,  including  the  city,  is  94-6  Catholic,  and 
of  course  then  the  non-Catbolic  population  is  5-4,  or 
it  is  the  other  way  95-4  Catholio,  and  4'6  non-Catholic. 
As  to  the  relative  proportions  in  the  town  and  liberties 
of  Kilkenny  I cannot  say.  But  I know  that  Kilkenny 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  having  a member  cf  parliament, 
and  that  necessarily  involves  it  having  a population 
of  15,000.  What  proportion  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion bears  to  the  Catholic  in  tiie  city  and  liberties  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I will  admit  that  the 
proportion  is  larger  than  is  the  case  in  the  county. 

7178.  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Hare,  Dean  of  Ossory. — 
There  are  between  800  and  900  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  in  the  city  and  liberties.  I may 
sav  that  t am  quite  aware  that  there  are  a number  of 
young  men  who  have  been  sent  away  from  Kilkenny 
for  the  want  of  a “ fairish  ” school  in  this  town,  and  X 
do  assure  the  Commission  that  there  would  be  a very 
fair  school  on  the  original  plan  of  the  donor.  That  plan 
included  even  the  admittance  of  the  children  of  the 
servants  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  as  pupils  at  the 
school,  or  that  if  the  intention  of  the  original  founder 


was  carried  out,  the  school  would  not  by  any  means  o 
be  aristocratic  or  exclusive.  It  would  be  a school 
which  would  include  in  it  both  a lower  and  a middle  t0‘ 
class ; and  certainly  I am  of  opinion  that  under  these 
circumstances  there  would  be  a fair  and  flourishing 
school  in  Kilkenny.  I have  known  numbers  of  young 
men,  as  I have  already  said,  who  have  been  sent  to 
various  other  schools  throughout  Ireland.  They  have 
gone  to  Tipperary  and  Drogheda,  solely  because  a 
suitable  school  was  not  in  working  order  in  Kilkenny. 

At  the  present  moment  these  young  men  to  whom  I 
have  referred  are  going  to  these  other  schools,  but 
they  would  moat  unquestionably  go  to  the  school  here 
if  it  were  in  a working  condition.  Indeed  these  very 
boys  to  whom  I have  alluded  this  instant  were  for- 
merly pupils  at  Mr.  Weir’s  school. 

7179.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  form 
an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  boys  from  this  locality 
who  are  going  to  other  schools  throughout  Ireland? 

Dean  Hare. — Well,  I cannot  pretend  to  give  you  the 
exact  number,  but  I know  that  it  is  the  case  with  a 
good  many  boys. 

7180.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  then  do  you  account 
for  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the  pupils  attending 
Kilkenny  College  if  there  is  such  abundant  material 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

Dean  Hare. — Well,  that  is  a very  delicate  question 
to  ask. 

7181.  At  all  events  it  is  a practical  one  1 

Dean  Ha/re. — Yes ; it  is  a very  practical  one  indeed. 

I think  if  there  was  a good  school  at  the  college  there 
would  be  a good  attendance  of  boys.  Since  X came  here 
to  reside  there  was  a veiy  flourishing  school  at  Fermoy, 

•the  then  Bishop  of  Ossory  (the  present  Bishop  of  Cork) 
and  I examined  the  school,  and  thoroughly  well. were 
the  pupils  ground  in  their  work. 

7182.  But  do  you  call  nineteen  a flourishing  school? 

Dean  Bare. — As  to  mere  numbers  perhaps  it  is  not ; 

but  then  you  have  also  to  take  into  consideration  the 
way  in  which  the  hoys  are  taught  their  work. 

7183.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think 
that  boarders  could  be  got  for  the  accommodation  that 
exists  at  the  college  ? 

Dean  Bare. — I do  not  think  there.is  any  possibility 
of  getting  sixty  boarders  from  Kilkenny ; but  I would 
put  it  that  boys  might  be  drawn  to  the  school  if  it 
were  successfully  managed. 

7184.  But  that  is  often  attended  with  the  result 
that  another  school  loses  its  supply  of  boarders  1 

Dean  Bare. — That  may  be. 

7185.  Dr.  Traill. — The  college  wouldnot,  of  course, 
be  dependent  upon  Kilkenny  alone  ? ■ 

Dean  Hare. — No,  J think  not,  nor  would  I suggest 
for  a moment  that  the  school  should  be  exclusively 
Protestant ; I would  suggest,  subject  of  course  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  that  the  school  should  be  a mixed  one. 

7186.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  theory  is  that  it 
could  be  made  a flourishing  school,  but  the  pupils 
would  have  to  be  drawn  from  other  schools  and  distant 
places  ? 

Dean  Hare. — Yes,  I think  we  have  here  the  nucleus 
of  a good  school. 

7187.  Can  you  say  whether  within  the  last  thirty 
years  tire  Protestant  population  of  Kilkenny  has  fallen  ? 

Doan  Bare. — It  has  fallen  a little,  but  very  little. 

My  memory  goes  back  for  over  eleven  years,  and 
within  that  time  it  has  fallen  by  about  fifty  indivi- 
duals; it  lias  fallen  fifty  out  of  about  900.  It  has 
not  fallen  very  much,  I am  happy  to  say. 

7188.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  other  places 
ws  found  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a large  number  of  boys  attending  such  a sohool  as 
this  was  that  the  fees  were  too  high.  Has  that  been 
the  case  here  ? 

Dean  Hcvre. — If  I might  offer  a suggestion,  I should 
say  rather  that  the  qualifications  of  the  master  are  too 
high.  I tliink  they  should  be  reduced,  so  that  a 
master,  such  as  Mr.  Creighton,  would  be  qualified  to 
carry  on  the  school  perfectly  efficiently,  having  assist- 
ants to  aid  him  in  the  work  if  necessary. 

2 L 2 
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Oct.  so,  1887.  7 1 89.  Mr.  Robertson.— I am  an  old  pupil  of  the 

h school ; I was  there  from  1829  to  1831. 

».  ji.  ue  gn-  go.  How  many  pupils  were  attending  the  aoliool 

thenl 

Mr.  Robertson. — -There  were  thirty-two  boarders, 
and  possibly  an  equal  number  of  day  boys.  The 
presont  Provost  of  Trinity  College  was  a class-fellow 
of  mine. 

7191.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestion  which  would 
aid  us  in  the  formation  of  a scheme  for  this  school  ? 

Mr.  Robertson. — I think  a good  school  is  wanted  on 
the  Protestant  side  in  Kilkenny.  The  school  was 
once  a very  good  school. 

7192 . Were  there  many  day  boys  at  it  in  your  time  ? 
Mr.  Robertson. — Yes,  I was  a day  boy,  and  there 

were  two  or  three  Catholic  boys  at  it  then.  Mr. 
George  Koed  was  a day  hoy,  and  the  only  survivor 
is  Mr.  G.  Kinsella.  These  were  natives  of  the  town. 

7193.  Where  did  the  boarders  come  from  1 

Mr.  Robot  Ison. — They  came  from  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
There  were  the  Bloods  from  Clare,  the  Sodliers  from 
Tipperary,  the  Jelletts  from  Monaghan  (there  wore 


three  brothers  of  the  Jelletts),  then  there  were  the 
Whites  and  a lot  of  others ; some  of  them  came  from 
Dublin  ; they  were  principally  the  sons  of  the  resident 
gentry. 

7194.  Rev.  Dr.  Moli.oy. — Were  you  a day  boy  or 
boarder  1 

Mr.  Robertson. — I was  a day  boy,  the  others  to 
whom  I have  referral  were  boarders. 

7195.  Lord  Justice  Fi’jzGibbon. — We  have  now 
heard  all  time  wc  can  learn  upon  the  spot,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  college  at  present  is  inefficient.  It  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist,  ami  it  is  our  duty  to  restore 
it,  if  we  ciui,  to  efficient  working  order.  Our  first  duty 
is  to  see  if  this  can  be  done  in  tlio  terms  laid  down  in  the 
original  foundation.  There  are  several  matters  which 
will  require  some  consideration,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  regal'd  to  the  position  of  Trinity  College 
towards  this  endowment.  Tho  next  step  will  be,  if 
that  question  is  disposed  of  or  if  we  can  get  over  it, 
to  publish  a draft  scheme  for  the  school  and  endeavour 
to  meet  the  views  of  all  pin- ties  upon  the  matter.  This 
scheme  will  be  open  to  objections  and  amendments 
before  it  is  finally  settled. 


Eev.  Father 
Barry. 


The  Rev.  Father  Barry,  President  of  St.  Kievan's  College. 


7196.  In  1564  Kilkenny  College  was  a paro- 
chial college  in  connection  with  St.  Canice’s  Cathe- 
dral. It  was  granted  by  Piers  Butler,  Earl  of 
Ormonde,  and  the  endowment  was  supposed  to  he 
transferred  to  the  present  establishment,  or  rather  to 
tho  building  which  preceded  tho  present  establishment. 
The  present  building  does  not  represent  the  ancient 
institution.  The  old  building  which  passod  the 
tradition  to  the  present  one,  was  in  connection  with 
the  cathedral,  St.  Canico’s  Cathedral.  The  grant  was 
in  its  first  origin  given  by  Piers  Butler  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Fitzgerald,  and  was  diverted  by  tho  Great 
Duke  to  tho  building  which  preceded  the  present  col- 
lege in  1604.  That  school  failed  and  tho  college  was 
rebuilt  in  1784,  by  tho  aid  of  a giant  from  tho  Irish 
Parliament.  So  that  on  tho  grounds  of  the  building 
itself  being  a public  institution  built  liy  public  money, 
and  also  on  the  grounds  tlint  tho  school  in  its  original 
foundation  was  a creation  of  Piers  Butler  and  his  wife, 
I consider  that  the  Catholic  body  1ms  a chum  upon  it. 

71 97.  Dr.  Tkaill. — Can  you  give  us  your  authority 
for  the  fact  that  tho  collego  was  originally  founded  by 
Piers  Butler  and  his  wife,  Margaret? — Yes,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  a very  eminent  work  “ Tho  History  of 
St.  Canico’s  Cathedral,”  by  tho  late  Mr.  Graves.  I 


would  suggest  as  to  tho  grant  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  of  this  .£140,  that  although  it  was  intended, 
in  the  first  place,  for  tho  benefit  of  the  Protestants  of 
Kilkenny,  it  was  also  intended  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Kilkenny  and  the  liberties.  The  grant  so  far  as  the 
Protestants  are  concerned  has  absolutely  and  entirely 
failed,  and  1ms  therefore  lapsed.  The  Catholic  body 
could  fairly  put  forward  a claim  for  such  an  application 
of  tho  endowment  as  the  Commission  might  consider 
just  and  fair,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Marquis,  and  also  because  the  school 
building  represented  money  contributed  by  tho  State 
to  tho  school.  I would  suggest  to  tho  Commission 
that  the  school  is  plain  from  tho  evidence  is  very  un- 
sanitary. Within  a period  of  ten  years  two  outbreaks 
of  scarlatina  oocurrral,  and  such  was  tho  fear  that  was 
struck  into  tho  few  pupils  that  were  there  at  the  time, 
that  none  of  them  returned  afterwards.  I think  that 
the  Collego  is  in  a very  unhealthy  situation  and  not 
at  all  suited  for  a school.  There  arc  plenty  of  schools 
which  at  present  fulfil  tho  functions  which  Kilkenny 
College  formerly  fulfilled,  and  I would  suggest  that 
the  building  bo  disposed  of  and  the  proceeds  applied 
in  tho  way  of  endowments,  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory. 


.T.  Blair  Brown. 


POCOCKE  INSTITUTION,  KILKENNY. 

J.  Blair  Brown,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  School,  sworn. 


7198.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibiion. — How  long  have 
you  been  Head  Master  of  the  PocOcke  Institution  ? — 
I have  been  head  master  for  the  last  twenty-eight 
years. 

7199.  The  school  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the 
Incorporated  Society? — Yes;  it  has  been  in  their 
hands  since  I came  here,  and  for  a long  time  before 
that. 

7200.  Is  it  now  a boarding  or  a day  school? — It  is 
now  practically  a boarding  school.  We  are  so  far 
from  Kilkenny  that  it  is  inconvenient  for  day  boys  to 
come  to  the  school  from  the  city. 

7201.  Have  yon  any  day  boys  at  the  school? — I 
have  one,  but  he  lives  between  the  school  and  the 
town  of  Kilkenny. 

7202.  What  was  the  greatest  number  of  dayboys 
you  had  at  the  school  ?— -I  never  had  more  than  two 
or  three.  The  last  day  boy  that  I had  was  at  one 
time  at  Kilkenny  College,  and  he  came  to  mo  to  grind 
up  in  science  for  the  entrance  examination  to  Trinity 
College. 

7203.  Where  were  you  educated  ? — Under  the  In- 
corporated Society  at  Sontry  and  Dundalk. 

7204.  What  number  of  boys  have  you  at  the  school 
at  present  ? — I have  now  forty  pupils. 


7205.  How  many  of  these  are  free  boys  ? — Twenty- 
seven  of  the  forty  are  free  boys. 

7206.  How  are  tho  freo  boys  admitted  to  the 
school? — By  public  examination ; there  is  a public 
competition  each  year,  and  there  are  four  boys  ad- 
mitted in  this  way  from  the  counties  of  Kilkenny, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  and,  I think,  part  of  Queen's 
County ; other  examinations  are  held  in  Cork, 
Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  in  Kerry,  and  I receive  five 
hoys  from  all  of  these. 

7207.  Are  all  these  instructed  in  the  Protestant 
religion  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  ground  in  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  religion. 

7208.  Have  you  any  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents  at  tho  school  now? — I have  no  Roman 
Catholic  children,  they  are  all  Protestants,  they  come 
with  us  every  Sunday  to  church. 

7209.  Are  they  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 

land 1— They  are  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Manet 
while  they  are  with  ns,  they  all  go  to  the  church  on 
Sunday.  I make  no  inquiry  as  to  what  religion  tno 
hoy’s  parents  may  belong.  , 

7210.  Did  any  Presbyterian  boys  come  to  toe 
school? — Yes,  I have  had  some  Presbyterian  hoys, on 
their  parents  made  no  objection  to  their  coming 
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clnircli  with  us  ami  learning  the  Church  Catechism,  to  be  the  case,  yet  I hare  had  sons  of  officers  in  the  Oet.  19.  imt. 

All  the  boys  march  to  church  together.  army  among  the  pupils.  I have  known  them  to  — — 

7211.  How  are  the  free  boys  provided  for  ?— By  the  compete  with  the  children  of  poorer  parents.  But  as  J' Blair  Brown 

Incorporated  Society;  they  pay  me  10  cl.  a day  for  a general  rule  the  boys  are  the  children  of  poor  parents, 

each  free  boy,  and  for  this  sum  I am  obliged  to  board  they  are  boys  of  a class  in  life  who  are  unable  to  pay 

Bnd  educate  them.  their  own  fees. 

7212.  Besides  the  free  boys  you  have  boys  who  7226.  What  position  in  life  do  your  boys  as  a rule 

pay  fees  ?— Yes,  I have  two  classes  of  pay  boarders ; go  to  t— I have  had  over  eighty  of  my  boys  passed 
there  is  one  class  who  dine  with  me  and  pay  me  into  the  Civil  Service ; three  taking  the  first  places  in 
thirty  guineas  a year,  and  tlio  other  class  dine  in  the  the  three  kingdoms.  Many  of  them  have  matriculated 
hall  with  the  free  boys  and  pay  me  twenty  guineas  a in  the  Royal  University,  others  of  them  have  gained 
year.  Science  Sizarsliips  in  Trinity  College.  Other  pupils  have 

7213.  What  is  the  distinction  between  them? — gone  into  the  banks,  I may  say  they  have  never 
There  is  no  distinction  whatever  made  between  the  failed  in  this  examination ; a good  many  have  entered 
two  classes,  except  that  the  parents  of  the  more  deli-  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  then  numbers  of 
cate  boy's  prefer  that  they  should  dine  with  mo  apart  them  go  as  mathematical  mast  ere  to  schools  in 
from  the  others.  The  education  given  to  the  two  England. 

classes  is  exactly  the  same,  indeed  this  is  the  case  with  7227.  Is  your  school  connected  with  South  Ken- 

all  the  boys  both  those  who  pay  and  the  free  boys,  sington  ? — We  were  at  one  time  in  connection  with 
There  is  no  distinction  at  all  made  except  as  regards  South  Kensington,  but  we  dropped  it  though  we  were 
the  diuiug.  very  successful ; we  have  had  as  many  as  seventy-six 

7214.  Besides  the  lOti.  a day  for  each  free  boy,  passes,  sixty-four  of  these  with  honours.  When  we 
what  other  emoluments  do  you  receive  from  the  In-  went  to  take  up  the  connection  again  we  found  Borne 
corporated  Society  ? — I get  my  salary,  which  amounts  of  the  rules  bearing  rather  hard  upon  us. 

to  £100  a year,  and  also  allowances  for  servants,  soap,  7228.  What  were  these  rules  which  interfered  with 
candles,  and  also  for  fuel.  There  is  besides  an  allow-  the  establishing  of  the  connection  again  ? — One  rule 
ance  for  an  assistant  master.  was  that  junior  passes  in  mathematics  would  not  be 

7215.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  allowance  ? — allowed  to  us,  that  is  that  a boy  would  not  be  allowed 

£30.  a pass  in  the  Junior  Oracle  Mathematics.  Teacher 

721G.  What  is  the  value  of  the  allowances  alto-  would  not  be  allowed  result  fees  in  Junior  Grade 
getherl— I get  about  £195  a year  from  them,  that  Mathematics.  Then  we  had  not  got  a local  commi  ttee, 
includes  salary  and  allowances ; the  allowances  alone  which  is  necessary  under  the  rules  of  the  South  Ken- 
would  amount  to  about  £95  a year.  They  also  allow  me  sington  Department.  The  nature  of  the  Incorporated 
£40  a year  for  an  assistant  master  ; it  was  £30,  but  Society  does  not  permit  of  them  acting  in  the  capacity 
they  have  increased  it.  of  a visiting  committee. 

7217.  Who  has  the  appointment  of  the  assistant  7229.  Would  not  a local  committee  benefit  you  in 

master? — I appoint  him  myself.  this  way  if  we  established  one ? — I do  not  think  it 

7218.  What  land  have  you  attached  to  the  would.  I could  have  got  a visiting  committee  for  the 
Bchool?— I have  no  laud  attached  to  the  school  as  iin  purposes  of  the  South  Kensington  Examinations,  but 
emolument,  but  I rent  a farm  of  twenty  acres,  whereof  I found  that  they  had  monopolised  all  the  available 
ten  acres  are  held  from  tlio  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  gentlemen  to  whom  I wished  to  apply,  and  then  the 
at  £22  10*.  per  annum,  and  ton  from  tlio  Incorporated  South  Kensington  authorities  would  nob  permit  of 
Society  at  £20.  I have  got  both  at  Griffith’s  valuation,  the  same  committee  acting  for  the  two  places; 

I was  paying  50a.  an  acre  for  the  land,  but  the  lease  formerly  they  did  allow  this,  but  latterly  they  have 
fell  in,  and  they  give  me  the  laud  at  the  Poor  Law  not  done  so. 

valuation.  The  Incorporated  Society  give  me  the  land  7230.  You  are  desirous  then  of  forming  a local 
at  the  same  rent.  committee  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  your 

7219.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  any  land  from  the  connection  with  South  Kensington  ? — I would  be  very 
Incorporated  Society  ? — Yes,  I vent  ten  acres  from  glad  to  do  so. 

them.  I am  paying  rent  for  all  tlio  land  which  I have.  7231.  Do  you  send  in  boys  for  the  Intermediate 

I have  no  land  rent  free  from  the  endowment.  Examinations  1 — I have  formed  a separate  class  for  the 

7220.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibhon. — Who  keops  the  Intermediate,  and  I should  like  to  join  South  Ken- 
buUdings  in  repair  ? — The  Incorporated  Society  keep  sington  again,  as  I think  I could  work  the  two  ex- 
them  in  repair,  and  during  the  last  twenty  year’s  they  animations  together. 

have  scarcely  ever  ceased  making  improvements.  7232.  What  accommodation  have  you  for  boarders 

7221.  Had  you  to  apply  for  these  improvements? — now?— I have  my  number  of  beds  full  at  present,  and 
Well,  the  main  improvements  which  were  for  the  I could  not  accommodate  more  without  trespassing 
benefit  of  the  school  I applied  for  them,  and  if  they  upon  the  infirmary  accommodation. 

approved  of  them  they  were  executed  at  the  expense  7233.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  boys  you  have 
of  the  Society,  but  any  little  tilings  which  were  for  had  at  the  school? — Between  sixty  and  seventy,  but 
my  own  benefit  were  done  at  my  own  expense.  then  I had  to  get  more  beds,  and  crowd  them  more 

7222.  What  is  your  course  of  instruction? — It  in-  closely  together  in  the  dormitories. 

eludes  not  only  a general  English  education,  but  7234.  How  long  is  that  ago  ? — That  was  some 
arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  book-keeping,  years  ago.  The  diminution  in  the  number  was  caused 
Euclid,  drawing,  science,  and  classios  to  a few  boys.  by  an  article  which  appeared  stating  that  my  boys  had 

7223.  Do  you  prepare  boys  for  entrance  to  Santry  copied  at  an  examination  in  religious  instruction. 

School  ? — A great  number  of  my  boys  are  boys  who  The  boys  demanded  a public  investigation,  because 

hope  to  get  to  Santry.  They  compete  for  promotion ; the  charge  was  unfounded,  and  the  result  was  that 
tlua  is  the  great  prize  held  out  to  boys  coming  to  the  they  were  completely  exonerated  from  the  charge. 

Pococke  Institution,  that  if  they  are  industrious  they  But  the  public  investigation  of  the  matter  did  not 
“lay  be  able  to  enter  Santry.  take  place  for  twelve  months  after  the  charge  was 

7224.  Dr.  Traill Tlio  boys  compote  against  each  made,  and  the  result  was  that  my  numbers  went  down 

other  for  entrance  to  your  school.  Do  they  compete  very  rapidly,  they  went  down  to  . six  boarders.  But 
against  each  other  for  entrance  to  Santry,  or  is  it  the  falling  off  was  only  temporary,  and  when  the  boys 
egrinst  a percentage? — They  competeagainst  each  other  were  publicly  exonerated  I soon  ran  the  numbers  up 

*?,  °Pen  competitive  examination  for  entrance  to  again, 
the  Pocoeke,  but  it  is  against  a percentage  that  they  7235.  Do  you  take  any  part  in  the  management  of 
compete  for  entrance  to  Santry.  tho  estate  ?— I have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 

7225.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  what  class  that 

ao  your  boys  belong? — It  would  scarcely  be  supposed  7236.  Do  you  consider  the  present  position  of  the 
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Cei.  *8. 188*.  school,  as  an  educational  institution,  satisfactory  ? — It 
r m is  most  satisfactory,  we  have  been  very  successful  at 

all  the  public  examinations. 

7237.  But  you  have  no  industrial  education  what- 
ever at  the  school  1 — No,  there  is  none. 

7238.  Are  the  boys  trained  in  the  art  of  linen 
weaving  1 — We  have  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  linen 
weaving  for  years,  it  was  done  away  with  when  the 
new  rules  came  out. 

7239.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  teach  drawing  ? — Yes, 
we  teach  the  boys  drawing,  I take  this  subject  my- 
self, I have  been  engaged  in  teaching  drawing  over 
thirty  years. 

7240.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  said  you  had 
occasionally  Presbyterian  boys  at  the  school? — Very 
rarely,  and  the  parents  of  the  boys,  if  not  personal 
friends  of  my  own  before,  have  become  my  friends 
afterwards.  Though  I strictly  attend  to  the  require- 
ments laid  down  in  the  regulations  of  my  school,  I do 
nothing  that  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  such  a 
boy. 

7240a.  But  would  you  olfer  any  objection  to  the  hoy 
attending  the  Presbyterian  place  of  worship? — 1 would, 
most  decidedly.  What  I say  to  the  parents  is  this,  I 
will  not  allow  him  to  attend  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
but,  if  you  wish,  his  friends  can  ask  the  boy  to  visit 
them  on  Sundays,  and  then  they,  as  his  personal 
friends,  can  take  him  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  if 
they  wish.  My  views  of  the  matter  is  just  tills — if  a 
parent  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  my  school,  and 
sends  his  son  to  it,  the  boy  must  comply  with  tho 
regulations,  and  must  come  to  church  with  tho  other 
boys,  but  then  if  his  parents  wish  him  to  go  to  visit  a 
Mend  on  Sunday  ho  may  take  the  boy  to  tho  Pres- 
byterian Church  if  he  likes. 

7241.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  allow  the  boy  to 
go  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  without  resorting  to  this 
subterfuge  1 

7242.  Dr.  Traill.  — What  I understand  you  to 
mean,  Mr.  Brown,  is  that  if  a personal  friend  apply 
for  leave  of  absence  for  the  boy  for  a day,  and  relievos 
you  of  all  responsibility,  for  the  time  being  he  is  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  his  friend  ? — If  a friend  of  any 
boy  sayB  to  me  will  you  allow  him  to  visit  me,  I give 

. my  assent,  and  I then  consider  that  he  is  under  the 
charge  of  his  Mend.  As  long  as  tho  boy  is  under  my 
care  I must  instruct  him  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  ho  must  go  to  tho  church.  I do 
not  look  upon  the  matter  in  the  same  light  that  others 
do.  If  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  asks  mo,  can  tho 
boy  attend  the  Presbyterian  church,  I answer,  cer- 
tainly not  ; but  if  bis  friend  asks  for  him  then  he  may 
bring  him  to  your  church. 

7243.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Would  you  not 
think  it  a great  advantage  if  this  school  were  open  to 
all  Protestants  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  he.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  awkward ; I would  require  four  or  five 
different  masters,  a master  to  go  with  the  boys  to  every 
•church. 

7244.  Then  you  always  send  the  boys  in  charge  of 
a master  ? — I would  not  like  my  boys  to  go  out  with- 
out being  under1  the  charge  of  a master. 

7245.  You  consider  it  part  of  your  duty  to  require 
•all  boys  at  the  school  to  attend  the  Protestant  churoh  ? 
— I simply  accepted  my  position  with  certain  restric- 
tions, and  I consider  I am  bound  by  these. 

7246.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  teach  any  of  the 
children  for  whom  the  endowment  was  founded  ?— -If 
you  mean  Roman  Catholic  children,  no. 

7247.  Do  you  teach  linen  weaving? — No. 

7248.  In  fact  you  do  not  teach  either  the  class 
intended  to  he  benefited,  nor  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion prescribed  by  the  founder  ? — No,  I believe  the 
founder's  intention  was  to  fuither  the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  religion  as  then  established.  It  was  found 
that  the  plan  would  not  work,  so  the  school  is  now 
devoted  entirely  to  the  education  of  Protestant  children 
and  not  to  training  up  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the 
Protestant  faith. 

7249.  But  what  about  the  linen  weaving,  why  is  it 


not  taught  ?— I know  nothing  about  it,  when  I w 
appointed  thore  was  no  reference  to  the  matter  W 

7250.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  industrial  eduw 

tion  available  for  all  classes  would  bo  a nearer  approach 
to  the  intentions  of  tho  founder,  Bishop  Pococke?— T 
think  not,  because  ho  intended  tho  industrial  training 
as  a sort  of  bribe  to  bring  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
into  tho  Protestant  Church.  But  now  they  have  begun 
to  take  only  Protestant  children  into  the  institution 
there  is  no  noed  of  touching  the  linen  weaving;  inf^ct 
thore  is  no  such  thing  as  linen  weaving  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Kilkenny.  5 

7251.  Linen  weaving  not  being  required  now  in 
Kilkenny,  what  industrial  training  would  you  substi- 
tute for  it ; at  present  you  are  substituting  Latin 
Greek,  and  mathematics  ? — My  suggestion  is  that  it 
would  be  hotter  to  educate  them  than  to  give  them  an 
industrial  training.  The  best,  thing  is  to  give  the  boys 
a good  sound  education ; if  we  gave  them  an  indus- 
trial education  they  would  not  succeed  nearly  so  well  in 
life. 

7252.  If  all  tho  people  of  Ireland  were  brought  up, 
and  educated  only  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,do 
you  think  that  would  be  the  best  sort  of  education  for 
them.  You  know  it  is,  as  you  have  said,  the  poorer 
classes  who  come  to  you  ? — No,  my  class  of  boarders 
are  an  Intermediate  class,  they  are  a different  class 
from  the  boys  going  to  the  ordinary  schools  in  Kil- 
kenny, they  are  a middle  class. 

7253.  But  to  what  class  do  the  free  boys  belong?— 
As  to  tho  free  boys,  I cannot  answer  for  the  whole  of 
them,  but  the  most  of  them  are  the  children  of  poor 
parents. 

7254.  Is  the  kind  of  instruction  you  give  these  boys 
the  best  for  the  children  of  poor  parents,  to  enable 
them  to  got  on  in  life  ? — But  these  boys  are  not  bound 
to  take  classics  and  French. 

7255.  Dr.  Traill. — What  percentage  of  the  boys 
are  educated  in  classics? — Not  ten  per  cent,  of  than 
learn  classics. 

7256.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — I understood  you  to  say 
that  a good  number  of  your  pupils  aim  at  a profes- 
sional career,  and  that  many  of- them  have  entered  the 
universities  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  mainly  my  boarders, 
my  foundation  pupils  are  not  forced  to  leam  classics. 
Tho  Incorporated  Society  only  tolerate  thoteaohingof 
classics  in  the  school. 

7257.  You  mentioned  your  successes  at  the  Civil 
Service  examinations ; does  that  mean  success  in  those 
examinations  which  include  classics  ? — No,  only  on 
English  course,  one  of  the  boys  entered  the  Control 
Department. 

7258.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  that  require  classiest— 
No. 

7259.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I take  it  that  the  edu 
cation  you  give  is  literary  and  scientific  as  distin- 
guished from  industrial  and  technical  ? — Yes. 

7260.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Broumrigg. — Is  there  any 
endowment  from  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  in  the 
nature  of  land  ? 

Witness. — I held  land  under  a lease  from  the  Cor- 
poration, hut  I paid  a rent  for  it.  The  rent  under  tho 
lease  was  £26  10s.,  and  then  the  rent  was  £22  10s., 
when  the  lease  fell  out  I asked  the  Corporation  to 
give  me  the  land  at  the  Poor  Law  Valuation,  and  they 
did  so.  The  land  was  at  first  held  by  a neighbour  of 
mine,  but  we  found  it  very  inconvenient,  the  hoys 
were  breaking  down  the  fences  and  trespassing  on.  the 
land,  in  order  to  get  their  cricket  balls  which  might 
he  knocked  over. 

7261.  Professor  Dougherty.—' What  was  thelength 
of  the  lease  ? — It  was  for  twenty-one  years,  and  it  feu 
out  in  1885. 

Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.— I may  say  that  Je 
evidence  we  got  in  Dublin  tended  to  show  that 
Incorporated  Society  had  in  this  institution,  a pnva 
endowment.  If,  however,  when  our  scheme  come 
out,  your  lordship  has  any  evidence  to  give  upon 
subjoct,  wo  will  bo  quite  ready  to  hear  jt. 
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7262.  My  lord,  strange  as  the  inference  may  seem,  lie  intended  to  confer  temporal  advantages  on  a °r 

I would  go  in  for  making  a claim  for  the  endowment  certain  class,  provided  they  saw  their  way  to  accept 

of  tlie  Pococke  Institution,  in  the  same  way  as  I the  Protestant  religion.  I think  it  is  quite  possible 

made  a claim  for  the  Kilkenny  College  for  the  Catholic  he  may  have  intended  to  confer  the  temporal  ad  van- 

body.  My  claim  is  based  upon  the  following  con-  tages  upon  them.  I am  not  gifted  with  a legal  mind  ' 

^derations — I find  that  the  trust  established  by  Bishop  nor  am  I gifted  with  the  power  of  discriminating  be- 
Pococke  was  for  “ Papist " lx>ys  from  the  ages  of  twolve  tween  case  and  case,  but  I am  giving  you  what  I 
to  sixteen  who  should  become  Protestants ; and  if  any  consider  a common  sense  view  of  the  matter, 
other  religion  should  be  established  in  Ireland  than  7265.  Suppose  the  “Church  Missionary  Society” 
the  Protestant  religion,  lie  then  bequeathed  the  money  goes  out  to  the  savages  of  South  Africa  to  teach  them 
to  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital  for  Lunatics,  in  Dublin.  trades  and  to  convert  them  to  the  Christian  religion, 

So  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  trust  has  failed  as  far  do  you  think  it  would  he  right  to  confiscate  the 

as  regards  the  object  for  which  it  was  originally  estab-  property  of  the  Society,  and  use  it  entirely  to  teach 
lished ; that  is  manifest,  I consider.  T have  listened  trades  to  the  savages,  if  they  would  not  bo  taught 
to  the  evidence  just  given  by  the  head  muster  of  religion! — I will  answer  you  by  putting  the  converse 

the  school,  and  I read  the  original  will.  There  are  no  case.  Suppose  that  I — Bishop  of  Ossory per- 

Catholic  boys  there  at  present  They  arc  not  there  cciving  that  there  are  a number  of  Protestant  boys 
liecause  they  are  compelled  by  their  conscientious  utterly  destitute,  and  without  the  means  of  eduen- 
convictious  to  abstain  from  availing  themselves  of  the  tion  in  Kilkenny,  am  moved  by  them  condition  and 
education  there  given,  which  according  to  the  will  of  under  my  will  I appoint  a certain  sum  of  money  for 
Bishop  Pococke,  should  be  based  upon  the  doctrines  their  temporal  benefit,  on  condition  that  they  should 

of  the  Protestant  Church.  But  I think  that  the  become  Catholics — do  yon  mean  to  tell  me  that  I 

Commission  have  powers  under  the  Act  to  alter  the  would  enforce  the  condition  upon  them  1 Do  you 
provisions  of  a trust,  and  to  divert  the  terms  of  a trust  mean  to  say  that  my  first  desire  was  for  to  enforce  the 
where  the  original  trust  has  not  been  carriod  out.  spiritual  benefit  before  they  could  take  advantage  of 
The  terms  of  the  trust  nob  having  been  carried  out  the  temporal  one — that  what  I meant  to  confer  upon 
here,  it  is  a case  with  which  the  Commission  should  thorn  was  rather  a spiritual  advantage  than  a temporal 
deal.  It  is  quite  plain  that  Bishop  Pococke  intended  one  1 

a benefit  for  the  Catholic  boys,  for  the  “Papist’’  boys,  7266.  But,  in  case  you  made  such  a will,  would  we 
as  he  calls  them,  of  Kilkenny.  That  benefit  divides  not  lie  justified  in  supposing  that  you  did  intend  that? 
itself  into  two  divisions ; there  is  Justly  a temporal  — Well,  I think  the  Commission  ought  not  to  take 
benefit,  and  secondly  wlmt  ho  considered  a.  spiritual  that  view  of  it — they  should  not  put  me  down  as  a 
benefit ; one  was  to  give  the  hoys  a secular  education,  proselytizer. 

to  train  them  in  linen  weaving  and  other  handicrafts,  7267.  But  then  Bishop  Pococke  makes  provision  for 
and  thus  to  fit  them  to  fill  some  position  in  life  after  the  money  going  to  Sc.  Patrick’s  Hospital,  in  case 
they  left  school.  The  other  bene  lit  was  to  give  them  of  any  other  religion  than  the  Protestant  one  being 
the  blessings  of  a Protestant  education.  I am  per-  established  in  the  country.  Does  this  nob  show  that 
feetly  certain  that  Bishop  Pococke  was  a sincere  it  is  an  exclusively  Protestant  endowment;  does  not 
believer  in  the  Church  or  which  lie  was  such  an  this  provision  providing  for  the  case  of  disesfcablish- 
cmiuont  member.  He  thought  lie  wits  conferring  a meat  show  tluvfc  it  was  iuteuded  as  a proselytising 

benefit  on  tho  Catholic  children  by  having  them  etlu-  institution? — I say  that  in  that  case  the  Catholics 

cated  as  Protestants.  I conceive  tho  wliolo  thing  have  as  good  a claim  to  the  money  as  the  Protestants, 

turns  upon  this,  whether  those  two  classes  of  benefits  This  is  luy  view  of  the  case.  Wo  are  drawn  to  one 

are  separable  or  coiijoint,  or  in  other  words  whether  of  two  conclusions — cither  that  he  was  a proselytizer 
you  can  confer  one  of  tiio  benefits  without  the  other,  in  the  woi'st  sense  of  the  word,  or  that  he  was  a liberal 
uud  whether  that  was  the  intention  of  Bishop  Pococke.  and  kind-hearted  man,  and  intended  to  benefit  a certain 
I maintain  that  they  are  separable,  and  that  it  Is  quite  class,  according  to  the  light  of  the  time  in  which  he 
within  the  province  of  tlio  Commission  to  deal  with  lived. 

this  endowment  in  the  interests  of  Kilkenny.  I am  7268.  Rev.  Dr.  Moixoy. — Supposing  that  to  he  his 
only  putting  my  own  view  of  tho  case;  I regard  them  object,  the  scheme  has  utterly  failed.  It  is  not  pos- 
as  separable ; you  will  ask  mo  perhaps  wlmt  reason  I sible  to  touch  the  children  of  Catholics  under  these 
have  for  that.  My  reason  for  regarding  these  two  conditions,  and  therefore  something  remains  to  be 
benefits  as  separable,  the  one  temporal  and  the  other  done  with  the  endowment? — Yes. 
spiritual  to  this — I cannot  conceive  any  man  iu  Dr.  7269.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  had  this 
Pocockc’s  position,  a bishop,  a kind  man,  anil  a liborul  matter  already  before  us  in  Dublin,  but  wo  liave  not 
minded  one,  I do  not  consider  it  would  lie  possible  for  yet  announced  our  decision  upon  it.  The  principle  is 
him  to  establish  a deed  of  trust  under  which  he  con-  a very  important  one,  and  we  will  consider  the  nrgu- 
ferred  temporal  advantages  upon  a certain  class  at  the  ments  to  tiie  best  of  our  ability.  With  regard  to 
expense  of  their  religious  convictions.  I do  not  think  Bishop  Pococko’s  intention,  I think  he  was  not  a pro- 
that  any  man  of  Bishop  Pococko’s  stamp  would  do  solytizer,  nor  did  he  intend  to  purchase  tho  religious 
that.  convictions  of  any  one.  I think  he  was  an  honourable 

7263.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  not  think  lie  intended  man,  and,  wishing  to  benefit  a certain  class,  both  tempor- 

jt  as  a proselytizing  institution  ? — Ido  not  think  lie  arilyandspirituidly,heleft  this  endowment.  This  raises 
intended  to  proselytize.  If  he  intended  it  us  a prosely-  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  temporal  from  the  spi- 
tizing  institution,  he  was  a proselytizer  in  the  worst  ritual  advantage,  and  in  this  matter  we  are  guided  by 
sense  of  the  term,  but  I do  not  think  that  Bishop  what  is  known  in  law  as  the  cy  prds  doctrine.  We 
Pococke  was  a man  of  that  stamp.  He  was  much  too  must  so  settle  the  matter  that  we  come  as  near  as  pos- 
liberal  minded.  sible  to  the  intention  of  the  founder. 


7264..  But  it  is  quite  olear  by  his  will  that  he  was  a 
proselytizer  ? — WeU,  if  you  accept  that  conclusion  and 
brand  him  as  a proselytizer,  my  argument  falls  to  the 
ground,  but  I consider  it  is  quite  possible  to  put 
anther  con  struotion  upon  his  conduct.  I think 


Tho  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Broimvnyy, — 1 may  point  out, 
my  lord,  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a spiritual  advan- 
tage that  it  should  be  according  to  one’s  consc’.ence-^-to 
one’s  reason. 
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Tory  Rev.  Thomas  Haro,  the  Dean  of  Ossory,  sworn. 


Very  Rev.  7270.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Under  whose 
Thomm  Hare,  management  are  the  Subscription  Schools  1 — I am  a 
manager. 

7271.  Are  they  the  Subscription  Schools  which 
were  formerly  situated  in  King-street  1 — Yes,  the 
former  and  present  schools  have  been  transferred  to 
the  buildings  of  Evan’s  Charity.  The  parochial  and 
subscription  schools  are  combined. 

7272.  It  was  originally  a parochial  school  1—  It  was 
at  one  time  a parochial  school. 

7273.  Was  it  a parochial  school  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Church  Act? — Yes,  it  was  intended  as 
a parochial  school  for  all  Kilkenny. 

7274.  Who  are  the  trustees  ? — I think  they  are  the 
Mayor,  the  High  Sheriff,  the  Dean  of  Ossory,  and  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St.  J ohn. 

7275.  I see  from  the  Report  you  have  an  endow- 
ment arising  from  the  will  of  John  Evans.  Is  this 
fund  still  applied  for  the  benelit  of  the  school? — Yes. 

7276.  Then  you  have  another  endowment  arising 
from  a bequest  of  liouso  property  by  William  Pratt  ? 
—Yes. 

7277.  Then  you  have  a rent  arising  from  the  old 
school? — Yes,  Lord  Ormonde,  after  the  school  ceased 
to  be  held  in  King  street,  gave  the  old  premises  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school. 

7278.  And  you  have  let  them  to  a tenant  ? — Yes, 
as  soon  as  the  school  ceased  to  be  held  in  the  old 
buildings,  tho  premises  by  virtue  of  a clause  in  the 
leaso,  lapsed  to  Lord  Ormoude,  but  he  kindly  continued 
the  grant  dining  his  own  life. 

7279.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  do  these  promises 
bring  in  yearly  ? — About  £13  with  certain  reductions 
for  rates  and  taxes. 

7280.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  are  tho 
governors  of  the  school  ? — The  governors  are  the  clergy 
of  Kilkenny,  with  the  bishop  at  the  head  of  them. 

7281.  Is  that  under  tho  constitution  of  the  old 
school,  or  are  they  the  governors  only  since  the  school 
was  removed  to  tho  buildings  of  Evans’  Charity  ? — I 
think  it  is  under  the  old  constitution. 

7282.  Do  yon  know  whether  it  was  under  a deod  or 
will  they  were  appointed  trustees  originally?  —I  oaunot 
say,  I camo  in  myself  as  one  about  eleven  years  ago. 

72S3.  There  is  an  apprentice  fund  for  the  appren- 
ticing of  ten  children  at  the  rate  of  £20  for  each 
child,  who  must  be  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Is 
that  still  carried  out  ? — Y es,  it  is  carried  out  to  this  (lay. 

7284.  Who  administers  the  apprentice  fund  ? — The 
trustees  of  Evans’  Charity. 

7285.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  is  exactly  the 

amount  of  tho  endowments  of  the  school  1 What  is 
the  annual  income  ? — Well  the  endowment  varies, 
because  the  grant  is  from  Evans’  trustees,  and  it  is  a 
dividend  from  Evans’  trust.  It  has  varied  in  amount 
from 

7286.  Dr.  Traill. — Give  us  the  various  ameunts 
for  last  year  ? — Well  last  year  the  dividend  from 
Evans’  trust  amounted  to  £37  Os.  8cf. 

7287.  What  was  the  amount  from  the  bequest  of 
William  Pratt? — Pratt's  bequest  amounts  to  £9 
10*.  10<£ 

7288.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is -that 
derived  from  ? — That  is  derived  from  a profit  rent  in 
Rose  Inn-street  It  was  bequeathed  under  the  will  of 
Mr.  William  Pratt  in  1830.  Here  is  the  document. 
[The  Lord  Justice  reads  from  the  will],  “ To  the  Pro- 
testant rector  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
parochial  school  and  Lee’s-lane  poor-house.”  What  is 
Lee’B-lane  poor-house  ? Is  it  in  existence  ? — It  is  in 
existence,  and  receives  half  of  the  Pratt  endowment ; 
it  is  an  almshouse. 


7289.  And  iB  the  parochial  school  tho  same  school 
only  transferred  to  tho  buildings  of  Evans’  Charity  ? 
—Yes.  The  premises  in  King-street  became  unsaui- 
tary  and  wholly  unfit  for  a school-house,  and  we 
removed  to  tho  place  in  John-street. 

7290.  And  you  receive  the  rent  of  that  old  school  1 
— Yes,  it  is  mentioned  there;  it  amounts  to  £1]  15,. 
The  rent  is  paid  by  a man  named  Landy. 

7291.  Who  receives  the  rout? — We  receive  the 
rent. 

7292.  Do  you  know  was  it  from  the  Duke  of  Or- 
monde that  the  grant  was  originally  derived  ? — I could 
not  say,  perhaps  Mr.  J ames  Poe  could  answer  tliat. 
Wien  it  ceased  to  bo  used  as  a school-house,  I know 
the  premises  reverted  to  Lord  Ormonde,  but  he 
granted  us  a fresh  lease  of  the  place.  He  has  euteral 
on  the  back  of  the  old  lease  a waiver  of  the  forfeiture 
for  liis  own  life  only.  His  marriage  settlements  pre- 
vented him  granting  it  for  a longer  period. 

7293.  Have  you  any  other  endowments  ? — No,  our 
only  other  source  of  income,  besides  those  endowments 
I have  mentioned,  is  our  subscriptions. 

7 294.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Then  the  entire  income 
of  the  school  consists  of  these  endowments  you  have 
mentioned,  and  subscriptions,  and  nothing  else! — Tea 

7295.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  apprentice 
fund  is  paid  over  to  you  by  the  governor's  i— It  is 
usually  administered  by  tbe  trustees  of  Evans’  trust. 

7 29C.  Do  you  find  those  apprentice  fees  still  efficient? 
— Yes,  thoroughly. 

7297.  We  are  told  in  Bomo  localities  whore  such 
funds  exist  that  they  cannot  got  proper  places  for  appren- 
tices for  £20  ?— Well  I think  it  very  efficient  here. 

7298.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  apprentice  foes  for 
girls  only  ? — No,  they  liavo  boon  given  to  boys  who 
have  been  apprenticed  to  the  saddlery  business.  The 
girls  usually  go  out  as  dress  maker's  and  milliners. 

7299.  Are  they  all  apprenticed  in  Kilkenny  ?— Not 
necessarily. 

7299a.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  another 
provision  here  about  marriage  portions  of  £50  each  to 
girls  ? — Yea,  that  is  still  carried  out  with  this  excep- 
tion that  tho  portions  are  reduced  from  £50  to  £20, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  thing  is  still  canied  out. 

7300.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  think  that 
an  endowment  to  provide  marriage  portions  is  t practi- 
cally useful  form  of  endowment  ?— On  the  whole  I 
think  it  is  useful,  it  stalls  the  young  people  in  life. 

7301.  1 suppose  you  have  not  known  any  of  these 
young  women  married  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  mar 
riage  portion? — No. 

7302.  Do  you  not  think  this  money  might  be  more 
usefully  employed  in  giving  them  an  industrial  educa- 
tion ? — Well,  I do  not  think  so. 

7303.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  the  governors 
of  these  schools  clergy  of  the  late  Established  Church  ? 
—Yes. 

7304.  Are  the  children  attending  theschool  members 
of  the  Church  of  Delaud  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  some 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists  among  them. 

7305.  What  fees  do  the  pupils  pay? — A penny  a 
week. 

7306.  It  appears  to  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
preparatory  school  ? — Yes. 

7307.  Is  it  in  connection  with  the  National  Board? 
— No,  it  is  not;  it  is  not  in  connection  with  any 
Board. 

7308.  Dr.  Tbaill. — How  many  children  are  there 
on  the  roll  ? — About  sixty. 

7309.  Professor  Dougherty. — From  what  we  ob- 
served the  Bchool  appears  to  be  rather  poorly  sipphed 
with  teaching  requisites  ? — Yes,  we  are  poor. 
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7310.  If  you  were  connected  with  the  National 
Board  it  might  help  yon  in  that  way  1— Yes. 

7311.  Is  there  any  objection  to  establishing  a con- 
nection with  the  National  Board  1 — I do  not  think 
there  is  any  insuperable  objection  to  establishing  a 
•connection. 

7312.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  there  any 
ladies  connected  with  the  management  of  the  school  1 

There  are  some  ladies  who  come  to  visit  the  school ; 

they  are  appointed  by  the  clergy  for  the  purpose. 

7313.  Who  are  the  clergy  who  are  joined  in  the 
management  ? — There  are  two  parishes  and  the  in- 
cumbents and  the  curates  are  joined  together  in  the 
management,  these  and  the  clergy  connected  with  St. 
Oanice’s  Cathedral. ' 

7314.  I am  afraid  all  we  can  do  for  you  is  to  tell 
jou  that  you  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  our 
Act.  But  we  have  found  some  institutions  like  this 
for  ■which  we  have  done  good  work  by  enabling  them 
to  associate  one  or  two  lay  men  with  the  existing 
governing  body  ? — I think  that  would  be  an  advantage. 
I believe  it  would  be  advantageous  to  enlarge  our  body 
and  bring  o there  into  co-operation  with  us  in  the  work. 


7315.  Dr.  Trahx. — Are  you  prevented  by  your  deeds 
from  joining  the  National  Board? — I do  not  think  so. 

7316.  Then  why  don’t  you  join  the  Board  when  you 
have  sixty  children  on  the  roll  ? — [No  answer]. 

7317.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  teaching 
done  by  one  mistress? — Yes. 

7318.  What  are  her  qualifications? — I do  not  know 
what  are  her  qualifications,  but  I know  she  is  a most 
excellent  teacher. 

7319.  As  regards  this  Evans'  trust,  would  it  not  be 
as  well  to  have  that  money  managed  by  the  same  body 
in  connection  with  the  school  ? — Well,  I don’t  think 
there  has.  been  any  difficulty  about  the  management  of 
it.  We  have  never  found  any  difficulty  between  the 
managing  committee,  and  the  governors  of  the  school ; 
they  are  a very  excellent  set  of  people  and  work  well 
together. 

7320.  Who  manages  the  property? — Mr.  James 
Poe  manages  the  land,  he  is  the  agent 

7321.  In  your  cose  the  Act  does  not  apply  without 
your  consent ; but  if  there  is  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  governing  body  to  give  effect  to  the  sug- 
gestions wo  have  made,  we  will  carry  them  out  for 
you  as  far  as  our  Act  will  allow  us. 


Oc4.  SB,  1887. 

Very  Rev. 
Thomas  Hare. 


CHAPEL  LANE  SCHOOL. 


The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Brownrigg  examined. 


7322.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  your  lordship 
one  of  the  trustees  for  the  Chapel  Lane  School  ? — I 
should  remark  that  I really  have  not  got  a great 
amount  of  information  about  this  school.  When  I 
became  Bishop  of  Ossory  I found  the  property  in  a 
very  confused  state,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
discover  the  references  to  those  various  properties  in 
the  parochial  records.  I found  a couple  of  references 
in  the  diocesan  book  with  reference  to  this  CJhapel 
Lane  School,  which  is  a school  attached  to  the  Presenta- 
tion Convent.  The  principal  endowment  is  a sum  of 
£2  18s.  3 d.,  which  is  paid  every  half  year  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 
It  goes  to  the  nuns  of  the  Presentation  Convent. 

7323.  I suppose  that  is  the  fund  represented  in  the 
report  as  N.  Kcravan’s  will,  March  22,  1825,  interest 
on  £200  Government  stock,  represented  in  1857  as 
£194  10s.  6r7. 1 — Yes,  that  is  the  fund. 

732  i.  Besides  that  there  is  mentioned  in  the  re- 
port of  1S80,  P.  Dunn’s  will,  £10  annually  ? — I have 
no  record  whatever  of  that  in  the  diocesan  books.  Io 
does  not  appear  to  bo  paid  now,  it  never  comes  to  me. 

7325.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Could  it  be  paid  direct 
to  the  Superioress  of  the  Convent  ? — Well,  I had  an 
interview  with  her  about  these  matters,  and  she  told 


me  that  the  only  sum  she  receives  is  the  £2  10«.  3d.  Most  Rev.  D. 
half-yearly.  The  only  other  trust  she  mentioned  was  Urownr,R8- 
one  attached  to  the  Chapel  Lane  Boys'  School. 

7326.  What  was  that  trust? — That  is  a small  be- 
quest of  £9  or  £10  yearly  ; it  comes  in  annually ; it 
originally  was  given  for  the  orphanage.  There  was 
a small  orphanage  attached  to  the  convent  then. 

7327.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — That  is  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  when  the  small  orphanage  was  dis- 
banded this  sum  was  transferred  to  this  school  for 
school  purposes. 

7828.  Do  you  know  how  that  sum  is  secured  ? — 1 do 
not  j there  is  no  record  whatever  of  it  in  the  diocesan 
books,  nor  have  I found  any  record  of  the  other. 

7329.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  tell  ns  how 
much  it  cost  to  get  the  diocesan  property  into  order  1 
— I know  it  occupied  a very  long  time,  but  I could 
scarcely  say  how  much  it  cost,  but  it  entailed  an  in- 
finite amount  of  time,  labour,  and  expense. 

7330.  Is  the  Kilkenny  Female  Orphanage  School 
one  of  yours  ? — No. 

7331.  Lord  Justice  Naish  (to  the  Dean  of  Ossory). 

— Have  you  any  funds  for  a school  of  that  name  ?— 

No.  There  is  a school  of  that  name  mentioned  in  Evans’ 
trust,  but  there  never  was  enough  funds  to  found  it. 


ST.  KIERAN’S  COLLEGE. 
Very  Rev.  M.  Barry,  sworn. 


7332.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  Presi- 
dent of  St.  Kieran’s  College? — I have  been  President 
for  the  last  three  years. 

7333.  How  is  the  land  held  on  which  the  College 
stands  ? — It  is  a fee  farm  grant.  It  is  granted  to 
the  trustees  of  St.  Kieran’s  College,  for  the  time  being. 

7334.  Who  was  the  head  landlord? — Mr.  William 
Hanford  Flood  was  the  grantor,  the  site  was  bought 
out  from  his  predecessors. 

7335.  Was  that  grant  made  before  the  College  wa3 
founded? — Yes  j there  was  a lease  at  first  for  999 
years  and  that  w as  afterwards  turned  into  a fee  farm 
grant. 

7336.  Who  are  the  trustees? — The  Bishop  of 
Ossory  for  the  time  being,  the  Vicars-Gencral,  the 
Yicars-Forane,  and  the  President  of  the  College. 

7337.  How  many  Vicare-Forane  und  Vicars- 


General  are  there  1 — Two  Yicars-Forane  and  no  Yicars-  Yery  Rev.  ST« 
General  at  present  Barry. 

733S.  When  was  the  last  deed  executed  by  the 
trustees? — The  present  trustees  had  quite  lately  to 
sign  their  names  to  some  new  leases  for  house  property. 

7339.  Unless  there  has  been  some  deed  conveying 
the  property  to  them  they  are  not  the  legal  owners 
at  all.  Who  were  the  former  trustees  ? — Dr.  Moran, 
the  then  Bishop,  Dr.  Murphy,  Dr.  Hayden,  and  Dr. 

M'Donnell. 

7340.  Have  you  any  money  funds? — Yes,  the 
principal  portion  of  them  comes  to  me  through  the 
bishop.  I believe  they  are  invested  in  the  name  of 
the  bishop  alone.  Some  of  the  funds,  however,  T 
receive  direct  as  rents ; they  are  paid  to  me  by  the 
t tenants. 

7341.  Have  you  any  land  attached  to  the  building? 

2 M 
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Barry. 


Yes,  but  all  the  land  attached  to  the  College  is  not 

held  in  fee  farm. 

7342.  How  much  land  is  there  altogether  ? — Ten 
acres,  of  which  six  acres  are  held  in  fee.  There  is  one 
portion  of  the  remainder  held  in  fee,  and  another 
portion  from  year  to  year. 

7343.  Who  is  the  grantor  of  that  other  portion 
whicli  is  held  in  fee  1 — The  Earl  of  Nonuanton. 

7844.  Who  are  the  trustees  for  that  portion! — 
They  are  the  same  trustees  who  hold  the  six  acres 
granted  by  William  Hanford  Flood. 

7345.  Do  you  yourself  know  anything  of  the  trusts 
under  which  the  bishop  holds  the  funds! — I know 
that  they  are  held  by  him  for  St.  Kieran's  College. 

7346.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  funds! — The 
whole  interest  on  them  is  £540 ; a large  portion  of 
that  income  is  devoted  to  the  Foreign  mission. 

7347.  Wluit  is  the  amount  of  the  rents  which  you 
yourself  receive  ? — That  amounts  to  £106 ; it  arises 
from  houses  and  land. 

7340.  Of  the  income  of  .£540,  how  much  is  devoted 
to  Foreign  missions  ? — £403  out  of  the  £540  is  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  The  difference  between  £403  and 
£540  we  are  bound  to  apply  for  the  education  of 
priests  for  the  Home  mission. 

7349.  How  many  students  have  you  in  the  college 
at  present ! — There  are  ninety-four  altogether. 

7350.  How  many  of  those  are  paying  for  their  educa- 
tion, and  how  many  have  free  places!— Well,  the  bur- 
saries are  divided  into  three  classes — some  are  full  free 
places,  some  are  only  half,  and  some  receive  only  £1 0. 

7351.  Is  this  for  the  students  of  the  Home  mission! 
— The  students  for  the  Home  mission  have  some  free 
places,  but  they  arc  confined  sometimes  to  certain 
parishes  of  the  diocese. 

7352.  What  is  tho  feo  charged  to  the  students  who 
pay  ? — £30  a year. 

7353.  Then  when  yon  speak  of  a burse  of  £10,  you 
mean  that  the  student  who  receives  it  is  educated  for 
a fee  of  £20!— Yes. 

7354.  How  many  students  pay  the  full  fee  of  £30  ? 
— Well,  of  those  who  receive  burses,  twenty-eight  are 
for  tho  Foreign  mission,  and  eight  the  Home  mission  ; 
all  the  rest  pay  tho  full  fee  of  £30  a year. 

7355.  How  many  boarders  and  how  many  day 
pupils  are  at  the  school  1 — We  havo  sixty-four  boarders 
and  thirty  externs. 

7856.  Is  the  college  solely  an  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion!— No,  we  have  got  a theological  department,  and 
also  one  for  a general  literary  education — a lay  depai-fc- 
menfc.  They  are  in  different  wings  of  tho  building 
with  a different  staff  of  professors  for  each. 

7357.  Do  tho  theological  students  read  philosophy ! 
— Yes,  but  at  present  wo  have  not  a class  reading 
philosophy,  but  they  will  take  it  up  as  they  pursue 
their  theological  course. 

7358.  Do  your  theological  pupils  receive  their 
training  at  first  in  tho  lay  department  1 — Yes,  as  a 
rule  they  do,  but  tire  two  departments  are  quite 
different.  The  students  pass  from  the  lay  side  to  the 
clerical  side  of  the  college. 

7359.  Are  your  pupils  on  the  lay  side  all  Roman 
Catholics ! — Yes. 

7360.  What  is  your  course  of  instruction! — Well, 
the  highest  class  on  the  lay  side  is  the  rhetoric  class  ; 
we  have  two  humanities;  and  then  we  have  two 
or  three  preparatory  classes  reading  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French  grammars,  and  primary  classics,  and  also 
a junior  class  at  English  and  mathematics. 

7360a.  Do  you  send  your  pupils  in  for  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations!— Yes. 

7361.  How  have  your  boys  got  on  since  they  com- 
menced to  go  in  for  the  Intermediate! — We  have 
received  altogether  £760  from  the  Intermediate  Board, 
£440  of  this  amount  is  result  fees,  and  of  the  remaining 
portion  £300  is  exhibitions,  and  about  £20  in  specisd 
prizes. 

7362.  I believe  on  one  occasion  a pupil  of  yours 
ranked  very  high  in  the  list! — Yes,  in  the  last  exami- 


nation one  of  our  boys  got  second  place  in  all  Irelici 
in  the  junior  grade. 

7363.  Do  you  send  in  all  your  hoys  for  the  Inter 

mediate  1— Yes,  all  the  students  of  the  requisite  a»e 
have  to  compete.  §e 

7364.  What  subjects  do  you  send  them  in  upon?— 
Larin,  Greek,  French,  English,  all  the  mathematical 
subjects,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  draw- 


7365.  What  means  have  you  of  teaching  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry !— We  got  special  aid  this 
year,  as  we  are  connected  with  South  Kensington. 
This  year  South  Kensington  sent  us  £160 ; that  all 
goes  to  the  teachers. 

t 7366.  How  many  pupils  did  you  send  up  for  the 
South  Kensington  examinations  to  get  that  money!— 
We  sent  up  49  in  mathematics ; in  chemistry  we  sent 
«P  32 ; in  sound,  light,  and  heat,  32  ; in  mechanics,  22. 
In  the  mathematics  25  of  the  hoys  got  first  class  certi- 
ficates, and  24  second, class  certificates  in  the  junior 
stage.  In  sound,  light,  and  licac  they  got  29  first 
class  certificates. 

7367.  How  are  you  supphed  with  instruments  for 
teaching  tho  science  subjects! — We  havo  a fairly  good 
supply  of  instruments;  besides  we  got  a supply 
recently,  about  £50,  from  South  Kensington. 

_ 7368.  What  is  your  staff  of  teachers!— We  have 
six  priests,  and  one  lay  professor  in  charge  of  the 
students;  these  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  lay 
department  of  the  college. 

7369.  Dr.  Train* — What  does  the  lay  professor 
teach ?—  Mathematics  and  French  are  his  subjects;  he 
has  also  charge  of  the  Civil  Service-  classes. 

7370.  What  salary  do  you  give  him ! — £120  a year ; 
he  is  non-resident. 

7371.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — You  prepare 
boys  for  the  Civil  Service  examinations ! — Yes,  we 
have  a Civil  Service  class  for  boys  desirous  of  com 
pethig  for  Government  appointments. 

7372.  Who  appoints  the  staff! — The  staff  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop. 

7373.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  does  the  first  class 
certificate  of  South  Kensington  meau ; does  it  mean  that 
they  have  passed  in  what  is  called  the  advanced  stage! — 
I presume  it  iB  given  in  every  stage ; first  class  means 
that  they  have  clone  very  well  in  the  examination. 

7374.  How  much  shall  you  receive  this  year  in 
result  fees ! — We  will  receive,  I think,  about  £40, 
that  is  exclusive  of  prizes,  at  least,  that  is  what  we 
havo  calculated  them  at. 

7375.  Have  your  number's  increased  or  diminished  1 

— They  have  diminished,  we  liad  many  more  students 
soino  years  ago.  The  majority  of  our  students  are 
sons  of  tho  farming  chesses,  and  the  depression  of  the 
times  affected  our  school  very  much.  , 

7376.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  was  the 
largest  number  you  had! — About  eleveu  or  twelve 
years  ago  we  had  112  boarders,  and  now  we  have  only 
sixty-four. 

7377.  Had  you  accommodation  for  that  number? — 
Yes,  but  that  includes  both  sides  of  the  house,  both 
the  lay  and  the  clerical  departments. 

7378.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fluctuations  in 
the  numbers  ? — To  the  fact  that  the  studonts  are  unable 
to  pay  the  fees ; their  parents  are  middle  class  farmers, 
and  are  unable  to  send  tbeir  sons  at  a sufficiently  early 
age  for  us  to  send  them  in  for  the  Intermediate.  If 
the  boys  are  sent  at  an  early  age  it  means  more 
expense  to  the  parents. 

7379.  At  what  age  do  they  come  to  you  generally  ? 
— We  do  not  get  them  young  enough,  they  are  not 
sent  to  us  until  they  are  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and 
then  it  takes  fully  two  yeai-s  to  make  them  up  in  the 
subjects.  They  are  fair  in  English  and  mathematics 
when  they  come  to  us,  but  know  nothing  about  classics. 

7380.  Dr.  Traill. — How  do  they  get  on  with  their 
classics! — They  get  on  very  well  considering  they 
commence  them  so  late. 

7381.  At  what  schools  are  they  taught  before  they 
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come  to  you?— In  the  country  districts  they  receive 
their  elementary  education  at  tiro  National  schools, 
j tjje  town  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  school. 

7382.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  numbers  in  atten- 
dance at  the  Christian  Brothers’  School  ? 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Brownrigg. — There  are  about  400 
on  the  rolls,  and  there  is  on  average  attendance  of 
about  350.  , 

7383.  Lord  Justice  Naish.—  If  you  had  any 
further  endowment  to  what  use  would  you  apply  it  ?— 
We  would  apply  it  with  the  greatest  advantage  in 
the  Intermediate  school,  in  the  way  of  getting  further 

professors. 

7384.  You  would  not  think  then  of  creating  free 
places?— I would  apply  it  in  both  ways. 

7385.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
yearly  expenditure  1 — Tilts  salaries  amount  to  about 
£525,  keep  to  £240,  then  wages  of  the  servants  and 
other  things  amount  to  £235,  but  besides  that  we 
have  to  keep  the  students.  The  total  expenses  last 
year  amounted  to  over  £2,200. 

7386.  How  do  you  make  up  the  difference  between 
that  and  the  endowment  of  £540  ? — The  rest  of  the 
money  is  made  up  by  the  payments  of  the  Btudents, 
and  through  the  fees  of  the  externs. 

7387.  What  charge  do  you  make  for  extern  pupils  ? 
— £6  a year. 

7888.  What  proportion  o£  these  students  go  into 
the  clerical  department  ? — Three-fourths  at  the  least, 
hut  some  of  those  who  do  not  go  into  the  Church  go 
into  other  pursuits — into  the  bank,  and  for  medicine; 
some  of  them  go  back  home.  I would  like  to  point 
out  that  our  diocesan  college  represents  a population 
of  120,000  Roman  Catholics  at  the  very  least.  It  is 
the  only  Catholic  College  in  the  whole  district  of 
Ossory,  and  it  also  represents  the  county  Water- 
ford in  a great  portion.  The  nearest  college  is  the 
one  at  Waterford,  but  that  is  exclusively  for  ecclesias- 
tics. We  have  students  from  the  county  Waterford 
in  our  lay  department. 

7389.  Is  there  a college  at  Carlow  1 — Yes,  that 
takes  all  branches — there  is  a lay  college  and  an  eccle- 
siastical one. 

7390.  Do  you  find  the  Intermediate  Examinations 
a fair  test  of  the  work  done  by  the  school  ? — We  do  ; 
it  is  a very  fair  means  of  ascertaining  the  work  done 
by  the  schools.  I may  say  that  if  we  had  the  pupils 


coming  to  our  college  at  an  earlier  age  we  could  treble  Oct,  ao,  issr. 
our  successes.  

7391.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  find  the  pai'ents  suffi-  jj2L^8t‘  M' 
ciently  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  Intermediate 
Examinations? — No,  we  do  not;  they  are  afraid  to 

incur  the  expense  of  keeping  them  a long  time  at  the 
college. 

I can  give  the  successes  of  the  Loretto  Convent  at 
the  Intermediate  Examinations.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  schools  in  Ireland ; within  the  past  six 
years  they  have  obtained  seventy-six  passes,  ten  exhibi- 
tions, eighteen  prizes,  and  twelve  medals,  of  wliich  five 
were  gold  and  seven  silver,  all  for  modern  languages. 

7392.  How  many  pupils  are  at  the  school  ? — There 
are  forty-three  boarders  and  forty-seven  day  pupils, 
ninety  altogether. 

7393.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — Was  the  total  number 
of  pupils  who  passed  only  seventy-one  during  the  six 
years ; the  exhibitions,  prizes,  and  medals  bear  a very 
large  proportion  to  the  passes  ? — It  was  only  latterly 
they  went  in  for  the  Intermediate.  One  of  their 
pupils  held  the  first  place  in  all  three  grades.  She 
held  it  throughout. 

7394.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — This  is  the  only  high 
school  for  girls  in  Kilkenny  ? — Yes. 

7395.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  do  the 
rest  of  the  Catholic  hoys  of  Kilkenny  get  their  educa- 
tion 1 — At  the  Christian  Brothers’  School,  our  terms 
are  too  high  for  many  of  the  ooys,  and  they  go  there. 

7396.  Do  you  non  find  them  competing  with  you? 

— They  never  compete  with  us  except  in  sending 
hoys  up  for  the  Junior  Grade,  and  then  they  do  not 
touch  the  classics,  they  send  them  up  only  in  English 
and  mathematical  subjects. 

7397.  Do  you  consider  it  judicious  that  the 
Christian  Brothers  should  prepare  boys  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations? — No  ; I tliink  they  should 
stick  to  their  work  of  primary  education  ; if  they  deal 
with  the  primary  work  we  will  he  able  to  deal  with 
the  Intermediate  work. 

7398.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — Do  the  Catholics  of 
Kilkenny  gain  any  advantage  from  the  Model  School? 

— No.  I do  not  think  there  is  a Catholic  going  there. 

7399.  Dr.  Traill. — But  we  found  six  there  to-day? 

— Well,  they  must  he  boys  from  the  country. 

7400.  llev.  Dr.  Mollov. — -What  prevents  the 
Catholics  taking  advantage  of  the  Model  School?— 

They  are  prevented  by  conscientious  scruples. 


THOMASTOWN  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 


Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Gorman,  Rector  of  Thomastown,  sworn. 


7401.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— There  is  a 
foundation  from  Lord  Cariick  at  Thomastown  for  a 
parochial  school  ? — Well,  I have  not  been  able  to  get 
hold  of  the  original  document;  it  seems  to  have 
been  misplaced  among  his  lordship’s  papers,  but  I 
have  got  a memorial  of  the  deed,  which  will  do  as 
well,  perhaps. 

7402.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  amount  of  the 
endowment? — It  is  only  a house  and  garden. 

7403.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  that  it  is  a 
grant  of  a plot  of  land  and  a house  to  the  minister 
and  churchwardens  to  hold  for  ever  for  a residence  for 
a schoolmaster,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  Is.  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  endow- 
ment 

7404.  But  we  find  also  from  the  Report  that  there 
ought  to  be  a sum  of  £215  Is.  lOd.  Government  Stock 
invested  under  6 & 7 Vic.,  c.  91  ? — That  is  still  avail- 
able, it  is  in  my  name,  that  of  the  late  reotor,  Rev. 
J.  L,  Irwin,  and  Thomas  Greene,  Secretary  Church 
Representative  Body.  It  stood  formerly  in  the  names 
of  Mr.  Irwin  and  the  late  William  Digges  La  Touche, 
out  was  transferred  about  throe  years  ago.  It  is  in 
the  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock  and  produces  about 
£6  a year. 


7405.  From  what  did  it  arise  ? — It  came  from  a Very  Her. 
Parochial  Loan  Fund  established  about  forty  years  ago. 

7406.  Is  the  school  under  the  National  Board  ? — or 
No,  it  is  not  connected  with  the  Board. 

7407.  How  is  it  maintained  ? — It  is  kept  up  by  the 
small  endowment  and  by  private  subscription. 

7408.  Have  you  a master  in  charge  of  the  school  ? — 

We  have  only  a mistress  at  present. 

7409.  How  many  pupils  are  there  at  the  school  ? — 

There  are  fourteen  children  at  it  now. 

7410.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  the  numbers  being 
increased? — There  are  about  six  more  pupils  likely  to 
attend  the  school  when  they  grow  up. 

7411.  Is  the  school  available  solely  for  children  of 

the  Church  of  Ireland  1— No,  not  exactly,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  deed.  _ 

7412.  Is  the  site  of  the  school  of  any  value  ? — There 
is  a small  garden,  hut  I cannot  make  out  what  is  the 
exact  acreage  of  it. 

7413.  What  are  the  premises  rated  at? — It  was 

rated  at  £6  a year,  but  the  amount  has  been  reduced 
to  £4  15«.  . . . 

7413a.  Does  Lord  Carrick  take  an  interest  in  the 
school  ? — Yes,  the  lease  reserves  to  him  the  right  of 
appointing  a master.  ^ ^ 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  NOVEMBEB  1,  1887. 

At  the  Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish 
Judicial  Commissioners  ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Mollot,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  and  Anthony-  Traill,  Esq 
LL.D.,  M.D.,  f.t.c.d.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DRAFT  SCHEME  FOR  THE  NICHOLSON  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  stated  that,  a preliminary 
inquiry  having  been  held  liy  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, and  a draft  scheme  having  been  published,  the 
present  sitting  had  been  appointed  by  the  Judicial 
Commissioners  to  consider  the  objections  which  had 
been  mode  respecting  that  draft  scheme.  It  appeared 
that  the  foundation  was  a grant  of  the  site  by 
Deed,  dated  June  2,  1S64-,  from  the  Marquess  of 
Hertford  to  Clara  Nicholson,  at  the  nomiual  rent  of 
one  shilling,  with  a proviso  that  if  at  any  time  any 
house  other  than  a schoolliouse  should  be  erncted 
without  the  consent  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford  or  his 
agent,  the  lease  should  revert  to  the  Marquess.  It 
■would  therefore  be  the  first  duty  of  the  Commissioners 
to  provide  that  a good  and  useful  school  should  be 
maintained.  Mrs.  Nicholson,  the  lessee,  appeared  to 
be  the  second  founder,  uud  probably  the  principal  one, 
having  supplied  the  money  with  which  the  school- 
house  was  erected.  By  Indenture  dated  October  11, 
1864,  she  assigned  the  premises  to  the  Very  Rev. 
James  Stannus,  Dean  of  Ross,  and  Rector  of  the 
Parish  of  Lisburn,  Magdalene  Stewart,  and  the  Rev. 
Win.  Dawson  Pounden,  then  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Lisburn,  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  upon 
trust  during  the  lives  of  the  said  James  Stannus  and 
Magdalene  Stewart  (both  sinco  deceased),  and  during 
the  incumbency  of  the  said  William  Dawsou  Pounden 
(since  determined).  That  the  premises  should  be  used 
“as  and  for  a Sunday  school,  and  for  such  other 
religious  meetings  and  purposes  as  shall  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  the  reading,  teaching,  and  studying  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  of  Protestant  truth,  us  they  shall 
in  their  discretion  think  proper,  and  for  no  other  use, 
intent,  or  pui-pose  whatsoever,  provided  always  that  the 
full,  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
shall  be  allowed  to  all  and  every  child  or  children  who 
may  receive  instruction  and  education  in  said  school 


from  time  to  time.”  After  the  death  of  James 
Stannus  and  Magdalene  Stewart,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  William  Dawson 
Poimdeu,  the  Deed  directed  that  the  Incumbent  of 
Christ  Church,  Lisburn,  and  his  successors  for  the 
time  being  shall  hold  the  premises  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  only  and  for  no 
other  purposes  whatsoever,  and  it  provided  that  if  the 
tvustees  or  incumbent  should  permit  the  schoolhouse 
to  be  used  for  any  purpose  contrary  to  the  conditions 
aforesaid  the  said  indenture  should  determine. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  so  long  as  the 
Morques3  of  Hertford's  lease  existed  the  demised 
premises  were  an  educational  endowment,  and  if 
Mrs.  Nicholson's  grant  became  void,  the  original 
lease  would  still  require,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture, that  the  schoolliouse  should  be  maintained 
as  such.  That  being  the  position  of  the  property,  the 
lirst  matter  to  be  considered  was  whether  the  existing 
management  extended  the  usefulness  of  the  endowment 
so  far  os  was  desirable.  The  first  question  was  whether 
a day  school  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  premises,  and, 
therefore,  the  Commissioners  desired  to  know  whether 
those  interested  in  the  endowment  wished  that  it  should 
be  made  useful  on  week  days  as  well  as  on  Sundays. 
The  person  to  be  consulted  on  that  matter  was  the- 
existing  trustee,  the  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church, 
Lisburn,  for  the  time  being.  There  was  also  an 
endowment  of  £200  under  Mrs.  Nicholson’s  will,  of 
which  they  desired  to  obtain  an  account.  That  money 
was  to  be  applied  by  the  incumbent  in  keeping  in 
repair  the  schoolhouse  so  long  as  that  schoolhouse 
should  be  maintained  under  the  deed  of  18G4,  and  in 
case  that  deed  became  void,  tho  £200  was  to  form  part 
of  her  residuary  property,  and  would  cease  to  be  an 
educational  endowment. 


Rev.  Arthur  John  Moore  sworn  and  examined. 


IleY.  Arthur  7414- Lord  Justice  FitzGidbon. — Are  you  the 
John  Moore.  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  or  the  New  Church, 
mentioned  in  Mrs.  Nicholson’s  deed  and  will! — Yes, 
since  June,  1886. 

7415.  And  are  you  now  in  possession  of  this  school 
as  such  incumbent  ? — I am. 

7416.  How  is  it  used  ? — For  a Sunday  school,  and 
for  various  meetings  and  classes  in  the  evenings, 
through  the  week ; there  is  nothing  in  it  during  the 
day  time. 

7417.  Are  any  meetings  held  in  it  in  the  day  time  1 
— No.  It  is  idle  all  week  days. 

7418.  Could  it  be  usefully  employed  during  the 

day  1 — Yes.  Being  a trustee,  I am  quite  ns  anxious 

as  any  person  to  have  proper  respect  paid  to  the  donor's 
intentions  and  wishes,  but  I do  not  see  any  difficulty 
in  those  wishes  being  carried  out  in  the  school  being 
used  as  a Sunday  school,  and  for  other  purposes.  If 
a governing  body  opened  a day  school  in  the  building, 
provision  would  be  made  that  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  to  all ; if  under  the  National  Board, 
there  is  the  Conscience  Clause. 


7419.  Have  you  any  day  school  connected  with  your 
church  1 — A small  school  in  the  country.  Hone  in 
the  town. 

7420.  Where  are  your  children  taught? — The- 
Church  people  have  no  school  in  Lisburn  connected 
with  their  Church.  The  Presbyterians  have  two- 
schools  and  the  Methodist  body  have  recently  opened 
one.  Those  are  the  only  National  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic  National  school. 

7421.  Are  those  three  schools  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board  ? — They  are. 

7422.  Where  do  you  expect  the  children  to  come 
from — who  would  attend  this  school  if  opened  as  a day 
school  ? — There  are  numbers  going  to  a day  school 
which  is  not  very  convenient,  and  some  not  going  to 
school  ut  all.  The  population  is  on  the  increase  and 
there  is  really  great  need  of  a school.  The  Church 
population  is  more  numerous  than  any  other  body  in 
the  town,  and  the  working  classes,  of  which  my 
congregation  largely  consists,  feel  aggrieved  that  they 
have  no  school  in  connection  with  the  church. 

7423.  Lord  Justice  Naish.  — Does  your  church 
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embrace  the  entire  of  Lisburn  1— No,  only  a section  of 
it  • it  was  taken  off  the  original  parish  of  Blaris. 

7424.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
Church  population  of  your  parish  1 — I could  not  state 
the  population  inside  the  district,  but  we  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  some  800  families  which 
represent  about  4,000  individuals. 

7425.  You  are  manager  of  the  Sunday  school  held 
here? — Yes. 

7426.  What  attendance  have  you  ? — About  350  in 
the  morning  ai.d  300  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  rails 
we  have  altogether  800  children. 

7427.  Are  these  all  from  your  own  parish  1 — Yes, 
from  my  own  congregation. 

7428.  How  many  of  those  want  primary  school 
education? — Of  course  a great  many  of  those  are 
beyond  school  age — young  women  working  in  mills — 
but  I am  quite  sure  there  are  500  children  at  any  rate, 
of  school  age,  lielonging  to  my  congregation. 

7429.  If  this  school  was  opened  as  a day  school, 
how  many  pupils  could  you  attract !— I am  quite  sura 
we  could  soou  have  300  at  least. 

7430.  Are  you  iu  a position  to  undertake  to  give 
instruction  in  the  Protestant  religion  and  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures? — Certainly;  excluding  Roman  Catholics, 
who,  of  course,  would  be  exempt  under  the  Conscience 
Clause. 

7431.  Would  they  come  ? — I don’t  think  they  would, 
for  they  have  a school  of  tlieir  own.  In  my  present 
Bchool  the  children  get  religious  instruction  every 
day. 

7432.  Who  do  you  think  should  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  day  school  if  opened  here  1 — Of  course,  as 
the  deed  stands,  it  was  contemplated  that  as  long  as 
this  endowment  exists  the  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church  should  be  manager  of  the  Sunday  school  and 
of  the  building. 

7433.  There  is  nothing  about  any  day  school  in  the 
deed  1— No.  Of  course  that  is  a matter  which  must 
be  decided  by  the  Commissioners. 

7434.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Give  us  your  views 
as  to  the  management  ? — If  the  incumbent  and  the 
churchwardens  were  incorporated,  I think  that  would 
be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  After-  the 
school  is  started  there  is  very  little  to  be  done. 

7435.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  church- 
wardens change  from  year  to  year — would  you  see 
any  objection  to  persons  being  elected  for  this  pur- 
pose?— One  reason  why  J suggested  the  churchwardens 
was  that  it  would  prevent  any  necessity  for  election 
as  they  would  be  ex-ojicic. 

7436.  But  they  are  different  people  in  different 
years! — Yes,  they  are. 

7437.  You  might  therefore  lose  the  best  school 
people  if  they  were  not  the  churchwardens.  Do  you 
think  the  best  man  for  looking  afer  the  seats  in  the 
church,  which  is  the  duty  of  the  churchwarden,  would 


necessarily  be  the  best  man  to  look  after  the  school  1—  for.  i.mi. 
No,  I do  not  say  that.  — 

7438.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Are  any  of  the  300  XtaMsora 

children  whom  you  expect  receiving  no  education  at  0 ,1 

present  for  want  of  a school? — If  all  the  children 

needing  education  came  to  the  school  I don’t  +.h™lr 
there  would  be  sufficient  accommodation. 

7439.  And  some  children  that  would  come  here  are 
now  attending  Presbyterian  schools  ? — I think  so. 

7440.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  means  have 
you  of  giving  religious  education  to  the  Church  chil- 
dren now  attending  these  other  National  schools  ? — 

I have  none. 

7441.  Dr.  Traill. — You  have  no  right  to  go  into 
these  other  National  schools  to  look  after  your  chil- 
dren?— Not  without  the  managers’  consent. 

7449.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Your  opinion  is  tliat 
the  Church  children  should  be  educated  in  a school 
under  the  care  of  the  incumbent? — We  feel  that  our 
own  children  should  have  that  privilege. 

7443.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  your  children 
now  get  no  religious  instruction  from  any  minister  of 
their  own  church  except  on  Sundays  ? — No. 

7444.  If  you  had  this  school  what  religious  educa- 
tion would  you  give  them? — I would  most  decidedly 
give  them  daily  religious  education. 

7 445.  Through  tlieir  clergy  or  teachers,  or  through 
both  ? — Through  both. 

7446.  Dr.  Traill. — As  a matter  of  fact,  by  tlie  last 
census,  the  Church  population  of  Lisburn  is  about 
equal  to  all  other  denominations  put  together  1 — I 
dare  say  it  is. 

7447.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  yon  know 
anything  about  the  view  of  the  present  owners  of  the 
estate  on  this  matter  ? — I do.  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
and  his  agent  are  both  quite  favourable  to  the  opening 
of  the  day  school.  I have  had  communications  with 
both  of  them,  and  they  are  quite  willing  to  give  me 
every  facility. 

7448.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  they  promised  to  contri- 
bute anything? — Yes,  Sir  Richard  Wallace  has 
promised  £100  for  making  an  enlargement  if  we 
require  it,  for  providing  sanitary  accommodation, 
school  furniture,  and  the  other  matters  necessary  for 
the  day  school. 

7449.  How  do  yon  receive  the  interest  on  the  £200  ? 

— I have  never  received  that  interest ; I never  knew 
of  it  until  quite  recently.  I may  remark  that  the 
draft  scheme  requires  that  “ The  Governors  shall  pro- 
vide religious  instruction  and  scriptural  education  in 
accordance  with  Protestant  principles  and  doctrines 
for  all  Protestant  children  attending  the  school.”  I 
think  that  fully  meets  the  case. 

7450.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  any 

gentleman  present  like  to  give  us  any  information  as 
to  whether  this  school  should  be  opened  as  a day 
school ? 


Rev.  John  H.  Seymour  examined. 


I would  insist  most  upon  the  intention  of  the 
founder.  The  last  enquiry  here  it  would  appear  to 
me  was  one-sided,  os  it  was  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  the  change  who  were  heard.  I was  not  consulted 
at  the  last  enquiry,  and  knew  nothing  of  it  until  it 
was  held,  and  I believe  it  was  the  same  with  regard 
to  Mrs.  Nicholson’s  only  .surviving  child.  Mrs. 
Nicholson  held  very  strong  views  on  the  subject  of 
education.  She  was  greatly  opposed  to  the  National 
Board,  and  I am  positive  she  never  would  have  spent 
her  money  on  this  building  if  she  had  had  any  idea  that 
after  her  death  a National  school  would  be  opened  in  it. 

7451.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Perhaps,  strictly 
speaking,  as  being  merely  a relative  of  the  lady  who 
built  the  school,  you  are  not  directly  interested,  but 
wc  shall  be  glad,  to  hear  you.  The  first  practical 
point  is  what  were  her  views  with  regard  to  having  a 
day  school  here  at  all ; it  is  clear  that  she  desired  to 


promote  religious  aud  scriptural  instruction,  and  keep-  r„t.  j0h„  n, 
ing  this  building  closed  is  depriving  children  of  her  Seymour, 
own  church  of  any  religious  instruction  through  their 
own  clergy  except  on  Sundays  ?— I do  not  want  to 
enter  into  a discussion  on  that  matter;  it  is  the 
principle  I am  looking  to.  I think  it  is  wrong  in 
principle  to  violate  her  wishes. 

7452.  Dr.  Traill. — How  are  we  to  gather  her 
intentions  except  from  the  original  document,  and 
she  never  mentions  the  National  Board  in  that  docu- 
ment from  first  to  last  1 — If  you  think  the  members 
of  her  own  family  are  unworthy  of  belief  you  can  do 
so. 

7453.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  think  Mrs. 

Nicholson’s  intentions  were  that  this  building  was 
never  to  be  used  except  as  a Sunday  school,  and  was 
to  be  closed  against  one  particular  form  of  education  1 
— She  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  National  Board. 
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7454.  Was  that  because  she  thought  the  religious 
instruction  of  Protestant  children  would  not  be  safe 
under  the  National  Board  1 — Well,  with  reference  to 
the  Protestant  children  we  kuow  it  is  the  principle  that 
no  reference  can  be  made  to  the  Bible  during  so  many 
hours  in  the  day.  I have  a document  in  my  pocket 
which  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  the  Bishops  of 
the  Irish  Church,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a 
long  time  ago  on  the  question  of  National  education, 
and  if  it  is  stated  that  Mrs.  Nicholson  held  strong 
prejudiced  views  on  the  subject  I may  add  that  a large 
number  of  the  clergy  also  held  strong  views  on  it. 

7455.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  Lord  Justice 
Naish  asks  whether  you  tliink  her  intentions  were  that 
the  school  should  not  be  opened  except  on  Sundays. 
If  you  think  she  intended  it  to  be  open  only  on  Sunday 
the  question  for  us  is  whether  having  regard  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford’s  lease,  we  ought  to  continue  that 
restriction.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  consistently  with  her  intentions  it  may  he 
utilised  on  week  days,  we  will  then  come  to  the  next 
question — on  what  terms  it  should  be  opened  as  a day 
school.  I would  require  as  a condition  of  opening  it 
as  a day  school,  that  every  child  who  came  into  it 
should  be  provided  with  free  Scriptural  instruction,  but 
I do  not  mean  by  free  Scriptural  instruction,  com- 
pulsory instruction  1—1  never  heard  her  express  any 
wish  as  to  the  use  of  it  as  a day  school. 

7456.  Dr.  Traill. — The  restriction  she  puts  on  the 
document  is  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  a day-school.  Do 
you  tliink  it  should  be  used  as  a day  school,  but  not 
under  the  National  Board  1 — I would  infer  that  from 
her  views  and  her  mind  on  the  subject. 

7457.  Was  her  mind  that  she  did  not  want  it  to  be 
a day  school  at  alii — Iknew  her  mind  as  to  the  National 
Board. 

7458.  Would  you,  as  a relative  of  hors,  think  that 
you  were  at  liberty  to  open  a day  school  hore  on  your 
own  terms  1 — Weil,  I would,  I think. 

7459.  But  if  you  were  to  open  it,  it  would  be  under 
the  Church  Education  Society  1 — It  would. 

7460.  Then  you  would  be  tearing  her  will  to  bits 
and  disregarding  her  intentions  1 — W ell,  I would  not 
do  it  without  getting  advice  on  the  subject. 

7461.  Whether  do  you  consider  it  a greater  evil  to 
leave  the  Church  children  receiving  National  School 
education  in  schools  under  the  management  of  other 
denominations,  without  their  own  clergyman  giving 
them  any  religious  instruction  except  on  Sundays,  or 
to  open  a school  here  in  which  their  clergyman  would 


have  access  to  every  child  1— That  is  not  the  point 
with  me.  * 

7462.  But  that  is  a very  important  point.  You 

have  admitted  that  you  would  yourself  go  against  Mrs. 
Nicholson’s  intentions,  provided  the  school  was  opened 
as  a day  school  on  your  own  terms — I understood  you 
to  say  that  most  distinctly  1 — I did.  J 

7463.  Now  which  do  you  think  would  more  carry 
out  Mrs.  Nicholson’s  wishes — that  the  children  should 
be  left  at  largo  without  any  religious  instruction  on  the 
week  days  or  come  here  and  be  instructed  day  by  day 
in  the  Scriptures ; which  do  you  say,  knowing  Mrs. 
Nicholson’s  ideas,  would  be  more  in  accordance  -with 
the  spirit  of  her  intentions — the  children  being  edu- 
cated here  under  their  own  minister  or  receiving  no 
religious  instruction  in  other  schools  in  Lisburn  i-I 
think  it  was  Mrs.  Nicholson’s  intention  that  the 
children  at  this  school  should  not  receive  instruction 
under  the  National  Board. 

7464.  But  it  is  admitted  now  that  the  children  are 
getting  no  religious  instruction  at  all  in  the  other 
schools — no  instruction  in  the  formularies  of  their 
Church — on  the  week  days,  and  I ask  you  whether 
Mrs.  Nicholson’s  intentions  would  not  be  carried  out 
better  with  a day  school  where  they  would  receive 
religious  instruction  every  day  1 — I think  they  should 
get  such  instruction  every  clay. 

7465.  Well,  every  Protestant  child  that  comes  here 
will  get  that  religious  instruction  according  to  the 
draft  scheme. 

7466.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  proposed 
scheme  there  is  a power  of  bringing  the  school  under 
the  National  Board.  There  certainly  ought  to  be  no 
provision  in  the  scheme  which  could  relieve  the  minister 
from  the  obligation  of  providing  daily  religious  and 
Scriptural  instruction  for  all  tiie  children  of  Ms  own 
denomination  and  for  all  others  willing  to  receive  it — 
we  should  make  it  obligatory  on  him  to  do  so  1 — But 
if  Roman  Catholics  were  to  come. 

7467.  Do  you  want  us  to  provide  for  wliat  may 
happen  if  the  sky  falls  1 

7468.  Dr.  Traill. — You  don’t  suppose  that  a priest 
would  send  them  hero  willingly  1 — No. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  school  is  to  be  used 
for  a Sunday  school  and  for  such  other  religious  meet- 
ings and  purposes  as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the 
roading,  teaching,  and  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  of  Protestant  truth.  Wo  therefore  need  not  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  children  coming. 


Rev.  Canon  Wm.  Dawson  Pounden  recalled. 


Rev..f-*non  7469.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
Wm.‘ Dawson  whether  during  the  time  Mrs.  Nicholson  lived  after 
Ponnden.  the  foundation  of  this  school  it  was  ever  used  as  a 
schoolhouse  on  week  days  1 — There  was  a night  school 
twice  in  the  week  in  it  for  a time,  and  the  young 
people  were  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  everyone 
was  taught  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

7470.  Dr.  Traill. — Were  you  Inoumbent  at  the 
time  1 — I was. 

7471.  Did  you  consider  that  to  be  forbidden  in  her 
will  1 — No,  I do  not  see  tlint. 

7472.  She  says  it  was  for  religious  meetings  1 — But 
she  mentioned  that  it  might  be  used  for  a day  school. 

Dr.  Traill. — Certainly  not 

7473.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  it  her  in- 
tention that  it  should  be  used  as  a day  school  1 — Yes, 
her  first  intention  was  a Sunday  school.  I said  I 
thought  it  was  a great  pity  it  could  not  be  used  as  a 
day  school,  and  she  said  she  would  put  a clause  in  her 
deed  to  enable  it  to  be  used  as  a day  school  on  the 
ground  that  the  children  should  be  taught  the 
Scriptures. 

7474.  If  that  were  carried  out  would  it  be  in 
accordanoe  with  her  intentions  1 — It  would,  but  there 
should  be  an  amendment  in  the  draft  scheme  that 


the  school  should  not  be  under  the  National  Board 
which  would  not  allow  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures 
absolutely. 

7475.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  allowing  it  abso- 
lutely 1 — It  would  allow  it  practically,  but  what  I 
proposed  was  that  it  should  be  under  the  Incumbent 
and  Church  management  with  Scriptural  instruction, 
not  necessarily  that  the  school  should  he  under  the 
Church  Education  Society.  In  the  future  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  National  Board  will  become  denomina- 
tional 

7476.  Then  you  wish  us  to  provide  for  opening. ft 
day  school  at  which  the  children  should  receivo 
religious  instruction  1 — If  it  is  a school  at  which  off 
the  children  woidd  receive  such  instruction. 

7477.  But  who  would  there  be  to  refuse  such  in- 
struction?— The  parents  of  any  Roman  Catholic 
children. 

7478.  Dr.  Traill.— Surely  no  Roman  Catholira 
would  be  coming  here  1 — I am  not  quite  sure,  I think 
there  would;  there  are  Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  other  National  schools  in  town. 

7479.  Suppose  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  children 
came  here  would  they  refuse  the  religious  education  >— 
I don’t  think  they  would. 
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7480.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  school  to  prevent  religious  education 
from  being  given  to  every  child  in  it  1—1  don’t  think 
the  proviso  in  the  will  could  be  carried  out  if  one 

^481.  The  deed  says: — “The  full,  Jree,  and  un- 
restricted use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  allowed 
to  every  child  would  not  the  Scriptures  be  freely 
open  to  all  1 — Not  if  the  parents  of  the  child  tells  it 
not.  _ _ _ 

7482.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then,  in  your 
view  would  it  be  free  Scriptural  instruction  to  instruct 
a child  whose  parents  forbade  the  child  to  get  it,  and 
when  the  child  did  not  want  to  take  it  7 — I don’t 
suppose  it  would,  but  the  schoolhouse  was  built  by 
Mrs.  Nicholson  as  ft  memorial  to  her  children  and  she 
wished  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  exclusion  of 
any  "hi  Id  that  ever  entered  the  school  from  receiving 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  She  wanted  to  have 
the  rule  so  strict  that  no  one  could  be  instructed  in  the 
school  that  did  not  receive  religions  instruction. 

7483.  Dr.  Traill. — The  proviso  is  that  “ the  fall 
free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should 
be  allowed  to  all  and  every  child  or  children  who  might 
receive  instruction  and  education  in  the  said  school 
from  time  to  time;’’  that  is  provided  for  in  the 
draft  scheme  1 — I say  not  with  the  word  “ allowed  ” 
there. 

7484.  You  want  to  put  it  that  the  Scriptures  should 
be  forced  on  every  child  1 — I think  that  the  Incumbent 
will  allow  free  Scriptural  instruction  to  every  child 
that  conies,  but  I do  not  think  he  can  do  it  without 
getting  permission. 

7485.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics  that 
this  permission  is  required,  but  the  chances  are 
Roman  Catholics  would  not  be  here  at  all ; you  want 
to  have  the  Scriptural  education  given  compulsorily 
even  to  them  in  this  school  1 — The  proviso  should  be 
in  that,  it  is  to  be  a Protestant  school. 

7486.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  draft  scheme 
says: — “The  Governors  shall  provide  religious  in- 
struction and  Scriptural  education  in  accordance  with 
Protestant  principles  and  doctrines  for  all  Protestant 
children  attending  the  said  school ; ” if  that  does  not 
make  it  a Protestant  school  I don’t  know  what  does. 
■Would  it  not  be  much  more  a Protestant  school  if 
receiving  children  under  this  clause  than  excluding 
them  from  religious  education  altogether  by  keeping 
the  place  shut  7— It  was  Mrs.  Nicholson’s  objection  to 
the  National  Board  that;  led  her  to  adopt  this  course, 
and  I said  to  her  that  perhaps  the  National  Board 
might  change  its  constitution. 

7487.  Dr.  Traill. — You  foresaw  what  is  very 
likely  to  happen,  but  until  that  has  happened  would 
you  exclude  the  children  from  getting  religious  in- 
struction every  day  7 — No,  but  I would  propose  a 
school  in  which  all  children  could  receive  religious 
instruction. 

7488.  How  many  schools  have  you  in  this  parish — 
not  in  your  own  parish,  but  in  this  parish  7 — There  is 
only  one  parish  in  Lisburn;  Christ  Church  is  a 
pastoral  district. 

7489.  Well,  in  this  district  how  many  schools  have 
you  7— Two. 

7490.  One  is  called  the  Free  School  and  the  other 
Linen  Hall-street  School. 

7491.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  manages 
the  Free  School  7 — A committee. 

7492.  How  are  they  appointed  1 — By  the  committee 
themselves ; one  or  two  vacancies  have  been  filled  up 
m that  way. 

7493.  They  are  appointed  by  co-option  7 — Yes. 

7494.  Dr.  Traill. — That  school  was  originally  built 
hy  private  subscription  7 — Yes. 

7495.  And  somo  funds  were  left  to  it  from  time  to 
tune  1 — Yes,  to  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Lis- 
burn. 

749G.  The  school  is  situated  in  tho  pastoral  district 
of  Christ  Church  7— Yes. 


7497.  Has  the  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church  a place  Sou.  l.  mr. 

on  the  Committee  1 — He  had  in  the  former  case,  but  I - — 

don't  think  there  was  any  change  since  Mr.  Moore  p°^Q1 

came.  . Poundou. 

7498.  He  is  not  on  the  committee  7 — Not  ex-officio. 

7499.  How  many  are  there  on  the  committee? — 

Mr.  M'Coll,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Mack,  and  I think 
another. 

7500.  Do  they  ever  meet?—  Not  often. 

7501.  What  religious  instruction  is  given  in  that 
school  1 — The  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  there  every 
day. 

7502.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  went  there 
to-day,  and  it  certainly  was  a melancholy  sight.  There 
was  only  one  child,  recently  promoted,  in  the  fifth 
class ; there  was  no  sixth  class.  Nine  children  were 
in  the  third  class ; the  bulk  of  the  school  were  in  the 
first  class,  receiving  most  rudimentary  instruction, 
and  there  was  only  one  poor  teacher  trying  to  struggle 
with  the  task  of  teaching  them  all,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  discover,  no  clergyman  gave  any  religious 
instruction  whatever  iu  the  place. 

7503.  Dr.  Traill. — The  other  school  was  worse — 
twenty-four  children  and  one  teacher?— It  was  estab- 
lished as  a sort  of  ragged  school. 

7504.  Neither  of  these  schools  appeared  to  have 
any  advanced  children  at  all  7 — I think  the  children 
are  taken  away  early  to  go  and  work  in  the  mills. 

7 505.  But  are  not  the  half-timers  required  to  attend 
school? — Yes. 

7506.  Why  do  they  not  take  to  those  schools  1 — 

I do  not  know. 

7507.  Those  children,  the  half  timers,  are  required 
to  get  their  education  in  a National  School ; they  are 
not  at  your  schools.  Does  that  not  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a National  school  here  7—1  did  not  know 
that  was  the  rule. 

7508.  Does  not  that  point  to  (he  necessity  of  having 
a National  School  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
children  7 — It  is  very  expedient,  no  doubt. 

7509.  Lord  Justice  Fitz-Gibbon. — Would  it  meet 
your  difficulty  if  we  gave  prominence  in  the  scheme  to 
the  absolute  obligation  of  giving  religious  instruction 
to  all  Protestant  children  attending,  and  also  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  manager  of  the  school,  the  clergyman 
of  the  Church,  to  provide  religious  instruction  daily  in 
the  school  7 Mrs.  Nicholson’s  object  was  to  promote 
“ Protestant  truth,"  and  what  Protestants  believe  to 
be  true  would  then  be  taught  in  her  school  to  every 
Protestant  ohild  7 — If  it  was  any  other  school  but  this 
one,  I would  consider  that  this  might  be  unobjection- 
able, but  this  proviso  was  put  in  in  order  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  such  a principle  being  laid  down. 

7510.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  that  proviso  was 
put  there  to  meet  the  case  of  one  Roman  Catholic  7 — 

It  was  to  meet  the  case  of  putting  it  under  the  National 
Board. 

7511.  Mrs.  Nicholson  had  not  Roman  Catholics  in 
her  mind  at  this  time  7 — I do  not  know. 

7512.  If  we  sec  that  Protestant  children  receive 
religious  instruction  are  we  not  carrying  out  her 
wishes.  Would  you  sacrifice  the  religiouB  education 
of  500  Protestant  children  on  the  chance  of  one 
Roman  Gatholio  child  coming  in  here,  keeping  two 
schools  like  the  -wretched  places  we  saw  here  to-day. 

We  found  them  in  a state  of  perfect  misery ; the  work- 
ing classes  are  not  satisfied  with  them.  Working  men 
came  forward  the  lost  day  we  sat  here,  and  said  they 
would  not  have  the  education  of  their  children  spoiled 
by  any  such  theory. 

7513.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Where  is  the 

£200  7 It  is  in  the  funds  in  the  name  of  the  three 

executors,  and  the  dividends  have  been  spent  up  to  the 
last  year  on  this  house.  I was  under  the  impression 
until  this  enquiry  came  on  that  it  was  as  the  trustee  I 
held  the  money,  and  I just  left  it  out  on  the  house. 

Last  year  Mr.  Chamberlain  laid  out  the  money  on  ven- 
tilators, and  then  there  was  the  insurance,  etc. 
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of  Down. 
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7514.  Dr.  Tbaill. — What  balance  is  there  to  the 
credit  now  ? — One  year. 

7515.  How  much  is  that  ? — £6. 

7516.  It  is  £200  exactly,  is  there  any  fractional 
sum '! — £200. 

7517.  She  gave  £200  to  be  invested  1 — Yes  ; it  was 
not  invested  at  first ; it  was  only  invested  of  late. 

7518.  That  is  in  the  name  of  the  three  executors  ? 
— Yes ; Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Seymour,  and  myself. 


7519.  Is  that  specific  sum  invested  in  stock  U. 
Yes. 

7520.  What  year  did  you  cease  to  be  incumbent}— 
1884 — three  years  ago. 

7521.  I suppose  you  can  easily  make  out  a balanoe 
sheet  1 — I can. 

7522.  And  pay  over  the  balance  to  Mr.  Moore}— 
Yes. 


The  Lord  Itishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromorc  examined. 


7523.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  formed 
any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Protestant  community  to  open  this  building 
as  a day  school  ? — Yes  ; that  it  would  be. 

7524.  Do  you  think  tills  school  is  necessary  1 — I 
do  ; under  existing  circumstances  it  is. 

7525.  Yon  have  heard  the  evidence  that  at  present 
the  children  of  your  church  get  religious  instruction 
only  on  Sundays  1 — Yes. 

7526.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  make  provision 
that  thoy  should  get  religious  instruction  here  daily  ? 
—Yes. 

7527.  Would  you  approve  of  that  ? — Yes. 

7528.  Would  your  lordship  have  auy  objection  to 
act  ns  a member  of  the  Governing  Body ; the  whole 
question  being  about  religious  instruction  it  would  be 
well  to  have  some  authority  to  look  up  to  1 — I cannot 
answer  that  question  at  present ; the  matter  is  only 
brought  under  ray  attention  now.  I do  not  know 
who  the  Governing  Body  may  be. 

7529.  What  is  your  opiuion  regarding  the  Govern- 
ing Body  1 — My  opiuion  would  be  largely  that  of  Mr. 
Moore. 

7530.  Whether  would  it  be  better  to  have  the 
churchwardens  or  a couple  of  parishioners  specially 
selected  1 — I should  prefer  the  churchwardens. 

7531.  They  change  every  year? — You  must  specify 
how  the  others  are  to  bo  appointed. 

7532.  One  of  them  might  bo  appointed  by  the 


incumbent  and  the  other  by  the  select  vestry  1— The 
select  vestry  is  a fluctuating  body. 

7533.  But  it  elects  one  of  the  churchwardens, 
usually  changing  every  year,  while  the  select  vestry 
remains  almost  entirely  the  same,  ancl  could  elect  a 
suitable  Governor  annually. 

7534.  Dr.  Traill. — If  Mr.  Moore  hid  the  selection 
of  a layman  out  of  the  select  vestry  would  you  hint 
it  advisable  that  the  curate  should  be  an  ex  officio 
Governor,  and  be  put  on  the  Governing  Body  as  well 
as  the  rector  as  he  is  also  a member  of  the  select 
vestry  ? — Yes,  I would  be  satisfied  with  the  curate. 

7535.  It  is  important  to  have  on  the  governing 
body  either  five  or  seven  so  that  the  chairman  should 
be  the  odd  member? — Yes,  and  have  the  casting 
vote. 

7536.  If  he  had  the  casting  vote  and  the  selection 
of  one  layman  lie  would  have  the  whole  affair  in  his 
pocket,  if  there  were  only  three  Governors. 

7537.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  might  meet 
Mr.  Moore’s  wishes  if  wo  hod  tire  Bishop  and  incum- 
bent ex  officio,  and  allowed  the  incumbent  to  nominate 
one  other  mom  her;  that  would  give  him  three,  the 
select  vestry  or  tho  general  vestry  might  appoint 
two  more ; that  would  make  five ; and  if  there  was 
any  difference  of  opinion  among  the  four  they  could 
call  in  tho  Bishop  ? — As  to  the  appointment  of  that 
individual  I am  not  prepared  to  say  anything. 


Walter  T.  Slannus , d.l.,  sworn,  ancl  examined. 


7538.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiIbon. — You  wore  agent 
for  tho  estate  at  tho  time  the  site  for  tho  schoolhouso 
was  granted? — I was. 

7539.  Can  you  give  ue  the  views  of  the  grantor  as 
to  the  school  ? — Well  it  was  mainly  for  a Sunday 
school,  hut  there  never  was  any  intention  to  prevent 
its  being  a day  school  during  the  week. 

7540.  You  moan  as  regards  the  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford?— Yea,  and  also  as  regards  Mrs.  Nicholson;  she 
was  a most  excellent  woman  ; a good  Church  woman, 
hut  I don’t  tliink  she  was  a supporter  of  the  National 
Board. 

7541.  I tliink  it  is  quite  clear  she  was  not  ? — Hod 
she  lived  any  length  of  time  she  might  have  changed 
her  opinions.  Mr.  Seymour  mentioned  that  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  were  at  one  time  against  the 
National  Board,  and  even  mentioned  that  the  Lord 
Primate  was  opposed  to  it,  but  every  one  of  those 
Bishops  came  round  to  the  National  Board,  and  the 
Lord  Primate  himself  was  a supporter  of  it  before  he 
died.  I behove  that  Mrs.  Nicholson  being  a very 
sensible  woman  would  not  have  allowed  her  feelings 
againtthe  National  Board  to  interfere  with  the  opening 
of  a day  school  in  this  building  provided  proper  religious 
instruction  were  given  to  the  children. 

7542.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  have  a 
day-school  here  ? — I do  ; most  advantageous.  I don’t 
think  there  is  a town  in  Ireland  in  which  there  is  a 
greater  deficiency  as  regards  the  teaching  of  the 
humbler  classes.  There  is  a school  at  my  gate,  just 
opposite  there,  and  there  are  a few  children  attending 
it.  There  is  a school-master  who  I believe  is  very 


willing  to  do  his  duty  if  properly  paid,  but  from 
inquiries  I made,  I find  there  are  no  funds.  It  is 
worked  by  tho  Church  Education  Society.  I have 
spokou  to  tho  Incumbent  myself  on  several  occasions 
as  to  the  want  of  education  for  tho  children  of  the 
town.  Tho  children  are  running  about  the  streets  of 
tho  town  without  receiving  any  education  and  from 
convereations  I had  with  the  Rector  of  Lisburn,  I 
tliink  that  he  doos  not  icel  justified  in  starting  the 
school  under  the  National  Board.  1 have  discussed 
the  subject  with  him  from  time  to  time,  and  he  say3 
that  his  principles  won’t  allow  him  to  place  the  school 
under  the  National  Board.  The  school  is  managed 
by  a Committee ; I was  one  of  them  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  but  I was  absent  from , Lisburn 
some  time  since,  and  I think  there  are  now  only  three 
or  four  who  were  members  of  tho  Committee  at  that 
time. 

7543.  Dr.  Traill. — When  you  were  on  the  Com- 

mittee who  were  the  trustees  ? — I could  not  answer 
that.  . 

7544.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a good  school 

established  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  utilize  the 
funds  here?— I think  if  there  was  a good  school 
established,  and  put  under  the  National  Board  there 
would  be  sufficient  children  to  fill  both  schools,  and 
tliink  it  is  a crying  shamo  to  have  these  two  hue 
buildings  empty  all  through  the  week.  I 
every  other  religious  denomination  in  Lisburn  lias  i 
own  schook.  D 

7545.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Are  there  Roman 

Catholic  National  Schools  ? — Yes.  „ 

7546.  Large  enough  to  supply  their  wants  i— 
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I have  heard  of  no  complaints,  but  they  have  one 
close  to  their  chapel,  and  I think  it  a very  great 
hardship  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
which  as  you  have  heard,  are  equal  to  the  population 
of  all  the  others  put  together,  have  no  place  to  educate 
their  children  in.  You  are  well  aware  that  whatever 
school  children  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  they  think 
is  connected  with  their  religious  persuasion,  and  when 
there  is  such  a large  religious  body  as  the  Church  of 
Ireland  in  Lisburn  there  should  be  an.  arrangement 
for  them  to  educate  their  own  children. 

7547.  What  Church  Schools  are  there  in  Lisburn  ? 


— I might  say  there  aro  no  schools  except  the  Sunday 
schools.  There  is  a school  up  by  here  which  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  be  called  a school  for  it  is  nearly  empty. 

7548.  Dr.  Traill. — The  population  of  Lisburn  at 
last  census  was  as  follows  : — Roman  Catholics,  2,305  ; 
Church  of  Ireland,  5,223  ; Presbyterians,  2,302  ; all 
other  denominations,  865  ? — I think  the  children  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  are  entitled  to  a good  school 
instead  of  being  scattered  here  and  there,  and  the 
great  majority  of  them  running  wild  through  the 
streets. 


Jolrn  Ruddy  sworn  and  examined. 


7549.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  evidence 
do  you  wish  to  give  ? — I wish  to  speak  relative  to 
the  governing  body  of  the  school.  I know  a good 
deal  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Christ  Church, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  congregation  aud  of  most  of 
the  Vestry  is  that  there  should  be  a large  Governing 
Body.  They  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  clergy- 
man and  his  two  churchwardens  and  the  bishop 
behind ; they  do  not  pin  their  faith  to  the  clergy  at 
all.  You  are  aware  that  the  Incumbent  has  the 
appointing  of  one  of  the  churchwardens  and  that  the 
congregation  has  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the 
other.  I think  two  members  of  the  Governing  Body 
should  be  taken  from  the  Vestry  in  addition  to  the 
two  churchwardens.  The  churchwardens  would  be 
appointed  irrespective  of  the  Bchool,  and  they  change 
every  year,  and  there  is  nobody  so  good  a governor  as 
those  who  attend  year  after  year. 


7550.  Dr.  Traill. — If  Mr.  Moore  were  to  select 
one  of  your  vestry,  and  the  vestry  selected  two  more, 
and  you  had  the  bishop  at  the ' head  of  the  whole,  do 
you  think  all  would  work  well  together? — Yes;  I 
think  the  congregation  would  approve  of  the  whole 
thing. 

7551.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  want  of 
education  ? — I think  it  is  very  much  required. 

7552.  And  you  think  a day  school  here  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  Lisburn? — I am  quite  satisfied 
of  that,  and  I think  so  is  everyone  in  the  congre- 
gation. 

7553.  Are  yon  aware  of  that  arrangement  as  to 
half-time  girls  which  I mentioned  already  ? — Yes. 

7554.  And  therefore  they  have  to  go  to  National 


Thomas  Beggs  examined. 


7555.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
wish  to  mention  1 — As  one  of  the  working  classes  I 
would  have  more  faith  in  a governing  body  being 
composed  of  the  incumbent  and  two  churchwardens, 
and  two  taken  from  the  select  vastly,  for  this  reason 
— I,  as  a working  man,  could  go  and  speak  to  the 
select  vestrymen,  when  I could  not  approach  Mr. 
Moore  on  all  occasions. 

7556.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  not  ? — The  members  of 
the  congregation  would  be  more  readily  got  at. 

7557.  Are  you  not  a member  of  his  congregation  ? 
—No,  I am  a member  of  Canon  Pounden’s  congrega- 
tion. 

7558.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  do  you 
send  your  children  to  school  ? — I have  sent  my  chil- 
dren to  a school  connected  with  the  National  Board 
for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  and  would  send  them 
nowhere  else,  and  I think  it  would  be  the  greatest 
boon  that  could  be  given  to  the  children  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  in  Lisburn  if  this  school  were  placed  under 
the  N ational  Board.  Hitherto  we  have  had  no  schools 
to  send  our  children  to  except  schools  under  the  Pres- 
byterians, or  the  Chapel,  or  the  Methodists ; the  fact 
is  simply  this,  that  it  shows  other  people  have  more 
faith  m their  clergy  than  we  have.  If  this  school 
were  utilized  as  a National  school  we  would  have  some 
place  to  send  them  to.  As  to  the  Free  School  I would 
not  send  any  child  to  it  I was  taught  myself  at  a 
school  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  I 
know  very  well  the  sort  of  education  given  there. 
Since  I was  married  I hod  to  go  to  a night  school  to 
get  any-  little  education  I have.  I have  no  faith  what- 
ever in  the  education  given  at  those  schools,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  certificate  of  proficiency  given 
to  “ half-timers  ” cannot  he  given  from  those,  schools. 

7559.  Dr.  Traill. — If  there  is  a National  School 
m the  neighbourhood  the  inspectors  require  them  to 
go 'there? — Yes;  out  of  a population  of  12,500,  I 
‘■“ink,  about  the  half  belong  to  the  Church  of  Ireland, 

, it  is  a crying  shame  that  years  and  years  ago  they 
P j0t  R school  of  their  own  under  the  National 

oard,  and  only  for  Canon  Pounden  and  others  who 


blocked  the  way,  we  would  have  had  these  schools 
and  our  children  would  not  have  been  kept  back.  I 
say  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
tins  town  for  the  education  they  provided  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Lisburn. 

7560.  You  would  not  like  to  have  young  children 
kept  back  in  the  race  of  life  for  want  of  education  ? — 
No,  I would  not. 

7561.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  now,  I 
think,  heard  the  views  of  all  parties,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  unanimous  opinion  that  it  would  be  greatly  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Church  children  of  the  place  that 
there  should  be  a day  school  here  as  well  as  a Sunday 
school.  We  must  give  greater  prominence  to  the 
intentions  of  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  provide  that  the 
education  to  be  given  shall  be  a Protestant  and 
Soriptural  education,  and  that  this  education  shall  he 
freely  open  to  all  children  who  attend  this  school.  It 
is  certain  that  none  but  Protestant  children  will  attend 
this  school,  and  the  scheme  will  provide  for  giving  full 
effect  to  her  intentions  as  to  all  such  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  site  and 
building  which  Lord  Hertford  and  she  provided,  during 
the  day,  We  will  deal  with  the  matter  upon  these 
principles,  and  if  the  scheme  does  not  commend  itserf 
to  all  parties,  it  will  be  open  to  them  to  appeal  against 
our  opinions,  but  as  we  tlnhk  it  would  be  a great  benefit 
to  the  locality  to  have  this  plaue  available  for  the  in 
struction  of  Protestant  children,  under  their  own  clergy 
men,  we  cannot  keep  it  shut  up  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday,  As  to  the  Governing  Body,  that  is  a matter 
of  detail.  There  are  several  proposals  which  wo  will 
consider ; we  wish  we  could  have  the  Incumbent  and 
some  members  of  bis  congregation  specially  selected  as 
taking  an  interest  in  the  school,  and  that  they  should 
have  the  Bishop  to  refer  to,  but  we  cannot  force  that 
upon  the  Bishop.  We  will  revise  the  draft  schema  on 
these  lines,  and  submit  it  to  the  Lord  lieutenant  in 
Council,  and  if  it  is  hereafter  decided  that  this  building 
must  lie  idle  for  six.  days  out  of  the  seven,  we  cannot 
help  it. 

The  inquiry  then  concluded. 

2 N 


Nob.  i,  lasr. 

Walter  T. 

S (annus,  u.L. 


John  Ruddy 


Thomas  Beggs- 
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PUBLIC  SITTING— SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1887. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Commission,  23  Nassau- street. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Akthony  Traill,  Esq., 
t.t.ti  m.d.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.r.,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murpht,  Junr. 
were  in  attendance. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AND  THE  COULSON  BEQUEST. 

Stephen  Honan,  Esq.,  e.l.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Weldon,  and  Co.),  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

Alderman  V.  B.  Dillon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor,  m.p.,  represented  the  Dublin  Corporation. 
Mr.  Walken-,  Solicitor,  appeared  for  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Ward,  one  of  the  trustees 
and  executors  of  Miss  Coulson’s  will. 

Sir  Francis  IF.  Brady,  Bart.,  q.c.  ; Sir  Thomas  Jonee,  p.r.ila.  ; Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  Mus.  Doc. ; and  Mr. 
George  Cree,  represented  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music. 

There  were  also  present : — Sir  George  B.  Owens,  j.p.  ; Robert  Sexton,  J.p. ; William  Beniltam  ; D.'B.  Dunne, 
lld.  ; B.  S.  Mecredy  ; T.  R.  G.  Josi,  Mub.  D. ; Joseph  Smith,  Mus.  D.  ; Brendon  Rogers;  E.  Houghton; 
James  Creed  Meredith,  ll.d.  ; and  James  W.  Drury , m.a. 


7562.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — It  may  simplify 
matters  and  save  time  in  the  end,  if  I mention  shortly 
how  the  case  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music 
and  the  Coulson  Bequest  comes  before  us  to-day, 
recalling  what  has  already  been  done  in  the  matter. 
On  Maroh  16,  1S8G,  we  held  a public  sitting,  at 
which  the  Dublin  Municipal  Corporation,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Coulson  Will,  and  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music  wore  all  represented  ; and  at  'which 
we  proposed  to  take  evidence  with  a view  to  framing 
a scheme  for  the  joint  administration  of  the  Oonlson 
bequest,  and  of  the  existing  endowments  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music.  At  the  opening  of  our  pro- 
ceedings Mr.  Ronan,  for  the  Commissioners  of  Charit- 
able Donations  and  Bequests,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  proceedings  were  already  pending  in  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court  for  the  settlement  of  a 
scheme  for  the  management  of  the  Coulson  bequest. 
These  proceedings  were  not  conversant  with  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music,  which,  I presume,  was  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  It 
was  then  stated  to  us,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation, 
that,  having  regard  to  the  terms  of  Miss  Coulson’s 
will,  under  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  the  executors 
of  her  will  were  charged  with  carrying  out  the  trusts, 
the  Corporation,  in  conference  with  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  had  appointed  at 
committee  of  their  body  to  act  with  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  trustees  of  the  will  in 
applying  to  the  Coui*t  of  Chancery,  and  that  the 
proceedings  in  Chancery,  which  were  necessarily 
limited  to  the  Coulson  bequest,  were  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
as  petitioners  at  the  joint  request  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Academy.  As  the  parties  were 
all  in  attendance,  we  took  evidence  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Academy  and  the  administration  of 
the  Coulson  bequest,  in  order  to  advance  the 
matter  as  far  as  we  could,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  a case  in  which  we  could  with  propriety 
exercise  the  powers  of  our  Act,  but  we  felt  that 
we  ought  not  to  carry  our  proceedings  further  while 
those  in  Chancery  were  ako  in  progress.  We 
accordingly  allowed  the  matter  to  stand  over  for  the 


purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing the  Chancery  proceedings  might  not  bo 
obviated  by  our  undertaking  the  settlement  of  a joint 
scheme  for  both  endowments.  We  afterwards  received 
a letter  from  Mr.  Oree,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  on  June  1,  1886 — informing  us 
that  the  proceedings  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court 
were  adjourned  for  a fortnight,  on  the  application  of 
counsel  for  the  Corporation,  with  a view  to  the 
resumption  of  the  inquiry  before  us ; but  in  a second 
letter,  dated  June  3,  1886,  Mr.  Cree  informed  us 
that  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  clearly  whether  the 
adjournment  was  granted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  with. 
a view  of  giving  time  to  proceed  with  the  inquiry 
before  our  Commission,  as  a difference  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  ground  of  the  adjournment.  Wo 
accordingly  set  the  case  down  again  for  June  7, 
1886,  when  Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c.,  appeared  for  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  Mr.  Maxwell  for  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  it  appeared  un- 
certain whether  the  Vice-Chancellor  had  postponed  the 
proceedings  with  a view  to  our  preparing  a draft 
scheme,  and  we,  therefore,  felt  that  we  could  not  with 
due  respect  to  him  proceed  to  draw  it  up  until  the  pro- 
ceedings before  him  had  reached  some  definite  conclu- 
sion ; but  we  saw  no  reason  why  we  should  not  continue 
the  inquiry  and  hear  the  views  of  the  Corporation  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  subject,  especially 
as  regarded  the  Academy  itself;  and  accordingly  a 
number  of  witnesses  were  examined — Sir  Francis 
Brady,  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  others. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  evidence  the  matter  stood 
adjourned  generally  to  await  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Chancery,  and  so  the  case  has  stood 
since.  On  December  9,  1886,  we  got  a letter 
from  the  Town  Clerk,  with  “ the  request  that,  now 
that  the  proceedings  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  are 
at  an  end,  the  Commissioners  will  be  pleased  to 
resume  the  proceedings  for  the  settlement  of  a scheme, 
and  sending  copies  of  a proposed  scheme  framed  at  a 
conference  between  the  Committee  and  the  Council  of 
the  Aoademy.  On  receipt  of  that  letter,  we,  on 
December  11,  1886,  ordered: — “That  the  Town 
. Clerk  be  informed  that  his  letter  will  receive  attention 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  but  that  in  consequence 
the  number  of  draft  schemes  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
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tion  it  is  impossible  for  the  Commissioners  at  present 
to  fix  a date  for  resuming  the  consideration  of  the 
natter.”  Nothing  more  was  done  until  November 
1 1887,  when  we  got  a further  letter  from  the 
Town  Clerk  asking  us  to  inform  the  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  which  had  charge  of  the  matter  at  what 
time  we  would  be  prepared  to  take  it  up.  As  they 
had  patiently  waited  for  nearly  a year  we  thought  the 
least  we  could  do  was  to  fix  this  sitting,  giving  three 
weeks’  notice  to  all  parties  concerned.  That  is  the  way 
the  matter  now  stands,  and  the  gentlemen  present 
will  remember  that  we  have  already  taken  a body  of 
•evidence  about  their  wishes  in  tho  matter,  that  we  have 
also  got  a draft  scheme  lodged  as  the  joint  proposal,  as 
I understand,  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  that  we  also  have  a report  from  the 
Corporation  dealing  with  the  subject.  I believe  that 
since  the  matter  was  last  before  us  a scheme  has 
been  settled  in  Chancery  for  the  administration  of 
the  Coulson  bequest;  that  deals  with  only  a part 
of  the  subject-matter  open  to  our  consideration, 
but  we  ought  first  to  know  how  far  the  settlement  of 
that  scheme  affects  the  views  previously  laid  before  us. 

7663.  Mr.  Roncm,  b.l. — I am  instructed  to  appear 
here  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  aud  what  I have  to  do  is 
very  simple  and  very  short.  I called  attention,  on  the 
last  occasion  I attended  here,  to  the  fact  that  the  "Vice- 
Chancellor  had  this  matter  before  him,  and  had  re- 
ferred it  to  Chambers,  and  that  under  those  circum- 
stances it  would  be  only  proper  for  you  to  stay  your 
hand.  I then  stated  that  it  would  be  indecent  and 
improper  to  have  any  conflict  between  this  tribunal 
and  the  High  Court  of  Justice ; and  I called  attention 
to  what  amounted  to  a legislative  declaration.  I 
refer  to  the  02nd  Section  of  the  32nd  and  33rd  of 
Victoria  for  that.  That  section  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  statute  constituting  your  Commission. 
Therefore,  when  we  find  in  England,  where  both 
tribunals  have  jurisdiction,  that  the  statute  says  the 
Court  shall  not  go  on,  and  when  we  find  no  such  state- 
ment in  the  corresponding  Irish  statute,  it  means 
that  the  Court  is  to  proceed,  and  by  implication  that 
the  Commissioners  are  not.  Now,  what  has  taken 
place  1 A draft  scheme  was  brought  in  before  the 
Vice-Chancellor — a draft,  it  was  alleged,  of  a joint 
scheme  which  has  been  just  handed  in,  was  furnished 
by  the  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Corporation, 
and  was  brought  before  the  Vice-Oli; incellor.  The 
Corporation  were  represented  on  that  occasion,  tho 
Academy  of  Music  was  represented,  and  the  trustees 
of  Coulson’s  will  were  represented;  and  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties,  and  after  a long  discussion, 
a careful  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  draft,  after 
frequent  adjournments  for  further  consideration  of 
different  points,  a Bcheme  was  prepared  and  settled 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  the  29th  of  July,  1886, 
and  confirmed  on  the  8th  of  August,  188C.  That 
scheme  was  prepared  and  confirmed  for  the  further 
regulation  of  the  Coulson  bequest  with  the  assent  of 
the  Corporation,  with  the  assent  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  trustees  of  Miss 
Coulson’s  will.  That  scheme  having  been  so  settled 
has  been  in  operation  since.  It  has  hardly  had  a fair 
trial,  and  what  I submit  now  on  behalf  of  the  Coqi- 
uussionera  of  Charitable  Donations  is  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  having  jurisdiction  over  this  matter,  the 
law  prescribes  that  the  Court  is  to  go  on;  and  that 
tins  Commission  is  to  stay  its  hand.  On  these  grounds 
I am  instructed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  to  protest  on  their  part 
against  any  such  interference  on  the  part  of  this 
Commission. 

7564.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Allow  me  to  ask 
Mns‘ t^a  aPP^es  *°  ^ Royal  Irish  Academy  of 

Mr.  Ronan. — The  Coulson  bequest  is  what  I am 
e&“afi  ^th,  and  on  the  short  grounds  I have  stated 


I protest  against  any  further  scheme  being  entertained 
than  that  adopted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  I have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music, 
or  how  far  you  may  deal  with  that ; but  so  far  as  you 
contemplate  dealing  with  the  Coulson  bequest,  I am 
instructed  to  respectfully  protest. 

7565.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — I think  you  ought 
first  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  we  purpose  dealing 
with  it 

'Mr.  Reman. — I am  only  instructed  as  to  the 
Coulson  bequest,  and  I protest  against  your  dealing 
with  that. 

7566.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — Allow  me  to  ask 
you  what  you  are  protesting  against — for  you  seem 
to  be  protesting  against  a Sling  we  have  not  as  yet 
touched  on  at  all.  The  notice  of  this  sitting,  which 
you  received  from  our  secretary,  was  in  these  tei-ms : — 
“I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioner's  to  state  that 
“ in  consequence  of  a communication  from  the  Town 
“ Clerk  of  Dublin  requesting  the  Commissioners  to 
“ state,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee  of  the 
“ Dublin  Corporation,  having  carriage  of  the  matter 
“ of  the  above  named  endowment,  at  what  time  they 
“ would  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  same,  the  Com- 
“ missioners  have  appointed  a sitting  to  be  held  here 
“on  Saturday,  November  26th,  at  11  o’clock,  to 
“ consider  the  preparation  of  a draft  scheme  for  the 
“ future  government  and  management  o£  this  endow- 
“ ment.”  I camiot  uso  stronger  language  than  I did 
on  former  occasions  to  express  my  sense  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  asking  us  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  by  any  other  judge,  of  a 
jurisdiction  which  the  law  has  vested  in  him.  But 
we  also  have  a jurisdiction  to  exercise,  and  we  must 
do  it  to  the  best  of  our  judgment ; and  as  I understand 
the  proposal  brought  before  us  is  one  which  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  had  no  power  to  entertain,  namely,  one 
for  a joint  administration  of  these  two  endowments. 
Wo  have  already  expressed  our  unwillingness  to 
meddle  with  the  Coulson  Charity  alone,  as  it  has  been 
dealt  with  in  Chancery  by  a tribunal  qualified  to  deal 
with  it.  Accordingly,  though  pressed  to  deal  with 
the  whole  scheme,  we  allowed  the  matter  to  stand 
over  os  long  as  the  Vice-Chancellor  thought  it  right 
to  continue  his  proceedings,  and  I may  say  for  myself 
that  I have  no  intention  of  reopening  what  he  has 
done,  or  of  doing  the  same  thing  over  again.  There- 
fore, I have  asked  the  parties  to  inform  us  to  what 
extent  the  position  of  affairs  has  been  changed  by  tbe 
Vice-Chancellor's  scheme.  At  the  same  time,  I think 
you  must  see  that  your  objections  do  not  apply  to  our 
settling  a scheme  now  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
of  Music,  and  for  its  endowments,  and  for  the  dis- 
charge of  its  functions  regarding  the  Coulson  bequest. 

1 have  not  read  the  Chancery  scheme,  nor  do  I know 
that  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  is  mixed  up 
in  it  at  all ; but  wo  can’t  refuse  to  exercise  our  com- 
prehensive powers  for  tho  benefit  of  the  Academy, 
boenuse  a scheme  has  been  settled  in  Chancery  for  the 
separate  administration  of  the  Coulson  Fund. 

Mr.  Reman. — When  the  matter  was  before  the 
Vice-Chancellor  the  question  was  discussed  before 
him. 

7567.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  question 
was  discussed! 

Mi'.  Reman. — The  question  I am  dealing  with;  and, 
therefore,  I respectfully  submit  you  should  stay  your 
hand.  I have  no  instructions  to  listen  to  any  evi- 
dence for  your  proposed  scheme.  My  sole  instruc- 
tions are  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  to  protest  against 
interference  of  any  sort  with  tho  scheme  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor. 

7568.  Mr.  DiUon. — As  you  are  in  the  humour  for 
protesting,  I may  mention  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  statement  by  Mr.  Ronan  that  the  Corporation 
assented  to  tho  scheme  before  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
On  the  contrary,  they  protested  against  the  Vice- 
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aVw.au,  1H87.  Chancellor  proceeding  with  it.  They  appeared  by 
- — counsel  for  that  purpose,  and  asked  for  several 
adjournments,  iu  order  to  settle  a comprehensive 
scheme.  They  always  considered  that  the  scheme 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor  would  be  only  a partial 
settlement  of  the  matter.  I have  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Corporation,  at  which  instructions 
were  given  to  protest  against  the  Vice-Chancellor 
carrying  out  the  scheme,  and  to  ask  him  to  leave  it 
•with  this  Commission.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  for 
reasons  that  are  best  known  to  himself,  thought  fit 
to  settle  wliat  the  Corporation  considers  a very  iu  ■ 
complete  arrangement.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  on 
the  31st  ot  May,  1886,  informed  the  Corporation 
that  they  would  not  oppose  an  adjournment  in 
view  of  a comprehensive  scheme  hoing  submitted  to 
this  Commission,  showing  that  they  were  in  favour 
of  that  being  done ; and  this  protest  comes  now  by 
surprise  upon  us.  The  Town  Clerk  asked  the  Com- 
missioners of  Bequests  by  letter,  previous  to  the 
meeting  last  Monday,  to  inform  him  what  course 
they  would  take ; but  they  had  not  the  courtesy  to 
reply. 

7569.  Mr.  Ronan. — I think  there  was  a misunder- 
standing. What  I said  was  that  the  scheme  was 
settled  with  their  own  consent,  and  Sir  George  Owens 
and  others  were  appointed  the  Corporation  trustees. 

7570.  Mr.  Dillon. — "When  the  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  saw  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  determined 
to  settle  a scheme  in  spite  of  their  repeated  protest, 
they  did  what  they  were  absolutely  bound  to  do — but 
they  did  it  perfectly  xmwillingly — they  nominated 
three  members  of  their  body  'to  represent  them.  But 
that  can’t  be  taken  down  as  evidence  of  a consent. 
On  the  contrary,  as  I said  before,  tliey  repeatedly 
protested  before  the  Vice-01  umcellor. 

7571.  Mi’.  Ronan. — Mr.  Walker,  the  solicitor  for 
the.  trustees  of  the  will  is  hero — will  you  ask  him  to 
say,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  will,  if  he  endorses 
the  views  I liuve  just  stated! 

7572.  Mr.  Dillon. — I am  sorry  to  have  to  protest 
again.  Mr.  Walker  appears  for  the  trustees  of  the  will, 
and  he  cannot  possibly  do  bo  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

7673.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — I have  looked  over  tho 
Vice-Chancellor’s  scheme,  and  the  substance  of  it 
appears  to  bo  that  trustees  are  appointed,  and  sure 
given  power  to  expend  some  portion  of  Capitol  in  pro- 
viding premises  iu  which  to  afford  musical  instruction 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  respectable  Irish  parents, 
and  to  provide  furniture.  They  ore  at  liberty  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  purpose  of  affording  this  musical  in- 
struction. You  cannot  say  that  by  the  settlement  of 
that  scheme,  dealing  with  the  Coulson  bequest,  the 
hands  of  this  Commission  are  tied  up  from  dealing 
•with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music.  It  is  not 
that  we  have  not  power  to  do  it,  but  we  are  bound  to 
deal  with  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music ; they 
have  applied  to  us  to  do  so,  and,  without  saying  that 
we  would  alter  tho  scheme  settled  in  Chancery,  how 
are  we  prevented  dealing  with  it  1 

Mr.  Ronan. — My  instructions  are  to  protest  against 
you  doing  so.  These  are  my  only  instructions. 

7574.  Lord  J ustice  Naish. — Is  your  protest  against 
our  dealing  with  the  Coulson  bequest,  or.  against  our 
dealing  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music, 
in  which  is  involved  the  administration  of  the  Coulson 
bequest? 

Mr.  Ronan. — I have  no  instructions  whatever 
beyond  what  I tell  you. 

7575.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  administra- 
tion of  the  Coulson  beqiieat  is  a thing  in  which  the 
Academy  of  Music  is  interested.  It  is  air  institution 
which  comes  within  our  Act,  and  I wish  you  to  tell 
me  what  is  the  application  of  your  protest  to 'the 
settlement  of  a scheme  for  the  endowment  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music.  What- 


ever may  be  the  connection  of  that  Academy  with  th 
Coulson  bequest,  the  position  of  the  Academy  toward! 
that  bequest  will  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment of  our  scheme. 

7576.  Mr.  Ronan. — It  is  perfectly  plain  inthefaceof 
tho  trust  that  the  trustees  of  the  Coulsou  bequest  have 
certain  powers  of  dealing  with  this  provision,  and  no 
matter  what  modification  this  Commission  may  mate 
it  will  not  alter  the  constitution  of  the  body  that  the 
Vice-Chancellor  appointed  to  deal  with  Misa  Coulaon's 
money. 

7577.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you 
apply  that  observation,  or  bow  can  wo  give  effect  to 
your  objection  unless  we  refuse  to  deal  at  all  with  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  so  refuse  them 
the  benefits  of  our  Act,  to  which  they  are  entitled 
and  for  which  they  have  applied. 

Mr.  Ronan. — The  question  is  that  the  Academy  of 
Music  is  to  appoiut  three  trustees,  and  your  modifying 
the  constitution  of  the  Academy  will  prevent  diem 
appointing  these  gentlemen.  J fail  to  see  the  difference. 

7578.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Surely  that  is  a 
difficulty  that  will  not  arise  until  we  discuss  the  pro- 
vision in  our  scheme  for  appointing  the  trustees  in 
question. 

Mr.  Ronan. — Quite  so. 

7579.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  you  wantto 
stop  us  altogether  by  protesting  at  the  beginning 
against  our  doing  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Ronan. — I would  stop  you  dealing  with  tho 
Coulson  bequest ; and  I would  ask  you  now  to  take 
me  as  objecting  to  your  settling  a scheme  for  the 
Coulson  bequest.  My  instructions  are  that  a scheme 
has  been  settled  by  a competent  authority,  that  it 
has  not  had  a fair  tidal  yet,  and  it  should  not  be 
interfered  with  until  it  has  had  a fair  trial. 

Counsel  then  retired. 

7580.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Though  Mr. 
Ronan  Inis  retired,  it  is  only  right  for  mo  to  say  that 
his  objections  apply  only  to  a small  part  of  our  duty 
in  this  matter,  and,  so  far  as  they  apply,  will  receive 
full  consideration.  Wo  wish  to  hear  the  views  of  the 
parties  interested  in  tho  settlement  of  a scheme  for 
the  joint  management  of  the  Academy  of  Music  and 
the  Coulson  bequest,  but  so  far  as  that  scheme  would 
nffect  tho  disposal  of  tho  Coulson  bequest,  we  will 
consider  ourselves  bound,  as  a matter  of  due  respect 
for  the  high  authority  of  tho  Vice-Chancellor,  not 
unnecessarily  to  depart  from  any  provision  of  the 
Cluuicevy  scheme.  At  the  same  time  the  existence  of 
that  scheme  will  not  debar  the  institution  concerned 
from  the  benefits  of  a joint  management  which  we 
alone  have  jurisdiction  to  provide. 

Sir  Francis  W.  Brady , Bart. — As  representing  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  perhaps  you 
would  allow  me  at  tliis  early  stage  to  say  that  the 
Academy  of  Music  and  the  Corporation  ary  perfectly 
in  accord  on  this  question.  Wo  have  had  many  dis- 
cussions about  it,  and  are  agreed,  except  upon  one  or 
two  minor  points,  which  we  will  leave  yon  to  decide. 
Subject  to  that,  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  Cor- 
poration, and  Colonel  Ward’s  representatives  have 
agreed.  I may  also  say  that  substantially  the  scheme 
we  agreed  upon  is  the  same  as  the  Vice-Chancellors 
scheme.  It  may  vary  in  some  little  details,  but  in 
nothing  more  than  trifling  details.  The  Academy  of 
Music  being  interested  in.  having  the  fund  properly 
applied,  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  cither  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  scheme  or  the  scheme  to  be  settled  by 
you. 

7581.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  not  our 

fault,  I assure  you,  that  you  have  to  deal  with  two 
schemes.  We  (lid  our  best  to  have  one  compre- 
hensive scheme  settled  here,  cheaply  nud  expe- 
ditiously, and  once  for  all,  but  we  could  not  go 
on  here  when  the  parties  having  the  contro.  of  toe 
Chancery  proceedings  insisted  on  going  on  there  wi 
Coulson  part  of  the  matter  alone.  . 

Sir  Francis  Brady It  may  shorten  the  matter  u 
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mention  that  each  party  interested  is  agreed  to  accept  7691.  Dr.  Traill.  — ' Who  prepared  the  scheme  ? .v01).  2fl,  1£r7. 

a scheme  prepared  by  the  Corporation  which  differs  Mr.  Dillon. — The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  be-  — 
very  slightly  from  the  Vico-Chaucellor’s  scheme.  quests  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  himself. 

75S2.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  so  we  may  be  7592.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  is  opposing  your  present 
relieved  from  much  difficulty.  Are  there  any  points  scheme  ? 

in  the  proposition  now  put  forward  differing  from  the  Mr.  Dillon. — Mr.  Honan,  for  the  Commissioners  of 
scheme  settled  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  1 Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  They  have  no 

Mr.  Dillon. — Some,  slightly  differing.  interest  in  music  at  all.  They  have  the  some  interest 

7583.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  ought  to  as  wo  have — an  official  interest. 

know  what  they  are.  Mr.  Walker. — Mi-.  Drury  says  he  has  Colonel 

Mr.  Drury. — As  representing  Colonel  Ward’s  in-  Ward’s  sanction  not  to  object  any  further, 
terest  I may  mention  that  it  has  boon  agreed  that  the  Mr.  Drury. — We  were  represented  before  the  Yice- 

representatives  of  the  Coulson  charity  per  ao  are  to  he  Chancellor,  and  being  interested  with  the  Corporation 

identified  under  this  scheme.  Formerly  they  wore  to  and  the  Academy  of  Music  in  administering  this 

be  represented  by  the  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Cor-  charity  we  had  several  consultations  with  the  Corpora- 

poration,  but  now  we  have  ngreod  that  there  shall  he  tiou,  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Coulson  trustees, 

a distinct  representation  of  the  Coulson  charity.  and  we  agreed  that  this  was  the  best  way  to  administer 

7584.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  mean  on  the  charity. 

the  governing  body  of  the  Academy  of  Music  ? 7593.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Am  I to  under- 

Mr.  Drury. — Yes.  At  present  one  of  the  Coulson  stand  that  all  the  three  constituent  bodies,  who 

trustees  is  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  one  by  the  have  at  present  anything  to  do  with  the  Coulson 

Academy  of  Music,  and  one  by  Colonel  Ward.  Under  Fund — the  Corporation,  the  Academy  of  Music,  and 

the  new  scheme  the  Coulson  trustees  will  be  repre-  the  Coulson  trustees — are  unanimous  in  wishing  us  to 

seated  on  the  governing  body  which  is  to  takeover  proceed  with  the  settlement  of  a joint  scheme  for  its 

the  endowments  of  the  academy  and  to  amalgamate  management  in  connection  with  the  Academy, 

with  it  the  Coulson  bequest.  Mr.  Drury. — Yes.  The  Coulson  trustees  ar  e nine 

Mr,  Dillon — I need  not  go  into  details  of  the  in  number,  composed  of  representatives  of  three  bodies 
scheme  ; but  come  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  — the  Corporation,  the  Academy,  and  Miss  Coulsou’s 
body  which  is  the  only  matter  of  importance  in  which  representatives.  The  first  time  we  met,  my  co-trustee^ 
this  scheme  differs  from  the  Vice-Chancellor's.  The  representing  the  Corporation  and  the  Academy  of 
governing  body  is  constituted  by  sections  1 to  7,  and  Music  were  averse  to  the  representatives  of  the  Coulson 

by  the  schedule  to  the  scheme.  bequest  having  any  representation  at  all  on  the  new 

75S5.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  speak  of  the  governing  body.  I insisted  they  should,  and  pressed 

governing  body  of  the  Academy  of  Music  as  such,  or  it,  and  I am  glad  to  say  now  that  both  the  Corporation 

of  the  amalgamated  bodyl  and  the  Academy  of  Music  agree  to  have  the  Coulson 

Mr.  Dillon. — I spealc  of  the  governing  body  of  the  bequest  represented, 

academy  that  is  to  have  amalgamated  with  it  the  7594.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  is  this  your  position, 

Coulson  trust  fund.  It  is  explained  at  the  hauling,  that  there  are  three  existing  bodies  concerned  in  the 

that  it  is  to  consist  of  the  president,  vice-president,  endowments  before  us,  namely,  the  Corporation  of 

and  twenty-four  members  of  the  council.  I do  not  Dublin,  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  trustees  of 

find  in  the  scheme  any  material  difference  between  the  the  Coulson  Bequest,  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 

proposed  scheme  and  the  scheme  prepared  by  the  Vice-  and  that  these  bodies  come  before  us  and  ask  us  to 

Chancellor,  except  the  constitution  of  the  governing  exercise  our  powers  and  to  extend  the  useful- 

body.  The  Vice  Chancellor's  scheme  provides  that  ness  of  the  endowments  which  they  administer, 

the  governing  body  of  the  charity  itself  shall  be  by  amalgamating  them  under  certain  conditions  con- 

nominated,  as  lias  been  mentioned  to  you,  and  sliall  sistent  with  the  objects  for  which  they  were  con- 

consist  of  nine  members.  Now,  unless  some  means  stituted. 

can  be  devised  for  continuing  the  governing  body  of  Mr.  Dillon. — Yes,  and  to  give  them  a constitution 

the  Coulson  bequest  distinct  from  the  governing  ljody  that  they  never  had  before. 

of  the  Academy,  I think  we  must  to  that  extent  make  7595.  The  Lord  Mayor. — I think  Dv.  Molloy  has 
nome  alteration  in  the  scheme.  exactly  stated  the  case.  All  parties  are  now  agreed 

7586.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Would  it  not  bo  pos-  save  as  to  one  minor  point,  and  that  is  as  to  the  Coulson 

sible  to  continue  that  body  1 trustees — wh ether  they  should  get  three  representatives 

Mr.  Dillon. — I think  it  would  bo  rather  difficult.  or  four.  We  all  agree  to  leave  that  to  you  to  decide ; 

7587.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — This' difficulty  and  upon  every  other  point  we  consider  the  amalga- 
has  arisen  becauso  die  Vice-Chancellor  had  no  jurisdic-  mated  scheme  for  the  working  of  these  two  trusts  the 
tion  over  the  Academy  of  Musio,  and  therefore  could  best  and  we  all  agree  upon  it. 

not  create  a governing  body  for  it.  He  did  not  make  7596,  Mr.  Cree. — As  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
the  governing  body  of  the  Academy  tile  governing  Royal  Academy  of  Music  I quite  concur  with  the 
body  of  the  Coulson  charity,  and  I presume  what  Lord  Mayor  in  saying  that  die  three  constituencies 
you  want  now  is  diat  the  same  body  which  governs  are  substantially  agreed  as  to  what  the  scheme  should 
the  Academy  shall  govern  the  Coulson  charity  also  1 be.  The  question  mentioned  by  Mr.  Drury  is  unsettled 
Mr.  DiUon. — Certainly.  and  will  be  left  to  your  determination — that  is  the 

7588.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— But  you  don’t  representation  of  the  Coulson  trustees  appointed  by 

propose  any  alteration  in  the  trusts  of  the  fundi  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  majority  of  us  would  be  in 

Mr.  DiUon. — No,  I think  they  should  lie  ad-  favour  of  having  a representation  of  four  on  the  new 
ministered  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  Vice-Chancellor's  hoard  to  represent  Miss  Coulson’s  interest  in  particular, 
scheme.  the  Corporation  taking  eight.  Of  the  new  body  of 

7589.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  we  may  twenty-four,  the  Corporation  gets  a representation  of 
have  io  consider  whether  the  alteration  you  seek  is  eight ; those  who  represent  Miss  Coulson’s  personal 
net  merely  consequential  on  the  inability  of  the  Vice-  interest,  four ; and  the  Academy  of  Music  twelve.  In 
Chancellor  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  two  bodies,  -addition  to  that  there  would  be  Vice-Presidents  who 

Mr.  Dillon, — That  was  one  of  the  causes  which  would  be  chosen  to  represent  the  different  interests, 
led  us  to  protest,  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  settle  With  regard  to  the  trust  in  the  Coulson  will- — it  is  a 
a comprehensive  scheme.  trust  to  found  an  Academy  of  Music  in  Dublin,  where 

7590.  Dr.  Traill.— Did  Miss  Coulson’s  trustees  the  sons  and  daughters  of  respectable  Irish  parents 

oppose  the  scheme  in,  Chancery  1 possessing  natural  musical  talent  may  be  instructed  in 

Mr.  DiUon. — The  representatives  of  Colonel  Ward’s  instrumental  musio.  There  would  be  no  interference 
^dl  did,  but  not  the  trustees  of  the  Coulson  bequest.  with  that  at  all  for  it  would  be  still  for  the  education 
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Hoa.  s«,  1887.  of  the  same  children,  and  the  same  trusts  would  be 
— continued,  as  before. 

7597.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  keep  up  the 
special  nature  of  the  trust  1 

Mr.  Cree. — yes. 

7598.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  don’t  pro- 
pose to  amalgamate  the  Coulson  trust  with  the  general 
fund  of  the  Academy  ? 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — It  will  be  kept  distinct. 

Mr.  Cree. — The  new  corporate  body  will  be  the 
trustees. 

7599.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  but  one 
corporate  body  may  have  several  special  trusts,  and  I 
think  you  must  keep  up  the  special  trust  of  Miss 
Coulson’s  fund,  and  yon  ought  to  perpetuate  her 
memory  thereby.  How  does  lie  matter  stand  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  property  brought  in  by  each 
party  ? 

Mi1.  Dillon. — The  Corporation  have  power  to  raise 
£2,400  a year  for  purposes  under  the  Library  Act. 
We  have  already  applied  about  £1,800  of  that,  aud 
still  have  £600  to  expend.  The  Corporation  could  not 
bind  theuisolves  to  do  anything  until  a scheme  is 
properly  settled : but  the  committee  have  stated  that 
so  soon  as  you  have  settled  a scheme  we  will  bring 
it  before  the  Council  with  a view  of  getting  a grant 
of  say  £300  a year  for  the  Academy. 

7600.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a 
Government  grant  also  1 

Mr.  Dillon. — There  is.  The  reason  we  would  press 
for  a large  representation  on  the  governing  body 
would  be  that  we  conld  say  to  the  Municipal  Council 
that  we  had  such  a representation  as  would  ensure  the 
interests  of  the  Council  being  properly  looked  after. 

7G01.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  is  the  valuo  of 
the  Ooulsmi  bequest? 

Mr.  One. — £20,000. 

7602.  Mr.  Dillon. — It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  the 
Corporation  are  really  the  owners  of  one  half  of  the 
Coulson  bequest.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  resigned,  and 
the  Corporation,  as  trustees,  are  really  owners  of  half. 

7603.  Mr.  BentJum. — I would  suggest  that  the 
representation  should  be  eight  and  four.  I think  the 
Corporation, getting  eight, will  be  properly  represented. 
They  have  not  given  us  anything  yet,  however  much 
we  may  expect. 

7604.  Dr.  Thaill. — Why  do  the  Corporation  ask 
for  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Dillon. — For  this  reason — we  don’t  consider  the 
Coulson  personal  interest  to  be  of  that  continuing 
character  that  would  entitle  the  executors  to  larger 
representation.  The  executors  cease  to  have  any 
interest  when  the  fund  is  handed  over. 

Mr.  WuUier. — And  we  protested  against  that,  for 
Colonel  Ward  lias  the  appointment  of  new  trustees 
under  the  will. 

7605.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Originally,  I 
suppose,  Colonel  Word  appointed  him  self,  his  son, 
and  Mr.  Drury,  but  has  he  any  further  power  now  ? 

Mr.  Walker. — Under  the  Vice-Chancellor's  scheme 
he  has  exercised  liispower  by  appointing  himself,  his  son, 
and  Mr.  Drury. 

7606.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes;  but  he 
seems  to  have  no  further  power  now. 

Sir  Fru/ncis  Brady. — The  will • contains  the  usual 
powers  of  appointing  trustees. 

Mr.  Dillon. — I say  their  power  lapsed  when  they 
handed  over  the  property  to  the  Academy. 

7607.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  propose  that  vacan- 
cies on  the  Council  shall  be  filled  by  subscribing 
members  of  the  Academy? 

Mr.  Dillon.  —Yes. 

7608.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  make  any  pro- 
vision in  case  there  should  be  no  subscribers  ? 

Mr.  Dillon.— Except  in  this  way — that  in  some 
years  the  body  must  include  a number  of  diplomates, 
and  they,  on  payment  of  10s.  a year,  or  upwards,  are 
constituted  subscribiug  members.  We  think  they  may 
constitute  a permanent  body. 


7009.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — It  is  extremely  likely 
that  one  or  both  of  these  bodies  will  continue  peima- 
neutly  to  exist ; but  they  may  both  possibly  cease  to 
exist,  and  you  should  make  some  provision  for  that 
contingency. 

Mr.  Dillon. — We  can  meet  that  in  some  way. 

Sir  Thomas  Jones. — Of  course  I need  not  say  we 
will  continue  the  body  of  subscribers,  for  if  we  don't 
wo  lose  the  grant  of  £300  a year. 

7610.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  only  ques- 
tions, as  far  as  I sec,  in  dispute  is  whether  the  Cor- 
poration is  to  have  a representation  of  nine  or  eight, 
and  the  Coulson  interest  of  three  or  four. 

Mr.  Dillon. — Exactly.  That  matter  we  are  not 
agreed  upon,  but  we  will  leave  it  to  you.  I don't 
know  whether  Mr.  Cree  is  prepared,  on  behalf  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  to  say  tliat  the  Corporation  re- 
presentation should  he  reduced  to  eight. 

Mr.  Cree. — I can  only  speak  as  Hon.  Secretary,  and 
we  have  not  had  a meeting  of  the  Academy  on  this 
particular  question.  We  had  a meeting  of  the  general 
body  of  subscribers,  but  not  siuce  this  question  arose. 

7611.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  one 
point  you  should  remember.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  not  yet  determined  upon  any  scheme, 
aud  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prepare  a draft. 
Whatever  proposal  is  brought  out  in  print  each  of  you 
will  have  full  opportunity  of  discussing.  So  don’t 
suppose  that  if  we  draft  a scheme  it  will  be  final. 
Whatever  we  do  may  not  satisfy  all  parties,  but  we 
are  not  bound  by  any  of  your  proposals.  Twenty-four 
is  a large  governing  body,  but  if  you  are  all  agreed 
upon  that  number  I will  not  object.  What  is  the  next 
objection  ? 

Mr.  Dillon..-  -Clauses  7 and  8 might  be  modi- 
fied, so  as  to  introduce  the  new  governing  body. 
In  clause  1 1 — “ any  member  of  the  Council  who  shall 
not  have  attended  at  least  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  during  a period  of  twelve  months,  shall  cease 
to  be  a member” — wo  think  that  should  be  four 


months. 

7612.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  you  turn 
him  out  if  lio  was  away  for  a third  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Dillon. — They  are  annually  elected.  In  clause 
18  we  think  fourteen  days  notice  for  a general 
meeting  of  the  Academy  too  long.  It  ought  to  be 
seven  days,  and  notice  by  post  should  be  given  as  well 
as  by  advertisement.  But  these  are  all  merely 
formal  matters. 

7613.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  you  all  agreed  on 
these  alterations? 

Mr.  Dillon. — Yes. 

7614.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Includingthe Academy 
of  Music.? 

Mr.  Cree — Yes. 

7615.  Mr.  Dillon. — There  is  another  matter — the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Studies — that  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  ‘discussion  about.  You  will  find  it  in 
clause  22.  Some  of  us,  myself  in  particular,  think 
that  a very  large  responsibility  should  be  gikento  this 
Board  of  Studies — that  the  Council  of  the  Academy 
should  be  a Council  more  for  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  Academy,  and  the  Board 
of  Studies  should  consist  of  persons  who  would  have 
control  over  the  musical  education-  I speak  so  for 
this  reason.  Suppose  I was  elected  myself  on  the 
Board  of  the  Academy,  I might  have  some  knowledge 
in  dealing  with  financial  matters,  but  I have  no  musical 
knowledge  and  would  not  like  to  be  appointed  on  a 
body  that  would  have  control  over  the  teaching  of  the 
Academy.  Therefore,  I press  it  on  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  to  give  most  extensive  powers 
to  this  body  or  Board  of  Studies. 

7616.  Dr.  Traill.— Don’t  you  give  the  Crnmcu 
full  power  to  select  the  members  of  this  Board  o 
Studies? 


Mr.  Dillon. — Certainly. 

7617.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  suppose 


they  elected  all 


the  members  of  their  own  body  ? 
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Ilr.  Dillon. — That  of  course  would  be  objected  to. 
X would  limit  the  appointments  on  the  Board  of 
Studies  to  professionals. 

7618.  Dr.  Traill — Here  it  Bays  that  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  as  the  Council  may  appoint.  Do 
you  want  that  changed  1 

Mr.  Dillon. — I suggest  that  the  words  “members 
of  the  Academy  ” should  be  left  out,  and  that  instead 
it  should  be  that  “ the  Board  of  Studies  do  consist 
exclusively  of  the  professors  of  the  Academy.”  That 
did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  Council,  and  I did  not 
feel  justified  in  pressing  it.  Under  that  the  Board  of 
Studies  would  consist  altogether  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  professionals  would  be  excluded. 

7619.  Lord  J usticc  FitzGibbon. — W e had  this  very 

Sjtion  before  us  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra 
ege,  and  it  was  fairly  settled  by  our  Rcheme  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  is  now 
law.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  saying  that 
all  members  of  the  Council  or  that  all  professors  should 
be  on  this  board.  There  must  be  a representation  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  on  it. 

7620.  Dr.  Traill. — Can  any  one  tell  how  the 
governing  body  of  the  Academy  was  originally  founded 
—whether  it  consisted  of  professors  alone  or  was  an 
elected  body  1 

Mr.  Cree. — I think  it  was  an  elected  one.  Our 
object  is  to  have  the  best  Council  we  can. 

7621.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  it  be 
possible  to  Lave  a professional  representation  on  the 
Board  of  Studies. 

Mr.  Cree. — As  framed  at  present,  the  Council  has 
the  power  to  appoint  that  body,  and  would  it  not  be 
best  to  leave  it  in  their  hands  1 

7622.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — What  would  you  say  to 
this : that  tho  Council  should  have  the  power  of 
appointing  a Board  of  Studies,  and  tlnvt  two-thirds  of 
that  Board  should  consist  of  professors  j that  the 
Council  should  have  complete  control  over  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  institution,  hut  that  the 
educational  details  should  be  carried  out  by  the  Board 
of  Studies.  In  other  words  that,  while  the  Board  of 
Studies  would  have  the  practical  management  of  the 
instruction  given,  the  management  of  the  finances  and 
the  supreme  control  of  tlio  institution  should  be 
reserved  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Dillon. — Dr.  Smith,  who  is  here,  would  like 
to  give  his  views  on  this  question ; that  there  should 
he  a musical  director  or  directors  upon  it;  and  as 
hearing  on  that  point  I have  been  furnished  with  the 
report  of  the  Commission  which  sat  in  London  in  1866, 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
which  deals  with  this  very  question. 

7623.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Wo  have  Dr.  Smith’s 
evidence  on  record.  I think  the  director  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Music  is  Sir  George  Grove  1 
Mr.  Dillon. — Yes. 

7624.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  get  a practical 
professional  man  of  good  common  sense,  all  will  go 
well,  and  if  you  got  a crotchety  man  all  will  go  badly. 
Every  tiling,  therefore,  would  depend  on  the  skill  and 
tact  of  a single  individual  i 
Mr.  Dillon. — That  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  then  they  suggested  that  a power  shoidcl 
be  taken  at  some  future  time  to  appoint  a musical 
director  if  they  thought  fit. 

7625.  Dr.  Smith. — As  I was  before  the  Commission 
it  is  only  fair  that  I should  give  my  evidence  in 
support  of  the  suggestion.  I wish  to  allude  to  that 
report  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  has  in  liis  hand 
now— the  report  of  the  Commission  established  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  ir£  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
toiniug  what  steps  should  be  taking  towards  founding 
Educational  College  of  Music  in  England — and  as 
there  was  an  Academy  of  Music  in  London  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  take  that  as  a basis  for  their 
inquiry.  There  was  a great  deal  of  evidence 
■w?  the  best  known  musicians  were  in- 

vited to  give  evidence.  I have  gone  carefully  through 


that  evidence,  given  as  to  the  nature  of  a responsible 
management.  The  question  was  asked  as  to  what 
the  general  notion  of  a governing  body  should  he. 
The  evidence  was  almost  unanimous  in  having  a 
professional  or  some  professional  directors  responsible — 
in  fact  one  of  the  resolutions  was  to  that  effect.  There 
was  a difference  of  opinion  on  one  point,  and  it  was 
this — whether  there  should  be  one  director  solely  re- 
sponsible, or  have  the  direction  divided  amongst  more 
—say  three  or  four.  After  the  question  had  been  fully 
discussed,  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  that  the  idea  of 
currying  on  au  institution  of  the  kind  without  a 
Btrong  professional  representation  at  the  head  of  it  was 
too  absurd  for  consideration.  I think  that  the  question 
should  be  met  here  by  having  a board  of  directors  ; 
and  I should  therefore  like  to  suggest  a hoard  of 
three  directors  instead  of  one.  I believe  there  are 
strong  local  reasons  that  operate  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  load  director,  at  all  events  at  present. 
As  long  as  a local  musical  director  should  be  re- 
sponsible, all  interests  would  be  secured.  I am  of  the 
idea  that  professionalists  should  not  form  part  of  the 
Council,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  money  affairs. 

I believe  they  should  be  responsible  for  the  musical 
education  alone,  and  therefore  I think  that  to  constitute 
a Board  of  Studies  composed  by  professionalists  and 
amateurs  would  he  absurd.  Amateurs,  as  fin-  ns  I 
know — I would  not  wish  to  disparage  them — might 
be  very  useful  in  relation  to  the  business  management, 
but  amateurs  on  the  Educational  Board,  particularly 
on  a subject  like  music,  would  be  simply — to  say  the 
least  of  it — no  acquisition  ; and  I believe  the  presence 
of  amateurs  would  take  away  responsibility  from  the 
professors.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mission I would  not  like  to  burden  you  with,  but  I 
will  simply  say  that  the  report  on  the  table  contains 
the  most  overwhelming  testimony  on  that  point.  It 
comes  from  the  most  celebrated  musicians  we  have — • 
and  the  evidence  is  given  in  the  most  generous 
possible  way — that  recognising  the  fact  that  while 
amateurs  in  the  capacity  of  business  managers  would 
be  most  essential,  the  evidence  is  unanimous  against 
their  being  called  on  to  exercise  any  influence  in 
the  practical  work  of  musical  education. 

7626,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  eliminating  the  Board  of  Studies  alto- 
gether, and  appointing  one  or  more  director?  who 
would  have  tho  management  of  the  entire  educational 
work. 

Dr.  Smith. — I would  have  either  one  body  or  the 
other.  To  have  one  director  you  should  have  a board 
of  professors,  but  if  you  have  three  the  Board  would  be 
superfluous.  I would,  of  course,  give  the  council  the 
appointment  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  or  director,  as 
the  case  may  be.  They  would  have  the  appointment 
of  professors,  and  the  power  of  dismissal.  You  should 
have  the  Board  of  Studies,  I think,  to  report  periodi- 
cally to  the  directors ; but  of  course  if  you  have  a 
board  of  directors  of  three  the  governing  functions  of 
the  Board  of  Studies  would  be  much  reduced. 

7627.  Rev  Dr.  Molloy.— Is  it  the  case  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Academy  of  Music  would  object 
to  have  the  Board  of  Studies  composed  exclusively  of 
I>rofessors  1 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — This  question  has  . been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Academy  for  many  years,  and 
no  question  ever  arose  as  to  the  interference  of  a non- 
professional. The  council  have  the  management  of  the 
details  of  teaching,  but  not  professionally,  and  the 
professional  teaching  has  never  been  interfered  with. 
We  make  it  our  object  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
best  professors  we  can,  and  each  has  the  manage- 
ment of  his  class,  and  no  one  ever  interfered  with  him 
to  my  knowledge,  now  extending  over-  thirty  years. 
The  proposal  of  having  professors  solely  responsible  for 
the  musical  education  might  work  well  enough  else- 
where, but  in  Dublin  I fear  it  would  not.  However 
we  may  differ  on  minor  points,  there  is  one  thing  I must 
Bay — we  will  never  sanction  an  outsider  coming  in  and 


Nov.  2«,  1887. 
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Nov.  20, 1887.  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
with  whioh  he  has  no  connection,  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent. Any  advice  given  by  our  own  professors  we 
always  accept  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  we 
generally  act  upon  it.  No  difficulty  lias  ever  arisen  on 
that  point,  and  therefore  I would  suggest  to  Mr.  Dillon 
not  to  press  his  view  about  directors.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  pay  them.  The  Academy  has  not  money 
to  pay  them  well,  but  if  they  are  to  be  paid,  they  should 
be  paid  well.  If  they  are  not  paid  well,  they  will  not 
work,  and  are  of  no  use. 

7628.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  I under- 
stood Mi’.  Dillon  to  propose  was  that  there  should  be 
a larger  teaching  representation  and  responsibility ; he 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Studies 
should  consist  exclusively  of  professors,  but  that  they 
should  have  full  representation  and  larger  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Dillon. — Yes,  for  I do  feel  there  are  great  difficul- 
ties in  Dublin  in  paying  a musical  director-,  or  two 
musical  directors.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
doing  it.  I think  the  council  should  be  very  glad  to 
get  the  views  of  those  outside  the  Academy. 

7 629.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  the  Academy 
would  object  to  having  a preponderance  of  professors 
on  the  Board  of  Studies  ? 

, Sir  Francis  Brady. — No,  we  would  practically  put 
them  all  on. 

7630.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  considered 
what  number  would  be  sufficient  for  such  a board  1 

Mr.  Dillon. — I think  it  was  agreed  that  the  Academy 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Studies  was  a layman. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — -Yes. 

7631.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then,  if  we  provide  that 
not  less  than  two-thirds  shall  be  professors,  it  would 
settle  it. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — As  to  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Studies,  we  were  satisfied  if  the  chairman  or 
presiding  member  of  the  board  should  be  a layman — 
one  of  the  council  of  the  Academy — and  let  the  profes- 
sors make  the  rest  of  the  board. 

7632.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  you  exclude  a 
professor  from  being  chairman  of  the  board  ? 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — We  have  had  a Board  .of 
Studies  for  some  time  in  operation,  consisting  alto- 
gether of  professional  men,  but  they  can’t  do  every- 
thing. 

7633.  Dr.  Smith. — I would  like  to  say  a word  in 
reply  to  Sir  Francis  Brady's  remarks.  I fear  he  has 
interpreted  my  remarks  in  an  unfriendly  way. 
My  desire  is  not  to  do  harm.  I want  to  improve  the 
academy.  I resent  his  assertion  that  the  academy 
will  not  tolerate  any  interference  or  dictation  from 
any  one  outside  the  council.  It  is  a public  institu- 
tion, and  is  therefore  as  much  open  to  criticism  as 
any  other  public  institution.  The  Academy  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  public  endowments,  and  as  we  contribute  an 
infinitesimal  proportion  as  tax  payers  we  have  .an 
interested  right  to  speak — aye  and  more  than  a right 
to  speak.  I believe  we  have  a right  to  be  heard.  I 
must  assure  Sir  Francis  Brady  that  my  attitude 
towards  the  Academy,  and  towards  him,  is  of  the 
most  friendly  nature.  I do  not  want  to  propose  any- 
thing that  would  have  the  elements  of  discord  or  dis- 
union in  it.  There  has  been  a board  in  existence  in 
the  academy  for  the  .last  year,  and  it  has  not  been  a 
success..  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  members  thereof 
had  no  responsibility  thrown  upon  them.  Throw  the 
responsibility  on  one  man  and  he  will  prove  himself 
equal  to  it  sooner  or  later.  I don’t  understand  why 
it  should  be  insisted  on  that  the  chairman  of  the 
board  should  be  a layman. 

7634.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  you  be  satisfied 
if  this  council  were  composed  of  professors  of  the 
Academy 

Dr.  Smith, — Entirely. 

7635.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  don’t  wish  for  the 
introduction  of  outsiders  ? , 


Dr.  Smith. — Certainly  not. 

7636.  Bor.  Dr.  Molloy.— X tlioiiglt  that  n s, 
Francis  Brady’s  objection. 

7637.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  he  was 
only  guarding  himself  against  having  outsiders  forced 
on  them. 

7638.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— What  idea  would  the 
Academy  have  as  to  the  number  of  members  to  be 
appointed  on  the  Board  of  Studies  1 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — I think  I may  say  we  have  no 
idea  about  it  at  all.  We  would  probably  place  all 
the  first  class  professors  on  it.  We  have  several 
teachers  ladies. 

7639.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many  pro- 
fessors have  you  now. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — -Nine,  but  they  are  not  all 
at  present  on  the  council. 

7640.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  for  efficient 
working  it  ought  not  to  be  too  large ; it  would  really 
be  the  working  committee  of  the  place. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — It  would  not.  They  would 
not  have  any  existence  as  a Board  of  Studies  unless 
an  examination  was  coming  on. 

7641.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  not 
examinations  often  ? 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — An  annual  examination.  The 
Board  of  Studies  woirld  really  have  nothing  to  do. 

7642.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  they  not  have 
the  preparation  of  the  programme  for  each  year  1 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Dillon. — I fear  sufficient  responsibility  is  not 
thrown  on  the  professional  men,  and  I think  if  suffi- 
cient responsibility  was  thrown  on  such  meu  as  Sir 
Robert  Stewart  and  Dr.  Robinson  better  work  would 
be  done. 

7643.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — 1 think  it  would  faedi 
tate  matters  if  I read  the  clauses  we  prepared  in  a 
similar  case — the.  case  of  the  Alexandra  College- 
in  which  we  established  a Supreme  Council  to  govern 
the  institution,  and  a Board  of  Studies,  or  what 
we  called  a Committee  of  Education,  to  have  charge 
of  the  instruction.  The  powers  given  to  the  Council 
are  these ; — 

“The  Council  shall  have  and  exercise  general  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  college  and  the  school ; they 
shall  determine  the  various  subjects  of  education  to  be 
taught  in  each  institution  ; they  shall  fix  the  terms  and  vaca- 
tions, and  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
shall  think  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline. 
They  shall  fix,  from  time  to  time,  the  number’  and  salaries 
of  the  professors,  lecturers,  examiners,  and  other  members 
of  the  educational  staff." 

The  powers  given  to  the  Committee  of  Education  are 
as  follows  ; — 

“Subject  to  the  supreme  control  of  the  Council,  the 
Committee  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  deal  with  all 
matters  appertaining  to  education  in  the  college.  They 
shall  fix  the  course  of  education,  prepare  the  time  table  for 
the  lectures  and  studies,  provide  temporary  professors, 
lecturers,  or  other  teaohers  during  casual  vacancies,  and 
pending  the  making  .of  permanent  appointments  by  the 
Council,  They  shall  make,  a report  each  year  to  the 
Council  on  the  condition  of  the  college,  and  the  progress  ot 
ihe  students,  and  they  shall  from  time  to  time  o£er  such 
recommendations,  with  respect  to  the  college,  • as  their  ex- 
perience may  suggest.” 

Now  does  it  occur  to  you  that  something  of  that  kind 
might  be  done  here  ? 

Mi-.  Dillon. — I see  the  Committee  is  elected  by  the 
professors  in  the  College? 

7644.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is. 

Mr.  Dillon. — That  makos  the  difference. 

7645.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— That  is  met  in  this  way 
— in  the  Academy  of  Music  nearly  all  the  professors 
are  on  the  Council. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — From  what  I know  of  ® 
Academy,  I think  the  correct  plan  would  be  to  a 
some  of  the  higher  professors  on  the  Council. 
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■would  be  extremely  desirable,  but  certainly  not  the 
introduction  of  strangers. 

7646.  Dr.  Traill. — No  one  suggested  that 

Mr.  Cree. — On  the  part  of  the  Academy,  I desire  it 
to  be  understood  that  we  wish  not  to  limit  the  respon- 
sibility of  professors,  but  rather  to  throw  additional 
■responsibility  on  them. 

7647.  Lord  J ustdce  FitzGibbon.  — Is  there  any 
definite  objection  on  the  part  of  any  person  to  some 
professional  representation  on  the  Council  1 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
very  desirable. 

7648.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  allow  the  professors 
to  elect  themselves,  or  would  you  leave  it  to  a vote  of 
the  Academy! 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — There  would  be  no  objection 
to  an  election  by  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Cree. — At  present  the  subscribers  do  that  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

Sir  Thomas  Jones. — Clause  11  says  that  no  pro- 
fessor or  teacher  of  music  shall  be  elegible  for  election 
on  the  Council. 

7649.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  every  other 
case  before  us  there  was  some  representation  of  the 
teaching  body  on  the  governing 'body. 

Mr.  Cree. — We  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

Sir  Francis  Brady — At  present  we  have  nearly 
all  the  professors  on  the  Council. 

7650.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —Yes,  but  it  is  quite 
different  to  beon  asthe  representative  of  your  own  body. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — W e have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Bentham. — The  Council  have  always  worked 
with  harmony  with  the  professors  on  the  Oounoil. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — And  our  efforts  have  always 
been  to  induce  the  professors  to  take  responsibility 
upon  themselves  and  assist  us. 

7651.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  next  point 

is,  are  you  to  exclude  non-professional  men  from  the 
Council  of  Studies  1 Dr.  Smith  wants  it  to  be  exclu- 
sively professional,  and  I understand  Mr.  Dillon- to  ask 
for  a larger  professional  representation,  but  not  the 
whole. 

Mr.  Bentham. — The  lay  element  would  be  very  glad 
to  be  out  of  it. 

7652.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I think  we  have  it  that 
the  Academy  would  be  content  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Council  of  Studies  should  be  professors  of  the 
Academy. 

Mr.  Dillon. — There  is  no  point  in  having  a lay 
chairman  of  the  Council ; you  would  probably  ruin 
the  Academy  by  iu. 

7653.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  agree  on 
the  composition  of  the  Council,  'should  you  not  leave  it 
to  the  members  themselves  to  select  tli  ei r o wu chairman  ? 

Mr .DiUon. — Having  given  my  own  opiuiou  upon 

it,  I feel  it  is  perfectly  safe  in  your  lordship’s  hands. 

7654.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  we  ought  to  fix 
the  number  of  the  board — say  that  it  should  not  be 
less  than  eleven  or  more  than  fifteen. 

Mr.  Cree. — If  you  appoint  so  large  a body  you  will 
have  to  appoint  a committee.' 

, 7655.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — At  pvesent  your  actual 
board  is  nine  —would  nine  be  a sufficient  number  1 
Sir  Thomas  Jones. — That  is  our  idea. 
i65G.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  that  would  moke 
the  number  of  professors  six. 

Mr.  Mecredy. — There  are  nine  professors  in  the 
Academy.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  create  great 
jealousy  to  exclude  any  of  these  gentlemen  from  the 
•board  of  Studies.  I propose  the  number  should  be 
twelve— nine  professors  and  three  amateurs. 

<657.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  if  you  should  get  a 
tenth  principal  professor  at  any  time  you  would  be  in 
an  awkward  position. 

t>  ^r;  Smith. — I may  say  on  this  point  that  in  the 
••oyal  College  of  Music  in  London  there  is  no  fixed 
number.  The  Directors  appoint  the  men  on  the  Board 
whom  they  consider  most  suitable,  and  exclude  others. 


7658.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  afraid  that 
would  not  do  here. 

Dr.  Smith,. — As  bearing  on  tins  point,  I would  like 
to  furnish  you  with  a digest  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Royal  Commission. 

7659.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —We  would  bo 
very  glad  to  have  it. 

Dr.  Smith. — There  is  this  I would  like  to  say — and 
I say  it  sincerely— that  during  the  whole  career  of  the 
Academy  it  has  been  wonderfully  well  worked  by  two 
or  three  men,  who  were  so  fortunately  situated  that 
they  could  give  both  their  time  and  ability  to  it.  They 
were  amateurs,  and  unless  you  can  provide  some  such 
I think  it  is  useless  to  saddle  the.  Board  of  Studies 
with  three  men  who  under  the  new  scheme  will  not 
do  any  good,  and  will  be  a dead  weight  on  the  Board, 
and  will  take  away  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
professors. 

7660.  Dr.  Traill. — But  if  they  be  only  three  out 
of  ten  how  can  they  bo  a dead  weight  1— They  will 
be  in  the  minority. 

Lord  Justice  Naisii.— And  they  may  not  attend 
Dr.  Smith. — It  would  be  a composite  board,  and 
the  professors  have  an  objection  to  discuss  points  of 
a professional  character  with  uon-professionals. 

1661.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— There  is  great 
difference  of  opinion  about  this.  Some  say  that,  in 
Dublin,  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  an  exclu- 
sively professional  board,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  said  that  the  non-professional  element,  though  work- 
ing well  hitherto,  is  mischievous,  or  at  least  would  do 
no  good.  But  at  all  events  the  non-professionals  would 
be  in  a minority,  and  why  should  we  throw  away  the 
advantages  of  a system  that  has  worked  well  in  the 
past  merely  because  of  fears  for  the  future.  Dr. 
Smith’s  opinions  are  deserving  of  weight,  and  he  seems 
to  entertain  them  very  strongly,  but  there  are  opinions 
on  the  other  side  also  which  deserve  consideration. 

Dr.  Smith. — The  power  of  the  directors  should  be 
closely  defined. 

7662.  Dr.  Traill. — To  whom  would  you  give  the 
appointment  of  new  professors — to  the  Board  of 
Studies  or  to  the  Council! 

Dr.  Smith. — Assuming  that  we  have  a Board  of 
professors,  I would  require  them  to  report  to  the 
Council  on  the  claims  of  each  applicant. 

7663.  Dr.  Traill — But  to  whom  would  you  give 
the  appointment,! 

Dr.  Smit/i. — I would  give  the  final  appointment 
to  the  Council,  ou  the  recommendation  of  the  Bowel. 

7764.  Dr.  Traill — Does  that  mean  that  the 
Council  must  accept  the  names  sent  forward,  or  would 
you  give  them  a veto. 

Dr.  Smith. — T would  give  them  a veto. 

7665.  Professor  Dougherty. — If  you  had  a pro- 
fessional hoard  would  you  give  the  right  of  veto  to  the 
Council  1 

Dr.  Smith. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Dillon. — I must  say  for  myself  that  I would 
be  very  sorry  to  do  anything  that  would  cause  the 
present  members  of  the  Academy  to  cease  to  take  an 
interest  in  it. 

7666.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any- 
thing else  to  be  suggested  now  1 

Mr.  Dillon. — In  clause  30  I would  make  it  “ that 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Studies  the 
Council  of  the  Academy  may  grant  diplomas  and 
certificates  to  candidates,”  «fcc.  Some  one  suggested 
that  there  should  be  nothing  but  diplomas,  and  that 
certificated  members  be  omitted ; but  that  is  a matter 
the  Commissioners  will  deal  with. 

7667.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  my  opinion 
the  wisest  thing  would  be  to  constitute  a good 
governing  body  and  leave  them  full  power  of  regulating 
the  giving  of  degrees  and  all  such  matters  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  DiUon. — At  present  the  £20,000 — the  Goulson. 

2 O 
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bequest — is  invested  in  tho  three  per  conte.  We 
thought  that  power  should  he  taken  in  the  scheme,  if 
possible,  to  enable  it  to  be  invested  into  securities 
that  would  produce  more  interest. 

76G8.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  power  of  investment 
must  be  given  to  tho  trustees. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — The  Commissioners  of  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  have  the  money. 

7669.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— They  have  certain 
defined  powers  of  investment.  I don’t  know  that 
they  would  consent  to  accept  any  other  securities. 

Mr.  Ccce. — There  is  just  one  other  point.  Tho 
28th  clnme  does  not  seem  to  say  anything  express 
with  regard  to  the  trusts  of  Miss  Coulson’s  will.  I 
flunk  wc  arc  agreed  that  the  trusts  of  her  will  should 
lie  pi-esevved  intact. 

7670.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I should  like  to 
express,  before  you  leave,  our  view  of  our  own  position 
with  re-sml  to  this  matter,  and  to  tell  you  what  we 
propose  to  do.  Wo  see  very  clearly  that  the  creation 
of  u governing  body  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music  is  within  tho  powers  of  our  Act.  It  is  a 
pinetical  thing,  and  accordingly  wo  will  undertake  it. 
There  is  no  conflict  of  interests  involved,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  such  a largo  consensus  of  opinion 
amongst  nil  concerned  both  as  to  the  expediency  of 
our  undertaking  it  and  as  to  tho  mode  in  which  the 
work  of  the  A oademy  should  he  carried  out.  Accord- 
ingly we  will  prepare  a draft  scheme  which  will  be 
provisionally  published  in  tho  first  instance,  and  then 
all  matters  of  detail  can  be  carefully  discussed.  The 
matter  is  to  some  extent  complicated  by  the  undoubted 
fact  tliat  the  large  endowment  derived  under  Miss 
Coulson’s  will  has  been  so  recently  made  the  subject 
of  Chancery  proceedings,  and  is  now  regulated  by 
a Chancery  scheme.  We  must  assume  that  in  all 
matters  regulating  tho  disposal  of  that  fund  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  with  his  usual  power  and  excellence 
of  administration,  has  provided  for  the  application  of 
Miss  Cou1koji'h  money  beneficially  and  in  accordance 
with  her  will ; and  wc  should  bo  very  slow,  even  apart 
from  tho  question  of  jurisdiction,  to  alter  the  pro- 
visions which  be  bos  vnode.  Rnt  it.  is  perfectly  plain 
that  tho  creation  of  tho  new  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
will  bring  into  existence  a body  directly  interested 
in  the  management  of  Miss  Conlson’s  money,  and 
winch  was  not  available  when  the  Vice-Chancellor 


settled  his  scheme.  I infer  that  some  changes  wil] 
nocessarily  bo  made  in  consequence  of  the  creation  of 
that  body  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  not  power 
to  create,  and  some  other  changes  will  be  necessitated 
in  dovetailing  the  Coulson  scheme  into  that  which  we 
are  now  about  to  frame.  We  think  it  our  duty  to  do 
what  you  have  all  asked  us  to  do,  but  to  alter  as  little 
as  possible  tho  scheme  that  is  to  lie  dovetailed  into 
ours.  We  will  preserve  it  as  far  os  we  can,  preserving 
Miss  Coulson’s  trusts,  and  making  only  such  altera* 
tions  as  arc  necessarily  consequent  on  the  creation  of 
the  now  Academy. 

7671.  Di\  Traill. — Would  there  be  any  objection 
to  put  ladies  on  the  governing  body  1 

7672/  Lord  Justico  Naisit. — Having  regard  to  the 
protest  by  Mr.  Roman,  I wish  to  state  my  view  of 
our  position  here.  If  this  was  an  application  to 
settle  a Bcheme  for  the  administration  of  the  Coulson 
Charity,  speaking  for  myself,  I do  not  think  I would 
interfere  with  it,  considering  it  settled  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  has  concurrent  j urisdiction ; but  i 
consider  jt  open  to  us  to  draw  up  a scheme  for  the 
Academy  with  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Scheme  for  the 
Coulson  bequest  can  be  amalgamated.  I may  say  that, 
as  regards  schemes  framed  by  ourselves,  we  can  mate 
provision  for  the  amalgamation  of  endowments  for 
which  schemes  liave  already  been  settled.  In  point 
of  fact  wc*  are  doing  that  now,  and  I tl-iiiiv  it 
would  be  an  improper  construction  of  the  Act  if, 
for  a charity  like  this,  with  a scheme  settled  in 
Chancery,  we  were  to  say  we  could  not  touch  either 
it  or  any  institution  connected  with  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  an  amalgamated  scheme,  though  satisfied 
that  it  would  he  more  beneficial  to  both  institutions 
that  we  should  do  so.  We  entertain  the  highest  re- 
spect for  tho  Vice-Chancellor,  and  for  tho  scheme  which 
he  has  settled,  and  if  that  were  the  only  matter  before 
us  wo  would  not  touch  it  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. But  what  we  liave  to  deal  with  is  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music,  for  which  we  are  prepared  to 
draft  a scheme,  and  in  that  scheme  to  make  provision 
for  the  Coulson  bequest  and  the  other  endowments  be- 
longing to  it. 

Mr.  Dillon. — I bog  to  thank  the  Commissioners  on 
behalf  of  tho  Corporation  for  tho  kind  and  considerate 
manner  in  which  they  have  heard  us. 

The  proceedings  terminated. 
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PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1S8S. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naisb, 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor 
Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  junr., 
were  in  attendance. 


•Tan.  9,  188B. 


ULSTER  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND 
THE  BLIND;  ROYAL  BELFAST  ACADEMICAL  INSTITUTION;  MAGEE  COLLEGE,  LONDON- 
DERRY; BELFAST  ACADEMY;  NICHOLSON  SCHOOL,  LISBURN;  LADIES’  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL,  BELFAST;  MOATE  SCHOOL,  LISNASKEA;  LAUREL  HILL  SCHOOL,  COLERAINE; 
TULLYVIN  AND  BENBAWN  SCHOOLS;  MERCHANT  TAILORS’  SCHOOL,  DUBLIN;  DUBLIN 
WORKING  BOYS’  HOME  AND  HARDING  ENDOWMENT;  ST.  PETER’S  PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS  AND  MRS.  WRAY’S  SCHOOL,  DUBLIN;  BERTRAND  FEMALE  ORPHAN  SOHOOL, 
DUBLIN;  PHIBSBOROUGH  SUNDAY  AND  DAILY  SCHOOLS,  DUELIN;  MORGAN’S  AND 
MERCER’S  SCHOOLS,  DUBLIN  (REMITTED  SCHEME). 

OBJECTIONS. 

Mr.  Jellctt,  Q.C.  (instructed  by  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell,  solicitor),  appeared  for  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland  ; Mr,  Shaw  (instructed  by  Mr.  James  Henry),  appeiu-ed  on  behalf  of  the 
• General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


7673.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  present 
sitting  has  been  appointed  for  the  final  consideration  by 
the  Judicial  Commissioners  of  fifteen  draft  schemes, 
including  one  remitted  by  the  Privy  Council.  We 
have  received  an  objection  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  -which  applies  not 
only  to  all  these  schemes,  but  to  every  scheme  as  yet 
published  under  our  Acs,  and  we  have  therefore 
thought  it  convenient  to  discuss  that  matter  in  the 
first  instance,  after  which  we  can  relieve  those  inter- 
ested in  the  schemes  involving  no  further  contentious 
matter  from  further  attendance.  The  objection  has 
arisen  in  the  following  way  : — In  1886  wo  had  a cor- 
respondence, to  be  found  at  page  394  of  our  First 
Report,  with  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  when  their  special  attention  was 
directed  to  the  portions  of  our  first  draft  schemes,  in 
which  their  co-operation  was  required.  Some  objec- 
tions were  then  mode  by  the  Commissioners,  to  which 
we  yielded  ; but  with  regard  to  the  clause  for  future 
alteration  of  the  schemos,  tho  Commissioners  stated 
that  they  would,  as  a matter  of  course,  bo  prepared  to 
accept  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  two  schemes  then  referred 
to  were — first,  the  scheme  for  the  Swords  Borough 
Schools,  providing  that  no  alteration  should  be  made 
except  on  tho  application  of  the  Governors  of  either 
or  both  schools ; and  secondly,  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Training  College  Scheme,  which  provided  for  alteration 
upon  the  application  of  the  Governors  or  of  the 
General  Synod.  After  that  correspondence  tho 
schemes  were  signed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners 
and  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  and  law  officers, 
and  these  and  other  schemes  have  since  been  finally 
approved,  and  are  now  in  force,  containing  provisions 
limiting  applications  for  alteration  to  some  defined 
authority,  generally  speaking,  the  Governing  Body 
and  some  independent  or  superior  body  having  an 
external  control  over  the  Governing  Body.  We 
continued  to  act  on  these  precedents  until  July  15, 
1887,  when  a communication  was  received  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
Preference  to  “Lifford  Endowed Schools"and  “Currie 
School,”  which,  it  wiU  be  observed,  was  not  a formal 
objection,  but  a request  to  us  to  consider  whether  we 
were  justified  in  making  provision  limiting  the  right 
of  application.  We  replied  on  July  16,  1887  : — 

“ That,  in  our  opinion,  the  power  of  ranking  provision 
under  section  18  of  our  Act  for  the  alteration  of  schemes 
is  discretionary,  and  that  we,  therefore,  considered  our- 
selves justified  in  defining  those  by  whom  applications  for  , 
alteration  may  be  made.” 


The  Lifford  and  Currie  schemes  bad  then  been  pub- 
lished, but  had  not  been  signed  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
missioners. No  further  communication  having  been 
received  from  the  Commissioners,  these  schemes,  with 
others,  were  signed  on  October  29.  1887,  and  are 
now  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  next  commu- 
nication we  received  was  dated  November  18,  1887, 
and  requested  us  to  place  on  record  the  objection  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  retention  of  the  limiting 
clause  in  the  draft  schemes  for  the  Dublin  Working 
Boys’  Home,  Anna  Middleton  Harding’s  Endowment, 
The  Belfast  Academy,  Phibsborougb  Schools,  Ben- 
bawn  and  Tullyvin  Schools,  Moat  School,  St.  Peter’s 
Parochial  Schools,  Mis.  Wray’s  School,  and  Laurel 
Hill  School,  all  of  which  had  been  published  on 
August  8,  1887.  On  the  same  date  we  also  re- 
ceived some  specific  objections  to  the  Bertrand  School 
scheme.  We  then  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  to 
say  that  we  were  anxious  to  have  this  matter,  which 
had  not  yet  been  discussed  before  us,  formally  con- 
sidered, with  every  desire  ou  our  part  to  give  the 
fullest  possible  weight  to  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and 
suggesting  this  day,  January  9,  1888,  as  a con- 
venient time  to  hear  the  objections,  to  which  the  Com- 
missioners assented  by  letter  of  December  17,  1867. 

We  sent  the  notices  required  by  our  Act  to  all 
parties  concerned.  Somo  of  them  are  represented  here, 
I believe,  and  some  are  not ; but  I will  now  read  the 
substance  of  the  written  communications  we  have 
received  on  the  subject,  which,  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act,  have  been  sent  to  us.  January  7,  1888,  the 
Solicitors  for  the  Ulster  Society,  Belfast,  write  ; — 

“ The  Committee  of  this  institution  will  be  represented 
by  counsel  on  Monday,  who  will  ask  that  the  alteration 
clause  in  this  scheme  shall  remain  as  originally  drawn.” 

By  letter  dated  January  6,  1888,  the  Joint  Board 
of  Managers  and  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution  state  that  they  : — 

“ Are  quite  satisfied  with  the  provirions  made  for  altera- 
tions in  the  institution  scheme  by  clause  44,  and  should 
object  moat  strongly  to  any  change  being  mude  in  the  con- 
stitution provided  by  the  scheme/’ 

The  Trustees  of  the  Magee  Presbyterian  College, 
Londonderry,  under  date  January  7,  1888,  write, 
stating : — 

“ 1.  That  our  letter  and  the  accompanying  documents 
were  carefully  considered  at  a meeting  of  tho  Faculty  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  on  the 
5 th  instant.  . • 

“ 2.  That  they  cannot  but  regard  the  decision  to  which 
the  Commissioners  may  come  on  tho  objection  of  the  Corn- 
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missioners  of  Charitable  Donations  anil  Bequests  for  Ire- 
land (see  their  letter'  dated  18tli  November,  1887)  as  a 
precedent  which  will  rule  all  cases  of  a similar  kind,  and 
particularly  the  case  of  the  Magee  College. 

“3.  That  they  object  with  the  utmost  determination  to 
any  modification  (in  the  direction  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland  desire, 
of  tho  draft  scheme,  published  on  the  8th  August,  1887, 
and  enumerated  in  the  letter  of  18th  November,  1887, 
before  referred  to. 

“ 4.  That  they  are  prepared  to  withdraw  the  application  for 
tho  scheme  for  tho  government  of  Magee  College,  but  they 
are  not  prepared  to  entail  on  the  Trustees  the  trouble,  and 
on  the  funds  tho  charges,  in  which  they  maybe  involved 
by  any  intermeddling  busybody,  tshould  the  clause  providing 
for  the  future  alteration  of  the  scheme  authorize  applica- 
tions for  such  changes  to  be  made  by  absolutely  any  person 
whatever.” 

The  next  communication  is  from  the  Committee  and 
Trustees  of  the  Dublin  Working  Boys’  Home,  and 
Harding  Technical  School,  of  the  same  date : — 

“Referring  to  tho  objection  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  wo  beg  to  state  that 
wo  do  not  approve  of  the  alteration  which  is  suggested, 
inasmuch  as  the  governing  body  of  the  endowment  is 
formed  of  persons  interested  in  the  institution,  and  one -half 
of  their  number  will  have  to  seek  re-election  every  third 
year,  and  we  think  tliu  clause  in  the  scheme,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  guard  against  abuse  in  the  future. 

'•  No  interested  individual  or  public  body  has  come  for- 
ward within  the  time  specified  in  the  Act  to  give  any  help 
or  make  any  suggestion  in  the  framing  of  the  scheme,  and 
it  appears  to  us  most  objectionable  to  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  everyone  who  in  the  fmure  fancies  helms  an  interest  in 
the  endowment  to  re- open  the  question  of  its  application. 
Such  an  arrangement  would,  be  believe,  take  from  the 
stability  of  tire  whulc  undertaking,  and  would  possibly  pre- 
vent persons  becoming  life  members,  or  bequeathing 
legacies  except  under  stringent  conditions. 

“ The  draft  scheme  having  been  now  drawn  up  by  your 
Commission  with  so  much  care  and  consideration,  we  would 
prefer  to  omit  the  clause  for  its  alteration  altogether  rather 
than  make  it  wilier  than  it  now  stands.” 

Then  wo  liavo  a resolution  passed  at  a meeting  of 
St.  Peter’s  Schools’  Board  : — 

“ Resolved — That  this  board  is  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  power  of  applying  for  any  alteration  of  the  iichoino 
when  finally  sanctioned  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
Governing  Body/’ 

Then  there  is  a letter  from  the  Governors  of  the 
Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  Dublin,  under  date 
January  5,  1888  : — 

“ The  Governors  of  this  school  held  a special  meeting 
yesterday,  and  unanimously  ngveed  that  the  amendment  of 
clauso  34  of  draft  scheme  suggested  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  should  not  be 
acceded  to." 

These  are  the  documents  we  have  received  upon  the 
matter,  and,  having  read  them,  we  are  now  anxious  to 
hear  those  who  are  in  attendance.  Probably  we 
should  first  ask  Mr.  Jellett  to  present  the  views  of  the 
objectors. 

7674.  Mr.  Jellett , q.c.  — The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  unci  Bequests  conceive  that  the 
24th  clause  of  the  scheme  for  Bertand's  Charity  should 
be  modified  in  such  a way  as  to  enable  persons  who 
are  really  interested  in  the  well-being  and  conduct  of 
the  Charity  to  make  application  in  reference  to  any 
alteration  of  the  scheme.  I have  no  instructions  in 
reference  to  Magee  College,  with  which  the  corres- 
pondence is  conversant.  The  Commissioners  think 
the  scheme  Bhould  be  modified  to  give  the  right  to  the 
Attorney-General,  I would  say,  who  certainly  would 
be  free  from  all  the  observations  contained  in  tho 
correspondence,  and  that  it  should  also  embrace  per- 
sons who  could  prove  that  they  are  interested  in  tho 
well-being  of  the  Charity.  Undoubtedly,  it  has  been 
the  practice  in  preparing  schemes  (not  of  this  Commis- 
sion, but  speaking  of  Chancery  schemes)  to  introduce 
a power  to  put  the  law  in  motion  for  its  modification 
by  persons  interested— certainly  at  the  instance  of  the 
Attorney-General— who  would  not  be  assumed  to 


interfere  except  for  reasons  that  might  compel  him  to 
do  so.  The  37th  clause  in  your  Act  appears  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  point  The  governing 
body  may  not  fulfil  the  duties  they  were  intended  to 
discharge,  aud  it  may  be  necessary  for  certain  persons 
to  put  the  Commissioners  of  Bequests  in  motion.  (Reads 
Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  sec.  37.) 
That  clauso  undoubtedly  seems  to  consider  that  there 
are  other  partias  who  would  have  a right  to  intervene 
to  compel  the  governing  body  to  discharge  the  duty 
thrown  upon  thorn  by  virtue  of  the  schema  Itmight 
so  happen,  aud  no  doubt  would  happen  in  process  of 
time,  that  they  might  bo  uunblo  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  provisions  which  were  required  under  this  37th 
section  to  he  given  effect  to  ; aud  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  procure  some  modification  in  the  scheme  to 
enable  them  to  do  so.  This  .37th  section  appeals  to 
reeogniso  persons  having  vested  interests  in  the 
endowments,  as  being  authorized  to  put  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  mo- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  compelling  that  there  should 
be  a due  observance  of  the  scheme.  Although  section 
18  uses  the  word  “ may,”  we  are  conversant  with  a 
number  of  authorities  to  show  that  that  word,  in 
matters  like  this — particularly  in  matters  of  proce- 
dure, lias  had  the  interpretation  of  “ must."  It  re- 
cognises tho  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  as  persons  who  have 
certain  interests  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  such  ns 
would  authorise  them  to  interfere.  There  could  be 
no  objection  to  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General 
being  introduced.  He  woukl  be  the  natural  person  to 
make  any  application  for  an  alteration,  but  the  effect 
of  the  scheme  at  present  is  to  make  the  Governors 
absolute. 

7 675.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  insist  on 
the  objection  that  we  must  give  the  power  to  every 
paity  to  apply,  aud  cannot  introduce  any  specified 
names  ? 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — What  I conceive,  and  what  tbe 
Commissioners  instruct  mo  to  press  for,  is  this — that 
any  person  appearing  in  the  terms  of  the  37th  section 
to  have  an  interest  in  tho  endowment  should  be  en- 
titled to  make  application,  if  necessary,  for  an  altera- 
tion in  the  scheme.  Section  37  provides  that  an 
application  may  he  made  by  the  Town  Council  or 
governing  body  of  any' town  affected  by  a scheme,  and 
I would  propose  that  either  the  Attorney-General,  or 
tbe  classes  recognised  by  section  37  as  having  an  in- 
terest in  tho  proper  government  of  the  educational 
charity,  should  be  recognised  under  section  18  as  en- 
titled to  apply  for  an  alteration  in  the  scheme.  That 
would  appear  io  mo  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  It  would  he  free  from  the  objections  glanced  at 
in  the  correspondence — that  it  would  offer  a premium 
to  persons  who  had  no  right  to  interfere.  It  would 
prevent  what  would  be  a serious  blot  on  the  whole 
scheme — that  is  that  the  governing  body  should  lie  so 
entirely  absolute,  that  no  other  authority  could  have 
power  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  scheme.  It  would 
be  wise  to  introduce  the  Attorney-General  and  the 
other  authorities. 

7676.  Dr.  Traill.— But  the  objection  is  that  we 
are  stopped  by  section  18  from  introducing  any 
authorities. 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — No  ; section  37  is  a good  illus- 
tration of  the  class  of  persons  who  have  a right  to 
apply  for  alteration  of  the  schema 

7677.  Dr.  Traill.— How  is  the  Attorney-General 
interested  1 

Mr.  Jellett , Q.c — He  is  interested  in  every  chanty. 
He  represents  every  charity.  You  cannot  have  an 
information  laid  against  the  Governors  of  any  charity 
except  through  the  Attorney-General,  under  Sir  John. 
Romilly’s  Act.  , 

7678.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I had  better  read 
the  objection  in  the  most  formal  shape  in  which  i& 
has  been  presented  by  the  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  betor 
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tlie  Privy  Council,  for  we  must  see  what  we  are  asked 
to  do. 

“ Cohrib  School,  Belfast. 

« I am  directed  to  lodge  an  objection  on  behalf  of  my 
Commissioners  to  paragraph  29,  on  the  ground  that  it  limits 
ihe  persons  by  -whom  applications  to  this  Board  for  the 
future  alteration  of  said  scheme  may  bo  made,  my  Com- 
missioners being  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Educational  Endowments  Commissioners  to  make 
such  limitation,  but  that  when  a elause  providing  for  the 
future  alteration  of  a schema  is  inserted  therein,  it  should 
be  framed  sons  to  allow  any  parti/  interested  " (and  those 
words  are  underlined)  “ to  apply  ns  provided  bv  the  lHth 
section  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act, 
1887." 

It  therefore  appears,  Mr.  Jellett,  that  your  Com- 
missioners contend,  ns  matter  of  law,  that  we  are  not 
at  liberty  to  define  at  all  who- is  to  apply,  and  if  they 
are  right  it  would  be  as  illegal  to  name  the  Attorney- 
General  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — The  87th  section  seems  to  apply 
to  the  whole  case. 

7679.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  Town 
Councdorthe  ratepayers  mentioned  in  tliatsection  might 
not  he  persons  interested  at  all,  and  if  we  are  to  put 
in  “ any  person  interested,"  that  must  include  “ every 
party  interested.” 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — No,  a charity  in  Belfast  would 
not  have  the  interest  intended  for  a charity  in 
Dublin. 

7680.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  objection 
•would  involve  that  after  the  scheme  has  passed 
through  this  Commission,  and  been  approved  by  the 
Law  Officers  and  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  and  has 
got  the  force  of  law,  everybody  claiming  any  interest 
in  it  could  go  to  Kildare-place  and  apply  to  have  an 
alteration  of  the  whole  thing.  The  written  objection 
is  that  we  have  no  power  to  limit  or  define  the  ap- 
plicants at  all,  and  we  must  first  know  whether  you 
are  arguing  in  favour  of  this  written  objection,  or 
admit  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  define  who  the  appli- 
cants are  to  be.  If  that  is  all  you  ask,  you  will  find 
ns  anxious  to  admit  every  person  to  whom  the  power 
can  be  given  with  advantage  to  the  Charity,  but  not 
to  admit  every  interested  person  who  might  have  an 
idea  in  his  head  that  the  scheme  should  ho  altered. 

Ur.  Jellett,  Q.c. — What  I would  submit  is  that  you 
should  follow  the  37th  section,  and  introduce  the  per- 
sons named  there  as  the  persons  on  whose  application 
any  modification  of  the  scheme  was  to  be  made. 

7681.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  you  admit 
we  are  at  liberty  to  define  the  persons. 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — I tlrink  that  in  regard  to  procedure, 
and  in  dealing  with  a judicial  body,  you  can  say  that 
the  word  “ may  " means  “ must.” 

7682.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Look  at  sections 
14,  15,  16,  and  17  of  the  Act,  which  say  that  the 
Commissioners  “ shall  ” provide  so  and  so  ; do  they 
not  show  that  section  IS,  which  says  the  Commission- 
ers “ may  ” provide,  is  discretionary  ! 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — As  regards  your  suggestion 
to  enable  those  named  in  section  37  to  apply  for  alter- 
ations, there  are  a great  many  schools  that  we  have 
got  to  deal  with  belonging  to  particular  religious 
denominations,  and  it  would  be  inconvenient,  I think, 
to  give  general  powers  to  twenty  ratepayers  of  a Poor 
Law  Union  to  say  how  such  schemes  should  be 
altered. 

7683.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  have  the 
Town  Council  of  Belfast,  for  instance,  to  do  with  the 
Ulster  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb ; or  the  Derry  Corporation  with  the  Magee 
College!  The  institutions  happen  to  be  in  the  towns, 
but  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.o. — I would  ask  you  to  take  the  very 
words  of  the  37th  section — “ Auy  ratepayers  (notices 
hhan  twenty)  of  any  Poor-law  Union  or  place  directly 
aftected  thereby,  or  of  any  person  or  persons  having  a 
vested  interest  in  the  endowment." 


7684.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  the  rate- 
payers “ affected  ” by  a scheme  for  a private  endow- 
ment! 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — Yes. 

7685.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  ease  of 
the  Bertrand  Charity,  how  are  the  ratepayers  of  Dublin 
-affected  by  the  scheme  1 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — I do  not  say  they  are. 

7686.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  I do  not 
think  the  words  of  section  37  apply. 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — Of  course  in  case  of  the  applica- 
tion being  made  by  a particular  class  of  persons,  the 
Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  would 
have  the  right  to  consider  whether  they  were  the 
persons  having  a right  to  object  under  the  Act. 

7687.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  but  they 
would  have  to  hear  the  question  discussed,  and  what 
we  have  to  consider  is,  whether  we  can  define  who  are 
to  be  competent  to  take  the  proceeding.  If  “ auy 
party  interested  " may  apply,  the  Commissioners  can- 
not refuse  to  hear  the  application.  The  governing  body  is 
interested,  every  object  of  the  Charity  is  interested, 
every  officer  and  servant  of  the  institution  is  inter- 
ested, but  it  would  be  a monstrous  thing  that  if  a 
person  wanted  a child  to  be  kept  longer  in  the  school 
than  the  scheme  allowed,  or  if  an  officer  wanted  a 
bigger  salary,  he  cuukl  apply  to  have  the  scheme 
altered.  Besides,  there  h no  power  given  to  recoup 
the  governing  body  the  cost  of  resisting  applications 
for  alteration.  Your  Commissioners  have  told  us 
officially  that  there  arc  duties  which  they  “cannot 
efficiently  discharge  from  want  of  officers,  of  time,  and 
of  judicial  authority." 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — What  I conceive  is  that  the  37th 
section,  which  defines  the  class  of  persons  who  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  a scheme  not  being  properly 
carried  out,  would  indicate  who  are  the  persons  who 
should  be  permitted  to  apply  to  alter  it. 

7688.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  your  objec- 
tion is  that  we  cannot  define  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Jellett-,  Q.c. — Then  I would  say  follow  the 
words  of  the  Act,  and  supposing  the  terms  of  section 
18  to  be  compulsory,  yon  would  put  in  tliat  the 
scheme  should  be  altered  by  tLe  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  on  the  application 
of  any  party  interested. 

7689.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Those  are  the 
words  to  which  all  parties  interested  object.  If  we 
put  them  in,  every  person  interested  would  be  entitled 
as  of  right  to  apply. 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — I cannot  conceive  that  there  is 
any  great  objection.  It  is  plain  that  the  37th  section 
recognises  that  the  Governing  Body  may  not  discht  rge 
their  duty,  and  that  they  can  be  called  to  account 

7690.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes;  but  section 
37  deals  with  cases  where  the  trust  is  not  carried  out, 
and  according  to  the  existing  law  auy  person  interested 
can  compel  the  due  execution  of  a trust,  and  the 
Attorney-General  can  file  on  information.  Observe 
the  only  judicial  proceeding  to  be  taken  under  the 
87th  section  is  one  at  the  instance  of  the  Attorm  y- 
General,  but,  preliminary  to  that,  there  is  a power  to 
go  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  i nd 
Bequests  to  get  something  like  a cautionary  norice. 
What  section  18  deals  with  is  the  case  of  an  existing 
charity,  with  defined  trusts,  which  it  is  desired  to 
alter.  ’ A trustee  cannot  go  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  alter  his  trust.  The  only  power  that  I know  for 
that  purpose  is  an  information  by  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and  you  want  to  give  the  power  indiscriminately 
to  the  Commissioners,  a new  tribunal,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  anybody  having  an  interest,  no  matter  how- 
small. 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c.— Section  37  plainly  eonten  plates 
that  the  governing  body  inay  fail  to  discharge  their 
duty. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes  ; and  provide i a 
remedy. 

Mr.  JeUett,  Q.c. — Therefore  the  scheme  should  he 
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framed  in  such  a way  that  the  Governing  Body  could 
lie  called  to  account. 

7691.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I agree  ; and  by 
analogy  we  have  tried  to  find  somebody  in  each  case 
who  may  apply  for  an  alteration,  if  the  Governing 
Body  should  fail  to  do  so  in  a proper  ease.  Take  the 
Bertrand  scheme,  and  see  the  number  of  people  who 
may  apply : — 

“ In  any  matter  wlmtsoever  the  Governors,  or  the  Gene- 
ral Synod  and  General  Assembly,  or  the  Diocesan  Council 
and  Presbytery ; and  in  any  mutter  relating  exclusively  to 
the  Church  Governors,  the  General  Synod  or  Diocesan 
Council;  and  in  any  matter  relating  exclusively  to  the 
Presbyterian  Governors,  the  General  Assembly,  or  Presby- 
terj-.” 

The  principle  which  we  have  gone  on  is  this — we 
always  allow  the  Governors  to  apply  whenever  they 
think  the  existing  scheme  requires  alteration.  We 
search  for  some  other  body  independent  of  the  Gover- 
nors, and  if  possible  superior  to  them,  and  authorise 
them  also  to  apply.  We  do  not  let  in  individuals. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Olmroh  of  Ireland  Training  Col- 
lege scheme,  which  is  now  law,  and  assume  that  the 
clause  you  propose  had  been  inserted  that,  “it  might 
be  altered  on  the  application  of  the  Governors  or  any 
party  interested.”  At  every  stage  that  scheme  was 
opposed  by  a minority  of  the  existing  committee.  We 
overruled  their  objection  here.  They  appeared  again 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  argued  tho  objection, 
and  it  was  overruled  there  also.  The  objectors  are 
members  of  the  Governing  Body  and  interested  in  the 
endowment,  and  regarded  the  objection  as  a matter  of 
principle.  If  your  objection  prevailed,  the  moment 
the  scheme  passed,  the  whole  question  might  have 
been  raised  again  before  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests. 

Mi\  Jellelt,  Q.C!. — I could  alsoputan  extreme  case,  that 
some  abuse  might  exist  in  reference  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  scheme  that  whs  not  foreseen,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  what  modifications  might  be  re- 
quired in  the  lapse  of  years.  Perhaps  the  Governors 
would  be  the  hurt  to  interfere  for  the  purposo  of  having 
any  alteration  made. 

7G92.  Lord  Justice  Naish.  — In  the  Bertrand 
scheme,  do  yon  think  that  the  parties  named  are  in- 
sufficient to  enable  application  to  be  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  1 

Mr.  Jellelt,  Q.c. — I should  say  not.  No  man  can 
foresee  what  the  future  constitution  of  tho  l>odies  here 
defined  may  be.  This  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  these  bodies  will  always  be  constituted  as  they 
Ain  now. 

7693.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Each  of  those 
bodies  is  defined  to  include  the  supreme  authority  of 
its  own  denomination  for  tho  time  being.  The  General 
Synod  or  the  Diocesan  Council,  or  tire  General 
Assembly,  or  the  Dublin  Presbytery  might  be  reor- 
ganized; but  until  tire  Churches  they  represent  ceased  to 
exist  there  would  bo  some  supreme  authority  in  each 
of  them,  aud  if  tho  Churches  disappear  the  charity 
will  probably  have  gone  before  them. 

Mi-.  Jellelt,  Q.c. — In  the  way  the  Governing  Body  is 
elected  some  of  them  represent  the  Diocesan  Council, 
and  some  represent  the  Presbytery,  aud  therefore  really 
clause  34  of  the  scheme,  which  gives  tho  power  of 
application  at  the  instance  of  the  General  Synod  or 
General  Assembly,  or  Diocesan  Synod  and  Presbytery, 
gives  it  very  much  to  the  same  class  of  persons  as 
would  be  represented  by  the  Governors.  There  is  no 
independent  body  named,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the 

Sat  objection,  to  criticise  the  action  of  the  Governing 
dy. 

7694.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  say  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  independent  authority  amongst 
those  empowered  to  apply,  and  so  there  ought,  if  such 
can  be  found,  but  that  would  not  go  to  the  length  of 
your  objection  1 

Mr.  Jellelt , q.c. — I press  it  to  this  extent,  that  there 
should  be  some  body  or  individual  having  the  right  to 


criticise  the  action  of  both  these  bodies.  The  Gove 
uingBody  is  to  consist  of  ten  Governors,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  ex-officio,  and  seven  representative 
The  scheme  defines  who  the  ex-officio  Governor  shall 
bo,  and  then  states  who  tire  to  be  the  representative 
Governors,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  tho  persons  who 
were  contemplated  under  clause  34  are  so  much  of  the 
same  class  that  there  would  be  no  independent  body  to 
criticise  the  action  of  both  parties,  and  I really  think 
that  is  what  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  wish  to  have. 

7695.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  suggest 
who  they  should  be — is  it  the  ratepayers  of  the 
parish  ? 

Mr.  Jellelt , Q.c. — I think  the  Attorney-General. 

7696.  Dr.  Traill. — That  would  be  a scheme  to  put 
fees  into  the  lawyers'  pockets.  What  is  the  Attorney- 
General  wanted  fori  The  object  of  all  the  schemes  is 
to  keep  the  lawyers  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Jellelt, Q.o.— I don’t  think  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland  would  interfere  except  at  the  instance  of 
the  Commissioner's  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests.  At  present  any  proceedings  in  these  cases 
must  bo  taken  at  the  instance  of  the  Commissioners 
or  the  Attorney-General.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
scheme,  na  I see,  as  it  now  stands,  renders  these  {ar- 
ticular bodies  practically  absolute  in  the  matter. 

7697.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  you  prepared  to 
say  in  reference  to  this  particular  scheme  that  the 
persons  mentioned  in  clause  34  are  proper  parties,  or 
do  you  suggest  any  others  whom  we  should  consider 
as  being  properly  suited  to  make  application  for 
alteration  1 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  are  cases  in 
which  ratepayers  or  municipal  authorities  would  be 
interested.  For  example,  in  Dublin  there  is  a scheme 
for  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  which  the  Corporation 
should  have  a right  to  interfere,  but  you  would  not, 
I think,  advocate  our  giving  the  power  to  the  Town 
Council  in  the  case  of  a private  denominational  clinrity. 

Mr.  Jellelt,  q.c. — I think  myself  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  would  be 
satisfied  if  you  inserted  “ any  person  or  persons  in- 
terested in  the  charity.” 

7698.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  what 
everyone  else  objects  to.  We  could  not  allow  every 
teacher  or  pupil  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  to  alter  the  scale  of 
fees.  I go  with  you  to  the  fullest  extent  in  desiring 
to  put  in,  with  the  govemingbocly,  some  independent 
authority,  and  tho  mam  .difficulty  is  removed  if  you 
concede  that  wo  are  not  obliged  to  put  in  everybody. 

Mr.  Jellatt,  q.c. — We  come  to  you  now  under  the 
18th  section  of  the  Act.  I presume  that  clause  34  in  this 
scheme  has  been  introduced  in  accordance  with  section 
18  of  the  Act  1 

7G99.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes;  but  the 
Commissioners  “ are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  in  the 
discretion  of  tho  Educational  Endowments  Commis- 
sioners to  make  limitations,  but  that  when  a clause 
providing  for  the  future  alteration  of  a scheme  is 
inserted,  it  should  be  framed  so  as  to  allow  any  party 
interested  to  apply.”  Though  they  have  never  suid 
so  definitely,  I would  imply  that  they  admit  we  have 
a discretion  to  put  in  the  alteration  clause  or  to  omit 
it  altogether. 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — That  is  what  I would  say,  too. 

7700.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — These  schemes 
have  a force  that  no  Chancery  Scheme  has,  because 
under  section  29  of  tire  Act  they  “ shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  legal  proceeding  whatever.?  Therefore 
it  might  be  contended  that  nothing  short  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  could  alter  them  if  we  omitted  the  altera- 
tion clause.  We  feel  this  us  putting  pressure  upon 
us  to  provide  the  means  of  mollifying  each  scheme 
without  going  to  Parliament,  but  if  it  is  in  our  discre- 
tion to  put  in  the  provision  at  all,  it  seems  unreasonable 
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that  we  should  have  no  discretion  as  to  how  it  is  to  do.  We  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  their  jm.  a,  ism 
]« exercised.  assistance  and  to  consider  their  suggestions,  and  in  — 

Mr.  Jcilf.lt,  Q.c. — The  Commissioners  say  you  need  each  case  to  insert  an  independent  authority  over  the 
not  insert  the  clause  if  you  do  not  like,  but  if  you  Governors  by  whom  alterations  might,  when  necessai-y, 
introduce  it  I contend  that  you  must  do  it  in  the  be  proposed. 

actual  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Lord  Justioe  Naish. — Provided  there  is  no  undue 

7701.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  the  Act  of  interference  with  the  Charity. 

Parliament  say  so  1 We  may  empower  the  Governing  7709. — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  such  cases 

Body  or  “ any  party  interested  "—does  that  compel  ua  as  the  Bertrand  Charity  we  could  not  admit  any 
(if  acting  at  all)  to  empower  every  party  interested  ? stranger  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  Church, 

You  have  heard  that  some  of  the  most  important  en-  or  of  the  Presbyterians.  A numl>er  of  schemes  to 
dowments  in  Ireland  would  rather  withdraw  than  which  your  objection  applies  have  been  brought  in  by 
■submit  to  that.  the  consent  of  the  Governing  Bodies  themselves,  and 

Mr.  JeUett,  q.c. — I would  8ay  the  view  of  the  Com-  we  could  not  give  an  unlimited  power  to  alter  a 
missioners  was  that  it  was  intended  by  you  that  the  scheme  which  was  originally  brought  under  our  jnris- 
moclifications  should  bike  place  only  at  the  instance  of  diction  by  consent. 

the  Governing  Body.  Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — If  the  elected  bodies  are  assimi- 

7702.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  a"  mis-  lated  to  those  who  elect  them  there  would  be  no  in- 
take; we  have  done  so,  under  special  circumstances,  dependent  voice  at  all. 

in tbe cases  ofthoStanbope-stroet Schools.  Belfast;  and  7710.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  if  the 

the.  Swords  Borough  Schools,  both  of  which  are  now  in  electors  and  the  elected,  between  them,  are  the  parties 
force,  but  in  the  case  you  are  discussing  you  liave  the  to  whom  the  endowment  really  belongs  their  inde- 
indepeudent  authority  of  three  or  four  other  bodies.  pendenco  must  be  respected. 

Mr.  Jellctl,  Q.c. — By  clause  34,  it.  appears  that  tbe  Lord  Justice  Naish. — If  there  is  any  necessity  for 
application  is  to  lie  made  on  the  part  of  the  Governors,  it  we  could  make  express  provision  for  the  Attorney - 
and  unites  with  thorn  very  much,  .-is  the  Governing  General’s  intervention  under  the  ordinary  law  to  pro- 
Body,  a joint  application  of  the  General  Synod  and  tect  the  charity. 

General  Assembly.  Mr.  JcUctl,  Q.c. — I would  suggest — “ Or  any  person 

7708.  Dr.  Traill. — The  charity  belongs  exclusively  who  shall  be  certified  by  the  Commissioners  of 
to  the  denominations  of  which  these  are  the  supreme  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  to  be  interested.” 
authorities.  7711.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  would  be 

Mr.  Jelletl,  Q.C. — But  I want  some  other  persons  enabling  them  to  certify  the  competency  of  any  person 
who  arc  interested  to  be  included.  to  come  before  themselves,  and  besides  it  would  not 

7704.  Lord  Justice  Naish.  — Would  not  the  satisfy  those  who  are  opposed  to  your  objection : a 
Attorney-General,  irrespective  of  the  provisions  of  our  person  might  be  “ interested,”  in  the  strictest  sense, 

Act,  hare  power  to  proceed  by  information,  or  petition  1 and  be  entitled  to  1*  so  certified,  and  yet  ought  to 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — He  would,  in  reference  to  any  have  no  right  to  apply  to  alter  the  trusts,  for  example, 
abuse  of  it,  but  os  regards  a modification  of  the  scheme  anyone  deriving  emoluments  under  a scheme  might 
I don't  know.  This  is  not  the  cose  of  giving  liberty  apply  to  the  Commissioners  to  change  the  scheme  in 
to  any  person  to  institute  proceedings.  The  Com-  his  own  favour. 

missioners  of  Charitable  Donations  are  a public  Board,  Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — They  never  would  entertain  it. 

and  they  would  consider,  before  giving  efiV-ot  to  any  7712.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  must 

complaint,  the  status  of  the  person  interested,  and  see  “ entertain  " the  application,  and  certify  that  lie  is 
whether  or  not  any  consideration  should  be  given  to  interested  if  ho  be  so.  If  they  certified  to  the  con- 
any  complaint  by  the  party.  trary  they  would  certify  what  was  not  ti-ue. 

7705.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  do  not  say  Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — That  is  a question  of  lunguage. 
the  power  would  be  abused,  but  the  Commissioners  They  could  easily  ascertain  how  the  party  was  in- 
are  not  a recognized  tribunal  for  the  exercise  of  juris-  terested.  All  I mean  to  say  is  that  any  person  has  a 
diction  iu  contentions  matters.  This  is  a new  and  right  to  interfere,  and  that  the  Commissioners  of 
additional  powor,  over  and  above  the  power  of  the  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  will  ascertain  the 
Court  of  Chancery — a power  to  have  recourse  to  a persons  interested. 

tribunal  that  otherwise  would  have  no  authority  for  Dr.  Traill. — That  would  open  a door  to  all  sorts 
the  alteration  of  what  has  been  done,  after  full  con-  of  schemes.  I am  giving  a lay  view  of  the  matter, 
sideration  by  this  Commission,  viz.,  the  authority  of  7713.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  objection  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council.  If  every  person  yielding  to  your  contention  is  that  we  cannot  allow 
interested  may  apply,  once  the  application  is  made  it  every  person  interested  to  apply  to  alter  our  schemes, 
must  be  heard,  and  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  There  is  no  such  power  in  Chancery,  at  Common  Law, 
change  must  be  heard  too,  and  the  question  is  who  is  or  anywhere  else,  and  it  should  be  given  only  to  tbe 
to  pay  for  all  this,  or  how  is  it  to  be  done.  We  have  governing  body,  and  to  some  controlling  body  over  it. 
been  informed  that  your  Board  are  not  in  the  habit  Mr.  Jellett , Q.c. — The  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
of  hearing  counsel.  Donations  and  Bequests  have  power  under  this  Act 

Mr.  Gamoru — They  are  not ; they  have  refused  to  to  entertain  applications  from  any  persons  interested 
do  so.  in  the  administration  of  a charity. 

7706.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  are  you  to  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  the  governing  body, 

discuss,  in  the  absence  of  counsel,  the  unlimited  altera-  7714.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — That  power  does  not 

tion  of  schemes  sanctioned,  after  all  the  elaborate  extend  to  the  objects  of  the  charity  but  to  the 
procedure  under  our  Act,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  trustees  of  the  charity,  and  we  give  it  to  the 
Privy  Council  ? How  is  the  question  to  be  discussed  1 governors. 

You  do  not  hear  counsel.  Mr.  Jelletl,  Q.c. — What  we  want  is  some  effect  to 

Mr.  Gernon. — No,  my  Commissioners  have  no  time  be  given,  in  some  way  or  other,  and  a definition  given 
it.  of  “ any  person  interested  1 ” 

7707.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  would  not  alter  7715.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  exactly 

schemes  on  any  ex  parte  statement.  what  we  want  too,  and  what  the  Commissioners  say 

Mr.  Gemon. — No.  we  have  no  power  to  do. 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.o.— Perhaps  the  Commissioners  of  Mr.  Jelletl,  Q.O.— I would  be  satisfied  if  you  define 
Charitable  Donations  would  define  the  class  that  would  it  in  any  way;  Under  the  scheme  at  present  the 
oe  interested  in  addition  to  those  named.  governors  are  completely  autocrats  in  reference  to  any 

7708.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  is  exactly  other  scheme.  Why  not  introduce  an  independent 
■what  we  have  tried  to  do,  and  they  contend  we  can’t  body  that  would  have  a right  to  introduce  any  change. 
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i*$.  7716.  Dr.  Traill. — I think  the  General  Synod  of 

the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Diocesan  Council, 
and  the  Presbytery  will  wntoh  each  other  and  the 
governors  too. 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — I suppose  the  Presbyterian  Body 
would  not  interfere  in  regard  to  the  Church  of  Ireland 
and  vice  versa. 

7717;  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  --If  you  will  look 
at  the  different  schemes  yon  will  see  that  in  every  case 
we  have  endeavoured  to  secure  some  supreme  body. 
For  example,  the  Ulster  Society  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  subscribers  have  the  right  to 
spend  their  money  as  they  please,  and  in  that  case  the 
application  for  alteration  may  lie  made  by  the 
governors  who  are  elected  by  the  Society,  or  by  the 
Society  itself,  which  consists  of  those  people  who  con- 
tribute the  money.  Surely  you  don’t  want  to  authorize 
anybody  else  to  meddle  with  the  administration  of 
their  money. 

Mr.  Jdiett. — That  gives  a large  field  to  the  persons 
who  would  bo  applicants  for  the  alteration  of  the 
scheme.  This  Bertrand  scheme  is  a very  narrow 
scheme. 

7718.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Well,  in  that 
case,  there  being  no  subscribers,  wc  have  given  the 
power  to  the  General  Synod,  General  Assembly, 
Diocesau  Council,  and  the  Presbytery  as  well  as  to  the 
governors.  I don’t  think  that  is  a narrow  scheme,  when 

. these  denominations  alone  are  interested,  and  lmve  been 
contentiouslv  interested  in  this  charity  already  far  nearly 
100  years.  Perhaps  the  practical  conclusion  is  that  wo 
ought  to  ask  the  Commissioners  of  Chari  tabloDonations 
and  Bequests  to  suggest,  iu  each  case,  who  would,  in 
their  opinion,  be  the  most  advantageous  body  to  whom 
to  give  the  power.  Our  present  impression  is  not  to  let 
iu  subordinates  nor  individual  objects  of  the  charity, 
nor  more  minorities  of  those  already  represented. 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — Then  it  will  bo  necessary  to  have 
a meeting  of  the  Commissioners  to  determine  tliiH 
question.  If  your  Board  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a meeting 

7719.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  suggest  it 

Mr.  Jdiett , q.c. — They  thought  that  the  Scheme 
would  stand  exactly  as  it  was,  or  that  the  entire  clause 
would  be  removed.  They  might  consider  the  tim'd 
alteration — that  is  to  say,  that  you  should  admit  some 
poison  or  other  as  u person  interested,  and  modify 
clause  34  accordingly  on  the  subject. 

7720.  Lord  Justice  FmUmuoN. — Lot  me  read  you 
our  communication  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the 
subject  in  the  case  of  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s 
Schools : — 

“ Though  provision  is  made  for  securing  the  continued 
efficiency  of  each  scheme,  in  thu  constitution  of  the  Govom- 
Bodies,  by  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  by  public  audit,  the  Commissioners  quite 
feel  the  importance  of  conferring  the  power  cf  application 
to  alter  the  Scheme  upon  soino  other  body  as  well  ns  upon 
the  Governing  Body  ; accordingly,  in  the  case  of  Morgan's 
and  Mercer's  Schools,  they  have  proposed  to  give  this 
power  fo  the  General  Synod  and  to  the  Diocesan  Council 
as  representing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  religious 
denomination  to  which  the  endowment  belongs,  and  they 
tiU3t  that  this  provision  will  commend  itself  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Council  as  sufficient  to  attain  the  objects  of 
the  eighteenth  section  of  the  Act." 

• The  issue  between  us  could  not  bo  more  clearly  joined 
than  by  comparing  that  with  the  objection  1 have  read — 
. that  when  the  clause  is  inserted  we  have  no  power  to  iu- 
..  . . , - serf  any  limitation  or  definition  whatever,  “ any  party 
.v.iAt&ested’’-  to:  apply  practically — that  we  cannot 
- insert  tee  power  of  alteration  without  making  the 
• Scheme- impracticable.  There  are  eight  schemes  now 
■ actually  in  force  with  the  validity  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment approved  by  the  Law  Officers,  and  sanctioned 
by  . .the  “Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  white  contain 


these  limiting  clauses,  including  one  under  which  the 
governors  alone  can  apply.  Until  July  15th  last,  we 

never  hoard  of  this  point,  and  fifteen  schemes  have 
been  delayed  since  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Jdiett,  q.c. — Perhaps  your  secretary  will  com- 
municate your  suggestion  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Gemon. — If  a communication  comes  to  the 
Board  it  will  bo  immediately  considered. 

7721.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — Wo  have  now 
made  the  suggestion  in  open  court 

Mr.  Gerntm. — Perhaps  your  lordship  would  direct 
your  secretary  to  communicate  it. 

7722.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  required 
to  act  ns  a judicial  tribunal,  and  I don’t  know  that 
we  ought  to  send  any  communication  through  our 
secretary,  but  if  it  conveniences  you  we  can  send  you 
the  result  of  the  matter  in  writing. 

Mi\  Gemon. — Our  solicitor  will  have  to  report  to 
the  Board.  It  would  he  more  regular,  I think  if 
your  secretary  sent  the  communication. 

7723.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  must  ask 
you  to  remember  that  four  of  the  largest  endowment* 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  and  eleven  smaller  ones  are 
being  delayed  for  this  point. 

Mr.  Gemon. — Our  Board  is  exceedingly  slow  to 
give  a loevs  standi  to  any  person  coming  before 
them  to  object. 

7724.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  tbe  words 
“ any  person  interested  ” be  inserted  they  must  give 
a locus  standi  to  every  such  person. 

Mr.  Gemon. — They  will  not  give  a locus  standi 
to  any  person.  They  will  take  care  to  consider  the 
locus  staiuli  of  any  person  applying. 

7725.  Dr.  Traill. — Let  them  say  what  they 
want 

Mr.  Jdiett , q.c. — I think  Mi'.  Gemon  can  commu- 
nicate your  suggestion.  You  are  willing  to  admit 
another  body  besides  the  Governing  Body. 

772C.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  in  each 
cose  done  what  we  could  to  discover  such  ubody,  but  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
have  not  yet  approached  the  consideration  of  that 
question,  for  their  contention  hitherto  lias  been  that 
wc  must  insert  all  tbe  words  of  the  section  or  none.  If 
they  will  suggest  a proper  party  in  each  case  where 
they  think  the  present  provision  is  insufficient  we  will 
be  very  gliul.  The  Attorney-General  has  an  indepen- 
dent authority  to  go  to  a court  of  justice,  aud  scanaly 
scorns  to  bn  “ a person  interested  " within  the  mean- 
ing of  sec.  1 8.  Besides  if  wo  gave  this  special  power 
unlimitedly  to  tho  Attorney-General  wo  should  pro- 
bably excite  all  the  apprehensions  of  Government 
interference  which  are  entertained  by  those  interested 
in.  these  private  or  denominational  charities.  The 
Attorney-General  can  always  intervene  if  there  is  any 
abuse. 

Mr.  Jdiett,  q.c. — How  would  he  appear? 

7727.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  by  information  or  petition. 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — The  expense  would  be  much  less 
to  tho  “ party  interested  ’’  by  keeping  to  the  terns  of 
the  Act.  It  would  be  a trifling  cost  to  him  to  have 
the  scheme  modified. 

7728.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  what  of  the 
cost  of  opposing  improper  applications  1 

Mr.  Jdiett,  Q.C. — If  any  one  wants  to  modify  the 
scheme  he  can  do  it  by  a summary  application. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Only  to  carry  out  tee  scheme 
which  is  already  settled.  To  apply  to  change  tbe 
trusts  lie  mast  have  the  Jiat  of  the  Attorney-General. 

7729.  Professor  Dougbhbty. — Take  the  case  of  tbe 
Magee  College,  where  the  Governing  Body  is  under 
the  supreme  control  of  tho  General  Assembly,  won 
you  allow  any  outsider  to  come  in  before  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  a 
governing  authority  over  them. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — That  is  a theological  college- 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c.— There  might  be  cases  where  born 
of  them  might  be  astray. 
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Dr.  Traill. — At  present  they  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  at  all  by  anybody. 

7780.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Mr.  Dix). — 
Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  this  matter  1 

Mr.  II.  T.  Dix  (one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School). — We  did  not  know 
that  the  arguments  which  you  have  heard  would  turn 
npon  our  scheme,  and  we  have  not  instructed  counsel 
to  attend  here  to-day.  We  think  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  made  provision  for  the  most  suitable 
persons  to  whom  the  power  of  making  application  to 
alter  the  scheme  could  be  given.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned — ours  being  a charity  consisting  of  Church 
people  and  Presbyterians — we  consider  that  the 
bodies  you  have  given  the  power  to  are  the  proper 
bodies,  and  that  we  should  not  be  subject  to  attacks 
from  any  persons  who  fancied  themselves  interested,  for 
if  the  goneral  words  of  the  Statute  were  inserted  any 
person  might  come  in  and  put  us  to  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, for  which  we  have  no  means  of  being  recouped 
in  any  way.  Under  the  circumstances  we  submit 
that  clause  34  of  the  scheme  as  it  stands  is  what  it 
should  be. 

7731.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw. — It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Jellett  lias  given  up  the  greater  part  of  the  contention 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests.  The  question  I was  brought  here  to  argue 
was  whether  every  person  interested  is  to  have  power 
to  apply  to  the  Charitable  Commissioners  for  an  alter- 
ation in  a scheme.  Mr.  Jellett,  as  I think,  now  con- 
cedes that  the  Commissioners  can  define  the  parties 
interested,  other  than  the  governing  body,  who  may 
so  apply.  He  contends,  I think  wholly  illegally,  that 
section  37  gives  an  indication  of  who  the  persons  are, 
other  than  the  governing  body,  to  apply  under 
section  18.  Under  section  37  a number  of  people  have 
got  power  to  apply  to  put  the  Charitable  Commissioners 
or  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  motion  to  have  effect  given 
to  a schemo  who  are  not  11  persons  interested  ’’  within 
section  18  at  all.  The  Town  Council  or -twenty' rate- 
payers of  Belfast  are  not  interested  in  the  scheme  of 
the  Ulster  Society.  It  would  he  illegal  to  give  them 
a right  to  apply  for  an  alteration.  The  Inspector  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  the  Act  is  hot 
a person  interested  under  section  18.  If  the  Com- 
missioners unde;_f  section  18  were  to  pioposo  that  the 
Inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the 
Town  Council,  or  twenty  ratepayers,  should  have 
power  to  apply  for  the  alteration  of  a scheme  like  the 
Ulster  scheme,  it  would  bo  contrary  to  section  18, 
under  which  the  only  persons  to  be  considered  are  the 
governing  body- or  the  parties  interested  in  the  par- 
ticular charity.  So  far  as  the  schemes  now  before  you 
are  concerned,  tho.t  for  the  Ulster  Society,  for  example, 
in  regard  to  which  I am  instructed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Commissioners  have  done  the  best  thing  that 
tiiey  could  do,  that  is  to  give  the  power  to  the  govern- 
ing body,  or  to  the  persons  who  elect  them.  Mr. 
Jellett  objects  that  in  reference  to  charities  in  con- 
nection with  particular  Churches,  the  supreme  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Churoh  i$  not  the  proper  body  to  apply 
for  an  alteration  of  a scheme,  because  it  would  have 
the  same  interests  os  thp  governing  body ; on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that,  for  that  reason,  they 
would  be  the  properpersons.  If  the  General  Synod  or  the 
General  Assembly  are  not  the  proper  bodies  to  apply  for 
an  alteration  in  a scheme,  which  is  directly  of  interest 
to  them,  I would  find  it  difficult  to  know  what  other 
body  could  be  selected.  The  objection  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  communion,  and  that  they  have  the  same 
interest  is  not  an  objection  to  giving  them  the  control 
ot  their  ecclesiastical  subordinates.  It  might  as  well 
he  Mid  because  a minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Churoh 
°^ht  tohave  the  same  interest  as  the  General  Assembly, 
which  has  control  over  him,  that  some  outside  person 
should  also  have  control  over  him.  It  seems  to  me 
hat  the  governing  body  of  the  Church,  placed  there 
or  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 


is  the  proper  body  to  see  whether  there  should  bo  auy  Jan 
alteration  of  tbe  schemes  in  which  the  Church  is  in- 
terested Mr.  Jellett  has  conceded  practically  that 
the  Educational  Commissioners  should  define  the 
parties  to  make  application,  and  I say  that  every  case 
must  be  determined  by  itself  on  the  question  as  to  who 
is  the  proper  authority  to  apply.  I appear  for  the 
Magee  College  and  for  the  Ulster  Society,  and  for  a 
number  of  other  bodies  that  have  bail  schemes  settled 
for  them,  and  we  decidedly  object  to  its  being  left  open 
to  any  persons  to  go  to  the  Charitable  Commissioners 
and  say  they  are  interested,  and  force  us  to  go  to  the 
Commissioners  and  say  that  they  are  not.  If  the 
question  is  not  determined  by  tbe  schemes,  it  must  be 
argued  in  every  case,  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  go  to 
expense  and  trouble  to  show  that  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry, 
who  says  he  is  interested  is  not  interestedin  the  scheme, 
or  if  he  he  interested  that  any  alteration  he  chooses  to 
propose  should  not  be  made.  The  Commissioners 
would  have  to  determine  these  questions  either  on 
ex  parte  statements  or  on  notice  to  the  governing  body, 
who  would  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
sending  some  person  to  argue  the  matter  whenever  the 
question  was  raised.  For  these  reasons  all  the  bodies 
that  I represent,  including  tbe  Intel-mediate  Education 
Committee  of  tbe  General  Assembly,  who  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  schemes  settled  by  the  Commis- 
sion, object  most  strenuously  to  putting  any  words 
into  the  clause  such  as  “ any  party  interested.”  If  you 
put  in  “ any  party  really  interested  ” it  would  come  to 
the  same  thing,  or  that  the  Charitable  Commissioners 
should  decide  or  certify  who  was  interested.  Either 
the  present  Commission  must  define  beforehand  who 
are  the  parties  upon  whose  application  alterations  may 
be  considered  by  the  Charitable  Commissioners,  or 
they  must  leave  the  whole  question  at  large,  and  put 
every  charity  and  every  institution  for  which  a scheme 
is  settled  at  the  mercy  of  every  intermeddling  busy- 
body who  may  choose  to  say  he  is  “ interested.” 

7732.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  about  the 
Attorney-General  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Attorney- 
General  is  not  a “ party  interested  " within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  18.  He  has  on  official  power  in  regard 
to  charities,  but  it  was  not  contemplated  in  this  Act, 
nor  is  it  affected  by  it. 

7733.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— He  represents  the 
Crown! 

Mr.  Sfiaw. — Oh,  yes. 

7734.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — And  the  Crown  repre- 
sents every  charity. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  Crown  is  not  named  in  section  18, 
and  in  section  34  the  Attorney-General  is  specifically 
named. 

7735.  Professor  Dougherty.— There  might  be  great 
jealousy  in  denominational  bodies  if  the  Attorney- 
General  was  authorized  to  come  in. 

Lord  Justice  Naish.— Any  right  that  he  has  is  not 
barred  by  our  schemes. 

Mr.  Shaw. — He  can  file  an  information  at  the 
relation  of  any  person  interested,  and  come  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  have  a schemo  altered  or  abuses 
corrected. 

7736.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— A proceeding  of 

that  kind  would  be  at  the  risk  of  the  relator  as  to 
costs  - I don’t  think  the  Charitable  Commissioners 
could’make  any  order  upon  an  applicant  under  section 
18  to  pay  costs.  ..... 

Mr.  Shaw. — They  could  not.  They  are  not  a judicial 
tribunal.  Yon  would  not  as  Educational  Commis- 
sioners have  power  to  give  costs  against  any  party  - 
coming  before  you,  and  the  Charitable  Commissioners  - 
have  no  greater  power  than  you  have  in  favour  of  dr  • 
against,  parties  coming  before  them.  We  certainly, 
think  that  in  each  particular  case  som  e body -other.; 
than  the  governing  body  should  have  the  power  'of 
interfering— that  is,  in  cases  of  denominational 
charities— parties  of  the  same  denomination,  and -in 
other  cases  parties  of' some  recognised  status,  • 
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7737.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  are  satisfied 
■with  the  provision  made  in  the  ease  of  the  Ulster 
Society,  in  the  case  of  the  Magee  College,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Bertrand  charity  1 

Mr-  Shaw. — Yes.  We  don’t  object  to  any  of  those 
schemes. 

7738.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  don't  think  any 
further  modification  should  be  made  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — No. 

7739.  Rev.  Canon  Morgan  Jdle.lt. — I appear  on 
behalf  of  the  institutions  I belong  to,  the  Bertrand, 
St.  Peter’s,  and  Mrs.  Wray’s  Schools,  and  as  a member 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  I say  that  if  there  are  any 
additions  to  those  who  are  to  object  besides  the 
Governors,  the  General  Synod  should  be  at  liberty  to 
interferes  and  you  ought  not  to  allow  any  person  who 
thought  he  was  interested  to  give  trouble  and  annoyauce 
to  the  Governor's.  When  a scheme  was  established 
under  this  Act  we  thought  there  was  a finality  in  the 
matter,  and  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  having 
it  upset,  or  the  schemes  endangered  by  any  parties 
who  said  they  wore  interested.  As  regards  the  Board 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  I don’t  think 


the  reference  to  them  would  be  as  fair  to  the  Chur  t 
I am  connected  with  ns  it  would  be  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Auy  matter  affecting  a Romo. 
Catholic  charity  coming  before  the  Charitable  Com 
missionors  is  referred,  os  I understand,  to  a committed 
of  Roman  Catholics  exclusively.  In  the 
charity  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  it  it 
referred  to  a committee  of  Protestants,  who  need  aot 
all  be  members  of  that  Church,  and  all  Protestants  do 
not  take  the  same  views  as  to  charitable  donations  and 
bequests  where  there  are  religious  questions  involved 

7740.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  surely  (ion't 
suggest  that  the  denomination  I am  connected  with 


— the  unfortunate  Presbyterians — have  any  power  or 
influence  on  that  Board. 


Rev.  Canon  J elicit. — I don't  know  whether  they  are 
represented  on  the  Board  at  all  or  not.  I sympathise 
with  them.  They  never  knew  how  to  look  after  their 
own  interests.  That  is  all  I have  to  say— -.hat  if  the 
power  is  extended  I would  greatly  prefer  what  the 
Commissioners  themselves  propose,  and  not  what  is 
suggested  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests. 


PHIBSBOROUGH  SUNDAY  AND  DAILY  SCHOOLS. 


TliibsWoiigti  7741.  Rev.  N.  W.  Carre. — I am  interested  in  these 
Sunday  and  schools,  and  I think  the  proposal  that  has  been  made 
Daily  Schools,  -would  act  diametrically  against  what  the  Commission- 
ers of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  want,  and 
> would  bring  in  persons  who  could  not  ho  said  to  have 
any  interest  in  the  charity.  I don’t  see  how  the  Town 
Council  or  twenty  ratepayers  have  any  interest  in  the 
working  of  tho  charity.  I think  it  should  be  open  to 
the  Charitable  Commissioners  to  suggest  before  the 
scheme  is  signed  the  person  interested  in  every  par- 


ticular instance  to  whom  the  authority  should  be 
given,  and  such  persons  should  be  introduced  into  the 
scheme.  In  that  way  each  case  would  be  decided,  and 
the  parties  interested  would  have  the  right  of  appear- 
ing and  stating  that  they  had  the  right  to  interest 
themselves  in  any  scheme.  I object  to  any  and  every 
person  being  allowed  to  come  in,  but  I would  be  glad 
if  the  Commissioners  could  suggest  any  independent 
body  to  see  that  there  was  no  injury  done  to  the 
charity. 


THE  MERCHANT  TAILORS’  SCHOOL 


Thn  Merchant  7742.  Mr.  MacMullen. — On  behalf  of  the  Merchant 
Tailors’ School.  Tailors 1 School  I object  to  any  alteration  in  the 
scheme  you  havo  laid  down,  or  to  any  enlargement  of 


tho  clause.  We  consider  when  you  have  given  power 
to  the  General  Synod,  General  Assembly,  and  Gover- 
nors, it  Is  sufficient. 


7743.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  power  in  question  is  a new 
and  special  power  to  go  before  a special  tribunal  for 
the  purpose  of  altering  existing  and  valid  trusts,  with 
a view  to  improving  tho  administration  of  charitable 
funds  as  occasion  may  require  in  the  future.  I confess 
that,  looking  broadly  at  the  question,  I think  the 
whole  power  is  discretionary  ; it  being  conceded  that 
we  may  leave  this  provision  out  altogether,  it  would 
be  a strained  and  unnatural  interpretation  of  the 
clause,  that  although,  we  may  leave  it  out  altogether 
we  have  no  discretion  whatever  to  define  it  if  we  give 
it  at  all.  Also  as  a mere  matter  of  grammatical  con- 
struction my  opinion  is  against  the  objection.  The  sec- 
tion says  we  may  provide  for  alteration  “ upon 
application  made  by  the  governing  body  or  any  party 
interested."  May  we  not  give  the  power  to  either  on  the 
alternative  1 The  contention  is  that  we  must  give  it 
to  both  or  neither.  That  is  not  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  alternative  “ or.”  But  if  we  take  the  alterna- 
tive of  giving  it  to  “ any  party  interested,”  we  have, 
according  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  tho  words,  power 
to  name,  that  is  to  define,  the  party  to  whom  we  give 
it,  and  are  not  bound  to  allow  it  to  every  party  inter- 
ested. If  we  have  any  discretion  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  parties  that  we  should  limit  the  power, 
and  some  of  the  parties  interested  feel  this  so  strongly 
that  they  say  they  will  withdraw  altogether  if  this 
nnlimibed  liability  to  change  is  to  be  forced  on  them. 
IT  our  jurisdiction  is  given  in  ambiguous  words,  I 
would  prefer  to  exercise  it  not  in  a sirait-laced 
fashion,  but  as  the  interests  of  the  charities  require, 
and  no  harm  can  be  done,  for,  once  approved  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  schemes  cannot  be  questioned. 


Mr.  Gernon  says  the  Charitable  Commissioners  do 
not  hear  counsel,  but  yet  it  is  proposed  that  they  should 
determine  who  are  “ parties  interested,”  and  that  we 
cannot  do  so.  If  they  were  to  determine  the  status  of 
any  person  coming  before  them  ex  parte  and  without 
hearing  the  opposing  parties,  it  would  lead  to  further 
litigation.  We  arc  satisfied  that  we  ought  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  charities, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  securing  efficiency  in  the 
governing  body  and  a reasonably  sufficient  but  defined 
means  of  altering  the  scheme,  if  in  course  of  time  it 
Bhould  become  necessary  to  do  so.  We  would  wish  it  to 
be  officially  communicated  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  that  in  our  opinion, 
on  the  best  consideration  that  we  can  give  to  the 
matter,  we  have  a discretion  to  define  the  parties  to 
make  the  application  in  question,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  define  them  so  as  to  secure  in  each  case, if  possible, 
that  not  only  the  governing  body,  but  also,  in  case  the 

governing  body  should  become  inefficient,  some  higher 
authority  should  have  power  to  make  the  application, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  to  leave  it  open  to  any  oral! 
concerned  to  disturb  the  provisions  of  the  schemes. 
I do  not  think  we  can  name  the  Attorney-Gene™ 
probably  the  Attorney-General  would  be  as  objection- 
able to  those  interested  as  anybody  else,  and  he  already 
has  his  official  power  to  interfere  through  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country,  which  can  make  provision 
for  the  costs,  which  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  cannot.  For  t es 
reasons  we  think  it  advantageous  to  adhere  to 
principle  upon  which  we  have  gone  up  to  the  present 
but  we  will  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  Commissio’j 
of  Ohftritable  Donations  and  Bequests  whether  1 
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can  suggest  any  other  body  or  bodies  which  would  be 
available  to  make  the  application  in  the  case  of  each 
scheme,  besides  those  already  named. 

Mr.  Gemon. — Do  I understand  that  the  secretary 
*ill  communicate  with  the  Board  or  our  solicitor  1 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  solicitor  will 

T6*7744.  Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — There  are  now  some  objec- 
tions to  the  30th,  31st,  and  32nd  sections  of  the 
Bertrand  Scheme. 

7745.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  a spe- 
cific objection  from  the  Commissioners  to  the  clauses 


regulating  their  accounts.  A good  deal  turns  on  the  /mu  o.  issa. 
question  whether  the  Governing  Body  of  the  School  T|lcl77‘K(mt 
as  distinguished  from  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Ta'iWSchocrf. 
property,  ought  to  have  some  means  of  learning  how 
the  property  is  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Die. — We  did  not  hear  of  these  objections  at 
all  until  to-day.  We  have  a meeting  of  our  Board  on 
Thursday,  and  I would  ask  yon  to  postpone  the  pre- 
sent application. 

Loni  JusticeFiTzGiBBON. — It  will  be  better  that  you 
should  hear  what  it  is  now,  and  if  necessary  we  can 
postpone  dealing  with  it  until  you  have  considered  it. 


BERTRAND  FEMALE  ORPHAN  SCHOOL. 


7746.  Mr.  Jellett, q. c. — Asregards  theBertrand  Char- 
ity, the  proposed  mode  of  making  out  the  accounts  will 
lead  to  a conflict  between  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioners  are  a public  body,  it  would  occur  to 
me  that  the  directions  in  reference  to  the  management 
of  the  estate  are  unnecessary,  and  would  also  lead  to  a 
conflict.  As  regards  the  custody  of  the  deeds,  it  is 
provided  under  30  and  31  Vie.,  cap.  54,  sec.  11,  that 
the  Commissioners  are  to  make  regulations  in  regard 
to  them.  Then  the  keeping  and  the  auditing  of  their 
accounts  are  already  regulated  by  statute,  7 and  8 
Victoria,  cap.  98,  sec.  20,  provided  that  the  accounts 
should  be  audited  by  the  Remembrancer  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  When  the  Remembrancer  was 
abolished,  his  duty  was  transferred  to  the  Receiver 
Master,  and  when  the  Receiver  Master  was  abolished 
the  duty  was  transferred  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  I therefore  think  that  the  provision  in  the 
scheme,  clause  30,  would  lead  to  a conflict. 

7747.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — By  letter  of 
November  18,  1887,  you  Commissioners  requested 
us  to  be  good  enough  to  point  out  to  the  Board 
the  authority  under  which  we  proposed  to  make  pro- 
vision as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  dis- 
charge its  duty,  and  they  further  directed  their  secre- 
tary to  point  out  that  clause  31  of  the  draft  scheme 
appeals  to  Jiavc  been  inserted  in  forgetfulness  of 
section  33  of  30tli  and  31st  Victoria,  cup.  54.  It  was 
not  inserted  in  any  forgetfulness  of  the  Act  referred 
to,  but  is  in  the  common  form  adopted  in  our  other 
schemes,  and  which  we  are  quite  iv  ■ ( o modify  if 
necessary.  Without  suggesting  that  » our  Commis- 
sioners wrote  this  letter  in  forgetfulness  of  our  Act, 
if  yon  will  look  at  sections  16  and  17  you  will  see  how 
our  difficulty  arose.  Our  schemes  when  passed  will, 
under  section  27,  override  oven  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  we  at  a very  eai’ly  stage  laid  down  the  principle 
that  we  would  endeavour  to  make  every  scheme  com- 
plete in  itself,  so  that  those  acting  under  it  need  not 
look  to  anything  else.  We  are  obliged  under  section 
17  to  insert  into  the  body  of  every  scheme  a provision 
for  audit,  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  are  not  excepted,  and  accordingly  it 
occurred  to  ns  that  we  should  insert  the  same  provision 
with  respect  to  them  as  to  others. 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — They  are  not  the  governing  body. 

7748.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — From  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1880  it  would  seem  t/hat 
there  were  then  two  landed  endowments  of  which 
they  would  be  the  governing  body  as  defined  by  our 
Act,  as  “ The  Commissioners  having  the  administra- 
tion of  the  revenues.”  One  of  these  is  not  educa- 
tional,and,  therefore,  the  Bei-trand  estate  is  probably 
now  the  only  landed  property  administered  by  the 
■Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
that  comes  within  our  jurisdiction.  From  the  evidence 
given  in  1879  by  their  Secretary  it  appeared  that 
they  wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  administration  of 
this  property,  and  we  wrote  to  ask  whether  that  was 
now  their  desire  or  not.  The  answer  was  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  they  questioned  our  jurisdiction  to  withdraw  the 
administration  of  the  property  from  them.  Under 


the  circumstances,  desiring  to  avoid  any  interference 
with  the  Commissioners  of  which  they  did  not  fully 
approve,  we  left  the  property  as  it  was,  but  evidence 
was  given  before  us  by  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  and  they  complained  that  they 
never  got  any  copy  of  the  accounts,  did  not  know  how 
the  property  stood,  were  not  allowed  to  attend  the 
audit,  and  we  have  proposed  to  remove  these  grounds 
of  complaint,  bnt  would  be  glad  to  modify  the  scheme 
in  any  way  that  would  meet  the  views  of  the  Com- 
missioners so  far  as  can  be  done  consistently  with  the 
efficient  management  of  the  charity.  The  following 
evidence  is  what  I refer  to  (Q.  16570)  : — 

“ Ike  Bertrand  property,  and  one  other,  are,  I may  say, 
the  only  charities  wu  Lave.  We  cannot,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, take  property,  and  indeed  the  Commissioners  feel  a 
disinclination  to  manage  property.  Those  were  transmitted 
from  the  former  Board  by  the  Act  of  1844.” 

I then  asked  (Q.  16571) : — 

“ Then  it  is  not  the  view  of  the  Board  that  they  can  with 
advantage  in  managing  the  property  ? — So  much  is  that  the 
case  that  from  the  draft  bill  in  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act 
passed  in  1867  they  struck  out  the  power  intended  to  be 
conferred  on  them  to  accept  landed  property,  and  strictly 
confined  it  to  annuities  and  money  in  the  funds. 

(Q.  1G572.)  Are  there  any  instances  of  property  being 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  os  the  Trustee? — 
No,  that  was  an  exploded  system  under  the  old  Board. 
It  was  never  done  under  this  Board.  We  would  not  place 
ourselves  in  that  position.”  ' 

That  was  the  view  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  occasion.  No  provision  should 
be  unnecessarily  inserted  in  the  scheme  that  would 
conflict  with  the  existing  system  adopted  by  the  Com- 
missioners under  their  own  Act,  and,  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can  to  prevent  any  such  conflict,  but  I am 
afraid  we  must  insert  the  provisions  required  by  our 
own  Act. 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — A clause  of  this  kind  could  not 
have  the  effect  of  repealing  the  provisions  in  a whole 
code,  such  as  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests. 

Mi-.  Genion. — My  board  contend  they  are  not  a 
governing  body. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  no  exception 
in  our  Act,  and  that  they  are  a governing  body  when 
they  have  the  “ administration  of  an  educational  en- 
dowment appears  from  the  definition,  and  from  sec.  9, 
which  specified  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  or  any  other  governing  body  having 
an  endowment.” 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — The  Bertrand  scheme  says  who  the 
governing  body  are  to  be.  It  consists  of  the  Gover- 
nors representing  the  Diocesan  Council,  and  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  of  the  ex-officio  Governors. 

7749.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —Possibly  we  can 
do  what  you  want,  and  at  the  same  time  give  effect  to 
section  17,  by  providing  for  the  Audit  of  the  Bertrand 
School  accounts  by  the  same  authority  by  which 
under  your  special  Acts  your  other  accounts  are 
audited.  We  may  safely  assume  that  this  will  always 
be  a “ competent  authority.” 

Mr.  Jellett. — I don'  t think  that  it  could  have  beeu 
intended  that  the  system  should  be  changed.  It  is 
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an  affirmative  Act  dealing  with  an  affirmative  Act, 
and  it  is  inconsistent  with  it. 

7750.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Tho  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution  is  regulated  by  anAct  of  Parliament 
of  Geo.  III.,  yet  it  has  been  remodelled  by  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Jellett , q.c. — Where  yon  find  an  actual  code  in 
existence,  providing  for  the  actual  tiling,  the  effect  of 
the  late  Act  would  not  be  to  supersede  the  previous 
one. 

7751.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  can  give 
you  what  you  want  by  providing  that  everything 
already  governed  by  these  existing  statutes,  shall 
continue  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  therewith. 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — It  would  be  better  to  allow  the 
thing  to  be  worked  out  amiably,  considering  you  are 
dealing  with  a body  like  the  Commissioners  of  Bequests. 
There  would  be  a conflict  between  the  two  bodies  in 
any  other  event. 

7752.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Let  me  assure 
you  that,  at  all  times  aud  in  every  way,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  the  -wishes  of 
the  Board. 

Dr.  Thaill. — Arc  the  Commissioners  bound  to  give 
a copy  of  the  accounts  to  the  Governing  Body  1 

7753.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  you 
ought  to  send  a copy  of  the  accounts  each  year.  As 
a matter  of  fact  it  appears  that  this  is  not  done  at 
present. 

Mr.  Dix. — I think  we  are  entitled  to  an  account 
We  should  not  give  that  up. 

7754.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
code.  If  you  have  not  got  it  in  the  past,  you  will  not 
probably  get  it  in  tho  future. 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — I think  there  can  he  no  objection 
to  furnishing  it. 

7755.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  was  a 
complaint  here  that  tho  parties  never  saw  the  accounts. 

Dr.  Traill. — And  there  was  a complaint  that  the 
estate  was  badly  mauaged.  Do  yon  object  to  transfer 
the  whole  property  to  the  now  governing  body  to 
manage  it  1 

Mr  Jelhtt , q.c. — The  Commissioners  cannot  divest 
themselves  of  the  trusts  in  the  case,  as  has  been 
decided. 

775G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  was  so  in 
chancery,  but  under  our  Act,  sec.  6,  we  can  transfer 
tho  Endowment  and  its  management  to  a new  govern- 
ing body.  In  tho  case  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  we  would  not  do 
so,  nor  even  propose  to  do  so  without  their  concurrence, 
and  therefore  wo  naked  thorn  whether  they  desired  to 
retain  tho  management  of  the  Bertrand  Estate ; tlieir 
only  answer  was  that  they  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
express  un  opinion,  and  that  they  did  not  admit  our 
power  in  the  matter  at  all — (reads  letter  of  May  19th, 
1887.) 

Mr.  Goman, — In  187G,  the  Bertrand  Estate  was  in 
such  an  unsettled  condition  that  it  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Board.  Since  then  the  leases  have 
been  settled.  Tho  Bertrand  property  used  to  over- 
shadow all  the  other  business  of  the  Board  until  we 
settled  the  whole  property. 

7757.  Dr..  Traill. — When  did  it  first  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  Board  1 

Mr.  German. — In  1803. 

7758.  Dv.  Traill. — When  did  the  Governing  Body 
get  the  first  money  ? 

Mr.  Goman. — A long  time  after. 

Mr.  Dix. — Tlie  school  was  first  opened  in  1872. 

7759.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  did  not  wish 
to  raise  a question  of  law  gratuitously,  and  we  were 

j satisfied  to  leave  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners.  We  can  leave  out  a good  many 
common  forms  in  this  scheme,  and  provide  for  the 
management  of  the  estates  and  audit  of  the  accounts, 
in  accordance  with  the  statutes  regulating  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests.  There  ought,  however,  to  he  no 
objection  to  retaining  the  clauses  giving  the  governing 
body  of  the  school  a right  to  oopies  of  the  accounts, 


and  enabling  them  to  attend  the  audit,  and  to  brm« 
forward  objections  or  suggestions  from  time  to  tioj 
us  to  tlio  management  of  the  estate,  which  is  one  that 
still  requires  more  than  perfunctory  attention,  and  of 
which  the  past  history  has  been  very  unsatisfactory 

Mr.  G union. — Tho  basts  of  tho  Commissioners  letter 
of  May  19,  1887,  was  the  decision  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Brady. 

77GO.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  it  was 
based  upon  the  general  law,  and  does  not  apply  to 
our  Act  of  Parliament,  which  gives  power  to  transfer 
trust  property  from  one  governing  body  to  another. 

Mr.  Genian. — We  merely  receive  the  rents  and 
transfer  them  over  to  the  governing  body. 

7761.  Dr.  Traill. — Will  they  hand  the  estate  over 
to  the  new  governing  body  ? 

Mr.  Goman. — I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — I would  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
clause  33,  providing  for  an  assignment  of  the  property 
by  the  Commissioners  to  the  Governors.  I submit  it 
is  contrary  to  law. 

77G2.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No  doubt  a 
trustee  caunot  divest  himself  of  his  trust,  but  this  Act 
enables  us  to  transfer  endowments  from  one  governing 
body  to  another.  Do  you  object  to  the  discretionary 
power  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  the  Bertrand  Endow- 
ment? 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — I am  instructed  to  object  to  it. 

77G3.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  only  an 
enabling  power  to  yourselves. 

Mr.  Dix. — We  want  that  clause  retained,  we  might 
at  some  time  want  to  have  the  management  of  our 
own  property,  and  the  Commissioners  might  be  willing 
to  give  it  to  us.  If  the  discretionary  power  is  retained 
and  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  its  being  within 
the  scope  of  tho  Act  can  not  bo  questioned.  It 
therefore  is  for  yourselves  to  say  whether  you  wish  to 
have  it  or  not. 

7704.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  would  they  object  to  a 
ponnissive  clause  ? 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c. — Tlio  existing bodymight  consentfor 
themselves,  but  not  for  their  successors. 

7765.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
say  to  this  33i-d  clause,  Mr.  Dix  ? 

Mr.  Dix, — I wish  it  to  remain.  Circumstances 
might  aviso  when  we  would  wish  to  manage  the  pro- 
perty ourselves. 

77GG.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
say  about  the  management  now  ? 

Mr.  Dix. — We  say  that  we  should  have  a voice,  in 
making  leases  for  instance. 

77G7.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  would  be 
inconvenience  in  having  two  codes  in  existence  at  the 
same  time,  and  Mr.  Jellett  says  the  Commissioners 
don’t  want  a special  code  for  this  particular  charity. 

Mr.  Dix. — Not  being  aware  of  the  objections  we 
did  not  look  into  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  he 
refers,  and  we  would  wish  some  time  to  consider  it. 

7768.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  should 
examine  the  existing  Acts  and  let  us  kno  w whether 
you  want  anything  more. 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — (Reads  from  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Brady  in  Fanning's  case  in  which  the 
proceeding  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  to  get  rid  of  a trust  fund) : 

“ It  is  very  difficult  to  accede  to  the  Prayer  of  this 
Petition,  or  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  tins 
case  as  it  at  present  stands.  I am  of  opinion  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  test  the  working  of  the  PJ®*® 
system  and  constitution,  and  the  present  rules  ol 
Institution,  before  calling  on  me  to  make  any  deoree,  or 
decide  this  matter  one  way  or  the  other.”  . 

“ The  basis  of  thu  Petition  ia  in  feet  that  the  Comma- 
sioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  may 
lieved  from  their  duties,  discharged  from  them  tr?sts*  . . 
exonerated  from  their  responsibilities  in  connexion 
this  Institution.  In  support  of  this,  they  state  tna  y 
have  not  time,  or  inspectors,  nor  means  to  look  close  y 
the  working  of  this  large  and  important  chmnty,  °r 
that  part  in  its  control  and  management  which  its  i 
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would  properly  require.  Some  such  difficulty  as  that  sug- 
gested appears  to  exist ; but  if  it  does,  it  is  not  one  that 
fliis  Court  has  power  either  to  remedy  or  remove.  It  is  in 
fact  a question  for  the  Legislature  and  not  for  me.  I cannot 
usurp  its  power  ; and  if  the  Commissioners  find  their  staff 
insufficient  or  their  machinery  defective,  they  must  go  to 
Parliament  for  relief.  That  part  of  the  Petition,  then, 
being  clearly  untenable,  we  come  to  what  is  more  tangible, 
namelv,  that  portion  which  seeks  for  a reference  to  the 
Master  to  settle  a scheme  for  the  management  of  the  In- 
stitution. No  doubt  if  the  property  of  Mr.  Fannin"  had 
in  the  first  instance  been  brought  into  this  Court,  a scheme 
for  the  application  of  it  would  have  been  settled.” 

“There  was  in  existence,  however,  a body  having  power, 
and  ample  power,  to  frame  such  a scheme,  and  they  have 
done  so.” 

“ The  Petition  does  not  allege  that  any  of  the  existing 
rules  are  illegal,  or  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  Charity  ; on  the  contrary,  everything  appears  to 
have  gone  on  in  a most  satisfactory  manner  down  to  the 
commencement  of  this  suit.” 

“ The  question  then  is,  is  there  any  rule  requiring  altera- 
tion or  amendment  ? If  such  be  the  case,  it  strikes  me 
that  the  Commissioners  have  full  power  to  make  any 
alteration  they  think  necessary,  and  to  call  upon  the  Board 
of  Governors  or  Standing  Committee  to  adopt  the  amonded 
rules.  As  to  that  portion  of  the  Petition  which  asks  me  to 
relieve  the  Commissioners  from  the  administration  of  these 
funds,  r.nd  to  appoint  new  trustees,  as  I have  already  re- 
marked, this  is  a thing  that  I am  wholly  unable  to  do.  If 


the  Commissioners  would  examine  carefully  into  the  rules  Jan.  0,  issi. 
of  the  Institution  and  ascertain,  by  consultation  with  the  — — 

Governors,  whether  any  alterations  or  modifications  in  Bertrand 
them  are  necessary,  they  would  save  this  Court  a great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  probably  lead  to  an  arrangement  that  school" 
would  satisfy  all  parties.  In  the  meantime  let  the  case 
stand  over  generally,  and  what  I have  thrown  out  may 
perhaps  bring  about  a settlement.” 

7769.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  our  view  the 
Act  we  are  administering  makes  that  decision  inappli- 
cable. We  have  in  fact,  in  several  of  our  schemes, 
already  dealt  with  the  management  of  endowments  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests.  In  the  first  scheme  approved 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Swords  Schools,  we  trans- 
ferred the  endowment  to  them,  and  provided  for  its 
management.  The  Commissioners  are  included  in  the 
definition  of  “ Governing  Body,"  and  another  section 
speaks  of  the  “ Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  or  any  other  Governing  Body.”  Mr. 

Dix,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  we  wifi  send  copies  of 
the  draft  scheme,  when  revised  and  before  it  is  signed, 
to  you  and  the  Commissioners,  and  your  Bide  of  the 
question  can,  if  necessary,  he  brought  up  then. 

Mr.  Disc. — I ask  you  uot  to  sign  the  scheme  until 
we  go  into  that. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  not  do  so. 


ULSTER  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
AND  THE  BLIND. 


7770.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Jellett,  in 
tliis  case  there  is  a Bmall  sum  of  stock,  about  £50,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  ; and  we  propose  to  except  it 
from  the  vesting  clause,  inserting  words  leaving  it 
where  it  is,  but  to  be  applied  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  purposes  of  the  scheme.  (Reads  clause  as 
amended.)  I think  that  clause  will  meet  your 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Jellett. — Yes. 

7771.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Shaw,  with 
respect  to  the  religious  instruction  point  we  have 
revised  the  scheme,  but  we  cannot  go  behind  the 
declaration  of  the  Privy  'Council  that  yon  cannot 
admit  Roman  Catholic  children  its  free  pupils.  (Reads 
amended  clause.) 

Mr.  Shaw. — We  never  saw  this  before.  This 
removes  onr  main  difficulty,  I tliink. 

7772.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Our  correspon- 
dence was  with  Mr.  Carson,  to  whom  a copy  was  sent, 
and  that  may  account  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingian  not 
being  aware  of  the  amendment.  The  33rd  clause  has 
been  amended,  as  you  desired  to  cover  tire  costs  both 
of  your  trustees  and  committee. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Very  well. 

7773.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — The  schedule  has 
been  corrected  and  you  must  see  that  it  is  light  rrow. 
The  stock  in  tire  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  andBequests  will  remain  there, and  the 
governing  body  will  get  the  dividends  only.  The  50 
shares  in  the  Holy  wood  Gas  Company  are  stated  to  be 
in  the  names  of  the  “ Tr  ustees  of  the  Ulster  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind.”  Can  that  be  so  1 


Rev.  Mr.  Kinghan. — They  are  registered  by  the 
company  in  that  name. 

7774.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Commis- 
sioners seems  to  have  held  the  trustees  as  already  a 
corporation,  but  the  new  schema  will  make  that  right. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  shares  were  given  to  the  Society 
through  the  Civil  Bill  Court  in  Belfast  in  an  Equity 
suit. 

7775.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — And  did  the- 
Equity  Civil  Bill  Court  create  this  corporation  1 

Mr.  S/taw. — I don’t  know,  but  I remember  the  case 
very  well. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kinghan. — That  was.  done  by  the  com- 


TTlster  Society 
for  promoting 
the  education 
of  the  Doaf 
anil  Dumb  and- 
the  Blind. 


pany. 

7776.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — When  do  the 
trustees  meet  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Kinghan. — On  this  day  week  we  will 
meet. 

7777.  Lord  Justice  FitzGidbon. — We  will  try  to 
let  you  have  tho  final  copy  of  scheme  before  you  then, 
and  you  must  name  Mr.  Ross’s  successor.  Bear  in 
mind  that  up  to  tho  time  we  sign  it  we  can  make  any 
chiinge,  but  after  that  we  can  do  nothing  for  you.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  yon  to  go  to  the  Privy 
Council  if  you  tell  us  in  time  of  any  reasonable  change 
you  wont. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kinghan. — We  got  the  scheme  through 
Sir  Wm.  Kaye  before,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  went 
to  the  Privy  Council. 

7778.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Privy  Council 
have  declared  that  we  are  to  except  Roman  Catholics 
from  those  admissible  as  free  pupils,  but  subject  to  the 
conscience  clause  you  can  take  day  pupils  and  paying 
pupils. 


ROYAL  BELFAST  ACADEMICAL  INSTITUTION. 


7779.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  this  scheme 
the  first  amendment  suggested  was  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Studies  as  air 
ex-officio  governor,  should  bo  put  into  a separate 
paragraph ; that  lias  been  done.  In  tliis  and  other 
cases  we  have  inserted,  at  the  request  of  the  Bank  of 
a provision  that  there  shall  bo  a written 
requisition  for  the  transfer  of  stock.  That  is  a matter 


of  form.  On  clause  17. — “The  Presbyterian  pro-  RoyalBeifut 
prietors  object  to  three  academical  yearn  as  a qualifies-  Academical 
tion  for  past  pupils  becoming  members  of  olasa  2 for  Institution, 
the  reduced  sum  of  five  guineas,  and  with  that  privi- 
lege to  be  open  to  two  year's  pupils.”  The  Joint 
Board  of  Managers  and  Visitors  have  written  to  say 
they  prefer  that  the  clause  shall  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  James  Henry  (Solicitor). — The  objection  to  the 
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tln-ee  academical  years  is  tliat  the  great  mass  of  the 
pupils  do  not  attend  more  than  two  years. 

7780.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Joint  Board 
write  that  they  “ have  very  carefully  considered  the 
matters  referred  to  therein,  and  that  in  their  opinion 
it  would  he  unwise  to  give  the  right  of  acquiring  the 
privileges  of  membership  in  the  institution  to  those 
who  have  attended  it  as  pupils  for  a shorter  period 
than  three  years,  exclusive  of  attendance  at  the  pre- 
paratory school."  Remember  anybody  may  become  a 
member  of  Class  IE.  who  subscribes  ten  guineas. 

Rev.  George  Ileron. — Some  of  the  children  who 
oome  from  the  country  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  country. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  a new  privilege. 

7781.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  wish  to  give 
tliis  privilege  to  parties  who  came  for  two  years  only  1 

Rev.  George  lltr on. — I do. 

7752.  Professor  Dougherty. — Since  the  interme- 
diate system  came  into  operation  has  there  been  any 
change  in  the  age  of  the  pupils? 

Rev.  George  Heron. — They  come  at  a much  younger 
age. 

7753.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  then  should  they  only 
remain  for  two  years  ? 

Rev.  George  Heron — They  attend  schools  in  the 
country  for  elementary  training. 

7784.  Dr.  Traill. — If  they  attend  for  so  short  a 
time  at  the  institution,  why  would  they  have  this 
privilege? 

Rev.  George  Heron. — They  don’t  attend  more  than 
the  two  years,  on  an  average,  except  those  living  in 
Belfast.  The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  come  from 
the  country. 

7785.  Dr.  Traill.-- But  don’t  the  great  majority 
of  the  pupils  stay  more  than  two  years  at  the  insti- 
tution ? 

Rev.  George  Heron. — No,  not  the  country  people. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  not  excluding 
anybody.  This  is  a privilege  given  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  question  is  whether  it  should  bo  given  to 
pupils  who  have  not  really  got  their  education  chiefly 
at  the  institution.  The  question  is  about  a saving  of 
five  guineas,  and  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  a man 
to  be  thus  recognised  as  a past  pupil. 

7786.  Dr.  Traill. — Wasn’t  one  of  the  objects  in 
making  it  five  guineas  that  it  was  to  be  an  induce- 
ment to  past  pupils? 

Mr.  Henry. — No  doubt,  the  main  thing  to  keep  in 
view  was  to  create  membership  among  post  pupila 


Professor  Dougherty. — These  young  fellows  who 
come  up  from  the  country  for  a couple  of  years  do  not 
attend  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  regarded  ait 
past  pupils  of  the  institution.  Have  you  any  returns 
to  indicate  the  number  who  would  he  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  clause? 

Rev.  George  Ileron. — No,  I have  not.  I spoke  to 
some  of  the  masters,  and  I know  them  very  well 
personally. 

7 787.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibboh. — The  masters  are 
satisfied  with  the  scheme  as  it  is.  I should  be  inclined 
to  regard  this  as  a privilege  to  be  given  only  to  horn 
fide  pupils,  that  is  to  those  who  have  got  their  education, 
substantially,  in  the  institution,  and  a young  man 
who  really  gets  his  education  in  the  country  and  only 
comes  to  Belfast  for  a couple  of  years  to  finish  it,  is 
scarcely  an  alumnus  of  tho  institution  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Henry. — Tlio  pupils  arc  largely  drafted  from 
the  country.  Their  means  do  not  afford  them  to  pay 
for  a lengthened  time  for  their  education. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I doubt  that  such  a 
class  of  pupils  would  bo  of  advantage  to  your  con- 
stituency, at  all  events  I don’t  tliink  you  should  force 
them  in  against  the  opinion  of  the  Governors,  The 
first  objection  is  as  to  the  powor  of  nomination  of  free 
pupils  by  transferees  from  donors  of  100  guineas  or 
upwards,  and  therefore  tliink  it  should  not  be  pro 
vitled  for  in  the  new  scheme.  The  Presbyterian 
Governors  tliink  we  cannot  omit  it  without  taking 
away  vested  rights.  Wo  have  looked  into  the  old 
statute,  and  Dr.  Molloy,  who  drafted  tho  scheme,  has 
como  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  right  did  not  exist.  It  certainly  lias  been  exercised, 
though  under  protest  us  it  were  in  at  least  two  in- 
stances ; wo  think  we  ought  to  make  it  quite  clear 
tliat  the  power  is  not  perpetual,  that  when  once 
exorcised  it  lapses,  and  in  tliis  shape  it  can  do  no 
harm. 

Rev.  George  Heron. — We  are  quite  willing  to  accept 
that. 

7788.  Lord  JusticeFiTzG  idbon. — We  have  inserted 
a more  sji'ccif  ic  power  to  arrange  with  tho  head  masters 
and  niako  terms  ua  to  tlio  appointment  by  them  of  the 
domastic  staff.  The  draft  scheme  says  that  the 
Governors  shall  appoint  tho  staff',  and  tliat  might  be 
inconvenient.  We  will  send  you  nil  final  proof  of  the 
scheme.  I really  tliink  you  ought  not  to  press  that 
matter  about  two  years  for  the  boys. 

Rev.  George  Heron. — I don’t  think  we  will  after 
what  you  have  stated. 


BELFAST  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

7789.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  only  ques-  Rev.  Mr.  Heron. — I am  aware,  and  can  state  that 
tion  here  is  as  to  the  right  to  the  title  “ Royal”  the  authority  has  been  got  from  the  Queen. 


MAGEE  COLLEGE. 


7790.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  only  one 
question  on  this  scheme.  What  is  the  name  you  wish 
to  call  it.  The  present  name  is  “ The  Magee  Pres- 
byterian College,  Londonderry.”  The  draft  scheme 
calls  it  “ The  Magee  College,  Londonderry.”  Take 


care  lest  horeaftor  tlio  founder  might  be  mistaken  for 
Archbishop  Magee,  or  Bishop  Magee,  or  some  other 
prelatical  person. 

Professor  Dougherty. — The  name  should  be  “The 
Magee  Presbyterian  College,  Londonderry." 


MORGAN’S  AND  MERCER’S  SCHOOLS  (DUBLIN). 


7790a.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  a re- 
mitted scheme.  Mercer’s  school  has  been  withdrawn 
from  our  jurisdiction,  and  Morgan’s  School  remains. 
Do  you  know,  Canon  Jollett,  what  it  is  intended  to  do 
about  Morgan's  Sobool  ? 


Her.  Canon  MkU.— No,  I am  not  a governor  of  tt» 
Morgan’s  Sohools.  . 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  scheme  m 
stand  over  until  we  communicate  with  the  Governing 
Body. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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PUBLIC  SITTING — TUESDAY,  JANUARY  10,  1888. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  LL.P.,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor 
Douohebty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll,b.,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  junr., 
were  in  attendance. 


ST.  PETER’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  MRS.  ‘WRAY’S  SCHOOL. 

The  Rev.  Morgan  W.  Jellett,  ll.d.,  and  Sir  Andrew  S.  Hart,  trustees,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  R.  Godfrey  M. 
Webster,  appeared. 


7791.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  take 
first  the  governing  body  of  St.  Peter’s  School  At 
page  1 and  also  at  pages  2 and  6 after  the  words 
“New  Bride-street,’’  you  wish  to  insert  “and  Camden- 
row.”  There  is  no  objection  to  that.  Then  you  want 
to  leave  out  the  definition  of  the  General  Synod  which 
is  given  at  page  3. 

Rev.  R.  G.  M.  Webster. — Yes.  We  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  powers  of  the  Governors  of  the  school. 

7792.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Li  the  next  parn- 
graph  wherein  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St.  Peter  is 
defined,  yon  want  to  moke  an  alteration,  you  propose 
for  ths  words  “ said  Church  ’’  to  read  “ Church  of 
Ireland"? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Yes,  we  would  rather  have 
legal  title  from  you,  and  we  think  wo  are  entitled  to 
have  it.  We  want  to  omit  the  paragraph  relating  to 
the  General  Synod  altogether. 

7793.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Why  do  you 
wish  to  leave  out  the  definition  ol  elementary  educa- 
tion? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — You  seem  to  limit  the  defini- 
tion too  much,  and  we  do  not  want  to  hamper  our- 
selves unnecessarily. 

7794.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  does  not  ham- 
per you  at  all.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a means  of 
explaining  what  is  meant  by  elementary  education. 
We  have  inserted  it  because  it  is  in  the  1 1th  section  of 
oar  Act ; it  means  whatever  education  can  be  given  in 
an  ordinary  National  school.  We  can  give  you  leave 
to  have  whatever  education  you  like  afterwards. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — We  wish  not  to  be  restricted 
as  to  the  education  and  instruction  we  give  in  our 
schools. 

7796.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wlmt  is  your 
objection  to  clause  7 ? We  wanted  to  give  you  an 
ecclesiastical  parliament  over  the  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I think  it  would  be  only  fair 
that  the  governing  body  of  the  schools  should  not  be 
interfered  with  unless  they  did  something  wrong 
against  the  interests  of  the  schools.  Wo  think  that 
no  party  outside  should  have  power  to  object  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  schools  may  be  managed  by  the 
Governors. 

7796.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  want  to 
have  a scheme  so  framed  as  to  bring  the  supreme 
control  into  your  own  hands. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  want  that  anybody 
should  have  power  to  interfere  with  the  power  we 
have  as  trustees. 

7797.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  you  really 
prefer  going  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  being  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Synod  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I would,  as  the  Court  is  a 
legal  and  small  body. 

7798.  Dr.  Traill. — This  provision  does  not  affect 
the  scheme  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever.  It  simply 
gives  you  the  power  of  getting  your  governing  body 
changed  through  the  Synod. 


Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  want  an  extern 
governing  body.  In  a large  body  like  the  General 
Synod  when  you  may  have  to  take  the  sense  by  voting 
there  is  always  an  uncertainty.  I want  to  avoid 
that  difficulty. 

7799.  Dr.  Traill. —The  school  ought  certainly  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Church. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  think  it  necessnry 
that  the  General  Synod  should  have  the  power  of 
controlling  ns  without  formal  application  made. 

7800.  Dr.  Traill. — There  is  no  control  asked  for. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I think  that  the  action  of 

large  bodies  is  often  uncertain,  ancl  not  always  to  be 
depended  on.  I would  prefer  an  appeal  any  day  to  a 
body  like  this  Commission  than  to  one  composed  of 
persons  without  special  qualifications. 

7801.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  Commission  will  cease  on  the  31st 
December,  and  who  will  yon  go  to  then  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  think  that  the  General 
Synod  ever  should  interfere  without  being  applied  to 
for  the  purpose. 

7802.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  all  the  cases 
of  Church  schools,  we  have  made  them  liable  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Church,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Presbyterian  schools,  we  have  made  them  liable 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  body, 
and  you  are  the  first  to  object  to  that  principle 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — What  I do  object  to  is  that 
in  the  General  Synod  an  agitation  might  be  got  up 
by  which  we  would  be  affected. 

7803.  Dr.  Traill. — You  do  not  suppose  that  the 
General  Synod  would  trouble  themselves  about  you 
unless  for  some  urgent  cause. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I have  no  objection  that  any- 
thing should  be  done  which  may  be  necessary. 

7804.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — By  whom  is  it 
to  be  done  ? 

Dr.  Traill. — If  you  go  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  would  that 
improve  your  position  ? 

Sir  Andrew  Hart. — The  Commissioners  and  the 
General  Synod  have  the  power  of  altering  the 
governing  body. 

7805.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  have,  Sir 
Andrew.  I have  been  calling  attention  to.  the  last 
clause  in  the  scheme  by  which  we  have  given  power 
to  the  governors  and  to  the  General  Synod  to  apply 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  an  alteration.  Speaking  for  myself  I am 
extremely  unwilling  to  leave  that  out,  because  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  governors  may  fall  into 
a state  of  inefficiency  winch  it  may  be  very  desirable 
to  put  an  end  to,  and  in  such  a state  of  affaire 
the  governors  themselves  would  be  the  very  last 
to  apply  to  have  themselves  galvanised  into  life.  It 
is  evident  that  there  ought  to  be  somebody  over  them 
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Jan.  10,  i»88.  able  to  put  new  life  into  them  whenever  it  may  become 


Dr.  Traill. — You  do  not  propose  to  strike 
out  the  power  of  alteration  on  the  application  of  the 
General  Synod  ? 

7806.  Lord  Justice  - FitzGibbon. — After  what 
occurred  yesterday  there  would  be  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  doing  it.  It  might  be  arranged  by  letting 
clause  41  remain  as  it  stands,  and  leaving  out 
clause  7. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellelt. — Very  well : I am  quite  satisfied 
with  that  if  there  is  no  other  change  to  be  made. 

7807.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  next  ob- 
jection is  to  the  word  " Protestant  ” ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellelt. — I want  a suitable  description 
instead  of  an  ambiguity;  I want  to  preserve  the 
powers  we  have. 

7808.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  Wray 
trustees  differ  from  you — they  have  given  this  written 
notice; — “We  understand  that  the  trustees  of  the 
parochial  school  object  to  the  word  Protestant ; we  do 
not  concur  with  tlus  objection.”  What  is  tho  object 
of  the  change  that  you  propose  to  make? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — The  word  “Protestant”  un- 
fortunately is  liable  to  objection  on  account  of  its 
present  ambiguity.  For  instance,  bequests  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  Protestant  children  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  and  by  “ Protestant,  ” I hold, 
was  meant  “ Irish  Church,"  and  this  is  now  disputed, 
and  my  particular  objection  now  is,  that  suppose  you 
establish  a governing  body  for  a school,  and  that 
governing  body  are  to  be  all  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  that  the  children  who  are  to  be 
educated  there  shall  bo  children  of  all  “ Protestant " 
denominations,  in  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to 
•come  another  extension  of  tho  word  “Protestant” 
iuay  be  claimed,  and  it  may  be  said  here  you  have  a 
governing  body  exclusively  of  the  “Irish  Church” 
while  the  children  they  educate  are  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  a change  would  bo  demanded  as  to  the' 
governing  body,  that  it  should  include  all  “Protestant” 
denominations.  I do  no  t see,  also,  where  the  schools 
being  Protestant  schools,  they  have  taken  and  educated 
the  children  of  all  denominations,  why  the  children  of 
the  other  denominations  should  be  given  the  same 
advantages  as  the  children  who  are  now  legally 
entitled,  and  why  the  samo  advantages  should  bo  given 
to  any  children  who  are  willing  to  come  to  the  school. 
Another  thing  that  I may  mention  is,  that  St.  Peter’s 
Schools  are  parochial  schools,  and  we  have,  under 
tho  old  law,  no  right  to  deny  education  to  such  children 
as  are  willing  to  come  to  us,  and  therefore  wo  do  not 
like  the  word  “ Protostant,”  as  limiting  the  admission. 

7809.  Dr.  Traill. — If  you  strike  out  the  word 
“ Protestant  ” it  would  cut  against  you  in  respect  of 
possible  future  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  get  representation  on  the  governing  body. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I think  not. 

7810.  ‘Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  have  no  Catholic 
children  in  the  schools,  I think  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  think  we  have. 

7811.  Lord  Justice  Naish, — Have  you  any  Jews? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — We  had  a considerable  number 

of  J ews : we  have  some  Jews  still,  I think,  but  I do 
not  think  we  have  any  Roman  Catholic  children. 

7812.  Dr.  Traill. — Should  not  the  trust  be  limited  1 

7813.  Dr.  Traill. — Your  endowments  may  be  one 
thing  and  your  liberality  another  thing.  I always 
thought  it  a very  strange  thing  that  the  endowments 
should  be  confiscated  because  the  charities  were 
liberally  managed  in  the  past. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett — What  I would  like  to  see 
done  in  this  scheme  would  be  to  omit  the  word 
“ Protestant  ” altogether,  and  to  put  in  what  we  mean 
by  the  word  Protestant,  namely,  “ Church  of  Ire- 
land.” 

7814.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  you  liavo 
got  a great  many  children  of  other  denominations. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Not  very  many,  and  I want 


to  provide  for  the  future,  to  see  that  wc  are  protected 
in  time  to  come. 

7815.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  regards  the 
future,  understand  that  as  far  as  it  is  possible  by  law 
for  arrangements  to  be  made  permanent  these  schemes 
are  permanent.  They  are,  when  finally  settled  and 
approved  of,  the  same  as  if  enacted  in  a statute  but 
you  cannot  prophecy  that  another  Act  of  Parliament 
may  not  be  passed  at  any  time  to  do  anything  what- 
soever. Past  experience  would  shew  that  it  is  difficult 
to  regard  arrangements  as  unchangeable,  but,  short 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  these  schemes  are  final  and 
pennanent.  Therefore,  your  guarding  yourself  against 
future  change  is  providing  against  a thing  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  guarding  against  at  all. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — As  nearly  all  the  children  are 
of  one  denomination,  supposed  to  be  all  Church 
children,  I want  to  have  a definition  or  to  have  the 
word  “ Protestant  ” left  out. 

7816.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
omission  of  the  word  “Protestant”  would  cany  out 
your  views  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellelt. — I would  like  to  see  it  omitted 
from  the  clause,  for  I consider  it  qualifies  the  word 
“ school.”  To  describe  the  schools  properly  I think  it 
is  necessary  to  omit  the  word  “Protestant." 

7817.  Dr.  Traill. — And  to  put  in  a statement  of 
the  fact  that  tho  endowments  are  for  the  members  of 
tbe  Church  of  Ireland,  leaving  the  governing  body  the 
exercise  of  their  own  discretion  in  admitting  children 
of  other  denominations. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  cannot  say  that 
these  were  intended  to  be  purely  Church  schools. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  were  founded  at  a 
time  when  the  parochial  schools  were  a part  of  the 
general  system  of  education  in  the  country,  and  when 
the  parochial  schools  were  intended  to  take  in  all  poor 
children,  irrespective  of  religious  denomination.  But 
when  they  got  tho  children  in  there  was  religions  in- 
struction given  to  them. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — As  regards  the  boarding 
schools  at  least,  the  children  were  to  be  exclusively 
Church  children,  according  to  the  foundation. 

7818.  Dr.  Traill. — They  were  to  be  taken  to  the 
church  eveiy  Sunday  by  the  master. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  only  as  regards 
the  boarding  school.  Tho  children  of  the  day  school 
were  not  required  to  go  to  church. 

7819.  Dr.  Traill. — They  certainly  were  so  re- 
quired by  the  original  deed. 

Sir  Andrew  Hart. — Canon  Jellett  does  not  want 
to  exclude  children  of  other  denominations  from  the 
benefit  of  tbe  schools.  I-Iis  desire  is  to  receive  them. 

7820.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  seems  to  me 
Canon  Jellett  is  going  in  two  directions.  He  wants 
to  keep  the  school  open  to  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions, but  at  the  same  time  he  wants  to  make  out 
that  it  is  exclusively  a Church  foundation.  If  nb 
were  to  lay  down  that  it  was  exclusively  a Church 
foundation,  but  that  children  of  all  sorts  must  be 
admitted,  he  would  be  involved  in  the  difficulty  that 
there  would  be  a breach  of  trust  if  he  spent  any  of 
the  money  upon  objects  which  were  not  strictly  within 
the  scope  of  the  original  foundation.  Make  the 
governing  body  of  your  school  as  exclusive  as  you 
please,  because  the  history  of  the  case  seems  to  render 
you  entitled  to  do  that;  and  then  say  that  this 
body  may  educate  such  children  as  they  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  admit  to  the  school.  But  if  you  do 
that  we  must  put  in  a conscience  clause  to  be  observe 
as  regards  children  who  are  not  of  your  own  deno- 
mination. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — We  are  not  bound  to  change 
the  character  of  tho  Bohool.  ' . 

7821.  Dr.  Traill.— Have  you  not  a National 
school  there  in  connexion  with  the  trust? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — No,  we  have  not.  I do  n 
want  to  say  to  any  children  we  won’t  admi  yo 
unless  you  are  members  of  our  Church. 
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7822.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Wray’s  endowment  you  could  not  do  it,  for  her  en- 
dowment was  for  all  poor  children. 

f>ev.  Canon  J elicit. — Yes,  but  I want  to  preserve 
the  religious  character  of  the  schools  without  deviation 
from  its  original  constitution. 

7823.  Dr.  Traill. — You  want  to  secure  that  the 
cToverning  body  be  kept  strictly  denominational. 

Eev.  Canon  JclletL — Omit  the  word  “ Protestant  " 
now,  and  put  in  “ as  the  governors  shall  think  fit." 

7821.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  we  do  that 
we  must  also  put  in  a conscience  clause  as  regards  all 
children  resorting  to  the  school  except  children  of 
jour  own  Church. 

Eev.  Canon  Jellelt. — Very  well. 

7S25.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  one  that  is 
here  now  is  the  old  National  Board  of  Education  con- 
science clause,  that  you  are  not  to  teach  religion  to 
children  whose  parents  object.  The  existing  con- 
science clause  of  the  National  Board  is  that  you  are 
not  to  give  any  religious  instruction  which  is  not 
sanctioned  by  tlio  parents  except  in  the  ease  of 
Church  children. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — It  is  not  merely  if  parents 
object  but  you  must  obtain  their  consent. 

7826.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— If  you  look  at 
the  school  as  in  the  position  of  on  open  school  for  all 
children,  it  ought  to  be  open  to  them  in  all  respects 
as  laid  down  by  statute  for  the  National  schools. 
What  do  you  say,  Sir  Andrew ; would  that  meet  your 
views  1 

Sir  Andrew  Hart. — I approve  of  the  conscience  clause. 

Eev,  Cauon  Jellett. — We  never  had  a conscience 
clause  up  to  the  present  moment. 

7827.  Dr.  Traill. — What  do  you  do  with  Jews 
and  Koman  Catholics  1 

Eev.  Canon  Jollalt.  — Are  you  bound  to  put  in  a 
conscience  clause  at  all  1 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — We  are  not  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  but  we  have  always  done  it  as  a 
matter  of  equity. 

Eev.  Canon  JellelL — In  St.  Peter’s  School  the 
attendance  of  the  children  is  voluntary. 

7828.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  may  take 
either  branch  of  the  alternative.  If  you  turn  the 
school  into  a Church  school  you  must,  adopt  the  con- 
science clause.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  it  to 
be  kept  ns  it  always  was,  and  as  I think  the  trustees 
of  the  old  endowment  would  have  kept  it,  a school  to 
which  all  children  might  go,  yon  must  take  care  that 
the  children  who  choose  to  go  there  are  children  whose 
parents  are  willing  that  they  should  receive  your  in- 
struction. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellelt. — I would  wish  to  preserve  the 
school  in  its  old  character. 

7829.  Dr.  Traill. — It  would  he  unreasonable  to  be 
obliged  to  ask  the  parents  of  every  Protestant  child 
to  give  their  consent  in  writing.  What  you  Want  is 
only  the 'consent  of  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  to  your 
instruction. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — What  would  be  the  nature  of 
the  conscience  clause  that  you  propose  to  give  1 

7830.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  give  you 
the  Rational  Board  of  Education  clause,  that  Pro- 
testant children  shall  not  attend  the  religious  instruc- 
tion. if  the  parents  object,  and  in  the  case  of  Roman- 
Catholic  and  other  children  the  sanction  of  the  parents 
must  be  obtained. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Suppose  a child  is  a Presby- 
terian! 

7831.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Will  you  not  re- 
cognise Presbyterians  as  Protestants  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I will,  to  a certain  extent,  not 
to  the  extent  that  in  the  term  “ Protestant,"  as  used 
fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  Presbyterians  are  in- 
cluded.. By  the  clause  you  suggest  you  will  keep  open 
the  designation  “ Protestant  ” and  not  define  the  term. 

7832.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  includes  Pres- 
byterians. 

Rev.  Canon  J dlett. — I would,  rather  not  have  it  so. 


I would  prefer  that  there  should  not  be  any  other  de- 
nominations mentioned  than  our  own. 

7833.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —If  we  adopt 
your  proposal,  when  any  child  comes  to  your  school, 
and  is  put  down  as  a Presbyterian,  you  cannot 
give  that  child  any  religious  instruction  without  a 
written  sanction  from  the  parents  to  give  the  child 
such  instruction. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I wish  the  Church  children  to 
be  left  together,  and  all  others  to  bo  put  in  the  same 
position  as  to  religious  education. 

7834.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you  say 
upon  this  point.  Sir  Andrew  1 

Sir  Andrew  Hart. — I would  be  willing  to  apply  the 
principle  of  the  National  Board,  that  Protestants  of  all 
denominations  who  do  not  object  may  receive  religious 
instruction  in  the  school,  and  that  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  who  consent  to  receive  it  must  forward  a 
certificate. 

7835.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Unless  you  have 
some  special  reason,  Canon  Jellett,  for  objecting,  I do 
not  see  how  j ou  can  effect  what  you  want. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — We  teach  all  children,  but 
any  person  who  objects  we  need  not  teach  under  the 
new  rule. 

7836.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  provision 
in  clause  12  that  “the  Governors  may,  if  aud  when 
they  shall  so  think  tit,  remove  any  or  all  of  the  schools 
to  some  other  convenient  site  or  sites  in  or  near  the 
city  of  Dublin,”  you  want  that  it  should  bo  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter. 

Rev.  Canon  JeUetl. — In  the  civil  parish  of  St.  Peter. 

7837.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  about  St. 
Kevin’s  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — That  is  part  of  the  civil  parish 
of  St.  Peter. 

7838.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  same  clause 
you  want  to  omit  the  part  beginning — “provided  that 
no  such  removal  shall  take  place,”  and  ending  “ benefit 
of  one  or  all  of  the  schools."  By  that  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  remove,  let,  or  sell  the  premises  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests.  Yon  want  to  be  able  to  do  so 
without  control. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett.— We  do  not  want  to  be  tied  up. 

7839.  Dr.  Traill. — What  body  would  you  like  to 
exercise  this  control  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I would  prefer  leaving  the 
Governors  of  the  schools  unfettered. 

7840.  Dr.  Traill. — There  should  be  some  body 
Within  your  Church  w>  see  that  things  are  kept  right. 
Take  the  Synod  of  Dublin  or  the  Representative 
Church  Body.  Would  that  do  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I will  take  the  Church 
Body  as  a smaller  body  and  Representative. 

7841.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  clausa  16  you 
wish  to  omit  the  word  “ Protestant."  If  yonr  case  is 
that  this  is  a Church  school,  how  is  it  that  you  want 
to  leave  the  word  Protestant  out  of  your  scheme  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — For  the  same  reason  that  I 
said  before.  I do  not  want  other  churches  to  take 
our  privileges  from  us.  Jn  all  probability  St.  Peters 
Schools  will  be  placed  under  the  National  Board.  It 
would  be  far  better  for  the  people  of  Ireland  not  to 
obtain  free  education,  as  a charge,  however  small  it 
may  be,  makes  the  education  be  valued  more  than 
when  it  costs  nothing.  The  regulation  in  our  school 
has  been  that  the  children  pay  a penny  a week,  except 
very  poor  children.  ..  , 

7842.  Dr.  Traill.— You  reduce  the  fees  •' if  the 

Governors  are  satisfied  that  they  are  unable  to  pay 
the  ordinary  fees."  Was  that  provision  in  your 
original  deed-!  . , 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett.— Poor  children  were  free; 
their  clergy  recommended  them. 

7843  Dr.  Traill.— Is  it  in  the  original  deed  that 
unless  they  are  the  children  of  poor  parents  they 
should  pay  ? , , , , 

Rev.  Canon  Jellelt.— It  was  the  rule,  and  we  have 
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no  objection  to  that,  provided  that  the  word  Pro- 
testant be  changed. 

7844.  Dr.  Traill. — I think  you  may  putin  the  words 
of  the  original  deed.  The  children  wero  every  one 
required  to  go  to  church  with  the  master  on  Sundays, 
and  not  only  those  of  the  boarding  school,  but  also  those 
resorting  to  the  day  school. 

7845.  Loi-d  Justice  FiTzGmnoN.—  The  meaning  of 
the  thing  is  perfectly  plain.  This  is  a parochial  school 
for  the  children  of  parents  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, but  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  church  as  part  of 
the  parochial  system  prevailing  then. 

7846.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  now  provided  that  “ the 
governors  shall  permit  the  children  of  poor  Protestant 
parents,  resident  in  the  civil  parish  of  Sf.  Peter,  to 
receive  elementary  education  in  the  daily  schools  at 
reduced  fees,  or  free  of  charge,  if  the  governors  be 
satisfied  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  ordinary 
fees.” 

7847.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  ought  not  to 
put  into  the  scheme  anything  that  would  enable  the 
Governors  of  the  schools  to  offer  free  education,  or 
cheap  education,  as  an  inducement  to  the  children  of 
other  religious  denominations  to  come  to  the  schools 
where  they  were  not  really  objects  of  the  endowment. 
That  would  ho  sanctioning  a breach  of  trust,  and  also 
it  would  be  open,  in  my  opinion,  to  a charge  of 
suggesting  proselytism. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  want  the  word  Pro- 
testant in  the  schemes  as  liable  to  be  misconstrued. 

7848.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  want  to 
omit  the  word  Protestant  there,  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  the  governors  may  permit  poor  children, 
members  of  their  Church,  “to  receive  elementary 
education  in  the  daily  schools  at  reduced  fees,  or  free 
of  charge.” 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Very  well ; but  if  u poor  Pres- 
byterian child  wants  education  I would  not  prevent  it. 

7849.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  leave  tho 
word  “ Protestant  ” in  the  clause  as  it  is. 

7850.  Dr.  Traill. — Put  the  word  “ may  ’’  instead 
of  “ shall,”  and  then  put  “ the  cliildren  of  poor  Pro- 
testants.” Nobody  will  proceed  against  you  for  edu- 
cating a Presbyterian  free,  for  they  do  not  want  free 
education ; they  ai-e  always  ready  to  pay  for  it.  I 
tliink  when  tho  endowment  specially  mentions  it  that 
I would  give  them  religious  instruction,  and  not  allow 
the  liberality  that  was  exercised  in  the  past  to  bo 
taken  advantage  of  in  a hostile  manner  now. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — The  endowment  is  very  small. 
It  is  a very  small  part  of  the  foundation  of  tho 
■schools. 

7851.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  which  now 
will  you  agree — “ The  governors  may  permit  the 
children  of  poor  Protestant  parents,  resident  in  the 
civil  parish  of  St.  Peter,  to  receive  elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  daily  schools  at  reduced  fees,  or  free 
of  charge,  if  the  governors  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
unable  to  pay  the  ordinary  fees  ;”  or,  “ the  governors 
may  from  time  to  time  authorize  the  charge  of  such 
school  fees  as  they  may  think  reasonable,  provided 
that,  so  far  as  the  endowments  will  allow,  the  gover- 
nors shall  permit  the  children  of  poor  Protestant 
parents  resident  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  to  receive 
elementary  education  in  the  daily  schools  at  reduced 
fees,  or  free  of  charge,  if  the  governors  be  satisfied 
that  they  are  unable  to  pay  the  ordinary  fees  T’ 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I am  satisfied  with  the  latter 
form,  but  I want  “ may  ” instead  of  “ shall.”  I want 
...  it  to  be  a Church  school. 

7852.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  conscience 
clause  will  be,  as  already  agreed  to,  that,  in  the  case 
of  Protestant  children,  they  shall  not  give  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools  if  the  parents  object,  and 
in  the  case  of  other  children,  unless  with  the  written 
consent  of  tho  parents. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Omit  the  word  “ shall  ” and 
put  “may”  in. 

7853.  Dr.  Traill. — And  take  out  the  word  “ Pro- 
testant,” 


7854.  Lord  Justioe  FitzGibbon.— Coming  to  clause 

17,  you  want  to  take  from  the  governors  the  control 
and  management  of  the  Sunday  schools,  and  to  pro- 
vide  that  “ the  Incumbent  of  St  Peter’s  shall  W 
the  right  of  using  for  the  Sunday  schools,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  tho  said  Church  it  is  his  duty 
to  maintain,  such  rooms  in  the  school  premises  as 
he  may  think  expedient,  and  tho  governors  may  gjTe 
such  pecuniary  aid  towards  the  maintenance  of  such 
Sunday  schools  as  the  funds  will  permit.” 

7855.  Dr.  Traill. — You  do  not  want  the  governors 
to  have  any  control  over  the  Sunday  school? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — No  ; it  is  provided  for  already 
by  the  canons  of  the  Church. 

7856.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Sunday 
schools  aro  open  for  parochial  purposes.  You  have 
no  objection,  I suppose,  Sir  Andrew,  to  allow  one  of 
the  buildings  to  be  used  on  Sundays  for  a Sunday 
school,  and  for  such  other  parochial  purposes  as  the 
Incumbent  may  approve  of. 

Sir  Andrew  Hart. — I have  no  objection. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett — The  incumbent  of  St  Peter's 
parish  has  a right  to  tho  use  of  the  building  on  Sun- 
days and  on  any  other  day. 

7857.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  do  you  want  to  separate 
yourself  from  the  governors  ? 

7858.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  must  get  die 
use  of  the  place  for  a school  and  we  can  put  in,  that  on 
Sundays  and  at  other  times  when  the  buildings  are  not 
required  for  this  purpose,  they  may  be  used  for  such 
other  parochial  or  educational  purposes  as  the  Incum- 
bent of  the  parish  approves  of. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Very  well;  that  will  suffice. 

7859.  Dr.  Traill. — You  stated  at  first,  for  Sunday 
school  purposes ; now  you  have  limited  it  so  that  the 
governors  cannot  use  it,  unless  such  use  is  approved  of 
by  the  I ncumbent.  The  Incumbent  should  Iwve  com- 
plete and  absolute  control  on  Sundays,  but  on  week 
days  it  should  bo  under  the  control  of  the  governing 
body  of  whioh  ho  is  a member. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Tho  governing  body  would 
never  interfere. 

7860.  Dr.  Traill. — If  you  want  extra  power  for 
the  Incumbent,  well  and  good ; but  if  you  say  that 
the  governing  body  is  not  to  aot  at  all  without  the 
express  permission  of  tlio  Incumbent  it  will  bo  a very 
curious  state  of  affairs. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Let  me  read  this  for 
you  : — “ On  Sundays  tbc  governors  shall  permit  the 
school  buildings  to  be  used  by  the  Incumbent  for  the 
purpose  of  a Sunday  school,  and  at  all  other  times 
when  the  said  buildings  shall  not  be  occupied  or 
required  the  governors  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Incumbent,  and  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  scheme,  use  and  permit  the  same  to  be  used  on 
such  terms  as  they  may  think  proper  for  such  edu- 
cational or  other  purposes  as  they  may  from  time  to 
time  approve  of.” 

7861.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Tho  way  in  which  you  word  it 
now  would  prevent  the  governors  from  ueing  it  unless 
the  Incumbent  permitted  them. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  there  is  a good 
deal  to  he  said  in  favour  of  giving  a veto  to  the  In- 
oumbent  on  the  one  side  and  to  the  governors  on  the 
other.  They  may  work  well  together.  Nobody  has 
objected  to  anything  the  Incumbent  has  dona 

Dr.  Tbaill. — I want  to  have  them  both  perfectly 
free;  give  the  Incumbent  perfect  freedom  and  giye 
the  governing  body  freedom  also. 

7862.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
objection  to  letting  the  Incumbent  have  a vetoes  we 
as  the  others  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  want  to  have  a meet- 
ing held  there  for  any  purpose. 

7863.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— If  the  governora 
object  the  Incumbent  cannot  hold  a meeting,  ana 
the  Incumbent  objects  the  Governors  cannot  h°lcl  | 
The  result,  therefore,  will  be  that  both  must  use  tne 
building  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  e 
intended;  hut  in  one  sense  the  Incumbent  will 
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absolute.  We  will  draw  tlie  clause  up  in  that  form, 
and  if  you  have  any  further  objection  when  you  see  it 
you  can  let  us  know. 

' Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Very  well. 

7864.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — After  clause  17, 
the  next  to  which  you  take  objection  is  clause  20. 
S"ou  want  to  alter  it  so  that  both  parents  shall  be 
members  of  the  Church  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — That  is  to  prevent  children  of 
mixed  marriages  being  admitted  contrary  to  usage. 

78G6.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  what  are 
the  children  of  mixed  marriages  to  do  3 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — There  may  be  children  of 
mixed  marriages  of  Protestants  with  Roman  Catholics. 
We  do  not  want  to  take  them  into  our  schools. 

7866.  Professor  Dodguehty. — Do  you  make  it  an 
offence  for  a member  of  your  Oliurch  to  marry  a 
Presbyterian  3 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — No,  we  do  not. 

7867.  Dr.  Traill.— You  do  not  prohibit  mixed 
marriages  '3 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — No,  we  do  not,  we  have  no 
power  to  do  so. 

7868.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  never  taken  as  pupils 
children  of  mixed  marriages  3 

Rev. Canon  JeUett. — No  free  boarders,  only  children 
of  members  of  our  own  Church. 

7869.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Surely  you  have 
got  children  of  Methodists  or  Presbyterians  as  free 
boarders  3 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Never. 

7870.  Dr.  Traill. — It  was  in  the  original  deed 
that  they  should  only  be  Church  children. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — It  is : they  are  to  be  Church 
children.  As  the  clause  now  is  people  might  think 
that  it  was  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  that  wore 
intended. 

7871.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I agree  with 
you  that  you  ought  not  to  expose  yourself  to  any 
difficulty  about  mixed  marriages  with  Roman  Catholics, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  mo  very  hard  that, 
if  a Church  widow  is  left  with  a child  and  her  husband 
happened  not  to  have  been  a Churchman,  the  child 
cannot  get  into  the  school.  I think  it  would  be  a very 
great  hardship  to  establish  a rule  by  which  such  a 
child  would  be  kept  out. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  want  to  make  a dis- 
tinction between  Roman  Catholics  and  others, 

Lord  Justice  Naisii. — I think  the  practice  up  to 
the  present  has  been  so. 

7872.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  want  to 
omit  section  (e)  of  Clause  20,  which  requires  that 
candidates  should  be  present  at  the  day  of  election, 
seen  by  the  Governors  present,  and  examined. 
1 am  in  favour  of  the  candidates  going  up  the  day  of 
election,  and  that  nobody  be  ndmitted  until  he  or 
*he  has  been,  seen  by  somebody  representing  the 
Governors  3 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — There  is  no  objection  that  the 
children  should  be  present  before  election — that  the 
Governors  should  see  them.  But  as  regards  com- 
petitive examination  it  is  a different  thing. 

Rev.  Godfrey  Webster. — I think  it  is  ignorant 
children  that  we  should  prefer  to  admit. 

7878,  Professor  Dougherty. — You  need  to  ascer- 
tain their  qualification  for  the  reception  of  further 
instruction. 

Rov.  Godfrey  Webster. — We  do  not  object  to  that. 

7874.  Dr.  Traill. — You  do  not  require  them  to 
be  educated  before  they  come  to  you. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  take  in  a stupid 
child  means  the  loss  of  a child’s  education;  if  you 
j~e  her  into  the  boarding  school,  instead  of  letting 
JS°  to  the  daily  sohool,  you  keep  out  a clever 

®ev-  Godfrey  Webster. — Besides  taking  into  account 
. ® examination  and  the  results  there  are  other  con- 
siderations to  he  kept  in  view. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  think  it  at  all  a fair 


thing  to  establish  that  the  boarding-school  is  to  be 
open  only  to  those  who  may  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended to  a governor. 

7875.  Dr.  Traill. — This  gives  you  a large  privi- 
lege. You  are  to  exercise  your  own  judgment.  The 
clause  is  framed  to  prevent  jobbery.  It  is  to  prevent 
each  person  nominating  a child  in  rotation.  I do  not 
think  they  should  be  seen  by  any  other  persons  than 
the  governors,  but  that  they  should  be  seen  by  the 
governors  themselves. 

7876.  Lord- Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  are  to  be 
admitted  by  a majority  of  the  governors  present  and 
voting,  and  the  names  of  such  governors  as  vote  are 
to  be  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

Dr.  Traill. — If  a governor  is  present  and  doe3 
not  vote  he  has  no  right  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  majority  of  the  Board. 

7877.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  difficulty  is 
that  if  you  have  a meeting  at  which,  say,  three  gover- 
nors attend  and  one  of  them  says  he  will  not  vote, 
the  result  is  that  two  persons  do  the  business. 
When  a man  attends  a meeting  he  ought  to  do  his  duty. 

Rev.  Godfrey  Webster. — In  its  present  form  the 
majority  might  be  ruled  by  the  minority. 

Dr.  Traill. — Yea,  if  three  do  not  vote  and  there 
are  five  there. 

7878.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  there  are  six 
present  and  threo  of  them  do  not  vote  can  you  say 
the  majority  have  voted  3 

Rev.  Godfrey  Webster. — When  they  do  not  vote 
we  cannot  say  that  they  are  against  it. 

7879.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  you  would 
have  all  kinds  of  inducements  held  out  to  persons- 
to  decline  to  vote  if  they  are  allowed  to  decline  voting 
when  they  attend.  If  they  do  not  want  to  vote 
they  should  stay  away. 

Dr.  Traill. — Where  there  is  a large  number  it 
may  not  affect  the  matter  if  ono  or  two  decline  to 
vote,  but  it  makes  a serious  difference  if  the  number 
be  small 

Rev.  Godfrey  Webster. — If  there  are  four  present 
and  only  two  vote  they  could  not  cany  the  question. 

7880.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  if  three  of 
them  have  not  made  up  their  minds  what  is  the 
result] 

Rev.  Godfrey  Webster. — They  should  not  be  taken 
into  account  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

7881.  Dr.  Traill. — Suppose  there  are  three  pre- 
sent and  that  only  one  of  them  votes,  and  that  two 
won’t  vote,  the  one  canies  it,  I suppose,  by  a majority 
of  one  3 

7882.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  clause  25  you 
want  to  omit  the  words  “ at  each  quarterly  meeting  ” 
so  that  the  governors  should  not  be  bound  to  examine 
iuto  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  at 
stated  times. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  like  requiring  the 
governors  to  examine  the  schools  at  frequent  periods ; 
they  will  not  do  it  often. 

Dr.  Traill. — But  make  them  do  it.  Sure  one  of 
the  things  causing  the  springing  up  of  abuses  is  that 
the  governors  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  what 
is  required  of  them. 

7883.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  must  once 
in  six  months  look  over  their  trust  3 

Dr.  Traill. — Say  once  in  three  months,  that  is 
each  quarterly  meeting. 

7884.  Lord  Jastice  FitzGibbon. — With  regard  to 
section  29,  the  Act  of  Parliament  compels  us  to  provide 
for  the  audit  of  the  accounts.  It  is  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  which  is  empowered  to  appoint  the  auditor, 
and  the  governors  are  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  audit. 

Rev.  Canon  JeUett. — We  want  the  appointment  to 
be  by  the  Local  Government  Board  or  some  other 
competent  authority.  We  do  not  want  to  be  bound 
to  have  their  auditor,  as  not  required  by  the  act. 

7885.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  are  willing  to  approve  a competent  auditor 
other  than  their  own  officer. 

2 Q 2 
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Am.  10,1888.  Rev.  Canon  Jelleti. — The  auditing  of  the  accounts 

is  an  ordinary  thing,  and  it  has  been  done  for  us  by 

Sir  Andrew  Hart  for  the  last  two  years. 

7886.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  better  let 
it  be  as  it  is  provided  in  the  Scheme.  This  is  a 
clause  which  we  have  not  changed  in  auy  case. 

7887.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
governing  body  might  mismanage  the  affairs  of  the 
institution,  and  have  a friendly  auditor. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — It  is  not  imperative  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  to  appoint  the  Local  Government 
Bool'd. 

7888.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No,  it  is  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  other  competent  authority. 
If  we  altered  the  clause  we  should  bo  obliged  to 
define  what  the  other  competent  authority  was.  We 
would  have  to  say  some  society  of  actuaries,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett, — Wo  have  an  honorary  secre- 
tary, and  an  honorary  treasurer,  and  all  our  transac- 
tions are  above  question. 

7S89.  Lord  J ustico  FitzGibbon. — How  many  years 
ngo  is  it  that  you  had  six  or  eight  months  of  trouble 
before  you  could  get  your  accounts  audited  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — It  is  very  seldom  that  there  is 
any  delay.  By  this  clause  there  would  he  a further 
expense  involved  for  the  payment  of  a secretary. 
We  do  not  want  a paid  officer. 

7890.  Dr.  Traill. — You  are  offered  an  outside  body 
for  the  auditing  of  your  nccounts. 

Rev.  Canon  JelleU. — It  is  not  a large  endow- 
ment. 

7891.  Dr.  Traill. — The  Local  Government  Board 
has  to  appoint  an  extra  auditor  to  do  all  this  work, 
and  it  is  much  hotter  not  to  let  the  accounts  be  audited 
by  a governor. 

Sir  Andrew  Hurt. — In  preparing  the  accounts  for 
the  auditor’s  inspection  it  may  become  troublesome. 

7898.  Lord  Justieo  FitzGibbon. — No  account  is 
worthy  to  bo  called  an  account  if  it  is  not  in  such  a 
shape’ that  it  can  bo  audited.  Your  accounts  being 
in  that  shape  you  ought  certainly  to  provide  for  an 
official  audit.  Whnb  do  yon  say,  Sir  Andrew! 

Sir  Andrew  Hurt. — Though  it  may  not  he  absolutely 
essential  I suppose  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
have  it  done. 

7893.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  clause  31  you 
want  to  omit  the  words  “no  person  holding  any  paid 
office  or  employment  under  tbo  governors  or  eutitlcd  to 
any  salary  or  emolument  out  of  the  endowments,  shall 
bo  capable  of  becoming  or  shall  continue  to  be  a 
governor." 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — It  might  be  a question  at  some 
tune  in  the  future  whether  a paid  officer  may  bo  also 
a Governor.  It  might  he  a possible  tiling  that  one  of 
the  clergy  connected  with  the  church  should  act  as 
secretary  or  treasurer-.  We  want  to  avoid  misunder- 
standings that  may  arise  hereafter  in  case  they  were 
not  now  guarded  against. 

7894.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  would  he 
a oase  in  which  the  secretary  ought  not  to  hold  office 
under  the  Board. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I would  regard  it  rather  as  a 
sum  paid  for  individual  exertion  in  the  work  of  the 
schools.  I would  not  like  that  our  hands  should  bo 
tied  up  in  such  a manner  ns  to  prevent  us  from  adopt- 
ing a course  that  may  hereafter  be  seen  to  be  expe- 
dient. 

7895.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  hands  would 
be  tied  only  to  this  extent,  that  if  the  governors  did 
resolve  to  pay  a salaiy  to  a clergyman  in  respect  of 
services  rendered  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
schools,  he  should  not  be  at  the  same  time  both  pay- 
master and  servant. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — In  a scheme  sanctioned  by  this 
Commission  a person  not  an  elected  governor,  is 
entitled  to  receive  a salary,  but  if  an  elected  governor 
he  is  not. 

7890.  Dr.  Traill. — There  is  an  oxamplo  that  hap- 


pened the  other  day.  At  the  Church  of  Ireland  T™; 
ing  Collego  £700  were  voted  m,  by  a TMjoritvTr 
one,  that  one  being  a paid  officer.  1 

Rev.  Canon  JelleU. — I think  there  are  a cr00d  manv 
paid  officers  in  Trinity  College  who  vote  payments  to 
themselves. 

Dr.  Traill. — Oh,  that  is  a different  matter  alto, 
gether.  They  obtain  their  places  by  competition  and 
are  not  selected  by  other  governors. 

7897.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  question  is 

not  whether  you  are  to  pay  a salary,  but  whether  the 
person  who  receives  the  salary  is  to  be  also  a governor 
and  have  a voice  in  ordering  the  payments.  If  one  of 
the  curates  is  to  he  appointed  chaplain  ought  he  to  be 
a governor  too  1 


Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I know  several  institutions  in 
whioh  both  capacities  are  combined,  and  with  advan- 
tuge  too. 

7898.  Dr.  Traill. — I can  give  you  an  example  in 
which  it  worked  very  badly.  Look  at  Mercer's 
Hospital. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — There  is  for  instance  the  cose 
of  Infirmaries,  in  whioh  the  doctors  are  paid  for  their 
professional  services,  and  are  also  members  of  the 
governing  board. 

7899.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  yon  say 
to  this,  Sir  Andrew? 

Sir  Andrew  Hart. — I would  not  like  this  clause 
omitted. 

7900.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  ia  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  tbe  lay  members  and 
the  clerical  member*,  and  the  Commissioners  are 
unanimous. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I am  not  sure  of  that.  I do 
not  soe  how  they  can  be  with  their  knowledge  of 
Roman  Catholic  institutions. 

7901.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  can  ask 
them  if  you  like.  There  are  several  cases  in  whioh 
part  of  the  original  tonus  of  the  foundation  was  to 
pay  a salary  to  somebody  who  was  also  to  be  a 
governor.  In  such  cases  we  have  followed  the  will 
of  the  founder.  But  in  these  schools  the  governors 
ought  not  also  to  be  paid  officers.  It  would  place  yon 
in  a vory  unpleasant  position  to  fill  both  capacities. 
Supposing  a proposal  was  brought  forward  that  a 
salary  should  bo  paid  for  the  performance  of  certain 
duties,  the  particular  poison  affected  by  the  motion 
would  not  be  disqualified  until  after  it  was  earned. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — T cannot  forget  that  the  Irish 
Church  is  not  now  an  endowed  church,  and  there  will 
be  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  it.  Even  for  the 
clerical  staff  of  St.  Peter’s  there  might  he  a difficulty 
in  keeping  it  up,  and  some  aid  derived  in  this  wav 
nmy  bo  useful,  and  if  it  be  not  possible  to  give  it 
injury  may  bo  done  in  the  future. 

7902.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  afraid  that 
the  auswer  I would  give  as  n layman  to  that  argument 
is,  that  the  last  money  that  should  be  given  to  supply 
a parish  curate  is  the  money  of  the  schools. 

Dr.  Traill. — Who  should  be  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  children  of  the  parish 
more  than  the  clergymen  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — By  the  clause  as  it  stands  any 
pei'son  paid  must  cease  to  be  a governor.  The  main 
provision  for  the  school  depends  on  individual 
exertion,  not  the  endowment ; thus  the  advisability 
of  paying  for  aid. 

7903.  Dr.  Traill. — You  put  him  into  a different 
position  at  once  by  the  fact  of  making  him  a paid  officer 
of  the  institution. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — How  many  schools  are  there 
conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  which 
those  who  manage  them  are  both  governors  and  paid 
officers  ? 

7904.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I don’t  know  of 
any  where  they  are  paid  out  of  the  school  funds. 
Now,  in  olause  34,  empowering  the  governors  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  to  sell,  exchange,  let  on  fine,  or 
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otherwise  dispose  of  the  lands  and  buildings  in  their 
control,  you  want  to  strike  out  the  words  “ with  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests.”  I think  this  check  reasonable  enough. 
Wa  give  you  full  power  to  dispose  of  your  buildings 
so  long  as  you  do  not  take  a fine.  You  cannot  sell 
now  of  your  own  authority,  and  we  have  given  you 
full  power  of  letting. 

P.ev.  Canon  Jellett. — The  reason  we  objected  was 
that  the  interest  of  the  cbaiity  might  possibly  suffer  if 
we  did  not  take  the  power  into  our  own  hands. 

7905.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  seem  not 
satisfied  about  the  investment  clause  in  relation  to 
the  Wray  trust.  You  say  that  it  is  too  wide.  Thereisno 
substantial  difference  between  your  proposal  and  ours. 

Kev.  Canon  Jcllett. — It  was  our  treasurer  that 
drew  that  amendment  up.  If  there  is  no  difference 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  clause  as  it  is  at  present. 

7906.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  alteration 
would  put  you  to  all  sorts  of  trouble  about  finding 
out  whether  dividends  had  been  paid  for  three  years 
on  the  ordinary  stock.  This  is  a matter  that  woidd 
involve  the  personal  liability  of  the  trustees. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — What  we  wanted  was  the 
power  of  investing  in  Colonial  funds. 

7907.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  seek  a dis- 
cretionary power  to  lend  “ on  debentures  or  debenture 
stocks  or  guaranteed  stocks  of  any  railway  com- 
pany of  tbe  United  Kingdom  which  shall  have  paid 
on  the  ordinary  slock  thereof  for  the  three  years  at 
least  immediately  preceding  such  investment,  or  to 
lend  Hie  same  on  the  security  of  sale  of  freehold  pro- 
perty in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  rates  or  assess- 
ments levied  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  or  on  the 
security  of  any  of  the  investments  before  mentioned, 
or  on  deposit  receipts  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  to 
vary  or  change  all  such  investments  at  then-  dis- 
cretion." We  give  a discretionary  power  to  lend  on 
debentures  or  mortgages  but  not  on  shares.  The 
Wray  trustees  want,  what  wo  will  give  them,  that  no 
change  of  investment  should  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  governors.  Wo  are 
really  guarding  you  against  yourselves.  The  Wray 
trustees  say  “We  tliink  that  the  powers  of  invest- 
ment are  too  large,  and  in  this  also  so  far  as 
relates  to  tlie  Wray  endowment  we  think  that  no 
change  of  investment  or  new  investment  should  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Wray 
governors,  and  we  think  that  tlio  two  funds  should  be 
kept  distinct.”  That  is  a separate  matter. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Is  there  any  objection  to 
adopting  this  suggestion  of  our  treasurer ; he  got  it  in 
some  other  deed. 

7908.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Our  clause  is 
more  general  than  yours,  but  we  have  deliberately 
refused  in  a great  many  coses  to  allow  the  governors 
to  invest  in  shares  at  all — whether  preference  or  not 
—on  the  general  principle  that  trustees  have  no  light 
to  become  partners.  You  have  a light  to  lend  your 
money,  but  not  to  become  shareholders.  Therefore 
we  have  not  let  in  shares.  The  personal  liability  of 
the  governors  would  be  very  considerable  if  they  were 
obliged  to  see  that  the  ordinary  stock  has  paid  divi- 
dend within  three  years. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Railways  are  in  many  cases 
good  investments. 

7909.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  are  many 
better  companies  than  railway  companies.  You  could, 
ior  instance,  invest  it  in  Guinness’s  debentures. 

7910.  Dr.  Traill.  — In  tho  case  of  debentures 
arrears  of  interest  accumulate.  This  is  not  tho  case 
in  regard  to  preference  stock. 

Sir  Andrew  Hart. — I think  tho  debentures  of  a 
company  might  be  considered  safe. 

7911.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  clause  40  you 
object  to  power  to  join  a central  governing  body  for 
the  future  management  of  the  various  educational 
radowxnenta  belonging  to  the  church  in  the  diocese  of 


Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Yes,  I would  rather  not  have 
it  at  all. 

7912.  Dr.  Traill. — Suppose  you  found  a scheme 
framed  under  the  Act  and  constituting  a central 
governing  body  for  the  management  of  the  educational 
endowments  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  worked  satisfac- 
torily, would  you  consider  yourself  justified  in  standing 
aloof!  I want  to  give  you  power,  with  your  own 
consent,  at  some  future  day  to  join  the  central  body. 
The  Cork  people  are  much  more  sensible  about  this 
matter  than  you  are  here  in  Dublin,  for  the  clergy  and 
laity,  especially  the  clergy,  are  in  favour  of  such  a 
project. 

7913.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Under  the  28th 
section  of  the  Act,  you  can  do  this  if  the  future  scheme 
ever  reaches  maturity. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — The  application  must  be  with 
written  consent. 

7914.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yesterday  it  was 
argued  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  that  every  person  interested 
should  be  permitted  to  apply  for  an  alteration  of  tbe 
scheme.  The  great  argument  against  us  was  that 
the  Governors  may  become  inefficient.  Suppose  the 
Governors  of  St.  Peter's  fall  out  amongst  themselves, 
there  ought  to  bo  somebody  to  apply  for  an  alteration 
to  sot  thiDgs  right. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — TlieGeneral  Synod  could  do  this. 

7915.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  General 
Synod  or  the  Representative  Church  Body,  or  the 
Diocesan  Council. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — That  is  a small  body. 

7916.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  you  like 
to  give  the  power  to  the  Select  Vestry  of  the  parish  ! 

Sir  Andrew  Hart. — T think  the  General  Synod 
would  be  preferable. 

7917.  Dr.  Traill. — We  want  to  secure  that  if  tho 
governing  body  becomes  inefficient,  or  if  something 
lias  been  left  out  which  we  cannot  provide  for  now, 
there  should  be  some  competent  body  to  arrange  it. 
It  would  not  do  to  appoint  the  Select  Vestry  for  this 
purpose.  You  are  better  protected  by  the  General 
Synod  than  you  would  be  by  a small  body.  Tbe 
General  Synod  would  not  think  of  interfering  unless 
there  was  a case  of  great  abuse. 

7918.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Will  you  give  tbe 
power  to  the  governors  and  the  General  Synod! 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  kno  w whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  do  so. 

7919.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  say  that  the  appli- 
cation ought  to  be  carried  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  governors  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  think  as  a matter  of 
fact  that  the  question  will  ever  arise.  Still  I would 
like  to  have  the  tiling  done  in  the  best  manner. 

7920.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  clause  11  you 
want  power  “’to  continue  tbe  grants  hitherto  mode 
to  provide  articles  of  clothing  and  bread  for  the  poorer 
children  attending  tbe  Wray  school.”  You  also  want — 
which  seems  reasonable— to  provide  that  the  income  of 
the  Wray  endowment  be  applied  in  the  first  instance  for 
purposes  of  the  Wray  school ; and  you  say  you  want 
that  to  he  done  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  Wray  governors  and  the  incumbent 
of  St.  Peter’s  present  and  voting. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Supposing  the  schools  be  put 
under  the  National  'Board,  then  a very  large  increase 
might  be  made  in  tbe  infant  school  and  the  day  schools, 
to  make  preparations  for  which  money  would  be 
necessary.  At  present  the  Wray  governors  pay  nothing 
at  all  for  a very  splendid  room  in  their  possession. 

7921.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Who  built  this! 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — This  is  a part  of  the  large 

school,  and  I am  not  quite  certain  that  it  would  be 
reasonable  that  all  the  income  of  the  Wray  school 
should  be  spent  entirely  and  exclusively  on  tbe  Wray 
school. 

7922.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Only  so  far  as  it 
may  be  required.  The  Wray  governors  are  three  in 
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number,  and  those  of  St.  Peter’s  four.  What  they 
say  is  that  they  would  associate  the  incumbent  with 
them,  and  that  there  should  be  two  Wray  governors 
with  the  incumbent. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  think  this  presents 
any  difficulty,  but  I wish  the  matter  to  be  understood. 

7923.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  not  want  a preamble 
to  this  scheme,  that  the  endowments  are  deal;  with 
with  your  own  consent  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett.— Yes,  that  we  have  agreed  to. 

7924.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Will  you  send  us  in  a 
written  consent  ! 

7925.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —The  Act  of  Par- 
liament requires  a written  consent  to  be  given  in  all 
cases  which  are  exempt.  The  Wray  school  is  not 
exempt. 


7926.  Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Would  you  modify  the 
provision  as  to  paid  governors  holding  office ! 

Dr.  Traill. — We  had  applications  to  do  this  very 
thing — to  allow  that  persons  should  sit  and  vote  in 
their  own  interest.  It  would  be  a most  invidious 
thing  for  any  governor  to  tuke  part  in  a discussion  and 
then  walk  out  of  the  room,  or  sit  down  and  see  who  it 
was  that  voted  for  or  against  him,  in  a matter  personal 
to  himself. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellelt. — He  could  act  as  visitor  to  the 
school,  but  not  as  governor. 

7927.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  allow  it  on  general  principles. 

7928.  Dr.  Traill. — We  have  had  some  cases  of 
great  abuse  in  this  respect.  I have  mentioned  one 
already. 


TULLYVIN  AND  BENBAWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Alexander  Sanders,  Licumbent  of  Killesherdoney ; Mr.  Robert  Good,  Master 
of  Tullyvin  School ; and  Mr.  G.  A.  M‘Gusty,  Solicitor,  appeared. 


7929.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  first  objec- 
tion is  from  Mr.  M ‘William  as  representing  the 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Cootehill  and 
its  neighbourhood  who  claim  to  have  at  least  two 
representatives  on  the  Board.  Are  there,  Mr.  Sanders, 
many  members  of  the  Methodist  Body  at  Oootekili 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — There  may  be,  but  I do  not 
know  them. 

7930.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  there  many 
Methodists  in  Tullyvin  School,  Mr.  Good  ! 

Mx\  Robert  Good. — There  is  one  at  present,  my 
lord. 

7931.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wlmt  is  the 
hugest  number  of  Methodists  you  had  at  any  time 1 

Mr.  Good. — I think  one  family  was  nil  we  had — 
four  pupils. 

7932.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  Presbyterian  fami- 
lies have  you  had  1 

Mr.  Good. — I could  not  answer  that  question.  We 
liavo  always  had  a good  many  Presbyterians.  At 
present  we  have  four  families  of  Presbyterians.  We 
Lave  only  one  Methodist  boy  at  present. 

7933.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  is  it  that  more  Metho- 
dists do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  school  1 

Mr.  Good. — Well,  there  are  not  very  many  Metho- 
dists in  the  neighbourhood. 

7934.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  there  any  sub- 
stantial Methodist  element  in  the  surrounding 
locality  ! 

Mr.  Good. — There  is  a Methodist  church  at  Coote- 
hill. 

7985.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  present  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  body  is  five  churchmen  to 
two  others,  so  that  you-  have  a substantial  majority. 
In  your  opinion  would  there  be  any  objection  if  ono 
in  ten  of  the  children  attending  the  school  were  at 
any  time  Methodists  that  a Methodist  minister  should 
be  associated  as  the  Presbyterians  are  ! 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — I think  the  Methodist  element 
is  so  very  small  that  it  does  not  possess  a claim  to 
representation  on  the  governing  body. 

7936.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  I do  not 
propose  bringing  them  in  unless  they  have  a number 
of  children  them  that  would  form  an  appreciable 
portion  of  the  whole  school. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — I do  not  think  there  were  any 
Methodists  in  the  school  for  a long  period,  and  this 
Methodist  boy  that  Mr.  Good  says  is  there  now, 
comes  from  Cootehill,  and  has  only  been  three  or  four 
months  in  the  Bchool.  His  family  was  not  educated 
there  in.  the  ten  years  that  I have  been  there. 

7937.  Professor  Doughbrty. — How  many  pupils 
come  to  the  school  from  Cootehill !. 

Mr.  Good.-— -There  have  been  always  some;  at 
some  tames  more  than  at  other  times.  At  present 
there  are  only  two,  I think. 


7938.  Dr.  Traill. — How  far  is  the  school  from 
Cootehill  1 

Mr.  Good. — It  is  two  miles.  We  have  twenty  or 
more  pnpils  from  Cootehill  sometimes. 

7939.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  Methodist,  population  of 
that  part  of  the  parish  greater  than  at  your  end! 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — I think  it  is  more  in  Aslifield 
parish  than  in  oui'S.  There  are  very  few  at  the 
Tullyvin  side  ; I am  not  aware  in  fact  that  there  are 
any. 

7940.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  the  time 
that  you  had  four  Methodist  children  in  your  school 
how  many  children  had  yon  there  altogether! 

Mr.  Good. — I think  I would  be  safe  in  saying 
seventy. 

7941.  Loin!  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  these  seventy 
how  many  were  Presbyterians  ! 

Mr.  Good. — About  fifty. 

7942.  Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  was  not  the  school  always  under  the  direction  or 
the  church  1 

Rev.  Mi-.  Sanders. — It  was. 

7943.  Rev.  Canon  Jellett — What  is  the  reason 
then  of  adding  on  the  different  denominations  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — We  did  not  add  them  on. 

7944.  Rov.  Canon  Jellett. — It  seems  to  me  that  if 
a gentleman  founded  a school  for  the  instruction  of 
children,  and  that  the  governors  have  always  been 
“ Protestant,”  that  is,  “Church,”  the  governing  body 
should  continue  Irish  Church. 

7945.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — I do  not  think  you 
object  to  the  Presbyterian  representation  ! 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — No,  we  do  not. 

7946.  Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Would  it  be  competent 
for  them  to  appoint  as  head  master  to  the  school  a 
person  who  was  not  a member  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

Dr.  Traill — The  head  master  up  to  the  present 
has  been  a Protestant.  If  they  get  a good  master  he 
must  be  principally  elected  by  the  Church  people,  for 
they  have  a majority  on  the  Board. 

7947.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you  say 
about  the  representation  of  the  Methodists!  Is  it 
better  to  let  them  go  to  the  Privy  Council  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — I think  it  is  an  inefficient  item 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  . , 

7948.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Suppose  it  be- 

comes at  any  time  efficient  by  having  a certain  number 
or  proportion  in  the  school,  do  you  think  that  it  ought 
to  have  any  representation ! , 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — “ Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof.” 

7949.  Lord  JuBticg  FiTzGrBBON. — What  is  the  name 
of  your  parish  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders.— Killesherdoney.  , 

7950.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  have  in  tne 
parish  a population  of  which  2,900  are  Roman 
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Catholics,  910  Protestant  Episcopalians,  390  Presby- 
terians, and  65  Methodists. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — You  refer  to  the  civil  parish  of 
Killesherdoney,  -which  includes  the  district  of  Aslifield 
parish.  In  my  parish  of  Killeslierdoney,  all  counted, 
I have  but  253  Protestaut  Episcopalians,  and  I am 
not  aware  that  there  are  any  Methodists,  much  less  65. 

Mr.  Good. — As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  my  lord, 
there  are  not  65  Methodists  there  at  all.  In  fact,  I 
would  find  it  difficult  to  point  out  a Methodist  family 
during  the  last  twenty  year’s. 

7951.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  far  is  Coote- 
hill  from  you  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — It  is  two  miles. 

7952.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  how  far  are 
you  from  Cavan  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — Cavan  is  ten  miles. 

7953.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  better  for 
us  to  adhere  to  what  the  parties  agreed  to  when  we 
held  a public  sitting  down  there.  You  propose  to 
limit,  your  own  power  of  giving  instruction  anywhere 
except  at  the  Tnllyvin  school. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — Or  that  neighbourhood.  Some 
children  may  come  to  the  school  from  Ashfield,  which 
was  originally  a part  of  the  parish. 

7954.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  a very 
large  sum  of  money,  and  it  1ms  occurred  to  us  that  the 
testator  did  not  intend  it  to  be  strictly  locally  applied, 
for  he  gives  part  of  the  bequest  for  “ board  and  lodging 
at  a moderate  rate  contiguous  to  such  school  for 
Protestant  children  whose  own  residence  should  be 
too  distant  from  thence  to  allow  their  daily  attendance 
at  such  school." 

Rev.  Mi’.  Sander 8. — Tullyvin  reached  to  more  than 
fire  miles  away.  The  people  living  at  Tullyvin  would 
find  it  veiy  hard  to  send  little  children  five  miles  to 
school  every  day.  When  the  Hon.  Henry  O’Brien 
was  Incumbent  they  got  up  a school  in  the  other  part 
of  the  paiish,  2^  miles  away  from  Tullyvin  school,  and 
that  was  the  cause  of  tlieir  originally  making  provision 
for  board  and  lodgings  near  the  school. 

7955.  Dr.  Traill. — There  is  a reservation  in  the 
will  that  “ one-third  of  the  number  of  children  so  to 
he  supplied  and  instructed  should  be  the  children  of 
parents  who  were  tenants  on  the  estate,"  so  that  two- 
tiiirds  should  be  Protestant  children  not  necessarily 
children  of  those  persons  who  were  tenants  on  the 
estate. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — Coming  from  a distance  and 
coming  from  a place  ten  miles  distant  ar  e two  different 
things.  Cavan  is  ten  miles  distant. 

7956.  Dr.  Traill. — Th*  will  does  not  say  anything 
against  their  coining  from  a distance  of  ten  miles. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — Cavan  is  ten  miles  distant.  If 
some  of  the  endowment  was  spent  on  children  going 
to  school  in  Cavan,  1 do  not  see  how  it  would  do  any 
good  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
William  Moore  of  Tullyvin. 

7957.  Dr.  Traill. — The  endowment  was  not  re- 
stricted by  him  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  estate. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — The  inhabitants  of  the  estate 
and  of  the  neighbourhood. 

7958.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No,  it  was  not 
restricted  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  for  the 
education  and  instruction  of  Protestant  children  at  or 
near  Tullyvin,  and  to  pay  for  the  board  and  lodging 
of  such  children  of  Protestant  parents  as  resided  at 
too  great  a distance. 

Dr.  Traill. — The  school  was  to  be  at  or  near 
Tullyvin,  but  the  ohildren  might  come  from  any 
distance. 

7959.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  we  wanted 
to  do  for  you  was  this — that,  if  you  had  a good  school 
at  Tullyvin,  which  you  are  hound  to  keep  in  any  case, 
and  that  there  was  a bettor  high-class  school  at  Cavan, 
you  should  have  the  power  of  doing  what  the  testator 
appointed,  to  send  the  Tullyvin  children  there  and  to 
Ppy  for  their  education  at  the  Grammar  School  in 
t-avan  or  any  other  part  of  the  county. 


Dr.  Traill. — You  are  at  present  supplied  with  a jan. 
very  good  schoolmaster,  who  gives  the  boys  a high 
education ; but  suppose  you  had  a master  that,  could 
not'  do  so,  suppose  Mr.  Good  left  you  and  you  had 
another,  you  might  find  it  well  to  be  able  to  send  the 
prick  of  the  children  to  the  boarding  sohool  at  Cavan.  ' 
That  would  not  apply  at  present ; but  supposing  Mr. 

Good  was  promoted  to  the  school  at  Cavan,  it  might 
be  well  to  be  able  to  exercise  that  power. 

Rev,  Mr.  Sanders — Then  you  would  fritter  away 
the  endowment  from  the  place  it  was  intended  for. 

7960.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — So  long  as  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  governors  that  the  school  is  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  community  they  need  not  exei’cise 
that  power.  At  present  you  have  the  services  of  a 
very  efficient  head  master,  but  if  Mr.  Good  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Cavan  Board  to  be  the  head  master  at 
Cavan,  surely  the  better  way  for  you  would  be  to  be 
in  a position  to  send  your  advanced  boys  to  Cavan, 
and  not  to  keep  them  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — I do  not  know. 

7961.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wo  are  giving 
you  the  power  of  doing  it  You  have  a most  useful 
priace  at  present,  because  Mr.  Good  manages  it  in  the 
way  be  is  doing. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — We  know,  for  instance,  that  if 
we  appointed  a National  schoolmaster  there  the  result 
would  not  be  the  same. 

7962.  Pi’ofessor  Dougherty. — You  are  not  com- 
pelled to  put  the  school  under  the  National  Board 
or  to  pay  money  outside  Tullyvin.  All  you  get  is 
power  to  be  exercised  only  when  you  may  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  do  so,  and  I think  it  is  useful  for  you  to 
have  as  wide  powers  as  you  can  possibly  take. 

Lord  Justice  Najsh. — And  to  place  the  children 
out  to  boar  d if  you  find  it  necessary. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — Under  what  pilan  would  those 
children  be  under  the  control  of  the  governors  if  they 
were  sent  to  Cavan  1 

7963.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  would 
depend  on  the  regulations  the  governors  might  think 
it  expedient  to  make.  As  long  as  four  of  them  are  of 
opinion  that  it  should  not  be  done  it  could  not  be 
done.  If  you  hod  a good  classical  school  in  the  town 
of  Oavan,  and  wanted  to  send  some  of  the  Tullyvin 
children  to  it,  it  may  be  a desirable  thing  to  be  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — The  same  rule  would  hold  if 
we  sent  them  to  England  or  Scotland.  It  would  not 
be  carrying  out  tho  purposes  of  the  endowment. 

Dr.  Traill. — But  you  need  net  do  it  if  you  do  not 
like. 

7964.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  it  is 
carrying  out  the  testator’s  will,  for  he  speaks  of 
children  from  a distance  getting  the  benefit  of 
education. 

Dr.  Traill. — He  designed  part  of  tho  endowment 
for  children  coming  from  a long  distance  to  be  educated. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — Not  to  be  educated  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Traill — But  that  depends  upon  the  Board 
having  the  services  of  a good  master.  If  anything 
happened  to  Mr.  Good,  or  if  he  got  a good  school  else- 
where at  a larger  salary,  how  would  you  have  a chance 
of  getting  a master  that  would  combine  teaching  the 
classics  with  his  other  duties  1 

7965.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  proposal 
we  originally  had  to  deal  with  was  a proposal  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  to  amalgamate  you  with 
the  Carysfort  and  Eyrecourt  endowments. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders.— The  necessity  for  doing  so  may 
never  take  place,  but  one  has  to  look  out  for  the 
future,  and  guard  against  any  danger  that  may  arise. 

7966.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— It  leaves  the  exercise 
of  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  governors,  who  are 
the  best  body  to  judge  of  the  desirability  of  resorting 
to  that  power. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  it  is  a great 
pity  for  you  to  tie  your  hands.  W e are  really  guarding 
you  against  yourselves. 
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Jan.  10.  1888.  Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — I know  that  the  other  governors 

— are  against  it. 

7967.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  provisions 
of  the  trust  give  power  to  the  trustees  to  apply  a part 
of  the  endowment  11  to  pay  for  board  and  lodging  at  a 
moderate  rate  contiguous  to  the  school  for  Protestant 
children  whose  own  residence  should  be  too  distant  to 
allow  their  daily  attendance  at  the  school.”  As 
Tullyvin  is  situated  at  present  there  is  no  suitable 
lodging  to  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  nncl  Mr. 
Good  has  taken  them  into  his  part  of  the  house  and 
boards  and  lodges  them  himself.  If  you  hod  another 
master  who  had  not  a wife  capable  of  taking  cavo  of 
the  boys  their  parents  would  not  have  sent  them  and 
your  school  would  not  lie  so  well  attended.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  present  arrangement  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sunders. — Still  I think,  my  lord,  we  can- 
not consent — we  are  not  obliged — to  spend  the  endow- 
ment at  any  great  distance.  If  you  send  it  out  ten 
miles  you  may  send  it  out  500  miles. 

7968.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — If  you  wish  to  do  it 
yourselves. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — But  we  are  not  to  legislate  for 
ourselves  only,  but  for  those  who  may  succeed  us  as 
well. 

7969.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  perfectly 
plain,  if  you  look  at  Cavan  as  a place  of  education, 
that  you  are  not  likely  always  to  have  in  Tullyvin  the 
same  provisions  for  teaching  that  you  have  at  present, 
and  that  you  may  want  a good  school  for  Protestant 
boys  in  Cavan.  Y ou  should  therefore  be  able  to  send 
Tullyvin  boys  to  a good  school  in  Cavan  similar  to  the 
one  you  have  now  in  Tullyvin,  which  might  possibly  be 
kept  in  Cavan.  So  long  as  you  ai-e  of  opinion  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  done  it  cannot  be  done. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — The  present  governors  think 
that  it  ought  not  to  bo  done. 

7970.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Therefore  it  will 
not  be  done.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  M ‘Gusty  1 

Mr.  M'Gusty. — I know  that  the  governors  do  not 
wish  that  their  successors  should  have  the  power  of 
doing  it.  What  they  fear  is  that  their  endowment 
might  go  to  the  Royal  School  in  Cavan. 

7971.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  can  it  possi- 
bly  go  to  the  Royal  School  in  Cavan  ? 

Mr.  M'Gusty. — Speaking  for  themselves  it  would 
not,  but  their  successors  might  not  be  so  careful  not 
to  part  with  it 

7972.  Dr.  Traill. — But  if  their  successors  did  that 
it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  conviction  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  and  why  not  do  it  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  the  best  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  M'Gusty. — These  things  are  generally  done  by 
cliques. 

7973.  Dr.  Traill. — But  this  is  an  elected  body, 
and  all  cliques  may  be  knocked  on  the  head  at  the 
next  election? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — I do  not  think  I have  authority 
to  consent. 

7974.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  consent,  it  is  a question  of  doing  wliat  is  best 
You  come  hem  under  the  impression  that  by  this 
sche,me  you  should  have  to  transfer  the  whole  of  this 
endowment  to  Cavan.  If  we  take  out  those  words 
that  frighten  you,  and  put  in  plainly,  the  scheme 
enables  you  to  pay  for  tho  better  education  in  the 

• Royal  School  or  elsewhere  in  the  county  Cavan  of 
children  belonging  to  Tullyvin,  provided  yen  see  fit 
to  do  so.  I think  you  are  frightened  by  an  unnatural 
interpretation  of  the  clause.  You  have  got  £9,000, 
and  it  is  a pity  to  spend  the  whole  of  that  £9,000 
at  a small  place  like  Tullyvin  on  one  school. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — Two  schools. 

7975.  Professor  Dougherty. — Supposing  you  had 
promising  boys,  and  wished  to  give  them  a good  In- 
termediate education. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — We  do  that  now. 

7976.  Professor  Dougherty. — They  go  to  the  In- 
corporated Society. 


Rev.  Mr.  Sanders.— They  go  to  Santry  and  to 
Trinity  College,  and  become  raised  in  life  ; and  it  ig 
not  only  that  the  tiling  is  possible,  but  it  has  actually 
taken  place  in  very  many  cases.  ^ 

Rev.  Canon  Jellelt. — The  Incorporated  Society  nre 
not  justified  according  to  the  charter  in  allowing  the 
boys  of  Tullyvin  to  compete  for  scholarsliips,  j ,|0 
not  see  that  a boy  able  to  pay  for  board  in  Tullyvin 
is  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  scholarships. 

7977.  Loi-d  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I may  tell  yon 
now  that  before  you  come  to  that  conclusion  you  ou»ht 
to  go  and  see  the  Tullyvin  school.  It  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  education,  and  tlio  most  substantial  board 
we  saw  anywhere  for  tho  money. 

Mr.  Good. — I think  it  is  hardly  fair,  my  lord 
where  a man  can  pay  for  his  son  one  year  to  me,  to 
assume  that  lie  can  pay  for  him  during  three  years  in 
Dublin. 

7978.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  they 
pay  you? 

Mr.  Good. — They  pay  me  £20  for  one  yeir.  If  a 
man  can  pay  me  £20  I think  that  does  not  prove  he 
can  pay  three  years'  expenses  in  Dublin. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Good. — I have  sent  a letter  to  the  Board  to 
explain  the  circumstances. 

7979.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  M'Gusty, 
do  you  think  we  could  make  it  clear  on  the  face  of 
this  scheme  that  the  education  to  be  provided  at 
Tullyvin  may,  if  the  trustees  think  it  desirable  so  to 
do,  he  supplemented  by  their  paying  for  the  education 
of  the  children  in  any  other  school  within  the  county 
Cavan.  Then  you  see  if  they  are  able  to  said  a dozen 
children  to  Cavan  it  will  be  a great  support  to  the 
Cavau  school,  and  get  better  teaching  for  the  children 
than  at  Tullyvin. 

Mr.  M'Gusty. — It  would  bo  a great  benefit  that 
they  should  have  the  power,  but  the  governors  think 
they  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  will  to  maintain 
tho  education  at  Tullyvin. 

7980.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  willaotuolly 
provides  for  children  from  a distance? 

Mi-.  M'Gusty. — That  is  merely  to  give  them  board 
and  lodging  at  Tullyvin. 

7981.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.— But  now  the  cir- 
cumstances are  chongod,  and  the  Tullyvin  children 
might  get  education  better  in  Cavan. 

Mr.  M'Gusty. — The  trustees  think  that  they  would 
not  be  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the  testator  if 
they  allowed  that. 

7982.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  they  think  so 
they  would  not  do  it.  Wr.  will  try  to  alter  the  word- 
ing of  it,  but  I think,  Mr.  Sanders,  that  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  for  you  to  object  to  a discretionary  power 
to  spend  this  money  for  your  own  children  in  Cavan. 

Rev.  Mi-.  Sanders. — I am  only  a representative. 
If  I had  authority  to  do  that 

7983.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  not  a 
question  of  authority  ; but  we  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  proposing  it  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  M'Gusty. — The  governors  discussed  it  before. 

Professor  Dougherty. — Yes,  but  they  discussed 
the  question  under  the  impression  that  the  whole 
endowment  might  be  taken  away  from  Tullyvin. 
If  wc  make  it  clear  that  that  is  impossible  I think 
the  trustees  may  change  their  views. 

7984.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  want  to 
leave  out  clause  10.  That  power  to  place  the  schools 
under  the  National  Board  of  Education  is  discretionary 


Rev.  Mr.  Sanders.—! They  think  that  it  is  remov- 
ing the  government  from  one  body  to  another  the 
it  is  removing  to  the  National  Board  tho  power  o 
governing  the  schools.  . . 

7985.  Dr.  Traill.— The  National  Board  wouldno*. 
have  the  control  of  the  school  at  all.  All  the  contro 
they  would  have  would  bo  to  pay  the  money. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders.— Ave  you  to  give  the  money 
to  the  National  Board  of  Education? 
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Dr.  Traill. — No,  but  they  are  to  give  money  to 
rou,  and  not  to  interfere  -with  you. 

J 7986.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  leave 
out  this  clause  that  you  object  to,  and  keep  in  clause 
11  which  enables  you  to  take  aid  whenever  you  can 
get  it,  including  the  National  Board. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — I do  not  see  any  objection  to 
that. 

7987.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  nest  tiling 
to  notice  is  that  Mr.  Good,  naturally  enough,  has  been 
alarmed  at  its  being  suggested  that  Ins  boarding  system 
might  be  interfered  with.  Ought  we  not  to  put  in  for 
him  that  ho  should  continue  to  hold  his  emoluments 
and  have  his  right  of  receiving  hoarders  on  the  same 
terms  as  if  this  scheme  did  not  pass. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — The  only  objection  we  have  to 
boarders  is  the  deficiency  of  accommodation.  If  the 
accommodation  was  a little  larger  there  would  be  no 
objection. 

7988.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you  say 
to  the  wish  of  your  testator,  who  says  that  you  were 
« to  obtain  and  pay  for  board  and  lodging  at  a moderate 
rate  contiguous  to  such  school,  for  Protestant  chil- 
dren whose  own  residence  should  be  too  distant  from 
thence  to  allow  their  daily  attendance  at  such  school.” 

The  last  objection  is  with  reference  to  applications 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  alterations.  You  want  this  to  be  on  the 
joint  application  of  the  governors  and  the  Diocesan 
Council  There  is  no  objection  to  that,  in  case  the 
governors  feel  satisfied  t 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — Yes. 

7989.  Mr.  Good. — My  lord,  may  I ask  just  one 
question.  There  is  a clause  in  the  scheme  which  says 
that  two  of  the  governors  are  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
schools  once  a mouth.  Does  that  mean  that  they  are 
to  visit  and  inspect  my  private  apartment  ? One  of 
them  is  under  the  impression  that  it  is  part  of  his  duty 


to  go  in  and  inspect  my  bedroom  every  time  he  Jan.  10,  ir«. 
comes.  — 

7990.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  is  that! 

Mr.  Good. — One  of  the  governors  said  to  me  that  he 
considered  it  was  part  of  Ms  duty  under  clause  14. 

7991.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  not  your  premises  part  of 
the  school  of  which  they  are  trustees  1 It  is  a per- 
missive thing  allowing  yon  to  have  boarders  there. 

7992.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  it  the  frequency  of 
the  visits  that  you  object  to  ? 

Mr.  Good. — I object  to  gentlemen  walking  into  my 
bedroom. 

7993.  Dr.  Traill. — You  have  no  right  to  object. 

The  house  is  not  yours,  it  is  the  property  of  the 
governors. 

Mr.  Good. — Is  the  house  not  mine  ns  long  as  I keep 
the  school  1 

7994.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  afraid  that 
every  schoolmaster's  residence  is  liable  to  visitation. 

Mr.  Good. — Then  I do  not  hold  it  on  the  same  terms 
as  I did.  , 

7995.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  if  you 
try  to  keep  out  a trustee  it  may  be  a very  serious 
matter  for  you.  If  any  of  the  governors  caused  any 
unpleasantness  the  other  governors  would  not  allow  it. 

But  every  man  who  is  in  a position,  such  as  a school- 
master is,  is  liable  to  be  visited  at  reasonable  times. 

Now,  Mr.  Sanders,  how  often  do  you  visit  the  school  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — I visit  once  each  week  generally, 
to  catechise  the  children. 

799G.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  do  not  make 
a minute  inspection,  I presume  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — No,  I do  not. 

Mr.  Good. — He  never  went  into  my  private  bed- 
room, unless  there  was  some  sick  person  that  he  wanted 
to  see.  ; 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders. — Whenever  I (lid  I saw  every- 
thing clean  and  nicely  arranged. 


THE  BERTRAND  FEMALE  ORPHAN  SCHOOL. 

AcJteson  T.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Q.o. ; Henry  T.  Dix,  Esq. ; Rev.  Hamilton  Magee,  d.d.  j Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton  ; 
Rev.  Morgan  W.  Jellett,  LL.D.  ; and  •Tomes  Shaw,  Esq.,  b.l.,  appeared. 


7997.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  case  of 
the  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  Schools  there  are  several 
amendments  suggested  to  the  draft  scheme.  We  will 
first  take  those  proposed  by  the  trustees.  They  pro- 
pose to  adopt  the  principle  of  co-option,  instead  of 
election  by  the  Diocesan  Council  or  the  Presbytery, 
sad  they  propose  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur 
in  their  body  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  scheme 
settled  by  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — The  objection  we  have  to  this 
part  of  the  Commissioners  scheme  Is,  that  the  manner 
of  filling  up  vacancies  was  settled  in  tho  Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s scheme,  and  we  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
altering  that  mode. 

7998.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appeared  in 

evidence  at  our  sitting  when  the  original  formation  of 
fibs  body  was  considered  before  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
it  wrs  proposed  that  tnere  should  be  three  geutlemeu 
nominated  by  the  Presby  te trims,  and  three  by  the  Church, 
snd  that  those  six  names  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  out  of  which  he  was  to  select  three 
governors;  that  three  Church  representatives  were 
nominated,  but  the  Presbyterians,  instead  of  nominating 
any  one,  appealed  against  the  distribution  of  the 
members  between  the  Church  and  the  Presbytery ; that 
the  three  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  Church  were 
appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  but  no  Presbyterian 
at  all.  When  it  went  to  tho  Court  of  Appeal  which 
then  consisted  of  two  judges,  the  members  of  the 
Court  were  equally  divided,  one  judge  being  in  favour 
of  the  Presbyterian  appeal,  and  tho  other  against  it, 
a°M  : resu^  waa  order  was  made. 

• Henderson,  q.c. — Lord  O’Hagan  ultimately  co- 
acided  with  Lord  J ustice  -Christian.  I was  present 
a the  judgment.  I first  heard  Lord  J ustice  Christian 
®tve  judgment  in  favour  of  tho  Vice-Chancellor’s 


ruling,  and  Lord  O’Hagan  then  said  that  there  was 
no  use  in  his  giving  judgment  os  he  differed  from 
Lord  Justice  Christian. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw. — The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  he 
would  like  to  modify  the  decree  of  the  Vice-OhanceUor, 
but  that  as  Lord  Justice  Christian  differed  in  opinion 
from  him  ho  thought  it  best  to  agree  Mtli  him. 

Rev.  Dr.  Magee. — Do  they  oppose  or  are  they  now 
opposing  the  recommendation  of  the  governors  them- 
selves to  name  a board  to  this  Commission,  as  recorded 
in  our  minutes  of  the  meeting  to  which  they  were 
invited? 

7999.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  waa  the  re- 
commendation ? 

Rev.  Dr;  Magee. — The  Governors  of  the  Bertrand 
Female  Orphan  School  were  summoned,  and  a special 
intimation  was  put  in  the  notice  paper  to  consider 
your  scheme. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — The  governors,  when  the 
matter  came  before  the  Commissioners, were  all  opposed 
to  any  change.  I may  mention  that  Mr.  Pennefather 
disliked  the  proposed  change  so  much  that  lie  has 
resigned  being  a governor. 

8000.  Professor  Dougherty. — Did  those  gentlemen 
object  to  the  draft  scheme  because  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  tho  scheme  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Yes. 

8001  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  they  satisfied 
that  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  scheme  is  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  founder  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Yes. 

8002.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —We  cannot  concur 
in  that  view.  It  appears  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the 
testator  in  making  his  will  put  the  ministers  of  Mary’s 
Abbey  and  the  incumbents  of  the  two  parishes  on  the 
same  basis.  The  ministers  have  been  cut  off. 

2 R 
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Jan.  10, 1881  Rev.  Canon  JeUett. — I think  the  Presbyterians 
— believe  that  Mr.  Peter  Bertrand  was  a Presbyterian 
and  made  his  will  in  the  form  that  he  has  done  in  the 
interests  of  the  Presbyterians. 

S003.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  do  not  contend 
that  Peter  Bertrand  was  a member  of  your  Church  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do. 

8104.  Professor  Doughertz. — On  what  ground  ? 

Rev.  Canon  JeUett. — I will  give  you  the  extracts  I 
made  myself  from  the  parish  books — 

“ 17th  April,  1795 At  a vestry  duly  called  and  held 

for  said  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carew,  Minister,  chose  for 
churchwarden,  Mr.  William  Johnson,  and  the  vestry  chose 
for  churchwarden,  Mr.  Peter  Bertrand.  William  Johnson 
and  Peter  Bertrand  resumed  office  on  the  3rd  February, 
1796,  and  also  at  the  Enscer  vestry  in  1797.” 

8005.  Professor  Dougherty. — Might  I ask  whether 
every  person  who  was  churchwarden  in  those  days  was 
necessarily  a member  of  your  Church  1 

Rev.  Canon  JeUett. — There  was  a provision  made 
that  if  a churchwarden  was  selected  who  was  not  a 
churchman,  the  other  churchman  might  act,  hut  in  this 
case  Peter  Bertrand,  as  1 show  you,  acted  as  church- 
warden, and  if  ho  acted  as  churchwarden  he  must 
have  been  a member  of  our  Church. 

8006.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  to  be 
considered  is  wbat  he  said  in  his  will — that  Messrs. 
M'Dowell  and  Horne,  Ministers  of  Mary's  Abbey, 
and  the  Ministers  of  St.  Werburgh’s  and  of  St.  Peter's 
and  tlieir  successors  to  the  end  of  time  were  to  be 
trustees.  N otlring  will  persuade  me  that  when  writing 
these  words  ho  did  not  regard  Messrs.  M'Dowell 
and  Horne  and  the  others  mentioned  in  his  will  as 
being  all  of  them  persons  who  were  to  have  successors 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  term  used  was  a technical 
expression,  and,  consequently,  the  successors  of  two 
of  those  ministers  have  been  put  out.  I think  the 
scheme  ought  to  bo  so  made  as  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion of  tho  founder. 

8007.  Professor  Dougherty. — It  appears  on  the  face 
of  it  that  the  testator's  intention  was  that  there  should 
be  equal  representation  on  tho  governing  body. 

8008.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  the  two 
Presbyterian  ministers,  Messrs.  M'Dowell  and  Horne, 
were  not  put  on  qua  ministers  is  a point  on  which  the 
viow  that  has  been  taken  was  founded.  I must 
sny  I would  have  concurred  in  tho  viow  of  Lord 
O'Hagan. 

Mr-,  Shaw. — On  the  matter  of  Peter  Bertrand  being 
a Presbyterian,  wo  have  evidence  that  at  the  time 
Peter  Bertrand  made  his  will  lie  was  a pew-kolder  in . 
Mary’s  Abbey  Presbyterian  Church.  We  have  an 
old  book  of  Mary’s  Abbey  Presbyterian  Church  in 
which  Peter  Bertrand  appears  us  a pew-holder  from 
the  1st  .January,  1803,  to  the  11th  January,  1805, 
so  that  at  the  date  lie  made  lus  will  and  tho  date  he 
died  he  was  a pew-holder  in  Mary’s  Abbey  Presby- 
terian Church. 

800S.  Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Then  you  say  lie  went 
back  of  his  old  faith. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I say  that  at  the  date  he  made  his  will 
and  at  the  date  be  died  he  was  a Presbyterian,  attend- 
ing Mary’s  Abbey  Presbyterian  Church. 

8010.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  his  will 
lie  described  Messrs.  M'Dowell  and  Home  as  the 
ministers  of  Maiy’s  Abbey.  Is  it  not  clear  that  he 
intended  the  two  ministers  of  Mary’s  Abbey  and  the 
two  incumbents  of  the  parishes  to  be  governors  of  the 
school  1 

Dr.  Traill. — He  gave  a further  direction  that  this 
place  was  to  be  built,  if  possible,  within  the  parish  of 
8t.  Nicholas  Without. 

8011.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  not  speak- 
ing of  that  now. 

Rev,  Cation  Jellett. — Those  two  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
M'Dowell  and  Horne  may  have  been  friends  of  his, 
and  he  only  intende  1 tin -in  to  be  governors  during  their 
lives  ; afterwards  they  were  not  to  be  succeeded.  I 
merely  mention  this  as  a view  that  has  been  held. 


Mr.  Henderson , Q.c.— We  do  not  object  to  the  con 
stitution  of  the  Board  as  at  present  proposed,  but  to 
the  mode  of  election  that  keepB  the  nomination  in 
the  hands  of  the  Diocesan  Council  and  the  Presbyterv 

8012.  Professor  Douoherty. — Are  we  to  uS- 
stand  that  the  existing  governors  do  not  object  to  the 
draft  scheme  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ing body  1 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c. — As  regards  the  present  repre- 
sentatives put  on  the  Board. 

8013.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  want  that 
they  should  have  the  power  to  co-opt  when  vacancies 
occur  1 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.o. — Yes. 

8014.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — Co-option  never 
is  practicable  when  the  vacancy  puts  one  denomination 
in  a minority.  The  co-opting  body  will  always  include 
a majority  over  the  denomination  in  which  the  vacancy 
exists. 


Mr.  Henderson,  Q.C. — The  new  governor  must  be 
of  the  same  denomination  as  that  in  wkioh  the 
vacancy  takes  place. 

8015.  Lord  • Justice  FitzGibbon— Fes,  but  you 
want  to  have  a person  of  a particular  religious  de- 
nomination appointed  to  represent  that  denomination, 
by  an  election  at  which  the  other  denomination  would 
bo  in  a majority. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c. — Of  course  he  must  be  qualified 
by  being  a membor  of  that  denomination  in  which  the 
vacancy  is  1 Where  the  governors  are  restricted  to 
appointing  a person  of  a particular  denomination  they 
must  do  so. 

8015.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  no 
instance  in  which  wo  have  formed  a co-opting  body  so 
small.  It  becomes  a sort  of  family  business.  It  is 
not  satisfactory  to  any  one.  The  denomination  who 
are  to  bo  represented  would  not  feel  satisfied. 

Professor  Dougherty — The  scheme  is  drawn  on 
the  principle  that  wo  have  adopted  in  a great  many 
other  cases  of  a similar  nature. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c. — It  is  a very  small  body  and 
there  are  many  changes  in  this  proposed  scheme  that 
we  object  to. 

8017.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Remember  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  the  property  had  been  looked 
after  properly  you  would  have  on  enormous  income 
from  this  endowment.  The  Portobello  property  ought 
to  bo  worth  some  £2,000  or  £3,000  a year  if  it  had 
been  managed  differently  from  what  it  has  been. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Mr.  Magee  voted  most  readily 
the  other  clay  in  favour  of  the  plan  proposed. 

Profossor  Dougherty. — I think  it  probablo  that 
ho  did  not  understand  its  practical  application. 

8018.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — The  testator  him- 
self wanted  to  have  Mary’s  Abbey,  St.  Wertrargh's, 
St.  Peter's,  and  St.  Nicholas’  Without,  connected  with 
tliis  place.  If  we  could  bring  in  the  representative 
bodies  of  those  Churches  it  would  be  better-.  I do  not 
like  to  have  so  small  a number  of  persons  choosing 
their  own  successors.  Past  experience  shows  very 
clearly  that  they  are  liable  to  fall  into  inefficiency. 
In  this  particular  cose  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the 
history  of  this  charity. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — But  not  since  the  governing 
body  was  elected.  . . . 

8019.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— But  the  original 

governors  named  by  the  testator  wore  intended 
apply  the  endowment  to  advantage.  . 

Mr.  Henderson,  q.c.— That  did  not  come  inw 
operation  as  regards  the  soliool  until  all  the  legam 
fell  in.  , 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett.— Ever  since  that  the  scheme  Has 


gone  oh  exceedingly  welL  . , 

8020.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— The  school  dm 
been  admirably  managed,  but  it  is  not  at  all  as  *8 
it  might  have  been  if  the  estate  had  been  6 
managed  in  the  past.  _ , , . 

Mr.  Shaw. — As  to  co-option,  the  view  Presbytenana 
take  is  this,  that  if  a Presbyterian  governor 
successor  will  be  elected  by  a majority  of  0 
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of  a different  denomination.  Tliey,  of  course,  are 
bound  to  elect  a Presbyterian,  but  there  aro  Presby- 
terians and  Presbyterians.  A great  many  who  call 
themselves  Presbyterians  are  so  only  in  name,  and 
take  no  warm  interest  in  the  Church  or  its  concerns, 
and  are  on  the  high-road  to  another  Church.  We 
strongly  objeot  to  such  persons  being  chosen  as 
representing  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We  strongly 
object  to  any  body  consisting  of  a majority  of 
another  denomination  electing  a Presbyterian  repre- 
sentative. 

8021.  Dr.  Traill. — But  in  a body  where  they  are 
to  pull  together  afterwards  is  it  not  a very  important 
tiling  to  secure  harmony  in  the  body,  that  the  person 
who  comes  in  as  representing  the  Presbyterian  Body 
should  have  a voice  in  choosing  the  governors  belong- 
ing to  the  Chnrch  Body,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Church  Body  should  have 
a voice  in  electing  the  representatives  of  the  Presby- 
terian Body  who  would  be  likely  to  work  harmoniously 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
Presbyterian  gentlemen  in  electing  their  representa- 
tive would  give  a good  deal  of  consideration  to  the 
opinion  of  the  other  members  of  the  Board. 

Professor  Dougherty. — Have  we  not  the  admis- 
sion that  the  present  selection  is  a most  admirable  one  1 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.C. — The  choosing  of  the  gentle- 
man who  would  be  co-opted  would  always  be  left  to 
the  Presbyterians  when  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  was 
a Presbyterian  one,  and  similarly  in  the  other  case. 

8022.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  it  becomes 
co-option  by  an  individual.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a most  insurmountable  objection  to  have  such 
a small  body  appointed  by  co-option,  especially  when 
it  is  a co-option  by  the  majority  of  the  other  party. 
The  best  course  would  be  to  require  the  representa- 
tive to  be  chosen  from  outside,  and  to  give  you  the 
power  of  co-opting  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so  within 
three  months. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — There  aro  three  governors  who 
are  not  co-opted ; why  not  leave  the  rest  so  1 

8023.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  think  that 
some  direct  connexion  should  bo  preserved  with  the 
religious  denomination  which  is  to  be  represented. 

Mr.  Henderson,  q.c. — Is  it'  necessary  that  they 
should  be  nominated  by  extern  bodies  1 

8024.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Past  experience 
shows  that  mere  co-option  is  not  enough  to  secure 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  opens  the  door  to  jobbery. 

8026.  Professor  Dougherty. — Besides  that  it  may 
give  you  inefficient  governors  whom  you  cannot  get 
rid  of. 

Rev.  Dr.  Magee. — We  thought  the  method  of  co- 
option would  be  the  more  simple  course  to  pursue 
on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies,  but  I do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  adopting  any  solution 
you  think  desirable 

Mr.  Shaw. — If  once  a co-opting  body  begins  to 
decline  in  efficiency  it  goes  on  in  that  direction, 
because  they  co-opt  men  as  bad  as  themselves 

Professor  Dougherty. — We  have  had  evidence 
that  it  is  a most  unsatisfactory  system. 

8026.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  ought  to 
give  them  power  to  co-opt  when  the  religious  deno- 
mination to  be  represented  fails  to  appoint. 

Dr.  Traill, — There  might  be  a very  efficient  man- 
who  would  not  be  elected  on  this  plan  by  either  of 
those  bodies,  but  that  you  might  elect  by  co-option. 

Mr.  Henderson,  q.o. — Suppose  it  was  this  way, 
that  we  should  nominate  to  the  vacancy  with  the 
sanction  of  the  denominational  body. 

8U27.  Dr.  Traill. — Send  three  names  to  them,  do 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Henderson,  q.o. — No,  but  nominate. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Would  not  that  tlirow  an  invidious 
task  on  the  representative  body  ? 

8028.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  might  be  a 


poworgiven  to  the  governing  body  to  send  forward  three  Jan.  10,  less, 
names  from  which  either  the  Diocesan  Council  or  the  — 
Presbytery  should  make  the  appointment,  or  in  the 
event  of  their  having  reason  to  object  that  they  might 
require  other  names  to  be  sent  to  them.  That  would 
secure  some  soldi  of  supply  from  outside. 

Mr.  Henderson,  q.o.— The  only  objection  to  that 
is — why  would  not  one  name  be  enough  1 

8029.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  only  send 
one,  the  invidious  thing  is  refusing  to  adopt  him.  If 
you  send  even  two  names  you  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
that  coarse  being  deemed  necessary.  There  are  many 
precedents  for  three  names,  and  there  are  great  ad- 
vantages in  it.  If  you  send  up  three  names  you  are 
almost  certain  to  give  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.o. — That  will -meet  my  view. 

8030.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  scheme  pro- 
vides for  the  periodical  retirement  of  the  persons 
who  are  elected  as  governors.  That  does  appear  to  me 
to  be  an  extremely  valuable  provision,  for  a governor 
who  becomes  inefficient  may  be  easily  removed.  Now 
under  the  proposal  that  you  make  you  do  not  provide 
for  that  difficulty,  and  practically  a person,  once  he  is 
admitted  remains  on  the  Board  no  matter  how 
inefficient  he  may  become. 

Rev.  Canon  JellelL — The  other  day  Mr.  Pennefather 
resigned. 

Professor  Dougherty. — But  suppose  he  did  not 
resign  ? 

8031.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  names  should 
be  suggested  in  the  first  instance  by  the  people  who 
are  to  be  worked  with.  Then  the  controlling  body 
may  say  “we  will  not  have  any  of  these,  send  us  other 
names.” 

Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton.  — We  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  suitable  persons,  but  we  might 
have  a great  difficulty  in  objecting  to  unsuitable 
persons. 

8032.  Dr.  Traill. — That  would  not  apply  if  three 
names  are  sent  to  you. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton. — It  might. 

Rev.  Canon  Jdlelt. — The  governing  body  should  be 
a body  that  would  act  harmoniously. 

8033.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  never 
adopted  pure  and  simple  co-option,  and  we  are 
warned  against  it  by  previous  experience.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  great  difficulty  in  sending  one 
name  for  approval.  I think  it  would  be  well  that 
in  any  case  those  two  bodies  which  are  bodies  of 
authority — the  Diocesan  Council  and  the  Presbytery 
— should  have  power  to  elect  one  representative  ; that 
they  should  send  one  man  in  from  each  side,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  others  we  might  allow  co  option  sub- 
ject to  the  sanction  of  those  bodies. 

8034.  Dr.  Traill. — I think  those  different  bodies 
should  elect  one  each  or  two  each. 

8035.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I would  not  like 
any  large  number  of  the  governing  body  to  be  sent  in 
from  outside,  but  I think  that  those  two  important 
bodies  ought  to  have  their  representatives  on  the  Board 
of  Governors  so  that  they  could  bring  forward  anything 
that  the  Diocesan  Council  or  tho  Presbytery  thought 

Ser.  Then  comes  the  question  whether  the  co-option 
e remaining  members  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  two 
laymen,  and  the  two  Incumbents  of  the  Church,  or 
the  two  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  either  case. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett— The  Presbyterians  have  not 
unduly  interfered  with  the  co-option  of  churchmen, 
and  I think  the  church  people  would  use  the  same 
forbearance. 

8036.  Professor  Dougherty. — There  is  just  this 
important  difference,  that  hitherto  you  have  always 
had  a fine  working  majority. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett.— Of  course  that  may  make  a 
difference. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c.— If  there  is  a vacancy  in  our 
denomination  the  Presbyterians  would  have  four  votes, 
while  we  would  have  only  three. 

Rev.  Dr.  Magee. — In  the  filling  up  of  the  recent 
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vacancy  there  would  have  been  no  election  if  we  had 
not  interfered.  The  election  was  made  in  fact  by  the 
Presbyterians. 

8037.  Dr.  Traill. — And  does  your  now  member 
work  well  with  you  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Magee. — He  works  well  with  us. 

Dr.  Traill — One  denomination  will  not  exercise 
the  right  of  voting  unless  there  is  a difference  of 
opinion  amongst  the  others. 

8038.  Lord  Justice  FirzGinnox. — What  do  you 
say  U this  suggestion,  that  there  shall  be  one  direct 
representative  of  the  Diocesan  Council,  and  one  direct 
representative  of  the  Presbytery.  These  may  be  nomi- 
nated annually,  the  man  that  works  will  be  put  on 
again,  and  if  lie  does  not  work  another  will  be  put 
on  instead  of  him.  When  nny  vacancy  takes  plivce 
amongst  the  representative  governors,  those  of  the 
denomination  in  which  the  vacancy  exists  may  unani- 
mously co-opt,  and  in  case  of  a difference  of  opinion 
amongst  them  the  whole  body  may  co-opt. 

Mr.  Henderson , Q.c. — That  would  do  very  well. 

Mr.  Sham. — The  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  lici'o  are  willing  to  accept  the  suggestion,  but 
they  wish  me  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  they  would  rather  not 
have  it. 

8039.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  other  cases, 
if  there  is  no  appointment  made  within  a certain 
time  after  a vacancy  occurs  the  appointment  should 
lapse  to  the  Diocesan  Council  and  to  the  Presbytery. 
That  will  entail  a modification  of  clause  3.  You  can- 
not co-opt,  and  then  get  each  other  out  of  office. 
The  nominated  governors  should  bo  nominated  de 
anno  in  annum.  The  co-opted  governors  will  remain 
governors  as  long  as  they  attend  mid  remain  membei-s 
of  the  church,  and  clause  -i  will  be  suitably  modified. 

8040.  You  waut  to  strike  out  of  clause  7 the  words 
“ and  if  there  should  bo  a surplus  of  the  endowments, 
after  maintaining  such  school  to  provide  board  and 
education  for  female  orphan  children  in  any  other 
institution  or  institutions  approved  by  the  governors 
from  time  to  timo." 

Mr.  Henry  J Dix. — The  Governors  think  that  un- 
necessary, as  it  is  provided  in  section  (c)  of  the  8th 
clause  that  they  aro  “ to  lodge,  clothe,  and  maintain 
in  the  school  as  many  female  orphan  pupils  as  the 
income  of  the  endowments  after  payment  of  all  othor 
necessary  outgoings,  shall  permit." 

8041.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — You  might  with 
very  great  iul  vantage  got  your  children  taught  in  a day 
school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  mako  this  a boarding 
institution. 

8042.  1’rofessor  Dougherty. — You  might  wish  to 
give  education  of  a higher  class  than  you  can  give 
with  your  existing  staff  in  the  Bertrand  school. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  see  any  objection. 

Mr.  Dix, — But  our  objection  is  that  it  would  not  lie 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  founder  of  the 
school. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Having  regard  to  the  endowments  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

8043.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  should  first 
fill  your  school  and  afterwards  use  your  endowments 
beyond  that  as  you  may  think  proper.  Yon  may 
enlarge  your  accommodation  if  you  think  proper  to 
do  so,  or  you  may  pay  stipends  for  the  children  in 
other  schools. 

Mr.  Dix. — But  I thought  we  had  not  power  to  do 
that. 

8044.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon We  will  give  you 

a discretionary  power  to  puy  stipends  for  children 
elsewhere  after  you  have  kopt  the  school  full.  Sub- 
section (/)  was  to  enable  you  to  give  as  a prize 
say  a pension  in  the  classes  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  or  the  Alexandra  College,  or  places  of  that 
sort.  The  meaning  of  the  clause  is  that  for  a 
child  of  15  you  can  offer  as  a prize  in  music  a scholarship 
in  the  Academy  of  Music, 

Rev,  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  object  to  that,  and 


sub-section  (A)  too  is  proposed  to  be  omitted  hut  I 
thought  it  a good  thing  to  have  such  power. 

8045.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  Is  your 
objection  to  clause  101 

Mr.  Dix. — I think  it  is  quite  outside  the  scope  of 
our  powers  under  the  will  of  the  founder. 

8046.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Are  yon  not 
getting  money  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department! 

Mr.  Dix. — No. 

8047.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  not 
sent  in  your  application  1 

Mr.  Dix. — No. 

8048.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  arc  a great 
many  tilings  available  that  people  connected  with  the 
management  of  schools  do  not  know.  We  found  in 
Skibbereen  an  upper  school  over  a National  school 
where  they  got  £80  last  year  in  results  fees  alone,  by 
getting  a muster  who  knew  how  to  teach  chemistry. 

8049.  Clause  11  relates  to  extern  education.  Itcan 
not  do  any  harm. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I think  not. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.o. — The  11th  clause  states  that 
“ they  may  discontinue  or  reduce  the  provision  for 
employing  resident  teachers  or  giving  instructions  in 
the  school  as  they  may  think  tit.” 

8000.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — “To  promote  the 
education  of  the  pupils.” 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Stop  there. 

8051.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  the  re- 
mainder would  look  like  an  encouragement  to  them 
no  neglect  the  Bertrand  school. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.C. — It  would. 

8052.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  strike 
that  out.  Now  os  to  clause  13  you  have  an  objection. 

Mr.  Henderson , Q.o. — The  governors  think  that  this 
clause  iu  the  old  scheme  would  work  in  a much  better 
manner — “ that  each  pupil  shall  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  votes  of  the  governors  present  at  the 
meeting  at  which  such  election  shall  take  place,  and 
when  any  pupil  is  to  be  elected  notice  shall  be  given 
thereof  in  the  summons  convening  the  meeting.” 

8053.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Under  the 

existing  rule  you  are  bound  to  elect  by  a majority, 
but  by  a practice  which  we  cun  probably  not  prevent 
you  from  carrying  out,  which  is  a convenience  and 
nothing  more,  you  make  an  arrangement  that  AB.  or 
O.D.  is  to  nominate  a child  and  nobody  else  is  to  be 
proposed  against  her.  Wo  certainly  think  that  the 
persons  who  would  have  a claim  for  admission  should 
know  when  an  election  is  to  take  place.  You  can 
nominate  whom  you  like. 

Rev  Cunon  Jellett. — The  governors  would  not  like 
to  bo  canvassed  morning,  noon,  and  night  by  applicants. 

8054.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  own  rale 
provides  that  you  are  to  give  notice.  All  we  want 
you  to  do  is  that  before  the  election  you  shall  prepare 
a list  of  the  candidates  so  that  everybody’s  name 
shall  be  before  the  governors  at  the  time  of  making 
the  selection. 

ltev.  .7.  M.  Hamilton. — I remember  some  time  ago 
whon  we  could  not  find  a Presbyterian  child  to  be 
elected.  Had  the  matter  been  before  the  publio  we 
might  have  hod  a candidate. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Surely  you  could  advertise  to 
say  you  were  anxious  to  get  a child  to  be  candidate. 

8055.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  may  modify 

your  existing  rules  preserving  the  portion  that  we 
think  ought  to  be  unchanged,  that  is  that  each  pnpu 
should  be  elected  by  a majority  of  the  governors 
present,  and  that  when  any  pupil  is  to  be  elected 
notice  shall  be  given  and  a list  of  the  candidates 
prepared.  If  anybody  lias  a child  eligible  they  can 
then  present  her.  _ 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c. — The  objection  is  that  when 
a vacancy  exists  it  may  be  kept  over  for  half  a 
year.  : 

805G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  wanttha 
whenever  there  is  a vacancy  you  should  be  at  liberty 
to  fill  it  at  once. 
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XIr.  Dix. — Yes,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
postpone  the  election. 

* Rev.  Canon  JeUett. — I do  not  see  myself  any 
practical  use  in  that.  When  a vacancy  occurs  a 
governor  votes  for  the  child  he  is  interested  for. 

8057.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Surely  if  there 
is  a deserving  candidate  she  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  being  brought  before  the  governors. 

Mr.  Dix. — It  often  occurs  that  a very  deserving 
candidate  is  not  put  in. 

Dr.  Traill. — Supposing  a more  deserving  candidate 
comes  before  tho  governors  should  not  they  have  the 
power  of  putting  in  that  more  deserving  child  1 Such 
a child  should  be  elected. 

805S.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  ought  to 
be  no  objection  that  the  governors  should  have  in 
their  hands  a list  of  all  the  children  applying  for 
admission,  and  it  should  be  the  business  of  the 
other  governors  to  see  that  it  is  a deserving  case 
which  has  been  nominated,  aud  that  there  is  no  other 
applicant  on  the  list  who  is  more  deserving. 

Rev.  Canon  Jelletl. — That  is  not  according  to  the 
present  system  of  nomination. 

8059.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  system  of 
nomination  is  directly  against  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
scheme.  It  snys  that  pupils  shall  be  elected  by  the 
majority,  and  the  way  in  which  you  do  that 
is,  by  an  understanding  among  yourselves  that  one 
governor  is  to  propose  a candidate  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  governors  present  are  to  vote  for 
that  candidate.  We  thiuk  yon  ought  to  have  a list 
of  all  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Henderson,  q.c. — I see  no  objection  to  thnt. 

Rev.  Canon  JeUett. — I remember  speaking  to  a 
governor  of  a school  of  high  position  upon  this  very 
thing.  1 snid  to  him  “ at  present  you  are  entitled  to 
only  one-fourth  of  the  nominations ; yon  will  be  in 
the  chair,  aud  you  may  say  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  A.B.  and  C.D.  are  the  most  eligible;  thus  you 
might  have  from  your  positiou  not  only  ono  nomina- 
tion but  practically  all  the  nominations.” 

8000.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  founder 
described  the  school  as  a school  for  female  orphan 
children  in  tho  city  of  Dublin.  There  is  another 
school  in  Dublin — the  Blue  Coat  School,  which  is 
now  open  to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  no  child  can 
be  even  nominated  unless  he  utteuds  at  the  school  on 
the  day  of  election. 

Dr.  Traill. — As  a matter  of  fact  is  the  election  of 
the  governors  made  before  they  meet? 

Mr.  Dix. — No  child  has  been  elected  who  has  not 
appeared  before  the  governors. 

. Dr.  Traill. — It  seems  a very  hard  thing  to  have 
fifteen  children,  say,  brought  up  and  that  their 
expenses  should  have  to  be  paid. 

8061.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No  candidate 
should  be  declared  elected  uuless  first  seen  by  the 
governors. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.C. — That  is  our  present  system. 

Rev.  Canon  JeUett. — I am  afraid  the  governors  do 
not  always  vote  impartially. 

Rev.  Canon  JeUett. — When  a governor  selects  a 
candidate  he  is  himself  responsible  that  the  candidate 
is  a deserving  one. 

8062.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  he  go  down  to  the 
county  of  Cork  to  see  them  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — We  have  got  enough  of 
applicants  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter. 

8063.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —You  object  to 
clause  18. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — St.  Peter’s  school  has  a mixture 
of  free  board eis  and  paying  boarders. 

Mr.  Henderson,  q.c. — If  that  were  introduced  it 
wcmld  in  fact  become  not  an  orphan  school  at  all. 
. o consider  such  an  arrangement  as  that  to  be  quite 
intentions  of  she  founder. 

8064.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  not  elevate  the 
chanty  children  to  have  them  mix  with  other  children 
who  are  paying? 


Mr.  Henderson,  q.c. — I do  not  think  it  would. 

Dr.  Traill. — Charity  children  sometimes  suffer 
from  a brand  which  would  be  removed  if  you  mix 
them  with  paying  children.  The  children  who  have 
friends  paying  for  them  like  those  at  Mercer’s,  are 
often  much  of  the  same  class  as  the  charity  children 

8065,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  house  is 
too  small  at  present.  Suppose  you  got  one  of  those 
large  houses  which  are  available  at  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  which  would  accommodate  thirty  or  forty 
children,  you  might  give  an  enormous  advantage 
to  persons  who  could  pay  a little  but  who  could  not 
pay  much,  so  long  as  you  did  not  prejudice  your  first 
intention.  Remember,  XIr.  Henderson,  Eton  and 
Harrow,  which  are  chiefly  paying  places  at  presen', 
include  free  pupils.  You  maintain  children  at  £80  or 
£40  a head,  but  if  you  double  the  number  you  lessen 
the  average  cost,  for  the  staff  and  establishment 
expenses  are  not  proportionally  if  at  all  increased. 

Professor  Dougherty. — Th6  atmosphere  of  a charity 
school  is  sometimes  depressing,  and  it  might  be  in  - 
proved  by  the  children  mixing  with  paying  boarders. 

80GG.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  propose  to 
amend  clause  19  by  providing  “that  at  all  meetings 
of  governors,  subsequent  to  their  first  meeting,  the 
choir  shall  be  taken  by  the  governors  in  a rotation  to 
be  fixed  by  themselves  at  their  first  meeting,  but  if 
the  governor  whose  turn  il>  is  to  take  the  chair  at  any 
meeting  shall  not  be  present  at  the  hour  for  which  the 
meeting  is  convened,  or  within  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  same,  then  the  chair  shall  be  taken  by  the  gover- 
nor next  in  rotation.  The  chairman  shall  in  addition 
to  his  ordinary  vote  have  a casting  vote ; all  questions 
shall  be  decided  by  a majority  of  the  votes  of  gover- 
nors present,  and  for  all  purjxjses  except  the  co-option 
of  a governor  to  fill  a vacancy  three  shall  be  sufficient 
to  form  a quorum.  The  name  of  the  governor  to  take 
the  chair  at  tho  first  meeting  shall  be  dmwu  by  lot 
from  those  present.”  This  proposal  that  the  clmir  is 
to  be  taken  in  a rotation  to  be  fixed  by  themselves 
means  waiting  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  last  man. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
well  to  have  n regular  rotation  of  chairmen. 

8067.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  wish  to 
have  it,  we  will  leave  it  as  it  is.  Why  do  you  want 
to  strike  out  clause  20  ? 

Mr.  Dix. — The  governors  would  prefer-  the  section 
in  the  old  scheme. 

80G8.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — All  those  provi- 
sions about  the  governors  we  must  Bettle  by  reference 
to  their  existing  laws. 

8069.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  your  secre- 
tary at  present  live  in  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c. — No. 

8070.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  has  he  to 
do? 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c. — He  has  all  the  correspondence 
to  attend  to,  and  to  keep  the  minutes. 

8071.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  better  for 
you  to  have  power  to  appoint  a paid  secretary. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c. — There  is  one  clause  in  which 
it  is  stated — it  is  the  latter  part  of  number  21 
“ The  governors  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  a 
committee  or  committees  consisting  of  any  two  c 
more  of  their  number  to  visit  the  school  to  superin- 
tend and  carry  into  exeoution  any  orders,  rules,  ov 
directions  of  the  governors  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  scheme,  or  to  manage  such  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school  as  the  governors  may  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  depute  to  such  committee  or  committees.” 
That  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
governors  individually  to  visit  the  schools.  I submit 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  the  governors  to 
visit  the  school  occasionally  himself,  and  that  the 
duty  should  not  be  deputed  to  two  to  be  selected  by 
the  governors  for  the  purpose. 

Rev.  Canon  JeUett. — In  the  Blue-coat  School  they 
appoint  two  governors  as  monthly  visitors,  but  any 
governor  can  visit  the  school  whenever  he  pleases. 
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. to,  188B.  8072.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a provi- 

— sion  that  the  governors  shall  meet  at  the  school  once  a 
month,  and  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  they 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

Mr.'  Henderson,  Q.C. — That  is  merely  a meeting  for 
the  business  of  the  school ; it  is  quite  a different  thing 
from  going  to  the  school  for  purposes  of  inspection. 

Dr.  Traill. — It  is  very  important  that  two  persons 
should  be  appointed  as  visiting  governors  from  time 
to  time,  as  there  is  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  such 
inspections  taking  place. 

8073.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  can  put  in, 
what  we  have  done  in  othor  cases,  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  governors  to  satisfy  themselves  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  state  of  the  school : and  then  give  the 
governors  power  to  appoint  two  or  more  of  their  body 
to  inspect  and  to  manage  such  business  as  may  be 
deputed  to  them.  You  must  have  a small  committee  to 
act  from  time  to  time. 

Dr.  Traill. — I want  to  guard  against  a sudden 
meeting  being  called  in  vacation  time.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  give  six  days’  notice  of  the  intention  to 
hold  a meeting  1 

Mr.  Henderson,  q.c. — I think  we  might  call  a spe- 
cial meeting  at  three  days’  notice. 

8074.  Dr.  Traill. — I think  at  least  there  should 
be  six  days’  notice  given,  at  all  events  in  vacation  time. 

Rev.  Canon  JeUett. — To  give  notice  in  coses  of  emer- 
gency is  what  we  want. 

8075.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  can  require 
that  any  proceedings  so  taken  shall  be  confirmed  at 
the  next  monthly  meeting. 

Rev.  Canon  JeUett. — That  will  do  very  well. 

8076.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  34th  clause 
provides  that  the  scheme  may  be  altered  from  time 
to  time  by  the . Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions in  any  matter  wliatsovor  upon  the  application  of 
the  governors,  or  upon  the  joint  application  of 
the  General  Synod  and  General  Assembly,  or  of  the 
Diocesan  Council  and  Presbytery.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  want  to 
have  the  alterations  open  to  the  application  of  every 
body.  Our  intention  is  to  give  the  governors  power 
to  have  the  scheme  altered  from  time  to  time  whenever 
they  may  find  it  necessary,  but  if  they  become  ineffi- 
cient that  there  should  be  some  body  over  them  to  con- 
trol them.  But  we  could  not  allow  any  one  body  to 
come  in  behind  the  back  of  the  others. 

8077.  Rev.  Canon  Jdlett. — It  was  clearly  the  in- 
tention of  the  founder  that  the  Incumbent  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  should  he  ono  of  the 
•ex-officio  governors. 

8078.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Wlienthe.scheme 
was  prepared  to  be  laid  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  it 
was  found  that  the  school  could  not  be  established  in 
that  parish.  The  scheme  accordingly  states  “ that  the 
said  school  shall  be  called  the  Bertrand  Female 
•Orphan  School,  and  shall  at  present  be  established  at 
No.  11  Eccles-streot,  in  the  city  of  Dublin ; that  inas- 
much as  ,no  suitable  premises  can  he  procured  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  and  the  said  school 
■cannot  therefore  he  now  conveniently  established  in 
the  said  parish,  the  Rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas  Without  is  not  now  appointed  an  ex-officio 
governor  of  the  said  school.”  In  the  draft  scheme 
before  us,  the  ex-officio  governors  are  the  Incumbents 
of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Werburgh’s,  and  the  Minister 
of  Rutlund-squaro  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Shaw. — In  the  case  of  there  being  two  ministers 
the  senior  is  ex-officio  governor  and  the  second  is  not. 

8079.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Would  you  then  take 
out  one  of  the  Presbyterian  representatives  1 

Mr.  Shaw.  — Oh,  not  at  all ; they  would  be  unequal 
if  you  put  in  the  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas’s. 

, 8080.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — But  should  you  not 
get  a second  representative  minister  when  there  are 
two  officiating  in  the  parish. 

Mr.  Shaw.- — The  testator  named  the  two  ministers 
of  Mary’s  Abbey,  but  now  there  is  only  one  for 


Rutland-square.  What  I say  is  that  we  should  have 
the  two  ministers  on  if  the  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas’  is  on 

8081.  Dr.  Traill.-— Then  you  should  drop  one  re- 
presentative  now.  The  will  gives  directions  that  the 
schoolhouse  was,  if  possible,  to  be  built  in  the  nurM, 
of  St.  Nicholas  Without. 

8082.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — Perhaps  Canon 
Jellett  will  tell  us  what  is  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas 
Without. 

[The  Secretary  produced  a map  and  showed  that 
the  parish  extended  in  the  direction  of  Clanbrassil- 
street  and  included  Malpas-street.] 

Rev.  Canon  Jdlett. — Potcr  Bertrand  was  church- 
warden, and  took  an  active  part  there  as  church- 
warden. 

8083.  Professor  Dougherty. — Can  we  ascertain 
the  limits  of  this  parish  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jdlett. — Yes.  Francis-street  runs  right 
through  the  middle  of  it.  It  extends  from  Francis- 
street  to  Patrick-street.  It  is  bounded  by  Lower 
Coombe  on  the  other  side.  On  the  far  side  it  runs 
through  houses.  So  that  practically  you  have  the 
Coombe,  Swift’s-alley,  Francis-street,  Camden-lane, 
Carman’s-hill,  Spicklalfields,  Mark’s-alley,  Plunkett- 
street,  and  the  big  brewery. 

8084.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  not  better 
for  us  to  follow  the  words  of  the  will  and  put  on  the 
face  of  this  schcmo  that  if  the  school  is  ever  removed 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  the  Rector  of 
that  parish  shall  he  an  ex-officio  governor. 

Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  the  use  of  putting  in  in  case 
it  shall  he  removed  ; the  representation  vould  by 
that  means  he  made  unequal. 

8085.  Dr.  Traill. — The  will  provides  that  there 
shall  be  an  inequality  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I know  that  perfectly  well,  but  the 
principle  of  this  scheme  is  that  there  are  two  equal 
bodies  of  trustees.  You  are  now  providing  for  a con- 
tingency that  there  shall  be  an  increased  body  at  one 
side. 

8086.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — The  will  provides 
equality  in  ovexy  event  except  one.  In  that  event 
it  did  not  provide  equality,  but  3 to  2.  That  event 
is  extremely  unlikely  to  take  place ; but  we  want 
to  follow  the  will  by  saying  that  if  that  event  does 
happen  the  equality  shall  cease. 

M r.  Shaw. — I read  the  will  differently  from  you; 
I read  it  that  the  minister  of  St.  Nicholas  X Without  or 
the  Minister  of  St.  Peter’s  wore  to  be  ex-officio 
governors  according  as  the  school  shall  be  in  one 
parish  or  the  other,  St.  Peter’s,  or  St.  Nicholas's 
Without.  I think  it  perfectly  clear  that  there 
were  to  bo  two  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  de- 
nomination and  two  ministers  of  the  parish  churoh, 
and  he  goes  on  to  mention  two  ministers,  these  of  St. 
Worbiu-gh’s  and  .St.  Peter’s,  and  then  it  occurs  to  him 
that  the  school  may  not  he  in  St.  Peter’s  parish  but 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  in  which  case 
the  minister  of  St.  Peter’s  was  to  be  displaced  by  the 
minister  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Without. 

8087.  Dr.  Traill. — He  gave  directions  in  his  will 
to  look  for  a building  in  St.  Nicholas’s  Without.^ 

Mr.  Shaw.— And  in  case  they  found  a place  in  St. 
Nicholas’s  Without  the  Incumbent  of  St.  Nicholas’s 
Without  was  to  be  the  governor,  and  the  Incumbent 
of  St.  Peter’s  was  to  be  left  out. 

8088.  Dr.  Traill. — He  says  “ and  St.  Nicholas 

Without  ” not  "or."  . . 

Mr.  Shaw. — You  must  remember  that  it  is  the  wdl 
of  a man  not  accustomed  to  express  himself  in  me 
English  language  at  all,  and  if  you  only  look  at  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  tiling  you  must  see  clearly 
that  his  intention  was  that  wherover  the  charity 
school  is  situated  the  Incumbent  of  that  parish  was  » 
he  a trustee  for  the  time  being. 

8089.  Dr.  Traill.— That  could  not  have  been  the 

case,  because  he  mentions  more  than  one  parish,  a 
any  rate.  . 

8090.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— If  you  look  at 
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the -ffill  I think  you  will  find  that  Messrs.  McDowell  on  until  they  die  or  resign,  or  leave  Dublin,  or  cease  /an.  10.  isss. 

and  Home,  Ministers  of  Mary’s  Abbey  • Meeting  to  attend  for  a whole  year.  It  is  better  the  different  — 
House,  have  no  local  connexion  with  the  school,  bodies  should  have  the  power  of  putting  on  their 
and  then  he  mentions  the  Ministers  of  Werburgh’s  representatives  every  year. 

and  St.  Peter’s.  These  are  all  nominated,  and  you  8099.  Dr.  Traill. — The  Diocesan  Council  is  elected 
cannot  deprive  them  of  their  trusts,  and  so  far  there  every  three  years.  Does  your  Presbytery  go  out 
is  no  local  connexion  between  them  and  the  school  every  year1? 

at  all.  Then  he  says  “ the  Minister  of  St.  Nicholas  Mr.  Henry.—  The  elders  do,  but  the  ministers  do 
Without,  if  said  charity  school  be  in  said  parish,"  and  not. 

them  comes  “and  their  successors  to  the  end  of  time."  8100.  Dr.  Traill.—  Do  you  think  y0ur  repre- 
Surely  he  meant  to  bring  in  the  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas’  sen tatives  should  go  out  every  year  or  every  three 
and  not  to  exclude  the  others.  years  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — As  I understand  it  the  man  that  made  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  a man  is  efficient 
that  will  meant  that  it  was  to  be  a choice  between  ho  will  remain  on,  but  at  the  same  time  I think  the 
the  Ministers  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Without  and  St.  yearly  election  is  a great  deal  safer. 

Peter's.  8101.  Rev.  Canon  Jettett. — ^Vould  he  have  to  get  a 

8091.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I do  not  think  certificate  of  character? 

he  intended  to  prefer  the  Minister  of  the  parish  of  Mr.  JDix. — One  of  the  nominated  Governors  goes 

St  Werburgli  to  the  Minister  of  St  Peter's.  out  every  year.  How  are  you  to  arrange  who  the  one 

8092.  Dr.  Traill. — And  the  word  “or”  is  not  there,  is  to  be  1 

He  does  not  say  St  Peter’s  church  or  St.  Nicholas’s  8102.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  ought  in  your 
church,  but  St  Peter's  churcb  and  St.  Nicholas  case  to  put  down  the  last  elected  as  repesenting  the 
church.  Diocesan  Council.  In  the  other  case,  representing  the 

Mr.  Shaw. — If  it  is  insisted  on  that  the  Minister  of  Presbyterians,  Mr.  Shaw  will  tell  you  the  proposed 
St.  Nicholas’s  Without  is  to  he  an  ex-officio  governor  representatives. 

in  case  the  school  should  be  removed  into  that  parish,  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. — They  ore  the  Rev.  Hamilton 
I insist  on  the  other  hand  that  the  two  Ministers  of  Magee,  Dr.  Duncan,  Dr.  Frazer,  and  Mr  Boyd. 

Mary’s  Abbey,  if  there  he  two  Ministers  at  any  time,  Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — The  question  is,  which 
Bliall  be  also  ex  officio  governors.  would  retire  1 I think  it  would  be  the  last  on  the 

8098.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  you  must  give  up  one  of  list  except  an  additional  one  was  proposed, 
the  representative  governors.  8103.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  other  case 

Mr.  Shaw. — Not  at  all,  that  is  the  principle  on  we  will  put  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Dames, 
which  the  scheme  has  been  formed.  The  closer  you  (To  Canon  Jellett) — In  regard  to  the  apprentice  fees, 
keep  to  the  will  the  better.  that  is  one  of  the  things  you  wanted  to  alter,  you 

8094.  Dr.  Traill. — No,  the  scheme  is  formed  on  wanted  to  get  a certain  sum  fixed  for  apprentice  fees, 

the  principle  of  equality,  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  Rev.  Canon  Jettett. — I am  afraid  the  apprentice  fee 
in  St.  Nicholas’s  Without  and  only  on  that  case.  fund  might  come  to  be  too  small,  and  unless  the  fee 

Mr.  Slum. — It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  absurdly  and  was  £30  we  would  not  get  a girl  apprenticed  at  alL 
very  inaccurately  expressed.  It  says  there  shall  he  Mr.  Henderson , Q.c. — The  auditor  appointed  by 
three  ex  officio  governors  and  it  immediately  provides  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  required 
for  four.  that  the  interest  of  the  fund  should  be  accumulated, 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I want  to  have  the  clause  which  I don’t  think  is  the  intention  of  the  scheme, 

according  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder  as  well  as  I 8104.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  nothing 

can.  more  impossible  to  fix  than  the  amount  of  fees  for 

Mr.  Sliaw. — The  intentions  of  the  founder  were  not  apprentices.  One  year  you  may  have  none,  and 
respected  hitherto,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  he  another  year  you  will  want  to  apprentice  three  or 
respected  even  now.  four.  We  should  allow  you  to  expend  as  much  as 

8095.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Suppose  that  you  think  expedient  on  the  apprentice  fee  fund, 
notwithstanding  our  present  amicable  arrangement  Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c. — Yes,  I think  so.  I think  we 
that  the  board  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  should  have  a discretion  to  set  it  apart. 

Presbyterians  and  the  Church  people,  there  was  8105.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  the 

a vacancy  amongst  the  Presbyterian  governors  and  existing  fund  to  go  upon,  and  can  use  it  from  time  to 

the  Church  people  voted  to  transfer  the  school  time. 

to  St.  Nicholas's  parish  (although  if  they  were  only  Rev.  Canon  Jettett. — I see  that ; but  is  there  any 
to  look  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  it  is  not  the  place  provision  made  for  the  addition  to  that  from  year  to 
they  ought  to  take  it  to),  the  only  way  to  prevent  year. 

tliat  effectually  is  to  say  that  it  shall  not  be  done  8106.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  can  add 
unless  a certain  number  of  the  governors  concur  in  it.  to  the  apprentice  fees  if  they  wish. 

Rev.  Canon  Jettett. — Put  in  five,  or  whatever  the  Mr.  Henderson. — I think  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
number  may  be.  that  to  a resolution  to  apply  funds  for  increasing  the 

8096.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  put  in  apprentice  fee  fund. 

than  that  if  the  school  be  removed  into  the  parish  of  8107.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — Then  in  regard 
St  Nicholas  Without,  the  Incumbent  of  that  parish  to  Divine  Worship  and  religious  instruction  the  mem- 
stall  be  an  additional  governor,  but  that  the  school  bars  of  each  denomination  should  attend  to  their  own 
shall  not  be  removed  from  its  existing  site  without  the  children. 

consent  of  six  out  of  the  ten  governors.  I think  Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Yes,  I think  so.  That  is,  if 
that  will  satisfy  the  views  of  Mr.  Shaw.  they  like. 

8097.  Dr.  Traill. — What  about  Mr.  Shaw's  sug-  Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — I would  leave  that  to  the 
gestion  that  there  may  be  two  ministers  for  Mary’s  Governors. 

Abbey  ? 8108.  Dr.  Traill. — It  would  be  better  to  leave  the 

Professor' Dougherty. — Mary's  Abbey  was  formerly  Governors  free, 
a collegiate  charge,  having  two  ministers  of  equal  8109.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  matters  of 
standing ; but  under  existing  arrangements  it  is  im-  this  sort  each  denomination  should  regulate  its  own 
possible  that  that  could  occur.  affairs. 

8098.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  will  be  Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — -Yes,  I think  so.  . I do  not 
one  representative  from  the  Diocesan  Council,  and  wish  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the 
one  from  the  Presbytery.  They  will  be  chosen  de  religious  sections  of  the  Board  on  such  a question, 
onno  in  annum , but  eligible  for  re-election,  8110.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  next  is  as 
but  those  co-opted  by  your  own  body  will  remain  to  the  election  by  open  votes — that  is,  the  more  ot 
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Jan.  10. 1888  election,  and  it  is  said — “ It  is  suggested  by  the  lay 
governors  that  it  is  inexpedient.” 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do  not  press  that. 

8111.  Dr.  Traill. — The  ex-officio  governors  are  all 
clergymen.  You  have  four  clergymen  out  of  ten 
governors. 

8112.  Dr.  Traill I would  not  leave  it  to  the 

clergymen  to  elect  a layman.  I do  not  object  to  leave 
the  co-option  opon. 

• 8113.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Two  laymen 

should  be  nominated,  for  you  have  a preponderance  of 
clergy  already.  It  is  the  intention  that  the  co-opted 

Sivernors  should  be  laymen,  but  I think  that  the 
ioeesan  Council  should  he  free  to  co-opt,  and  the 
Presbytery  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.n. — Why  not  leave  them  equal 
numbers  of  laymen  and  clergymen  1 

8114.  Dr.  Traill. — In  the  scheme  here  there  are 
four  clergymen  and  six  laymen. 

Mi-.  // emlerson , Q.c. — Why  not  leave  it  so  ? 

8115.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I would  like  to 
have  your  views  on  the  subject.  Are  you  in  favour 
of  leaving  them  as  at  present? 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c. — Yes. 

8116.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.-  In  the  case  of  the 
Presbyterians  there  would  be  only  one  clergyman  out 
of  three. 


Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I am  talcing  Dr.  Traill’s  vie 
—certain  co-option  for  a certain  number,  and  leave 
it  open  for  certain  other  cases. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. — I think  tliat  a minister  would 
attend  to  this  work  much  better  than  a layman.  T 
think  that  laymen  should  be  elected,  but  I wouid 
like  that  they  should  be  half  and  half. 

8117.  Professor  Dougherty.— I think  it  would  be 
more  desirable  that  clergy  should  be  appointed. 

8118.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I thinV  0f  the  co- 
opted,  two  at  least  should  be  laymen.  That  would 
secure  four.  You  must  then  have  four  laymen,  and  you 
may  have  six. 

81  ID.  Dr.  Traill. — And  the  Diocesan  Council  to 
be  open  to  elect  laymen  or  clergy  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — That  is  fail1. 

8120.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now,  the  num- 
ber of  meetings  proposed  is  one  every  month.  You 
think  one  meeting  every  quarter  should  be  enouoK 

Rev.  Cauon  Jellett. — Yes. 

Mr.  Dix. — There  might  be  a sub-eommitteo  ap. 
pointed  to  meot  once  a month  to  look  over  the 
accounts. 

8121.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  better  to 
loave  it  as  it  is.  If  you  want  tbe  children  to  be 
properly  treated  you  should  have  a meeting  once  a 
month. 


PHIBSBOROUGH  SUNDAY  AND  DAILY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Rev.  N.  TF.  Carre  and  J.  W.  Jereings  attended. 


8122.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  there  is 
a point  raised  about  our  jurisdiction. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre.  — There  is  a legal  question  I wanted 
to  bring  before  ycu.  So  far  as  I see  from  the  Act 
the  endowments  arising  from  voluntary  contributions 
are  excluded  from  your  jurisdiction,  and  would  appear 
to  be  outside  it  An  “endowment”  is  defined  to  be 
“any  property”  devoted  to  charitable  uses  in  educa- 
tion. The  buildings  of  our  schools  were  raisod  by 
“ voluntary  subscriptions,"  and,  therefore,  the  fabric  is 
in  our  view  excluded  from  your  jurisdiction. 

8123.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Act  is  not 
to  apply  to  “endowments  consisting  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions or  accumulations,  or  investments  thereof." 
Buildings  ore  not  “ investments ; " besides  that  Mrs. 
Herbert  gave  hor  money  by  will. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — The  second  point  we  wish  to 
submit  is  this.  The  draft  scheme  appears  to  set 
aside  altogether  the  Chancery  scheme  settled  for  the 
chavity  in  1858  by  tho  Lord  Chancellor,  and  wo  are 
thrown  back  to  the  will  of  Mrs.  Herbert,  who  pro- 
vided for  an  exclusively  Church  charity,  as  she  placed 
her  bequest  in  the  hands  of  two  clergymen  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  directed  that  the  chaplain  of  tho 
Dublin  Female  Penitentiary  was  to  have  the  sole 
charge  of  the  religious  education  in  the  schools,  and 
tliat  the  unexpended  interest — not  allocating  any 
special  portion — derived  from  her  property  should  go 
to  the  chaplain,  and,  therefore,  as  Mis.  Herbert’s 
bequest  was  by  her  'will  “ in  the  management  of  ono 
denomination,”  and  for  “ the  benefit  of  one  denomina- 
tion," it  is  excluded  from  your  jurisdiction,  but  we 
may  appear  before  you  with  “our  consent”  to  get  a 
scheme  as  for  a Church  school. 

8124.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — It  is  to  be  open 
to  all  boys  and  girls  who  are  Protestants,  and  not  to 
Church  people  only. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre, — That  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Protestant — Established  Church.  All  others  were 
called  Dissenters  generally  j or  by  their  special  de- 
nomination. 

8125.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  was  an 
existing  school  at  the  time  of  the  will.  Were  not  the 
Phibsborough  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools  then  open 
daily  schools  1 


Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Her  will  directs  that  the  schools 
shall  “ be  opoued  ” under  a Protestant  master  and 
mistress,  and  those  who  came  there  were  aware  that 
it  was  an  exclusive  school. 

8126.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  there  any  record 
of  the  school  having  been  closed  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Caire. — No,  and  that  is  the  difficulty. 

8127.  Professor  Dougherty. — She  directed  that 
they  Bhould  bo  o[»ened  for  boys  and  girls,  but  gave  the 
money  to  the  Phibsborough  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — She  directs  them  to  “be  opened," 
ignoring  the  previous  existence  of  the  school. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Not -ignoring  tho  pre- 
vious existence,  but  that  the  school  should  be  opened  to 
both  sexes. 

8128.  Professor  Dougherty. — Was  Mrs.  Herbert 
a mcmljer  of  tho  committee  of  the  school  for  yens? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Yes. 

8 1 29.  Professor  Dougherty. — Were  they  conducted 
in  her  time  on  “ the  fundamental  principle  ” stated  in  the 
original  rules  ? 

Rev.  Mr,  Carre. — I cannot  say. 

8130.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  original  rule 
was  tliat  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a united 
education  to  children  of  different  denominations. 

Rev.  Mi’.  GarYe. — Yes,  and  she  rejected  that  and 
put  in  a clause  of  her  own. 

8131.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — She  desired  by 

her  will  tliat  the  Phibsborough  Simday  and  Daily 
Schools,  which  was  an  existing  building  which  children 
of  different  denominations  attended,  “should  be  opened 
for  boys  and  girls,  with  a master  and  mistress,  both 
Protestants,  and  that  after  the  subscriptions  should  be 
collected  the  remaining  necessary  expenses  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees, 
after  which  the  overplus  was  to  be  applied  as  a salary 
for  whatever  chaplain  might  be  appointed  to  do  duty 
at  the  Female  Penitentiary  at  the  North  Cucular- 
road,  and  to  give  religious  instruction  at  the  said 
schools."  She  intended  that  the  chaplain  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary might  be  appointed  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion at  the  Phibsborough  Schools,  and  accordingly  he 
was  invited  to  do  so.  , 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — It  was  always  a boys’  and  girls 
school,  and  she  certifies  it  is  to  bo  open  and 
signifies  it  is  to  be  under  that  regime. 
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8132.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  was  not  to  be 
any  new  or  exclusive  regime.  She  says  the  clergyman 
is  to  get  a salary  and  to  give  religions  instruction. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — I wish  to  put  that  forward  as  the 
second  law  point  that  we  wanted  to  have  decided. 
We  did  not  understand  when  we  appeared  before  you 
hist  tine,  that  any  question  would  be  raised  as  to 
changing  the  management,  and  our  committee  wished 
the  law  to  be  made  clear  as  to  the  wording  of  the  will, 
it  was  here  before  you  in  any  way  as  you  put  aside 
the  scheme  which  exclusively  gave  to  the  clergyman 
the  religious  teaching  in  the  school. 

8138.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Not  exchisively. 
The  lady  gave  the  money  to  be  applied  iu  the  first 
instance  for  maintaining  a school  which  was  not  an 
exclusively  Church  school,  and  she  said  if  there  is  any 
surplus  the  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  is  to  get  it, 
hut  he  may  be  appointed  to  give  religious  instruction 
in  the  school. 

Mr.  Jenings. — The  trustees  of  the  lease  were 
churchmen. 

8134.  Professor  Dougherty — She  endowed  the 
school  as  it  existed,  an  open  school. 

Mr.  Jenings. — She  was  a member  of  the  committee 
of  the  schools,  and  belonged  to  the  congregation  of  the 
institution.  She  gave  the  money  to  neither  of  the 
bodies,  but  gave  the  money  with  conditions,  and  we 
think  that  the  spirit  and  words  of  the  testatrix  ought 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  scheme. 

8135.  Professor  Dougherty. — She  gave  the  money 
for  an  institution  with  whose  working  she  was 
fomiliar. 

Mr.  Jenings. — She  gave  it  to  two  institutions. 

8136.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  Master 
Littou’s  report  it  is  stated  that  a Protestant  master  and 
Protestant  mistress  were  to  be  engaged,  but  the 
appointment  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
denomination  of  Protestants.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
were  to  be  read  by  the  boys  and  girls  judged  capable. 
Tire  chaplain  of  the  Dublin  Female  Penitentiary,  for 
the  time  being,  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  give  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools,  hut  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  most  convenient  time  for 
giving  the  instruction.  It  is  an  open  Protestant 
school,  in  wliich  a par  ticular  clergyman  is  to  be  at 
liberty  to  give  religious  instruction. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — I think  that  the  legal  force  of 
that  is  giving  the  power  to  one  person  and  that  all 
others  are  excluded. 

818,7.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — One  person 
having  the  liberty  does  not  exclude  another.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  committee  from  permitting 
a Presbyterian  clergyman  also  to  give  religious  in- 
struction, nor  could  tho  chaplain  insist  on  all  the  pupils 
receiving  his  instruction. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — This  was  for  all  Christian 
children,  and  we  hold  that  tire  school  was  an  exclusive 
foundation. 

8138.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  do  you  mean 
by  exclusive  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — That  it  was  not  for  any  child  who 
would  not  read  the  Bible ; the  early  reports  give  in- 
stances of  such  exclusiveness.  Mrs.  Herbert  added 
a rule  of  “ religious  instruction  ” under  an  Irish  Church 
clergyman. 

8139.  Professor  Dougherty. — Can  there  be  any- 
thing more  certain  than  that  Mis.  Herbert  was 
conversant  with  the  schools,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
a member  of  the  mixed  committee,  and  it  was  the 
rule  that  the'  catechism  and  religious  formularies 
were  to  be  excluded  from  the  schools. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Yes,  that  is  clear ; and  when 
~®  made  another  provision  in  the  will  she  knew  that 
tile  was  reversing  what  she  had  been  familiar  with. 
She  had  been  aware  from  the  first  of  it. 

8140.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  did  she  reverse  it  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Garre. — By  providing  that  a clergyman 
°‘  the  Irish  Church  should  give  the  religious  instruc- 


tion there.  He  had  the  sole  control  of  the  religious 
instruction. 

81-11.  Professor  Dougherty. — Not  the  sole  con- 
trol, the  governors  were  to  make  the  arrangements. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Yes. 

8142.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibiion. — Here  are  the 
plain  facts  from  the  repoi-t  of  1859 — In  1858  iu  the 
boys’  school  there  were  twenty-tive  children  on  the 
roll,  of  whom  nine  belonged  to  the  Church  ; four  were 
Presbyterians  and  twelve  were  Independents.  There- 
fore of  the  twenty-five  male  pupils  nine  only  be- 
longed to  the  Church.  In  the  girls’  school  there 
were  seven  children  belonging  to  the  Church,  and 
twenty-five  Presbyterians  or  Independents,  so  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  children  were  not  Church 
children  at  all. 

Mr.  Jenings. — That  was  before  our  scheme.  The 
scheme  came  into  operation  in  October,  1858,  and 
that  report  was  before  it. 

8143.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  point  is 
what  this  lady  intended  when  she  made  the  will. 

Mr.  Jenings. — The  scheme  was  not  in  operation  at 
that  time. 

8144.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —Her  intention 
was  in  operation  when  she  made  iier  will.  This  is 
not  an  exclusive  endowment. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Then  I rely  on  the  4th  sub-sec- 
tion of  the  7th  clause  of  your  Act — “It  shall  not 
apply  to  any  endowment  or  part  of  an  endowment 
(as  the  case  may  be)  given  to  charitable  uses." 

8145.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  relates  to 
endowments  given  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre — The  third  point  I want  to  raise 
is  on  the  8th  section — “Where  any  part  of  an 
endowment  is  an  educational  endowment,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  and  part  of  it  is  applicable 
or  applied  to  other  charitable  purposes.”  The  will 
specially  states  that  “the  overplus”  was  for  the 
minister  appointed  to  do  duty  at  the  Dublin  Female 
Penitentiary.  That  cannot  come  under  your  juris- 
diction. 

8146.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  propose  to 
preserve  his  rights. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — The  Chancery  scheme  directs 
that  “ the  chaplain  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  give  religious 
instruction  without  the  control  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee." The  will  says  that  the  salary  is  for  “ what- 
ever chaplain  may  be  appointed  to  do  duty  at  the 
Female  Penitentiary,  and  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools."  The  services  for  which  the  salary 
is  given  are  united,  “ the  overplus  ” is  variable,  and 
the  amount,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  exempt. 

8147.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  yon  want  us 
to  go  by  the  will  you  must  take  it  in  its  entirety,  and 
it  gives  nothing  to  the  chaplain  until  all  the  expenses 
of  the  school  are  paid  ; but  Master  Litton’s  scheme 

rovided  that  he  should  get  £15  per  annum.  If  he 
ad  gone  by  the  will  the  chaplain  would  have  got 
nothing  since,  through  want  of  funds,  the  boys’ 
school  closed  and  tho  boys’  and  girls’  schools  amalga- 
mated. 

Mr.  Jenings. — It  never  ceased  to  work  well ; it  was 
to  save  the  funds  that  the  schools  were  amalgamated. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — The  amalgamation  was  necessary, 
but  temporary.  We  knew  we  had  to  go  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  allow  us  to  do  so,  but  your  Commission 
stopped  us  in  the  act  The  amalgamation  was  the 
result  of  Master  Litton,  contrary  to  the  will,  assign- 
ing fixed  sums  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  chaplain. 
And  I don’t  think  the  “ intention  of  the  testatrix  ” 
was  to  give  the  chaplain  so  little  “ a salary  ” for 
double  duty  as  £25  per  annum.  The  whole  expense 
of  the  schools  never  reached  .£50  a year  in  Mrs. 
Herbert’s  time,  and  at  that  time  with  subscriptions 
not  £25  but  £50  would  have  come  to  the  chaplain. 

8148.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  chaplain 
was  to  get  nothing  under  the  will  until  all  the  ex- 
penses were  paid. 

t 2 S 
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Rev.  Mr.  Cane. — Well,  the  expenses  never  reached 
£50  a year  when  tlie  master  anil  mistress  were  paid. 

8149.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  schools 
were  to  be  opened  for  both  boys  and  girls  under  a 
Protestant  master  mul  Protestant  mistress,  aud  I 
don’t  think  it  possible  that  in  Mrs.  Herbert's  or 
at  anj  other  time  the  salaries  of  both  a Protestant 
master  aud  a Pmtestant  mistress  and  all  the  expenses 
could  be  defrayed  for  £50  a year. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — All  tin:  reports  in  existence  slate 
that  as  a fact. 

8150.  Lord  Justice  FlTxGnmox.  —It  you  rely  on 
the  will  now  the  chaplain  would  get  nothing.  The 
liifit  charge  under  the  will  is  to  pay  a Protestant 
nuister  aud  a Protestant  mistress,  to  maintain  tin-  school 
and  pay  all  the  exjienscs,  and  after  that  the  chap- 
lain is  to  get  any  surplus  remaining.  Master  Litton 
thought  that  was  not  practicable,  aud  lie  said — I will 
give  the  chaplain  a fixed  sum  of  £25  a year. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — “The  proportion  derived  there- 
from, when  so  applicable,  shall  not  he  diverted  by 
the  scheme.”  That  is  the  third  jioint  1 wish  to 
make.  The  draft  scheme  inserts  a clause  for  |wssibly 
diverting  one  half  the  present  stipend  of  the  chaplain. 
Tlmt  we  hold  to  be  ultra  vires. 

8151.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  school  ns 
originally  founded  was  open  to  all  denominations  of 
children  willing  to  read  the  Bible,  aud  the  pupils 
were  of  various  denominations. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Including  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Jmintjs. — The  schools  were  not  restricted  to 
Protestants ; they  were  and  nro  open  to  all. 

8152.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — Mrs.  Herbert 
managed  the  school  herself,  :uul  knew  what  it  was,  and 
she  wislieu  to  extend  the  school  mid  to  o]ien  it.  under  a 
master  and  mistress,  and  to  have  suljseripfcions  besides. 
She  dhl  not  alter  the  character  of  the  school,  Imt  she 
said  if  three  was  anything  left  alter  paying  i-.\]k:iihch 
die  chaplain  of  the  Dublin  b'emale  Penitentiary  was  to 
receive  it  on  giving  religious  instruction  in  tlie  school. 
Our  duty  is  very  plain.  We  will  not  divert  any 
money  you  are  in  receipt  of,  you  can  keep  the  £25 
provided  by  the  scheme  if  you  desire  to  have  it  in 
that  way,  and  wo  will  save  it  as  a vested  interest,  but 
we  thought  we  could  do  butter  for  you  under  JM  in. 
Herberts  will,  and  we  projiosed  that  the  chaplain 
should  get  more  il'  the  schools  were  tii-st  provided  for. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — I think  tlie  Clianccry  scheme 
was  not  fair  to  tho  chaplain. 

8153.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — Not  fair  to  the 
chaplain  so  long  us  there  were  sufficient  subscriptions 
to  the  school,  but  not  fair  to  the  school  so  long  us 
there  were  not. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Mrs.  Hevljort's  will  directed  it 
so  tlmt  it  would  be  to  the  chaplain’s  advantage  to  got 
“ sufficient  subscriptions."  Tho  Chancery  scheme 
altered  that,  and  tho  schools  eouhl  not  be  expected  to 
win  botli  ways — the  greater  portion  of  the  trust 
money  taken  from  the  chaplain  and  increased  sub- 
scriptions obtained  by  him. 

815-4.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  all  the  pupils,  male  aud  female,  are  now  under 
the  instruction  of  a single  schoolmistress? 

Rev.  Mr.  Cwn'e. — Yes ; since  the  year  tho  boys’ 
school  was  discontinued.  The  master  became  incapa- 
citated, and  we  got  him  admitted  to  Simpson’s  Hos- 
pital, and  then  failed  to  got  any  efficient  person  for  the 
stipend  ati  our  disposal,  and  as  I have  said,  we  were 
applying  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  power  to  meet 
the  altered  circumstances. 

8155.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibuon. — Now,  compare  it 
with  its  condition  in  former  times. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — I will  tell  you  what  it  was. 
When  Mrs,  Herbert  was  alive  there  were  twelve 
children  attending  the  school,  and  the  old  woman  who 
taught  them  used  to  do  the  cooking  at  tlie  same  time. 

8166.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  she  teach  cooking  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — No,  she  did  not.  We  were 


working  bard  to  get  the  school  into  a state  of  efi. 
ciency. 

8157.  Professor  Dougherty.— As  a matter  of  fatt 
have  you  discontinued  the  boys'  school  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — It  is  better  now,  as  regards  tlie 
number  and  efficiency  of  the  boys. 

Mr.  Jmintjs. — Wo  drafted  yoimgboys  up  to  the  girls’ 
school.  There  were  37  iu  the  girls’  school  then,  anil 
there  are  now  76  boys  anil  girls. 

8158.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — Can  you  say  the 
amount  of  the  voluntary  contributions  1 

il  r.  Jeniiujs. — Only  .£13  was  got  in  the  las;  year. 

8150.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — Tho  schools  have 
been  chiefly  iuouitauicd  by  the  trust  fund,  nnd 
1881  tho  male  school  hits  been  discontinued,  and  the 
male  aud  female  children  are  now  instructed  by  one 
teacher,  and  tho  buildings  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
disrepair  ? 

816U.  Mr.  Jtmintja. — It  was  to  save  the  funds  they 
wore  amalgamated.  There  is  no  school  ol’  its  size  or 
capability  that  sLauds  so  high,  us  a reference  to  Mr. 
Trisfcran i ’s report  wi  1 1 show.  The  school  is  working  well, 
and  lmihliugs  have  lately  been  i>enuauently  repaired. 

8161.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — But  the  trust  is 
violated,  for  the  boys’  school  is  closed,  and  yon  Lave 
only  a mixed  school  under  one  female  teacher. 

8162.  Dr.  Thaill. — Have  you  any  objection  to  the 
“Draft  Scheme  ” as  it  stands? 

Rev.  Mr.  Ccvrre. — Certainly.  In  the  first  page— 
“ maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  until  after 
the  date  of  tlie  report  hereinafter  mentioned.” 

8 1 (i  3.  P rofessor  Do  u till  EfiTY. — H ow  wore  the  schools 
maintained  from  the  date  of  tlie  death  up  till  the  date 
of  tlie  report  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Cat  re. — From  Mrs.  Her  loin’s  fund.  Mr. 
Gibson  Black  went  to  the  Court,  mul  the  accounts  were 
passed.  Master  Litton  passed  the  accounts. 

8164.  Professor  Douuiusuty. — Part  of  the  main- 
tenance would  ho  tho  voluntary  subscriptions  which 
Min.  llerbt-rt  contemplated  in  her  will  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre.  — N o ; for  Mrs.  Herbert  and  her 
heir  died  within  the  year.  Wo  further  object  to 
clause  3 on  third  page  of  draft  scheme — “ the  school 
buildings  have  fallen  into  disrepair,”  etc.  We  think 
there  is  hardly  justice  done  to  us;  Unit  it  should  appear 
that  die  schools  got  into  a shocking  state  of  dDapida- 
tion  and  neglect.,  whereas  the  schools  are  in  a high 
state  of  efficiency.  Some  of  the  tirst  charges  paid  out 
of  t.hc  11  crljcrt  trust  fund,  and  ] nissed  by  Master  Litton, 
were  lor  putting  the  schools  into  order.  W c kept  upon 
old  building  at  great  expense,  and  it  is  hi  a better 
state  now  than  buforo. 

8165.  Du.  Thaill. — Have  you  any  objection  to 
tho  Governing  Body  us  it  stands? 

Rev.  Mr.  Cans. — We  thoughtthe  double  l-cpresenta- 
tion,  would  follow  ujKm  the  poiut  we  have  taken  up 
as  to  “ consenting  ’’  to  apply  for  a scheme  for  a Church 
school.  You  rule  against  us  on  that  point.  We 
object  to  tho  double  representation,  for  we  think  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  in  the  parish  as  making  a 
division  in  the  management. 

2166.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibuon.  — What  way  would 
you  have  the  management? 

Rev.  Mj.-.  Carre. — Just  as  it  is. 

8167.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  present  the 


lease  is  vested  in  a Presby  terian  ? 

Professor  Dougherty.— The  trustees  of  the  lease, 
Lung  aud  Macalister,  wore  both  Presbyterians. 

Mi-.  Jenings. — 1 think  you  will  find  that  the  original 
trustees  were  Church  people.  . 

8168.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  were  the  original  trustees  i 
Mr.  Jenings. — Tlie  Countess  of  Belvidere,  Robci 

Hyndinan,  and  Joseph  Henry. 

8169.  Lord  Justice  Nauh. — I believe  the  Countess 

of  Belvidere  -was  tlie  daughter  of  a Presbjtonm 
clergyman.  ... 

Mr.  Jeninga.— Yos,  that  is  so,  but  it  does  not  follow 
she  remained  a Presbyterian. 
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8170.  Professor  D-  J — Who  was  Joseph 

Henry! 

Mr.  Jenings. — He  was  a member  of  the  Church. 

8171.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  the  list 
of  the  original  committee  in  the  old  papers.  The 
original  secretary  was  Mr.  Bobert  Maoalister. 

Mr.  Jenings. — He  was  not  the  original  secretary. 
The  schools  were  started  in  1822,  and  lie  did  uot  join 
all  1827. 

Mr.  Sham, — Robert  Hyndman  was  a seatholder 
in  Mary’s  Abbey.  On  the  8th  October,  1S15,  lie  paid 
“for  a seat  in  Mary’s  Abbey  £7  19s."  lie  would  not 
do  that  if  he  was  a good  Churchman.  The  Countess 
was  the  daughter  of  a Presbyterian  minister,  and  the 
property  was  assigned  to  Lang  and  MftoaKster,  both 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carrs. — Those  two  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  voluntary  subscribers  of  other  denomina- 
tions who  agreed  to  the  alteration,  and  Mr.  Macnlister 
spoke  to  nit!  about  it,  ns  to  the  last  approving  of  the 
alteration  and  acknowledging  its  necessity. 

8172.  Lord  J nslice  F itzGibbon. — What  alteration  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — In  patting  it  under  a Church 

clergyman. 

8173.  Dr.  Traill. — How  long  is  it  managed  by 
youl 

Rev.  Mr.  Cane. — Fifteen  years.  It  never  was 
- managed  by  anybody  but  a Ckuroh  clergyman  since 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Herbert. 

8174.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Why  would  you 
not  let  the  Presbyterians  have  religious  instruction  1 

Mr.  Jennings. — It  would  be  certain  to  lead  to  con- 
fusion, and  we  hold  that  to  do  so  would  be  contrary 
to  the  will  and  scheme. 

Rev.  Mr.  C"rre. — I oan  testify  that  Robert 
Macnlister  was  the  most  earnest  to  put  it  entirely  in 
my  control.  lie  urged  it,  and  it  was  liis  wish  that 
his  family  should  not  have  trouble  after  his  doath. 
We  have  testimony  of  his  wishes. 

8175.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do'  you 
propose  as  the  governing  body!  It  cannot  go  on 
as  it  is,  in  tlio  present  condition  of  the  trusteeship. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — We  were  going  to  got  changes 
made. 

817C.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  changes 
do  yon  propose  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — We  wish  to  have  the  governing 
body  elected  according  to  the  Chancery  scheme.  I 
think  that  was  a proper  one.  We  only  want  to  get 
some  changes  in  order  that  those  who  do  not  attend 
might  be  retired. 

8177.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  Chan- 
cery scheme  lias  not  worked  at  all  well. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — I would  not  liko  to  put  those 
oot  who  did  not  attend.  We  did  not  know  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  case. 

8178.  Lord  Justice  'FitzGibbon. — Oue  of  the 
tnistees,  and  the  legal  owner  of  the  property,  is  living 
in  England. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — That  was  in  consequence  of  death. 

8179.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Look  at  your 
minute  book,  and  you  will  see  that  for  nine  years,  from 
1872  to  1881,  the  governors  never  mot;  the  funds 
were  left  in  the  treasurer’s  hands ; in  1881  ho  returned 
the  income  as  not  having  been  equal  to  the  expendi- 
ture, and  claimed  a balance  as  due  to  him. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Since  my  time  of  acting  on  tbe 
committee  we  have  regular  work,  and  I attend  every 
week  to  the  schools. 

8180.  Dr.  Tbaill. — What  were  the  nnmes  of  the 
managing  committee  at  the  time  of  the  Chancery 
scheme  1 

R«v.  Mr.  Carre. — That  was  before  my  time. 

8181.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Were  they  Churchmen  or 

xresbyteriaus  7 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — There  was  one  Presbyterian  in 
my  time. 

8182.  Dr.  Traill. — Master  Litton’s  committee 
consisted  of  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Mre.  Herbert, 


tbe  trustees  of  the  lease,  and  tbe  existing  managing 
committee,  out  of  whom  were  to  be  se’ected  the  whole 
number  of  nine. 

8183.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  December 
27,  1872,  trustees  of  the  school  fund  were  appointed. 
There  was  no  meeting  from  that  date  until  October 
25,  1SSI,  On  tbe  11th  July,  1882,  you  called  on 
yoiu-  treasurer  to  supply  you  with  a statement  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  in  each  year  since  he 
became  treasurer.  In  September,  1882j  he  intimated 
to  you  that  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  make  out  the 
accounts,  and  the  audited  account;  was  not  presented 
until  September,  1 SS3.  From  1883  till  1885  there 
was  no  meeting,  and  then,  when  the  trustees  were 
thinking  of  taking  proceedings  in  Chancery  for  an 
alteration  of  tlio  scheme,  on  April  1,  1S85,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  dividend,  rent,  and  balance  in  the 
treasurer’s  hands  should  be  lodged  in  bank  in  the 
names  of  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Carre,  and  all 
accounts  paid  by  cheques  drawn  by  them. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — We  worked  as  much  os  wo  could, 
and  we  wanted  to  get  from  you  wLat  we  wanted 
from  the  Vice-Chancellor — that  was  power  to  retire 
the  old  committee  men  who  would  not  attend ; we 
took  advice  and  tiled  to  get  them  out,  but  we  had  not 
the  power. 

8184.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  the 
power  now,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  know  liow  you 
propose  to  appoint  the  govemiug  body  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — We  want  io  Lave  them  elected 
year  by  year  by  subscribers,  if  there  are  any. 

8185.  Luld  Justice  FitzGiblon. — The  subscrip- 
tions amount  to  a very  small  sum.  You  Lave  now 
no  sufficient  constituency  of  subscribers.  You  must 
get  somebody  to  take  ebu'-ge  of  tbe  property. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — W e want  somebody  to  rake  charge 
of  it. 

8186.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Whom  would 
you  say  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — If  I bad  room  for  them  I would 
wish  a committee  of  the  people  who  have  been  work- 
ing there 

8187.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  should 
be  some  otkeis,  besides  the  prerent  committee.  There 
are  people  in  your  neighbourhood  willing  to  take  an 
interest  iu  the  institution.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  for 
iustauoe,  the  rector  of  the  palish,  is  willing  to  take 
an  iuturest  iu  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — We  have  no  room  to  put  them  on 
now.  When  wo  got  the  first  notice  from  yon  our 
alarm  was  that  we  had  thirteen  on  the  committee. 
When  we  got  the  Chancery  scheme,  we  found  that 
we  had  more  than  we  had  aright  to.  There  are  plenty , 

I believe,  wbo  aro  willing  to  act. 

8188.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Black  wants 
to  retire,  but  we  cannot  let  him  out,  ns  he  is  a trustee 
of  the  money,  until  the  accounts  are  audited. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — We  want  to  have  another  trustee. 

8189.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  obvious 
that  there  must  be  some  independent  authority  to  look 
after  the  place,  and  not  lose  sight  of  it  for  nine  or  ten 
years. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cane. — It  has  been  working  well  educa- 
tionally. 

8190.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —It  was  working 
without  any  meetings  being  held,  or  any  accounts 
being  rendered,  with  the  funds  in  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  treasurer,  for  nine  years,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  gam'd  against  that  occurring  again. 

Rev.  Mr. ' Can-re. — The  interest  of  the  fund  was 
expended  on  the  schools.  When  the  boys’  school  wes 
closed  wo  were  in  debt  to  the  treasurer.  We  want 
the  power  from  you  of  appointing  trustees  without 
the  exponse  of  going  to  Chancery.  We  would  wish, 
also,  a yearly  election  of  committee  which  would  put 
over  us  one  body  as  intended  by  the  testatrix.  The 
fabric  at  present  is  condemned.  The  architect  has 
looked  at  it,  and,  on  inspection,  he  says  it  is  not 
worth  spending  money  on. 


Jim.  \?j  isss. 
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jcm.  10, 1888.  8 1 91.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — How  many  Prea- 

byteriaus  are  there  in  the  parish  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Garre. — Not  many  now. 

8192.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many 
Chni’ch  people  are  there 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — There  are  a good  many. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fait. — There  are  a large  number  of  Pres- 
byterians in  the  parish. 

8193.  Dr.  Traill. — In  what  parish  is  the  Female 
Penitentiary  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Garre. — In  St.  George’s.  The  children 
come  from  different  parishes. 

8194.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  they  come 
from  the  country  districts  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Some. 

8195.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Dr.  Tait  says  that 
some  of  those  attending  the  school  are  the  children  of 
Presbyterian  warders  in  Mountjoy  Prison  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Garre. — A few  may  be. 

8196.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  he  says 
he  regularly  visits  the  school. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Never;  he  may  have  done  so 
once  or  so. 

8197.  Mi\  Shaw. — He  says  he  visits  the  school 
very  frequently. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — I would  like  to  know  how  often. 

8198.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  he  record 
his  visits  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — He  did,  once.  He  went  to  see 
the  little  Finlays,  with  whom  he  lodges,  who  are 
Presbyterians. 

8199.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
propose  as  to  the  Governing  body  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Garre. — To  have  room  to  put  on  a proper 
committee. 

8200.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  give 
you  any  room  you  want. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — No  ; the  room  is  filled  up.  We 
have  on  it  Dr.  Ferguson  and  a gentleman  named 
Norman.  We  have  asked  them  would  they  retire, 
and  they  gave  no  answer,  and  we  were  in  a 
difficulty  then.  We  could  supply  a committee  from 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  place,  if  they  were 
elected  annually. 

8201.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — By  whom  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Garre. — By  those  who  aro  interested  in 
the  school. 

8202.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Do  you  mean  sub- 
scribers 1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre . — Yes,  and  others  interested  in  the 
school. 

S203.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  April  1, 
1885  at  a meeting  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Carre,  the  members  present  agreed  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  boys’  school,  as  the  funds  were  in- 
sufficient to  pay  a master,  and  proposals  for  alteration 
in  the  schoolkouse  were  discussed,  but  no  further  pro- 
ceedings wore  taken  to  settle  the  matter. 

Mr.  Jenings. — Your  Commission  stopped  us. 

Rev.  Mr.  Garre. — Wo  had  a draft  petition  pre- 
pared for  Chancery.  I have  the  documents  at  home, 
and  if  I had  thought  of  it  I could  have  brought  them. 

Mr.  Jenings. — The  law  is  very  slow.  We  could 
not  have  got  the  school  into  the  state  of  efficiency  it 
is  if  we  had  not  been  careful.  We  are  most  anxious 
to  maintain  it  in  a state  of  efficiency. 

8204.  Lovd  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  first  thing 
is  to  Bee  who  is  to  look  after  it. 

Rev.  Mi\  Garre. — Mr.  Macalister  wished  us  to  look 
after  it.  Delay  arose  because  a solicitor  got  his  •docu- 
ments, and  would  not  give  them  up. 

8205.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  they  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the  trust  1 

. Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — I don’t  know. 

8206.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  got 
up  your  documents  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre.  — Mr.  Macalister  died  in  the  mean- 
time. 

8207.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  was  the  last 
surviving  trustee  t 


Rev.  Mr.  Carre.— Yes ; he  is  only  a short  time 
dead. 

8208.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  first  thin? 
is  to  create  by  the  scheme  some  representative  and 
efficient  body  to  look  after  the  place. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cclrre. — Mr.  Macalister’s  wish  was  that 
it  should  be  taken  up  by  my  congregation. 

8209.  Professor  Dougherty. — There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  not  worked  as  well  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Jenings. — We  maintain  that  it  has  been  well 
looked  after. 

Rev.  Mr.  Garre. — We  did  the  best  we  could. 

8210.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  the  60  children 
members  of  your  congregation  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Yes. 

8211.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  there  any  other 
Church  children  there  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Cam. — No  ; Mr.  Macalister  said  so  long 
as  the  school  was  in  my  name  and  the  children  were 
of  my  own  congregation,  the  congregation  would  give 
it  help.  At  his  suggestion  we  formed  a sub-com- 
mittee, and  collected  money  to  enlarge  and  re-fit  the 
place. 

8212.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  a district 
assigned  to  your  church.  1 

Rov.  Mr.  Garre. — No ; it  is  a congregation,  We- 
could  elect  a committee  at  the  Y estry. 

8213.  Lovd  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  the  children 
come  from  Grangegorman  or  St.  George’s  parishes  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Half  and  half. 

8214.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  the  Presby- 
terians disappeared  altogether  from  the  committee  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. — I made  inquiry  about  the 
matter,  and  a near  relative  of  the  trustee’s  said  that 
they  were  subjected  to  such  annoyances  that  in  fact 
they  were  practically  elbowed  out  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Jenings. — Mr.  Macalister  was  the  only  Presby- 
terian I met  on  the  committee,  and  he  worked  to  the 
last  most  cordially. 

8215.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  the  Presbyterians  wish  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  school  1 

Rev.  Mi'.  Carre. — Mr.  Macalister  never  gave  a hint 
of  the  kind.  His  earnest  wish  was  that  I should 
succeed  Mm  as  trustee  of  the  fabric.  That  was  the 
dying  wi3h  of  Robert  Macalister,  the  oldest  friend  of 
the  cause,  and  his  son,  a representative,  wrote  con- 
senting to  facilitate  our  carrying  out  the  projects  we 
had  entered  on  with  his  father's  approval. 

8216.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Shaw  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — We  are  satisfied  with  the  proposed 
governing  body.  We  say  that  the  school  was  clearly 
founded  as  a common  school  for  Protestants,  and 
maintained  by  subscriptions  of  Protestants  of  all 
denominations,  and  that  the  trust  deed  was  made  to 
Presbyterians,  or  at  least  there  were  Presbyterians 
named  in  the  trust  deed  at  first,  and  the  majority  of 
them  were  Presbyterians,  and  we  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  a representation. 

8217.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  that  the  trustees- 
of  so  large  a fund  as  Mrs.  Herbert’s  should  stand  on 
an  equality  with  the  trustees  of  a site  and  a dilapidated 
building1! 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  school  was  formerly  earned  on 
under  joint  management. 

8218.  Dr.  Tbailt,.— Mrs.  Herbert  left  it  under  the 
control  of  two  Church  clergymen. 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  was  to  be  a school  conducted  on 
non-sectarian  principles.  _ 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — Originally,  but  it  is  now  de- 
nominational by  the  will.  . . 

8219.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  the  original 
foundation,  and  in  the  will,  and  in  the  scheme  there 
is  a provision  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  wliiuh  Koman 
Catholics  will  not  accept,  but  which  all  denominations 
of  Protestants  ore  satisfied  to  receive.  The  will  an 
the  scheme  and  the  original  foundation  all  show,  an  ^ 
the  practice  of  the  school,  too,  shows,  that  it  is  no  ex- 
clusively for  the  Church  of  Ireland.  We  must  try 
give  representation  to  both  Presbyterians  and 
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people.  We  do  not  think  of  making  the  representa- 
tion equaL  We  propose  to  give  two  representatives 
to  the  Church  and  two  to  the  Presbyterians,  that  all 
members  of  the  existing  committee  who  really  attend 
shall  be  on  the  first  governing  body,  and  that  after- 
wards governors  shall  be  elected  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  school,  if  there  are  any.  If  not,  then  the  Diocesan 
Council  and  the  Presbytery  may  elect. 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — As  to  the  population  I 
know  that  there  are  a good  number  of  Presbyterian 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a school  of  that 
kind  would  suit,  .and  I believe  that  we  would  contri- 
bute to  the  success  of  the  school  if  we  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

8220.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  propose  at 
first  to  have  eight  on  the  committee  —six  of  the  Church 
and  two  Presbyterians,  and  that  the  subscribers,  if 
they  bring  in  money,  shall  continue  to  elect  represen- 
tatives. If  either  the  Church  or  the  Presbyterians 
bring  in  all  the  money  it  ought  to  make  the  represen- 
tation different.  If  all  work  together  you  will  have 
omo  of  each.  I cannot  see  that  it  is  an  unfair  pro- 
posal. 

Rev.  Mr.  Garre. — That  possibly  gives  the  power 
to  others  against  me. 

8221.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  subscribers 
will  elect  whom  they  please. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — But  it  gives  a power  to  the 
Presbyterians. 

8222.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  are  only 
two  representatives  from  each  denominational  body— 
the  Diocesan  Council  and  the  Presbytery.  "We  hope 
they  will  stir  up  the  existing  governors,  whose  minute 
books  show  that  although  they  may  have  had  the  best 
intentions  they  have  not  done  ns  much  as  they  ought. 

Rev.  Mr.  Garre. — The  draft  scheme  makes  it 
possible  that  Presbyterians  and  others  by  a majority 
of  subscribers  might  fill  all  the  elective  places  with 
their  own  men.  Or,  if  there  were  no  election,  it 
gives  the  power  to  the  Presbytery  to  elect  half  the 
Board.  My  school  would  be  in  a different  position, 
for  I call  it  mine  for  the  last  15  years. 

8223.  Professor  Dougherty. — Why  was  that  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — You  will  have  persons  brought 

in  having  no  interest  in  the  place  at  all.  Besides 
there  would  be  conflicting  interests  if  the  parish  and 
the  Presbytery  were  represented  on  the  governing 
body,  which  would  prejudicially  affect  my  school.  On 
the  one  side  there  would  be  a drawing  by  the  Pres- 
byterians, who  have  a large  school  in  Hardwicke- 
street.  There  also  would  be  a strong  interest  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George’s  on  behalf  of  the  parish  schools. 

8224.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  is  religious 
instruction  given  to  the  Presbyterian  children  attend- 
ing the  school  2 

Rev.  Dr.  Tail. — I think  they  have  received  no 
religious  instruction,  save,  I suppose,  from  the  Bible. 

I suppose  Mr.  Carre  docs  not  teach  them  the  Catechism. 
We  have  a number  of  Presbyterian  children  attend- 
ing the  schools — six  in  all.  I attend  frequently  there. 
There  are  six  of  the  children,  I am  sure,  going  there 
who  are  Presbyterians.  There  are  other  children  there 
of  mixed  marriages,  largely  composed  of  families  of 
warders  in  Mountjoy  Prison.  I do  duty  for  my  senior 
minister  weekly  there,  and  know  the  warders.  The 
children  in  that  school  come  to  my  Sabbath  School.  I 
gstthem  to  come  to  my  Sabbath  School  in  Abbey-street. 

I frequently  call  to  them  in  the  day  school,  and  look 
after  them,  to  show  that  1 am  looking  after  their 
interests.  I have  asked  the  teochor  there,  who  is  an 
elderly  lady,  did  she  know  the  number  of  Presby- 
terian children  there,  and  she  said  “ No."  She  does 
not  enter  the  religious  denominations.  The  last  day 
i was  there  there  were  25  children  present,  and 
there  were  six  Presbyterians  amongst  those.  The 
school  is  in  a dilapidated  state.  We  have,  I would 
“Vi  8eventy  Presbyterian  children  in  the  district  who 


pass  that  school  and  go  to  the  Hardwicke-street 
School,  for  the  people  look  upon  it  as  a better  school. 
I give  religious  instruction  in  Hardwicke-street. 

8225.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  the  children  pass  the  other 
school  ? — Yes. 

8226.  And  come  from  a district  beyond  it  1 — Yes. 

8227.  Is  that  from  Grangegorman  parish  ? — Yes. 

8228.  Aren’t  there  only  63  Presbyterians  in  Grange- 
gorman  parish  i — There  are  a great  many  more. 

8229.  That  is  the  census  return  £— We  have  a 
large  number  of  Presbyterian  families  located  in  that 
district ; and  at  the  present  moment  I dare  say  I have 
50  Presbyterians  coming  from  a radius  of  from  one- 
eighth  to  a quarter  of  a mile — taking  that  school  aa 
the  centre — 50  Presbyterian  children  coming  to  the 
Sabbath  School  in  Abbey-street. 

8230.  Where  are  they  educated  on  week  days  1 — In 
Hardwicke-street,  for  they  like  it  better. 

8231.  Would  you  wish  them  to  cease  going  there, 
and  to  go  to  this  school? — If  this  school  were  more 
efficient,  I dare  say  that  the  parents  would  send  them 
to  the  nearest. 

8232.  Is  the  Hardwicke-street  School  one  of  the  best 
in  Dublin  ? — It  is. 

8233.  And  would  you  recommend  your  people  to 
send  their  children  to  this  other  school? — Yes,  if  the 
school  were  raised  to  a proper  efficiency. 

8234.  Could  you  raise  the  school  to  such  efficiency 
ns  to  induce  the  children  to  leave  Hardwicke-street 
School  and  go  to  this  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

S235.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mrs.  Herbert 
gave  a sum  of  about  £4,000  to  have  a Protestant 
muster  and  a Protestant  mistress,  and  one  of  the 
schools  is  closed.  Nobody  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  work  that  this  endowment  is  now  doing. 

Dr.  Tu.it. — It  is  impossible  that  the  present  teacher 
could  teach  as  well  as  is  wanted. 

8236.  Lord  Justice  FiTzGitBON  (to  Rev.Mr.  Carre). 
— The  first  thing  to  determine  is  whether  we 
have  jurisdiction.  We  have  ruled  before,  and  rule 
now  again,  that  the  endowment  is  not  exempt  from 
our  jurisdiction,  but  in  re-organizing  it  we  will  observe 
the  intentions  of  the  founders.  We  hold  that  it  is  not 
exclusively  a Church  school.  It  is  not  our  opinion 
that  the  Presbyterians  are  entitled  to  equal  repre- 
sentation, but  they  are  entitled  to  substantial  repre- 
sentation. We  will  give  you  time  to  call  your  com- 
mittee together.  Send  in  any  pro|>oaal  you  wish  for  the 
formation  of  a proper  governing  body  for  the  school, 
you  are  bound  to  provide  for  a Protestant  master  and 
a Protestant  mistress,  for  the  £4,000  is  made  available 
to  keep  not  only  one  mixed  school  under  a female 
teacher,  but  two  schools  under  a master  and  mistress  ; 
and  if  you  can  provide  for  that,  we  will  give  your 
wishes  the  fullest  consideration  we  can.  Dr.  Tait,  has 
been  calling  attention  again  and  again  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  for  the  school,  and  might  he  a use- 
ful governor.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  also 
says  that  the  school  should  not  be  left  as  it  is,  would 
be  a valuable  addition  to  the  governing  body. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — We  have  only  about  £7  0 to  spend 
on  the  school. 

8237.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  an 
attendance  which,  with  the  £4,000,  if  this  school  wero 
put  under  the  National  Board,  would  enable  you  to 
maintain  a first-class  teacher,  you  could  have  two 
schools,  each  under  a salaried  teacher  of  the  first  class, 
if  you  got  an  increase  of  some  10  or  12  pupils. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — You  leave  out  about  the  Peni- 
tentiary. * 

8238.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  testatrix 
gave  money  to  the  clergyman  of  the  Penitentiary,  and 
desired  that  he  should  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
school,  but  that  did  not  make  it  an  exclusive  school. 

8239.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  Catechism  and 
religious  formularies  were  excluded. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


Jim.  io,  isos. 
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PUBLIC  SITTING— SATURDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1888. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Commission. 

Present ; — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Judicial 
Commissioners;  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty  ma. 
Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  War.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  jun 
were  in  attendance.  


air.  Georgo 
Smith. 


LAUREL  HILL  SCHOOL,  KILLO  WEN— OBJECTIONS. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Croolcshank  Brothers  and  Leech,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Kyle. 

8240.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  objection, 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kyle  is  a very  small  matter.  What 
do  you  wish  to  say  about  it  1 

Mr.  Smith. — Well,  my  lord,  we  have  given  in  a 
notice  of  objection  to  the  draft  scheme  on  tie  part  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Kyle.  What  he  says  is  that  tho 
account  was  made  out  from  a document  which  appears 


to  have  been  since  lost.  The  amount  of  that  account 
is  £232  12s.  Id.,  and  he  says  that  as  far  as  £G6  12s. 
lOcf.  is  concerned,  he  should  not  be  charged  with  it 
because  it  was  for  arrears  which  accrued  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  predecessor1,  Henry  Kyle.  He  there- 
fore considers  that  ho  is  not  responsible  for  that  sum. 
Besides  that,  ho  considers  chut  there  should  be  a quali- 
fication put  in  after  tho  paragraph  wliich  states  that 
‘‘after  payment  of  all  expenses  and  outgoings,  the 
further  sum  of  .£165  19s.  9 d.,  accrued  due  on  account 
of  the  said  rent-charge  of  £50  during  the  time  the 
school  was  closed  as  aforesaid  after  the  death  of  tho 
said  Henry  Kyle,  and  up  to  and  for  December  Slut 
1886,  and  the  said  sums  of  £60  12s.  10J.  and  £165 
19s.  9 d.,  making  together  tho  sum  of  £232  12s.  Id., 
remain  due,  owing,  and  charged  upon  tho  said  lands  of 
Tullyvannah,  on  account  of  the  said  rout-charge  to 
December  31sfc,  188G."  Ho  disputes  any  personal 
liability  in  respect  thereof. 

8241.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Ho  is  not  person- 
ally liable,  but  he  is  in  possession  of  the  property  on 
wliich  tho  money  is  duo,  and  it  can  bo  levied  from  him. 
He  can  bo  made  defendant  in  a Chancery  suit  as  trustee 
of  the  property.  Whatever  is  his  position,  die  land  is 
liable  to  the  rent-charge,  so  that  t am  afraid  that  his 
personal  liability,  distinct  from  bus  position  as  trustee, 
would  not  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Smith. — No  doubt  tbe  lands  am  liable. 

8242.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  lauds  are  worth  more  than  tho  £50  a 
year.  Wo  do  not  want  to  malco  him  pay  anything  that 
lie  is  not  actually  liable  to  pay  ; but  it  is  quite  plain 
that  it  is  for  his  interest,  as  well  as  being  our  duty, 
not  to  leave  the  matter  open  to  a suit  by  the 
Attorney-General. 

8243.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — When  did  Henry 
Kyle  die  1 

Mr.  Smith. — He  died  in  1 876.  The  estate  of  Henry 
Kyle  has  been  long  since  administered. 

8244.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — But,  as  I under- 
stand, the  present  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Kyle, 
went  into  possession  on  Henry  Kyle’s  death,  and  he 
received  and  spent  a considerable  amount  of  money 
since  on  the  school.  Let  him  bring  in  a running 
account  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Smith. — You  see  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
vagueness  about  his  liability  for  that  £66  12s.  10c?. 

8245.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
account  of  what  he  spent  last  year,  for  this  account 
stops  at  the  year  3 886 1 You  frame  it  so  that  he 
would  appear  to  owe  only  £16  odd. 

Mr.  Smith.— That  was  when  we  were  relying  on  the 
Statute  of  Limitations. 

8246.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon But  the  Statute 

of  Limitations  would  not  apply  to  the  last  six  years. 
In  the  return  which  is  given  here  to  the  end  of  the 
last  quarter  of  1 886,  lie  says  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  as 
to  how  many  years  tho  school  wub  closed.  £15  9a  9rf. 


is  statod  as  the  only  portion  of  rent-charge  remain- 
ing unpaid  within  the  last  six  years.  Here  is  your 
letter  : — “ On  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Kyle,*  we 
object  to  the  proposed  draft  scheme,  inasmuch  as  it 
holds  him  liable  for  tbe  sum  that  appeared  duo  before 
1882,  whereas  £15  9s.  9 d.  is  tho  only  portion  of  the 
rent-cliai'go  remaining  unpaid  withiu  the  six  years  last 
specified,  and  as  to  the  rest,  if  any,  Mr.  Kyle  does 
not  admit  any  sum  to  be  due  beyond  the  sum  of 
£15  9s.  9cL’’ 

Mr.  Smith I do  not  think  we  can  go  on  the  Statute 

of  Limitations. 

8247.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
consider  would  bo  the  proper  thing  to  do  1 

Mr.  Smith. — After  the  words,  “The  said  sums  of £66 
12s.  IOcL  and  £165  19s.  9cL,  making  together  the  sum 
of  £232  12s.  Id.,"  I was  about  to  add,  “but  he  dis- 
putes any  personal  liability  in  respect  thereof ; part  of 
it  consists  of  £GG  12s.  lOtL  from  arrears  which  accrued 
in  tho  lifetime  of  tho  said  Homy  Kyle,  preclacessor  of 
the  said  Rev.  Robert  Kyle,  and  the  said  £66  12s.  10d. 
is  not  now  recoverable  ns  portion  of  the  said  sum  of 
£232  12s.  7 rf.” 

8248.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  no  use 
in  putting  in  a recital  that  the  thing  is  in  dispute.  We 
might  put  in  the  £66  12s.  10d.,  as  now  chargeable  on 
the  estates. 

8249.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Are  there  any  vouchera 
for  the  payments  that  are  detailed  in  the  account 
sent  in  hero  1 

Mr.  Smith. — I have  nothing  beyond  that  letter. 

8250.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  is  the  executor  of  Henry 
Kyle  1 

Mr.  Smith. — His  son.  He  took  the  properly 
absolutely. 

8251.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  you  prepared  to 
make  an  offer  of  payment  ? 

Mr.  Smith. — No.  I know  Mr.  Kyle’s  circumstances 
at  present.  His  property  is  about  to  be  sold. 

8252.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  the  time  to  get  the 


money. 

Mr.  Smith. — Tullyvannah  is  not  to  be  sold. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — If  some  settlement,  ia  not 
made  lie  will  have  a receiver  appointed  over  his  head. 

8253.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  the  Board  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  are  put  in  mo- 
tion they  would  he  bound  to  proceed  against  him 
for  the  payment  of  this  money.  The  sum  is  small 
enough  to  proceed  against  him  in  the  Quarter  Sessions 
Court,  but  ho  is  bound  to  pay  in  any  case.  There  w 
here  a statement  of  accounts  from  1878  to  1886,  an 
showing  a balance  due  of  £66  12s.  10 d.  at  the  death 
of  Henry  Kyle.  Is  this  the  only  account  you  have? 

Mr.  Ellis , Secretary. — That  is  all. 

8254.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— If  you  give  “ 
such  an  account  as  that  for  last  year  we  can  se 


the  whole  thing  for  him.  , * . _ 

8255.  Dr.  Traill— What  are  the  assets  left  »y 


the  late  Henry  Kyle  1 
Mr.  Smith. — That  I do  not  know. 

8256.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  there  a c 

Mr.  Smith. — I do  not  know.  •»« 

8257.  Dr.  Traill— Who  has  the  probate  °f  7“ 

Mr.  Smith. — I have  not  the  probate  here.  J-™ 

say  it  is  in  Coleraine. 
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8253.  Dr.  Traill. — As  executor  he  is  hound  to 
account  for  the  assets  of  his  father.  If  all  the  assets 
are  distributed  it  is  hard  to  ask  him  to  pay  up.  The 
son  being  the  executor  it  is  hard  to  ask  him  to  account 
for  the  assets  of  his  father  if  no  balance  thereof  re- 
mained over. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  not  made  a per- 
sonal debt  in  any  way.  He  has  the  estate.  This  is 
one  of  the  charges  on  the  estate. 

8259.  Dr.  Traill. — "What  is  the  rental  of  Tully- 
vannali  1 

Mr.  Smith. — I do  not  know. 

8260.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  Robert  Kyle 
the  personal  representative  of  his  father  ? 

Mr.  Smith. — He  is  his  eldest  son  and  executor.  He 
is  the  appointee  of  the  lands. 

8261.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Look  at  this  account. 
Take  the  item  December  1st.  Income : paid  manager 
£50.  What  does  ho  mean  by  that  1 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  puts  down  the 
whole  income  as  paid  to  himself,  and  he  takes  credit 
for  it  as  expenditure. 

8262.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Ho  only  puts  £4 
spent  on  the  house. 

Dr.  Traill. — But  there  is  £10  laid  one  on  the 
house.  He  intends  that  account  to  be  between  the 
estate  and  the  manager.  The  manager  is  to  account 
far  each  £51). 

8263.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  the  in- 
come for  the  year  1885.  In  this  account  he  puts  it 
down — Manager,  £50 ; but  when  he  comes  to  show 
how  it  was  spent  there  was  only  £47  15s.  the  last 
year. 

Dr.  Traill. — That  is  the  account  between  the 
estate  and  the  manager,  and  is  correct  as  between  the 
manager  and  the  estate.  It  proceeds  then  to  account 
for  the  expenditure. 

8264.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Has  he  sent  in  an 
account  for  each  year  1 

Air.  Smith. — No. 

8265.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  there  be 
any  possibility  of  giving  us  any  sort  of  an  account 
within  a reasonable  time  that  we  could  act  on — say 
within  a week. 

Air.  Smith. — Mr.  Kyle  is  over  in  England. 

8266.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — We  have  written 
to  him  frequently,  and  we  have  only  got  those  docu- 
ments from  him. 

Mr.  Smith.  —My  last  instruction  was  merely  to 
protest  against  making  him  personally  liable.  This 


is  the  letter  I received  : — “ Messrs.  Orookshank, 
Brothers,  and  Leech. — I send  you  the  draft  scheme 
which  will  be  finally  settled  on  Saturday.  There  is 
nothing  but  a final  protest  aguinst  making  mo  per 
sonally  liable  for  the  arrears.” 

8267.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  satisfied 
except  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Smith. — I certainly,  sir,  would  press  on  you  to 
give  us  credit  for  £66  12s.  1(M 

8268.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  we  might 
take  the  £66  12s.  1(M  off,  and  treat  it  as  irrecover- 
able. We  do  not  want  to  be  bard  on  him  if  he  admits 
the  liability  of  the  lands  to  the  residue. 

Mr.  Smith. — He  must  admit  that. 

8269.  Dr.  Traill. — If  he  paid  up  the  £165  19s.  9 d. 
the  other  sum  might  be  stnick  out.  Strike  off  the 
£66  12s.  lOd.  on  condition  that  the  other  is  paid  up. 

Mr.  Smith. — I am  almost  sure  he  will  agree  to  that. 

8270.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  if  we 
let  him  off  the  £66  12s.  1(M,,  he  ought  to  pay 
the  residue  at  once.  Give  us  an  account  to  December, 
1887,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  admits  the  balance 
and  undertakes  to  pay  it  we  will  let  him  off  that 
£66  12s.  1<M 

Mr.  Smith. — Give  him  a reasonable  time,  say  six 
months. 

8271.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  will  have 
the  six  months  in  the  ordinary  course  ; this  is  but  a 
draft  scheme. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — If  he  gets  off  this  money  and 
gets  the  six  mouths,  he  must  understand  that  he  is 
to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  six  months. 

Dr.  Traill. — If  this  is  to  be  litigated  afterwards, 
the  new  Governing  Body  will  claim  the  whole  amount. 

8272.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  give 
him  a month  from  the  time  that  the  scheme  becomes 
law  to  pay  the  money  due  to  the  new  Governing  Body, 
so  that  therefore  he  will  not  have  to  pay  until  next 
August.  Send  us  a regular  admission  from  yourself 
that  the  amount  due  to  the  31st  December,  1887,  is  so 
much,  calculated  on  the  basis  that  we  let  him  off'  that 
£66  12s.  1(M  That  will  relieve  him  from  a suit  in 
Chancery  anti  all  liability,  and  will  settle  the  matter. 
Wo  would  like  to  liavo  the  account,  like  this  of  the  year 
1885,  for  1887.  Toll  him  that  we  are  actually  ready 
to  sigu  this  scheme  now,  and  will  probably  sign  it 
within  a week,  and  that  we  will  put  him  in  for  the 
whole  liability  if  he  does  not  answer  satisfactorily 
before  then. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 


Jan.  98, 1888. 

Mr.  George 
Smith. 


PUBLIC  SITTING — THURSDAY,  MARCH  26.  1888. 

At  the  Ranelagh  Institution,  Athlone. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.  ; Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  introductory  statement. 

THE  RANELAGH  INSTITUTION,  ATHLONE. 


Robert  Haile , B.A.,  Head  Master,  examined. 


8273.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the  Head 
Master  of  this  School  1— Yes. 

8274.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  1— Since 
1877.  I did  not  enter  the  school  until  January,  1878. 

8275.  Whom  did  yon  succeed  ? — Mr.  M'Namara. 

. °27(5.  When  you  came,  what  number  of  boys  were 
ui  the  school  1 — From  30  to  40.  About  half-a-dozeu 
day  boys,  the  others  boarders. 

Li  1880,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  inquiry, 
07  boys  were  in  the  School?— Yes. 

many  are  there  now  1 — 93. 

82(9.  Has  the  increase  been  gradual? — It  was 
gradual  ° 


Air.  Baile  handed  in  the  following  table  showing  the  Mr  Robert 
attendance  at  the  school : — Dalle,  b.a. 


- 

Foundation. 

Boirdon. 

D»r. 

Total. 

1878,  . . 

15 

31 

12 

68 

187D,  . 

16 

63 

1880,  . 

15 

19 

1681,  . 

15 

52 

21 

88 

1682,  . 

15 

108 

1883,  . 

15 

33 

111 

1884,  . 

15 

36 

27 

106 

1885,  . 

15 

30 

113 

1886,  . 

15 

31 

115 

1887,  . 

16 

35 

UT 

2 T 2 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Marcti  IS,  1888. 

Mr  Robert 
Haile,  D.A. 


8280.  Loiil  Justice  FitzGibbok. — That  is  the  num- 
ber of  individual  boys  attending  at  any  time  during 
the  year? — -Yes. 

8280a.  What  is  the  actual  attendance! — It  has 
varied  from  between  91  and  100. 

8281.  How  many  are  here  now! — 65  boarders  and 
29  day  boys  on  the  roll. 

8282.  To  what  class  do  they  belong? — To  the  middle 
class  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  I have  53  boys 
within  a radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Athlone,  and  16  or 
17  coming  from  the  neighbouring  counties. 

8283.  Do  any  come  from  Roscommon  ? Yes,  some. 

8284.  How  many  are  from  distant  parts  of  Ireland? 
— Well,  as  to  the  remainder,  I have  1 from  Antrim, 
1 from  Louth,  2 from  Cavan,  1 from  Wicklow,  2 from 
Kerry,  3 or  4 from  the  King’s  County,  2 from  Dublin. 
Thirty-two  are  hall  and  foundation  hoarders,  and  25 
parlour  boarders.  Tho  latter  dine  with  myself. 

8285.  How  many  are  on  the  foundation  ? — Fifteen. 

8286.  Are  those  free  pupils  paid  for  by  the  Society  ? 
—Yes. 

8287.  What  allowance  is  made  for  them? — Ten  pence 
for  each  day  in  the  house. 

8288.  Is  the  number  limited  ? — Yes,  to  15. 

8289.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? — Roscommon, 
Galway,  and  Mayo. 

8290.  How  are  they  admitted? — By  competitive 
examination  held  once  a year,  in  May  or  July. 

8291.  How  many  are  admitted  each  year? — Five 
leave  and  five  come  in. 

8292.  How  long  are  they  kept  here? — They  used 
to  he  kept  four  years  ; now  they  are  kept  only  three 
years. 

8293.  Lord  Justice  Njusn. — How  much  do  you  get 
altogether  for  those  15  boys? — Ten  pence  a day  each 
for  about  40  weeks,  and  £5  a year  for  the  clothing  of 
each  boy. 

8294.  What  competition  is  there  for  admission  ? — 
There  are  generally  20  or  30  hoys  competing  for  those 
five  places. 

8295.  Is  there  any  qualification  required  us  to  the 
position  of  the  persons  whoso  sons  compete?— Yes ; 
certificates  are  signed  by  tho  clergy  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  family. 

8296.  Wliat  arc  tho  religious  denominations  of  the 
boyB  ? — Church  of  Ireland,  79  ; Presbyterians,  3 ; 
Wesleyaus,  4 ; Roman  Catholics,  7.  All  the  boarders 
aro  Church  of  Ireland,  the  others  are  day  boyB. 

8297.  You  never  had  Presbyterians  boarders? — I 
must  take  the  foundation  pupils  as  Church  of  Iro- 


8298.  What  have  you  out  of  the  endowment  ? — A 
salary  of  £100  a year. 

8299.  And  the  school  fees  1 — Yes  ; they  are  left  to 
me.  The  Society  regulates  the  amount  of  tho  foes.  I 
have  an  allowance  of  £50  for  one  assistant  master ; I 
have  four  resident  assistants  and  a visiting  assistant. 

8300.  What  distinctions  have  the  boys  obtained? — 
Exhibitions  and  other  prizes,  including  gold  medals  in 
mathematics.  One  boy  obtained  a gold  medal  at  the 
matriculation  examination  for  the  Royal  University 
last  year. 

8301.  Do  you  send  boys  to  Santry? — Yes,  nearly 
all  the  boys  are  placed  on  the  list  for  Santry.  We 
send  them  up  for  examination. 

8302.  How  far  do  you  go  in  mathematics? — The 
course  includes  trigonometry  and  Euclid.  I have  had 
boys  here  up  to  18  or  19  years  of  age,  but  they  must 
he  under  16  when  they  come,  and  are  between  15  and 
16  generally. 

8303.  What  classical  teaching  do  you  give  ? — We 
teach  them  for  the  entrance  examination  for  Trinity 
College,  for  matriculation  at  the  Royal  University, 
and  for  tho  three  grades  of  the  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions. The  Incorporated  Society  seem  to  object  to  the 
teaching  of  classics,  and  give  mo  no  assistance  in  that 

way- 

8304.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  premises? — 
The  premises  are  very  good. 


8305.  They  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  Society  L_ 

Yes.  1 

8306.  What  land  have  you?— The  institution  » 
supposed  to  stand  on  five  acres. 

8307.  Besides  the  laud  connected  with  the  school 
havo  you  any  other  laud?— Yes;  I rent  about  four 
acres  from  the  Society. 

8308.  What  do  you  pay  for  it?— I think  I pay 
more  than  an  agricultural  rent — three  guineas  an 
acre.  Then  I have  land  from  Mrs.  Pidgeon  at  45j.  an 
acre. 

8309.  Is  that  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the 
Society? — Yes.  Mrs.  Pidgeon  is  a middle  tenant.  I 
pay  her  45s.  an  acre  for  ten  acres  of  grass,  and  I keep 
cows  on  it  for  milk  and  butter ; and  the  boys  have  the 
use  of  it. 

8310.  Then,  in  fact,  that  land  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school? — Yes.  I took  it  for  the  boys 
and  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  school  select. 

831 1.  Lord  J ustice  Naish. —Tell  us  all  the  payments 
you  get  from  the  Society  ?— I have  £240  per  annum 
altogether  from  the  Society  — £100  for  myself, 
£50  for  my  assistant,  and  then  allowances  for  fire 
and  light  and  for  servants. 

8312.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  the  fees  for  the 
foundation  boys  ? — That  is  a negative  quantity.. 

8313.  How  do  you  board  the  boys  ?— I don’t  follow 
the  original  treatment — meat  three  times  a week.  I 
give  them  meat  every  day. 

8314.  Rev.  It.  S.  D.  Campbell. — Could  you  keep  a 
school  on  lOcZ.  per  head  a day? — No. 

8315.  Could  the  boys  be  fairly  treated  on  KM.  a 
day  ? — They  might  if  the  Society  gave  it  for  the  whole 
year  and  did  not  deduct  it  when  the  boya  are  on 
vacation. 

8310.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbost. — Do  you  examine 
the  boys  at  your  competitive  examination  1 — No. 

8317.  Who  examines  them  ? — Generally  some  of  the 
Professors  of  Trinity  College. 

8318.  What  sort  of  examinations  are  they? — Very 
elementary. 

8319.  Whore  do  the  boys  receive  their  education 
before  they  come  here? — In  different  parts  of  the 
dioceses  nf  Tuam,  Elpliin,  and  Meath. 

8320.  Rev.  Jt.  S.  L).  Campbell. — Would  you  think 
it  desirable  to  require  a little  more  English  in  the 
examination  for  admission? — Yes,  certainly.  IVc 
sometimes  get  boys  who  do  not  know  anything 
of  simple  proportion  who  cim  repeat  hundreds  of  lines 
of  Scripture.  Y ery  often  we  don’t  get  the  best  boys, 
Scripture  enters  so  much  into  the  examination. 

8321.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  what  propor- 
tion ? — I think  about  half.  We  havo  a preliminary 
examination  in  Scripture,  and  if  they  don’t  get  half 
marks  for  it  often  tho  best  boys  aro  thrown  out.  1 have 
got  boys  admitted  here  by'  competition  who  did  not 
answer  a single  question  in  arithmetic. 

8322.  Is  the  Society  represented  in  Athlone  or  in 
the  neighbourhood? — Not  that  I am  aware  of,  except 
by  the  catechist. 

8323.  Who  is  the  cateohist? — Mr.  McCIennghan, 
the  incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s. 

8324.  The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Monahan,  p.p.,  v.o., 
Banagher. — I think  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  foundation  the  master  should  be  in  holy 
orders? — 7es. 

8325.  You  are  not  in  holy  orders? — No.  That 
provision  was  never  carried  out. 

8326.  Has  there  ever  been  a master  of  this  school 
in  holy  orders  ? — I think  not. 

8327.  There  never  was  a chapel  erected  hero  J — No. 
I don’t  think  the  Society  would  appoint  a man  in 
holy  orders. 

8328.  Dr.  Traill.— The  idea  of  paying  a catechist 
was  perhaps  intended  to  obviate  the  necessity  or 
appointing  a master  in  holy  orders  ? — Yes. 

8329.  Lord  Justice  Naisii.— Did  the  Society  give 
your  predecessor  a pension  ? — Yes. 

8330.  How  long  was  he  here  ? — Thirty-nine  years. 
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Rev.  George  McClenaghan,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  examined. 


March  35. 1885. 


8331.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter’s,  Athlone  ? — Y es. 

8332.  And  as  such  under  the  Act  of  Parliament 
regulating  this  school  yon  are  the  catechist1?— Yes. 

8333.  You  get  £20  a year  under  the  Act  ?— Yes, 
in  Irish  money. 

8334.  Have  you  any  other  emoluments  for  the  duties 
you  discharge  in  connection  with  the  school? — No. 

8335.  What  duties  do  you  discharge  1 — I catechise 
an  hour  each  week. 

8330.  Have  you  any  other  duties  ? — Yes,  the  Society 
expect  that  I should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  school,  and  should  visit  it  from  time 
to  time. 

8337.  Do  you  visit  the  school  ? — No,  except  when 
I catechise. 

8338.  Do  you  “ visit  ” the  school  at  the  same  time 
that  you  catechise  1 — I walk  through  the  dormitories, 
lavatories,  ifeo. 

8339.  How  often  does  the  Society  visit? — The  depu- 
tation comes  once  a year,  and  there  are  other  occasional 
visits. 

8340.  Have  you  acquainted  yourself  with  tho  work- 
ing of  the  school? — Yes. 

8341.  What  class  of  boys  attend  it? — A middle 
class,  gentlemen’s  sons,  and  the  sons  of  professional 
gentlemen.  The  boarders  in  the  school  are  of  that  class. 

8342.  Dr.  Traill. — You  don’t  mean  the  free  boys  ? 
—No,  not  the  foundation  boys.  The  head  master  has 
already  said  that  a certificate  ought  to  be  given  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  families  of  the  boys  on  the 
foundation. 

8343.  I only  wont  to  guard  against  any  one  sup- 
posing that  tire  sons  of  gentlemen  are  placed  upon  the 
foundation. 

Rev.  Mr.  McGlenaghan. — The  sons  of  gentlemen  are 
boarders  here. 

8344.  Dr.  Traill. — But  still  they  indirectly  get  the 
benefit  of  the  endowment.  What  do  the  boarders  pay  ? 
—Thirty-two  guineas  per  annum. 

8345.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon Do  the  fifteen 

Protestant  boys  on  the  foundation  represent  the  whole 
number  in  need  of  free  education  in  this  locality  ? — I 
think  that  represents  the  number  the  Incorporated 
Society  are  able  to  maintain  from  the  endowment. 

8346.  Is  there  any  other  school  in  Athlone  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  open  to  Protestant  pupils,  giving  the 
same  class  of  education  ? — No. 

8347.  No  private  school  ? — No. 

8348.  Then  this  school  is  the  only  one  available  to 
supply  intermediate  education  for  the  Protestants 
of  the  locality  1 — It  is. 

8349.  Is  there  anything  you  could  suggest  as  to  the 
class  of  education  given  in  the  school  ? — There  is  one 
great  want.  Classics  ought  to  be  recognized  as  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  school.  Classics  are  caught  by 
the  head  master,  without  any  assistance  from  the 
Society.  We  think  that  the  Incorporated  Society 
should  give  assistance  in  teaching  classics. 

8350.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — To  what  extent  are 
classics  taught  in  the  school  ? — The  boys  read  the  course 
for  the  intermediate  examinations  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

8351.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  foundation  boys  taught 
classics  ? — Yes ; they  matriculate  both  for  Trinity 
College  and  for  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Boys  here  have 
passed  with  honors  in  classics. 


8352.  How  many  are  learning  classics  ? Georgs 

Mr.  Baile. — Sixty-one  are  learning  Latin,  32  Greek,  cClennsh:i11 

and  86  are  learning  French. 

8353.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  the  clergy 
or  laity  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  any  representation 
on  the  Incorporated  Society  1 — No. 

8354.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  if  there  were 
any  of  the  clergy  or  laity  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
Society  ? — The  men  in  Dublin  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  lie  working  of  the  schools  and  the  selection  of 
the  scholars.  They  have  a printed  certificate,  which 
each  candidate  must  send  forward  a week  before 
examination,  and  this  certificate  is  signed  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish. 

8355.  Is  there  no  local  body  to  compare  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  different  candidates  ? — No ; the  clergy- 
men testify  to  their  qualifications. 

Mr.  Baile. — The  examiners  don’t  know  where  the 
boys  come  from  till  the  examinations  are  over.  The 
clergyman  of  the  parish  only  certifies  as  to  tho  qualifi- 
cations in  reference  to  circumstances. 

8356.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  there  is  no 
person  to  determine  between  the  needs  of  one  boy 
and  those  of  another  ? — No  ; certainly  not. 

8357.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Ate  you  obliged  to 
send  in  reports  to  the  Society  of  the  working  of  the 
school  ? — I have  never  been  asked,  but  I always  do  so. 

8358.  Has  any  one  on  the  part  of  the  Society  come 
to  see  the  school  in  working  order  recently '? — No 
person  for  the  last  few  years. 

8359.  Professor  Dougiierty. — Do  you  visit  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  inspection? 

1 Fitness. — Yes.  The  Incorporated  Society  under- 
stand that  I should  visit  them.  I understood  that 
that  was  part  of  my  duty.  I represent  the  Incor- 
porated Society. 

8360.  Do  you  send  to  the  Society  any  report  of 
those  visits  ? — No. 

8361.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  some  person 
in  the  locality  who  should  visit  the  school  ? 

Mi-.  Baile. — I should  be  very  glad  that  such  a thing 
did  occur.  • 

Rev.  Mr.  McGlenaghan. — I should  not  object  to  it. 

8362.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  more  efficient 
the  master  is  the  more  we  have  always  found  he 
wished  for  something  of  the  kind. 

8363.  Professor  Dougherty.  —Would  it  be  possible 
in  Athlone  to  find  suitable  persons  to  constitute  a 
local  committee  ? — I have  known  schools  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  in  reference  to  which  a local  com- 
mittee mot  once  a month — it  was  in  Dundalk,  but 
the  Incorporated  Society  was  so  fully  trusted  that  it 
was  considered  unnecessary. 

3364.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  there  is  too  much 
Scripture  taught  in  these  schools  ? — There  is  not  too 
much  Scripture,  but  I think  there  is  too  little  arith- 
metic. I would  also  be  in  favour  of  boys  learning  a 
little  Euclid. 

8365.  What  are  the  boys  examined  in  besides 
Scripture  ? — Reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  and 
the  geography  of  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three,  practice, 
and  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

8366.  Any  history? — No  history. 

8367.  Do  many  of  the  boys  come  from  National 
schools  ? — A great  many. 


Mr.  Joseph  Vaughan  examined. 


8368.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Colomb,  the  agent  of  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

8369.  What  is  the  income  of  the  estate  which  forms 
the  endowment  of  the  Ronelagh  schools? — About 
£2,000  a year. 

8370.  What  is  it  ? — Tithe-rentcharge  from  certain 
parishes  in  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Galway ; 
house  property  in  the  town  of  Athlone,  and  landed 
properly  in  the  county  Roscommon. 


8371.  Has  Mr.  Colomb  the  management  of  the  Mr.  Joseph 

whole  estate? — Yea.  Vaughan. 

8372.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  the  entire  property 
in  Roscommon  ? — No  j some  of  it  is  in  W estmeath. 

8373.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many 
schools  share  the  endowment  ? — Only  the  two 
Ranelagh  schools,  the  girls’  Bchool  in  RoscommoD, 
and  this. 

8374.  What  is  the  net  income? — About  £1,600. 

There  are  head-rents,  tithe-rentcharges,  and  taxes. 
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8375.  Are  tlie  accounts  of  tlie  Ranelagh  estate  kept 
distinct  from  those  of  the  other  endowments? — Yea. 

8376.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Are  the  payments  for 
the  school  made  by  you? — They  arc  made  by  the 
secretary.  We  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  except  os  to  tho  buildings.  The 
money  is  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  society  in  tho 
Bank  of  Ireland. 

8377.  Dr.  Traill. — The  rents  are  very  low,  I 
believe? — Some  of  them  are  head-rents.  There  was 
a town  lot  which  fell  in  in  18S6.  There  were  nine 


tenancies,  and  one  of  them  was  valuable.  TIipi-p™, 
an  increase  of  £100  then. 

8378.  Is  it  in  contemplation  to  sell  to  the  tenants  1- 
No  ; and  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  tto 
tenants  to  bny. 

8379.  If  the  tenants  went  into  the  Land  Com- 
mission Court  do  you  think  their  rents  would  be 
reduced? — I think  it  is  possible  that  a few  of  the 
rents  would  be  reduced. 

8380.  Are  the  rents  under  the  Government  valua- 
tion?—They  uro  generally  under  tlie  Government 
valuation. 


Very  Rev.  John  F.  T.  Crampton,  Provost  of  Kilmacduagh,  examined. 


8881.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
parish  ? — Aughrim 

8882.  What  distance  is  that  from  Atlilone? — 
Fifteen  miles. 

8383.  In  what  diocese  ? — In  Clonfert. 

8884.  Have  you  hud  foundation  boys  sent  here 
from  your  parish? — Yes,  about  fifty. 

8385.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  parish  ? — 
Since  1845. 

8386.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  school? — 
It  has  given  a great  stimulus  to  the  master,  and  to  the 
mistress  also,  of  my  school. 

8387.  What  sort  of  a school  is  yours? — It  is  a 
parocliial  school. 

8388.  Is  it  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  ? — 
No. 

8389.  How  is  it  maintained? — By  the  Irish  Church 
Missions. 

8390.  Do  they  give  a salary  to  the  teachers  ? — Yes, 
they  give  a salary  to  the  teachers.  The  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress  aro  a married  couple.  They  get 
about  £9  a month. 

8391.  Do  they  get  fees  for  preparing  pupils  for 
llanelagli  school  ? — Nothing,  except  a gratuity  wo  may 
give  them. 

8392.  What  class  of  people  arc  they  whose  children 
attend  your  schools  ? — Generally  they  are  of  a very 
humble  class — poor  tenants  and  people  of  that  kind. 

8393.  How  aro  the  pupils  selected  who  compote  for 
admission  here? — We  prepare  them  and  send  them  up. 

839-4.  Are  they  all  day  pupils  1 — Mostly;  some- 
times we  have  pupils  from  other  parishes ; sometimes 
we  receive  a small  stipend  from  fanners ; sometimes 
pupils  come  from  Ballinasloo. 

8395.  What  distance  are  you  from  Ballinasloe? — 
Three  Irish  miles. 

8396.  What  is  the  course  of  education  at  your 
schools  ? — Arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  a course 
of  Scripture  and  Church  Catechism. 

8397.  Are  the  children  attending  yonr  schools  all 
members  of  your  own  church  ? — Well,  all  who  come 
are  received — no  objection  is  made. 

8398.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  take  in  Roman 
Catholic  children? — Yes,  we  make  no  distinction. 

8399.  How  many  have  you  there  now  ? — I could  not 
exactly  say  at  this  moment.  We  have  a few. 

8400.  Lord  Justioe  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
whole  number  attending  your  schools? — There  are 
about  60  on  the  rolls. 

8401.  Do  all  those  belong  to  tlie  neighbourhood  ? — 
Some  of  them  have  been  sent  to  ua  from  other  places. 

8402.  In  what  proportion? — Sometimes  we  have 
about  80  children  from  other  places. 

8403.  Are  those  included  in  the  60  ? — Yes. 

8404.  Do  they  compete  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  do. 

8405.  Is  your  school  an  orphan  home  ? — The  school 
is  not  a orphan  home,  but  tlie  children  of  the  orphan 
home  are  educated  in  the  school. 

8406.  Where  do  the  children  come  from? — From 
various  quarters. 

8407.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Some  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  I suppose,  oome  from  those  distant  quar- 
ters ? — Yes. 

8408.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  their  quali- 
fication to  come  in  here  is  that  they  come  from  your 
school  ? — Yea ; they  read  the  Scriptures,  and  are 


prepared  in  a course  which  consists  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

8409.  Is  not  this  school  intended  for  the  education 
of  Church  children  ? 

Mr.  Baile. — No  matter  what  they  are,  I take  them 
as  Church  children. 

8410.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  all  those  children 
attend  your  church  ? — (TFidwm) — Yes. 

8411.  Is  this  “ Home  ” a Church  Mission  Society’s 
home  ? — No  : it  is  a private  affair  altogether. 

8412.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  children  when  they 
enter  the  Ranelagh  Schools  ? — Tlie  girls  must  be  under 
13,  and  the  hoys  must  be  under  16. 

8413.  How  long  are  the  girls  retained  at  the  Ros- 
common school  ? — Four  years. 

8414.  Then  they  must  be  under  17  when  they 
leave  ? — Yes. 

8415.  Wliat  is  the  character  of  the  education  they 
receive  ? — Some  are  educated  to  become  teachers. 

8416.  Do  any  of  them  go  to  Celbridge? — Yes. 

8417.  Are  they  about  the  same  class  as  the  boys 
who  come  here  ? — Yea. 

8418.  How  many  children  come  from  your  school 
to  the  Ranelagh  Schools  in  the  year  ? — Sometimes  we 
fail — tho  competition  is  very  sharp.  Sometimes  we 
succeed. 

8419.  About  how  many  in  the  year  do  you  send?— 
On  an  average  about  a couple.  There  have  been  times 
when  wo  took  the  whole  of  the  places,  but  the  compe- 
tition has  increased.  We  did  not  get  in  any  hoy  lost 
year. 

8420.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
with  what  class  of  boys  you  re  compete  ? — They  must 
be  sons  of  poor  persons  not  able  to  pay  for  boarding 
and  education.  We  never  know  who  will  be  agdinst 
us.  Thoy  are  gathered  here  and  there.  Their  names 
are  not  given  until  after  the  examination. 

8421.  Professor  Dougherty. — Who  conducts  the 
Scripture  examination,  whioh  is  considered  of  so  much 
importance  ? — I forget  the  names. 

Mr.  Baile. — Sometimes  Dr.  Stubbs,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
Donagh,  and  Dr.  Walsh. 

6422.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  many  of  the  60 
children  at  your  school  are  Roman  Catholics  ? — Taking 
the  children  of  mixed  marriages  into  account,  I should, 
at  a rough  guess,  say  about  one-third. 

8423.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  said  that 
some  children  come  to  your  parish  to  be  instructed  in 
your  school — do  they  pay  fees  ? — No. 

8424.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  a sine  qua  non  that  the 
candidates  you  send  in  here  are  to  bo  returned  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? — No  ; there  is 
nothing  of  that  kind  required  that  I recollect. 

8425.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  be  entitled  to 
share  in  this  endowment,  they  must  be  Protestant 
boys  ? — I don’t  know. 

8426.  Mr.  Vaughan. — They  must  have  studied 
Scripture. 

8427.  They  attend  your  church  ? — Yes. 

8428.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — It  is  quite  plain  the 
intention  is  to  bring  them  up  as  Protestants  and  to  get 
Roman  Catholic  children  also  to  attend. 

Mr.  Baile. — According  to  the  will,  they  must  be 
Protestants  when  they  are  received  here. 

8429.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.—' What  course  m 
life  do  tho  boys  turn  after-  they  leave  this  school? 
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JIany  boys  who  have  been  in  this  Bchool  have  entered 
the  ministry,  several  have  gone  into  the  Excise,  others 
have  become  tutors  in  vaiious  schools  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  many  have  become  clerks,  and  they 
occupy  various  respectable  positions. 

8430.  An  education  is  given  here  which  enables 
them  to  maintain  themselves  respectably? — Yes. 
Some  have  gone  through  college,  many  are  in  college 
at  present.  A great  many  have  emigrated,  and  are 
doing  well  abroad. 

8431  Could  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  the 
peop'e  of  the  locality  might  have  a voice  in  selecting 
the  right  candidates? — I don’t  see  any  advantage. 
The  present  system  appeal’s  to  me  to  work  admirably. 

8432.  It  works  well  for  some  schools,  but  it  strikes 
me  that  a poor  Protestant  boy  of  Athlone  would 
have  a bad  chance  against  boys  specially  prepared  in 
such  a school  os  yours.  Whereas,  if  any  responsible 
people  of  Athlone  had  a voice  in  it  they  would  be 
likely  to  look  after  their  own  candidates  The 
course  of  examination  I see  is  as  follows : — Old  Testa- 
ment : Deuteronomy  and  Second  Kings ; New  Testament; 
St.  Luke’s  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in 
its  references  to  Genesis  and  Exodus ; the  Church 
Catechism,  and  the  Scriptural  references  showing  its 
doctrine  to  bo  in  conformity  with  the  Word  of  God. 
In  secular  subjects — Reading,  wilting,  rudiments  of 
English  grammar,  geography  of  Europe,  Palestine, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  arithmetic,  as  far  as  the  rule  of 
three  and  practice,  inclusive,  and  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions. 

(To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crompton.) — If  you  exclude  all 
children  who  do  not  pass  in  that  course  would  you 
not  say  that  those  admitted  must  already  have  re- 
ceived a considerable  amount  of  education? — Yes. 

8433.  Professor  Dougherty  (to  witness). — I think 
you  said  the  children  sent  to  the  school  are  drawn 
from  the  poorer  classes  mainly  ? — Witness. — Yea 

8434.  Is  any  assistauce  given  them  by  way  of 
apprentice  fees  when  they  leave  school? — Not  that  1 
know  of. 

8435.  Has  the  apprentice  fund  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  been  discontinued  ? — I don’t  know. 

8436.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  read  the  form  of 
certificate  as  to  the  circumstances  of  candidates  for 
admission,  stating  “ that  the  candidate  was  a suitable 
person  for  admission  to  the  school  ” was  to  be  signed 
by  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  accompanied  by  a 
doctor’s  certificate  that  the  candidate  was  of  sound 
health. 

8437.  The  Rev.  Canon  Monahan. — Would  a cer- 
tificate from  a Roman  Catholic  priest  be  accepted? — I 
think  not.  I could  not  accept  it  except  from  a Pro- 
testant clergyman. 

8438.  Would  the  baptismal  certificate  not  be  re- 
quired?— That  would  be  after  the  election. 

8439.  Have  you  any  certificates  signed  by  a magis- 
trate 1— I have  not.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
baptismal  certificate.  It  is  not  sent  until  after  the 
hoy  is  elected,  but  before  admission  is  given  the  bap- 
tismal certificate  must  be  produced. 

8440.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  Bee  the 
baptismal  certificate  ?—  Yes. 

8441.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  you  got  cer- 
tificates from  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  ? — There  was 
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one  sent  here  last  week  with  a foundation  boy  from  March  20,  1888. 
Castlerea.  The  certificate  was  from  the  parish  priest  „ — 

of  Castlerea.  John  F- 

8442.  And  the  boy  was  registered  as  a Protestant  ^ 

here?— Yes;  he  was  a Protestant  some  time  before 

he  came  to  me. 

8443.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon  (reading  from  one 
of  the  rules) — •“  The  certificate  of  birth  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary,  73,  Harcourt-street.”  Am  I 
right  in  taking  it  that  the  only  evidence  required  here 
is,  that  the  boy  presents  himself  as  a Protestant,  and 
produces  a certificate  of  his  being  “ suitable  ” from 
the  minister  of  the  parish  ? — Yes,  I have  nothiug  to 
do  with  the  religion.  If  I get  the  certificate  from  the 
boy  I admit  him. 

8444.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Did  the  boy  from 
Castlerea  come  to  you  direct? — No,  he  came  from 
Tuarn  ; his  father  resides  there. 

8445.  Canon  Monahan. — From  whom  do  you  get 
the  baptismal  certificate? — It  comes  from  the  Secre- 
tary, when  he  sends  the  direction  to  me  to  admit  the 
boy. 

8446.  Dr.  Traill. — May  the  baptismal  certificate 
be  signed  by  any  person  1 — Yes,  by  anybody. 

8447.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  I wished  to 
compete  to  whom  should  the  clergyman’s  certificate  be 
sent  ? — It  should  be  sent  to  me  before  examination. 

8448.  And  if  I passed  the  examination  you  must 
admit  me  when  directed  by  the  Secretary  from  Dub- 
lin?— Yes,  I don’t  know  what  other  rules  there  are, 
but  when  I got  the  certificate  from  the  Secretary,  I am 
to  take  in  the  boy. 

8449.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  is  the  form  of 
the  order? — “Admit  this  boy  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Ranelngh  School." 

8450.  Dr.  T raill. — You  are  only  the  administrator 
under  the  Central  Board  in  Dublin? — That  is  all.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  admission.  All  those 
certificates  come  to  me  from  the  clergymen  the  week 
previous  to  the  examination,  and  I retain  them  till  the 
examinations  are  over.  The  boys  are  examined  by 
numbers  not  by  names.  When  tho  examinations  are 
over  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hackett,  takes  the  numbers 
to  Dublin  and  tlieu  he  sends  the  orders  of  admission  to 
me. 

8451.  And  every  boy  is  received  as  a Protestant? 

—Yes. 

8452.  Have  you  ever  had  a boy  here  as  a scholar 
while  he  was  a Roman  Catholic  ? — Never,  it  is  thirty- 
eight  years  since  J was  admitted  myself. 

8453.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  religious 
instruction  is  given  here? — There  is  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  morning  and  evening,  and  the  Catechism  is 
taught  once  a week.  That  is  limited  to  the  boarders 
and  day  boys. 

8454.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  any  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  boys  attending  the  school  as  day  boys  attend 
religious  instruction? — No,  they  leave  always. 

8455.  What  do  you  do  with  the  Presbyterians  ? — 

No  matter  what  they  are,  I treat  them  as  mem  here  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  They  are  taught  the  Church 
Formularies,  I mean  the  foundation  boys,  I treat  them 
as  Church  of  Ireland  boys.  The  Presbyterian  boys 
not  on  the  foundation  don’t  attend,  they  count  them- 
selves very  fortunate  when  they  get  outside. 


The  Rev.  K.  S.  D.  Campbell,  H.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  examined. 


8456.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  you 
are  not  long  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — No,  only  a few 
weeks. 

8457.  What  position  do  you  hold?*— I am  Rector 
of  St  Mary’s,  Athlone. 

8458.  Have  you  seen  the  working  of  this  school  ? — 
No ; but  I was  Rector  of  Leney  for  nine  years,  and 
Was  catechist  of  the  Farra  School  for  seven. 

8459.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  Protestant  boys  are 
selected  to  compete  for  the  endowments  of  the  Incor- 


porated Society  ?— Circulars  are  sent  out  by  Mr.  Rev.  II.  S.D. 
Hackett  stating  when  the  examinations  are  held,  and  Campbell, m.a. 
the  clergymen  and  others  prepare  the  candidates. 

8459a.  Dr.  Traill.— When  you  say  clergymen,  you 
don’t  mean  Presbyterian  clergymen?— No  ; Church 
of  Ireland.  Tho  clergymen  generally  prepare  the 
boys  themselves  and  send  them  here,  or  there  may  be 
a school  in  the  neighbourhood  specially  devoted  to 
preparing  boys  for  these  examinations.  Then  there  is 
the  qualification  of  poverty. 
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iiurch  so,  1888.  8460.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  tell  us 

Her  uTi  D how  the  information  on  that  subject  iB  obtained  1 — 
Campbell,  u- a-  Mr.  Hackett  used  to  press  questions  rather  closely  in 
particular  cases  as  to  whether  the  parents  were  poor ; 
but  as  regards  the  general  run,  it  is  by  certificate. 

8461.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  an  examination  by  some  local  committee  to  see 
that  Protestants,  and  none  but  those  really  poor, 
should  get  the  benefit  of  the  endowments  1 — I tlimk  it 
would  be  important.  I think  there  should  be  a local 
committee  of  influential  men  who  should  have  a 
general  supervision  over  the  school. 

8462.  Give  us  fully  your  idea  of  what  would  be 
useful!— As  regards  the  certificates, .they  are  sent  in 
by  anybody,  and  generally  they  can  be  got  up  and 
signed  no  matter  what  they  contain.  As  regards 
Farra,  there  was  no  person  who  took  any  interest  in 
the  place.  Many  things  could  he  done  about  a 
school  in  which  the  assistance  of  a local  gentleman 
would  bs  very  useful.  I wrote  recommending  Mr. 
Thomas  Tighe  Chapman  as  a gentleman  who  should 
look  after  the  school.  He  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Society,  and  I found  Mr.  Chapman  very  valu- 
able. He  encouraged  the  hoys,  and  took  an  interest 
in  the  school.  Ho  gave  prizes,  which  were  a great 
benefit  to  the  school.  A great  deal  might  he  done  in 
this  way  by  a local  committee.  The  committee  of  fifteen 
are  the  governing  power  of  this  Society  ; but  I think 
there  should  be  three,  or  four,  or  five  independent 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  school  who 
could  advise,  and  would  make  themselves  generally 
useful. 

8463.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  power  would 
you  give  them  1 — I would  give  them  the  power  of  con- 
sulting with  and  advising  the  Board  ; and  of  visiting 
the  school,  and  making  representations  to  the  Society ; 
but  I would  not  divide  tho  responsibility  with  the 
master. 

8464.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Could  not  tho 
local  committee  decide  between  the  claims  of  candi- 
dates ! — T think  so. 

8465.  Lord  Justice  Naish  (to  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Clcn- 
(ujhav). — Do  you  get  any  boys  from  Achill  Island  ! — 
Yes,  now  and  again.  The  local  committee  could  not 
decide  on  their  qualifications.  We  sometimes  get 
them  from  Galway  and  Clifden. 

Tho  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell. — At  present  the  catechist 
has  large  powers.  No  bills  can  be  paid  without  his 
certificate ; he  has  a large  control  over  the  Bcliool ; no 
expenditure  can  be  incurred  which  the  oatochist  does 
not  sanction. 

846  6.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  speaking 
of  the  Catechist  of  Farra  ! — Yes,  if  there  are  repairs 
to  be  done  or  any  other  expenditure  to  be  incurred,  it 
cannot  be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  catechist. 

8467.  (To  Rev.  Mr  JH'Clenaghan). — Do  you  look 
after  these  things  here  ! — No. 

8468.  Professor  Dougherty. — Did  you  ever 

receive  instructions  from  the  Society  as  to  tho  manner 
in  which  you  should  discharge  your  duties  1 

Rev.  Mr.  APGIenagham. — Never,  but  if  there  were 
anything  wrong,  I understood  what  my  duties  were. 

8469.  How  did  you  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  them! 

Rev.  Mr.  M'Clmaghcm. — I was  acquainted  with  the 

Incorporated  Society,  I was  a boy  in  one  of  the  schools, 
I was  a master  in  another,  and  for  the  last  ten  years, 
I have  been  a catechist. 

Rev.  Mr.  Campbell. — The  catechist  must  look  after 
the  food,  the  clothing,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  he  is  to  have  a general  supervision  apart  altogether 
from  that  of  the  master. 

8470.  Would  it  be  somo  advantage  to  have  a local 
committee  to  look  after  those  matters  1 — Witness. — 
Yrea,  1 would  think  so.  The  responsibility  is  too  much 
for  the  catechist. 

8471.  Dr.  Traill. — A duty,  such  as  that  of  an 
inspector  of  nuisances,  is  hardly  a suitable  one  for  a 
catechist  1 — 1 take  every  duty  put  on  me. 

8472.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — People  must  look 
after  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  their  own  houses, 


and  somebody  ought  to  be  responsible  for  looking  after 
the  school  1 — If  we  hud  two  or  three  gentlemenof  the 
neighbourhood  as  a local  committee  it  would  be  an 
immense  advantage  in  every  way.  I think  it  would 
have  been  an  advantage  if  there  had  been  a small  com- 
mittee  in  Farra.  The  school  was  in  a shameful  con- 
dition when  I first  knew  it. 

847 3.  Professor  Dougherty. — Was  there  an  annual 
visitation  of  that  school! — There  have  been  annual 
examinations,  and  an  annual  inspection,  but  then  the 
visitors  hurry  off  to  the  train.  The  building  was 
going  into  dilapidation.  W e got  accustomed  to  it.  "We 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  anything  done  at  Parra. 

S474.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  what  con- 
dition is  Farra  School  at  present ! — It  is  in  a vigorous 
healthy  condition,  thanks,  in  a large  degree,  to  the 
present  master. 

8475.  Professor  Dougherty. — With  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  education  given  in  those  schools  have 
you  any  suggestions  to  offer  1 — There  ought  to  be  an 
allowance  made  for  classical  teaching. 

8476.  The  intention  of  the  founder  was  to  provide 
schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  and  not  education  for 
the  middle  classes! — All  classes,  I think,  should  get 
a chance.  Many  bright  boys  are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  children  of  the  poor.  I should  like  to  see  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  them  of  obtaining  a University 
education.  I should  like  to  see  them  extending  than. 
vision. 

8477.  Is  there  any  provision  for  teaching  drawing  I 
—No. 

8478.  Has  any  provision  been  made  for  teaching  ex- 
perimental science! — We  had  a committee  formed  in 
Farra  to  consider  those  matters. 

8479.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  give  any- 
tiling  in.  the  nature  of  technical  education  in  these 
schools! — At  present  there  is  a foundation  for  a 
mathematical  education. 

8480.  Drawing  is  not  included!-  -Drawing  is  taught 
in  Farra,  hut  not  as  drawing.  It  has  bnen  occasionally 
taught  to  boys  studying  mathematics. 

8481.  On  tho  whole,  you  would  he  in  favour  of 
making  these  schools  a place  of  preparation  for  the 
intermediate  examinations! — I think  the  entrance 
examination  should  be  altered. 

8482.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
suggest  on  that  subject! — I should  require  the  boys  to 
know  a little  algebra  and  Euclid. 

8483.  Would  you  make  the  examination  harder!— 
I think  portions  of  the  entrance  examination  might 
be  altered. 

8484.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — At  what  age  are  tho 
boys  supposed  to  come  here! — From  12  to  16. 

8485.  Professor  Dougherty. — -Would you  diminish 
the  theological  element  ? — I would  by  altering  its 
character. 

848G.  In  what  way — would  you  omit  the  Church 
formularies ! — I would  not  I would  like  the  propor- 
tionate weight  of  Scripture  reduced,  and  the  Examina- 
tion less  difficult  and  catchy. 

8487.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Here  is  the  in- 
struction which  the  founder  desired : — “The twenty 
boys  and  twenty  girls  to  be  named  by  the  trustees  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  with  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
chief  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  manor  of  Athlone, 
but  none  of  the  boys  or  girls  so  admitted  to  he  under 
the  age  of  seven  years  nor  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years  \ the  hoys  to  be  taught  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  the  girls  in  reading,  writing,  spinniug, 
and  knitting,  and  such  other  works  as  the  trustees,  or 
the  major  part  of  them,  should  direct ; ” and  hoys  are 
described  as  “ the  poor  Protestant  boys  of  the  town 
and  manor  of  Athlone;”  and  the  girls  as  “ the  poor 
Protestant  girls  of  the  town  and  manor  of  Roscommon. 

How  would  you  propose  to  select  some  principal 
inhabitants  for  a local  committee! — I would  be  willing 
that  the  names  should  be  submitted  to  the  Board. 

8488.  A sum  of  £20  per  annum  is  given  to  the 
minister  for  the  time  being  having  the  cure  of  so  s 
in  the  parish  for  acting  as  catechist  1 — Yes. 
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8489.  There  is  a parish,  at  each  side  of  the  river 
here  ! Yes — St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Peter’s. 

3490.  Would  you  think  a member  or  two  of  the 
committee  might  be  taken  from  the  Select  Vestry  of 
either  parish  1—1  think  so.  I should  think  that  the 
committee  in  Dublin  would  be  most  anxious  for  it.  I 
never  knew  any  of  the  schools  to  be  so  efficiently 
managed  as  this ; but  of  course  the  committee  in  Dub- 
lin cannot  see  everything. 

8491.  Are  there  not  a considerable  number  of  poor 
people  residing  in  your  parish— St.  Mary’s  1 — Yes. 

8492.  How  many  Protestants  are  there  in  the 

parish  !— About  600. 

8493.  Are  there  not  amongst  them  boys  to  whom  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  get  in  here! — Yes,  certainly. 

8494.  Are  there  many  of  the  artizan  class  amongst 
them  ! — Yes. 

Mr.  Baile. — At  present  there  are  three  here  from 
that  parish. 

8495.  Are  there  any  day  boys  attending  here  who 
do  not  pay  fees  1 — No. 

8496.  According  to  the  intention  of  the  founder, 
poor  Protestant  boys  of  Athlone  were  to  get  instruc- 
tion here,  and  now  all  the  benefit  goes  by  competition 
to  boarders  ! — Yes. 

8497.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  free  admission  for 
a poor  Protestant  day  boy  1 — No ; but  the  fee  is  low — 
£1  a quarter. 

8498.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  is  a consider- 
able fee.  In  the  North  of  Ireland  it  would  he  considered 
high. 


Mr.  Vaughan. — We  have  people  here  who  can  afford  March  m.  issa 
to  pay  it.  — — • 

8499.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Yes,  but  Lord  Campbell,  mi. 
Ranelagh  intended  that  poor  Athlone  boys  should  not 

have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Vaughan. — There  is  a good  Roman  Catholic 
school  which  has  been  recently  established  here. 

8500.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  a Model 
School  here  ! 

Rev.  Mr.  CampbeU — No. 

8501.  Is  there  auy  other  National  School  under 
Protestant  management !— No,  St.  Mary’s  School  is 
not  a National  school. 

8502.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  the  Rev. 

Mr.  llcClenaghan). — About  how  many  of  a Church 
population  have  you  in  your  parish  ! — About  120  and 
about  600  military.  If  you  took  in  the  boys  of  this 
school  we  should  have  200. 

8508.  What  school  is  available  for  them  besides 
this! — We  have  no  Protestant  school  except  the 
Ranelagh  School  in  this  parish. 

8504.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  poor 
boys  of  your  parish  to  have  free  admission  here !-— If 
a boy  is  sufficiently  advanced  his  best  way  is  to  get  in 
on  the  foundation. 

8505.  But  for  the  cost  of  one  boy  on  the  foundation 
you  could  teach  twenty  day  boys  of  the  class  for  whom 
the  school  was  founded ! — I don’t  think  such  a number 
of  day  boys  would  require  the  education  given  in  this 
school.  They  are  better  educated  in  the  parish,  on 
St.  Mirny’s  side. 


Robert  Baile,  b.a.,  re-examined. 


(Mr.  Baile  here  produced  a book,  for  which  Lord 
Justice  Naish  had  previously  asked,  containing  the 
names  of  the  foundation  boys  in  the  school,  and  the 
parishes  from  which  they  came.) 

8506.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  that  in 
1886  you  had  twenty-two  candidates  1 

Mr.  Baile — Yes. 

8507.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Two  candidates  were 
from  Tuam ! — Yes  ; neither  of  them  succeeded. 

8508.  The  next  two  were  from  Spiddol! — Yes ; 
one  succeeded. 

8509.  Then  there  were  two  from  Clonmaonoise  1 — 
Yes ; one  succeeded. 

8510.  Then  one  from  Ballinakill  1 — Yes  : he  did 
not  succeed. 

8511.  Then  four  from  Ballinasloe! — Yes ; one 
succeeded. 

8512.  Where  were  they  prepared  1 — In  the  Ballina- 
sloe schools. 

8513.  Then  from  Athlone  there  were  three  candi- 
dates of  whom  only  one  succeeded  1 — Yes. 

8514.  His  name  was  William  M'Ewing  1 — Yes. 

8516.  Did  his  parents  live  in  this  neighbourhood  1 — 

No;  - 

8516.  Then  there  was  a boy  from  Kilkenny  ; three 
from  Laugknaconnell  j and  two  from  Aughrim  1 — Yes, 
and  one  succeeded. 

8517.  The  last  on  the  list  was  from  Castlerea! — 
Yes. 

8518.  On  the  list  of  candidates  for  1887,  the  two 
first  were  from  Athlone ! — Yes ; one  succeeded. 

8519.  Then  there  is  another  boy  again  from  Kil- 
kenny, West;  a boy  from  Tessaurin ; a boy  from 
Ballytr.ahon  ; one  from  Westport,  and  one  from  Achill 

Sound!— Yes. 

8520.  What  class  of  boy  was  he  ! — I don’t  know ; 
ke  is  a native  of  Achill. 

8521  Then,  there  were  two  from  Aughrim  ; two  from 
Barsonatown ; three  from  Ballinasloe;  three  from 
T&nghmaconnell ; one  from  Tuam ; two  from  Ballina- 
“11 ; one  from  Frankford ; and  one  from  Spiddal  !— 

8522.  Then  there  appear  to  be  in  all  about  a dozen 
Puisnes  from  which  the  candidates  come  1— Yes. 


8523.  Why  is  it  from  those  parishes  only  that  the  Robert  Baile, 
boys  come  ? — I dare  say  the  masters  in  many  of  those  B A- 
schools  have  been  pupils  here,  and  took  an  interest  in 

the  place,  and  knew  how  to  prepare  the  boys  for  the 
examination.  And  unless  they  did  know  how  to  pre- 
pare the  hoys  their  pupils  would  not  pass  the  exami- 
nation?. 

8524.  Dr.  Traill. — The  examinations,  I believe, 
are  of  a catchy  nature ! — Yes,  if  the  boys  were  not 
specially  prepared  in  Scripture  they  would  have  no 
chance. 

8525.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  compe- 
tition is  practically  in  the  hands  of  a few  schools  in 
different  localities ! — Yes. 

8526.  Do  you  give  any  advantage  to  local  boys  as 
day  boys ! — No,  the  regular  charge  is  £1  a quarter. 

8627.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  boys  were 
admitted  at  reduced  fees! — Yes,  I have  taken  boys 
from  Nenagh. 

8528.  There  are  Protestant  day  boys  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  whom  it  would  be  an  advantage! — 

Yes. 

8529.  How  many  would  your  school  be  oapable  of 
accommodating  1 — About  100, 1 think.  As  it  is  we 
are  pretty  full. 

8530.  Are  you  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department! — Yes. 

8531.  Who  form  the  committee!— Mr.  Langrishe, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  McClenaghan,  the  Secretary  to  Mr. 

Watson’s  congregation,  Mr.  Prioe,  the  Wesleyan 
clergyman,  Mr.  Dickson,  a resident  in  the  town. 

8532.  What  Science  and  Art  subjects  do  you  teach  ! 

— Mathematics,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

8533.  What  apparatus  have  you! — I got  them  my- 
self. 

8534.  Did  you  apply  to  South  Kensington  for  any ! — 

I did  not. 

8535.  What  results  did  you  getl — I got  from  £60 
to  £100  in  each  year. 

'8536.'  How  many  boys  do  you  send  up ! — Generally 
about  forty. 

8537.  Do  you  teach  auy  drawing! — We  are  limited 
for  drawing,  Mr.  Hampton,  the  mathematical  teacher, 
teaches  drawing  to  any  boy  who  wishes  it. 
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8538.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  did  you  not  tako  it  as 
a subject  for  South  Kensington  ? — The  other  eubj  ects 
are  better. 

8539.  Is  the  examination  harder  for  drawing  than 
for  magnetism,  for  example? — Yes. 

8540.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  beneficial  for  the 
boys  ? — Yes. 

8541.  Professor  Dougiierty. — Can  you  tell  us  in 


what  proportion  the  boys  go  to  trade  or  business?— I 
could  not. 

8542.  What  proportion  of  your  boys  go  to  (he 
University? — In  1886  five  matriculated  in  Trinity 
College  and  one  in  the  Royal  University. 

8543.  What  becomes  of  them  afterwards ? — I have 
lost  sight  of  them.  Some  of  them  went  into  banks. 
No  classics  weie  taught  here  till  I introduced  them. 


ST.  MARYS  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 
Mr.  Joseph  Vaughan  examined. 


8544.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  which  side 
is  St.  Mary’s  ? — On  the  Westmeath  side. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (Reads  the  bequest  by 
William  Hancock  as  a foundation  for  a Protestant 
school.) — What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  school  1 
— We  get  still  from  Lord  Castlemaine’s  property  £20 
a year  Irish,  .£4  10s.  0 d.  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations,  and  £8  a year  from  the  London 
Society.  The  rest  is  made  up  by  the  parish.  The 
school  is  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board  which  is 
the  chief  source  of  supply. 

8545.  What  number  of  scholars  are  in  attendance? 
About  sixty. 

8546.  Arc  those  children  of  a poorer  class  than 
those  who  come  to  the  Ranelagh  school? — They  are 
of  the  class  on  the  foundation  here,  and  soiuo  are 
considerably  poorer. 

8547.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  the  cleverer 
children  could  come  here  as  day  pupils? — You  would 
have  St.  Mary’s  School  broken  up. 

8548.  Why  not  put  it  under  the  National  Board  ? — 
Because  the  Erasmus  Smith's  Board  contributes 
to  it. 

8549.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much? — About  £30  por 
annum. 

8500.  Is  it  a voluntary  subscription? — It  is  volun- 
tary. 

8551.  Are  any  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  estates  in 
this  county  ? — No.  _ They  arc  in  tbo  King’s  County. 

8552.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  Bandon  a 
school  from  which  they  withdrew  a substantial  con- 
tribution was  put  under  the  National  Board,  and 


became  one  of  the  best  schools  we  have  seen.  Now 
who  pays  the  rent-charge  ? — Lord  Castleniaiue. 

8553.  Have  you  any  other  assistance  in  the  way  of 
dividends  ? — No. 

8554.  Dr.  Traill. — The  Town  Council  do  not 
contribute  anything? — No.  Formerly  they  used  to 
subscribe  £10  a year. 

8555.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  land  have 
you  ? — None 

8556.  Who  owns  the  building? — The  incumbent 
of  the  parish  and  the  select  vestry. 

8557.  Have  you  an  inspector? — Yes— a very 
efficient  inspector  under  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board 
The  teacher  is  supposed  to  be  appointed  by  the  select 
voatry. 

8558.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell, — There  was  an  in- 
spection recently,  and  an  admirable  report  was  given 
of  the  schools  by  Mr.  Rudkin. 

8559.  Have  you  any  prej  udice  against  the  National 
Board? — I am  very  unprejudiced. 

8560.  As  far  as  we  see  your  school  is  an  ordinary 
parochial  poor  school  which  has  the  misfortune  of 
gutting  a small  contribution  from  the  Erasmus  Smith 
Board  which  prevents  it  from  being  placed  under  the 
National  Board? — Yes,  wo  are  a poor  school,  but  I do 
not  regard  the  contribution  from  Erasmus  Smith  Board 
us  a misfortune. 

8561.  What  tho  Christian  Brothers  have  done  for 

their  elevor  boys  should  be  done  here  ? — Every  facility 
should  bo  given  to  the  admission  of  such  boys  here  as 
day  boys.  , 

Mr.  Haile. — I hope  it  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  master. 


Mr.  James  llart  sworn  and  examined. 


8562.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  tho 
Head  Master  of  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School  ? — Well, 
strictly  speaking,  I am  not. 

8563.  But  you  are  actually  master  ? — Yes. 

8564.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  ? — We  never 
have  60,  but  there  is  an  average  attendance  of  50  or 
over. 

85G5.  Does  that  include  boys  and  girls  ? — Boys  and 
gii-ls.  The  attendance  in  the  infant  department  is 
about  50.  The  teachers  are  myself  and  two  women. 
There  is  one  head  teacher  and  an  assistant. 

8566.  Your  school  is  elementary? — Yes. 

8567.  Are  you  a qualified  teacher  ? — Yes. 

8568.  Where  did  you  train?— In  Kildare-street. 

8669.  What  is  your  class  ? — First  class. 

8570.  When  did  you  leave  the  training  school  ? — In 
1877. 

8571.  When  it  was  under  the  Church  Education 
Souiety  1 — Yea. 

8572.  You  are  not  classified  under  the  National 
Board  ? — No ; I should  not  wish  it. 

8573.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  afraid  of  the  test? — 
No,  but  I should  not  wish  to  lose  £50  a year. 

857  4.  How  is  that  ? — I should  have  an  average 
attendance  of  over  60  before  I could  have  it.  My  wife 
now  teaches  the  girls,  and  under  the  National  Board  I 
should  have  to  teach  all.  I could  not  have  an  assistant 
without  having  an  average  attendance  of  70.  Not 
having  an  attendance  of  over  60,  my  wife’s  salary 
would  bo  lost. 


8575.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  salary  do 
you  got  1 — I got  £60  myself  between  the  parish  and 
the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  and  my  wife  gets  £44. 

8576.  How  is  your  wife  paid?—  £25  from  the  local 
source,  and  £19  from  the  other  classes. 

8577.  How  much  do  your  own  entire  emoluments 
amount  to  ? — £60  from  the  Erasmus  Smith's  Board, 
and  £30  from  local  sources. 

8578.  Do  tho  local  sources  include  the  endowment! 
—Yes. 


8579.  Dr.  Traill.— Could  not  the  local  endow- 
ments make  up  the  difference  between  the  National 
Board  grants  and  the  present  salaries  of  your  wife  and 
yourself?— They  could  not,  for  they  have  enough 
already  to  do  to  pay  £30  a year  and  £24. 

8580.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— If  you  wore  a 
classified  teacher  under  the  National  Board  say  a 
second-class  teacher — you  would  have  £56  a year  an 
results  fees,  which  come  to  about  12s.  per  head. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell.-  His  wife  is  to  bs  consi- 


dered. 

8581.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  gets 
from  the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  and  £19  for  his  _ 
That  is  £49,  and  if  the  schools  were  made  a mixea 
school,  and  you  joined  the  National  Board,  you j* 
get  a salary  and  results  fees,  which,  even  at  os.  P®* 
head  all  round,  would  be  £12  10s.,  amounting,  wi 
the  salary,  to  £68  10s.,  as  against  £49  which  roajef 
now,  so  Erasmus  Smith's  Board  are  throwing 
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£49  per  annum,  only  with  the  effect  of  enabling  you 
to  decline  £68  10s.  from  the  National  Board. 

Mr.  Hart. — I don’t  want  to  get  under  the  Board  at 
all. 

8582.  Professor  Dougherty — Have  you  children 
of  all  denominations  attending  the  school  1 — Yas. 

85S3.  How  many  Presbyterians  1 — Eight  or  nine. 

8584.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  school  1 — The  Bible  and  the  Church 
Catechism. 


8585.  Do  you  tench  the  Catechism  yourself  ? — I do. 
I don’t  teach  it  to  any  children  who  object  to  it. 

8586.  STou  observe  the  conscience  clause  1 — Yes. 
The  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  or  other  denominations 
are  not  taught  religious  instruction  unless  thoir  parents 
wish. 

8587.  Have  you  consulted  the  parents  of  Presby- 
terian children  ? — Yes. 

8588.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  teach  the  Presbyterian 
Catechism  ? — No. 


March  34.1808' 

Mr.  James 
Hart 


THE  RANELAGH  INSTITUTION  (continued),  and  THE  MARIST  FATHERS’  SCHOOL,  ATHLONE. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Woodloek,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise,  sworn  and  examined. 

8589.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  lordship’s  fees  and  by  the  generosity  of  the  people  of  the  town  Most  Rev.  Dr. 

dioceses  are  the  united  dioceses  of  Ardagh  and  Cion-  who  purchased  the  premises,  fitted  them  up,  and  Woodloek. 
macnoise  ? — Yes.  furnished  them,  at  a co3t  of  about  £2,000. 

8590.  How  long  liava  you  been  Bishop? — Nearly  S597.  Was  that  made  up  by  local  subscriptions? — 

nine  years.  Yes,  I went  from  door  to  door  with  some,  of  the  towns- 

8591.  Your  lordship  has  heard  the  evidence  given  people  and  collected  subscriptions  towards  getting  up 

here  to-day  in  reference  to  the  endowments  existing  this  place.  I also  borrowed  some  money  from  tho 
here! — Yes.  Board  of  Works.  The  National  Board  helped  to 


8592.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  In  refer- 
ence to  them  ? — I have  a very  strong  view  in  reference 
to  the  Incorporated  Society,  which  has  the  manage- 
ment of  this  institution.  I don’t  want  to  say  a word 
against  this  institution ; but,  on  tho  contrary,  if  the 
funds  which  support  it  were  three  times  what  they 
are,  and  that  it  met  the  views  of  the  Protestants  of 
Athlone,  T should  only  be  happy  to  see  it  well  con- 
ducted according  to  their  wishes ; but  I have  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  which  has 
received  very  large  funds  from  the  public  purse — 
£1,600,000,  or  more  than  one  million  and  a-half 
sterling,  and  I make  this  statement  from  a book  which 
I think  ic  correct,  and  which  gives  reports  in  reference 
to  the  working  of  the  Society,  and  I say,  that  having 
regard  to  tho  fact  that  from  time  to  timo  the  Incor- 
porated Society  has  received  such  large  sums  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  education,  it  soeras  hard  that  in 
a town  such  as  Athlone,  whoro  five-sixths — perhaps 
not  so  much — where  four-fifths  of  its  population  are 
Oatholics,  no  provision  whatever  has  been  made  to 
enable  us  to  promote  education  amongst  our  people 
where  there  is  such  a fine  endowment  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education  amongst  Protestants.  Wo  have  at 
considerable  expense  within  tho  bust  threo  or  four  years 
introduced  tho  Marist  Brothers  to  Athlone,  and  they 
are  now  doing  here  what  they  have  done  so  well  in 
England  and  Scotland  and  what  is  so  eminently  needed 
in  a town  like  Athlone,  giving  education  to  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  They  have  sent  up  boys  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  and  to  the  Intermediate 
Examinations,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  have  succeeded 
in  attracting  to  themselves  a large  number  of  boys. 

8593.  What  buildings  have  they ! — They  havo  been 
living  in  a house  which  we  purchased  from  Dr.  Gleeson. 
We  get  a lease  for  200  years  from  Mr.  Dames- 
Long worth,  but  the  building  is  totally  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  the  school.  Seventy-four  boys  are 
going  to  this  school,  which,  as  a building,  has  much 
more  the  character  of  a private  house.  We  have  also 
to  find  accommodation  for  the  residence  of  the 
Brothers  in  the  same  building. 

8594.  How  is  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
Brothers  obtained? — Some  of  the  Brothers  have 
charge  of  the  National  school,  which  is  erected  on 
part  of  the  original  take,  now  leased  to  local  trustees 
for  the  purpose.  Three  of  the  Brothers  teach  in  the 
National  school  and  four  in  the  other  school.  The 
expense  of  the  Brothers  is  borne  by  the  school  fees 
Mid  by  the  salaries  allowed  by  the  National  Board  of 
Education.  They  are  paid  as  salaried  teachers. 

8595.  There  are  two  schools  1 — Yes  j some  of  the 
Brothers  are  classified  teachers  under  the  National 
■Board.  They  went  in  for  classification  after  they  came 
here.  One  had  been  classified  before  he  joined  the 
Order.  The  teachers  for  the  Intermediate  School  are 
not  classified. 

8596.  How  are  they  maintained  1 — By  the  school 


build  the  National  school. 

8598.  The  National  Board  could  not  give  help 
towards  the  Intermediate  school  ? — No. 

8599.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  National  school  a vested 
school? — It  is  vested  in  trustees.  The  Catholic 
Bishops  do  not  wish  the  schools  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  allow  them  to  be  vested  in  local  trustees, 
on  certain  conditions. 

8600.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  school  is 
vested  in  trustees ; and,  therefore,  you  were  entitled 
to  get  a building  grant? — Yes,  for  the  building  of  the 
National  school. 

8601.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  are  tho  trustees 
nominated  ? — The  mode  of  nomination  is  provided  by 
tho  rules  of  the  National  Board.  Tho  lease  was 
executed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin  and  me  to  the 
local  trustees.  We  hold  under  Mr.  Dames-Longworlh. 

8602.  Then  the  school  which  you  havo  under  tho 
National  Board  is  provided  for  by  a State  grant  ? — 
It  was  built  in.  part  by  the  Board’s  grant,  and  is  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers. 

8603.  What  number  of  pupils  attend  ? — The  Brothers 
only  got  charge  of  the  National  school  last  year.  The 
average  number  in  attendance  last  year  was  194  : but 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a visitation  of  measles. 
Tho  average  daily  attendance  might  practically  be  set 
down  at  between  200  and  220. 

8604.  Does  that  represent  all  the  Catholic  children  1 
— No ; the  number  on  the  rolls  is  290.  [I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  is  the  number  on  the  rolls,  as  given 
,to  me  and  stated  by  me,  but  I shall  inquire,  if  the 
Commissioners  wish].  Before  tho  Marist  Brothers 
came  we  had  an  excellent  teacher.  He  was  highly 
qualified,  classified  as  first-class,  or  first  of  second.  Ho 
hod  only  an  average  of  100  in  attendance.  We  have 
now  an  average  of  about  194.  The  old  buildings 
were  condemned,  and  the  Commissioners  gave  us  a 
grunt  for  a new  site.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
really  wanted  is  an  extension  of  the  Intermediate 
School  premises. 

8605.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  those 
premises  ?—  A private  house  which  had  belonged  to  Dr. 
Gleeson,  and  which  the  Catholics  of  the  town  of  both, 
parishes  purchased.  We  contracted  a loan  to  help 
us  to  purchase  them,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Inter- 
mediate School  are  now  in  them. 

8606.  In  whom  are  they  vested  ? — In  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Martin  and  me. 

8607.  And  the  funds  for  the  purchase  were  pro. 
vidod  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ? — Yes,  and  by  tho 
Committee  of  the  town.  We  borrowed  money  from 
the  Board  of  Works  and  from  the  bank.  I fully 
expect  that  the  school  will  more  than  pay  its  way. 

8608.  What  fees  do  you  charge  ? 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Martin.— £4,  £3,  and  £2,  according 
to  class. 

8609.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  average 
daily  attendance  at  the  Intermediate  school  is  75  boys  I 

Bishop  Woodloek. — Yes. 

1 2 V 2 
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March  ss,  less.  8610.  Wliat  provision  is  there  for  female  education  ? 

——  — A National  school,  and  a Convent  school  for  boarders. 

Woodkek  Dr  8011.  What  order  of  nuns  1 — Lea  Sceurs  de  la  Sainle 
Union.  They  have  a boar-ding  school  for  young 
ladies. 

8612.  That  is  a good  class  of  school? — Yes;  the 
National  school  is  not  in  charge  of  those  nuns.  The 
building  was  condemned,  and  it  has  been  pulled  down. 
The  Board  have,  in  fact,  now  given  us  a grant  to 
re-build  the  female  and  infant  school,  which  will  be 
under  the  chaige  of  the  sisters.  The  school  is  now 
a temporary  one,  and  under  n teacher  not  highly 
classified. 

To  return  to  the  Boys’  Intermediate  School — The 
premises  at  present  are  completely  inadequate  for  the 
purposes  for  whicli  they  are  required — the  schools  are 
over-crowded,  and  the  Brothers  living  in  the  same 
house.  If  we  hoc!  £3,000  or  £4,000  we  could  erect 
buildings  which  would  be  suitable.  We  would  have 
an  increased  attendance,  which  would  render  necessary 
itlie  building  of  an  Intermediate  school,  at  a probable 
. cost  of  £1,000.  We  also  require  a laboratory  for 
teaching  of  practical  chemistry.  The  probable  cost  of 
fitting  up  and  furnishing  it  would  be  about  £200. 
The  additional  staff  necessary  would  cause  an  annual 
increase  in  the  expenditure  of  £60.  I believe  that 
boys  would  come  to  the  school  from  both  sides  of  the 
river.  At  present  we  have  three  country  boys  from 
the  Connaught  side,  and  six  from  this  side  of  the 
river.  The  population  of  Atblone  is  6,900.  The 
number  of  non-Catholics  is,  I understand,  about  800. 

8613.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  this  the  principal 
school  available  for  the  intermediate  education  of 
Catholics  in  Athlone  ? — It  is. 

8614.  It  is  attended  exclusively  by  Catholics? — 
Yes. 

8616.  There  is  no  public  endowment  for  the  inter- 
mediate education  of  Catholics  in  Atlilonc  ? — No.  It 
is  only  four  years  since  this  school  has  been  opened. 

8G16.  Is  there  a considerable  want  amongst 
Catholics  in  Athlone  for  intermediate  education? — 
Yes — for  the  study  of  the  French  language,  a school 
in  which  boys  may  be  educated  for  the  public  services 
for  merchants’  offices  and  for  various  other  positions 
in  life.  One  of  my  clergymen  teaches  Latin  in  the 
school  two  hours  a day. 

8G17.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  there  no  Greek 
taught  in  the  school  ? — I don’t  encourage  them  to  go 
on  learning  Greek.  I prefer  that  such  as  require 
Greek  should  learn  it  in  a regular  college,  and  that 
this  school  should  be  kept  for  the  boys,  for  whom  it  is 
chiefly  intended. 

8618.  Dr.  Traill. — Your  lordship  inode  a 
claim  on  the  frauds  of  the  Incorporated  Society  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  received  £1,600,000. 
Can  you  tell  ois  are  there  any  public  funds  in  their 
hands  now  1 — I don’t  know.  They  may  have  spared 
their  own  pocket  and  spent  out  of  the  public  pocket. 

8619.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  book  in  reference  to 
it  ? — There  was  a book  published  by  Gill  and  a com- 
mittee of  Catholic  gentlemen. 

8620.  We  took  a great  deal  of  evidence  in  Dublin 
and  traced  every  item  of  money  which  they  had,  and 
we  found  that  there  was  no  public  money  now  in 
•their  hands? — There  was  a bequest  of  Baron  Vry  ho  wven 
of  £56,000  and  another  bequest  of  £40,000.  That 
was  £96,000.  Is  it  fair  that  the  Incorporated  Society 
should  spend  the  public  money  and  economise  then- 
own  ? 

8621.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  Ranelagh 
endowment  seems  to  have  been  a special  local  endow- 
ment by  a particular  person,  of  which  they  were  made 
trustees.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  that  this 


locality  got  even  its  full  share.  The  endowment  is 
£1,G00  per  annum  in  round  numbers — £800  for  this 
and  £800  for  Roscommon.  Mr.  Bade  and  his 
assistants  get  £240,  and  the  buildings  are  maintained 
so  that  Atlilono  has  not  got  even  all  the  private 
money  to  which  it  was  entitled.  We  went  Through 
the  money  matters  in  Dublin,  and  found  that  the 
Society  spent  all  the  public  money  they  got. 

Mr.  Haile. — I think  this  institution  costs  £800 
a yeai-. 

8622.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Dr.  WoocUock.)—!  suppose 
your  lordship,  after  hearing  the  evidence  as  to  Lord 
Ranelngh’s  bequest,  would  not  think  of  making  a 
claim  against  it  now?  I think  that  after  reading 
this  document  you  'must  see  that  it  was  intended 
for  Protestant  boys  ? — Yes. 

8623.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  the  resources  of  your 
Brothers  coodd  bo  enlarged  by  giving  them  a share  of 
public  endowments  they  would  be  able  to  provide 
more  ample  accommodation  than  they  have  at  present 
for  the  education  of  Catholic  boys? — Yes. 

8624.  Are  they  at  present  very  much  hampered? 
— yes,  in  point  of  space,  and  they  require  greater 
facilities  and  appliances  for  the  work  they  are  carry- 
ing on. 

8625.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  they  prepare  boys  for  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  ? — They  do.  They  have 
already  made  a beginning.  I think  they  sent  five  or 
six,  or  perhaps  ten  boys  to  them. 

Canon  Monahan,  p.p. — Ten  presented  themselves, 
and  six  passed. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Woodlock. — We  have  o local  com- 
mittee who  kindly  assist  Mr.  Martin  and  me  when 
we  want  money  from  the  bank.  They  assist  us  in  ob- 
taining loans.  I should  be  happy  to  see  our  school 
under  some  such  management  as  that  which  your 
lordship's  Commission  provided  for  the  Swords  School. 
I would  place  it  in  charge  of  the  Bishop’s  Adminis- 
trator ofSt.  Mary’s  Parish  and  of  the  parish  piiestofSt. 
Peter’s,  nssisted  by  a small  committee  as  in  Swords. 

8626.  Lord  Justice  FmGinnoN. — If  we  cannot  give 
you  money  we  may  be  able  to  save  you  money. 
We  can  form  an  incorporated  body  to  hold  property 
devoted  to  educational  purposes  with  perpetual  suc- 
cession. Your  school  is  a Roman  Catholic  founda- 
tion, and  we  have  no  jurisdiction  except  with  your 
own  written  consent.  If  you  give  us  particulars  of 
the  property  and  the  heads  of  what  you  wish  should 
bo  done  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  whatever  you  think 
advisable. 

The  Moat  Rev.  Dr.  Woodlock. — I don’t  know  what 
funds  are  at  your  disposal.  If  you  could  make  a 
building  grant  of  £2,000,  £3,000,  £4,000,  or  £5,000, 
or  an  annual  sum  we  should  then  be  very  happy  to 
put  our  institution  in  legal  form. 

8627.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — Our  object  at  pre- 
sent is  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  wants  of  the 
locality.  The  great  want  hereseeins  tobe  intermediate 
education,  we  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  give 
some  money  to  Father  Mulcahy,  at  Swords,  but  here 
I know  of  no  fund  available  for  Roman  Catholic 
education. 

8628.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  receive 
any  grant  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for 
instruments  ?— I think  they  got  £25. 

8629.  Dr.  Traill. — Mr.  Baile  did  not  get  any 
grant  from  that  department  for  instruments. 

Mr.  Haile. — I said  I should  prefer  my  own  instru- 
ments, and  the  instruments  in  the  school  are  my  own. 

8630.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — The  instruments 
granted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  remain 
the  property  of  the  Department? — Yes,  every  year 
the  inspector  comes  round. 


The  Rev.  Terence  Martin,  Administrator  of  St.  Mary’s  Parish,  examined. 


Rev.  Torcnc*  8631.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon You  have  beencon- 

Martin.  nected  with  St.  Mary’s  School? — Yes,  since  its 
foundation. 

8632.  The  Bishop  lookB  forward  to  the  Intermediate 
school  being  able  to  maintain  itself? — We  have  to 


guarantee  the  Brothers  a oertain  sum  for  their  support. 
That  sum  comes  out  of  the  fees  of  the  school  and  is 
supplemented  by  the  people. 

8633.  Then  the  gentlemen  who  would  be  respon 
sible  for  the  funds  are  the  local  committee  ? — Yea. 
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8G34.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  school? — At 
present  there  are  four  brothers  engaged,  and  they 
receive  £60  each. 

8035.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — They  live  in  com- 

1 Yes,  there  are  three  brothers  attached  to 

the  National  schools,  but  their  salaries  are  not  equal 
to  their  expenses.  They  are  only  getting  £35  each  at 
present.  They  only  passed  the  first  examination. 

“ 8G36.  Are  you  under  terms  to  make  that  up  to 
£60 1 — According  as  they  classify. 

8037.  Are  the  local  committee  to  provide  £60  for 
— Yes,  they  are  to  increase  the  salarytofGO.  We 

have  to  furnish  the  whole  establishment.  We  have  to 
repair  the  furniture  and  also  to  repair  the  buildings. 

8038.  Your  gross  expenditure  comes  to  something 
like  £400  per  annum  ? — Yes,  and  more.  The  support 
of  seven  Brothers  costs  more  than  £400,  and  then 
there  is  the  cost  of  the  repairs  of  the  establishment. 

8C39.  It  would  be  between  £400  and  £500  a year? 
—Yes. 

8640.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  premises  ? — £45. 

8641.  For  the  National  school  and  all  ? — Yes.  The 
site  for  the  National  school  is  supposed  to  he  free,  but 
then  it  is  on  the  premises. 

8642.  What  are  the  fees  ? — About  £20  a year.  The 
greater  number  of  the  children  are  free.  The  fees  for 
the  Intermediate  school  are  £4,  £3,  and  £2.  The 
higher  fees  are  for  the  more  advanced  boys. 

8643.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  school  was  there  any  attempt  to  meet 
the  demand  of  Catholics  for  intermediate  education  ? — 
A priest  made  an  attempt  but  it  was  a failure. 

8344.  This  school  provides  intermediate  education 


for  a large  number  of  boys  who,  otherwise,  could  not  Margie,  iaa*. 
get  any  ? — Yes.  — 

8645.  How  many  day  boys  are  there?— Seventy-five.  Martin"'"'* 

8646.  Do  you  think  that  the  numbers  would 
increase  if  your  funds  were  increased  ? — Yes. 

8647.  What  are  the  ages  of  these  boys  ? — From 
twelve  to  sixteen.  Some  are  younger. 

8648.  Professor  Doughertv Of  seventy-five,  ten 

entered  for  the  intermediate  examinations  last  year  ? 

—Yes. 

8649.  How  many  this  year  ?— Many  more.  I could 
not  exactly  say,  perhaps  three  times  os  many  as  last 
year.  Twelve  were  presented  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  examinations,  and  ten  out  of  the 
twelve  passed. 

8650.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  any  of  the  boys  living  out, 
side  the  town  ? — Some  come  and  lodge  in  the  town. 

8651.  Have  you  any  boys  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age? — Few  are  up  to  twenty — some  are  up 
to  eighteen.  Some  of  those  boys  were  neglected  in 
their  youth. 

8652.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Where  do  the  boys 
mostly  come  from  ? — From  the  town. 

8653.  What  class  of  boys  axe  they — sons  of  shop- 
keepers and  farmers  ? — Yes. 

8654.  Professor  Doogherty. — Are  any  of  them 
sons  of  bankers  ? — £es,  one. 

8655.  What  professions  are  those  boys  educated  for  ? 

— For  mercantile  pursuits, or  anything  else  they  choose. 

8G56.  Have  you  any  theological  students  l — No. 

8657.  It  is  principally  a day  school  ? — Yes. 

8658.  Do  you  teach  drawing  ? — No. 

8659.  Have  you  classes  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  1 — Yes. 


The  Very  Rev.  Canon  Monahan , p.p.,  Banagher,  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese,  examined. 


8600.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  yon  give  us 
a statement  as  to  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
locality  1 — First,  I wish  to  know  if  I may  assume  that 
Lord  Ranelagh 's  intentions  or  the  main  objects  of  his 
bequest  since  it  was  passed  over  to  the  Incorporated 
Society,  are  the  objects  of  that  society  ? 

SG61.  The  Incorporated  Society  hold  the  property 
for  the  purposes  of  Lord  Ranelagh’a  sohools  here  in 
Athlone  and  in  Roscommon.  I believe  they  have 
about  a hundred  pieces  of  property  in  different  parte 
of  Ireland  held  on  different  trusts. 


Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  may  assume  that  the 
Incorporated  Society  hold  the  property  on  the  trusts 
of  Lord  Ranelagh’s  will. 

Canon  Monahan. — Although  it  was  originally  a 
pnvate  endowment  it  is  now  administered  by  a public 
body  and  for  public  purposes. 

8662.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Not  for  public 
purposes.  It  was  vested  in  the  Society  by  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1 George  III.,  vesting  the  estates 
granted  by  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh  for  erecting  and 
supporting  two  charity  schools  in  Athlone  and  two 
charity  schools  in  Roscommon. 

8663.  Dr.  Tbaill. — It  was  a private  Act. 

Canon  Monahan. — It  appears  to  me,  from  the 
evidence  given  here,  that  practically  this  school  belongs 
“ the  Incorporated  Society,  for,  according  to  the 
evidence,  the  intentions  of  Lord  Ranelagh  have  not 
been  carried  out  at  all.  It  has  practically  merged 
|nto  tiie  Incorporated  Society,  and  it  has  merged  into 
1 "‘though  it  had  a private  origin.  First  of  all,  the 
master  should  be  in  Holy  Orders,  and  that  condition 
""s  not  been  kept. 

8664.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  anxious  to  have  that 

— Oh,  I am  not  anxious  about  it. 

. you  think  that  is  a reason  why  they 

a vary  the  trusts  of  the  endowment  and  give  it 
* "pother  denomination  ? — That  is  one  reason. 
tb.Vu,  ' r J ustice  FItzGibbon. — The  Act  provides 

nmtit  8 "“rporated  Society  shall  “ out  of  the  yearly 
of  the  lands  pay  to  a clergyman,  for  the  time 


being,  having  care  of  souls  in  Athlone,  £20  a Kev. 
year  for  ever,  and  the  like  sum  to  the  minister  of  £',anon 
Roscommon,  aud  out  of  the  remainder  of  the  yearly  r nn' 
profits  of  the  lands  build  good  houses  in  or  near 
Athlono  and  Roscommon  for  the  reception,  mainten- 
ance and  education  of  so  many  poor  Protestant  boys 
and  girls,  as  the  clear  income  of  the  lands  will  properly 
maintain.”  Those  trusts  bind  the  Society. 

Cauon  Monahan. — I put  the  question  to  the  head 
master  whether  he  was  in  Holy  Orders,  and  he  said 
.that  such  a condition  was  never  insisted  on. 

8667.  Dr.  Traill. — Under  that  Act  it  was 
provided  that  two  clergymen  were  to  be  paid  £20  a 
year  each,  instead  of  requiring  the  head  master  to  be 
in  Holy  Orders. 

Canon  Monahan. — I am  looking  to  Lord  Ranelagh’s 
intentions,  and,  according  to  tire  bequest,  the  students 
admitted  should  be  Protestants. 

Mr.  Bails. — I have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
religion  of  the  boys  as  they  come  here.  I only  get  an 
order  from  the  Incorporated  Society  to  adroit  such 
boys.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
them  as  Protestants. 

Canon  Monahan. — I only  wish  to  say  that  the 
conditions  contained  in  Lord  Ranelagh’s  will  have 
not  been  observed.  The  admission  of  boys  here  is 
not  confined  to  Protestants.  The  head  master  has 
admitted  that  Presbyterian  boys  have  been  admitted. 

8668.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  they  not  Protestants? — 

I don’t  think  they  are.  When  Lord  Ranelagh  made 
his  will  did  the  word  “ Protestant  ’’  include  Presby- 
terian ? 

8669.  Dr.  Traill. — What  the  head  master  said 
was  that  when  the  boys  came  in  here  they  had  to  be 
taught  as  Ohureh  children,  and  considered  as  such. 

Canon  Monahan — The  boys  were  to  be  over 
seven  years  of  age  and  under  twelve.  The  head 
master  gave  evidence  that  boys  from  ten  years  of  age 
to  seventeen  were  admitted  here,  and  no  provision  is 
made  for  poor  boys.  There  again  Lord  Ranelagh’s 
intentions  have  been  departed  from,  and  practically 
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ihfreh  28, 1888.  the  school  belongs  to  the  Incorporated  Society.  Then 
Ver  *ReT  the  children  were  to  be  taught  the  true  religion,  and 
Ciuon  I take  the  true  religion  to  be  the  Christian  religion, 

Monahan,  and  on  that  ground  we  can  fairly  rest  a claim  to  a 

T-p-  portion  of  tho  funds. 

SG70.  Dr.  Traill. — "We  should  look  to  the  evidence 
as  to  the  intentions  of  Lord  Rnnelagh’s  will. 

Canon  Monahan. — The  Incorporated  Society  has 
taken  a different  view,  and  has  subjected  the 
endowment  to  its  own  rules.  The  Incorporated 
Society  have  departed  altogether  from  Lord  Rane- 
lagh’s intentions,  and  my  contention  is  that  this 
school  comes  in  under  the  general  fund  of  the 
Incorporated  Society,  and  as  such  we  believe  wo  may 
fairly  lay  claim  to  a portion  of  that  fund. 

8671.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  hold  that  a bequest 
left  for  Roman  Catholic  piu-poses  might  be  confiscated 
and  applied  to  Protestant  uses  if  its  original  terms 
were  not  strictly  carried  out  1 — If  there  were  a 
parallel  case. 

8672.  This  Is  a private  Protestant  foundation,  and 

your  contention  is  that  the  intentions  of  the  founder 
have  been  departed  from,  and  therefore  that  a portion 
of  the  funds  should  be  applied  to  Roman  Catholic  pur- 
poses. If  a public  body  like  the  Incorporated  Society 
are  entrusted  by  Act  of  Parliament  with  the  fund, 
and  bring  it  under  new  regulations  altogether,  though 
still  for  Protestant  purposes,  then  you  say  you  have 
a right  to  lay  claim  to  a portion  of  tho  fund  for  Roman 
Catholic  purposes  1 — I think  that  would  make  a great 
difference  so  ns  to  form  a judgment  ns  to  what  ought  to 
be  done ; if  the  case  were  perfectly  parallel 

8673.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Yon  would  scarcely 
find  a parallel  case.  How  far  is  Banagher  from 
Athlone? — Seventeen  miles. 

8674.  Have  you  got  a Royal  School  there  ? — Yes. 

8675.  Is  Banagher  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

8676.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  don't  want  to  have 
the  endowment  of  the  Banagher  School  transferred  to 
Athlone  ? — No,  but  if  it  were  to  be  taken  away  from 
Banagher  I should  be  glad  to  see  Athlone  getting  it. 

8677.  Have  yon  the  Marist  Brothers  at  Banagher  1 
—No. 

8678.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to 
add? — No,  except  that  I wish  to  refer  to  one  point 
which  his  lordship,  Dr.  Woodlock,  brought  out,  that  is 
in  reference  to  the  parliamentary  grants  for  the  last 
100  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  might  be  some 
unexhausted  funds  arising  from  them. 

8679.  Lord  Justice  F.tzGibbon. — We  wont  into 
that  subject  in  Dublin.  The  Incorporated  Society 
were  treated  by  the  Government  as  trustees  with 
power  to  spend  the  money.  Year  by  year  they  received 
the  money.  They  had  charge  of  chartered  schools  and 
they  maintained  them  partly  out  of  their  own  funds 
and  partly  out  of  the  public  grants,  but  there  was  no 
accumulation  of  income  from  either  public  or  private 
funds.  The  money  received  appears  to  have  been 
spent  from  year  to  year. 

8680.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Canon  Monahan). — Would 
you  hold  that  with  respect  to  all  the  grants  made  to 
you  for  National  schools,  your  community  should  for 
all  future  time  be  called  upon  to  account  for  them  as 
public  money  ? — I cannot  see  the  application  of  the 
question. 

8681.  Dr.  Traill. —The  application  is  obvious.  If 
money  be  granted  from  public  sources,  and  be  given 
over  to  individuals  or  to  societies  to  he  administered 
along  with  other  funds  which  have  been  given  for 
private  purposes,  is  it  for  all  future  time  lo  be  ac- 
counted for  as  public  money? — I say  that  we  are 
accountable  for  the  property  as  long  as  we  have  it. 

8682.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  regard  to 
the  incorporated  Society’s  schools  the  question  is 
immaterial.  There . is  no  accumulation  of  public 


money  in  respect  of  Ranelagh.  It  would  he  a pcrfectlv 
legitimate  subject  of  inquiry  whether  they  had  sparej 
their  private  endowment  by  spending  the  public  en 
dowment,  but  there  is  no  accumulated  fund  public 
or  private.  Alderman  Dillon  and  Mr.  Carton  went 
into  the  whole  question  in  Dublin  before  ns. 

8683.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — There  was  £60  000  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  and  £40,000  also 
both  private  gifts. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Monahan. — Well,  my  lord,  I think 
we  have  a claim  to  Erasmus  Smith's  Fund.  ' 

8084.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibhon-. — That  is  u different 
matter.  The  only  benefit  given  to  this  neighbour- 
hood ia  a grant  which  the  Board  might  withdraw  at 
any  time. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell.— I propose  nothing  as  to 
that. 

8685.  Dr.  Traill. — You  are  ready  to  take  a 
National  Board  grant  for  that  instead  ? — Yes. 

8686.  (To  Canon  Moiuihnvh.—llaxa  you  anythin" 
to  say  as  to  St  Mary’s? — I think  we  have  a claim 
to  a portion  of  that.  I find  from  a Commission  which 
sat  in  1834  that  there  were  repeated  interpositions  bv 
the  Legislature  in  reference  to  the  Erasmus  Smithes 
Schools,  and  that  they  may  now  be  considered  as 
public  institutions  and  as  a public  grant  I think  we 
should  rest  our  claim  on  the  numbers  attending  our 
school. 

8687.  Would  you  take  the  money  with  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  it  by  Erasmus  Smith  ? Yes. 

8688.  Ho  states  his  object  to  be  “to  propagate  the 
Protestant  faith  according  to  tliq  Scriptures,"  anil 
under  his  charter  it  was  provided  that  “ the  school- 
master shall  publicly  read  the  Scriptures  and  pray 
and  catechise  the  children  in  Primate  ITssher's  Cate- 
chism.” T don’t  say  on  those  conditions. 

8GS9.  Have  you  a wish  to  carry  out  those  inten- 
tions of  Erasmus  Smith  ? — I have  not.  N ofc  tho  slightest 
regard  has  been  paid  to  his  intentions.  I find  that  in 
this  advanced  stage  of  tho  world  these  intentions  have 
been  departed  from,  and  for  the  future  those  institu- 
tions are  to  bo  looked  on  as  being  administered,  the 
intention  of  the  donor  being  departed  from. 

8690.  Are  they  looked  on  as  Protestant  institu- 
tions?— As  Protestant  institutions  as  administered 
or  as  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools.  I don’t  know  how 
you  look  on  them. 

8691 . If  a Protestant  endowment  is  used  for  one 
Protestant  purpose  rather  than  for  another,  do  yon 
think  it  should  become  a Roman  Catholic  endowment! 
— I think  that  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  we 
can  advance  a very  fair  claim  to  those  endowments. 

8692.  Having  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  founder's 
intentions  could  you  carry  out  those  intentions  by 
devoting  the  funds  to  Roman  Catholic  purposes?— 
The  intention  of  the  founder  was  to  have  the  English 
language  taught  in  the  school. 

8693.  And  the  children  were  to  be  educated  as 
Protestants  ? — Yes,  but  on  that  point,  perhaps,  the 
founders  laboured  under  erroneous  opinions  or  delu- 
sions. 

8694.  We  ought  to  carry  out  their  delusions,  on 
this  matter  at  least,  whatever  they  were  1 — He  speaks 

of  the  true  religion,  and  I find  in  the  same  document 

the  words  “ idolatry”  and  superstition,  and  although 
they  directed  Protestant  schools  to  be  established  I 
hold  that  the  intention  was  to  teach  the  Christian 
religion. 

8695.  You  want  to  drop  the  words  “Protestant 
and  “Christian  religion”  and  to  give  the  endow- 
ments to  Roman  Catholics.  Erasmus  Smith's  inten- 
tion was  to  prosleytize ; Lord  Ranelagh’s  was  not 
Erasmus  Smith  said  in  effect : — “ If  you  don’t  take 
it  on  niy  own  terms  you  won’t  get  it  at  all. ' 


A 
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Rev.  James  Kelly,  Administrator  of 

8696.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
vtsh  to  tell  us  1 — There  are  two  distinct  parishes — 
St  Mary’s  on  the  Westmeath  side  and  St.  Peter's  on 
the  Roscommon  side.  The  population  is  larger  on  St. 
Peter's  side  than  on  St.  Mary’s.  In  St.  Peter’s  there 
is  no  provision  for  Intermediate  education. 

8697.  Do  boys  in  St.  Peter’s  parish  go  to  St. 
Mary's  school  ? —I  am  sure  they  do.  I am  not  long 
here,  but  I know  that  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
Intermediate  education.  In  making  any  future  provi-  ■ 
sion  I think  St.  Peter's  should  he  considered.  There 
is  only  one  school  for  St.  Peter’s  in  the  town  of 
Atldone  and  the  girls'  National  school.  As  the  Pro- 
testant rector  has  mentioned  there  are  only  250 
Protestants  in  St.  Peter’s  pariah. 

8698.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  is  the  population 
divided? — In  Connaught,  3,691,  and  in  Leinster, 
3,210,  exclusive  of  the  military.  There  are  at  present 
9S0  soldiers,  but  there  is  accommodation  for  1,500. 

8699.  Lord  J ustice  Naish. — The  average  at  present 
attending  the  National  schools  is  75  or  80? — That  is 
about  the  average  attending  the  male  National  school. 
The  female  National  school  is  under  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  the  average  is  about  90. 

8700.  Do  any  of  the  boys  require  Intermediate 
Education? — Yes  ; but  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
getting  it  in  St.  Peter’s  parish. 

8701.  Are  any  of  the  boys  sent  to  boarding  schools  ? 
—No. 

8702.  Is  there  a Diocesan  school  here  ? — No;  there 
is  one  in  Sligo. 

8708.  It  used  to  be  here  ? — It  used  to  be  at  Sum- 
merhill 

8704.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  there  would  be 
room  for  two  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Athlon©, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  river? — Well,  that  is  a thing 
I have  not  considered. 

8705.  Would  not  a second  school  have  a tendency 
to  injure  the  Marist  school?— I dare  say. 

870G.  Lord  J ustice  Naish. — If  you  had  an  endow- 
ment would  you  be  able  to  work  it  on  the  Westmeath 
side  ?— The  Bishop  could  manage  that. 

[The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  then  referred  to  the  appendix  to 
the  second  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
Inquiry,  1826 — Parliamentary  Papers,  House  of 
Commons,  1826-7,  vol.  xii.,  and  said  that  two  or  three 
Catholic  schools  had  disappeared.  In  Bolton-street 
there  was  an  emolument  of  i>50  a year  connected  with 
Stonehouse.] 

8707.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Was  that  an  Inter- 
mediate or  a primary  Bchool  1 — I say  there  were  six 
Protestants  in  it  and  sixty-four  Catholics. 

8708.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Does  it  state  where  the 
endowment  came  from  ? — No. 

8709.  That  was  in  Roscommon? — Yes.  Then 


St.  Peter's  Parish,  Athlone,  sworn. 

there  was  another  Roman  Catholic  school  in  Con- 
naught-street.  That  had  an  emolument  of  .£17  a 
year.  Twenty-three  males  and  five  females,  all  Roman 
Catholics,  attended  it.  There  were  no  Protestants 
attending  it.  There  was  another  school  at  Bastion- 
street  described  as  having  an  emolument  of  £26  10a. 

8710.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — It  is  a curious  thing 
that  nothing  should  have  been  known  about  tliis. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Monahan. — That  must  have  been 
Bastile-street. 

8711.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  emoluments 
are  put  down  as  “ eight  shillings  a quarter."  Mani- 
festly they  are  what  the  teachers  got  as  school  fees 
and  not  endowments. 

Witness. — The  rector  of  Aughrim  appeared  to 
state  that  one-third  of  those  attending  his  school  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  they  could  be  sent  on 
here.  That  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  intentions 
of  Lord  Ranelagli. 

8712.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — He  intended  that  the 
endowment  should  be  for  Protestants. 

Witness. — And  it  now  appears  to  be  used  for 
Catholics. 

8713.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  shall  now 
visit  the  schools.  Our  Act  of  Parliament  says  that 
where  the  founder  of  auy  endowment  lias  expressly 
provided  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  pf  any  locality  the  endowment  for  such  educa- 
tion shall  continue.  This  Ranelagli  endowment  was 
given  for  the  endowment  of  free  schools  for  poor  Pro- 
testant boys  and  girls.  The  school  for  boys  is  here 
in  Athlone  and  the  school  for  girls  is  in  Roscommon, 
and  the  management  of  the  endowment  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Incorporated  Society  which  is  a cen- 
tralized body.  Wc  shall  have  carefully  to  consider 
the  objects  which  the  endowment  was  intended  to 
serve.  We  must  see  that  poor  boys  of  this  locality 
shall  be  admitted  as  day  boys,  and  nnder  favour- 
able terms.  This  particular  trust  was  for  Protes- 
tants, not  to  convert  Roman  Catholics,  but  for  those 
already  Protestants.  Protestants  were  the  objects  of 
the  trust,  and  we  must  see  that  they  get  the  benefit 
of  it.  As  regards  the  Romm  Catholic  endowments, 

I may  refer  to  wliat  was  done  by  this  Commission  in 
reference  to  the  endowed  school  at  Swords,  and  suggest 
that  similar  arrangements  may  be  made  here  for  the 
management  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  Roman 
Catholics.  W c can  qualify  them  to  obtain  any  money 
that  may  be  made  available  through  the  State  or 
otherwise.  We  see  the  great  need  that  exists  of 
further  provision  for  Intermediate  Education,  but 
we  cannot  create  money,  nor  divert  money  from  its 
proper  purposes,  even  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Intermediate  Education  when  it  is  badly  wanted. 

The  Inquiry  then  terminated. 


ilarch  18, 1886. 

B«v.  James 
Kelly. 
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332  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 

PUBLIC  SITTING.— SATURDAY,  MAY  19,  1888. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Londonderry. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Raise 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq,, 
ll.d.,  M.D.,  f.t.c.b.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Jun.,  was  in  attendance. 


, . GWYN’S  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTION  AND  YOUNG’S  BEQUEST. 

Objections. 

Mr.  John  Cooke  appeared  as  Counsel  for  the  trustees  of  the  Young  Bequest,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw  for  the 
trustees  of  Gwyn’s  Institution. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  on  introductory  statement. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw. — I appear  on  Behalf  of  the  Gwyn  reasons  already  given,  and  hold  that  more  power 

trustees,  who  held  a meeting  on  May  15,  1888,  and  should  he  accorded  to  our  endowment.  We  propose 

passed  a resolution  approving  generally  of  the  draft  that  in  any  matter  affecting  the  expenditure  or  in- 
scheme published  by  the  Commissioners,  and  particu-  vestments  of  the  property  of  the  Young  endowment 

larly  approving  of  the  principle  of  amalgamating  the  in  shall  be  necessary  to  have  the  approval  or  consent 

Gwyn  and  the  Young  Endowments.  Mr.  Cooke  of  a majority  of  the  present  trustees  of  that  endow- 

appears  for  the  Young  ti-ustees  to  object  to  that,  and  raent,  viz. — the  two  ex-officio  Governors  and  the  two 

it  would  be  more  convenient  to  hear  what  he  has  to  life  Governors  (and  if  the  next  proposal  is  adojrted), 

say  in  the  first  instance.  the  five  Governors  then  referred  to.  We  also  propose 

Mr.  J.  Cooke. — I appear  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  that  the  said  trustees  should  have  the  power  of  nomi- 

the  Young  endowment  to  object  to  the  scheme.  My  nating  five  Governors  in  the  room  of  any  five  (to  be 

clients  recognize  the  ability  with  which  the  scheme  selected  by  lot  or  ballot)  out  of  the  representative 

has  been  prepared,  but  they  think  their  views  were  Governors  named,  who  should  retire  (or  in  the  event 

not  sufficiently  before  the  Commission  at  the  former  of  this  not  being  acceded  to),  should  have  the  right  of 

sitting,  and  therefore  ask  a hearing  of  what  they  filling  the  first  five  vacancies  which  arise.” 

consider  matters  of  principle  in  connection  with  the  We  did  not  file  those  objections  in  any  captious 
separate  establishment  of  these  endowments.  The  spirit,  bat  on  a matter  of  principle  we  think  this 
trustees  of  the  Young  endowment,  one  and  all,  are  charity  can  bo  administered  better  as  a separate  insri- 
opposed  to  amalgamation  with  Gwyn’s  Institution,  and  tution.  Mr.  Young  clearly  expressed  his  intention 
especially  the  two  trustees  who  are  clergymen — the  that  it  Bhould  bo  mauaged  as  a separate  endowment; 
Rev.  Robert  Ross  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Nevin.  Un-  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  overwhelming  advan- 
fortunately  these  gentlemen  are  absent  in  Scotland,  but  tnges  are  to  i-esult  from  amalgamation,  there  is  no 
we  have  a statement  of  their  views,  winch  I shall  read,  reason  for  it.  The  testator  knew  the  Gwyn  institution. 
The  trustees  of  the  Young  endowment  object  to  He  saw  its  benefits  and  he  saw  its  defects.  The  onus 
the  amalgamation  of  Gwyn's  Charitable  Institution  of  showing  that  amalgamation  would  he  advantageous 
and  the  Educational  Endowments  founded  under  will  lies  on  those  who  support  it. 

of  Joseph  Young  for  the  following  amongst  other  8715.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I may  save  trouble 
reasons  : — “ (a)  The  same  will  not  extend  the  useful-  by  telling  you  that  wo  consider  the  objects  of  the  two 
ness  thereof,  in  our  opinion."  funds  to  be  distinct;  one  is  entirely  for  boys,  and  the 

8714.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Young  insti-  other  for  girls,  and  we  are  prohibited  by  our  Act  of  Par- 
tution  has  not  got  started  at  all,  as  I understand,  liament  from  mixing  them  up.  Therefore,  in  one  sense, 
so  that  there  is  no  question  of  extending  its  use-  there  can  he  no  amalgamation.  The  real  question  is 
fulness.  — Who  are  to  bo  the  governing  body  ? If  we  can  get 

Mi-.  Cooke. — The  tnistees  say : “ (b)  The  same  is  in  a good  governing  body  for  the  one  institution  why 
effect  a transfer  of  Young’s  property  to  Gwyn’s  Insti-  should  it  not  be  as  good  for  the  other?  We  are  pre- 
tution,  and  virtually  a removal  of  it  from  the  persons  pared,  in  framing  the  Scheme,  to  provide  that  there  shall 
whom  tho  testator  himself  selected  by  his  will  as  be3t  be  no  absorption  of  the  Young  charity  by  reason  of 
fitted  to  carry  out  his  intention,  inasmuch  as  the  its  being  placed  under  the  Bame  management  as  the 
nominal  representation  given  to  the  present  trustees  Gwyn  institution. 

upon  the  proposed  governing  body  is  only  four  out  of  Mr.  Cooke. — I understand  the  Scheme  to  propose  to 
twenty-two  members,  and  two  out  of  the  four  are  conduct  two  wholly  separate  institutions  under  one 
already  on  the  Gwyn’s  Board,  (c)  Such  amalgama-  governing  body,  and  to  control  two  wholly  distinct  chan- 
tion  will  practically  result  in  the  obliteration  and  ab-  ties  by  one  board.  There  are  only  two  arguments  in 
sorption  of  the  Young  endowments  by  the  Gwyn  favour  of  that.  One  is  that  you  may  save  expense. 
Institution,  (d)  The  individuals  of  a smaller  Board  and  the  second  that  you  may  not  have  material  in 
would  take  a much  greater  interest  in  the  trust  Derry  for  constructing  two  good  boards.  We  say  that 
(especially  when  previously  associated  with  it),  and  if  you  have  two  bodies  in  a place  of  the  educational 
administer  the  same  better  than  a larger  body,  who,  to  importance  of  Derry  administering  two  separate  chari- 
a great  extent,  look  upon  the  position  as  honorary,  and  ties,  it  would  promote  a healthy  rivalry  between  them 
leave  the  duties  to  officials,  (a)  The  existence  of  two  that  should  benefit  the  charities, 
distinct  boards  administering  trusts  with  somewhat  8716.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
similar  objects  would  promote  a heal  thy  rivalry  in  a mean  by  rivalry?  One  body  would  have  to  provide 
place  of  the  educational  importance  of  Derry.  (/)  No  for  boys,  and  the  other  for  girls, 
saving  of  expense  can  be  shown  to  justify  such  amalga-  Mr.  Cooke. — There  is  sufficient  comparison  between 
mation.  them  to  create  a healthy  criticism,  and,  if  you  hand  over 

“ In  the  event  of  an  amalgamation  being  ultimately  the  control  of  both  these  institutions  .to  a numerous 

approved,  wo  object  to  the  governing  body  for  the  body,  a result  wiU  ensue  such  as  I believe  took  place  m 
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the  case  of  the  trustees  of  the  Gwyn  Institution,  who 
went  to  sleep  over  the  conduct  of  the  charity,  and 
only  waked  up  to  seek  power  to  sell  out  the  whole 
establishment.  You  have  a variety  of  reasons  in 
a place  like  Derry  for  keeping  the  two  bodies  distinct. 
As  to  the  argument  that  you  would  save  expense 

where  is  the  expense  to  be  saved  1 Only  by 

having  the  same  building  and  the  same  secretary. 
The  whole  stall'  might  be  different,  aud  it  would 
be  impossible  to  utilise  either  the  buildiug  or  the 
•wound  of  the  Gwyn  institution  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Young  charity.  The  secretary  would  inquire  his 
salary  to  be  inc raised  if  lie  acted  for  both  charities, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  two  boards  em- 
ploying him  on  these  terms  at  present  There  is  no 
expense  for  a board-room,  because,  if  the  Young 
Charity  is  to  be  carried  out,  a separate  building  must 
he  erected.  In  reference  to  the  saving  of  expense 
by  utilizing  the  Gwyn  premises,  if  the  Gwyn  hoard 
arc  going  to  sell  their  building  and  the  plot  on  which 
it  stauds,  it  would  seem  undesirable  to  occupy  premises 
of  that  class.  Other  similarly  situated  institutions 
took  the  reverse  course.  The  Dublin  Masonic  Schools 
for  boys  and  girls  tire  managed  by  different  boards, 
aud  the  boys  and  girls  occupy  different  grounds 
aud  buildings,  one  school  is  situate  close  to  Dublin, 
and  the  other  at  Olonskoagh,  miles  off.  The  Mll80n>c 
School  for  boys  is  conducted  by  one  board,  aud  die 
school  for  girls  by  an  entirely  separate  board. 

8717.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibdox. — They  have  only 
one  office  and  one  secretary. 

Sir.  Cooke. — It  is  clearly  a saving  of  expense  if  a 
secretary  can  be  got  to  act  for  the  two  boards.  We 
ask  you  to  adopt  these  lines. 

8718.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  scheme  con- 
templates haviug  tho  same  body  to  elect  governors  of 
both  institutions. 

Mr.  Cooke. — Wo  would  have  no  objection  to  repre- 
sentatives joining  our  board  in  the  same  way  ;u  in 
the  Gwyn  Institution. 

8719.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — As  I understand, 
smue  of  the  representatives  would  be  the  same  persons 
even  if  we  formed  separate  governing  bodies.  Re- 
member the  question  is  not  tho  separation  of  the 
trust,  but  whether  the  governing  body  for  both  is  to 
ha  the  same. 

Mr.  Coulee. — I understand  your  lordship  to  aslc 
whether  wo  would  allow  or  wish  that  the  governors  of 
our  schoil  should  be  oloobed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
governors  of  the  Gwyn  School. 

S720.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Yes. 

Mr.  Cooke. — We  have  no  objection  whatever  to  urge 
against  such  a mode  of  election  as  you  propose. 

872L.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — That  is  a step 
towards  what  I w is  asking.  If  you  have  a certain 
number  of  ex-offi  •£  ) trustees  the  same,  and  if  you  have 
a certain  number  of  eleotod  trustoos,  and  the  electing 
ho  lies  are  tliB  same,  unless  they  chose  to  elect 
different  people  your  boards  will  become  the  same  in 
spite  of  you. 

Mr.  Cooke. — Thera  is  no  necessity  for  their  being 
the  same. 

8722.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — ^There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it,  but  if  they  are  the  same,  don't  you  think 
their  acts  are  just  as  likely  to  induce  healthy  criticism 
u if  they  were  nominally  distinct  bodies  1 I have  not 
heard  of  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  keoping  up 
» separate  body  for  each  place. 

Mr.  Cooke. — We  say  no  advantage  can  be  shown  for 
amalgamation. 

8723,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — I must  say  that 
having  the  same  offices  and  the  same  agent  to  manage 
the  property  would  be  a distinct  advantage,  to  my 
rnrnd.  Again,  in  the  working  of  these  oliarities  you 
really  have  the  same  objoct  in  view  in  both.  The 
lornt  management  will  save  both  expense  and  time 
. tend  to  a better  sole'ction  of  objects.  Take  a 
lamily  consisting  partly  of  boys  and  partly  of  girls. 
According  to  your  proposal,  tlm  boys  souk  the  benefits 


of  the  Gwyn  charity,  and  when  they  have  been  elected  hay  m.  i «s. 
by  the  Gwyn  G overuors,  the  Young  Governors  m list  go 
over  the  same  ground  again  as  regards  the  girls,  or 
possibly  each  may  act  without  regarding  the  benefits 
obtainable  from  the  other  charity.  You  get  rid  of  all 
this  by  amalgamation. 

Mr.  Cooke. — The  founders’  intentions  were  to  have 
these  institutions  conducted  on  a separate  basis. 

8724.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — I am  with  you 
entirely  that  tho  objects  are  distinct.  Mr.  Young 
clearly  intended  that  there  should  be  a Young  School 
for  girls,  and  that  there  will  be  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Cooke. — -It  may  be  said  there  will,  but  we  would 
like  to  know  how  this  scheme  • is  to  work.  What 
representation  have  we  on  this  governing  body  ? 

8725.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — That  is  another 
question  altogether.  If  you  look  at  your  representation 
in  the  scheme  in  the  light  of  a representation  of  the 

Young  charity  as  a sort  of  separate  property,  it  seems  • 

entirely  inadequate ; but  it  is  to  be  always  borne  in 
mind  that  the  object  of  forming  the  body  is  not  to  re- 
present any  particular  person,  but  to  form  tbe  body 
that  will  best  administer  the  charity.  It  looks,  I ad- 
mit, as  if  it  tied  on  the  Young  charity  to  Gwyn’s. 

Mr.  Cooke. — It  really  is  handing  over  these  funds 
to  the  Gwyn  Institution  to  supplement  their  own. 

8726.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No  ; they  could 
not  apply  one  penny  of  Young's  Endowment  to 
the  purposes  of  Gwyn’s  Charity. 

Mr.  Cooke. — No,  of  course  not. 

8727.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — If  we  had  in  the 
Gwyueharitya  perfectly-managed  boys’ school  under  an 
exemplary  governing  body,  and  a sum  of  money  was 
given  to  establish  a similar  school  for  the  benefit  of 
girls  of  the  same  class,  prime,  facie,  the  best  thing  to  do 
would  lie  to  place  it  in  the  same  hands. 

Mr.  Cooke. — We  say  that  it  would  bo  very  much 
hotter  to  have  the  two  institutions  working  in  rivalry, 
us  it  worn,  for  there  is  great  fear  that  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  the  Gwyn  Governors  may  go  to 
sleep  in  the  future  ns  they  have  done  in  the  past ; 
that  is  one  reason  why  we  prefer  a separate  governing 
body.  Then  again  the  only  additional  power  you  have 
giveu  us  in  respect  of  this  large  endowment  is  two 
clergymen  associated  with  us  in  carrying  out  the 
management  of  the  Schools,  for  the  real  governing  , 

body  of  the  Young  charity,  according  to  your  Act  of 
F.u'liamcnt  ore  the  persons  in  whom  the  fund  is 
vested. 

8728.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  governing 
body  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  will  be  in  future 
not  the  Messrs.  Cooke,  but  the  body  to  be  elected  in 
the  manner  prescribed. 

Mr.  Cooke. — The  regulation  and  management  of  the 
school  are  vested  in  tho  Messrs.  Cooke,  and  the 
miuistors  are  not  given  control  of  the  funds  in  any 
way.  The  administration  of  the  funds  of  the  endow- 
ment is  clearly  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 

8729.  Lmil  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  estate  is 
vested  in  the  Messrs.  Cooke,  but  their  trust  is  to  pay 
over  the  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  to 
four  trustees,  aud  the  management  of  the  school  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  ot  these  four — the  Messrs.  Cooke 
and  the  two  clergymen. 

Mr.  Cooke. — You  propose  to  raise  that  number  to 
seven. 

8730.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Addihg  three  to  / 

be  co-opted  by  the  others,  aud  three  more  in  case  sub- 
scriptions should  come  in.  Although  the  testator  died 

in  1843,  the  Young  Endowment  was  not  made  the 
subject  of  auy  inquiry  until  1854,  and  even  now 
nothing  has  been  done  to  start  the  charity. 

Mr.  Cooke. — Referring  to  the  number  of  the  Board, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  existing  trustees  that  a small 
board  would  take  a far  greater  interest  in  administer- 
ing a charity  of  this  kind  than  a large  board  such  as 
you  propose.  When  you  have  a large  body  of  tint 
kind  it ’is  always  left  to  two  or  three  members  to  do 
the  whole  business. 

2 X 
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.May  is,  ms.  8731.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Any  large' ‘body 

having  tlio  administration  of  a charity  generally  do  ns 

the  Incorporated  Society  docs — appoint  a committee 
nl  management  that  lias  been  found  to  work  satis- 
factorily. If  desirable  you  can  have  a separate  com- 
mittee to  manage  each  school. 

Mr.  Cooke, — Appointing  sub-committees  to  manage 
the  two  endowments,  we  say,  shows  the  objection  to 
the  whole  t.hiug.  Now,  let  me  will  attention  to  this 
fact,  that  the  testator  had  before  him  the  existing 
Gwyn  Institution  when  he  made  the  provision  for  this 
endowment.  Ho  saw  how  that  institution  worked, 
and  he  could  have  given  this  fluid  to  supplement  that 
institution  if  he  so  desired  ; hut  he  did  not  do  so,  and 
he  provided  that  it  should  not  be  expended  in  the 
same  extravagant  way  os  the  Gwyn  charity. 

8732.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Where  does  he  say 
anything  nlxint  extravagance.  I cannot  find  it. 

Mr.  Cooke. — He  saw  it  in  the  Gwyn  Institution. 

S733.  Dr.  TuArr.r. — T have  looked  through  the 
will  and  I can’t  find  it  out. 

Mr  Cooke. — He  saw  the  largo  sums  that  liatl  been 
expended. 

8734.  Dr.  Traill — How  do  yon  make  that  out? 

Mi\  Cooke. — People  that  lived  with  him  knew  it. 

8735.  Lord  Justice  FitzGirhox. — I am  afraid  we 
cannot  work  out  liis  intention  of  building  a house  for 
£500. 

Mr.  Coolee, — We  won't  ask  you ; hut  I would  ask 
you  to  infer  that  the  testator  never  intended  his  money 
should  go  to  Gwyn’s  Institution.  There  is  no  reason 
for  handing  over  the  management  of  this  endowment 
to  Gwyn’s  Governors,  on  the  contrary  the  way  they 
have  conducted  their  own  institution  shows  that  it 
should  not  lie  handed  over.  They  did  not  ask  for  it 
on  the  preliminary  inquiry,  and  wo  gave  evidence 
against  it.  Under  these  circumstances  wo  say  we 
should  have  a separate  governing  body,  and  that  tlio 
two  endowments  should  he  managed  by  separate 
bodies.  I come  now  to  tlio  governing  body.  I ask  is  it 
fair  to  have  only  given  the  representation  you  have, 
given  ns.  T have  looked  over  several  Sol  mines  prepared 
by  you  in  other  eases.  In  tlio  Dublin  Working  Boys’ 
Home  yon  constituted  a board  of  12  altogether. 

S73G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibhon. — That  is  a case  in 
which  the  trustees  of  two  funds  came  in  and  risked  us 
to  unite  the  institutions, 

Mr.  Cooke. — And  this  is  a case  in  which  I wish  to 
show  reasons  why  tlio  endowments  should  lie  eon- 
.luctod  separately.  In  that  case  the  two  Harding 
trustees  named  four  others,  six  in  all,  and  they 
selected  a Committee  of  the  Dublin  Working  Boys’ 
Home  of  a similar  number,  and  the  12  inaiuige  the 
endowments  dealt  with  in  tlio  Scheme.  If  the 
government  of  Yoiuig’s  Charity  is  to  bo  joined  to  the 
Gwyn  Institution,  you  should  give  us  equal  repre- 
sentation at  least  in  the  same  way. 

8737.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — There  are'  four  ,se- 
uj/icio  governors  proposed  and  sixteen  representative. 
How  many  do  you  say  should  represent  the  Young 
Endowment  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — We  say  live.  1 

SJ38.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — In  addition  to  the  two 
present  trustees  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — Y es.  But  it  is  distinctly  understood 
that  I have  been  instructed  to  oppose  amalgamation 
altogether. 

8739.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Tf  you  oppose 
amalgamation,  toll  us  what  you  propose  as  your 
separate  governing  body. 

Mr.  Coolce. — Our  wish  witli  regard  to  a separate 
body  would-be  to  have  a body  of  twelve  in  all.  We 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  elect  a board  on  the 
■ lines  wo  suggested  in  our  draft  Scheme. 

8740.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  Fountain- 
street  Congregation  still  existing  1 

Mr.  Cooke. — No;  it  lias  been  transferred. 

8741.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  face  that  it  lias  a huge 


endowment  your  reason  for  anticipating  that  there 
won't  be  subscriptions  towards  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.— 1 think  it  would  be  perfectly  possible 
that  subscriptious  would  come  in.  Some  merchants 
arc  ready  to  subscribe  largely. 

8742.  Kov.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  there  is  to  be  an 
amalgamation,  tell  us  what  body  you  propose  to  con- 
stitute. I suppose  you  would  retain  the  seven  in  the 
original  Scheme  1 

Sir.  Cooke. — Yes. 

8743.  Bov.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  propose  a body  of 
twelve  1 

Mr.  Coolce. — I would  liavo  representative  governors 
selected  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Derry  and  the 
Diocesan  Council  of  Derry. 

8744.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  your  trustees 
considered  this  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — Yes. 

8745.  Professor  Dougherty. — Aro  we  tounderstand 
that  the  e.c-officio  trustees  wish  to  admit  members  of 
the  Diocesan  Council  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — Well,  in  a general  way  they  have  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  they  said  they  would  have  no 
objection  to  them  joining  in  a similar  manner  as  on 
the  Gwyn  board.  I do  not  moan,  however,  to  include 
tlm  Rev.  Robert  Ross  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Nevin. 

874G.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  see  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  having  the  Gwyn  institution  with  a 
mixed  governing  body  before  liis  eyes,  Mr.  Young 
constituted  an  exclusively  Presbyterian  governing  body 
for  tins  endowment;  and  it  is  a serious  question 
whether  wo  cun  now  introduce  members  of  another 
denomination. 

Mr.  Coolce. — It  is  a matter  of  very  great  weight..  I 
have  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross  here.  We  pro- 
pose to  have  theso  seven  in  our  Scheme  as  Governors, 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  make  the  number  up  to 
twelve  by  linviug  representative  governors.  Here  is 
the  letter  ; — 

“ Greenlaw,  Berwickshire,  N.  B., 
May  10th,  1888. 

“ Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Cooke. 


“ Gbntlkmen, — T have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter 
and  for  tlio  opportunity  you  Lave  given  me  of  expressing 
my  adherence  to  ' the  objections  and  amendments  ’ to  the 
Draft  Scheme  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Commission,  which  we  prepared  and  forwarded  in  Angu-t 
last.  I have  not  changed  the  opinions  I entertained  relative 
to  the  above  Scheme  since  last  August  when  it  was  before 
us  (or  consideration.  I still  think  the  objections  to  the 
Scheme  which  we  lurwnnled  to  the  Commission  are  valid, 
and  that  the  amendments  wo  propose  are  reasonable  and 
just.  1 believe  the  usefulness  of  the  Educational  Endow- 
ments founded  bv  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Young  will  be 
seriously  impaired  by  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  these 
endowments  with  Gwyn’s  Institution,  that  is  that  the 
endowments  would  benefit  a larger  number  of  destitute 
female  children  in  the  city  and  liberties  if  administered 
and  managed  by  the  trustees  appointed  bv  Mr.  Young’s 
Will  than  they  will  do  if  the  charity  come  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Governing  Body  to  he  created  by  the  Scheme 
of  the  Commission.  1 am  also  of  opinion  that  the  Young 
Endowments,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Draft 
Scheme,  will  not  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  intention 
of  the  founder.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  will,  at  least 
as  far  as  I can  now  remember  its  provisions,  that  any  por- 
tion of  tlio  funds  were  to  be  expended  in  ‘enabling  and 
encouraging  deserving  untl  capable  fouudntioners  to  continue 
their  education  longer  than  they  could  otherwise  do  ’—that 
is  longer  than  the  term  of  years  to  be  spent  in  the  school, 
or  that  any  portion  of  the  funds  may  be  given  to  meet  the 
‘ cost  of  speekd  or  more  udvnncud  education  or  training 
than  that  provided  in  the  school.  And  it  is  certain  that 
the.  creation  of  a Loan  Fund  from  which  may  be  drawn  the 
tuition  of  girls  who  desire,  but  are  unable  without  such  aid, 
to  obtain  an  education  at  u higher  school,  training  institu- 
tion, or  college,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  intention  and  uj® 
of  the  founder  of  the  charity.  It  would,  in  my  opinion;  o 
deliberate  application  of  the  endowments  to  ends  for  wnie 
they  were  not  left  in  trust,  and  would,  to  a large  extent, 
frustrate  the  intention  of  the  testator.  The  Draft  belie® 
has  been  prepared  without  duo  regard  for  the  intention 
aim  of  Mr.  Young  in  founding  this  charity.  He  me£n.  ■ 
relieve  the  wants  of  poor  girls  during  the  years  or 
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helplessness  imil  poverty,  and  to  give  them  such  education 
as  would  quality  them  for  such  situations  its  persons  in  their 
circumstances  would  naturally  bo  expected  to  seek,  not  to 
enter  colleges  and  obtain  degrees  and  become  members  of 
learned  professions.  This  is  to  benefit  the  few  capable 
ones  who  are  able  to  help  themselves  at  the  expen-e  of  the 
many  less  gifted  ones  who  need  the  aid  provided  by  this 
charity  The  Scheme  furnishes  no  evidence  that  the 
Yonug  Endowments  would  be  more  economically  managed 
bv  the  new  Governing  llody  than  bv  the  Governors  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Young's  will,  or  that  the  management  would 
confer  greater  benefit  on  those  for  whom  the  charity  was 
provided.  I regard  the  Suhemo  as  an  unneccssary’inter- 
fereiire  with  the  will  and  intent  ions  of  a generous  pliilnn- 
tbropldst  and  friend  of  the  poor,  and  its  operation  would,  I 
fear,  be  productive  of  very  uncertain  good,  while  it 
supersedes  a Scheme  prepared  by  the  trustees  which  would 
not  be  uncertain  in  its  operation  and  influence,  and  which 
would,  as  far  as  practicable,  curry  out  the  intention  of 
the  testator.  Remitting  my  inability  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission  on 
Saturday, 

“ I remain, 

11  Oou'lnincn, 

“ Ever  faithfully  yours, 

‘•R.  Ross.” 

8747.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  wants  to 
prohibit  the  spending  of  any  money  on  clever  girls  in 
giving  them  a more  advanced  education  than  they  can 
get  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Cooke. — What  ho  says  is,  “ he  meant  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  poor  girls  during  the  years  of  their  help- 
lessness and  poverty,  and  to  give  them  such  education 
as  would  qualify  them  for  such  situations  as  persons 
in  their  circumstances  would  naturally  be  expected  to 
seek,  not  to  enter  colleges  and  obtain  degrees  and 
become  members  of  learned  professions.” 

8748.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — He  shows  he  does  not 
know  the  intentions  of  tho  testator,  for  he  states  the 
testator's  intention  to  be  to  provide  clothing  and 
education  for  destitute  poor  children.  There  is 
nothing  about  destitute  children  in  tho  will. 

Mr.  Cooke. — He  said  the  founder  wished  to  erect  a 
school  to  clothe  and  educate  so  many  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

Rev  Dr.  Molloy. — Yos,  and  he  puts  in  the  word 
“destitute,”  which  is  not  in  tiro  will. 

8749.  Lovd  Justice  FitzGibbon. — All  his  points 
are  distinctly  narrow.  His  objections  are  not 
so  much  against  amalgamation  as  against  giving  a 
good  education.  Ho  says,  “ there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  will  that  any  portion  of  tiro  funds  may  be  given 
to  meet  the  cost  of  special  or  more  advanced  education 
or  training."  He  would  not  allow  you  to  assist  a 
clever  girl  who  would  show  aa  aptitude  for  education 
and  a desire  to  rise  above  tire  level  of  a servant  He 
thinks  he  would  be  going  beyond  his  limit  if  he 
allowed  you  to  give  better  tonchiug.  He  says,  “ it  is 
certain  that  the  creation  of  a loan  fund,  from  which 
may  be  drawn  the  tuition  of  girls  who  desire,  but  are 
unable  without  such  aid,  to  obtain  an  education  at  a 
higher  school,  training  institution,  or  college,  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  intention  and  aim  of  the  founder 
of  the  charity.  It  would,  iu  my  opinion,  be  deliberate 
application  of  the  endowments  to  ends  for  which  they 
were  not  left  in  trust,  and  would,  to  a largo  extent, 
frustrate  the  intention  of  the  testator.”  But  this 
will  has  left  it  open  to  liberal-minded  trustees  to 
give  a proper  education  to  deserving  objects.  The 
testator  does  not  say  his  endowment  is  for  children 
of  the  lower  orders,  or  for  elementary  education, 
and  yet  this  trustee  is  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
cut  it  down  to  this  level  and  give  no  advanced 
education. 

Mr.  Cooke. — His  idea  is  that  the  charity  should 
not  be  unduly  diverted  from  the  poorer  classes  of 
society. 

8750.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Why  do  you  say 
diverted  1 The  founder  does  not  say  anything  about 
the  poorer  classes  of  society. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Ross  sums  up  the  May  is,  isss. 
whole  tiling  iu  the  next  sentence — “He  meant  to  — 
relieve  the  wants  of  poor  girls  during  the  years  of 
their  helplessness  and  poverty,  and  to  give  them  such 
education  us  would  qualify  them  for  such  situations 
as  persons  in  their  civenmstances  would  nat.irally  be 
expected  to  seek,  not  to  enter  colleges  and  obtain 
degrees  and  become  members  of  learned  professions.” 

That  is  the  parochial  idea  of  a charity  school. 

8751.  Professor  DouomaiTV. — Are  you  aware  if 
his  objection  to  amalgamation  is  founded  on  an 
opposition  to  puc  under  a mixed  governing  body  a 
purely  Presbyterian  charity  1 

Mr,  Cooke. — So  far  as  I can  state,  we  were  willing  to 
supplement  the  trustees  by  election.  I have  not 
authority  direct  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  how  lie  proposes  to  create  the 
governing  body. 

8752.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  intended  that  it  should  be 
confined  to  Presbyterians  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — There  is  nothing  about  that. 

8753.  Lord  .lustier:  FitzGibbon. — Well,  looking  at 
this  will,  it  is  clear,  from  the  fact  of  his  giving  large 
annuities,  that  the  testator  knew  lie  was  ultimately 
dealing  with  a large  property.  The  only  limit  is  that 
the  trustees  were  not  to  spend  more  than  £500  in 
providing  a schoolhonse,  and  all  the  children  were  to  be 
educated  in  that  house.  I would  gather  that  the 
testator's  idea  was  “ I want  a substantial  house  costing 
£500,  for  as  many  gills  as  the  funds  will  educate.  1 
am  going  to  spend  £1,000  a year  on  them."  He  does 
not  say  they  are  to  be  children  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  if  the  will  was  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  his  idea 
would  seem  to  be  an  institution  like  Pleasants  Asylum 
iu  Dublin,  where  a large  income  would  be  spent  on  the 
inmates  of  a comparatively  small  institution,  and  not  a 
mere  charity  school.  Mr.  Ross's  idea  would  seem  to 
ho  that  he  only  intended  to  qualify  the  girls  for 
domestic  service. 

Mr.  Cooke. — The  question  is  whether  the  funds  are 
to  be  devoted  to  a class  of  poor  girls,  or  are  to  go  to 
supplement  middle  class  people  in  getting  a better- 
education. 

8754.  Dr.  Thaill. — Suppose  a girl  of  the  poorer 
class  displays  great  ability  and  aptitude  for  learning, 
is  she  not  to  be  forwarded  in  life') 

Mr.  Cooke. — I don’t  think  that  was  Mi-.  Young’s 
intention.  I go  on  what  his  intention  was  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  will,  and  wlnit  it  was  known  to  be,  and 
if  we  are  to  be  confined  to  what  his  intention  was,  as 
derival  from  bis  will,  I think  it  was  entirely  confined 
to  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  children. 

8755.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  could  not 
spend  £1,000  a year  on  clothing  and  feeding  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  could  live  in  a house  costing 
£500. 

Mi-.  Cooke. — But  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  poorer 
children  of  Derry,  who  stand  more  in  need  of  this 
charitable  endowment  than  persons  of  the  middle  class 
who  are  to  be  forced  into  a university,  are  to  be  put 
out  of  consideration. 

8756.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Certainly  not, 
but  I confess  to  a preference,  as  objects  of  charity,  to 
children  left  destitute  by  the  death  or  misfortune  of 
their  fathers  who  were  iu  a good  position  in  life,  over 
children  who  have  been  all  their  lives  in  poverty.  To 
my  mind  there  is  no  child  so  poor  or  so  deserving  of 
assistance  as  the  child  whose  father  was  not  poor  in 
his  lifetime,  but  who  left  nothing  behind  him  for 
his  family. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  was  evidently  Mr.  Young’s 
intention  to  make  provision  for  children  of  respectable 
parents  who  have  been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  there 
are  none  poorer  than  these.  The  State  provides  for 
the  children  of  the  poor,  but  it  does  not  provide  for 
children  of  the  better  class  for  whom  their  parents 
are  unable  to  make  provision. 

Mr.  Cooke. — I am  not  to  be  taken  as  arguing  how 
I would  frame  the  scheme. 
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8757.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — No,  but  yon  are  putting 
a limit  on  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Young. 

Mi-.  Cooke. — I say  the  intention  of  Mr.  Young  was 
not  primarily  the  case  yon  put  at  all.  His  intention 
was  to  clothe  and  miintain  as  many  children  as  the 
fund  which  he  left  enabled  them  to  do.  That 
necessarily  conveys  the  idea  tluit  they  were  in  need  of 
clothing  and  maintenance  and  support. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  not  that  thoy  belonged  to 
the  poorer  classes,  for  unfortunately  there  are  many 
not  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  who  are  much 
more  destitute  than  the  children  of  the  poor. 

8758.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  many  children 
could  be  boarded  in  a house  built  for  .£1,0001 

Mr.  Cooke. — I think  eighteen  or  twenty. 

8759.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  propose  to  devote 
£1,000  for  the  erection  of  a school-house  in  which 
some  20  children  could  be  provided  for  and  educated 
at  the  cost  of  some  £40  apiece. 

Mr.  Cooke. — But  this  house  would  only  be  a com- 
mencement. 

8760.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  will  fixed 
£500,  and  you  propose  £1,000  as  the  limit  of  expendi- 
ture on  the  erection  of  the  house.  It  is  quite  clem-  that 
Mr.  Young  meant  to  have  a school  in  wliich  the 
children  would  bo  maintained  and  educated,  aud  the 
fund  is  ample  to  supply  a want  to  children  who  need 
it  most — children  of  a middle  class  reduced  to  poverty. 
There  are  rneny  such  institutions — Mercer's  School, 
and  others  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  Cooke. — But  that  is  arguing  only  on  the  limit 
of  £1,000. 

8761.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiibox. — It  is  arguing  it  on 
the  basis  on  which  you  put  it,  for  £500  at  the  date  of 
his  will  would  in  building  bo  about  £1,000  now.  I 
find  he  gave  £500  for  the  election  of  the  school-house, 
for  the  purpose  of  clothing,  maintaining  and  educating 
so  many  femalo  children  under  the  age  of  10  years,  as 
the  amount  of  the  fimd  would  admit  of.  That  clearly 
means  a boarding-school — and  £1,000  would  build  a 
good  substantial  house  that  would  hold  at  most  30 
children,  and  the  fund  would  give  a first-class  education 
to  that  number.  This  shows  lie  did  not  intend  a 
number  of  waifs  and  strays  to  get  what  Dr.  Rosa 
described  as  “an  education  suitable  to  their  circum- 
stances." 

Mr.  Cooke. — You  are  assuming  that  lie  had  in  mind 
the  amonut  to  bo  devoted  to  this  charity,  so  that 
according  to  calculation  each  child  would  cost  about 
£40.  I don't  think  lie  liad  that  in  Lis  mind  when  lie 
fixed  on  £500  for  the  school,  or  that  lie  thought  of  wlnit 
the  balance  would  be.  The  exact  fund  that  Mr. 
Young  left  was  £18,500.  Since  his  death,  £38,871 
of  interest  on  that  money  has  been  paid  to  the  legatees, 
and  the  shores  of  the  legatees  who  died  wore  carried 
over  from  year  to  year,  amounting  only  to  £6,848, 
which,  by  investment,  was  brought  up  to  £13,610. 
Mr.  Young  had  not  before  his  mind  the  amount  this 
fund  would  arrive  at  by  judicious  investment  and  the 
death  of  legatees.  I think  only  two  legatees  had  died 
up  to  within  about  six  yearn  of  the  preseut  tune,  and 
then  two  more  dropped  off. 

8762.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  were  told  when  last 
here  only  four  had  died. 

Mr.  Cooke — Yes.  I only  mention  it  now  on  the 
argument  that  because  he  only  devoted  £500  to  build- 
ing the  school,  lie  contemplated  the  large  sum  of  £40 
a year  each  to  be  devoted  to  maintaining  the  boarders 
in  that  school.  He  thought  that  small  sum  would 
accomplish  it,  and  probably  be  had  also  in  his  mind 
that  this  charity  would  be  started  earlier  than  it 
was. 

8763.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Mr.  Cooke,  do  yon  admit 
that  Mr.  Young  did  not  put  any  limit  in  his  will  as  to 
the  kind  of  education  to  be  given,  except  that  it  was 
to  be  given  to  female  children  belonging  to  Derry,  who 
are  in  need  of  it?  There  is  no  explicit  limitation 
that  I can  see. 

Mr.  Cooke. — There  is  not,  but  having  regard  to  the 


general  tenor  of  the  will,  it  is  evident  lie  did  intend  to 
confine  it  more  or  lass  to  children  of  the  poorer 
class. 

Rev.  Dr.  M olloy.- -That  is  a matter  of  interpre- 
tation. My  interpretation  would  be  that  it  was  for 
that  class  of  children  who  wanted  education. 

8764.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  not  assume  that  if 
he  wanted  to  give  it  to  the  pooler  class  of  children  be 
would  have  mentioned  it? 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  we  may  come  now  to 
the  clause  in  reference  to  the  trustees.  In  your 
origiual  scheme  you  proposed  a body  of  seven,  and  I 
understand  it  is  your  wish  to  adhere  to  that,  but 
you  would  be  willing  to  add  five  more,  if  the  Com- 
missioners thought  it  desirable. 

Mr.  Cooke. — Yes. 

8764  a.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  represent  the 
whole  of  your  trustees  in  making  that  statement  1 

Mr.  Cooke. — Well,  not  altogether. 

8764b.  Professor  Dougherty. — As  I understand, 
your  trustees  have  not  considered  this  question  of 
extending  the  number  beyond  seven. 

Mr.  Cooke. — No,  they  have  not. 

87  65.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  would  you  propose 
the  other  five  should  be  elected,  if  they  ore  to  he 
added? 

Mr.  Cooke. — This  is  a matter  that  we  have  not 
directly  considered.  Our  scheme  was  for  seven,  lint 
we  are  willing  to  increase  the  number  by  five;  and  I 
think  it  would  lie  advantageous  to  have  the  representa- 
tives elected  from  the  Presbyteries  of  Deny,  as 
proposed  by  the  Scheme  for  the  amalgamated  endow- 
ments. 

8766.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  to  be  any  representa- 
tion of  the  Church  Diocesan  Council  ? 

Mi-.  Cooke. — Well,  that  is  a matter  I cannot  answer 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Ross. 

S7G7.  Professor  Douuheuty. — Do  you  think  we 
should  have  any  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  founder 
of  the  charity  created  an  exclusively  Presbyterian 
governing  body? 

Mr.  Cooke. — Yon  can  altar  it  to  a certain  extent 

8768.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  may  take  it,  then, 
that  the  seven  mentioned  in  the  original  Scheme  yon 
propose  to  retain,  but  that  your  body  would  not  object 
to  five  more  to  be  elected  in  such  manner  as  may 
afterwards  be  agreed  on  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — Yas. 

S709.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  they  object  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  representative  on  the  Board  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — That  is  a matter  I am  not  prepared  to 
answer,  hut  I think  they  probably  would. 

8770.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  you 
don’t  press  the  olijectiou  os  to  spending  the  money  ou 
any  tiling  but  elementary  education?  Would  your 
trustees  object  to  have  a power,  by  a capital  outlay 
of  £1,000,  to  establish  n boarding  house,  without 
a teaching  staff— such  as  the  Methodists  have  in 
Dublin  — they  have  a small  endowment,  and  send 
their  children  to  the  Training  College  in  Kildare- 
slreet,  and  have  made  provision  to  send  them  to  the 
Alexandra  College  and  places  of  that  kind. 
house  that,  os  a boarding  school,  could  educate  only 
twenty  pupils  might,  as  a boarding  house,  accommo- 
date thirty  or  forty  children.  Some  of  these  would 
be  young,  and  would  receive  suitable  instruction  in 
a good  National  School,  while  others  would  be  able 
to  go  to  better  schools,  such  as  you  have  in  Derry,  if 
you  paid  fees  for  them. 

Mr.  Cooke. — That  is  a matter  we  have  not  consi- 
dered. So  long  as  these  things  are  permissive  we  doivs 
object  to  them.  I am  sure  if  that  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  Young  charily,  they  would  not  object. 

8771.  Professor  Dougherty.— Have  you  not  gotan 

excellent  elementary  school  in  the  Model  Schoo, 
wliich  you  could  use  ? . . 

Mr.  Coolie. — Yes ; but  we  think  a separate  e«s 
once  could  be  formed  for  the  endowment,  in  the  shape 
of  technical  education  to  girls  of  a certain  class. 
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5772.  Professor  Dougherty. — If  you  proceed  to 
take  these  children  into  your  school  and  train  them 
technically,  would  you  not  first  have  to  give  them  an 
elementary  education,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
Model  School  I 

Mr.  Cooke. — Yes. 

8773.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  question  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon  put  to  you  was,  whether  you  could 
not  get  that  elementary  education  outside — say,  in  the 
Model  School  i 

Mr.  Cooke. — I have  answered  that  question  by 
saying  to  a certain  extent  you  could,  but  you  could 
nut  get  technical  education — education  in  sowing  and 
other  things  of  that  sort. 

IjOid  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  will  get  all  that 
under  the  National  Board. 

8774.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  you  nob  consider 
technical  education  necessary  for  a girl  preparing  to 
he  a schoolmistress  or  a governess  1 

Mr.  Cooke. — I would  uot,  but  I might  bo  wrong 
altogether. 

8775.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  a certain  am- 
biguity about  the  words  “ poor  children.”  Would  tire 
trustees  have  any  objection  to  have  the  money  used 
for  children  of  parents  in  reduced  circumstances  1 

Mr.  Cooke. — I don’t  think  they  would  have  any  ob- 
jection. I don’t  know  whether  you  will  decide  now 
or  bold  the  matter  over  for  further  consideration. 

877G.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  should  like  to  hear 
the  other  side. 

Mr. J.  Shaw. — As  to  all  my  learned  friend  has 
said  about  the  constitution  of  the  separate  governing 
body  for  the  Young  Institute,  we  have  nothing  to  say 
if  the  endowments  are  to  be  separate  ; but  iu  refer- 
ence to  the  scheme  for  amalgamation,  the  Gwyn 
trustees,  although  they  did  not  ask  that  the  two 
trusts  should  be  amalgamated,  having  had  the  joint 
scheme  before  them,  and  considered  the  whole  matter 
deliberately,  camo  to  the  conclusion,  and  passed  a re- 
solution that  they  considered  it  would  bo  for  the 
benefit  of  both  endowments,  and  for  tlieir  usefulness, 
that  they  should  be  amalgamated,  and  that  they  should 
be  governed  by  one  governing  body.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  objections  of  the  Young  trustees  against  the 
amalgamation  have  no  ground  whatever,  and  were 
drawn  up  under  a misapprehension  of  wluib  the  pro- 
posed amalgamation  is.  The  two  chief  objections  are 
—first,  that  the  amalgamation  is  a transference  of 
die  testator’s  property  to  the  Gwyn  Institution ; and 
secondly,  that  the  amalgamation  would  practically  re- 
sult in  the  obliteration  of  the  Young  endowment. 
That  seems  to  be  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
scheme,  because  the  Gwyn  Institution  is  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  boys.  There  is  no  proposal  that 
any  part  of  the  testator’s  property  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Gwyn  Institution.  It  is  intended  to 
have  a separate  institution  for  the  girls.  The  Gwyn 
Institution,  so  far  from  absorbing  the  Young  endow- 
ment, would  have  it  applied  side  by  side  for  the 
education  of  girls,  and  for  purposes  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Gwyn  endowment,  keeping  the  two  en- 
dowments separate,  but  having  them  managed  by 
one  governing  body.  The  real  question  we  have  to 
consider  here  is — whether  it  would  be  more  expedient 
and  more  beneficial  that  the  two  endowments  should 
he  under  the  control  of  one  body.  There  seem  to 
be  obvious  Considerations  in  favour  of  having  one 
body  and  not  two  managing  these  two  endow- 
ments. The  two  endowments  are  in  their  character 
almost  identical,  except  that  the  one  is  for  the 
education  of  male  children  and  the  other  for  the 
education  of  female  children.  In  all  other  respects 
the  two  endowments  are  exactly  alike  in  character, 
Md  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
Ifyou  already  have  in  existence  or  luive  formed  the  bdst 
body  that  cun  be  found  for  the  application  of  the  en- 
dowment for  male  children,  it  seems  rational  that 
wat  same  body  should  be  selected  also  to  administer 
the  endowment  for  female  children.  Separate  govern- 


ing bodies  will  lead  to  a large  additional  expense  May 
while  if  you  confine  the  management  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions to  one  body  there  will  be  very  great 
economy.  The  same  set  of  officers  j the  same  build- 
ing ; the  same  agency  for  the  investment  and  manage- 
ment of  the  property  will  do  for  both,  whereas  if 
you  have  two  distinct  governing  bodies  you  must 
have  two  secretaries,  two  sets  of  people  looking  after 
the  education  of  the  children,  and  two  separate  agencies 
for  the  management  of  the  property.  There  is  an- 
other matter  which  seems  very  important,  that  there 
should  be  os  far  as  possible,  in  the  city  of  Derry, 
something  like  unity  and  harmony  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  two  funds.  We  have  two  distinct  be- 
quests, practically,  for  the  same  class  and  purpose,  and 
it  would  be  extremely  awkward  and  inconvenient  ifyou 
had  two  distinct  bodies  managing  these  funds.  You 
would  have  diverging  principles  and  you  would  create 
great  discontent.  For  example,  if  one  body  held  that 
the  female  children  of  a particular  family  were  fitting 
objects  of  the  Young  charity,  and  the  Gwyn  Body 
held  that  the  male  children  of  the  same  family  were 
not  proper  recipients  of  their  endowment,  it  would 
lead  to  great  irritation  and  discontent  if  there  was 
any  manner  of  conflict  as  to  who  were  proper  objects 
cf  the  charities.  Derry  is  not  a very  largo  place,  and 
the  number  of  men  who  are  most  competent  for 
managing  institutions  of  this  sort  is  somewhat  limited, 
and  unless  you  ha\  e the  same  men  upon  both  bodies — 
and  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  need  for  separate- 
bodies — you  would  have  one  institution,  perhaps,, 
with  a better  management  than  the  other.  If  you  get 
the  best  men  to  be  had  all  on  the  one  board,  you  must- 
have  inferior  men  on  the  other,  unless  you  take  the 
same  tor  both  and  then  the  reason  against  amalga- 
mation would  fail  altogether.  For  these  reasons  the 
trustees  of  the  Gwyn  institution  snpport  the  scheme 
for  amalgamation.  It  does  not  seem  to  them  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  suggestion  that  a small  board 
would  take  a greater  interest  iu  the  institutions  than 
a large  one.  That  objection  was  raised  not  to  amalga- 
mation, but  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  trustees  ; 
and  as  to  rivalry  between  the  two  institutions,  I don’t 
know  what  rivalry  could  possibly  tend  to  the  benefit 
of  either.  They  are  not  trading  institutions  competing 
for  custom.  They  are  two  charitable  institutions 
conferring  benefits  on  uhildren  in  need  of  aid,  and  any 
rivalry  between  them  would  inevitably  tend  to  the 
injury  of  the  charities,  for  it  must  lead  to  an  indis- 
criminate application  of  the  funds.  That  is  really  all 
we  have  to  say  on  the  question  of  amalgamation,  bub 
there  are  some  details  of  the  scheme  ns  to  which  we 
propose  amendments. 

8777.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — One  point  that 
seems  to  trouble  Mr.  Cooke  is,  that  a governing  body 
of  twenty-two  would  be  too  large.  As  a matter  of 
fact  how  many  of  the  Gwyn  governors  really  take  an 
interest  in  the  institution  1 

Mr.  Sfuiw. — I am  not  able  to  tell  you,  but  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  takes  a great  interest  in  it,  says  one-half. 

8778.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  small  bodies 
tire  work  generally  devolves  on  one  or  two  men,  but 
where  you  have  a large  body  a working  committee  of 
their  best  men  can  be  selected. 

Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  a committee  of  the  Gwvn. 
•trustees  who  superintend  the  actual  management  ami 
working  of  the  charity,  and  they  meet  oftener  tha.r 
the  trustees — about  once  a week. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I wish  you  could  s*  e 
your  way  to  keep  up  the  distinctive  character  of  these 
institutions,  both  in  memory  of  the  founders  and  be- 
cause they  are  distinct  things.  We  all  feel  that  there 
would  bo  great  waste  in  having  separate  governing 
bodies  and  separate  staffs. 

Mr.  Shaw. — There  might  be  a committee  specially 
to  take  charge  of  the  Young  endowment  and  a com- 
mittee to  take  the  active  management  of  the  Gwyn 
institution. 

8779.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — Would  your  governors 
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Man  i!i,i8ss.  be  disposed  to  meet  the  proposition  from  the  other 

side,  namely,  that  in  case  of  amalgamation  the  Young 

lxnird  should  have  a larger  representation  than  is 
proposed  in  this  scheme? 

Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  a difficulty  in  that,  fcr  wo 
have  to  ileal  with  existing  trustees,  aud  the  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  C'ooke  is  that  live  of  the  existing  trus- 
tees should  retire  and  that  the  Young  trustees  should 
nominate  five  in  their  place. 

8780.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  particular  way  of 
oarrying  out  the  scheme  adds  to  the  difficulty,  hut  would 
your  body  object  to  a larger  representation  of  tho 
Young  trustees,  for  if  they  agreed  to  that  we  might 
find  a way  out  of  the  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  Gwyn  trustees  cannot  find  out 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  objection. 

8781.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — At  present  there  arc 
two  bodies,  each  having  the  exclusive  management  of 
a large  endowment.  One  of  these  bodies,  if  they  he 
amalgamated  under  the  proposed  scheme,  would  have 
a very  rauoh  larger  representation  than  tho  other, 
and  there  is  a possible  danger  that  the  views  of  tho 
trustees  representing  the  Young  endowment  might  be 
overborne  by  the  trustees  of  the  Gwyn  institution. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  Gwyn  trustees  fail  to  see  why  they 
should  have  any  special  interest  in  the  Gwyn  endow- 
ment more  than  they  would  have  in  the  Young 
. endowment.  They  think  they  would  be  equally  in- 
terested in  both,  as  the  endowments  would  be  under 
the  management  of  a board  having  no  interest  in  one 
fund  more  than  in  the  other. 

87S2.  Rev  Dr.  Molloy.-  Even  in  the  selection  of 
pupils  the  Gwyn  representatives  would  practically,  if 
they  wished  to  exercise  it,  liavo  the  power  of  selecting 
the  pupils  for  both  institutions. 

Mr.  S/uiw. — No  doubt. 

8788.  Rev.  Dr.  Mclloy. — It  might  be- that  tho 
representatives  of  tlie  Y oung  institution  would  be  in 
favour  of  providing  for  one  family  and  the  Gwyn 
representatives  for  another ; and  it  would  seem  bard 
on  the  Younz  representatives  that  they  should  be 
overborne  by  the  Gwyn  representatives. 

Mr.  Shaw. — If  you  have  a united  board  no  conflict 
of  interest  can  arise,  and  even  if  it  did  the  new  men 
oc  ming  in  who  would  bo  interested  in  both  institutions 
might  he  relied  upon  to  counteract  any  such  in- 
fluence. 

• 8784.  Dr.  Traill. — Suppose  the  nomination  of  a 

.girl  was  left  to  seven  of  tho  body,  and  that  four  of 
these  were  Gwyn  representatives,  would  not  that  give 
them  the  majority  and  controlling  influence? 

Mi-.  Shaw. — No  doubt ; but  that  contingency  can- 
not arise  where  you  have  a united  board  interested  in 
•one  institution  as  much  as  in  the  other. 

8785.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  not  be  reasonable 
that  the  trustees  of  tho  Young  endowment  should 
have  an  equal  voice  ? 

Mr.  SJuiw. — No  doubt  a large  concession  should  be 
made. 

8786.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  we  create  two 
separate  bodies,  we  cannot  find  any  warrant  in  Mi-. 
Young's  will  for  putting'  on  an  Episcopalian  re- 
presentative on  the  governing  body  of  his  endow- 
ment, . for  though  Ohurch  Protestants  are  nearer 
to  Presbyterians  than  to  Roman  Catholics,  the 
argument  that  might  be  used  for  putting  on  the  Pro- 
testant Bishop  might  not  unnaturally  be  used  to  bring 
in  a Roman  Catholic  also.  Then  if  we  keep  the 
Young  endowment  under  exclusively  Presbyterian 
management,  unquestionably,  if  a Presbyterian  family 
applies  for  help  from  tho  Gwyn  endowment,  the 
Church  people  on  the  Gwyn  body  may  be  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  their  claim  and  may  toll  them  they 
have  a better  claim  on  the  other  people,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr . Shaw. — The  trustees  of  the  Gwyn  endowment 
are  entirely  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  amalgamation. 
They  are  willing  to  concede  a great  deal  to  the 
Messrs.  Cooke,  but  they  do  not  see  the  meaning  of 


keeping  up  a perpetual  difference  of  representation 
between  the  two  wills.  Tho  two  charities  ought  to  be 
of  equal  interest  to  all  the  members  of  the  Governin'- 
Board  ; and  wo  projtose  to  extend  the  provision  in 
tho  schcmo  liy  which  tho  Messrs.  Cooke  will  be 
life  governors  and  have  tlie  power  to  nominate 
successors. 

8787.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  we  do  form 
an  amalgamated  body,  the  perpetuation  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Gwyn  trustees  and  the  Young  trus- 
tees will  keep  up  the  memory  of  tlie  founders. 

Mr.  Slum. — Some  difficulty  may  arise  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  co-option — whether  it  is  the  whole 
body  or  each  separate  body  that  is  to  co-opt. 

Mr.  Cooke.—  There  are  on  the  board  at  present  people 
of  different  denominatious,  and  if  tlie  Young  trustees 
pick  out  tho  members  of  one  particular  denomination, 
they  may  leave  an  insufficient  number  for  the  others. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  never  sign  these 
schemes  without  letting  tlie  parties  see  them,  and  when 
you  sec  the  names  this  point  can  be  disposed  of. 

8788.  Professor  Doooiierty. — Is  there  any  vacancy 
on  Gwyn’s  Governing  Body  that  could  be  filled  by 
one  of  the  Young  trustees? 

Mi-.  Shaw. — There  is  no  vacancy  at  present.  I think 
tlie  matter  can  lie  settled  by  making  it  a matter  of  co- 
option by  the  whole  body.  Thei-e  is  another  tiling  in 
clause  three  we  wish  amended.  We  want  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  the  Diocesan  Council  to  proceed  to  an 
election  at  a proper  time. 

87S9.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  provide 
for  election  within  proper  time. 

Mr.  Shaw. — In  clause  nine  we  wish  to  putin — “to 
provide  clothing  and  maintenance,  or  education 
alone.” 

8790.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I hope  you  do 
not  want  to  cut  down  your  power  of  boarding 
out. 

Mr,  Shaio.—We  ask  for  that  power. 

Mr.  Cooke . — We  do  not  ask  it. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  it  can’t  harm  you— 
tlie  power  is  only  permissive,  and  you  may  find  it  the 
cheapest  and  best  in  the  end. 

8791.  Mi-.  Shaw. — In  reference  to  clause  ton  we  are 
of  opinion  it  ought  to  he  made  more  distinct. 
Homo  powei-s  are  merely  discretionary  which  ought  to 
bo  compulsory. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  can  settle  that. 

S792.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  clause  eleven,  in  reference  to 
tlie  election  of  Foundationers,  wo  think  if  applications 
are  to  he  sent  in  within  a week  of  tho  election,  the 
public  who  are  interested  ought  to  have  a inonth'3 
notice. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  ought  not  to  have 
an  election  more  frequently  than  half-yearly. 

8793.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  trustees  are  of  opinion  that 
the  notice  of  the  manner  and  form  of  election  is  too 
vague.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  public 
notice  bo  given  of  the  time  and  place  of  election,  and 
that  papers  can  be  had  of  the  secretary. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  must  give  public 
notice  of  each  election. 

8794.  Mr.  Shaw. — In  section  twenty-one,  in  reference 

to  receiving  aid  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  the  trustees  desire  power  to  withdraw  then- 
connection  from  the  National  Board,  or  any  other 
body,  whenever  they  please.  As  to  clause  twenty- 
three  they  think  the  chaplains’  salaries  should  notex- 
oeecl  £10  per  annum  each.  , 

8795.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Are  they  afraid  to 
a discretionary  power  to  fix  the  salary  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — Wo  want  a discretion  os  to  whe  er 
we  shall  appoint  chaplains  at  all.  .. 

8796.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— As  regards i» 

appointment  of  chaplains  to  the  Gwyn  Institu . i 

there  is  some  difficulty  ; for  the  testator  said  no  1 
lain  was  to  visit  tlie  school  without  the  iiermissiou 
the  governors,  and  the  governors  have  agreed  no 
give  that  permission,  as  I understand.  As  he  e- 
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pressly  provides  that  all  persons,  without  religious 
distinction,  shall  be  admissible  to  his  institution, 
would  it  not  be  right  that  the  trustees  should  be  bound, 
if  they  nominate  a chaplain  at  all,  to  nominate  one 
for  each  persuasion  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — We  have  no  objection  to  appoint  chap- 
lains, but  we  think  thore  ought  to  bo  a limit  to  the 
salary. 

8797.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  propose  to 
ftx  a minimum  limit  os  well  as  a maximum  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — I tliiuk  if  you  say  uot  to  exceed  £10 
each  it  will  do. 

8798.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  your  reason 
for  objecting  to  a discretionary  power  in  fixing  the 
salary! 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  might  give  rise  to  a great  deal  of 
discussion. 

8799.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  clergy  don’t  fare 
too  well  in  the  matter  of  money  at  all  events ; but 
difficulties  might  arise  if  you  were  left  a discretion- 
ary power.  One  chaplain  might  get  more  than 
another. 

Mr.  J.  Cooke, — We  would  not  object  to  have  each 
chaplain  get  the  some  money. 

8800.  Dr.  Traill. — You  might  put  in  as  a limita- 
tion “if the  chaplain  is  disposed  to  act.”  Suppose 
there  was  no  chaplain  undertaking  to  go  to  you  at 
alii 

Mr.  Shaw. — J don’t  suppose  we  would  pay  any 
money  then. 

Mr.  J.  Cooke. — We  say  that,  where  the  building  is 
kept  at  present,  with  fifty  children  in  it,  £10 
would  he  ample  to  pay  each  chaplain  for  looking  after 
their  spiritual  wants. 

8801.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  much  is  that  a 
head! 

Mr.  Cooke.  —It  would  be  15s.  a piece. 

8802.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  it  answer  then  if 
we  put  it  that  the  salary  was  not  to  exceed  a cer- 
tain sum  per  head  for  each  child  1 

Mr.  Coolco. — Wo  have  no  objection.  We  only  want 
not  to  let  the  scheme  give  the  power  to  have  the  funds 
taken  in  this  way. 

8803.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  cer- 
tainly a strong  motive  to  put  on  u limit,  but  it  ought 
probably  to  be  a double  limit — proportionate  to  the 
work  done. 

8804.  Professor  DoUQHBRTY. — If  this  endowment 
were  in  Dublin  I might  think  it  was  necessary  to  put 
a limit  on  the  chaplains'  salary,  but  from  my  experi- 
ence of  Deny  I should  say  tho  governors  are  perfectly 
capable  of  protecting  themselves  against  clerical 
pressure. 

Mr.  /.  Cooke. — Wo  are  satisfied  by  putting  it  before 
you. 

Mr.  Cooke. — We  desire  that  the  employment  of 
chaplains  should  be  left  discretionary  to  us,  for  it  might 
be  more  convenient  that  the  children  should  attend 
their  own  Sunday  schools. 

8805.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — T should  be  more 
inclined  to  do  what  we  did  in  the  Bertrand  School, 
Dublin,  where  there  was  no  salary ; we  provided 
that  the  children  should  attend  their  own  places  of 
worship  and  attend  religious  instruction  under  their 
own  clergy,  and  then  the  clergy  would  have  to  look  after 
them. 

Mr.  Cooke, — We  don’t  wish  to  he  threatened  with 
the  salary  of  chaplains  when  there  might  be  no  need 
for  them. 

8806.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  Gwyn  In- 
stitution you  don’t  admit  chaplains  at  alii 

Mr.  J.  Cooke. — No,  but  we  don’t  object. 

8807.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  course  the 
Roman  Catholic  ch  aplain  would  consider  himself  bound 
to  attend  and  look  after  his  own  flock  if  the  other 
™aplains  were  admitted  ; but  if  full  security  is  given 
taat  the  children  of  all  denominations  shall  attend 


Hod 

their  several  places  of  worship  and  bo  at  liberty  to  May  in.  less 
receive  religious  instruction  from  their  own  clergy,  we  — 
might  leave  out  the  salary. 

Mr.  J.  Cooke. — If  you  leave  it  out  altogether1,  let 
there  not  he  power  to  appoint  chaplains. 

8808.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  need  not 
pay  them. 

Mr.  Cooke. — We  think  to  leave  the  appointment 
discretionary  would  be  best. 

8809.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  you  be  prepared 
to  adopt  a clause  providing  that  so  long  as 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  are  elected  there 
shall  bo  a chaplain — each  denomination  -with  a 
chaplain  1 

Mr.  Cooke. — Of  course  they  could  receive  instruc- 
tion. 

8810.  Rnv.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  would  you  object 
to  have  them  taught! 

Mr.  Cooke. — No ; but  we  don’t  see  the  necessity  of 
chaplains  visiting  the  institution.  W e would  prefer  to 
let  the  children  go  out  for  instruction. 

8811.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — They  would  want  reli- 
gious instruction  of  some  sort  every  day. 

Rev.  James  Ca/rgin. — There  is  a provision  in  Mr. 

Gwyn’s  will  for  giving  religious  instruction,  and  the 
trustees  must  provide  for  that.  The  Gwyn  trustees 
ore  prepared  to  appoint  chaplains  for  all  denominations, 
and  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  if  a clergyman  goes 
to  give  that  instruction  at  the  institution  it  is  an 
addition  to  his  ordinary  duties,  and  he  ought  to  be 
recognised  for  it  in  some  way. 

5812.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  once  lay 
down  that  you  may  exclude  clergymen  of  any  deno- 
mination, you  ought  also  exclude  the  children  belong- 
ing to  it. 

Mr.  Cooke. — We  don’t  want  to  exclude  them  at  all, 
but  just  to  have  it  left  discretionary. 

5813.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  have  in 
the  school  a Church  child  yon  could  not  give  a discre- 
tionary power  to  governors  uot  belonging  to  that  deno- 
mination to  prohibit  a Church  chaplain  from  coming 

Professor  Dougherty. — It  would  bo  a very  unfor- 
tunate thing  if  amalgamation  took  place  and  the  Young 
representatives  should  dream  of  excluding  a large 
section  of  the  population  now  receiving  benefit  from 
the  Gwyn  Endowment. 

Mr.  Cooke. — They  have  no  idea  of  anything  of 
the  kind. 

8814.  Professor  Dougherty.  — I know  they  have  no 
idea  of  it,  but  if  the  appointment  of  a chaplain  be 
left  discretionary  tlint  may  prove  the  practical  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  Cooke. — They  can  receive  instruction  by  attend- 
ing their  own  chaplain  outside. 

8815.  Professor  Dougherty. — In  the  Gwyn  insti- 
tution half  the  children  are  Catholics,  and  what  the 
scheme  proposes  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man should  have  access  to  those  children,  and  that  you 
should  not  have  power  to  exclude  Mm. 

Mr.  Cooke. — We  think  you  should  put  all  on 
the  same  footing,  and  let  them  get  instruction 
outside. 

8816.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  nothing 
more  reasonable  than  to  provide  that,  when  a clergy- 
man of  any  denomination  attends  to  give  instruc- 
tion, the  children  of  his  denomination  should  be 
brought  to  him  by  themselves,  or  that  in  case  a child 
was  ill  he  should  be  allowed  to  see  it.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, don’t  take  the  children  at  all  if  you  won’t  give 
them  religious  instruction. 

Mr.  Cooke. — If  you  could  give  the  alternative  in 
the  case  of  sickness  and  cases  of  that,  but  otherwise  I 
have  a pretty  strong  feeling  to  exclude  all  clergy- 
men. 

8817.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  there 
objectionable  in  each  of  the  chaplains  coming  separ- 
ately and  catechising  his  own  children!  If  you  Ji:-d 
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Muu  u>,  isse.  this  discretion  you  speak  of,  and  exercised  it  adversely 
— to  one  denomination  of  children,  the  immediate  result 
would  bo  that  they  would  be  all  withdrawn  from  the 
schooL 

Mr.  Cookn. — The  only  way  I can  answer  that  is 
that  all  would  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  attending 
their  own  Sunday  school. 

8818.  Rev.  Dr.  Molt.oy. — Do  you  propose  that  no 
religious  instruction  whatever  should  be  given  within 
the  walls  of  the  building,  or  do  you  propose  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  given  within  the  walls 
to  children  of  one  denomination  but  not  to  those  of 
another. 

Mr.  Cooke. — No,  we  do  not. 

8819.  Rev.  Dr.  Motto y. — Then  what  do  you  pro- 
pose 1 

Mr.  Coolce. — We  propose  that  religious  instruction 
should  he  given  to  them  outside. 

8820.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  inside  the  walls  of 
the  institution  you  propose  that  no  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  at  all? 

Mr.  Cooke, — That  the  chaplain  who  calls  should  be 
given  the  power  of  coming  in. 

8821.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  do  you  propose 
then  to  give  the  religious  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Cooke.-  -The  teacher  of  the  children  can  bring 
them  out  for  it. 

8822.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  in  fact  no  religious 
instruction  should  be  given  inside. 

M r.  Cooke. — That  it  is  to  be  left  discretionary. 

8823.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  is  that  discretion 
to  be  exercised — is  the  school-master  or  sobool-mistross 
ro  give  no  re!  igions  instruction  ? Will  the  children 
he  taught  to  say  their  prayers  each  day,  or  is  it  only 
on  Sundays  they  ait)  to  say  them  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — They  can  get  religious  instruction 
outside. 

8824.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  not  inside  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — Yes. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Ouo  of  your  proposals 
is  to  take  children  in  at  live  years  of  age — surely 
tlioy  would  want  some  one  to  look  after  their  spiritual 
welfare  inside  the  school. 

8825.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  the  practical  result 
of  your  proposal  would  ho,  that  you  would  have 
Protestant  school-masters  and  other  teachers  in  charge 
of  the  cliildran,  and  that  all  the  Protestant  children 
will  he  taught  tlieir  religion  inside  the  walls  of  the 
institution  from  day  to  day,  and  the  Catholic  children 
will  be  allowed  to  go  out  for  religious  instruction  on 
one  day  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Coolce. — They  can  go  out  everyday  in  the  week 
if  they  wish. 

8826.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I would  say 
dou’t  elect  them  at  all  if  yon  don’t  teach  thorn,  and 
if  you  do  eleot  them  let  some  one  be  responsible  for 
their  religions  education. 

Mr.  Cooke. — All  I want  is  to  have  certain  limi- 
tations 

8827.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — "What  I would  propose  is 
that  if  you  receive  children  of  different  denomina- 
tions, yon  must  make  provision  to  give  them  religious 
instruction  according  to  the  principles  of  their  own 
denomination. 

8828.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  clause  lias 
been  put  into  many  of  our  schemes,  and  there  was 
never  any  objection  to  it  up  to  the  present.  It  seems 
to  me  that;  the  only  other  alternative  is  that  they 
should  be  brought  up  without  any  religious  instruction 
at  all. 

Mr.  Cooke. — Of  course  if  you  think  it  desirable  I 
can  only  say  it  would  be  equally  essential  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  clergyman  to  whom 
tiie  children  walk  across  the  street  to  their  prayers. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  Gwyn  trustees  think  the  Loan 
Fund  proposal  a speculative  thing.  To  take  a power  to 
give  a loan  to  young  women  to  Advance  their  educa- 


tion, would  give  xise  to  canvassing  and  would  be 
inconvenient.  They  think  if  assistance  was  to  be 
given  for  such  a purpose,  it  should  be  by  some  form 
of  examination. 

8829.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— A girl  going  out 

on  the  world  at  the  age  of  sixteen  is  helpless, 
and  at  that  age  a small  sum  enables  a child  to  go  on 
aud  that  is  all  the  Loan  Fund  provides  for.  ’ 

Mi\  Shaw. — The  Loan  Fund  is  for  the  payment  of 
tuition  fees — for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  education 
in  higher  schools — surely  girls  who  are  qualified  to 
take  the  advantages  of  higher  schools  ought  not  to  be 
pushed  forward  at  the  expense  of  those  loss  fortunate 
who  arc  not  quidifiod  for  a higher  school,  but  require 
elementary  education.  We  are  opposed  to  this. 

8830.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  evidence  we 
got  on  this  point  was,  that  if  there  was  any  money 
over  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  could  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  procuring  a higher  education  for  girls  who 
showed  an  aptitude  for  it — the  same  as  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Shaw. — There  are  objections  which  the  trustees 
see.  One  of  them  is  that  it  is  proposed  to  give  n loan 
to  girls  who  are  not  foundationers  at  all — who  are 
outside.  In  the  second  place  they  think  that  the 
loans  are  to  be  given  entirely  without  reference  to  the 
educational  standard  of  the  applicant,  and  would 
shortly  become  a matter  of  favouritism. 

8831.  Profeasor  Dougherty. — This  will  be  amatter 
for  the  Young  trustees. 

Mr.  Sfmo. — I am  going  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  to  he  amalgamation,  and  tliat  the  Gwyn  trus- 
tees will  have  their  share  of  this  trust  fund. 

8832.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  insert  a provision  to  provide 
them  with  apprentice  fees  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — No,  if  it  is  confined  within  the  objec- 
tions I have  stated. 

Mr.  J.  Cooke. — The  objection  is  that  the  whole  thing 
might  ho  decided  without  regard  to  the  abilities  of  the 
child,  or  whether  it  was  likely  to  make  progress  or 
not. 

8833.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  wish  it  con- 
fined to  pupils  of  tlio  school  ? 

Mr.  J.  Coolce. — We  are  not  particular.  We  under- 
stand a loan  fund  of  this  character  Is  often  subject  to 
considerable  abuse,  and  wo  object  to  it  on  tliat 
ground. 

883 1.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  ought  to 
lie  a limitation  that  it  should  never  interfere  with 
the  other  objects  of  thn  eudowinont. 

Mr.  Cooke. — On  the  part  of  the  Messrs.  Cooke  I 
may  mention  that  they  had  a conference  iu  regard  to 
the  funds  with  tlie  tvnstees  of  the  Gwyn  institution 
who  consented  to  the  amendments  I have  handed  in. 

8835.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many  an- 
nuitants are  to  drop  now  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — One-third  of  the  original  number. 

883G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  would  be 
enormous  expense  in  postponing  the  vesting  of  the 
legal  interest  in  the  Young  fund  in  a corporate  body 
under  the  scheme  until  all  the  annuities  cease,  for  you 
would  have  to  take  out  letters  of  administration,  and 
would  have  great  difficulty  ami  expense  in  getting  ad- 
ministration, os  it  is  & charity  trust.  Do  you  object 
to  vest  tlio  legal  estate  in  the  fimds  immediately  in  a 
corporate  body  ? 

Mr.  Cooke. — We  do  not.  We  have  agreed  to  the 
amendments  on  all  but  clause  7.  In  the  interest  of 
the  legatees  we  think  the  investments  should  be  retained 
in.  tlie  hands  in  which  they  are  at  present,  so  long  as  the 
representatives  exist  The  amendments  have  been  all 
drawn  to  carry  out  that. 

8837.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  all  probability 
the  ultimate  survivors  will  be  one  or  two  annuitants. 
You  wish  to  keep  up  a personal  representative  ot 
tlio  last  surviving  trustee,  so  long  as  any  anuuitan 
lives. 
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Mr.  Cooke. — We  can't  ask  to  carry  it  further  than 
the  executor  of  the  present  trustee. 

8838.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  reason- 
able. 

Mr.  Cooke. — Thera  are  other  objections,  but  if  there 
are  to  be  two  separate  boards  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  raise  them. 

3839.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I suppose  you  would  like 
it  to  be  accurately  provided  that  the  property  of 
Young's  trustees  should  not  be  disjiosed  of  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  governors  representing  that  endow- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cooke. — Certainly ; and  some  of  the  amend- 
ments we  suggested  went  that  length. 

8840.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  let  the 
investments  remain  in  their  present  state  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  the  Young  trustees  think  proper,  and  put 
in  a provision  that  there  shall  not  be  a change  of  the 
existing  investment  during  the  lives  of  the  Messrs. 
Cooke  without  their  concurrence. 

Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  another  point  in  reference  to 
the  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a master.  Clause  36 
at  the  bottom  of  page  1 4 and  top  of  page  15  gives  power 
to  the  governors  to  appoint  the  officers.  The  will  pro- 
vides chat  the  master  and  his  assistants  shall  be  Pro- 
testants, or  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  the  trustees  of 
the  Gwyn  charity  think  that  ought  to  be  copied  into 
the  Scheme. 

8841.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  there  must  be  distinct  institutions, 
because  the  objects  are  different  — the  Gwyn  School 
being  for  boys,  and  the  Young  School  for  girls.  The 
property  that  belongs  to  each  of  these  institutions 
will  necessarily  he  preserved  for  its  own  use  only.  The 
only  joint  charge  that  will  fall  on  the  property  of  the 
two  will  be  any  charge  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  both, 
such  as  the  cost  of  management,  as  to  which  there 
might  lie  a considerable  Raving  if  they  were  managed 
together.  But  you  have  the  institutions  separate, 


and  the  property  separate,  and  accordingly  separate  May  is, 
accounts  will  have  to  be  kept.  Then  comes  the  — 
question — who  is  to  administer  them  ? As  long  as  there 
are  private  trusts  for  annuitants  under  the  Young  will 
the  trust  of  administering  the  will  is  given  to  the  Messrs. 

Cooke,  and  they  must  have,  in  the  administration  of 
this  property,  a dominant  position.  The  question  thus 
resolves  itself  into  this — whether  the  ultimate  govern- 
ing body,  who  will  have  two  sets  of  property  and  two 
sets  of  trusts,  is  to  be  one  or  two.  If  you  can  get  the 
two  properties  managed  by  the  same  gentlemen,  with 
the  same  staff  and  the  same  agent,  anybody  will  see 
the  advantage.  Can  we  create  one  governing  body  ? 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  advantages  are  so  great 
in  having  only  one  governing  body,  that  we  ought  not 
to  abandon  the  attempt  to  get  it;  and  therefore  I 
think  we  should  recast  the  Scheme  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  that  object,  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  Messrs.  Cooke,  the  executors  appointed 
by  the  testator,  and  keeping  up  the  trusts  of  the 
separate  property.  We  will  not  sign  the  Scheme 
until  both  parties  have  seen  it,  and  if  we  fail  to  come 
to  a final  solution  we  may  be  driven  back  to  separate 
the  two  Schemes,  but  I do  hope  we  will  not  have 
pressure  put  on  us  by  the  Messrs.  Cooke  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Reid  will  please  send  us  a schedule  brought  down 
to  date  of  the  property  constituting  the  Young  endow- 
ment. We  also  want  a list  of  the  annuitants  that 
still  survive,  and  die  accounts  for  the  last  year.  Mr. 

Cooke  will  kindly  send  marked  in  the  list  of  the 
existiug  Gwyn  trustees  any  names  that  he  would 
desire  to  have  elected  as  Young’s  trustees  in  the 
event  of  our  having  separate  bodies.  We  wish  to  have 
the  names  of  the  existiug  governors,  and  additional 
names,  up  to  the  number  of  twelve,  from  which  to 
select  governors  of  the  Young  charity.  As  regards 
the  Gwyn  fund,  we  would  wish  to  be  furnished  with 
the  latest  schedule  of  the  property. 

The  inquiry  terminated. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  JUNE  21,  18S8.  »«. 

At  the  School,  Oldcostle. 

Present : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  the  Right  Hou.  Lord  Justice  Naish 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
tl.d.,  M.D.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty',  jla.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


OLDCASTLE  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 


William  John  De  Vere,  Head  Master,  sworn. 


8842.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  were  you 
appointed  head  master  of  the  boys’  school  1 — On 
December  1,  1887. 

8843.  You  were  selected  from  a large  number  of 
candidates  1 — I believe  so. 

8844.  Who  appointed  you  1 — The  trustees. 

8845.  Where  were  you  trained  1 — In  St.  Patrick’s 
Training  college,  Drumcondra. 

8846.  How  long  were  you  in  training!— Ten 
mouths. 

8847.  What  class  have  you  under  the  National 
Board? — First  division  of  the  first  class. 

8843.  Dr.  Traill. — I thought  yon  should  have 
wen  a certain  number  of  years  under  the  National 
Board  before  you  could  get  that  class?— I had  ten 


yearn’  experience  before  I went  into  the  training  William 
college.  I was  in  Louth  and  in  a school  in  Killecries,  Da  VeT0' 
and  was  second  division  of  the  first  class  there. 

8849.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — After  that  service 
you  went  to  Drumcondra  Training  college  and  spent 
ten  months  there  ? — Yes ; at  the  end  of  the  year  an 
examination  was  held  by  the  Board,  and,  as  the  result 
of  that  examination,  I got  first  division  of  the  first 
class. 

8850.  In  what  year  were  yon  in  Drumcondra  ? — 

In  1886.  I had  more  than  ten  years  service.  I was 
appointed  under  the  Board  on  the  1st  July,  1874. 

8851.  What  is  the  number  of  boys  on  the  roll 
here  ?— Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

8832.  What  is  the  average  attendance! — On  the 
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June  21.  1888.  2 1st  May  last  it  was  123-9;  bnt  that  is  a reduced 
— attendance.  There  had  been  an  epidemic  for  two  or 

Dts  Vcre.  three  months  in  the  locality  that  considerably  reduced 

the  attendance. 

8853.  What  would  yon  reg-.ird  as  the  normal  attend- 
ance!— I imagine  145  or  150. 

8854.  There  is  an  infants’  school  in  the  building  to 
which  the  younger  boys  go? — Yes. 

8855.  Of  your  boys  how  many  aro  in  the  sixth 
class  ? — Twenty-four  on  the  roll  of  that  class,  of  whom 
fifteen  are  in  attendance  to-day. 

8850,  How  many  fire  in  the  fifth  class  1 — Fifty-four. 

8857.  Have  you  any  monitors? — Yes,  three. 

8858.  "W  lmt  is  your  staff  besides  yourself  and  those 
three  monitors? — Two  assistant  masters  and  sevou 
trustees’  monitors  in  addition  to  those  allowed  by  the 
National  Board. 

8859.  Two  assistants  and  three  monitors  is  the  staff 
allowed  under  the  niles  of  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

8860.  And  you  have  seven  monitoi-s  besides  ? — 
Seven  besides. 

8861.  Want  aro  your  emoluments?  — Seventy 
pounds  a year  class  salary  from  the  National  Board ; 
£10  a year  for  coal  and  light,  and  £10  a year  fox- 
acting  as  secretary  from  the  trustees. 

8862.  Besides  that  yon  have  a residence  ? — I have 
a i-esideuco ; about  half  the  dwclling-honsc — I have 
five  rooms  and  a garden. 

8863.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  tho  land? — No. 

8864.  Yom-  duties  are  entu-ely  in  the  school? — 
Confined  to  the  school,  imd  to  acting  as  secretary  for 
the  trustees. 

8865.  How  often  do  they  meet  ? — Quartei-ly;  some- 
times they  call  special  meetings. 

8866.  Is  there  any  teaching  in  tho  school  beyond 
tlxo  National  Board  programme  ? — Nothing  beyond  thn 
extra  subjects  that  are  recognised  by  tho  National 
Board. 

8867.  What  are  those  extra  subjects? — Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Drawing,  and  Music.  I give  an  extended 
course  myself  to  tho  senior  boys  in  Algebra  and  Euclid. 

8868.  How  ruauyarc  learning  Latin  and  Greek? — 
About  seven,  but  I think  tho  number  will  increase 
by-ond-by. 

8869.  You  havo  results  fees  from  tho  National 
Board  ? — Yes. 

8870.  How  much  did  your  results  foes  come  to? — 
The  results  fees  for  the  last  year  amounted  to 
£57  Is.  fhl.  from  tho  board  of  guardians — this  is  a 
contributory  union — and  £99  7k.  from  tho  National 
Board,  £150  S,v.  9 cl.  altogether. 

887 1.  Dr.  Traill. — For  your  side  of  tho  school 
only  ? — Yes ; for  my  side  only. 

8872.  I thought  you  were  only  appointed  on  tho 
1st  of  December  last  ? — I am  speaking  of  tho  results 
fees  of  the  school  for  the  last  twelve  months.  I am 
not  speaking  with  regard  to  myself. 

8873.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  distance 
do  the  hoys  conic  from  to  attend  tho  school  ?— I think 
within  a radius  of  thi-eo  and  a half  and  four  miles. 

8874.  The  original  endowment  was  for  the  parishes 
of_  Oldcastlc,  Loughcrew,  Moyla,  Killea,  and  Kil- 
bride ; have  you  boys  coming  from  all  those  districts 
at  present?— I don’t  know  the  parish  of  Kilbride 
under  that  name.  It  is  Mount  Nugent.  We  have 
boys  from  Monnt  Nugent. 

8875.  Are  thex-e  any  school  fees? — Yes,  for  those 
outside  the  parishes  of  Oldcaatle  and  Moyla,  but  they 
are  very  iuconsidox-able. 

8876.  How  much  come  to  you? — The  assistant 
master  in  charge  of  the  classical  department  gets  school 
fees  for  each  boy  attending  his  class. 

8877.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Any  boy  attending 
his  class  has  to  pay  for  the  instruction  he  gets?— Yes. 
For  tho  year  ending  December-  31st,  1887,  the  amount 
of  the  school  fees  was  £1.2  16s.  2d.,  of  that  he  received 


about  £8,  leaving  a margin  of  £4  16s.  to  be  divided 
between  himself  and  the  other  master.  w 

8878.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  onv 
Intermediate  school  in  Oldcastle  or  its  neighbour, 
hood  ? — None. 

8879.  Thou  tho  locality  is  entirely  dependent  on  this 

institution  for  its  education  ? — Yes. 

8880.  Is  there  any  school  competing  with  you?— No 
Thorn  aro  some  National  schools  in  the  outlying  parts 
— in  Moyla. 

8881.  Tliora  is  no  other  National  school  in  Oldcastle? 
— No. 

8882.  Lord  Justice  NArsir. — What  are  tho  religious 
denominations  of  tho  pupils  ? — Of  the  227  hoys  25  are 
of  tho  Irish  Church,  and  the  remainder  are  Roman 
Catholics ; tho  former  are  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

8883.  Is  there  any  x-csti-iotion  on  any  child  coming 
to  tho  school  ? — None,  whatever. 

8884.  And  all  whoso  parents  wish  them  to  be  edu- 
cated rocoive  their  education  liei-e? — They  receive  their 
education  hero ; and  they  are  supplied  gratuitously 
with  hooks.  £70  is  allowed  by  the  trustees  for 
supplying  tho  children  with  books — the  copy-bonks 
and  ordhnuy  books  required  in  the  different  classes. 

8885.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Wbat  proportion  does 
the  average  attendance  hear  to  the  number  on  the 
roll  ? — For  tiie  mouth  ending  the  -31st  of  May,  it  was 
58-2  per  cent. 

8886.  From  your  experience  of  National  schools 
is  that  under  or  over  tho  ordinary  average  attendance  1 
— It  is  pretty  much  normal,  but  I expect  it  should  he 
6ft  or  coming  near  to  70. 

8887.  Wo  find  that  the  general  average  attendance 
is  about  two -thirds  of  the  number  on  the  roll? — Yes. 

8888.  That  eorrcsjionds  to  G6  per  cent.  ? — That  is 
what  it  should  bo ; but  I have  spoken  about  the 
epidemic  and  otbei-  matters  connected  with  a rural 
district  liko  this ; and  it  is  a vex-y  fair  per-centnge  in 
this  season  of  the  yeni\ 

888!).  T.  find  that  at  the  time  of  tho  last  inquiry  in 
1 880,  the  attendance  was  about  58  per  cent,  and  it 
struck  mo  that  that  was  a good  deal  lower  than  what 
wo  find  generally  in  tho  best  class  of  National  schools? 
— Yes,  I think  it  is  nuclei-  what  I had  myself  in 
Louth  ; I had  a very  large  attendance  at  the  National 
school  there.  I have  frequently  had  70  per  cent,  on 
tho  roll. 

8890.  Is  there  any  reason  in  this  locality  why  tho 
attendance  should  lie  low? — No,  hut  I imagine  there 
is  soino  listlussnoss  oil  the  pai-t  of  parents  about 
sending  their  children  to  school. 

8891.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  your  ex- 
poi-ienco  enable  you  to  say  whether  that  listlessness  is 
an  ordinary  symptom  where  thei-e  are  no  school  fees? 
— I would  imagine  so. 

8892.  Do  .you  think  it  any  advantage  that  there 
Bliould  be  no  sohool  fees  and  no  charge  for  books  1 — 
I think  it  is  a disadvantage  not  to  have  some  charge 
for  books  in  the  case  of  chihli-en  whose  parents  caa 
pay.  A very  largo  proportion  are  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  I think  it  is  very  well  that  the 
trustees  allow  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
poox-er  classes. 

8893.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  that 

the  gift  of  free  books  should  be  x-estricted  to  the 
children  of  really  poor  parents,  and  that  there  should  be 
somo  charge  to  those  who  are  not  poor  ? — I think  there 
should  bo  some  charge  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
in  order  to  induce  the  parents  to  endeavour  to  get 
value  for  their  money.  , 

8894.  Where  do  the  children  of  the  shopkeepers  ot 
Oldcaatle  get  their  education  ? — In  our  school. 

8895.  What  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  the  chn- 
dren  of  the  townspeople  ? — I imagine  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  There  might  be  more. 

8896.  Dr.  Traill.— And  of- the' children  of 

and  labourers  I suppose  there  are  about  fifty  per  cen 
— I think  so.  You  cannot  exactly  describe  them 
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the  children  of  labourers,  for  some  of  the  labourers  are 
farmers  having  live,  or  six,  or  seven  acres  of  land. 

8897.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  practically  all  the 
people  of  Oldcustle  are  educated  here  1 — Yes.  Some  of 
those  who  are  in  pretty  fair  circumstances  afterwards 
send  their  boys  to  colleges  when  they  have  received 
elementary  education  here. 

8898.  Is  there  any  education  given  in  agriculture  ? 
—Yes. 

8S99.  Howl — From  Professor  Baldwin’s  books.  I 
give  it  to  my  class,  and  the  first  assistant  muster  gives 
it  too. 

8900.  Is  any  practical  instruction  in  agriculture 
given  J — None. 

8901.  Was  there  not  a farm  attached  to  the  school  1 

Yes ; it  is  still  attached  to  the  school,  lint  it  has  been 

discontinued  as  an  agricultural  farm  since  1883. 

8902.  You  are  not  able,  perhaps,  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  that,  as  you  havecouie  so  recently  1 — No  ; 
I could  not  give  any  explanation  why  it  was  discon- 
tinued ; but  I think  the  explanation  can  he  found  in 
numerous  parts  of  Ireland  where  agricultural  forms 
have  been  mostly  closed  as  failures. 

8903.  Had  you  any  experience  of  the  practical 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  any  of  the  schools  with  which 
you  were  previously  connected  1 — No. 

8904.  And  you  think  the  normal  condition  of  agri- 
cultural school  farms  is  that  they  are  failures  ? — That’s 
my  impression. 

8905.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  any  reason  to  give 
why  it  should  lie  a failure  here  ? — My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  farmers  are  somewhat  averse  to  adopt  any 
new  system  of  agriculture. 

8906.  Have  your  fanners  -the  idea  that  their  chil- 
dren can  learn  fanning  at  home  1 — I believe  the  rising 
class  of  children  who  have  been  studying  agriculture 
will  introduce  sonic  of  the  notions  they  are  at  present 
studying  in  the  management  of  their  farms  afterwards. 

8907.  Do  you  mean  such  subjects  as  agricultural 
chemistry  ? — The  adoption  of  a proper  system  of  rota- 
tion of  crops. 

8908  Do  the  farmers  of  this  country  not  adopt  the 
rotation  of  crops  1 — I think  this  is  a grazing  country, 
except  the  outlying  districts,  about  a range  of  hills 
where  there  are  a number  of  the  ]>oorer  class  of  far- 
mers ; hut  I don’t  think  they  adopt  any  recognised 
system  of  rotation. 

8909.  Lord  Justice  TitzGibbon. — Isn’t  there  room 
for  agriculture  on  plots  of  ground  connected  with 
grazing  farms? — Yes ; than  is. 

8910.  And  you  endeavour  to  teach  it  theoreti- 
cally?— Theoretically  I try  to  explain  it. 

8911.  But  you  think  the  farmers  are  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  their  own  olcl  plans  ? — I think  so. 

8912.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Had  you  any  training  in 
practical  agriculture  ? — No  ; while  I was  in  Marl- 
borough-street  for  four  months  I went  out  twice  a 
week  to  the  Albert  fann.  I did  not  get  any  practical 
education  there,  but  I heard  the  lectures. 

8913.  Is  there  dny  kind  of  technical  or  industrial 
instruction  given  here  ? — Not  in  our  school. 

8914.  You  teach  drawing? — Yes. 

8915.  But  nothing  beyond  that? — Beyond  that, 
nothing. 

8916.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  give  industrial 
teaching  of  some  kind  in  a locality  like  this  ? — I con- 
sider it  would  be  a great  advantage ; but  I think  it 


should  not  interfere  with  die  ordinary  literary  instruc- 
tion  of  the  school.  It  should  be  given  after  or  before 
it — in  the  morning  between  nine  and  ten,  or  in  the 
evenings  between  three  and  four. 

8917.  Practical  instruction  in  such  matters  as  the 
use  of  tools? — Yes,  under  a thoroughly  qualified  man. 

8913.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  n man  is 
“ first  of  the  first  ” he  could  teach  the  use  of  tools  ? — 
No,  it  does  not. 

8919.  If  it  were  practicable  to  have  n special 
teacher  for  teaching  the  use  of  tools  you  think  that 
it  could  be  done  after  school  Louis,  and  that  it  would 
he  useful  ? — I think  it  would ; but  I really  don’t  think 
it  would  suit  the  people  of  Oldcastle. 

8920.  Why  should  Oldcastle  of  all  other  places  be 
regarded  as  unfit  to  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools? — They  don’t  mauifost  such  an  interest  in  primary 
education  as  they  should. 

8921.  They  have  never  seen  what  such  instruction 
is,  and  don’t,  take  tin  interest  in  it,  because  it  is  to 
them  ;ui  unknown  thing  ? — An  unknown  thing. 

8922.  If  u carpenter's  shop  were  established  in  the 
school,  and  the  boys  were  taught  to  use  ordinary  tools, 
would  they  not  be  much  more  useful  at  homo  after 
leaving  school  ? — Yes,  I believe  they  would 

8923.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  the  people  of 
Oldcastle  tuiy  objection  to  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  the  manual  arts  ? — I could  not  give  an  opinion  on 
that.  I believe  a great  many  of  them  would  desire 
to  have  them  children  taught  the  use  of  tools. 

8924.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  a different  tiling  to  teach 
trades  and  to  teach  the  use  of  the  hands  and  eyes  by 
means  of  tools  1 — I think  drawing  and  geometry  would 
go  a great  way.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  it  I had  to  give 
an  opinion  on  technical  education,  I would  eschew 
Euclid  and  substitute  practical  geometry  for  it. 

8925.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon.  —Such  geometry  us 
is  taught  in  drawing  ? — Yes. 

8926.  How  many  pupils  are  learning  drawing  here  ? 
— All  from  the  third  up  to  the  sixth  classes. 

8927.  And  music? — Music  is  taught  to  those  who 
have  an  aptitude  for  it  in  the  different  classes. 

8928.  Have  you  any  connection  with  tho  Science 
and  Art  Department? — None. 

8929.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  establishing  it  ? — 
Yes  ; I have  thought  of  it. 

893U.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Did  not  the  connection 
formerly  exist  ? — I think  there  has  been  some  objec- 
tion by  tho  Science  and  Art  Depot  tment  to  establishing 
a class  here,  for  the  school  is  free,  and  they  desire  that 
theu-  classes  should  pay  something. 

8931.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — Have  yon  any 
connection  with  tho  Science  and  Art  Department  1—~ 
No  ; but  I was  examined  and  have  elementary  certifi- 
cates in  magnetism,  electricity,  mechanics,  and  mathe- 
matics i and  my  position  as  a first  of  the  first  teacher 
would  entitle  me  to  an  advanced  grade  certificate  in 
mathematics. 

8932.  Then  your  status  would  entitle  you  to  estab- 
lish classes  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department? — Y es. 

8933.  Your  trustees  are  qualified  as  a committee  so 
far  as  number  goes  1 — Yes.  As  a matter  of  fact  I was 
thinking  of  forming  classes,  but  I wished  to  have  the 
school  in  a more  advanced  state  before  I did  so. 

8934.  What  is  your  age? — Twenty-eight  last  De- 
cember. 


Mrs.  Mwry  Ryan  sworn. 


8935.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  head  mistress  of  the  girls’  school  ?— Since 
January,  1858. 

8936.  What  is  your  present  number  of  girls  ? — 197 
on  the  roll. 

8987.  How  many  are  in  attendance  to-day — 130. 

8938.  Is  that  about  the  average  attendance? — It, is 
slightly  under  it. 


8939.  During  your  thirty  years’  experience  have 
the  numbers  of  pupils  in  attendance  fluctuated  much  ? 

Not  very  much,  except  in  the  case  which  the  head 

master  stated  of  the  epidemic,  which  was  an  unusual 
occurrence.  They  fluctuate  a little  with  the  seasons. 

8940.  One  year  with  another  it  would  be  the  same? 
- — Yes. 

8941.  Has  the  school  been,  all  through  those  thirty 
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j»n>  21. 1888.  years,  as  full  as  it  is  now  ? — Compared  with  the  popu- 

lation  I think  it  has.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  school 

Hr«.  Mary  j]ie  numbers  were  very  many  more  than  they  are  now. 

8942.  The  population  was  larger  then  ? — Yes; 

8943.  What  is  your  qualification  ? — First  of  the 
first. 

5944.  How  long  have  you  held  that? — From  my 
third  year  under  the  Board,  and  I was  ten  years 
under  the  Board  before  my  appointment  here — for 
eight  years  in  Trim  Model  school,  and  for  one  year  in 
CastlepolJard  National  school.  I got  my  training 
class  in  August,  1849. 

5945.  How  long  were  yon  in  training  ? — Four 
months  and  a half  was  the  course  then. 

8946.  What  assistance  have  you  in  teaching? — I 
have  at  present  my  daughter,  who  is  a recognised 
teacher  under  the  National  Board,  and  an  assistant. 

8947.  Have  you  only  one  assistant  recognised  under 
the-  Board? — Only  one. 

8948.  How  many  monitors  have  you  ? — Seven  paid 
by  the  trustees,  and  three  paid  by  the  National  Board. 

8949.  Then  your  staff  is  one  assistant  less  than  the 
boys’  staff? — Yes,  that  is  in  consideration  of  the  two 
appointments  being  here ; my  appointment  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  National  Board. 

8930.  lord  Justice  Naisii,— You  are  not  under  the 
National  Board  1 — Not  at  all.  When  the  school  was 
transferred  I was  not  eligible — I was  beyond  the  years 
for  appointment. 

8951.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  was  the 
school  placed  under  the  National  Board? — In  1883. 

8952.  Then  the  reason  you  arc  not  under  the 
National  Board  was  that  you  were  over  the  age  ? — 
Yes ; I was  disqualified. 

8953;  What  are  your  emoluments  ? — The  only  salary 
I have  is  the  trustees’  salary — £80  a year.  The  house 
belongs  to  the  Board. 

8954.  You  have  the  house? — My  daughter  has  it. 
She  is  partly  paid  by  the  trustees  and  partly  by  the 
National  Board. 

8955.  Besides  your  salary  from  the  trustees,  what 
other  emoluments  have  yon  ? — No  other. 

8956.  Have  you  no  share  of  the  results  fees  ? — No. 

8957.  Do  you  live  with  your  daughter?— I do. 

8958.  What  is  her  salary  % — She  receives  £34  10s. 
class  salary,  and  £10  a year  from  the  trustees,  and 
has  the  house  and  garden  iu  her  own  right— the  same 
as  the  master  has — and  her  class  salary  from  the  Board. 

8959.  What  is  her  class  ? — First  of  the  second  ; 
she  has  not  been  long  enough  teaching  to  have  attained 
the  first. 

8900.  Wliat  were  the  results  fees  of  the  gilds’  school 
last  year? — £67  from  the  union,  and  £127  3s.  Gd. 
from  the  National  Board. 

8961.  What  pupils’  fees  had  you? — £4  Os.  8d.  for 
the  year  1887. 

8962.  1-low  are  the  results  fees  divided  ?— The 
assistant  gets  one-third,  and  my  daughter  gets  two- 
thirds. 

8963.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  your  not  having  been 
qualified  to  be  promoted  that  your  daughter  holds  the 
position  under  the  Board  ? — Y es,  in  consideration  of 
my  not  being  disturbed.  She  is  paid  by  the  National 
Board  and  by  the  trustees. 

8964.  Wliat  is  the  assistant’s  salary? — She  gets  £30 
a year  from  the  trust,  besides  her  salary  of  £27  as  an 
assistant. 

8965.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— And  a third  of  the  results 
fees? — Ye3. 


8966.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  the 
monitors  paid? — One  is  paid  £0  a year,  £1  1QS  a 
quarter ; two  receive  £i  5s.  a quarter,  and  two  others 
£1 ; and  the  juniors  get  15s.  a quarter — £30  in  ,\\l 
is  allowed  for  them  from  the  trust,  and  we  apportion 
it  us  well  as  we  can. 

8967.  (To  Mr.  De  Vere).—  What  are  the  hoys' 
monitors  paid  ? — Mr.  De  Vere. — The  Board's  monitors 
get  a graduated  scale — I tliink  about  £10  in  the  third 
year,  and  the  others  get  £5. 

85)68.  What  do  the  trustees’  monitors  get? 

Mr.  De  Vere.-  £30  a year  between  the  seven— 
£6  to  one,  £5  to  two,  £4  to  two,  and  £3  to  two. 

8969  (To  witness). — Have  you  any  girls  learnuw 

more  than  the  National  Board  programme? No, 

except  the  extra  subjects. 

89  7 0.  Wliat  extra  subj  ects? — Drawing,  music,  book- 
keeping, domestic  economy,  mid  agriculture. 

897 1.  You  teach  theoretical  agriculture,  but  not 
practical? — We  always  gave  them  rural  industries— 
the  management  of  a dairy,  and  of  poultry  and  calves 
— as  agricultural  teaching ; and  when  the  school  was 
trausferred  to  the  Board  by  calling  it  lt  agriculture,’’ 
and  adding  a few  other  chapters  in  the  books,  it 
entitled  us  to  results  fees. 

8972.  How  many  girls  are  learning  those  subjects? 
— Of  the  senior  division,  103. 

8973.  Do  all  these  103  learn  drawing? — They  do, 
mid  sixty-two  others ; but  only  those  who  show  an 
aptitude  for  drawing  me  continued  at  it. 

8974.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  the  103  learn  all  the  extras, 
including  theoretical  agriculture? — They  do — dairy 
mid  poultry  work  are  included  under  the  head  of 
“ agriculture.”  We  always  had  it  before  our  con- 
nection with  the  Board. 

8975.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  give 
any  instruction  in  French  ? — No. 

8976.  And  there  is  no  instruction  in  either  of  the 
schools  in  history  1 — Except  so  far  as  it  comes  into  the 
lesson  books. 

8977.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  teach  cookery?— 
Not  practically,  hut  it  is  included  under  the  head  of 
domestic  economy — cookery,  servants’  work,  and 
laundry  work. 

8978.  In  what  form  do  you  teach  cookery  ?— Only 
in  theory. 

8979.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — From  what 
book  ? — Cassell’s. 

8980.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  touch  practical  cookery — I don’t  mean  with  the 
present  staff,  but  to  get  a special  teacher  from  Dublin 
who  would  stay  two  or  three  months  and  give  a 
course  of  practical  cookery — would  not  that  be  very 
useful  to  farmers’  mid  shopkeepers'  daughters? — It 
would. 

8981.  It  would  enable  them  to  put  that  theory  into 
practice? — Yes. 

8982.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  not  like  to  have 
your  dinner  cooked  by  a theoretical  cook  ? — W ell  it  is- 
useful  to  know  something  of  it.  The  great  loss  of 
the  country  people  is  that  they  have  not  cooking 
utensils. 

8983.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Wliut  other  branches 
of  domestic  economy  do  you  teach  ? — Housekeeping 
and  general  housemaids’  work,  cleaning  np  a house, 
management  of  children. 

8984.  Is  there  any  examination? — Yes,  the 
Inspectors  examine,  just  as  they  do  in  the  other 
subjects. 


Miss  Mary 
Grace. 


Miss  Mary 

8985.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
head  mistress  of  the  infants’  school  ?— Yes. 

8986.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Five  years, 

onao"  S*  <^ass  J011  ^old  ? — First  of  the  second. 

8988.  What  are  the  numbers  on  tiie  roll?— 113. 

8989.  And  in  attendance  to-day  ? — 74. 


Grace  sworn. 

8990.  What  is  the  average  attendance  for  the  year? 
—84-6. 

8991.  How  many  of  these  are  boys  ? — 36. 

8992.  (To  Mrs.  Ryan). — I forgot  to  ask  the  religion 
denominations  of  your  pupils  ? 

Mrs.  Ryan. — Of  the  197  on  the  roll,  171,  or  87  per 
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ceut.,  aw  Homan  Catholics,  and  2G,  or  13  per  cent., 
are  Protestants. 

8993.  (To  witness). — Wliat  are  the  proportions  in 
the  infants’  school  1—There  are  93  Roman  Catholics, 
and  20  Protestants. 

8994.  What  is  your  salary  ? — £45  a year  from  the 
trustees,  and  £34  10s.  and  results  fees  from  the  Board. 

8995.  Have  you  a residence  ? — Yes. 

8996.  Do  you  live  in  the  house  on  the  farm,  or  in 
the  centre  house  ? — In  the  control  house.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts. 

8997.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Rvan  have  one  part,  you  have 
another,  and  the  master  of  the  boys  has  another  1 — Yes. 

8998.  How  much  were  your  results  fees  last  year  1 
— £19  15s.  Gel. 

8999.  Have  you  an  assistant  ? — Yes. 

9000.  Does  she  get  one-third  of  the  fees? — One- 
third,  and  I get  two-thirds. 

9001.  How  much  is  the  assistant  paid? — She  has 
£2«*  a year  from  the  trustees,  and  £27  from  the  Board. 

9002.  And  her  shave  of  the  results  fees? — Yes. 

9003.  Do  the  results  fees  you  have  mentioned  in- 
clude those  from  the  Union  and  the  National  Board  ? 
—No,  the  National  Board  results  fees  arc  £ 1 9 5s.  6 d., 
and  those  from  the  rotes  £9  19s.  3 d. 

9004.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — What  are  your  total 
emoluments — how  much  do  you  receive  altogether  ? — 
About  £105. 

9005.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  your  educa- 
tional programme  the  ordinary  one  for  an  infants' 
school?— Yes. 

9006.  Have  you  any  extra  subjects? — No. 

9007.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  teach  the  Kindergarten 
system  ? — No. 

9008.  You  are  not  qualified  to  do  so? — No,  I never 
studied  it 

90*19.  Would  you  not  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
qualify  yourself  in  it  ? — I would. 

9010.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  ever  seen  the 
Kindergarten  system  in  operation  ? — I have  not. 


9011.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox They  give  results  June  2.  isas. 

fees  for  it  in  Marlborougli-street  now? — Yes.  ,r,  r~ 

9012.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  average  attendance  Grace.  *** 
is  much  larger  than  those  in  the  boys'  and  girls’ 
schools  ?— 84 '6. 

9013.  I suppose  it  is  easier  to  got  the  infants  to  come 
— they  are  not  wanted  at  home  l— Yes,  I think  that  is 
the  reason. 

9014.  Dr.  Traill — Your  attendance  is  84'G  out  of 
113— that  is  75  per  cent.? — Yes. 

9015.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Wlmt  are  the 
religious  denominations  of  the  teachers  in  the  infants’ 
school  ? — The  assistant  is  a Protestant  and  the  two 
others  are' Roman  Catholics.  I am  a Roman  Catholic. 

9016.  What  are  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
boys’  teachers? — 

Mr.  Dt  Vere. — I am  a Roman  Catholic.  The  first 
assistant  master  is  a Protestaut;  and  the  second 
assistant  master  and  one  monitor  are  Roman  Catliolics. 

9017.  The  monitors  are  taken  from  the  pupils  ? 

Mr.  Dr  Vere. — Yes,  from  the  best. 

9018.  How  is  it  with  you,  Mrs.  Ryan  ? 

Mrs.  Ryan. — The  assistant  is  a Protestant,  and  ouc 
monitor  also. 

9019.  Did  the  Protestants  win  any  of  the  Board 
monitor-ships  ? — One. 

9020.  1 understood  you  to  say  that  the  trustees* 

Monitors  were  appointed  by  competition  ? — Yes,  there 
is  a yearly  examination,  or  when  a vacancy  occurs  ; 
and  the  girl  who  gets  die  highest  marks  is — if  every- 
thing else  be  right — selected. 

9021 . At  present  the  only  Protestant  monitor  is  one 
of  the  National  Board  ? — Yes. 

9022.  AH  the  rest  of  the  seven  ore  Catholics? — 

Yes,  it  is  a matter  of  chance. 

9023.  Is  it  not  a matter  of  merit  ? — There  are  some- 
few  Protestants,  but  they  generally  don’t  remain  till 
they  are  of  full  age.  The  Board’s  monitors  may  be 
taken  at  a younger  age. 


The  Rev.  T.  S.  Durdin  sworn. 


9024.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — How  long  have 
you  been  Rector  of  Oldcastle  ? — Forty-eight  years. 

9025.  Have  you  during  that  time  been  a trustee  of 
this  school  ? — 1 have  been  a tru-tee  all  that  time,  but 
not  a manager,  because  there  was  no  manager  until 
it  was  put  under  the  Board. 

9026.  Your  Board  consists  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Protestant  rector,  the 
Roman  Catholic  parish  priest,  one  Protestant  layman, 
and  one  Roman  Catholic  layman  ? — Yes. 

9027.  How  are  the  two  lay  trustees  chosen  ? — Each 
by  the  remaining  four. 

9028.  Lord  Justice  Naisu Have  they  the  right  to 

dcct,  or  does  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  act  on 
their  recommendation  ? — I oould  not  tell  you  that,  but 
we  always  make  the  appointments  ourselves.  I don’t 
know  whether  we  recommend  or  not,  but  they  always 
sanction  the  appointments. 

9029.  Does  the  Chief  Secretary  take  any  part  in 
the  management  ? — No ; we  were  never  compelled  to 
call  on  him,  for  things  go  on  very  pleasantly. 

9030.  Dr.  MolloY. — Do  you  summon  him  to  your 
meetings  ? — No. 

9031.  And  he  never  comes  ? — Never. 

9032.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — But  you  could 
nave  him  if  you  wanted  him  1— Yes. 

9033.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  happen  to 

was  named  a trustee  originally,  or  was  it 

e Court  of  Chancery  in  England  who  appointed 
^J^rigmdly  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Gilson  the 
tees  were  to  be  the  Protestant  rector,  and  the 
Jtomam  Catholic  priest  of  the  parish  alone, 
otk ^ ^ourt  Chancery  introduced  the 


9085.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  often  do  The  Rev.  T.  S. 
the  trustees  hold  stated  meetings  ? — Every  quarter.  Dunlin 

9036.  What  business  do  you  transact? — We  jwiy 
the  bills,  and  if  anything  arises  we  consider  it—  such 
as  repairs,  painting,  or  any  of  those  things ; and  if 
occasion  requires  it  we  call  a special  meeting. 

9037.  Your  money  is  all  in  chancery  ? — It  is. 

9038.  Have  you  much  expense  connected  with  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ? — Except  passing  the  accounts 
and  appointing  trustees. 

9039.  What  does  the  passing  of  the  accounts  cost 
you — they  have  to  be  passed,  apparently,  in  England  ? 

— About  £30  a year. 

9040.  How  much  has  it  cost  you  on  each  occasion, 
to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  tiusteesliip  1 — I think  about 
the  same. 

9041.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  charity  to 
save  these  two  sums  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

9042.  The  money,  I presume,  is  in  what  used  to 
be  the  Three  per  Cents  ?— Yes. 

9043.  Do  you  think  four  a sufficient  number  of  act- 
ing trustees  ? — I would  prefer  having  it  as  it  is ; if 
there  were  too  many  it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  charity. 

9044.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  giving  special 
instruction  of  a better  class  than  that  of  a National 
school,  or  of  giving  Intermediate  education  ? — I was 
speaking  to  the  head  master  introducing  the  South 
Kensington  system.  We  had  it  before,  and  I managed 
it  very  successfully  ; it  brought  a great  deal  of  money 
to  the  pupils,  and  afforded  them  a great  deal  of  in- 
struction, and  was  a very  great  advantage. 

9045.  Why  was  it  given  up  ? — I was  under  the 
impression  that  when  this  school  was  put  under  the 
National  Board  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  it.  I 
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jane  si,  1K88.  thought  iliat  when  we  were  receiving  money  from  the  ful— so  much  so  that  when  wo  were  appointing# 

_ Government  the  children  would  have  a right  to  got  it  muster  lately  I went  to  the*  National  Board  in  Dublin 

Durdin'"' T 3 f'-01"  ^mth  Konsiugton.  Wlien  we  had  it  licit)  it  was  Them  was  a gentleman  who  was  very  clever  at  teeb- 
"r  m‘  before  tho  school  was  put  under  the  Board.  niciil  education,  and  he  was  a candidate  for  this  place' 

90 1 G.  Havo  you  tided  what  the  Christian  Brothers  but,  however,  wo  selectod  Mr.  De  Yore  as  being 
have  done  with  so  lunch  success — and  which  wo  have  best  man. 

also  found  in  some  Protestant  schools — namely,  an  9058.  I see  that  the  foundation  was  oririnally 
intermediate  department  in  which  something  belter  established  fur  the  Ismolit  of  the  parishes— besides 
than  National  school  education  could  be  given  ? — No,  Ohleastlu  — of  Lougbcrew,  Moyla,  Killca,  aud  Kil- 
1 havo  not.  bride,  and  other  neighliotiring  parishes.  Have  von 

9047.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — Will  you  give  an  account  done  anything  for  the  neighbouring  parishes  ] That 

i >f  the  ciiouiimtnnces  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  docs  not  occur  in  tin*  original  foundation.  The 
the  teaching  of  agriculture.  It.  was  one  of  the  objects  original  foundation  was  confined  to  the  parish  of  Old- 
specified  by  the  testator  in  his  will,  and  for  which  lie  castle,  and  those  other  parishes  were  admitted  after- 
loft  the  endowment  ? — I think  the  cause  of  it  was  wards. 

that  wa  could  got  no  pupils.  9059.  I nm  reading  from  the  Report,  of  1SS0,  and 

9048.  That  is  the  pupils  you  had  would  not  loam  it  states  that  Mr.  Gilson,  in  the  year  1S10,  bequeathed 

ugrioulture  ? — No;  wo  hud  a good  many  the  first  year  tbo  property  for  the  bouofitof  the  diildren  of  the 
it  was  opened,  lint  they  loll  away  by  dogmas  and  at  “ parishes  of  OUlcnsfcle,  Longhcrow,  Moyla,  Killea, and 
last  we  laid  none.  Kilbride,  and  if  there  be  room,  of  neighbouring 

9049.  Why  can  you  not  teach  your  ordinary  pupils  parishes,  without  distinction  of  creed"? — "Well,  there 
agriculture  as  you  teach  them  other  tilings  ; arc  they  must  he  a mistake.  But  that  was  the  imprcE-flon on 
not  largely  tlio  children  of  farmers  ? — We  did  tench  lav  mind. 

them  while  wo  had  a very  excellent  master,  Mr.  Smith.  90(10.  Don’t  you  think  that  witli  such  a,  splendid 
Ho  used  to  lake  the  boys  out  on  the  farm  and  instruct  endowment  as  you  have  here  yon  might  do  something, 
them,  lie  left  us  anil  1ms  gone  down  to  Cork.  not  only  for  the  people  of  the  immediate  locality,  Lit 

9050.  Was  the  agricultural  department  successful  also  for  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  parishes— 

while  ho  had  charge  of  it? — The  instruction  lie  im-  what  about  cookery  for  the  girls? — No  objection  in 
partial  I am  sure  was  very  good.  the  world  to  it. 

9051.  Was  it  appreciated  by  the  people? — Ho  90G1.  Could  you  not  got  down  a professional  teacher 

taught  in  the  school  as  well.  I could  not  vory  well  of  cookery,  who  would  give  a course  of  practical 
form  nn  opinion  ils  to  whether  they  did  not,  l*nt  I cookery,  say  for  three,  or  four  months ; and  while  yon 
know  myself  from  my  own  knowledge  that  he  imparted  had  her  hero  you  could  send  her  to  the  neighbouring 
a very  good  education  to  those  children.  schools  in  other  parishes  ; for  all  her  time  would  not 

9052.  He  is  gone  to  the  Cork  Agricultural  Modal  bo  token  up  in  your. school?  Well,  I think  that  would 

tnuhool? — Yes,  and  is  getting  on  most  successfully  there  bo  very  desirable,  for  we  all  suffer  vory  much  from 
I am  told.  iudigi*sfcion,  and  it  would  bo  well  to  have  it. 

9053.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  that  Mr.  90 G2.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — According  to  your 

hi  core's  report — as  giveu  in  the  report  of  Lord  Rosso’s  last  accounts  .£38  Ills.  10 cl.  is  charged  for  tlic  pissing 
Oumniissionof  1880 — stated  that  tho  secularinstruction  of  your  twenty-fourth  account,  and  .£30  10s.  10J  for 
given  in  this  school  was  of  a very  high  order,  and  fitted  the  passing  of  your  twenty-fifth  account ; so  that  I 
win  boys  not  only  for  commercial  life,  lmfi  also  for  com-  suppose  the  cost  each  year  of  merely  passing  your 
petition  at  Intermediate  mid  other  examinations.  Do  account  exceeds  .£30  ?. — Every  two  years  now.  We 
you  not  appear  to  liavo  fallen  back  from  Intermediate  did  pass  them  oneo  a year. 

teaching  in  consequence  of  having  joined  tho  National  9003.  laird  Justice  Naish. — The  trustees  have 
Board? — We  sent  some  very  good  boys  out  of  this  who  power  over  every  tiling  includiiig’tbo  receipt  and  ap- 
gotOivil  Service  and  other  appointments,  and  they  wore  plication  of  tho  income  ? — Yes. 
very  good  and  well  conducted  and  got  on  very  well  in  90(11.  Lord  Justico  FntiG-iBBON. — Therefore  it  is 
life,  Imt  wo,  unfortunately  got  a master  that  wasn’t  quite  open  to  the  trustees  to  establish  auy  class  of 
very  clover.  Wo  had  Dr.  Beattie  as  head  master — a education  they  like — isn’t  that  so? — I think  so. 
very  clever  man.  Ho  became  a clergyman  of  tho  9005.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — “ Instruction  shall  be 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  next  man  that  camo  in  was  giveu  in  the  school,  besides  religious  instruction,  in 
not  so  well  qualified.  Ho  was  recommended  to  us  by  singing,  dinwing,  reading,  writing, arithmetic,  history, 
tho  Inspeelor  that  used  to  coinc  round  hero  from  the  geography,  and  such  other  branches  of  elementary 
National  Board,  although  we  were  not  under  the  learning  as  tho  trustees  sludl  from  time  to  time  direct  : 
Board  at  that  time.  and  for  the  boys  in  algebra,  chemistry,  nndthe  elements 

9054.  ConBideriug  your  numbers — and  I am  con-  of  agriculture,  and  for  the  grids  in  needlework.  What 
trusting  you  in  my  own  mind,  I may  tell  you,  with  history  is  taught  ? — Hiivn’t'  you  introduced  history, 
tho  Christian  Brothers’ schools  And  Swords  school,  Mr.  DeYere? 

which  without  any  endowment  established  a highor  Mr,  Do  Vere. — Yes ; the  National  Board  lessons, 
•olass  of  education  chan  tho  National  school  instruction  Exclusive  of  that  I intend  to  form  a class  on  Saturdays. 
— would  there  not  be  a possibility  of  your  establishing  906G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — (To  witness)—! 

■ a higher  olass  from  which  the  Oldcastle  boys  could  go  see  the  chaplains  get  £25  a year  each? — Yes. 
to  the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — I don’t  know;  I 90G7.  Who  are  the  chaplains? — Mr.  Grehan  aw 
never  thought  of  it.  myself. 

9055.  Dr.  Traill. — Your  new  head  master,  who  90G8.  Have  you  a curate? — I have  no  ourate. 

has  been  here  only  a short  time,  perhaps,  after  seeing  90G9.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — The  total  amount 

his  way,  may  be  able  to  form  such  a class  1 — Yes.  the  income  for  the  year  was  £592  1— About  that 

9056.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  would  you  think  9070.  Is  that  always  forthcoming  ? — Yes;  it  vanes 
of  the  idea  of  introducing  some  form  of  industrial  iu  some  years. 

teaching  which  would  nmke  the  hoys  more  useful  when  9071.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  your  incom 
they  leave  school,  and  help  them  on  in  their  career  from  the  endowment  ? 

iu  life? — The  impression  on  my  miud  is,  that  the  Mr.  De  Vere. — £780.  , . 

better  they  are  taught  the  better  they  can  get  on  in  9072.  Rov.  Dv.  Molloy. — I make  it  out  to  be  o 
tho  world  afterwards — that  they  cannot  by  any  possi-  £780,  It  is  interest  on  £26,500  cousols. 
bility  know  too  much.  Rev.  Mr.  Durdin. — We  have  repairs  and  p 

9057.  Then  would  you  be  in  favour  of  introducing  ing,  which  cost  u good  deal. 

such  extra  subjects  as  the  use  of  tools  or  wood  carving?  9073.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  you  ever  a 
— Well,  I think  those  technical  subjects  are  very  use-  plus  ? — We  have. 
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9074.  Have  you  ever  invested  any  money?— We 
horn  some  invested  out  of  tlie  savings  of  income. 

9075.  Iu  whoso  name  are  the  investments  made  — 
tIio3tf  of  die  trustees  or  in  Chancery  1 — In  the  names  of 
the  trustees,  I think. 

9076.  Ho  thatyou  retain  the  control  over  them? — Yes. 

9077.  Dr.  Traill. — Has  the  money  owing  to  Mr. 
Naper  beon  paid  off?. 

Rev.  Mr.  Grehan. — There  is  notliing  due  now  to 
Mr.  Naper. 

9078.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  Witness). — Can  yon 
rive  any  explanation  why  tlio  average  attendance  of 
pupils  has  boon  so  low? — 1 think  the  master  wo  hail  here 
was  notuu  efficient  man.  I think  the  attendance  will 
be  better  now  that  Mr.  DoVere  is  here,  and  that,  the 
average  will  improve.  With  regard  to  technical  in- 
struction, and  having  a woman  down  to  teach 
cookery,  you  know  I am  only  one  trustee,  and  I would 
like  to  have  it  brought  before  the  whole  body  of  the 
trustees  before  it  was  done. 

9079.  I would  nsk  yon  to  consider  whether,  iu  the 
event  of  our  drawing  up  a scheme  for  the  management 
of  tliis  endowment,  it  would  not  ho  desirable  to  give 
the  trustees  power  to  establish  here  in  Oldcafltle  some- 
thin" like  a centre  for  technical  teachiug.  The  small 
schools  iu  tlie  country  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
industrial  teaching  for  themselves,  and  you  have  hero 
an  endowment  which  would  enable  you  to  form  a 
centre  from  which  you  could  send  out  teachers  to  the 
other  schools  ? — Yes. 

9080.  And  in  that  way  enable  the  neighbouring 
parishes  to  get  considerable  benefit  from  this  endow- 
laeut,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  founder  ? 
—I  would  have  no  objection. 

9081.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboN. — Could  you  not 
also  have  a carpenter  to  come  hero  in  the  afternoon — 
not  a theoretical,  but  a p metical  mail  to  leach  the 
boys.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  about  it? — No. 

9082.  There  Ls  another  great  feature  in  the  North 
oflreland — namely,  evening  classes  to  teach  the  boys 
aud  girls  who  are  busy  during  the  day  ? — I know. 

9083.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. — Do  you  think  there 
would  be  an  attendance  at  such  evening  classes? — 
Well,  I don’t  know. 

9084.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  your  teachers  would 
find  that,  after  they  had  put  in  four  or  five  horns  in 
the  morning,  unless  they  got  special  pay  it  would  be 
rather  hard  to  have  to  engage  in  evening  work  ? — 
There  is  nothing  ho  hard  as  teaching,  and  I don’t  think 
they  would  be  disposed  to  do  anything  after  a day’s 
work — they  would  bo  worn  out. 

9085.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiudon. — Elsewhere  they 
have  special  evening  classes? — Yes,  if  they  have 
teachers  specially  for  it. 

9086.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. — As  far  as  your  ex- 
jerience  of  the  working  of  the  trust  goes,  are  there 
any  additional  powers  or  alterations  in  the  scheme  that 
appears  to  you  to  be  desivable,  or  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  scheme  as  it  works  at  present  ? — Well,  I 
think  we  are  working  very  harmoniously. 

9087.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  you  are  very 
little  better  off  than  if  you  had  not  an  endowment  at 
all,  as  regards  teaching.  There  is  nothing  taught 
here  that  is  not  taught  in  every  large  National  School ? 
—•The  only  thing  is,  that  what  we  teach  here  we  teach 
veiy  efficiently. 

9088.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  with  such  a fine 
endowment  and  tlio  large  grants  you  receive  from  the 
National  Board,  the  neighbourhood  could  get  greater 
advantages  from  the  school  than  they  do,  particularly 
in  the  direction  of  industrial  teaching  ? — Yes. 

9089.  We  have  found  in  many  places  a desire  for 
industrial  teaching,  but  that  they  could  not  afford  the 
expense  of  special  teachers.  It  would  seem  that  hero 
you  could  at  least  make  a beginning  by  teaching  those 
two  subjects — to  the  boys  tlie  use  of  tools,  and  to  the 
girls  cookery ; and  that  not  only  in  this  school,  but  in 
a number  of  schools  round  about  ? — Yes. 


9090.  And  when  once  tliis  system  was  established,  Aineii.isss 
you  would  have  in  every  house  in  the  country  a boy  Thn  • — 
who  was  a handy  carpenter,  and  a girl  who  was  a Dunlin7 
good  cook  ? — It  would  be  very  desirable  indeed. 

9091.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiebox. — Could  you  not 
also  give  some  intermediate  education  to  the  cleverer 
boys? — When  Dr.  Beattie  was  here  he  gave  lectures  in 
the  evening  to  the  boys  and  they  went  in  for  the  Civil 
Sendee  and  got  on  very  well  in  lifo.  But  Mr.  DeVerc 
Ills  Iteen  only  here  fora  short  time  and  I don’t  suppose 
he  has  had  time  to  turn  it  over  in  his  mind. 

9092.  The  master  teaches  Civil  Service  pupils  in  the 
evenings  nnil  mornings  in  Leamy's  School,  Limerick. 

They  begin  work  in  that  school  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  DeVerc. — A great  number  of  monitors  are  pre- 
paring in  our  school  and  several  of  them  are  reading 
history  and  the  higher  arithmetic. 

9093.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  hours  a day  do  you 
give  the  monitors  ? — An  hour  in  the  morning  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  evening. 

9094.  What  history  do  you  use  ? — I have  not  used 
any  yet,  but  I intend  to  use  Dr.  Smith’s  smaller 
history,  and  a class  history  on  Saturdays. 

9095.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  all  the  trustees  attend 
each  meeting  of  the  board? — Mr.  Naper,  Mr.  Grehan, 
aud  I myself  attend : Colonel  Donaldson  sometimes 
comes,  lmt  he  lives  at  a distance. 

9096.  What  might  be  the  average  attendance  of 
trustees  at  meetings  of  the  hoard  ? — I suppose  the 
average  attendance  would  be  two. 

9097.  Yourself  and  the  parish  priest? — Yes. 

909S.  The  Chief  Secretary  never  comes  and  is  never 

summoned  ; Colonel  Donaldson  sometimes  comes ; Mr. 

Naper  comes  when  he  is  at  home,  so  that  I may  say 
practically  your  board  on  ordinary  occasions  is  a 
board  of  two? — Yes. 

9099.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— On  June  lo, 

1888,  it  appears  by  the  minute  book  that  there  were 
present,  Colonel  Donaldson  and  Rev.  Mr.  Greluin ; 
uu  May  f>,  1S8S,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durdin  and  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Grehan;  on  April  9,  Mr.  Naper,  .Rev.  Mr. 

Dunlin,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Grehan;  on  March  15,  Mr. 

Naper,  Rov.  Mr.  Din-din,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Grehan ; on 
February  27,  a special  meeting,  Rev.  Mr.  Durdin  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Grehan ; on  December  19,  1887,  Mr.  Naper, 

Rev.  Mr.  Dunlin,  and  Lev.  Mr.  Grehan ; on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1887,  Mr.  Naper,  Colonel  Donaldson,  Rev.  Mr. 

Durdin,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Grehan — that  was  the  occasion 
on  which  Mr.  DcYeve  was  unanimously  appointed 
Head  Master ; on  September  15,  1887,  Mr.  Naper, 

Colonel  Donaldson,  Rev.  Mr.  Durdin,  and  Rev.  Mr. 

Grehan — that  was  a meeting  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Brady  and  to  appoint  two  monitors ; August 
10,  1887,  Mr.  Naper,  ltev.  Mr.  Durdin,  and  Rev.  Mr. 

Grehan  ; August  8,  1887,  Mr.  Naper,  Rev.  Mr. 

Durdin,  aud  Rev.  Mr.  Grehan;  July  29,  1887,  Mr. 

Naper,  Colonel  Donaldson,  Rev.  Mr.  Durdin,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Grehan — that  was  a meeting  to  receive 
tenders  for  coals,  to  give  instructions  for  the  auctioning 
of  oats  on  the  farm,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
painting;  and  on  June  16,  1887,  at  which  Mr.  John 
Coyle  was  appointed  a monitor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Diu-din 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grehan  attended.  Those  are  the 
attendances  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

Witness. — Mr.  Grehan  and  I are  tlie  managers  of 
the  school  and  we  are  generally  here. 

9100.  You  are  joint  managers  under  lie  National 
Board? — STes. 

9101.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Under  your  existing 
scheme  no  one  can  be  a trustee  unless  he  is  an  owner 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  1 — He  must  be  a land- 
owner  resident  within  fifty  miles  of  the  BchooL 

9102.  (To  witness).— Do  you  think  that  no  one 
is  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  an 
endowed  school  unless  he  is  an  owner  of  land  ?— Well, 

I don’t  think  that  would  apply  at  the  present,  time,  I 
don’t  think  it  is,  an  advantage  at  all  for  a man  to  be  ' 
an  owner  of  land. 
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jvne  ji,  18S8.  9103.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.  —Of  these  parishes 

— of  Louglicrew,  Moyla,  Killea,  and  Kilbride,  how  many 
Uitfdb'  are  separate  parishes  in  your  Church  ? — These  are  all 
separate  parishes. 

9104.  Under  separate  clergymen  in  eaclil — No, 
Mr.  Butler  attends  to  Killea  and  Mount  Nugent  j 
tlie  emoluments  are  not  sufficient  for  two. 

9105.  Is  there  a parish  clergyman  for  Louglicrew? 
— Yes. 

9100.  In  Moyla? — No,  Moyla  is  a Roman  Catholic 
division. 

9107.  In  Kilbride? — Kilbride,  or  Mount  Nugent, 
is  joined  with  Killea,  and  one  clergyman  serves  both. 

9108.  For  the  four  parishes  named  there  are  then 
two  parish  clergymen,  of  whom  one  lives  in  Louglicrew 
and  the  other  in  Oldcastle? — Yes. 

9109.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  there  two  besides 
the  rector  here  ? — Not  reckoning  me. 

9110.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  name  of  your 
parish  1 — Oldcastle. 

9111.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Y ou  have  a Select 
Vestry? — We  have. 

9112.  With  how  many  registered  vestrymen? — 
Well  I suppose  about  twenty,  as  well  as  I can 
recollect 

9113.  Are  all  the  parishes  named  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oldcastle? — They  are. 


9114.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  there  any  better  k 
trustees  that  could  be  selected  here  than  Mr  Nan» 
and  Colonel  Donaldsou.  This  would  be  au  awkwnrf 
question  perhaps,  except  that,  as  the  landowners  W 
been  challenged,  I want  to  know  if  y0U 
statute  anybody  elso  butter  ? —Well,  that  is  a delicate 
question. 

9115.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— It  is  not  the  landowners 
that  have  been  challenged,  but  the  condition  that  ex- 
cludes everyone  olse. 

91 10.  Dr.  Traill.— I don’t  find  fault  with  other 
gentlemen,  but  I want  to  know  are  there  gentlemen 
of  any  other  class  of  society  who  would  take  an  interest 
in  tliis  matter,  and  who,  you  think,  would  work  as 
well  as  those  that  have  laud?— I know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Nupor  takes  a great  interest  in 
the  schools. 

9117.  Didn’t  his  father  give  the  ground  for  this 
school  1— lie  did.  All  Mr.  Naper’s  tenants’  children 
come  to  this  school  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  educa- 
tion it  gives,  and  that  is  a matter  which  concerns  him 
as  a landlord. 

9118.  I supposo  that  is  the  obvious  reason  why 
landowners  should  have  been  selected  as  trustees  C 
They  had  different  ideas  then  from  what  they  hare 
now  about  these  matters. 


The  Rev. 
J.dwanl 
Gtelwu. 


The  Rev.  Edward  G velum,  p.r.,  sworn. 


9119.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  the  parish  pxiest  ot  Oldcastle  ? — Since  the 
latter  end  of  1881. 

9 120.  During  that  time  yon  have  acted  as  a trustee 
of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

9121.  How  long  have  you  been  one  of  the  joint 
managers  ? — Since  it  joined  the  National  Board. 

9122.  Since  the  school  joined  tire  Board  have 
matters  gone  on  harmoniously  and  well  ? — I could  not 
exactly  say  that.  Now  wc  are  harmonious,  but  tho 
trustees  were  very  much  divided  at  one  time,  especially 
when  wo  were  drawing  up  tho  new  Chancery  Scheme. 

9123.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Did  you  all  agree  to 
it? — Of  course  we  lmd  different  opinions,  and  there 
were  great  divisions  at  that  time,  especially  about  tho 
farm,  and  it  resulted  in  litigation. 

9124.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  was  the 
litigation? — Mr.  Naper  thought  to  tako  up  tho  farm 
to  himself,  on  the  ground  that  we  were  not  devoting 
it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  leased — namely,  as 
au  agricultural  farm,  and  tho  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Chancellor  in  England.  It  was  decided 
then,  that  wlxilst  we  held  tho  farm  in  a state  fit  to  be 
used  as  an  agricultural  farm  he  was  not  entitled  to 
resume  possession. 

9125.  How  much  did  it  cost  the  charity  to  get  that 

decision? — The  trustees’  costs,  independent  of  Mr. 
Naper’s,  were  £170  15s.  id. ; and  Mr.  Naper’s  costs 
were  £97  7s.  8 d.  It  was  all  lost  to  the  charity  by 

those  divisions.  The  costs  of  both  sides  were  paid  by 
the  charity. 

9126.  Is  there  any  provision  in  Oldcastle  for  the 
Intermediate  education  of  Roman  Catholics? — Wo  have 
a classical  school  here  that  might  be  regarded  as  Inter- 
mediate in  a certain  sense. 

9127.  How  is  it  maintained? — By  a gentleman 
who  gives  instruction  in  classics  as  a junior  assistant 
in  this  school. 

9128.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — And  gets  his  salary 
as  such 0 — Gets  his  salary  from  the  National  Board, 
and  it  is  supplemented  by  the  trustees. 

9129.  Dr.  Traill. — What  are  his  classical  qualifica- 
tions?— At  present  I think  he  is  only  first  of  the 
third.  He  is  going  to  stand  his  examination  in  July. 

9130.  I am  not  talking  of  his  National  Board 
qualification  but  of  his  classical  qualification — where 
did  he  get  that  ? — JH  e passed  through  Maynooth.  Ho 
has  a very  good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek. 


9131.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  he  teach 
classics  outside  school  hours? — Principally. 

9133.  Your  trustees  give  him  a salary  for  teaching 
in  this  school  ? — Not  precisely  for  classics,  but  as  an 
assistant  under  tho  National  Board. 

9133.  Why  could  he  not  give  instruction  to  an 
Intermediate  class  in  this  school,  and  be  paid  directly 
out  of  the  endowment? — It  is  for  economy's  sake. 
We  could  do  that  if  we  went  to  the  expense  of  giving 
him  a separate  salary,  but  we  did  not  like  to  draw  too 
much  from  the  endowment. 

9134.  About  what  number  of  Roman  Catholic  bop 
are  there  in  Oldcastle  who  would  like  to  get  a better 
education  tlinn  that  of  a National  school  ? — I should 
say  if  there  were  a special  master  to  teach  classics— 
and  the  pupils  would  also  have  the  advantage  of 
learning  the  English  course — after  a while  ws  would 
have  3D  or  40  or  50  boys. 

9135.  Are  there  no  means  of  teaching  the  girls  any 
French? — No  moans,  except  you  took  it  from  the 
master. 

9136.  Is  there  any  want  of  better  teaching  amongst 
the  girls  of  a bettor  class  corresponding  to  the  boys  you 
speak  of  I — There  might  indeed ; but  they  would  be 
very  few  that  would  aspire  so  high. 

9137.  Ilov.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  girls  are  less  likely 
to  go  away  from  home  than  the  boys  ? — Less  likely. 

9138.  And  have  no  great  want  of  French  i — I am 
afraid  not.  I don’t  know  what  they  would  be  doing 
with  it. 

9139.  Dr.  Traill. — Which  would  French  or  Irish 
be  the  more  useful  ? — They  don’t  talk  Irish  here. 

9140.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any  want 
of  industrial  teaching  in  the  place? — Unfortunately  we 
have  no  industries.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any 
kind;  and  if  they  were  to  learn  these  things  I dont 
know  what  use  they  could  make  of  them. 

9141.  Is  there  no  such  tiling  as  carpentry  or  black- 
smith’s work  in  Oldcastle  ? — Oh,  to  be  sure. 

9142.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— I suppose  they  learn 
these  trades  with  some  carpenter  or  blacksmith?— 
They  do. 

9143.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Would  it  not  be  a veiy 
useful  thing  in  a fanner's  house  to  have  a yonug 
fellow  who  could  drive  a nail  or  put  up  a boaii, 
or  repair  a gate,  or  mend  a cart?— I quite  agree. 

9114.  And  if  he  were  taught  to  do  it  wornc!  not 
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the  expense  be  saved  to  the  family  of  sending  into  the 
town  for  a carpenter  ? — Of  course  it  would. 

9145.  Lord  Justice  FnzGiBDos. — Don’t  a consider- 
able number  of  your  boys  emigrate? — We  are  not 
bound  to  educate  them  for  that  purpose. 

9146.  But  when  they  go  abroad  might  it  not  bo 
useful  to  them  to  know  how  to  use  their  hands  ? — Oh, 
it  would ; I am  not  against  it  at  all. 

9147.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  it  not  be  an 
advantage  that  the  trustees  should  have  the  power 
to  employ  a skilled  carpenter  who  would  teach  the 
boys  the  use  of  tools?— Yes. 

9148.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  teach  the 
girls  something  of  practical  cookery? — I don't  know 
what  they  would  have  to  cook. 

9149.  In  some  places  practical  cookery  is  taught, 
and  the  materials  arc  supplied  for  it ; and  when  these 
are  cooked  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  they  are 
either  taken  home  by  them  or  eaton  on  the  spot.  Then 
the  children  themselves  arc  made  to  cook  in  the 
presenco  of  the  toucher,  so  that  they  can  cook  after- 
wards in  their  own  homes.  If  that  could  be  done  here 
would  it  not  be  a very  good  way  of  spending  part  of 
the  endowment  ? — I would  agree  to  that  if  it  could 
he  done. 

9150.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  yon  give  us 
no  suggestions  for  the  extension  or  improvement  of 
your  course  of  education  ? — I really  think  that  accord- 
ing to  the  schema  drawn  np  already  the  school  will 
go  on  very  well.  It  is  working  very  well.  Of  course 
there  might  be  little  alterations  that  I would  suggest. 

9151.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  are  they? — One 
subject  is  about  the  appointment  of  trustees.  I would 
suggest  some  one  instead  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
the  time  being.  He  is  a gentlemau  that  is  very  much 
occupied.  I had  to  consult  him  on  one  occasion,  and 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  affairs  of  tlu:  school, 
and  did  not  know  that  he  was  a trustee.  I would 
suggesG  that  instead  of  the  Chief  Secretary  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  National  Education  should  bo 
nppointed  a trustee.  I think  that  from  his  position 
and  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Board,  ho  would 
be  able  to  assist  us  with  advice. 

9152.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  think  it 
would  do  to  say  the  Resident  Commissioner,  or  if  he 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  office,  one  of 
the  Head  Inspectors.  I see  that  on  a former  occasion 
some  great  improvements  were  attributed  to  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  school  by  one  of  the  inspectors. 
What  you  want  is  an  educational  gentleman  of  posi- 
tion?—Yes,  of  position.  I mentioned  the  Resident 
Commissioner  as  the  more  honourable. 

9153.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Sir  Patrick  Ivocnan 
might  object  to  becoming  a trustee.  If  ho  objected 
would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  Hoad  Inspector  of  the 
district  as  a trustee  ? — Yes. 

9154.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  not  the  ten- 
dency of  having  ona  of  your  trustees  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board  be  to  restrict  the  application 
of  your  endowment  to  the  programme  of  the  National 
Board,  while  with  such  a splendid  endowment  you 
might  go  a long  way  beyond  that  ? — I don’t  think  the 
Commissioners  would  interfere  at  all  if  wo  kept  to  the 
rules  of  the  National  Board. 

9155.  What  advantage  would  you  hope  to  derive 
from  having  the  Resident  Commissioner  as  one  of 
your  trustees"’! — When  we  should  appeal  to  him  in  a 
case  of  special  difficulty  we  would  have  the  advantage 
of  his  decision. 

9156.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — What  else  do  you 
suggest" — There  is  a difference  between  the  pay  of 
the  trustees’  monitors  and  that  of  the  National  Board 
monitors,  and  I would  suggest  that  they  should  re- 
ceive the  same  salary,  and  be  governed  by  the  very 
same  rules. 

. 9197.  Can  you  not  make  that  change  bow  if  you 
like? — I dare  say. 

9158.  The  schemenllows  a yearly  sum  not  exceeding 
£30  for  monitors,  and  that  can  be  divided  in  any  way 


you  please.  At  present  the  trustees  are  appointed  by  June  si.  ms. 
the  English  Loitl  Chancellor.  You  may  recommend  _.  ' — 
anybody  you  like,  or,  if  you  differ  can  go  to  the  Chief  HwT 
Secretary  to  nominate  ; but  though  the  nomination  is  Grelmn. 
with  you,  the  appointment  is  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

That  is  an  expensive  process,  and  apparently  they 
ought  to  know  the  best  men  better  in  Ireland  chan  in 
England.  Could  you  suggest  a better  mode  of  selection, 
so  as  to  avoid  going  to  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  ? 

— I have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  present 
trustees,  Mr.  Napev  and  Colonel  Donaldson,  but  if 
they  happened  to  die  or  to  leave  the  country  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  get  men  to  succeed  them,  unless 
the  qualification  be  altered. 

9159.  It  is  not  only  a question  of  qualification  but 
of  how  to  select  the  best  qualified  persons.  How 
could  the  Roman  Catholic  member  be'selected  ? — Give 
the  remaining  trustees  the  power  of  selecting  them. 

9160.  The  difficulty  about  that  would  be  that  if 
Colonel  Donaldson's  place  became  vacant,  the  remain- 
ing trustees  would  be  yourself,  Mr.  Durdin,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  Naper;  throe  Protestants  and  only 
one  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  same  way  if  Mr.  Naper 
vacated  his  place  you  and  Colonel  Donaldson  would  be 
two  to  one  against  Mr.  Durdin  ? — The  scheme  provides 
for  that,  for  it  says  that  the  lay  trustees  shall  be  a 
Protestant  and  a Catholic. 

9101-  But  it  leaves  the  nomination  always  to  a 
majority  of  the  other  denomination  ? — The  surviving 
trustees  recommend  them  to  the  Lord  Chancellor — 
and  wo  could  do  that  still. 

9 1 02.  If  you  do  it  will  always  cost  you  £35  for  each 

appointment. 

9 163.  Dr.  Traill. — If  a vacancy  should  be  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  parish  priest,  would  not  the 
appointment  of  his  successor  cost  the  charity  .£35  ? — 

That  must  be  a mistake,  because  the  parish  priest  and 
the  rector  are  trustees  ex-officio,  without  any  formality. 

9164.  What  formality  did  you  go  through  when  you 
were  appointed  ? — None,  whatever. 

9165.  Did  you  sign  no  document? — I don’t  re- 
member. 

9160.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (reads). — “ The 
remaining  trustees,  or  some  of  them,  shall,  unless  air 
order  be  obtained  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  of 
England  and  Wales,  make  application  by  summons 
before  the  judge,"  that  is,  to  an  English  Chancery 
judge,  “ for  an  order  for  the  appointment  of  a new 
Protestant  !ay  trustee,  or  a new  Roman  Catholic  lay 
trustee,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  on  such  appointment 
being  made,  the  freehold  property  shall  be  vested  in 
two  trustees  in  such  manner  as  the  judge  shall  direct.” 

So  that  on  every  vacancy  among  the  lay  trustees  you 
are  not  only  at  the  expense  of  an  appointment,  but 
also  at  the  expense  of  a new  conveyance  of  the  pro- 
perty. 

9i67.  Dr.  Traill. — The  property  vests  in  the  two 
laymen  ? — In  the  two  laymen  alone. 

9103.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  the  school  buildings 
vested  in  the  laymen  ? — All  the  charity  property. 

9160.  Is  this  a vested  ora  nou-vested  school? — 

Non- vested. 

9170.  If  the  buildings  are  vested  in  a committee  of 
laymen  is  it  not  a vested  school  ? — It  is  vested  in  the 
trustees. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Englishmen  did 
not  understand  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  and 
called  it  a non-vested  school  in  the  scheme. 

Dr.  Traill. — It  is  not  necessarily  a “vested”  school 
because  it  happens  to  be  vested  in  trustees. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Under  the  scheme  they  have 
only  power  to  put  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  as  a “ non- 
vested  school.” 

9171.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  witness). — Can 
you  give  us  no  suggestion  as  to  how  on  a vacancy 
for  a Roman  Catholic  lay  trustee,  a fit  person 
should  be  selected  without  applying  to  Chancery  in 
England? — The  way  it  lias  been  done  is  that  I looked 
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June  si.  1888.  out  for  a lay  gentleman,  and  my  brother  co-trustees 
The  Rev"  sanctioned  bis  appointment. 

Edward*"  9172.  They  agreed  to  whomsoever  you  named? — 

Grehn.ii.  Yes. 

9173.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — Is  it  desirable  to  ex- 
clude all  persons  who  are  not  owners  of  land? — I 
would  not  make  it  a qualification  that  the  person 
should  bo  a landowner,  because  wo  have  very  few 
landowners. 

9174.  Dr.  Traill. — They  might  sell  out  their  pro- 
perties under  some  future  purchase  scheme? — They 
might. 

9175.  Are  there  other  persons  available  as  trustees  ? 
— There  are  persons  of  business  habits  and  intelligence, 
but  they  are  not  qualified  by  property.  We  have 
some  substantial  men  and  intelligent,  bub  we  have  not 
men  of  education.  We  have  a sufficient  number  of 
Protestant  landowners.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a 
Roman  Catholic  for  a trustee  who  is  qualified  as  a 
landowner. 

9176.  Lord  J ustice  Naish. — At  present  your  money 
is  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  England,  would  you 
object  to  its  being  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  this  country? — 
I would  not  object ; I would  be  for  it. 

9177.  If  it  were  so  transferred  would  you  object  to 
those  Commissioners  having  the  same  jurisdiction  in 
the  appointment  of  trustees  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England  now  has  ? — I have  not  thought  of  it. 

9178.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  are  not  as 
expensive  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England? — I 
would  like  to  carry  on  the  trust  as  inexpensively  as 
possible. 

9179.  At  present  if  a Roman  Catholic  lay  trustee 
is  wanted  you  select  a suitable  person,  and  if  your 
Protestant  colleagues  agree,  there  is  no  more  trouble 
about  it;  in  the  same  way  you  and  your  lay  colleague 
would  nob  think  yourselves  justified  in  objecting  if  the 
rector  proposed  a satisfactory  Protestant.  Thei*efore 
really  the  nomination  is  with  the  parish  priest  and 
rector.  If  we  allowed  the  parish  priest  and  his  bishop 
to  nominate  the  Roman  Catholic  layman,  and  the 
Protestant  rector  and  his  bishop  to  nominate  the 
Protestant  layman — wouldn’t  that  do  quite  as  well  as 
going  to  England  ?—  Quite  as  well ; I would  be  satisfied 
with  that  arrangement. 

9180.  Once  you  had  four  trustees  two  more  could  be 
obtained  by  letting  the  four  co-opt,  if  they  should  think 
proper,  one  more  Roman  Catholic  and  one  more 
Protestant,  so  as  to  enable  you,  if  there  should  be  a 
good  and  useful  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  bring 
him  in. 

9181.  Dr.  Traill. — You  will  lose  AGO  a year  by  the 
change  in  the  funds — a twelfth  of  your  income  of 
£720  ?— Yes. 

9182.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — If  you  will  consider 
the  matter  carefully  and  put  down  on  paper  any  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  or  alteration  of  the 
existing  scheme,  wc  will  be  very  glad  to  consider 
them,  and  they  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  ? — I 
will  be  very  happy  to  do  it. 

9183.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot.  -How  many  Catholic 
parishes  are  there  corresponding  to  Loughcrew,  Old- 
castle,  Moyla,  Killea  and  Kilbride? — These  are  the 
same. 

9184.  Are  there  five  Catholic  parishes? — Moyla 
and  Oldcastle  form  one  united  parish.  Elillea, 
Kilbride,  and  Mount  Nugent  are  one  in  the  Catholic 
sense.  Loughcrew  belongs  to  Oldcastle. 

9185.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  there  are 

two  parish  priestB  and  three  incumbents  in  the  district 
contemplated  by  the  scheme  ? Yes. 

9186.  Rev;  Dr.  Molt.oy. — The  school  affords  educa- 
tion to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Oldcastle  parish? 

Yea. 

9187.  Have  the  parishes  of  Killea  and  Kilbride 
schools  of  their  own? — They  have  National  schools 
and  the  children  don’t  come  liere,  except  a few. 

9188.  If  you  had' a teacher  of  such  a subject  as  the 


use  of  tools,  would  those  schools  consider  it  an  advan 
tage  that  the  teacher  should  be  sent  to  them  for  one 
or  two  hours  a week?— I dare  say  it  would  be  a area t 
advantage.  0 

9189.  Dr.  Traill.— Would  they  not  gather^ 
cliildren  of  those  National  schools  together  any  time 
the  teacher  came  round ? — Oh,  to  be  sure; I think 
they  would. 

9190.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — la  there  any 
thing  else  that  you  wish  to  tell  us?— The  assistant 
teacher  at  present  only  gets  a salary  of  £15  from  the 
endowment,  wliioh  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  work 
ho  has  to  do  in  the  school.  That  with  Mb  salary  from 
the  National  Board  is  inadequate.  Under  the  new 
scheme  tho  assistant  teacher  is  only  allowed  to  get 
£15,  and  it  is  not  enough  at  all,  it  ought  to  he  in- 
creased. 

9191.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot.— What  is  the  “new 
scheme”  that  you  refer  to? — The  scheme  of  1883. 

9192.  Dr.  Traill. — That  was  obtained  ;o  allow 
you  to  get  under  the  National  Board  ?— Yes. 

9193.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — Was  that  given  by  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery  ? — Yes. 

9194.  The  old  scheme  was  the  scheme  of  1857?— 


9195.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  did  the  scheme  of 
1883  cost  you? — It  cost  £189  19s.  11  d. 

9196.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  may  interest 

you  to  know  that  the  expense  of  some  schemes  settled 
by  us  for  larger  institutions  did  not  cost  the  charities 
as  many  pence  as  you  paid  pounds.  We  have  seen 
the  school,  and  we  understand  its  position.  It 
seems  to  be  working  well  and  quietly,  hut  not  much 
better  than  an  unendowed  National  school  of  the  same 
size  ought  to  do.  The  trustees  should  have  a special 
mooting,  and  consider  carefully  any  changes  in  the 
existing  constitution,  which  might  be  advantageous. 
Any  change  whatever  can  now  be  made  without  ex- 
pense, and  with  fuller  effect  than  any  Chancery 
scheme.  We  can  incorporate  your  governing  body, 
bo  as  to  relieve  you  from  going  to  Chancery  for 
the  appointment  of  new  trustees.  You  will  also  con- 
sider about  the  money  ; it  is  in  England 
at  present.  The  only  body  in  Ireland  that 

I know  of,  to  whom  it  could  be  transferred 
with  advantage,  are  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  They  could 
hold  it  in  Ireland,  and  pay  you  the  dividends  half- 
yearly  without  expense.  Passing  your  accounts  in 
Englaud  is  expensive ; that  can  be  put  an  encl  to 
and  a system  substituted  of  passing  your  accounts 
before  an  auditor  appointed  or  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  costs  between  £1  and  £2  a 
year.  Then  a3  regards  education,  we  would  like  you 
to  consider  whether  you  could  not  do  more  with  your 
endowment.  Your  teaching  is  admirable  as  Nationnl 
school  teaching,  but  you  could  make  some  provision 
for  the  intermediate  education  of  children.  I sup- 
pose you  have  doctors,  shopkeepers,  agents,  gentle- 
men farmers,  and  others  in  the  place  who  want 
education  for  their  children  which  you  could  give  by 
the  formation  of  Intermediate  classes.  Then  at  the 
other  ond  of  the  line  there  is  the  industrial  teaching, 
intended  by  the  founder  of  the  charity  but  abandoned, 
and  technical  instruction  ; also  for  infants  there  is  the 
Kindergarten  system,  and  there  are  all  the  branches  of 
Science  and  Art.  We  can  give  you  power  to.  intro- 
duce all  these  arrangements.  As  to  the  nomination 
of  lay  trustees,  you  might  consider  whether  the  parish 
priest  and  the  rector  might  not,  with  the  concurrence 
of  their  respective  bishops,  he  empowered  to  name 
two,  and  the  whole  body  empowered  to  co-opt  others. 
If  you  will  send  us  suggestions  on  these  points  we  will 
give  them  the  fullest  consideration,  and  will  draw  up 
a scheme  calculated  to  improve  the  place. 

Witness. — We  require  to  do  something  now  in  the 
way  of  painting  and  repairs,  and  we  have  money  in 
hands,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  Bcheme  we  are  obug 
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to  return  it,  and  invest  it  in  consols  in  London.  Can 
we  retain  it  no  tv  by  your  authority  ? 

9197.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  no 
authority  except  to  settle  a scheme  ; and  until  it  is 
finally  approved  it  has  no  effect.  But  practically,  if  you 
execute  your  repairs  without  waiting  for  three  or  four 
months,  the  scheme  would  make  that  right. 


Rev.  Mr.  Dtirdin. — We  would  like  to  do  it  during  JUw.ii,  ms. 
the  holidays.  - — 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — Let  us  have  a copy  of  Edward* 
the  lease  under  which  the  farm  is  held,  and  also  a copy  Grehan. 
of  the  old  scheme. 

The  inquiry  then  closed. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  JUNE  21,  1888. 

At  Dempsey’s  School,  Kells. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
LL.D-,  M.D.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a_,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


DEMPSEY’S  SCHOOL,  KELLS. 


Lord  Justice  Naish  read  the  devise  in  the  Will  of  Miss  Dempsey. 


William  Ford,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


9198.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  solicitor 
to  the  trustees  of  Miss  Dempsey’s  school  ? — Yes. 

9199.  How  long  have  you  acted  on  their  behalf? — 
Since  the  death  of  my  father  in  1865. 

9200.  He  was  their  solicitor  previously? — Yes. 

9201.  The  fouudation  is  under  the  will  of  Miss 
Catherine  Dempsey  ? — It  is  solely  managed  under  the 
will. 

9202.  Under  the  will  the  governing  body  consists 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  archdeacon  of  the 
diocese,  and  one  layman  nominated  by  them  ? — 
Yes. 

9203.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Who  is  the  present 
layman? — Mr.  James  Killeen. 

9204.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  has 
he  been  acting? — Since  1875 — since  the  death  Mr. 
Corbally,  formerly  member  of  parliament  for  this 
county. 

9205.  Since  18G5  how  many  changes  of  trustees 
have  there  been  ?— There  was  a change  of  trustees  in 
1868,  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Father  MlEvoy, 
who  was  parish  priest,  and  again  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  Father  Gaughran  in  1876. 

9206.  How  long  has  the  present  Dr.  Nnlty  been 
bishop?— Since  1868. 

9207.  On  the  occasion  of  each  vacancy  have  you 
had  a conveyance  of  the  property  executed? — Yes,  by 
the  survivors. 

9208.  Did  they  consider  it  necessary  to  have  a 
deed  of  conveyance  executed  every  time  there  was  a 
change? — Yes,  under  the  advice  of  the  lata  Sir 
Michael  O’Loghlin. 

9209.  Give  us  roughly  the  expense  of  the  transfer 
of  the  property  on  the  occasion  of  each  vacancy? 
— £5  was  the  outlay  for  the  deed,  and  20s.  stamp 
duty. 

9210.  What  does  the  property  consist  of? — All 
land. 

9211.  How  are  the  school  premises  held  ? — Under 
a lease  from  Lord  Headfort  for  999  years,  given  in 
1847  to  the  three  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a school. 

9212.  What  rent  is  paid  for  the  school  premises  ? — 
£40  a year. 

9213.  What  is  the  quantity  of  hind  ? — The  take  on 
which  the  school  stands  is  about  three  acres. 

9214.  Is  £40  a full  rent  ? — Yes. 


9215.  There  is  no  valuable  interest  in  the  leasehold  William  Ford, 

except  that  created  by  the  building  ? —None.  e«l- 

9216.  What  was  the  expenditure  on  the  building? 

— The  school  was  built  under  contract  for  £3,300. 

9217.  The  first  item  of  property  bequeathed  by  the 
will  is  the  estate  of  Balreaske — what  does  that 
consist  of? — About  176  acres  1 rood  33  perches, 
held  in  fee,  purchased  by  the  late  Sylvester  Dempsey, 
father  of  the  testatrix. 

9218.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  that  pro- 
perty?— The  rental  at  present  is  £321  6s.  id. ; it  is 
set  to  three  tenants.  It  was  originally  let  by  lease,  but 
the  leases  expired  in  1878  and  1879.  The  lessees 
held  on  as  tenants  from  year  to  year,  and  1887  the 
lands  were  valued  and  set  to  the  samo  tenants  at 
the  present  rental. 

9219.  They  are  not  present  tenants  under  the 
Land  Act  ? — No. 

9220.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  old  rent  under 
the  leases? — The  old  rent  under  the  leases  was  £150 
more.  The  lands  were  originally  let  on  lease  in  1846 
to  three  tenants. 

9221.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  succes- 
sors to  the  three  tenants  to  whom  the  lands  were  let 
in  1846  still  hold,  but  at  rents  £150  less  than  the 
rents  of  1846,  and  amounting  to  £321  6s.  id.  1 — Yes. 

9222.  What  are  the  outgoings  1 — Titlie-rentcharge, 
income  tax,  and  poor  rate.  The  proportion  of  poor 
rate  comes  to  £40  a year. 

9223.  What  is  the  net  amount  available  for 
school  purposes  ?—  £281  in  round  numbers. 

9224.  How  is  the  estate  managed? — I receive  the 
rents. 

9225.  You  charge  the  usual  poundage  of  5 per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

9226.  The  next  item  bequeathed  is  “ all  her  interest 
in  the  lands  of  Syddenrath,  near  Kells”? — The  lands  of 
Syddenrath  were  held  under  three  leases  of  different 
terms.  Mr.  Edward  Moore  O’Ferrall  is  the  head 
landlord.  The  only  property  the  trustees  now  hold 
is  35a.  3r.  Sip.,  for  which  they  have  a lease  for  ever. 

They  originally  held  141a.  Or.  26p. 

9227.  I see  by  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
1880  that  Syddenrath  and  South  Park  are  stated  to 
contain  232  acres  statute  measure,  formerly  leasehold 
property,  but  only  part  of  which  had  been  held  by 
the  trustees  since  the  expiration  of  a lease  in  lb?  8. 

2 Z 2 
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June  21, 1888.  It  was  subject  to  a rent  of  £148  18s.  6 d.  and  £11  2s. 

— - tithe-rentcharge.  The  report  states  thatthese  lands  were 

William  Ford,  ovi,,[ua]]v  iet  to  aeven  yearly  tenants  at  rents  amount- 
1 iug  to  £424  12s.  lid,  but  in  1880  this  leasehold 

property  produced  £264  12s.  5 d.,  and  part  of  this 
was  about  to  fall  out,  involving  a loss  of  income  to 
the  school  of  £200  a year  1 — That  has  occurred  since ; 
they  have  at  present  of  Syddenrath  only  35a.  3r.  31p., 
set  at  £96  10s.  8 d. 

9228.  There  is  a head  rent  of  £43  6s.  11c/.  and  out- 
goings— namely,  tithe-rentcharge  £10,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  poor  rate! — These  come  to  about  £17. 

9229.  Then,  practically,  you  have  very  little  profit 
out  of  Syddenrath  ? — Practically  so. 

* 9230,  The  main  endowment  available  for  educa- 

tional purposes  is  £280  out  of  the  fee-simple  property  ? 
— That  is  all. 

9231.  Is  there  any  accumulated  on  invested  money  ? 
— None. 

9232.  Out  of  what  fund  was  the  school  building 
erected? — There  was  originally  a mortgage  by  the 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  house,  It  has 
been  paid  off  some  years. 

9233.  Is  this  place  now  held  free  from  any  incum- 
brance?— From  any  incumbrance,  but  subject  to  the 
rent  of  £40  a year. 

9234.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  the  £3,300  borrowed? — 
It  was. 

9235.  And  paid  off  since? — Yes. 

9236.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Was  it  by  means  of 
subscriptons  that  it  was  paid  off? — No.  During  the 
time  the  mortgage  was  outstanding  the  trustees  kept 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  from  time  to 
time.  It  was  paid  off  out  of  the  rents  of  the  lands  by 
the  trustees. 

9237.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  lady  gave 
“ all  her  estates,  freehold,  leasehold,  and  otherwise, 
wheresoever  situated  " — was  there  any  residuary  fund  ? 
— Those  lands  are  the  only  property. 

923S.  Is  there  any  inconvenience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property,  except  that  involved  in  the 
transfer  on  each  appointment  of  a now  trustee  ? — That 
is  the  only  one.  Tho  trusts  of  the  will  have  been 
carried  out  ever  since. 

9239.  How  do  you  account? — Once  a year.  The 
trustees  meet  once  a year  regularly  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  and  signing  the  accounts. 

9240.  Was  there  any  occasion  on  which  there  was 
a vacancy  for  any  length  of  time  without  it  being 
filled  1 — No,  when  a vacancy  occurred  a meeting  was 
called  for  tho  purpose  of  filling  it  up  early. 

9241.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  governing  body  of  the 
institution  the  same  now  as  under  the  original  will  ? — 
Yes. 

9242.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  it  happened 
that  a layman  was  to  die,  and  either  of  tho  other 
places  fell  vacant  there  would  he  only  one  remaining 
trustee  ? — That  is  all,  but  the  number-  has  been  kept 
up. 

9243.  What  is  the  tenure  of  the  tenants  on  the 
Syddenrath  property?  —The  same  as  on  the  Bal- 
reaske. 

9244.  Are  the  trustees  bound  by  a covenant  to  pay 
the  head  rent  ? — They  are  bound  by  the  lease. 

9245.  There  is  a covenant  in  the  lease? — There  is. 

9246.  Are  they  direct  lessees  1 — The  original 
trustees  were  Dr.  Cantwell,  Father  M!Evoy,  and  Mr. 
O’Reilly. 

9247.  Were  they  original  lessees  ? — No,  Mr. 
Dempsey,  the  father  of  the  testatrix  was  the  original 
lessee. 

9248.  If  the  trustees  ceased  to  have  any  beneficial 
interest  in  that  leasehold  can  they  get  rid  of  it  by 
assignment  ? — I should  say  so. 

9249.  Have  they  any  leasing  powers,  except  that 
given  by  statute  generally  to  trustees?— No,  none. 

9250.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in 
collecting  this  reduced  rent  of  £321  for  the  last  few 
years? — Well,  not  very  great  difficulty.  The  tenants 


got  time.  They  require  time.  In  the  last  year  there 
was  a further  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  made  by 

the  trusteos  in  the  rent  for  last  season it  was  a 

temporary  abatement. 

9251.  Are  they  chiefly  grazing  lands? — They  are 
agricultural  farms. 

9252.  Lord  J ustice FitzGibbon— You  had  litigation 
about  Rome  of  this  proporty  ? — There  was  any  amount 
of  litigation. 

9253.  What  about? — Originally  when  Miss  Demp- 
sey died  the  poor  people  of  the  parish  thought  they 
were  the  best  entitled  to  the  land.  It  had  been  man- 
aged in  conacre  previous  to  Miss  Dempsey’s  death. 
On  her  death  the  trustees  thought  it  better  to  set  it. 
The  people  took  possession  of  it,  and  would  not  let  it 
be  set  for  twelve  months  or  two  years. 

9254.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — When  was  that?— In 
1846.  The  leases  made  by  the  then  trustees  were  for 
thirty-one  years,  or  the  life  of  Prince  Albert.  The 
lease  expired,  and  the  poor  people  again  took  posses- 
sion of  the  land  in  1877. 

9255.  Dr.  Traill. — Wasn’t  land  at  its  lowest  when 
the  leases  were  made  in  1846  ? — I don’t  know.  They 
took  it  by  proposal.  1846  and  1847  was  the  famine 
time. 

9256.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — How  was  the 
litigation  settled  in  1877? — By  an  action  in  1878, 
1879,  and  18S0.  Wo  turned  them  out. 

9257.  They  came  in  again  as  tenants  from  year  to 
year  ? — From  year  to  year. 

9258.  How  was  the  present  rental  fixed? — Tho 
trustees  appointed  a gentleman  to  value  the  lauds. 

9259.  l)r.  Traill. — -Were  they  the  same  tenant* 
that  took  the  new  holdings  ? — No ; there  were  two 
fauns  of  which  the  tenants’  representatives  remained 
in  possession ; and  one  farm  was  altogether  taken 
possession  of  by  tho  poor  people  of  the  parish. 

9260.  But  you  ejected  them? — Yes. 

9261.  Are  the  tenants  in  possession  now  the  same 
tenants  as  formerly? — The  representative  of  the  tenant 
who  had  it  previously  got  it  after  the  litigation. 

9262.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Between  los3  of 
rents  and  costs,  how  much  did  the  Charity  lose  by  the 
litigation  ? — The  trustees  got  no  costs  from  tho  defen- 
dants ; they  had  to  pay  their  own  costs — something 
like  £200. 

9263.  They  lost  at  least  a year'sincome,  besides  the 
land  being  idle?— They  did. 

9264.  Do  the  present  tenants  hold  under  written 
proposals?  — No,  they  attended  a meeting  of  the 
trustees,  and  agreed  to  take  the  land  at  a rent  settled 
by  the  arbitrator. 

9265.  How  much  have  they  paid  Bince  ? — They  have 
paid  the  rents  regularly. 

9266.  Tho  settlement  was  in  1887  ? — In  1887,  but 
it  went  hack  to  1885  and  1886. 

9267.  Up  to  what  time  is  it  paid  at  present  ?— Up 
to  November,  1887,  some  of  it — May,  1886,  and 
November,  1887. 

9268.  Dr.  Traill  —The  £321  rent  was  fixed  when 
the  leases  expired  in  1878? — It  was  not  settled  at 
that  time,  but  it  was  calculated  from  that  time. 

9269.  They  have  paid  it  from  that  time?— Yes. 

9270.  Have  they  got  no  reduction  since  1880  ? 
They  got  a reduction  of  twenty  per  cent. 

9271.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  a reduc- 
tion of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  reduced  rental?— 
Yes. 

9272.  But  the  dispute  was  only  settled  last  year?— 
That’s  all. 

9273.  So  that  the  present  rent  was  fixed  in  188(  ■ 
— Fixed  in  1887. 

9274.  Dr.  Traill. — For  how  many  years  was  the 

reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  given  1—  One  year— the 
last  year,  on  the  reduced  rent.  . 

9275.  What  was  the  rent  between  1878  and  1S87 
— A rent  which,  when  we  came  to  settle  in  1387,  was 
calculated  at  the  rate  settled  in  1887.  They  always 
paid  something  on  account.  We  did  not  close  t e 
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account  till  18S7.  und  then  the  rents  wore  calculated 
from  tha  beginning  to  1887,  and  tlio  tenants  got 
tveutv  per  cent,  off  for  last  year. 

9270.  The  trustees  have  no  powers  of  sale  or  letting 
except  what  ordinary  trustees  hare  by  atatute  1 — 
None. 

9277.  Then  powers  of  that  soit  might  be  useful  ? — 
In  the  event  of  their  wishing  to  dispose  of  it. 

9278.  How  are  the  repairs  of  the  building  executed 
_do  you  look  after  that  ? — No,  I do  not.  I merely 
deal  with  the  tenants.  At  the  annual  meeting  there 
is  a representation  made  by  tho  gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  the  establishment  requiring  such  and  such 


things  to  be  done,  and  some  of  the  trustees  see  if  it  is  June ti.  isss. 


9279.  Do  the  trustees  keep  a bank  account? — They  eJ'  '* 
do. 

9280.  Do  you  lodge  the  rents  in  the  hank  on  ac- 
count, or  only  when  you  settle  your  account  ? — When 
I clear  off  the  head  renxa  and  charges ; I generally 
lodge  the  balance  at  tbe  end  of  tho  year. 

9281.  How  are  the  outgoings  paid  ? — The  outgoings 
are  paid  by  cheque  drawn  by  me.  I don’t  pay  the 
allowances  for  teaching ; I merely  pay  the  head  rents, 
the  taxes,  and  charges. 

9282.  You  leave  the  payments  for  education  to  ihe 
trustees? — I leave  that  to  the  resident  trustees. 


The  Rev.  Laurence  Gaughran,  p.p.,  sworn. 


9283.  Lord  JusticeFiTzGiBBON. — How  long  are  you 
parish  priest  of  Kells?— Since  April,  1885. 

9284.  Are  you,  ex-offhio,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Dempsey  Charity  ? — I am  supposed  to  he. 

9285.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  any  difficulty 
about  that ; are  you  the  archdeacon  of  the  diocese  ? — 
I don't  know  that  there  is  any  archdeacon  of  the 
diocese  at  alL 

9286.  Has  there  been  any  embarrassment  arising 
from  the  provision  of  the  will  naming  the  archdeacon 
os  trustee  ? — I cannot  say.  I believe  my  predecessor, 
Father  Nicholls,  had  himself  appointed  archdeacon 
from  Rome  for  that  purpose. 

9287.  There  is  no  Archdeacon  of  Meath  at  present 
unless  you  are  one? — I don’t  think  there  is. 

9288.  You  have  been  acting  as  trustee? — Yes. 

9289.  And  the  property  wa3  conveyed  to  you  os  a 
trustee  ? — Yes. 

9290.  Dr.  Traill. — It  could  be  very  easily 
remedied  by  making  you  an  archdeacon  ? — Very  easily. 

9291.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — An  archdeacon 
is  not  necessarily  attached  to  any  particular  polish  ? — 
No. 

9292.  The  trustees  regularly  meet,  Mr.  Ford  tells 
us,  once  a year  for  settling  the  accounts  ; have  you  a 
fixed  time  for  meeting? — Our  bust  meeting  was  on 
the  24th  of  A.pril  last,  and  the  previous  meeting  was 
in  September,  1887  ; there  is  no  fixed  time  exactly ; it 
is  considered  desirable  to  meet  twice  a year. 

9293.  Do  you  meet  at  the  school  1— In  the  small 
room  attached  to  this  schoolroom. 

9294.  Where  is  the  bishop’s  residence? — The 
bishop  has  two  residences — one  at  Mullingar  and  the 
other  at  Navan  IL'e  is  about  half  a year  at  each  place. 

9295.  What  part  does  the  present  Lay  trustee  take 
in  the  management? — He  gives  his  opinion  of  the 
various  matters.  He  makes  payments.  I was  unwell 
for  a year,  and  he  made  tho  payments  in  my  absence. 
The  ordinary  payments  to  the  Brothers  ore  made  by 
cheques  signed  by  two  of  tho  trustees. 

9296.  In  your  dealings  with  the  tenants,  who  acts 
for  you— do  you  leave  that  altogether  to  Mr.  Ford, 
or  do  either  the  lay  or  clerical  trustees  meddle  in  it? 
—We  leave  the  collection  of  the  rents  to  Mr.  Ford. 

9297.  When  the  tenants  were  looking  for  abate- 
ments ? — Oh,  well,  we  gave  him  a helping  hand  then. 

9298.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  you  decide  upon  the  abate- 
ments yourselves  or  did  you  leave  your  solicitor  a 
discretionary  power  to  do  so? — We  decided,  as  far  as 
I remember,  lie  question  of  abatement  ourselves. 

9299.  Lord  J ustice  Naish.  — Having  regard  to  his 
T*ews,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

9300.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  ultimately 
t^10  Kgreement  by  which  tho  rents  were  fixed  ? 

--The  trustees.  The  tenants  were  called  in,  and  the 
trustees  decided  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  valuation 
of  two  men,  one  appointed  by  the  trustees,  and  the 
o her  appointed  by  the  tenants — two  practical  farmers 
of  the  locality. 

9301.  Did  they  agree  ? — They  agreed,  and  everyone 
says  they  put  on  rather  a high  rent. 


9302.  You  took  20  per  cent,  off  it? — In  order  to  xue  Rev. 

secure  the  rent.  I-aurence 

9303.  I presume  you  would  not  have  taken  off  tho  Osugliran. 
20  per  cent,  if  you  could  have  got  the  80  per  cent. 
Otherwise? — No. 

9304.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  20  per  cent  was 
taken  off  on  account  of  an  exceptionally  unfavourable 
year  ? — On  account  of  an  unfavourable  year. 

9305.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  there  any 
prospect  of  getting  a full  year’s  rent  ? — I fear  not.  I 
fear  that  even  the  reduction  of  last  year  hardly 
satisfies  them. 

9306.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  —The  Christian  Brothers 
have  tho  hoys’  school  ? — Yes,  the  boys  over  eight 

9307.  And  the  nuns  have  the  girls  aud  infants  ? — 

Yes. 

9308.  Including  the  boys  and  girls  up  to  eight  ? — 

Yes. 

9309.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  was  stated  in 
1880,  that  four  Brothers  had  charge  of  tho  establish- 
ment— three  teaching,  and  one  attending  to  domestic 
duties  ? — There  are  not  four  Brothers  now,  only  three, 
ami  a servant  is  employed  instead  of  the  fourth. 

9310.  What  stipend  do  you  pay  to  the  Brothers  ? — 

From  .£44  to  £48,  quarterly. 

9311.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  girls'  school  is  now 
under  the  National  Board  of  Education? — Since 
1880. 

9312.  Do  you  pay  the  nuns  any  stipend  from  the 
endowment  ?— Yea,  they  have  a house  ; it  belongs  to 
the  endowment.  The  two  rooms  underneath  where 
we  are  sitting  are  schoolrooms  belonging  to  the  nuns, 
and  these  were  erected  by  the  Dempsey  Charity,  and 
in  the  opposite  wing  the  class  rooms  are  on  the 
ground  floor,  while  the  upper  rooms  are  the  nuns’ 
cells.  All  these  building  are  part  of  the  endowment. 

Then  they  have  two  acres  attached  to  the  schools — 
also  part  of  the  endowment,  and  the  trustees  took  a 
house  adjoining  the  school,  for  which  they  pay  £30 
a year,  for  the  nuns.  They  give  them  also  £26  a 
year  for  the  cleaning  of  the  schools,  and  a few  other 
requisites. 

9313.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  nuns  are  there? — 

Twenty. 

9314.  Are  they  all  employed  in  teaching? — All 
except  one. 

9315.  Rev.  Dr  Molloy. — The  number  of  girls  is 
896  on  the  roll. 

9316.  And  the  number  of  infants? — 168  on  the 
roll.  The  number  of  girls  in  attendance  is  278,  and 
tho  number  of  infants  in  attendance,  134. 

9317.  Then  the  totalnumber  on  the  roll  is  564,  and 
the  total  attendance,  402  ? — Yes. 

9318.  Which  is  an  average  attendance  of  71  for 
every  hundred  on  the  roll  ? — Yes. 

9319.  What  remuneration  do  the  nuns  get  from  the 
National  Board.  I find  in  the  statements  handed  in, 

“ Nuns’  salary,  £60  per  annum  per  100  pupils 
average  attendance."  They  have  an  average  attend- 
ance of  400.  so  that  that  would  represent  £240  a year, 
and  in  addition  they  have  result  fees,  £328  ? — Yes. 
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June  si.  1888.  9320.  And,  lastly,  they  have  school  fees,  £95  15s. 

- — That  appears  to  represent  a very  healthy  condition  of 

Liurcnce  the  school,  both  as  regards  attendance,  results  fees, 

Gaughnn.  and  school  foes.  A very  healthy  condition. 

9321.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any  In- 
termediate teaching  by  the  nuns  ? — Not  at  present ; 
there  was  in  the  beginning. 

9322.  Why -was  it  discontinued?—  The  nuns  told 
me  that  they  found  it  very  hard  to  manage  it  in  a day 
school. 

9323.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — “ The  following  extra 
branches  : — Sewing  machine,  girls’  reading  book  ’’ — 
what  is  that? — The  girls’  reading  book  treats  of 
cookery  and  domestic  economy,  which  is  considered  an 
extra  by  the  National  Board. 

9324.  I find  also,  “ Cookery,  physical  geography, 
drawing,  French,  and  instrumental  music " — do  you 
know  how  they  teach  cookery  ? — They  bring  the 
children  into  the  kitchen.  They  put  them  practically 
through  the  work,  and  the  Inspector  goes  round  and 
sees  it. 

9325.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  they  have 
a practical  cookery  class  and  theoretical  books  be- 
sides?— They  have. 

9326.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  the  children  take  an 
interest  in  the  cookery  class  ? — They  do. 

9327.  And  find  it  an  advantage  when  they  go  to 
their  homes  to  be  able  to  cook  for  their  families  ? — Yes. 

9328.  The  nuns  have  also  the  Kindergarten  system  ? 
They  have. 

9329.  I find  that  the  Inspector  reported  in  October, 
1880 — “The  Kindergarten  system  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced, and  more  progress  made  than  I should  have 
considered  possible  in  the  time.”  Has  it  since  been 
carried  on  ? — It  has,  successfully. 

9330.  How  did  they  establish  it  at  first  1 — They  got 
a teacher  from  Dublin. 

Rev.  Brother  JohnP.  O'Brien — Two  teachers  came 
down,  and  stopped  five  or  six  weeks,  and  made  it  a 
continual  study,  going  from  one  school  to  another. 
When  the  children  were  sufficiently  export  the 
Christian  Brothers  wore  brought  iu  to  see  how  well 
the  children  were  able  to  get  along  with  it.  I am  able 
to  say  that  over  since  the  Kindergarten  system  has 
been  going  on  regularly  day  by  day. 

9331.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  witness). — And  it 
him  given  satisfaction  ? — Certainly. 

9332.  Do  the  children  like  it  ? — Yes. 

9333.  And  you  find  it  developes  then-  intelligence? 
Yes,  to  a remarkable  extent. 

9334.  Before  1880  the  nuns  received  £120  a year 
from  the  endowment,  but  were  not  connected  with  the 
National  Board  ? — They  were  then  not  connected  with 
it. 

9335.  Since  1880  they  have  been  connected  with 
the  National  Board,  and  have  received  only  £20  a 
year  from  the  endowment? — The  rent  and  taxes  of 
the  convent  are  paid  out  of  the  endowment,  and  that 
house  before  alluded  to — that  is  paid  for  also  out  of 
the  endowment. 

9336.  Consequently  the  connection  of  the  school 
with  the  National  Boax-d  has  relieved  the  endowment 
from  a charge  of  about  £100  a year.  Are  the  nuns 
.as  well  off  as  they  were  before  ? — I should  say  the 
nuns  think  they  are  much  better  off. 

9337.  Dr.  Tralll. — They  get  £240  a year  now, 
and  £328  results  fees  from  the  State,  instead  of  £120 
formerly  received  from  the  endowment  ? — Yes, 

9338.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Their  connection  with 
the  National  Board  lias  also  improved  their  school  ? — 
Benefited  it  immensely. 

9339.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  endowment 
was  much  larger  formerly  than  it  is  now.  Since  1880 
the  income  fell  from  £700  a year  to  £300.  Was  it 
this  circumstance  that  induced  you  to  join  the 
National  Board  ? — The  nuns  had  to  join  the  National 
Board  on  that  account. 

9340.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  practical  result  is, 
that  notwithstanding  the  diminished  value  of  the 


endowment,  the  work  is  as  well  done  as  it  was  before 
and  the  nuns  are  as  well  off? — As  well  off  and 
work  ns  well  done. 

9341.  Dr.  Traill.— While  they  lost  £120  a year 

they  got  £570  a year  from  the  State.  1 

9342.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  last  report  that  yot 
received  from  the  Inspector  of  the  National  Board 
dated  10th  October,  1887,  states: — “ The  members  of 
this  staff  each  in  their  own  sphere,  have  with  great 
diligence  and  considerableskill  laboured  in  training  and 
instructing  the  classes.  The  result  is  satisfactory. 
Besides  tho  ordinary  branches  of  the  school  course  in 
which  the  answering  was  decidely  good,  the  following 
extra  branches  are  taught  with  great  car©  and  credi- 
table success  : — The  sowing  machine,  girls'  reading 
hook,  French,  drawing,  instrumental  music,  cookery 
and  physical  geography.  Taken  in  its  entirety  tk 
school  is  very  efficiently  conducted.”  He  makes  no 
mention  here  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  but  in 
the  preceding  year,  1886,  the  report  was  that  the 
“ Kindergarten  system  has  boon  lately  introduced  and 
more  progress  made  thnn  I should  have  considered 
possible.” 

9343.  Dr.  Traill  (to  witness.) — Do  any  Protes- 
tant children  attend  the  schools? — Protestant  children 
have  attended  the  Clrristion  Brothers’  schools. 

9344.  The  school  isopen  to  them? — The  school  is 
open  to  them,  but  I don't  know  that  there  is  any 
Protestant  in  it  at  present. 

9345.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
parocliial  school  iu  Kells  connected  with  the  Protestant 
church  ? — The  Protestant  school  of  the  town. 

9346.  Is  it  a National  school  ? — It  is. 

9347.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I find  that  for  the  402 
children  in  Miss  Dempsey’s  schools,  there  are  nine 
monitors? — Nine  monitors  acknowledged  by  the 
board. 

9348.  And  the  trustees  pay  £40  a year  additional 
for  assistant  teachers  ? — No,  this  is  paid  by  the  nuns 
themselves. 

9349.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  understand 
what  our  powers  are.  We  can  make  any  alteration 
that  may  he  thought  desirable  in  tho  governing  body 
of  the  school,  and  can  also  make  it  a corporation  with 
legal  succession,  so  that  instead  of  having  fresh  deeds 
at  each  change  of  trustees  the  mere  appointment  would 
make  the  now  trustee  a member  of  the  corporate 
body. 

9350.  I presume  you  think  the  parish  priest  ought 
to  bo  trustee,  no  matter  who  tho  archdeacon  is? — 
Yes. 

9351.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — All  difficulty  would  be 

got  over  by  naming  tho  parish  priest  of  Kells  for  the 
time  being? — I think  so.  , 

9352.  And  if  you  are  archdeacon  in  addition  so 
much  the  hotter? — Yes. 

9353.  Dr.  Traill. — But  you  would  not  like  the 
archdeacon  to  have  the  management  to  the  exclusion 
of  tho  parish  priest,  if  there  was  an  archdeacon? — I 
think  not. 

9354.  That  is  the  awkward  part  of  the  will,  for  if 
there  were  an  archdeacon  you  would  be  ousted  ? — f 
suppose  we  can  only  supply  the  deficiency. 

9355.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Is  the  arch- 
deacon appointed  by  tbe  Bishop  in  your  Church?— 
As  a rule  he  is  appointed  by  the  Bishop. 

9356.  You  say  that  your  predecessor  was  appointed 
archdeacon  directly  from  Rome  ? — I was  told  that. 

9357.  There  has  been  no  appointment  of  an  arch- 
deacon since? — No  appointment. 

9358.  The  office  has  been  vacant  since  18821- 
Yes. 

9359.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  clergyman 
mentioned  in  the  lady’s  will  was  archdeacon  t— -He 
was  not,  he  was  not  even  parish  priest  at  the  time  j 
but  this  was  a bishop’s  parish,  at  the  time  the  will 
was  made. 

9360.  For  looking  after  your  affairs  . and  matters 
connected  with  your  tenantry,  do  you  think  it  would 
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be  an  advantage  to  have  more  than  one  layman 
associated  with  you  aa  trustees  ?— I cannot  say. 

93(31.  That  is  a matter  about  which  we  would  be 
fflad  you  should  consult  your  bishop ; and  we  shall  be 
Ld  to  hear  from  you  any  suggestion  that  you  think 
worth  while  to  rnuko.  The  expense  of  any  scheme  of 
ours  does  not  exceed  £2 ; but  there  arc  cwo  matters 
which  we  are  obliged  to  put  into  every  scheme.  One 
ja  that  the  schools  sharing  in  the  endowment  shall  bo 
subject  to  inspection ; and  the  second  is  that  they 
must  submit  their  accounts  once  a year  for  audit, 
either  by  the  Local  Government  Board  auditor,  at  a 
cost  of  say  from  .£1  to  £2,  or  by  an  auditor  to  he 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board ; and  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  informed  us  that  as  a 
rule  they  will  approve  any  qualified  accountant  who 

is  independent. 

93G2.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  a board  of  five 
would  be  convenient,  and  in  that  case  we  might  add 
another  layman  and  another  ecclesiastic.  Five  would 
be  tho  smallest  number  wo  would  incorporate  as  a 
body  of  trustees.  To  what  extent  do  the  nuns  teach 
needlework  1 — Plain  sewing. 

9363.  Do  they  teach  any  lace  work  1— c-No,  I think 
not. 

9364.  Or  any  fancy  needlework  ? 

Rev.  Brother  J.  P.  O’Brien. — One  of  the  young 
ladies  told  me  that  they  embroider  things  for  surplices. 

Witness. — The  Christian  Brothers  are  about  leaving 
the  schools  here.  The  trustees  are  now  engaged  in 
making  arrangements  with  them  to  get  a separate 
establishment.  The  schools  are  in  course  of  erection 
near  the  railway.  My  predecessor  commenced  the 
work ; but  at  his  death  a large  balance  remained  due. 
That  debt  has  been  cleared  off  by  me.  None  of  the 
money  was  taken  out  of  this  Dempsey  fund.  The 
Bishop  gave  me  not  only  what  cleared  off  the  balance 
of  debt  on  the  place,  but  also  what  was  required  for 
the  erection  of  two  schoolrooms  in  order  that  by 
removing  the  Brothers  there  the  nuns  might  have 
more  ample  room  here  to  givo  instruction  to  poor  girls 
who  are  idle  in  the  town. 


9365.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  you  will 
make  this  exclusively  a female  school  ? — Female  and 
infant  boy’s  school. 

9366.  Then  it  might  be  wise  to  take  authority  to 
utilize  this  building  for  girls  only,  for  the  original 
trust  is  for  clxildrcn  of  both  sexes? — For  boys  and  girls 
still,  but  the  boys  would  be  infants.  There  is  ample  room 
beyond  for  workshops,  and  Mr.  Hoope,  of  Artane, 
promised  me  technical  instruction  for  fifteen  boys,  if  I 
could  give  £100  a-year  to  pay  the  tradesmen. 

9367.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  take  authority 
to  transfer  part  of  the  money  from  this  endowment 
for  doing  those  things — would  it  not  ? — It  would. 

9368.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — All  that  you  have  ex- 
pended up  to  the  present  is  in  paying  teachers  ? — And 
in  meeting  current  expenses. 

9369.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  premises  here  too 
small  for  the  girls  ? — They  are  small  enough. 

9370.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  these  two  rooms  the 
entire  accommodation  for  the  boys? — Yes,  for  the 
Brothers’  boys. 

9371.  Dr.  Traill  — If  yon  taka  150  hoys  over  to 
the  other  school,  will  you  fill  this  place  with  150  more 
girls  or  infants  1 — The  nuns  wish  to  give  additional 
training  in  domestic  matters — sewing  and  needlework 
— and  they  would  utilize  this  space  for  that  purpose. 

9372.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  are  564  pupils  on 
the  roll,  and  the  average  attendance  402.  I suppose 
that  the  whole  building  is  required  to  afford  sufficient 
accommodation  for  that  number  ? — That  is  quite  so. 

9373.  The  average  attendance  in  the  Nuns’ school 
is  71  for  Bvery  hundred  on  the  roll;  that  is  a very 
high  percentage.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  comes  to  be 
so  high.  At  Oldcastle  the  attendance  is  only  58  per 
cent.  ? — There  is  very  little  of  a country  population 
here.  It  is  a town  population  ; and  the  Nuns  every- 
where are  certain  to  secure  a good  attendance.  They 
have  the  means  of  bringing  up  the  children. 

9374.  Dr.  Tiiaxll. — I suppose  obey  visit  them  in 
their  houses  when  they  miss  them  from  the  school  ? — 
They  send  children  in  search  of  the  absentees. 
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Rev.  Brother  John  P.  O'Brien  sworn  and  examined. 


9375.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
von  been  among  tho  Brothers  teaching  here? — In 
this  place  two  years  and  a quarter ; I was  teaching 
in  Kells  twice  before,  as  far  back  as  1866. 

9376.  You  aro  now  the  head  teacher? — Yes. 

9377.  What  other  Christian  Brothers’  schools  have 
you  been  teaching  in  ? — In  several,  Limerick,  Newry, 
Dingle,  Drogheda,  Thurles,  and  some  others. 

9378.  At  what  dates  have  you  been  here  ? — I was 
here  in  1866,  also  from  1880  to  1883,  and  now  I have 
been  here  since  March,  1886,  as  principal. 

9379.  What  are  yonr  present  numbers  in  atten- 
dance aud  on  the  mils  ? — In  1887  the  daily  average 
attendance  was  154,  and  189  on  the  roll. 

9380.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  average  attendance 
h 81  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  roll  1— -Yes,  the  at- 
tendance is  very  good ; three  things  have  brought  about 
this  fulness — first,  the  visits  of  the  nuns  to  the  houses 
of  the  children,  these  advise  parents  to  Bend  the  boys 
to  school;  secondly,  the  frequent  exhortations  of  the 
dergyto  the  parents;  thirdly,  the  schools  have  a good 
repute  being  well  taught  and  well  conducted. 

9381.  The  parents  become  interested? — Exactly  so, 
and  then  wo  have  the  South  Kensington  Art  examina- 
tion; 

9382.  Then  the  cause  of  the  good  attendance  is  that 
tbs  people  are  kept  up  to  their  duty  by  the  nuns  and 
FWta,  and  the  teaching  ia  up  to  a good  standard  ? — 
Yes. 

9383.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  that  in 
1857  it  was  stated  that  there  were  220  boys  on  the 
roll,  and  in  1880  that  there  were  .240,.  so  that  there 
,ewns  to  have  been  a' reduction  in  the  number? — Yes; 


a change  came  about  thus,  in  1S81  the  Dempsey  Trust  Rev.  John  1“- 
did  not  seem  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  0 BnCn- 
Sisters  of  Mercy  and  tho  Brothers.  I understood  that 
on  sundry  accounts  Father  Nicolls.  p.p.,  was  advised 
to  apply  to  the  Superior  General  of  the  Brothers  for 
a transfer  of  the  boys  under  eight  years  of  age  from 
our  care  to  the  care  of  the  nuns ; the  Superior  General 
directed  accordingly,  and  some  sixty  young  boys  were 
sent  out ; a regulation  was  subsequently  entered  into, 
that  all  young  boys  were  to  he  sent  to  the  nuns  first, 
and  continue  with  them  until  eight  years  old ; this  ar- 
rangement cut  off  the  feeding  power  for  our  three 
schools,  tlio  attendances  sensibly  diminished  so  that 
after  some  four  years  the  boys  of  our  three  schoolrooms 
found  plenty  accommodation  in  two  rooms.  In  1880 
the  local  superior  had  charge  of  a school,  and  so  could 
give  no  supervision  over  the  other  two  rooms,  but  at 
present  the  case  is  altogether  different. 

9384.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  189  represent  as  many 
boys  above  eight  years  old  as  you  have  ? — Yes,  it 
represents  all  the  boys  we  have  in  the  two  schools. 

9385.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  infant  boys  for- 
merly came  to  your  school  ? — Yes. 

9386.  Under  the  present  arrangement  they  go  to  the 
nuns  ? — Yes. 

9387.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  1857  there 
were  220  in  the  boys’  school,  and  only  112  pupils  in 
the  girls’ school ; but  in  1879  there  were  24  U boys 
on  the  roll,  and  339  girls.  Now  they  have  got  over 
500  ; so  that  there  is  a larger  number  in  attendance 
at  the  two  schools  than  there  was  then? — Yes,  that  is 
so  but  the  nuns  have  plenty  school  accommodation 
for  the  increased  number.  The  Brothers  have  no  ac- 
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commodation  for  an  increase  in  number.  The  school- 
room in  which  we  now  sit  accommodates  seventy  boys, 
but  at  the  outside  eighty.  The  next  school  (No.  2) 
suits  sixty  or  so.  No.  1 schoolroom  is  thirty-eight 
feet  by  thirty  feet,  No.  2 room  is  thirty  feet  by  thirty. 
The  schools  which  we  shall  have  at  Sharpe’s  will  be 
of  equal  dimensions,  and  will  enable  us  to  distribute 
the  boys  equally.  At  present  No.  2 school  is  over- 
filled. 

9388.  What  number  of  children  pay  fees  1 — In  No. 
1 school  four  boys  paid  Iff.  each  last  week,  and  the 
requisite  amount  was  6 \d.,  but  the  boys  aro  distressed 
generally.  In  No.  2 room  the  boys  aro  better  con- 
ditioned and  contributed  4s.  1 1 d.  school  fees,  and  the 
requisite  money  was  3s.  id.  Between  eighty  and 
ninety  boys  attend  No.  1 room,  of  whom  only  four 
paid  last  week.  Their  usual  weekly  payment  is  6(2. 
or  8(2.  The  boys  in  No.  2 pay  fairly,  two  boys  pay 
Zil.  per  week,  seventeen  pay  2 <2.,  and  twenty-four 
pay  Id.  Between  botli  schools  the  weekly  fees  are 
something  like  6s.  a week. 

9389.  ller.  Dr.  Molioy. — Do  all  the  hoys  receive 
the  same  education  whatever  fees  they  pay  ? — Yes — 
no  distinction  is  made. 

9390.  In  teaching  you  make  no  distinction  ; every 
hoy  is  taught  what  ho  is  qualified  to  learn  ? — 
Precisely  so ; the  boys  of  No.  1 aro  entitled  to  com- 
pete with  the  boys  of  No.  2. 

9391.  Each  boy  pays  what  he  is  able  to  pay,  and 
all  get  tlie  same  teaching  ? — All  the  same.  During 
1886  we  received  £15  school  fees  ; in  1887,  £14  5s. 
was  received,  and  in  1S88  we  have  received  £G  10s.  up 
to  this  date.  I expended,  under  the  heads  of  school  ex- 
penses, pupil  teachers,  and  premiums  and  gratuities, 
£14  IDs.  9(2.,  in  1886.  In  1887,  under  the  like 
heads  the  expenditure  was  £17  2s.  3c2.,  and  in  18S8 
to  this  date  the  expenditure  was  £7  8s.  The  school 
fees  received  in  1836  wore  £15 ; in  1887  were  £14  5s. ; 
and  ia  1888  are  £6  10s.,  thus  making  the  receipts 
£35  15s.  and  the  expenditure  £39  6s. 

9392.  Have  you  any  intermediate  classes  ? — No. 

9393.  How  were  the  intermediate  classes  dis- 
continued here  as  to  boys  and  girls  1 About  1880 
three  schools  were  in  operation ; the  local  Superior 
had  charge  of  one  of  the  schools.  The  Brother  who 
had  the  intermediate  had  sixty  boys  to  teach ; by 
reason  of  the  additional  labour  of  the  intermediate 
classes  it  was  alleged  and  represented  that  the  teacher 
devoted  himself  too  exclusively  to  the  teaching  of  somo 
16  or  18  boys,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  boys,  so 
the  parents  of  some  complained  on  that  account,  and  at 
the  instance  of  Father  NicollB  the  intermediate  classes 
were  discontinued. 

9394.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — So  that  it  came  to  an 
end  for  tho  want  of  another  Brother? — We  should 
want  two  additional  Brothers  for  intermediate  classes 
and  science  classes. 

9395.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  Dundalk 
School  under  Mr.  Yorke  we  found  seventy  boys  in 
an  intermediate  class  with  one  Brother  teaching,  but 
it  was  very  hard  work  ? — It  was  too  hard  work,  the 
outcome  of  it  will  probably  be  disabled  constitutions. 

9396.  Is  there  any  provision  for  intermediate 
education  in  ICells  now  * — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

9397.  No  private  school  ? — No  ; the  intermediate 
was  discontinued  in  order  to  secure  that  all  the 
children  attending  the  schools  should  get  equally  fair 
training,  and  some  of  the  parents  objected  to  their 
children  being  overworked.  The  teaching  of  Latin 
was  likewise  objected  to  on  account  of  the  proximity 
of  Kells  to  Navan,  where  a seminary  exists.  Some 
time  ago  nine  or  ten  boys  were  at  the  Latin  grammar, 
and  at  Ctosar. 

9398.  And  you  now  teach  no  Latin  ? — No. 

9399.  How  far  off  is  the  intermediate  school 
that  you  say  would  be  interfered  with? — The  Navan 
school  or  seminary  is  about  eight  miles  from  here. 

9400.  What  is  it  called  1 — The  Navan  Seminary. 

9401.  Rev,  Dr.  Molioy. — Will  you  briefly  explain 


what  is  your  plan  of  industrial  and  technical  educa. 
tion  for  the  new  schools  which  are  bein"  built— wW 
is  the  system  of  instruction  you  propose  to  carry  0!! 
there?— We  are  to  remove  from  our  present  place  to 
the  two  new  schools  which  can  be  more  commodious 
for  us.  Already  an  engine  and  machinery  are  on  the 
premises.  There  is  also  a large  area,  say  160  fat 
by  7 0,  which  can  be  utilized  for  workshops.  Also  an 
income  is  coming  in  from  the  Bennett  Fund,  At 
present  £30  a year  is  realized  by  it  I receive  £30 
per  annum  to  apprentice  two  boys.  It  is  proposed  to 
transfer  the  £30  a year  to  the  new  place,  afterwards 
to  get  a couple  tradesmen  to  teach  fifteen  boys  some 
handicrafts.  We  shall  also  have  at  our  disposal  £35 
per  annum,  which  is  paid  as  rent  for  our  present 
residence. 

9402.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  propose  to 
devote  the  fund  now  'available  for  tbe  payment  of 
apprentice  fees  to  giving  technical  education  in  the 
new  school?— Yes,  the  £30  for  the  apprenticing  of 
the  two  boys. 

9403.  You  think  that  would  he  a more  useful 
application  of  tho  money  than  the  present  payment  of 
apprentice  fees  ? — Yes. 

9404.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  going 
to  pay  it  iu  apprentice  foes  still,  but  to  boys  who  will 
get  their  training  in  your  own  school? — Yes. 

9405.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  find  any 
difficulty  in  providing  suitable  places  for  the  boys 
with  whom  you  arc  giving  fees  ? — I have  found  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

9406.  Dr.  Traill. — £15  is  too  small  a fee?— Too 
small  sometimes. 

9407.  llev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  system  of  apprentice- 
ship is  not  so  much  in  vogue  as  it  was  formerly  !— 
No;  the  £15  is  sometimes  too  much  and  sometimes 
too  little. 

9408.  What  do  you  propose  to  teach  in  those  work- 
shops?— Nothing  definite  has  heon  fixed  upon  as  yet; 
wkcelwrighting  is  in  contemplation,  also  agricultural 
instruments  of  some  kind,  tin  smith,  harness  milking. 

9409.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Sharpe, 
whose  place  you  bought,  was  a builder  ? — Yes. 

9110.  He  had  also  a stonecutting  establishment! 
— Yes,  some  forty  men  were  employed  by  him  in 
Kells. 

9411.  He  has  removed  to  Dublin  and  you  have 
got  his  establishment?-—' Fes,  it  has  been  purchased, 
but  not  from  the  Dempsey  fund. 

9412.  You  have  bought  his  steam  engine?— 7e3. 

9413.  You  say  that  it  has  been  bought  from  another 
fund ; in  whom  is  the  property  vested  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Ganghran. — It  is  vested  in  trustees,  the 
bishop  and  a layman. 

9414.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  three 
trustees  are  practically  the  same  as  those  here?— 
— Except  the  layman. 

9415.  But  the  constitution  of  the  body  of  trustees 
is  practically  the  same? — Yes. 

9416.  If  you  thought  it  desirable  to  get  rid  of  deeds 
there  too,  it  would  he  quite  in  our  power  to  constitute 
one  board  for  both  institutions  ? — I know. 

9417.  It  is,  I presume,  an  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic  endowment  that  you  have? — It  is. 

9418.  Rev.  Dr.  MOLLOY. — The  layman  is  not  the 

same  on  the  two  boards ; but  if  we  prepare  a scheme 
we  could  put  both  laymen  on  the  common  board,  an 
add  another  ecclesiastic? — Yes.  . 

9419.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —You  propose  to 

supply  industrial  education,  and  the  teaching  0 
handicrafts  at  the  new  school? — Yes,  _ , 

9420.  Have  you  any  project  for  restoring  im- 

mediate education  in  Kells? — No,  I tliiuk  no 
depends  partly  on  the  trustees.  If  they  S‘lJe  ^ 
additional  Brother  or  two,  the  matter  could 
ranged.  ' „ f.i-p 

9421.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I suppose  we 

it  that  your  idea  of  technical  education  here  is,  «»*, 
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considering  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, you  would  provide  from  time  to  time 
through  the  agency  of  Artane  such  teachers  as  might  be 
found  to  be  most  useful  ? — Yes. 

9422.  To  establish  industries  in  this  locality  ? — Mr. 
Hoop  of  Artane  visited  Kells,  and  I should  thinlc  he 
would  give  us  much  assistance  in  disposing  of  ap- 
prentices, and  the  products  of  the  handicrafts. 
r 9423.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Though  this  is 
not  an  industrial  locality  you  have  boys  capable  of 
learning  trades  ? — Quite  capable  and  desirous. 

9424.  They  tohl  us  at  Oldcastle  that  they  had  not 
any  i — Wo  have  plenty  hern  Many  applications  have 
been  made  to  me  from  boys  fourteen  and  fifteen  years 
old  to  get  them  taught  trades  as  soon  as  we  get  the 
place  open  at  Sharpe’s.  The  difficulty  is  want  of 
means.  We  have  but  £65  yearly,  and  £100  yearly 
will  be  requisite  to  start  with. 

9425.  If  your  schools  were  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board  have  you  any  idea  how  much  the  grant 
would  amount  to  in  a year  1 — I can’t  say  as  I have 
not  considered  it. 

9426.  In  round  numbers  it  comes  to  from  1 2s.  6tf. 
to  15s.  a head.  If  you  had  that  amount  per  annum 
over  and  above  what  you  have  at  present,  would 
you  be  able  to  supply  intermediate  education  ? — 
Very  probably — two  additional  Brothers  would  be 
wanted.  The  maintenance  of  each  of  the  Brothers  is 
£50  a year,  to  do  ample  jnstice  it  would  require  £60 
for  each  per  annum. 

9427.  Dr.  Traill. — The  nuns  are  getting  £570  for 
400  children  ? — I hear  they  have  sums  of  money  from 
other  sources  as  well. 

9428.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  yon  classes 
incoanexion  with  South  Kensington  1 — Yes,  we  had 
1C!  passes  in  this  year,  with  £8  4s.  as  results  fees. 

9429.  How  is  it  that  the  results  fees  were  not  more  1 
—The  rules  of  South  Kensington  have  been  altered. 
Last  year  each  boy’s  work  was  judged  ou  its  own 
particular  merit,  so  that  some  boys  were  awarded 
“excellent,”  some  “good,”  and  some  “fair.".  This 
season  the  judgment  was  given  on  the  stand,  and  of 
efficiency  of  the  school  as  a whole  class. 

9430.  What  subjects  have  you  got  1 — The  first  five 
standards  in  freehand,  model  drawing,  <fcc. 

9431.  All  drawing  subjects  ? — Yes. 

9432.  You  did  not  go  in  for  Magnetism  or  Electri- 
city ?— No  ; not  for  Science. 

9433.  Had  you  no  Science  classes  1 — No ; the 
Brother  luid  a certificate  for  Art  only. 

0434,  They  have  very  lai'ge  result  fees  in  Science 
elsewhere — what  prevents  you  from  obtaining  them  ? 
—We  don't  prepare  classes  in  science  at  present. 

9435.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  have  to  get  one 
more  Brother  to  enable  you  to  do  the  work  1 — We 
have  not  a sufficient  staff  for  additional  work.  When 
wo  have  the  technical  education  in  hands  and  the 
two  day  schools  iu  operation  there  will  be  only  three 
Brothers  as  far  os  I can  say. 


9436.  Technical  education  would  be  of  more  use  to 
the  boys  ? — Yes ; I should  say  so. 

9437.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Provision  for  two 
additional  Brothers  would  give  you  the  means  of 
establishing  an  intermediate’  school  ? — Yes. 

9438.  And  if  you  had  threo  you  could  add  on  a 
science  class  besides  1 — Very  readily. 

9439.  The  cast  of  that  would  be  about  £60  for 
each  Brother  ? — Yes,  something  about  that. 

9440.  Something  like  £180  a year! — Just  so. 

9 441 . Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  boys  in 
Kells  of  the  position,  of  shopkeepers  or  well-to-do 
farmers'  sons  who  could  pay  for  higher  teaching  ? — I 
think  not — roundly  taken  they  are  a straggling  |>eople. 
Three  pence  or  icl.  per  week  is  about  the  outside  they 
have  shown  a willingness  to  pay. 

9442.  The  main  difficulty  about  your  taking  State 
aid  is  the  keeping  up  of  your  emblems  and  using  your 
own  books? — Yes,  these  seem  to  be  tire  chief  obstacles 
according  as  I conceive.  As  respects  the  emblems 
the  Brothers  are  unwilling  to  part  with  them,  some 
similar  observation  applies  to  our  books.  Then 
emblems  may  be  regarded  under  two  aspects — fiiat 
according  ns  they  are  useful  in  a school,  and  secondly, 
according  as  they  are  ornamental  only ; these  latter 
have  not  appeared  to  me  of  much  practical  gain  in  a 
school,  but  iu  respect  of  such  pictures  or  emblems 
as  are  useful  I should  go  in  zealously  enough  for 
them,  thus  illustrations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

9443.  ltev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  can  have  these 
under  the  National  Board  if  they  are  hung  up  as 
works  of  art? — Yes. 

9444.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  be  ready  to  take 
tlic  State  money  and  cover  up  the  emblems  1 — No.  I 
would  not  cover  up  the  statne  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
nor  any  emblem  which  could  prove  useful  to  the 
boys. 

9445.  Lord  Justice  FmGranoN. — The  books  ex- 
teud  over  a curriculum  including  history  ? — Yes,  the 
books  include  much  ancient  and  modern  history. 
Speaking  generally  in  respect  of  them  I offer  similar 
opinions  ns  those  on  emblems,  namely  that  such 
lessons  os  are  useful  and  practical  I should  retain  them ; 
thus  are  the  lessons  on  the  “Establishment  of  the 
Church,1'  the  “ Character  of  St.  Laurence  O’Toole,”  the 
“ Mouks  of  St.  Bernard,"  the  “ Israelites  under  the 
Judges,"  but  in  respect  of  such  religious  lessons  as 
seem  to  me  valueless  for  boys  I should  readily  agree 
to  substitute  lessons  for  them;  examples  of  these  are 
“Spiritual  Blindness,"  “The  Antiquity  of  Fasting," 
Ac.,  &c. 

9416.  Dr.  Traill. — You  think  you  could  meet  the 
National  Board  half  way" — Personally  I certainly 
would  meet  them  half  way. 

9447.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  got  a grant  from 
the  National  Board  it  would  leave  your  endowment 
more  available  for  technical  training  ? — Yes. 


June  21,  ism 

The  liuv.  Joint 
P U’Urien. 
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PUBLIC  SITTING— FRIDAY,  JUNE  22,  1888. 

• At  the  Courthouse,  Navan. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FmGiBBON,  and  the  Right  Hoa  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq,, 
LL.D.,  m.d.,  p.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


The  Rev. 
■Tames  B. 
Keene. 


NAVAN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 


The  Rev.  James  II.  Kerne, 

9448.  lord  Justice  FttzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Protestant  Incumbent  of  Navan  1 — Yes. 

9449.  And  also  head-master  of  the  Navan  Endowed 
School  ?•  -Y  es. 

9460.  How  long  have  you  held  these  positions  I — 
Eight  years. 

9451.  Were  you  appointed  to  both  together? — No; 
I was  incumbent  first,  and  then  a vacancy  occurred 
and  I was  appointed  to  the  college. 

9452.  Who  was  your  predecessor  at  the  college  ? — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  White.  He  is  the  head  of  Wilson’s 
Hospital  now. 

9453.  The  Navan  endowment  was  founded  by 
Alderman  Preston? — Yes. 

9454.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  1— Nothing  whatever. 

9455.  That  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education? — Yes. 

9456.  What  land  and  buildings  sire  connected  with 
the  school? — A schoolroom  and  two  residences,  one 
for  the  head-master  and  the  other  for  the  assistant. 

9457.  A house  at  each  end,  the  schoolroom 
between  them,  and  communication  from  house  to 
house  through  the  schoolroom  ? — Yes. 

9458.  You  occupy  the  head-master’s  residence? — 
Fes. 

9459.  I believe  since  you  were  appointed  you  have 
occupied  it  as  rector  os  well  as  schoolmaster? — Yes. 

9460.  Is  there  any  residence  for  the  rector  of  the 
parish  ? — None. 

9461.  How  is  the  other  house  used? — It  is  not 
used  at  present.  My  present  assistant  has  a residence 
in  the  town  ; I occupy  part  of  it  as  a sitting- 
room  and  bedroom,  and  the  other  part  is  used  for 
storage. 

9462.  your  appointment  is  dated  April  23,  1880? 
— Yes. 

9463.  And  is  made  by  John  Joseph  Preston,  of 
Bellinter,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
stewart,  and  Joseph  Favifere  Elrington? — Yes,  they 
are  the  heirs  of  Alderman  Preston’s  trustees.  Dr. 
Elrington  was  the  heir  of  David  Oaimes,  the  surviving 
trustee.  It  was  put  under  the  Commissioners  in 
1814. 

9464.  The  persons  entitled  to  claim  the  right  of 
appointing  are  John  Joseph  Preston,  as  heir-at-law  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Preston;  and  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
stewart,  and  Dr.  Elrington  as  the  co-heirs  of  David 
Caimes  ? — Yes. 

9465.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (reads  from 
Instrument  of  Appointment). — By  the  original  deeds, 
dated  July  5 and  6,  1686,  Alderman  John  Preston 
granted  the  lands  of  Oappalougblin,  in  the  Queen's 
County  to  David  Caimes,  John  Osborne,  Nehemiah 
Donnellan  and  Walter  Harris,  and  their  heirs  for 
ever  in  trust,  to  pay  .£85  yearly  to  an  able  school- 
master of  the  Protestant  religion,  to  he  resident  in 
the  town  of  Navan,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  for  his 
better  support  and  maintenance  and  to  pay  £25  a 
year  to  a schoolmaster  in  the  town  of  Ballyroan,  in 
the  Queen’s  Couaty,  and  to  pay  the  residue  of  rents 


si. a.,  sworn  and  examined, 
and  profits  to  King’s  Hospital,  Oxmantown ; and  it 
is  stated  that  Samuel  Preston,  the  eldest  son  of 
Alderman  J ohn  Preston,  and  the  heirs  male  of  the 
body  of  the  said  Alderman  John  Preston  as  long  as 
such  heirs  male  should  continue,  and  the  said  John 
Osborne,  Nehemiah  Donnellan,  David  Oaimes,  and 
Walter  Harris,  and  the  survivor  and  survivors  of  them, 
his,  her,  and  their  assigns,  or  the  major  number  of  them 
were  for  ever  thereafter  empowered  to  jilace  in,  and 
also  upon  every  just  reason  to  turn  out  the  school- 
masters. Then  there  is  a decree  mentioned  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  of  July  28,  1827,  made  in  a 
cause  depending  for  some  ninety  years,  by  which  it 
was  adjudged  that  the  nomination  of  the  school- 
masters was  vested  in  the  heir  male  of  Alderman  John 
Preston,  and  in  tho  heir-at-law  of  David  Caimes. 

Witness. — Mr.  Preston  is  considered  to  be  entitled 
to  have  two  votes,  but  I don't  know  on  wliat  authority. 
I heard  that  if  an  appointment  were  to  be  made  he 
should  have  two  votes. 

9466.  What  emoluments  have  you  ? — £100  Irish— 
£92  6«.  2d,  and  a free  residence. 

9407.  Is  there  any  land  connected  with  the  house? 
— No,  except  a very  small  patch  in  front.  There  is  a 
small  field  outside  for  which  I pay  rent. 

9468.  Wliat  rent  ? — £1  a year.  It  is  only  about 
a rood. 

9469.  Is  it  held  under  a lease  ? — I think  so.  It 
was  withdrawn  at  ono  time. 

9470.  Arc  yon  tenant  to  the  Commissioners?—! 
pay  tho  rent  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

9471.  It  is  no  part  of  the  Preston  estate?— 
No. 

9472.  Nor  of  the  endowment? — I think  not 
Lord 'Essex  granted  it  for  the  purpose  of  a play- 
ground. 

9473.  Do  the  Commissioners  do  anything  towards 
keeping  the  building  in  repair? — Yes.  Their  architect 
comes  once  a year  and  inspects  the  premises.  He  in- 
spected them  about  a month  or  two  ago,  and  there  has 
been  an  estimate  made  for  some  painting,  but  nothing 
large  this  year.  Last  year  they  did  more  for  me. 

9474.  How  are  these  repairs  oxecuted  1 — By  local 
tradespeople.  Mr.  Mitchell  meets  the  local  tradesman. 
There  was  some  larger  work  done  before  I came 
in  drainage — but  that  was  done  by  some  one  from 
Dublin. 

9475.  Have  you  any  voice  in  the  direction  of  these 

repairs  ? — Yea.  ’ Mr.  Mitchell  asks  me  what  I want 
What  is  actually  done  rests  entirely  in  the  power  of 
the  Commissioners.  , 

9476.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  paying?— 

Nothing.  . 

9477.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot.— Besides  your  salary  ol 

£100  Irish,  do  the  Commissioners  spend  any  more 
money  on  the  school  ? — Only  for  the  assistant  Ine 
assistant  has  £60  Irish— £52,  deducting  income  tax. 
They  also  give  prizes.  _ . 

9478.  How  much  do  they  give  in  prizes  ?— It  » 
changeable — about  £15  a year.  At  Midsummer  an 
Christmas  they  give  about  £7  or  £8. 
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9479.  How  much  would  be  the  average  expenditure 
on  repairs  1 — About  £25  annually.  It  was  £26  the 
rear  before  last.  Lost  year  it  was  more,  because 
they  put  a new  range  in  the  kitchen,  and  gave  some 
new  seats  and  forms. 

9480.  Lord  Justine  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  assistant 
appointed  by  you  ! — His  appointment  is  properly  in 
the  power  of  the  trustees,  but  they  virtually  leave  the 
appointment  to  me.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

9481.  Do  you  know  who  the  present  trustees  are  ! 
—Mr.  John  Joseph  Preston  lives  at  Bellinter  ; I 
suppose  Lord  Castlestewnrt  is  living.  Mr.  Elring- 
ton  is  not.  I suppose  bis  son,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Elrington,  must  be  the  trustee  now.  Mr.  Preston 
has  two  votes,  and  virtually  has  the  power  of  making 
appointments.  The  others  have  never  raised  any  ob- 
jections. 

9482.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — He  seems  to  represent 
the  gentleman  that  gave  the  endowment  ? — Yes ; Mr. 
Preston'S  property  is  at  Cuppaloughlin,  in  the  Queen’s 
county,  near-  Moiuitrath. 

9483.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — When  the  testator  be- 
queathed this  property  in  1686  he  estimated  the 
income  of  it  at  £80  a year,  which  ho  distributed  thus  : 
£35  to  Navan,  £25  to  Ballyroan,  and  £20  to  the 
King’s  Hospital  in  Dublin.  The  last  Commission 
estimated  the  income  at  £700  and  £800  a year  1 — 
Yes. 

9484.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  much  is  the 
total  derived  by  the  Navan  school! — £160  Irish, 
and  £15  in  prizes,  and  what  they  spend  in  repairs — 
about  £25  a year. 

94S5.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I make  it  up  to  be  a 
little  over  £200  a year — they  have  spent  no  more 
than  that  of  late  years! — No. 

9486.  If  the  income  to  the  credit  of  Navan  exceeds 
that  amount,  what  is  done  with  the  balance! — I 
believe  it  is  invested  and  forms  an  endowment. 

9487.  At  the  time  of  the  last  Commission  the  net 
annual  amount  available  for  the  Navan  school  was 
£381  a year  1 —I  have  their  report  and  it  states  how 
it  was  distributed. 

9488.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  they  send 

you  a copy  of  their  report! — Yes.  I have  brought 

the  last  one.  [Hands  document.] 

9489.  This  report  is  dated  the  lltli  July,  1887 ! — 
He  rentals  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan  are  massed 
together. 

9490.  They  must  have  spent  money  since  the 
former  Commission,  for  it  was  reported  then  that  the 
Commissioners  held  to  the  credit  of  both  schools 
£6,402  6s.  5c l.  in  Government  stock  ; and  in  cash 
£723  8s.  6d.  to  the  credit  of  Navan;  and  £1,058 
10s.-  3d.  to  the  credit  of  Ballyroan.  That  is  now 
represented  by  £357  to  the  credit  of  Navan,  £287  to 
that  of  Ballyroan. 

Witness. — I heard  that  there  was  some  loss  in  the 
management  of  the  estate  some  years  ago. 

9491.  They  speak  in  their  last  report  of  providing 
new  school  furniture  at  the  Navan  school  ; what  did 
they  provide  1 — They  provided  eight  new  desks  and 
forms ; the  old  ones  were  very  much  worn. 

9492.  How  much  was  the  value  of  these  do  you 
know! — £16.  Last  year  the  expenditure  was  cer- 
tainly over  the  average,  as  it  included  the  new  school 
furniture  and  kitchen  range  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
printing  and  repairs. 

9493.  How  many  pupils  at  present  have  you ! — 
Twenty. 

9494.  Are  these  all  day  boys  1— Yes. 

9495.  Have  you  ever  had  any  boarders  since  you 
came  1— Never. 

9496.  Have  you  looked  for  any! — No,  I have  not. 
In  fact  I have  refused  them  ; I do  not  think  it  worth 
my  while,  it  would  involve  so  much  labour.  I could 
not  have  enough  to  make  it  remunerative.  I would 
require  a larger  staff,  and  the  premises  are  not 
altogether  suitable  for  them. 


9497.  Could  not  that  unoccupied  house  he  used  for  June  92,  isss. 

hoarders! — Yes,  but  it  belongs  properly  to  the  second  _.  * — 

master.  The  original  school  was  over  the  gateway  jRmes°B 

at  the  entrance,  and  certainly  there  was  no  thought  Keens, 
of  boarders  then. 

9498.  Was  that  pulled  down  1 — It  was  pulled  down 
in  1829.  It  was  a detached  house  facing  the  street. 

9499.  Rev.  Dr.  Molboy. — Was  the  whole  of  the 
present  building — the  two  residences  and  the  school 
— built  out  of  the  fund ! — It  was. 

9500.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  religions 
denomination  do  the  twenty  pupils  belong  to ! — They 
are  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

9501.  From  what  distances  do  they  come  to  you! — 

Most  of  them  come  to  me  from  long  distances  ; and 
one  of  my  difficulties  is  that  the  trains  don’t  suit. 

One  boy  comes  ou  a bicycle  seven  Irish  miles  every 
day.  Another  tried  to  come  on  a bicycle  ten  miles, 
hut  found  the  distance  rather  far.  Another  comes 
from  Slane,  six  miles,  another  from  Bective,  four 
miles,  and  another  from  Paynestown,  four  miles, 
others  have  come  from  Kells. 

9502.  How  many  boys  are  from  Navan  and  its 
neighbourhood  3 — From  the  towu  and  neighbourhood 
—I  tli  ink  eight  out  of  the  twenty. 

9503.  Are  there  not  more  than  eight  boys  in  Navan 
looking  for  intermediate  education! — No,  there  are 
not.  I was  anxious  to  establish  our  primary  school 
on  a better  foundation,  because  what  most  of  our 
children  require  is  a good  primary  education.  I said 
that  those  who  were  of  sufficient  ability  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  whose  parents  were  such  as  would  enable 
them  to  follow  up  their  education,  I should  be  quite 
ready  tn  promote  as  free  pupils  from  the  primary 
school. 

9504.  You  allude  to  the  Flower  Hill  Bckool  1 — Yes. 

9505.  How  many  free  pupils  have  you  out  of  the 
twenty  hoys! — Six. 

9506.  What  are  the  fees! — The  fees  sanctioned  by 
the  Commissioners  are  eight  guineas,  hut  I have  told 
my  brother  clergymen  round  that  where  parents  were 
not  well  able  to  pay  I should  accept  reduced  fees  on 
their  recommendation. 

9507.  How  many  of  the  twenty  are  paying  full 
fees ! — About  six  1 think. 

9508.  And  of  the  remainder  six  are  free  pupils  1 — 

Yes. 

9509.  Do  you  pay  your  assistant  more  than  the  £60 
Irish  a year! — I give  him  at  present  £60  English 
and  any  proceeds  from  the  intermediate.  I was  at 
considerable  loss  on  previous  occasions  in  this  way. 

One  assistant  that  I had  I promised  £70  a year  and 
his  board,  on  condition  of  Ilia  taking  a tuition  in  the 
afternoon.-  That  fell  through  in  consequence  of  the 
boy’s  illness  and  put  me  to  considerable  expense.  I 
have  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  service  for  the 
house,  which  is  a large  one,  and  firing,  and  to  provide 
the  ordinaiy  school  requisites,  so  that  I have  never 
made  much  of  it.  At  present  it  is  in  a somewhat  more 
promising  condition. 

9510.  What  is  the  course  of  education! — Very 
miscellaneous  indeed.  The  intermediate  for  some 
boys.  Others  are  preparing  for  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  University. 

I have  one  boy  iu  for  eizarship  in  Trinity  College 
this  week,  and  I have  occasionally,  during  short  times, 
to  prepare  pupils  for  college  examinations  of  various 
kinds. 

9511.  You  mentioned  that  you  bnd.a  boy  in  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service ! — He  was  taught  by  me  up  to 
last  year.  He  is  in  for  the  Civil  Service  now,  and  has 
been  with  special  grinders  lately. 

9512.  I believe  you  are- a Moderator  of  Trinity 
College  yourself?— Yes— a double  Gold  Medallist. 

9513.  In  what  subjects! — Mathematics  and  Logic 
and  Ethics ; I have  also  obtained  First  Honours  in 
Classics  and  a Scholarship  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 

9514.  I suppose  you  have  no  pupils  in  Hebrew 
here!— I have,  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Bui  my 
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■June  22. 1S83.  chief  difficulty  in  instruction  consists  in  tlio  number 
. pTT  of  subjects  I have  to  teach.  Lost  time  I only  sent  in 

-Tames *!!.  three ' toys  to  the  Intermediate  Examinations, but  I had 

Keene.  " simultaneously  to  prepare  them  for  the  senior,  middle 
and  junior  grades.  One  boy  got  honours  in  nine 
subjects  ; and  the  preparing  of  that  one  senior  grade 
boy  was  very  severe  •work  indeed.  One  of  his  subjects 
for  example,  was  Natural  Philosophy — Ganot’s  Physics 
— which  is  an  enormous  course,  even  exclusive  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French. 

9513.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — They  have  not  the  whole 
of  that  in  one  year? — For  the  senior  grade  they 
. virtually  have,  though  they  are  not  required  to  know  it 
thoroughly. 

9516.  I believe  the  course  for  the  senior  grade  in- 
cludes the  junior  and  middle  grades  ? — It  counts  hut 
COO  marks  out  of  7,000 ; and  to  go  through  a book 
like  Ganot  is  impossible.  The  real  difficulty  in  a 
small  school  like  this  is  that  you  cannot  have  a 
sufficient  staff. 

9517.  Who  erected  the  present  buildings? — The 
Commissioners  of  Education  commenced  them  in  1829, 
and  finished  them  in  1831,  It  was  out  of  the  endow- 
ment— that  had  accumulated — that  they  were  built. 
They  cost  .£4,000. 

9518.  You  said  you  did  not  think  it  was  intended 
for  a boarding  school.  Was  the  whole  of  that  large 
structure  intended  for  a day  school  only  and  masters’ 
residences? — They  are  undoubtedly  masters’  residences, 
comprising  each  three  rooms,  one  of  which  is  a servant’s 
room.  I occupy  one  of  the  two  rooms  in  my  residence 
myself.  There  would  be  no  room  for  boarders. 

9519.  It  seems  a loss  that,  where  so  large  an  amount 
of  the  endowment  has  been  expended  ill  erecting  such 
a fine  building,  it  should  be  used  exclusively  for  twenty 
day  boys  and  a master’s  residence? — Yes. 

9520.  Could  not  the  untenanted  house  be  used  for 
a boarding  school  ? — I thiuk  it  could. 

9521.  You  say  that  applications  have  been  made  to 
you  to  receive  boarders  ? — Yes,  occasionally  there  have. 

9522.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Were  boarders  ever 
taken  in  the  school  ? — There  were.  In  Dr.  White’s 
time  lie  had  I think  twelve  at  one  time ; certainly 
twelve  was  his  maximum. 

9523.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — At  that  time  were  the 
two  residences  occupied  by  masters  ? — His  brother  was 
the  assistant  master,  and  they  resided  together.  One 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  foundation,  I think,  is  the 
arrangement  for  the  assistant  master  j very  few  young 
men  would  care  to  come  and  occupy  the  house.  I have 
no  right  to  the  second  house — it  is  the  assistant’s  by 
right — but  very  few  young  men  would  like  to  come 
for  the  salary  that  is  offered. 

9524.  But  the  house  would  be  available  for 
boarders  ? — It  would. 

9525.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Subject  to  your 
vested  interest,  wouldit  not  bean  advantage  that  tlio  use 
of  these  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  a govex-uing  body  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

9526.  Can  you  suggest  a governing  body  that  would 
be  likely  to  be  efficient  ? — I thought  it  was  absolutely 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

9527.  So  it  is ; but  in  other  cases  they  have  let 
the  places  to  local  trustees — -as  in  Monaghan  for 
instance  where  there  is  a very  vigorous  school — and 
we  have  vested  the  property  in  the  local  body.  If 
something  of  that  sort  were  done  here,  where  would 
you  look  for  the  governing  body  of  this  institution  1 
— I don’t  know.  I was  proposing  to  ask  your  Com- 
mission to  incorporate  a body  of  Diocesan  trustees. 
I don’t  know  whether  that  would  be  the  best,  or 
whether-  they  would  be  efficient. 

9528.  Do  you  think  that  as  a “ Diocesan  School 
for  Meath  ” this  school  would  be  likely  to  attract  as 
boarders  the  sons  of  clergy  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 

■ locality? — It  might. 

9529.  Di\  Traill. — How  many  would  the  school- 
room hold  if  the  house  were  full  of  boarders? — About 
thirty. 


9530.  There  is  no  schoolroom,  I believe,  but  tli 
one  we  saw  ?— None.  I have  used  the  rooms  in  the  far 
house  as  class-rooms  when  they  were  not  otherwise 
occupied. 

9531.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— If  the  school 
became  at  all  a substantial  one,  with  a number  0f 
pupils  up  to  thirty,  would  it  not  pay  its  own  wav  ]~ 
It  is  very  difficult  to  compete  with  other  large  schools. 
I have  hoc  the  staff  of  masters  to  give  efficieat  educa- 
tion  in  all  tlio  subjects. 

9532.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— What  we  have  been  told 
is  that  the  peusious  paid  by  boarders  would  enable  tiie 
head  master  to  provide  an  efficient  staff  of  assistants- 
and  in  fact  we  have  found  several  cases  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  where,  with  an  endowment  of  £200  a 
year  for  the  head  master,  large  and  efficient  schools 
have  been  established? — Yes.  I don’t  think  the 
promises  here  are  such  as  would  admit  oi  a large 
school. 

9533.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  greatest  number 
of  boarders  that  could  be  put  into  the  second  lions? 
if  it  were  given  up  for  that  purpose  instead  of  ban- 
an  assistant  master’s  residence — thex-e  appear  to  be  no 
dormitox-ios  ? — You  did  not  see  all  the  rooms. 

9534.  You  would  not  put  more  than  four  boys  into 
the  largest  bedroom  ? — No. 

9535.  Aixd  two  into  each  of  the  smaller  onesl— 
Yes. 

953 G.  Comxting  these,  how  many  coxxld  you 
accommodate  ? — In  the  far  house  thex-e  ax-e  three  other 
x-ooms,  two  of  which  ax-e  excessively  small.  There  is 
one  good  sized  room. 

9537.  Hownxaixy  boys  could  you  boardinthem,  allow- 
ing one  to  the  small  room,  two  to  the  middle-sized 
rooms,  and  not  mox-e  than  four  to  the  other  rooml 
— Only  about  clevexx  boys. 

9538.  Lord  Justice  FitzG  ibbon. — But  you  have  a 
large  accumulated  fund  and  you  could  build  a dormi- 
tory ? — There  is  not  much  space  for  new  buildings. 

9539.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  you  would  not  like 
to  i-islc  any  more  monoy  ? — It  is  rather  a risky  tiling 
to  lay  out  money  at  tlio  present  time. 

9540.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  would  be  a risk  to 
begin  by  building;  but  if  you  had  alieady  twelve 
botti-dors  and  twenty  day  pupils,  and  applications  were 
coming  in  from  more  for  whom  you  had  no  room,  you 
could  then  build.  We  find  £6,000  to  the  credit  of ■ 
this  school,  and  £1,000  of  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
lay  out  in  building?— Yes. 

9541.  Lord  Justice  FmGiBDON. — Do  yon  think  & 
Diocesan  body  would  be  the  onenxostlikely  to  utilize  the 
place  ? — I don’t  know  that  there  is  any  Diocesan  body 
at  present  having  sufficient  experience. 

9542.  But  I speak  of  ci-eating  a Diocesan  body  for 
the  purpose? — I may  say  that  we  are  generally  in 


favour  of  it. 

9543.  We  could  not  find  that  they  take  any  interest 
in  the  upper  part  of  Meath  in  intermediate  education ; 
but  Kells  is  a good  town ; would  thex-e  nob  be  boys 
from  that  district? — There  would ; hut  the  chief 
difficulty  is  that  the  hours  do  not  suit  the  trains. 

9544.  Is  there  any  provision  for  Protestant  inter- 
mediate education  in  Kells  ? — Thei-e  is  not. 

9545.  Is  there  any  in  Meath  except  in  Navan  ? ■ 
None  whatever,  Di-ogheda  is  the  nearest  school. 

9546.  Rev.  Di-.  Molloy. — There  is  a school  at 
Kentstown,  is  there  not  ? — There  is  a private  boarding 
school  at  Ski-yne.  Thei-e  was  a Diocesan  school  at 
Trim,  but  it  has  been  discontinued.  There  was  one 
at  Mullingar,  but  that  is  in  Westmeath. 

9547.  Had  not  Mr.  Brighton  a school  at  Kentstown! 
— Yes,  but  that  was  a private  school.  It  was 
rectory  at  Kentstown.  Mr.  Brighton  had  it  and  ms 
son  afterwards ; but  it  was  a private  speculation. 

9548.  When  a private  speculation  has  been  raa  e 

successful  cannot  you  make  your  school  succe®  i 
with  an  endowment  of  £200  a year,  and  a capital  an 
of  £6,000  to  begin  with? — Possibly.  , 

9549.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  toil  tub 
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j(  (.jjg  eudowincub  fclie  leas  is  tlie  power  af  com- 
iedng  with  private  schools.  . 

1 9550.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Do  any  boys  go  as 
boarders  to  Drogheda  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Karan?— There  is  ouo,  I think. 

9551.  Lord  Justice  FuzQibbon. — Clonmel  School 
is  a case  like  this,  where  we  propose  to  incorporate  a 
Ixxly  composed  partly  of  representatives  of  the  original 
founder,  and  partly  of  peraous  elected  by  subscribers 
to  the  school,  anil  the  payers  of  the  fees  of  boys ; 
could  nos  that  be  done  here? — It  might 

9552.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Y ou  would  notobject 
to  admit  into  the  governing  body  Protestants  of  other 
denominations  ? — Those  mixed  bodies  are  very  hard  to 
work. 

9553.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any  con- 
siderable number  of  Protestants,  besides  members  of 
Tonr  church  here  ? — No,  I think  there  are  only  three 
Presbyterian  children  at  Flower-hill. 

9554.  Professor  Douoherty.  — Are  there  nob  a 
number  of  Scotch  artisans  here  ? — Y es.  Some  of  them 
are  Presbyterians  and  others  are  of  other  denomina- 
tions. 

9555.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —Is  there  any  other 
Protestant  congregation  at  Navan  except  yours? — 
There  is  a Presbyterian  meeting  held  here  once  a 
fortnight. 

9556.  Is  that,  by  the  minister  who  resides  at  Kells  ? 
—Yes. 

9557.  Is  there  any  Methodist  congregation  ? — No. 
There  was  one  for  a short  time  winch  met  in  this 
room,  years  ago,  but  it  was  given  up.  Some  children 
who  were  registered  Presbyterians  were  Methodists. 


0558.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  those  Scotch-  June 2s,  isss. 
men  any  children  ? — There  are  a few.  But  of  those  ^ 

Scotch  none  are  Presbyterians ; in  fact  those  that 
come  to  the  meeting  here  are  Nonconformists  of  various  Keene, 
kinds. 

9559.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — What  denomina- 
tions do  they  belong  to  1 — Well,  the  Evangelical  Union 
is  one,  the  Baptist  is  another.  They  are  very 
miscellaneous,  though  few  in  number. 

9560.  Where  liave  they  occupation?  — At  the 
woollen  mill. 

9561.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  regard  it  us 
a condition  of  your  appointment  that  you  should 
maintain  a number  of  free  pupils  in  the  school? — No 
— there  is  no  condition  in  the  deed,  and  I never  got 
any  instruction  of  the  kind.  I was  always  quite 
willing  to  afford  that  advantage,  and  that  is  why  I 
was  anxious  to  have  a good  primary  school. 

9562.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — At  all  events  your 
school  is  much  more  successful  than  on  the  occasions 
of  previous  inquiries.  In  1857  there  were  only  five 
pupils  on  the  roll  with,  an  average  attendance  of  three. 

In  1880  there  were  ten  on  the  roll,  and  now  you 
have  twenty. 

9563.  Dr.  Traill.  —I  suppose  if  your  primary 
school  be  successful  it  may  possibly  supply  you  with 
pupils  for  this  one  ? — Yes,  it  might. 

9564.  Have  you  found  any  increase  in  your  Inter- 
mediate school  since  the  other  was  established? — I 
have  only  had  one  boy  that  I promoted. 

9565.  I saw  a monitor  learning  algebra  ; would  he 
be  likely  to  come  here? — If  it  were  an  advantage  to 
him  I should  be  inclined  to  take  him.  It  would  de- 
pend on  how  long  he  could  stay. 


FLOWER  HILL  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Rev.  James  B.  Keene,  M.A.,  examined. 


9566.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Wo  will  now 
turn  to  the  Flower-hill  School ; you  are  the  manager 
of  that? — Yes. 

9567.  It  is  now  under  the  National  Board? — It  is, 
and  has  been  for  three  years. 

9568.  What  state  was  it  in  when  you  came  ? — 
When  we  broke  it  up  and  made  the  change  there 
were,  I think,  only  about  a dozen  going  to  it. 

9569.  The  former  seboolhouse  was  built  by  the 
Loid  Lieutenant’s  fund  at  an  expense  of  £139  9s.  2d. ; 
what  has  become  of  it  ? — The  tradition  was  that  it 
was  part  of  an  old  store,  and  it  was  a very  bad  house. 
It  whs  a two-storey  house,  and  the  upper  room  was 
used  os  the  school.  It  was  a very  low  room.  The 
lower  part  was  once  used  for  the  school  also.  It  was 
under  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

9570.  What  became  of  that  old  building? — We 
pulled  it  down. 

9571.  Had  it  become  dilapidated? — Yes.  Some  of 
the  materials  were  used  in  the  new  structure,  but  not 
much 

9572.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  foundation 
instrument — I believe  it  was  a Ruxton  foundation  ? — 
I have  a copy  of  it.  [Hands  book.] 

9573.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  [reads].  First  there 
is  the  will  of  R.  R.  Fitzherbert,  dated  Gth  December, 
1830: 

I charge  my  estate  for  ever  with  an  annual  sum  of 
thirty  pounds  for  the  support  of  the  Flower  Hill  Male  and 
Female  Schools,  founded  by  me  in  Navan,  fifteen  pounds  for 
an  annual  salary  for  the  master,  and  ten  pounds  for  the 
““stress,  and  five  pounds  for  keeping  the  schoolkousc  and 
yards  in  repair,  the  appointment  of  tne  master  and  mistress 
to  be  in  the  inheritor  for  tho  time  being  of  my  estate,  as 
stipulated  for  in  my  conveyance  of  the  seboolhouse  to  the 

Eh  of  Navan,  with  the  concurrence,  however,  of  the 
op  of  Meatli,  of  the  Established  Church,  being 
Protestant,  the  said  sum  of  thirty  pounds  to  be  vested  m 
the  said  Bishop ; and  I hereby  give  him  the  power  of  dis- 
training for  the  same  if  six  months  in  arrear,  and  of  apply- 


ing it  when  received  to  the  purpose  herein  mentioned;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  annuity  or  rentcharge  shall  cense 
as  soon  as  the  said  schools  shall  cease  to  be  conducted^  on 
the  principles  now  established  by  the  Kildare-place  Society 
for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  that  is 
to  say  principally  that  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, shall  be  read  regularly  once  a day  for  at  least  six 
days  in  the  week  by  the  children  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  in  age  and  learning  to  understand  them ; the 
salaries  of  the  master  and  mistress  not  to  be  paid  until  the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  the  diocese  certify  his  approbation  of 
their  conduct — no  Popish  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Friar,  to  have 
any  interference  with  the  school  in  any  way  on  pain  of  the 
ceasing  of  the  annuities." 

That’s  the  will.  Are  you  getting  the  money  still  ? — 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  gives  £25  a year  as  a substitute  for 
the  endowment. 

9574.  Why  do  you  say  as  a “substitute  for  the 
endowment  ” ? — One  of  the  conditions  of  the  endow- 
ment was  that  the  school  should  be  under  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  but  it  ifl  not  now. 

9575.  No;  that  it  should  be  carried  out  on  tlie 
principles  of  the  Kildare-place  Society.  Is  there  any- 
thing to  prevent  your  children  from  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures without  note  or  comment  once  a day  on  each  of 
the  six  days  of  tlie  week? — No. 

9576.  Do  they  do  it? — They  do,  certainly.  He  also 

promised  to  give  £100  towards  budding  the  new 
school.  _ , . , . 

9577.  Has  b e don  e that/?— He  has  paid  a portion  of  it. 

9578!  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  conveyance  is 

of  the  8th  October,  1821.  [Read  from  Minute  Book 
copy  of  extraot  from  Memorial  of  Conveyance,  as 

-T indenture,  dated  eth  October,  1821,  between  Samuel 
Fitzherbert,  John  Ruxton,  and  Richard  Ruxton,  of  Black- 
castle,  in  the  County  of  Meath,  esquires,  ot  the  first  part ; 
the  Most  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath  of  the  second 
part-  the  Rev.  Philip  Barry,  minister,  and  William  John- 
ston'and  Samuel  Barry,  churchwardens,  of  the  parish  of 
Navan  of  the  third  part,  witnessed  that  the  said  Samuel 
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Fitzherbert,  John  Ruxton,  and  Richard  lluxton  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a school  in  said  parish,  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Lord  Bishop  of  Sleuth  and  in  con- 
sideration of  10*.  paid  by  the  minister  and  churchwardens, 
and  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  tho  60th 
year  of  His  late  Majesty’s  reign  did  grant  unto  said  minister 
and  churchwardens  all  that  piece  of  ground  part  of  the 
lands  of  Hlackcastle  with  the  house  erected  thereon  in  the 
street  of  Poolboy,  in  the  parish  of  Navan  to  hold  the  same 
to  the  minister  and  cliurcliwardens  and  their  successors  for 
ever  in  trust  for  the  use  of  a resident  schoolmaster  to  lie 
appointed  by  said  Richard  Buxton  and  his  heirs  and  to  and 
for  no  other  use,  intent  or  purpose  whatsoever  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  Is.  per  year.” 

What  became  of  that  site? — It  is  on  that  site  that  the 
present  building  is. 

9579.  I see  you  passed  the  following  resolution  at 
the  V estry  of  1883  : — 

“ The  Committee  appointed  at  a meeting  of  tho  parish- 
ioners held  in  the  College,  Navan,  on  September  24th, 

1 833,  having  viewed  the  present,  school  premises  on  Flower 
Hill,  having  reported  that  they  am  in  bad  repair,  mnl  that 
the  site  is  unsuitable — Resolved  that  an  application  be 
made  to  the  trustees  of  the  Russell  estate  for  a free  grant, 
and  that  steps  be  taken  to. dispose  of  the  Flower  Hill  School- 
house.”  ? 

It  is  an  inconvenient  situation.  We  got  the  ground 
from  the  Russell  estate ; hut  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
National  Board,  thought  it  would  not  be  a good  place. 

9580.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  a healthier  place  where 
it  is? — Yes. 

9581.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  upshot  was 
that  yon  kept  the  old  site  ? — Y es. 

9582.  But  you  surrendered  the  old  lease,  and  got 
this  deed  which  you  produce,  of  December  13, 1884, 
from  Richard  Ruxton  Fitzhorbert,  of  Blnckcastle, 
Navan,  to  yourself  and  Richard  R.  Fitzherbert,  and 
Joseph  H.  Moore,  churchwardens,  which  recites  that 
the  lessor  (R.  R.  Fitzlierboil;),  is  entitled  in  posses- 
sion to  the  hvnds  demised,  and  in  wliich  the  grant 
is  of  a plot  of  ground  in  front  of  Flower  Hill,  con- 
taining one  rood  and  thirty  perches,  statute  measure, 
to  hold  from  May,  1S84,  for  99  years,  as  a site 
for  tho  sohoolhouse,  and  for  the  residence  of  the 
teacher  or  teachers  for  the  time  being  employed  in 
or  about  tho  school,  paying  a ront  of  one  shilling  a 
year;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  school  should  he 
under  the  management  of  a committee,  consisting 
of  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath,  the  Rector  of 
Navan  for  the  time  beirtg,  one  other  clergyman,  to 
be  nominated  by  them,  two  laymen,  nominated  by 
the  Navan  Select  Y estry,  of  the  Parish  of  Navan, 
and  the  representative  of  the  lessor.  Then  you  have 
a committee  of  six  1 — Yes  ; it  is  one  of  those  founda- 
tions that  I would  be  very  glad  wo  could  have 
under  an  incorporated  body  ; but  what  I am  anxious 
to  know  is,  whether,  when  they  are.  already  vested 
in  that  way,  there  would  be  any  expense  or  diffi- 
culty in  re-vesting,  or  whether  the  powers  of  your 
Commission  would  enable  you  to  transfer  tho  trust. 

9583.  As  to  the  expense  it  varies  from  about  £3 
to  15s.,  aud  difficulty  there  is  none,  excepting  that, 
where  the  property  exclusively  belongs  to  one  re- 
ligions denomination  and  is  for  the  benefit  of 
members  of  that  denomination,  we  cannot  deal  with 
the  property  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
governing  body. 

9584.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Would  your  trustees 
object  to  this  school  being  vested  in  an  incorporated 
body? — No;  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  that. 

9585.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  I understand, 
you  have  got  rid  of  the  old  endowment  of  this  Flower 
Hill  School? — We  have  abandoned  it. 

9586.  And  you  have  got  a promise  of  .£25  a year 
instead  of  the  old  annuity,  and  this  new  lease  instead 
of  the  old  one  ? — Yes.  It  is  only  a promise  from  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  during  his  lifetime. 

1)587.  But  what  has  been  done  to  show  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  title  to  the  £30  a year  ? — There  is 


nothing  except  that  lease,  and  the  fact  that  the  school 
is  at  present  under  the  National  Board. 

9588.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — I suppose  the  rules  of 
the  National  Board  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Kildare-ploce  Society, 

9589.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  principal 
rule  was  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  without  note  or 
comment.  Are  there  any  children  attendin'*  the 
school  except  Protestants  ? — None  whatever.  ° 

9590.  And  they  all  read  the  Scriptures  daily?— 
They  do. 

9591.  Under  the  rules  of  tho  National  Board  ?— Yes. 

9592.  And  you  have  on  the  six  days  of  the  week 
religions  instruction  ? — Yes. 

9593.  Who  is  the  present  representative  of  the 
lessor  ? — Mr.  Rickard  R.  Fitzherbert. 

9594.  Yon  have  a very  handsome  school-house' 
how  was  it  erected  ? — By  subscriptions— about  £550.’ 
A portion  of  it  was  transferred.  We  did  not  borrow 
any  money  from  the  National  Board,  it  was  all 
parochial  money. 

9595.  Why  didn’t  you  ? — We  were  inclined  to 
have  it  our  own  property.  We  did  make  the  applica- 
tion ; but  we  commenced  the  work ; and  they  would 
not  listen  to  the  application. 

9596.  Did  you  get  a grunt  towards  your  teacher's 
residence  ? — We  borrowed  £150  at  21  per  cent,  to 
improve  it.  There  was  a small  house.  All  we  jay 
is  pei.-  cent.  : the  other  2£  per  cent,  is  jiaid  by  the 
Boar-el,  so  that  the  terms  are  very  good. 

9597.  You  borrowed  £150  at  5 per  cent.,  of  which 
2^  is  paid  by  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

9598.  Aud  that  expires  in  tliirty-five  year’s? — It  does. 

9599.  That  is  the  whole  property  you  have  con- 
nected with  that  school  ? — Yes. 

9 GOO.  Have  you  any  invested  fund? — No;  sub- 
scriptions were  promised  when  we  were  making  the 
change.  We  did  not  lurow  whether  we  would  hare 
enough  children  to  entitle  the  master  to  a full  salary 
from  the  Board;  but  the  parishioners  were  very  liberal 
and  promised  £70  a year. 

9001.  How  many  children  have  you  in  attendance 
now  ? — Seventy-six  on  the  roll  at  present ; sixty-six 
were  there  the  (lay  before  yesterday  in  actual  attend- 
ance. It  lias  succeeded  beyond  our  expectations. 

9602.  What  teaching  staff  have  you  ? — Wo  have  & 
master,  a mistress,  and  a monitor ; and  we  are  entitled 
now  to  a second  monitor. 

9603.  You  nro  not  yet  entitled  to  an  assistant  from 
the  National  Board  ? — No. 

9604.  How  is  your  assistant  supplied? — We  have 
engaged  Mr.  Butler  and  his  sister,  and  pay  him  £50  a 
year.  The  subscriptions  promised  were  £72  ; we  give 
him  £50  and  the  rest  is  expended  on  the  premises. 

9605.  Dr.  Traill. — He  is  to  provide  an  assistant 
out  of  that  sum? — Yos.  We  should  be  in  a better 
situation  if  we  were  to  adver  tise  again.  Now  that  we 
have  started  we  have  a more  Becure  position. 

9006.  lie  appeal's  to  bo  a good  master  ? — He  is. 

9607.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  told  us  he 
was  first  of  the  second  class? — Yes. 

9608.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  much  did  the 
school  cost  altogether  ? — £550. 

9609.  Does  that  include  the  requisites  and  desks  1— 
Yes,  that  includes  the  desks.  I think  it  was  cheap 
at  that  In  some  places  the  clergymen  hold  the  lenses 
of  the  parochial  schools  themselves,  and  I am  anxious 
for  instruction  as  to  how  an  incorporation  of  these 
can  bo  effected. 

9610.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  Diocesan  Council  of  January  10, 
1883,  states  that : — 

“ The  bishop  having  called  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  necessity  for  appointing  a committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  schoolhouses  and  endowments 
of  sell oo Is  in  the  diocese,  it  was  resolved  that  the  follomn? 
be  appointed  such  a committee  with  power  to  add  to  ti 
number.” 

And  then  it  names  the  Archdeacon  and  tnree  outer 
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clergymen,  there  is  a report  from  them  giving  a list  of 
school-houses. 

fLorcl  Justice  FitzGibbon  read  a resolution  of  June 
13l  1888,  handed  in  by  the  •witness.] 

9611.  Vou  propose  that  one  board  should  hold  all 
the  schools  in  the  ilioeese  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
schedule  to  your  report  1 — Yes,  exactly  so.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  by  the  proprietors  of  the  properties 
as  to  how  the  union  of  them  is  to  bo  effected,  and 
whether  it  would  be  attended  with  nuy  expense ; and 
we  were  thinking  that  possibly  by  your  scheme  a large 
number  of  them  might  be  embraced. 

9619.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  can  be  done 
if  the  owners  of  property  give  their  consent,  but  we 
cannot  take  people’s  property  from  them  without  their 
consent  ? — 1 thought  there  should  be  separate  deeds. 

9613.  You  will  require  np  deed  ; what  you  want  is 
being  done  in  the  case  of  the  Robertson  Schools  for 
the  diocese  of  Raphoe.  There  are  no  conveyances. 
The  thing  would  be  done  by  a scheme  under  our  Act 
of  Parliament  whioh  has  the  effect  of  a statute  and 
Testing  order. 

Witness. — The  properties  are  very  small  in  many 
instances  ; and  if  there  were  much  expense  it  would 
deter  the  parties  in  those  cases. 

9611.  Dr.  Traill. — All  the  expenses  of  printing 
fall  on  the  Commission. 

Witness.  — Another  thing  is  that  some  of  the  schools 
are  on  Church  land  and  are  virtually  vested  in  the 
Representative  Body.  Would  you  have  power  to 
change  thoso  trusts  from  the  Representative  Body! 

9615.  Dr.  Traill. — I think  the  Representative 
Church  Body  would  consent  to  transfers  to  diocesan 
trustees;  but  they  would  not  consent  to  give  these 
school-houses  up  to  any  bodies  merely  similar  to  those 

pricrinir  now. 

Witness. — We  would  not  have  to  get  leases  drawn 
up  like  this  in  order  to  effect  the  transfer  1 

961 G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No  ; a schedule 
to  the  scheme  would  contain  the  particulars  of  the 
property;  the  property  would  be  vested  in  a body 
created  by  the  scheme,  u*nd  once  that  is  done  you 
would  have  no  more  deeds  at  alL 

F&nesr. — In  cases  where  there  is  an  old  trust  can 
you  alter  the  terms  of  it  1 

9617.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  every  case 
where  there  is  a denominational  trust  we  can  alter  it 
in  any  way  to  which  the  administrators  of  the  trust 
consent.  In  other  cases  we  can  alter  the  trustsin 
whatever  way  is  necessary  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
the  endowment.  I think,  these  are  the  matters  you 
wanted  to  know. 


Witness. — Yes.  June  as,  isas. 

9618.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  must  The~ 
officially  seud  a copy  of  the  report  and  of  the  resolu-  James  B. 
tions  to  our  office,  and  say  that  you  wish  a scheme  Keene, 
to  be  prepared ; the  next  step  will  be  for  us  to  send 

notice  to  all  the  parties  concerned  in  each  of  the 
schools,  telling  them  that  the  application  has  been 
made,  and  asking  whether  they  consent. 

Witness. — In  many  cases  the  schools  have  been 
closed. 

9619.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  these  cases  we 
could  give  your  proposed  body  power  to  sell  the  pro- 
perty that  can  be  no  longer  used  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
other  schools.  We  will  send  you  precedents,  and  if 
we  frame  a scheme  for  yon  you  will  have  two  months 
to  propose  any  changes  you  like  in  it 

Witness. — I was  inclined  to  wait  for  precedents 
from  other  dioceses  where  they  have  more  legal  know- 
ledge than  we  have. 

9620.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  put  down  the  Trim 
Model  School.  Do  you  claim  that  exclusively  for  your 
Church  1 — No.  Of  course  some  of  these  would  not 
come  into  our  scheme  at  alL  Shall  I give  a written 
schedule  1 That  is  a report  of  all  the  schools. 

9621.  Dr.  Traill. — Wherever  you  found  Church 
children  going  you  put  down  the  schools  1 — Yes. 

9622.  Lord  Justice  Naish.  — Is  there  a large 
attendance  at  the  Model  School  of  Trim  ?— Thirty. 

9623.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — [Reads  from  Re- 
port of  Committee  of  Diocesan  Council]  “ Trim  Model 
School,  30  on  roll.  Diocesan  School-house  sold.  In- 
corporated Society  School  (closed)  Grant,  Earl  of 
Mornington,  17th  August,  1748.  Site  held  under 
lease  for  ever,  fourteen  acres.”  Who  has  that  ? — It  is 
occupied  by  the  doctor  now,  and  adjoins  the  barracks. 

9624.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — 1 suppose  the  practical 
state  of  affairs  in  Trim  is  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Model  School  lias  led  to  the  closing  of  the  other  . 
schools  ? — It  has. 

9625.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  an  entry 
here  that  one  of  the  schools  is  the  property  of  the 
landlord,  and  that  the  school-house  has  been  lost  ? — A 
good  many  were  lost  through  neglect  in  one  way  or 
another.  I have  put  an  analysis  at  tbo  end. 

9626.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Used  any  children  to 
go  from  here  to  the  Triin  Model  School?— -Never. 

9G27.  Isn’t  there  a railway? — Yes,  but  tbe  hours 
don’t  suit.  That  is  the  difficulty.  There  are  some 
coming  to  the  school  at  Flower  Hill  who  arrive  at  9 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  cannot  leave  until  7 in 
the  evening,  which  is  an  exceedingly  inconvenient 
arrangement 


ST.  FINIAN’S  SEMINARY. 


The  Rev.  John  Cassidy  sworn  and  examined. 


9698.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  are  the 
principal  of  St.  Fininn’s  Seminary  ? — The  president. 

9629.  How  many  have  you  engaged  in  the  teaching 
staff? — Six  and  myself. 

9630.  Are  they  all  clerical  gentlemen  ? — All  clerical 
men  except  a music  master,  who  is  a layman.  He 
teaches  the  practice  of  music. 

9631.  What  property  have  you  belonging  to  St. 
jri^ens? — All  the  property  is  comprised  within  the 
boundary  wall.  I don’t  know  the  exact  acreage,  but  I 
would  say  about  eight  acres. 

9632.  I believe  the  Seminary  was  originally  founded 
hy  Bishop  Plunket,  in  1802  ?— Yes. 

9633.  On  the  same  site  as  is  occupied  now  ? — The 
grounds  Were  not  so  large  as  they  are  now.  In  after 
years  there  were  different  takes  made  of  other  fields — 
°t  a playground. 


9634.  What  quantity  of  land’  have  you  now! — Rev.  John 
About  eight  aorffi. 

9685.  What  expense  has  been  incurred  in  building 
on  that  ? — I have  no  idea. 

9636.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  valued  at  .£120' a year? — 

The  rent  of  the  building  and  land  is  £90  a year. 

9637.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Paid  to  whom? — We 
have  five  or  six  landlords. 

9638.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  what  terms 
have  you  taken  the  holdings! — I don’t  know.  There 
are  several  leases  in  existence. 

9639.  Who  are  the  trustees? — I think  the  Bishop. 

I have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

9640.  Who  manages  it? — The  Bishop  holds  the 
leases,  and  whenever  one  has  to  be  renewed  he  gets  it 
done. 

9641.  Who  is  the  solicitor  to  the  Bishop  ? — I don’t 
know. 
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9642.  How  is  your  staff  maintained1! — They  are 
boarded  and  supported  in  the  seminary,  and  get  £50 
a year  which  is  paid  out  of  the  students’  fees. 

9643.  Have  you  a bursar  1 — I am  bursar  myself  as 
well  as  president. 

9644.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  you  any  contri- 
butions from  the  diocese  ? — No — none;  the  seminary 
is  self-supporting  altogether. 

9645.  Do  yon  know  where  the  funds  were  provided 
for  the  building  1 — I tliink  they  were  nearly  altogether 
raised  by  collections  in  the  diocese. 

9G46.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  found  in 
other  cases  large  contributions  from  outside  the 
dioceses — from  America  and  England  ? — I don’t  tliink 
there  was  .anything  of  tint  sort  in  this  case.  Some 
of  the  Catholic  gentlemen  about  the  country  contri- 
buted hugely. 

9647.  Do  you  know  what  contributions  Dr.  Plunlcet 
got  together  in  the  beginning  ? — The  only  tradition  is 
that  Mr.  Corbolly,  the  late  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Meath,  gave  .£500 ; and  I heard  that  another  late 
member  for  Meath,  Lord  Fingall,  also  contributed, 
nnd  also  Mr.  M‘Eviy. 

9648.  It  Ls  stated  in  the  hist  report  that  the  school 
had  no  endowment  except  the  site  and  building ; is 
that  the  case  still  1 — Y es. 

9649.  As  president  you  were  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  ? — Yes. 

9650.  And  the  rest  of  tlie  staff  are  also  appointed 
by  the  Bishop  ? — They  are  appointed  by  the  Bishop, 
■but  he  always  consults  the  president. 

9051.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Was  not  the  present 
Bishop  himself  principal  of  the  seminary  for  a time! 

• — No  ; he  was  a professor  in  St.  Finian’s  for  about  six 
months. 

9052.  What  is  your  present  number  of  students  1 — 
We  have  at  present  actually  iu  tho  house  sixty-four 
boarders,  live  dropped  off  during  the  year. 

9653.  How  many  day  pupils  have  you! — There  are 
thirty  or  tliirty-two.  On  an  average  the  day  pupils 
number  about  forty. 

9654.  Then  you  have  about  100  attending  ? — Yes. 

9655.  I find  that  in  1880  tho  number  on  the  roll 
was  ninety-five,  of  whom  forty-live  were  boarders  : so 
that  you  seem  to  have  now  a greater  number  of 
boarders,  but  not  so  many  day  boys  ? — I think  we  hail 
about  the  same  number  in  the  house. 

9656.  What  are  tho  fees? — .£30  a year  for  the 
boarders,  and  £4  a year  for  tho  day  pupils.  That  is 
exclusive  of  books  and  stationery. 

9657.  You  have  three  boarders  maintained  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Kells  Bennett  Charity  Fund — what  is 
that  fund? — It  is  a fund  administered  by  the  Parish 
Priest  of  Kells,  who  nominates  the  students  ; we  havo 
now  only  two  boarders,  for  he  told  me  that  the  fund 
was  not  able  to  support  Three  continuously,  and  tliat 
lie  would  have  to  let  one  place  lie  in  abeyance  for  a 
year. 

9658.  Does  he  pay  you  £30  a year  for  each? — £28. 

9659.  What  is  Hie  course  of  instruction? — The 
intermediate,  senior,  middle,  and  junior. 

9660.  How  many  pupils  do  you  send  np  on  an 
average  to  the  examinations  one  year  with  another  ? 
— Between  thirty  and  forty. 

9661.  How  many  did  you  send  this  year? — About 
forty. 

9662.  How  were  they  divided  in  grades  and  how 
did  they  get  on  ? — I don’t  know  for  this  year,  but  I 
can  read  the  result  of  the  last  few  years.  We  make 
*11  our  boys  of  the  required  age  go  in.  For  the  last 
four  years  there  were  obtained  by  the  pupils  of  St. 
Finian’s  twenty-three  exhibitions,  the  money  value  of 
which  was  about  £1,145. 

9663.  Professor  Doogiierty. — Have  you  any 
analysis  of  the  exhibitions  showing  in  what  grades 
they  were  obtained? — No;  but  I tliink  there  were 
about  twenty  junior  exhibitions. 

9664  Hev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  the  money  value 
was  how  much  ? — £1,145.  Then  there  were  obtained 


six  medals  for  special  excellence  in  certain  subject*^ 
two  first  places  in  the  Ancient  Classics,  one  of  tli» 
being  in  the  junior  grade,  and  Hr  other  in  the  middle 
grade.  Two  first  places  in  Greek  were  obtained  in 
the  same  grades. 

9665.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Were  the  Greet 
medals  got  by  tho  same  boys  ? — They  were.  Then 
there  was  a first  place  in  Chemistry  obtained  last 
year,  in  the  senior  grade,  and  another  in  ths  junior 
grade.  Then  we  got  in  the  year  1S84  in  the  junior 
grade  special  prizes  in  English  Composition,  to  the 
value  of  £2  ; and  in  1886  in  the  junior  grade  a 
special  prize  of  £2  for  Latin  Composition ; and  in 
18S6  in  tho  middle  grade  a £3  special  prize  for 
English  Composition. 

9666.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — During  the  period  within 
wliich  the  aggregate  value  of  the  exhibitions  gained  in 
your  college  was  £1,145,  can  you  tell  us  the  totai 
amount  of  the  result  fees  that  were  received? — The 
result  fees  on  a average  were  a little  over  £100  a year, 

9667.  How  many  years  would  this  £1,145  include? 
— Four  years — the  Inst  four. 

9668.  Then  your  result  fees  were  only  £400  as 
against  £1,145  for  exhibitions? — Yes. 

9669.  With  regard  to  the  way  of  estimating  that 
£1,145  there  has  been  some  confusion  at  former  in- 
quiries. If  a pupil  gains  a junior  grade  exhibition  that 
lasts  throe  years  ? — Yes. 

9670.  If  the  exhibition  be  a £20  one,  you  put  that 
down  as  £60  ? — Yes. 

9671.  If  the  same  pupil  in  the  next  year  gains  a 
middle  grade  exhibition — how  much  is  it? — £25. 

9672.  That  would  be  £25  for  two  years— do  yon 
put  that  down  at  £00?-  -Yes. 

9673.  Then  if  lie  got  £40  in  the  senior  grade  you 
would  put  that  down  too,  making  £150,  hut  the  pupil 
would  get  only  £85  1 — That  is  so. 

9074.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  an  account  of  ths 
actual  money  received  on  foot  of  the  £1,145  ? — No. 

9675.  llov.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  the  £1,145  repre- 
sent £800  actually  received  by  the  pupils? — I tliink  it 
would  represent  move. 

9676.  Then  iu  point  of  fact  your  result  fees  are  less 
than  half  what  was  received  by  the  pupils? — Yes. 

9677.  Lord  Justice  FitzGihuon. — What  do  you  do 
with  the  £100  a year — is  it  profit  to  you  ? — I divide 
it  among  the  professors  after  having  taken  from  it  til 
the  little  expenses  incurred  by  the  Seminary  for  the 
examinations. 

9678.  Lord  Justice  Natsit. — Over  and  above  the 
£50  a year  that  they  get? — Yes. 

9679.  Lord  Justioo  FitzGibbon. — We  were  told 
elsewhere  that  the  result  of  sending  boys  up  to  the  In- 
termediate Examinations  is  to  involve  more  expenaivt 
hooks  and  staff — do  you  find  that  to  be  so? — Well, 
not  in  the  staff.  Wo  had  the  same  staff  before  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  came  into  operation. 
There  is  a little  more  expense  in  the  matter  of  books. 
Each  professor  buys  his  own  books. 

9680.  The  professor  buys  his  own  books  and  gets 
a share  of  the  result  fees  1— Yes. 

9681.  What  means  and  appliances  have  you  for 

teaching  chomisti-y? — We  Lave  a little  laboratory, 
but  it  is  very  defective.  _ . 

9682.  Are  you  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and 

Art  Department? — No.  _ 

9683.  Have  you  thought  of  organising  a class  for 
it  ? — We  were  thinking  of  it. 

9684.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,— Is  it  not  in  contempla- 
tion to  provide  better  buildings  and  a better  site  for 
your  Coll  ego  1— Yes,  tho  Bishop  has  actually  a site 
already  purchased  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boyne  ai 
Atlilumney  Castle. 

9685.  Has  he  the  funds  for  building  ? — He  has  in- 
vested I think  nearly  £15,000,  ... 

9686.  Lord  Justioo  FimGibbon.— ' Towards  bulg- 
ing a place  instead  of  St.  Finian’s  ?■ — Y es. 

9687.  What  will  you  do  with  the  existing  pre- 
mises ? — I think  we  shall  sell  it  to  the  best  an 
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tv*  or  keep  the  ground  os  a little  farm  for  the 
Seminary,  for  supplying  them  with  vegetables. 

"■  ggsg.  Is  the  new  site  in  the  neighbourhood! — It  is 
just  outside  the  town. 

J 96S9.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  any  buildings  erected  there 
ret  1 — No. 

9690.  What  does  the  £15,000  represent! — Money 
collected—  contributions.  The  reason  he  did  not  begin 
to  build  this  year  was  that  he  thought  he  would 
get  a building. 

9691.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy.— At  Ardbraccan  1 — There 
js  a large  building  there  that  with  an  expenditure  of 
about  £2,000  would  make  a good  seminary. 

9692.  Dr  Traill. — Why  did  he  not  offer  enough 
for  it? — He  thought  he  did. 

9693.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  far  is  Ard- 
braccan from  Navau! — About  two  miles.  The  only 
objection  is  that  we  would  lose  a good  deal  of  our  day 
scholars  if  we  went  there.  We  lay  great  stress  on 
that,  for  some  of  our  most  distinguished  boys  were  day 
pupils. 

9694.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I suppose  the  Bishop 
would  not  take  it  unless  he  got  a bargain  of  it? — 
Well,  I think  he  would  like  to  get  a bargain. 

9695.  The  value  of  land  is  not  increasing  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — No. 

9696.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  class  do 
your  boys  belong  to  ? — We  have  the  sons  of  some  pro- 
fessional men — doctnre — but  very  few.  Mostly  they 
are  the  sons  of  farmers  and  sho]  ikeepers. 

9697.  What  distances  do  the  boarders  come  from  ? 
—They  are  nearly  all  confined  to  our  own  diocese. 
We  have  boys  from  Meath,  Westmeath,  King’s 
County — these  three  counties  are  in  the  Catholic 
diocese  of  Meath.  We  have  aom'o  boys  from  Cavan 
a few  boys  from  Dublin,  and  one  from  Glasgow. 

9698.  Practically  it  is  adiocesan  school? — A diocesan 
school. 

9699.  About  what  proportion  of  your  pupils  aro 
preparing  for  the  Church?— About  one-third. 

9700.  And  the  remaining  two-thirds  go  to  all  kind* 
of  professions  ? — Y es. 

9701.  Do  yon  send  any  to  the  Royal  University? 
— We  sent  one  boy  last  year  who  passed  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination,  But  wo  don’t  go  in  for  it.  We 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Intermediate. 

9702.  Wo  were  told  that  boys  come  to  similar 
schools  who  are  too  old  for  the  Intermediate;  do 
you  sutler  from  that? — We  suffered  more  from  it  in 
earlier  years  than  we  do  now.-  The  parents  ore 
beginning  to  send  their  children  a little  earlier. 

9703.  We  were  told  mother  places  that  when  they 
could  not  pass  their  pupils  in  the  Intermediate 
Examinations  they  sent  them  to  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity-does that  happen  to  you  1 — My  opinion  of  the 
Bnyal  University  is  that  it  would  be  easier  to  puss 
its  Matriculation  Examination  than  to  procure 
respectable  places  in  the  Intermediate. 

9704.  When  they  matriculate  would  it  bo  easier  to 
go  on !— • I think  not  for  honours. 

9705.  You  have  not  prepared  boys  for  honours  in 
tlie.Royal  University? — No. 

9706.  What  is  the  nearest  college  that  competes 
with  your  school  ? — I don't  think  there  is  anything 
nearer  than  Dublin. 

9707.  You  said  you  had  some  boys  from  Cavan? — 
One  or  two. 

51708.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Does  St.  Macarten’s 
compete  with  you? — No.  After  the  foundation  of 
Urn  Seminary  in  1802  they  used  to  have  boys  from 
the  North,  for  there  were  no  other  Diocesan  Catholic 
schools  in  tho  North  ; but  there  is  a diocesan  school 
now  in  every  diocese. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  nothing  within 
a radius  of  twenty-five  milea  competing  with  you?-- 
"0, 1 think  not. 

9710.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  there  been 
anv  fluctuation  in  your  numbers  for  the  last  ten 
fears,  and  if  so  in  what  direction  1 — You,  downwards. 


The  year  before  last  the  number  of  boarders  was  down  Junt  jz,  ib-w. 
to  thirty-seven,  but  it  did  not  long  remain  at  that.  n — 

9711.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  any  day  Casiwy!’" 
hoys  coming  from  a distance  ? — I think  not. 

9712.  No  boys  from  Kells? — Yes,  there  are  some. 

There  is  one  that  comes  by  train  from  Kilmessun. 

9713.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  provision 
have  you  for  the  Intermediate  education  of  girls  ? — 

The  Loretto  Convent,  N&van. 

9714.  I find  from  Ellis's  Directory  that  it  was 
founded  from  the  Loretto  Convent,  Rathfarnliniu,  in 
1833 ; that  the  ladies  are  taught  English,  French, 

Dancing,  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music  : and  that  it  sent  up  100  pupils  to  tlic 
Iiitenuediate  Examinations. 

9715.  Do  you  know  how  many  ladies  of  the  com- 
munity there  are  teaching? — I think  there  are  seven 
or  eight. 

9716.  How  many  pupils  have  they? — About  the 
same  as  wo  have.  Of  boardera  about  sixty. 

9717.  Do  you  know  where  these  boarders  come 
from  ? — From  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  have 
hoarders  from  Kerry,  Belfast,  and  Dublin. 

971S.  Without  invidious  comparison,  do  you  kuow 
any  other  convent  school  that  has  done  so  well  in  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  as  Navau  ? — No,  none 
nearly  so  well.  I will  just  read  you  a list  of  honours. 

9719.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  a young  lady 
mentioned  who  is  a Dublin  girl  ? — Miss  White,  she  got 
a scholarship  in  Modern  Literature  in  the  Royal 
University,  and  three  exhibitions  in  the  first  Arts 
Examination. 

9720.  Was  she  prepared  for  the  first  Arts  Examina- 
tion in  Navan  1— She  was.  That  prospectus  came  out 
two  or  three  years  ago.  I will  read  you  the  following  : 

— “ Loretto  Convent,  Navan.  won  thirty-three  exhibi- 
tions, of  the  money  value  of  £1,GG5  ; ten  medals,  two 

of  which  were  for  first  place  in  middle  and  senior  grades  . ... 
respectively,  two  for  second  places  in  senior  and  middle 
grades,  two  for  first  places  in  Latin,  two  for  first  places 
in  Modern  Literature,  one  for  first  place  in  English, 
and  one  for  first  pluco  in  Italian;  a £4  prize  for  first 
place  in  Senior  Grade  English  Composition ; a £4  prize 
for  first  place  in  Italian  Composition ; a £2  prize  for 
first  place  in  German  Composition  ; a £10  special  prize 
for  special  merit  in  Modern  Languages ; and  fifty-seven 
book  prizes.  Besides  these  distinctions,  the  Convent 
seemed  first  place  in  Latin  in  1885.  The  result  fees 
to  teachers  vary  from  £50  to  less  than  £100  a year.” 

9721.  then  the  proportion  that  their  result  fees  boro 
to  the  amount  of  their  exhibitions  is  even  less  than 
yours? — Yes.  [Reads.']  “There  has  been  a branch 
house  established  in  Mullingar  which  gained  three 
■exhibitions,  one  medal,  and  one  prize  for  Italian  Com- 
position, besides  a number  of  book  prizes." 

9722.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — What  special 
qualifications  have  enabled  the  nuns  to  do  so  wonder- 
fully well ; are  there  any  specially  instructed  ladies 
amor.gst  them  ?— I think  not.  They  are  hard-working 
nuns ; and,  as  to  the  modern  languages,  some  of  them 
were  in  Germany,  and  they  send  some  of  the  girls 
that  they  are  teaching  over  to  convents  there. 

9723.  Is  their  pension  £25  a year  for  all?— Yes, 
exclusive  of  extras. 

9724.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — And  they  send  girls  to 
Germany? — Yes,  and  to  France,  to  learn  the  languages: 
and  they  take  German  and  French  girls  over  here. 

9725.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  they  any  endow- 
ment ? — Not  the  smallest. 

Dr.  Traill. — That  is  the  cause  of  their  success. 

9726.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  have  no 
prejudice  against  the  Intermediate  Examinations  ? — 

No,  the  contrary. 

9727.  Have  you  found  the  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions, on  the  whole,  a satisfactory  test  ? — Most 
satisfactory,  and  they  have  been  a great  stimulus  to 
the  students,  Of  course  we  have  had  to  complain, 
sometimes,  now  and  then  in  different  years,  that  anmi* 
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of  the  papers  were  not  fair — that  they  were  too  diffi- 
cult, and  not  graduated  well. 

9728.  There  has  been  a great  prejudice  in  many  of 
the  Convent  schools  against  the  Intermediate  system  1 
— There  is  no  prejudice  here. 

9729.  What  provision  have  you  for  primary  schools  1 
— About  these  I don’t  know  very  much.  One  of  the 
priests  of  the  town  would  be  better  able  to  give  you 
information.  There  is  a female  school  under  the 
National  Board,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in 
which  I think  they  have  about  500  students. 

9730.  Girls  and  infants! — Yes. 

9731.  Wo  were  at  an  infants’  school,  and  saw  about 
100  infanta  there ; the  boys’  school  looked  dilapidated, 
— do  you  know  anything  about  it  1 — There  are  four  or 
five  National  schools,  but  not  boys’  schools. 

9732.  I speak  of  a boys’  school  1 — There  is  only  one 
boys’  school. 

9733.  The  master  seemed  a veiy  competent  man  1 
— He  gets  a special  prize  for  the  superior  answering 
of  his  boys,  and  for  the  superior  way  in  which  he 
keeps  his  school  nearly  every  year. 

9734.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — St.  Finian’s 
Seminary  and  the  Loretto  Convent  School  are  exempt 
— except  by  consent — from  our  jurisdiction.  If 
their  governing  bodies  think  it  desirable  to  act  through 
our  Commission  we  shall  be  glad  to  undertake  their 
cases  upon  their  communicating  with  our  office.  But 
you  must  consult  the  Bishop.  You  may  explain  to 
him  that  with  his  consent  we  can  form  corporate  bodies 
to  hold  any  property  that  these  schools  have,  and  to 


take  any  property  that  should  be  left  to  them  ot 
granted  to  them  at  subsequent  times.  And  the  sam 
body  oan  hold  different  lots  of  property  on  different 
trusts.  Again  you  could  take  power  to  sell  year 
existing  property  and  to  hold  new  property,  or  to 
hold  both,  and  to  spend  or  invest  it  in  any  -way 
you  like,  and  all  this  without  executing  any  deeds. 
Certain  limitations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ; there  are  only  two  wliich  it  is  of  consequenoe 
to  mention.  One  prescribes  an  audit  of  account* 
every  year,  either  by  public  authority  or  by 
auditor  approved  of  by  public  authority.  There 
must  also  bo  an  inspection  of  each  school  sharino  in 
tlio  endowment  once  a year,  and  a report  that  it  is  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  scheme  whatever  that 
may  be,  but  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  trustees.  In  the  present  case  we  have 
no  endowments  to  distribute;  but  we  have  taken  the 
evidence  in  order  to  ascertain  the  educational  want* 
of  the  locality. 

9735.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Isn’t  there  a collegem 
Mullingar! — Uiere  is.  It  is  conducted  .by  the 
Christian  Brothers. 

9736.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbojt. — Hevey's  Chari- 
table Institution. 

9737.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is  an  advanced 
primary  school. 

Witness. — It  used  to  be  presided  over  hy  a- clergy- 
man appointed  by  the  Bishop,  but  he  closed  it  up  and 
gave  it  to  the  Christian  Brothers. 

The  inquiry  then  closed. 


PUBLIC  SITTING. — SATUBDAY,  JULY  28,  1888. 

At  the  Schoolliouse,  Ballyroon. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  and  Professor  Dougherty, 
M A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  I).  Morphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 


BALL  FRO  AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  made  an  introductory  statement. 


John  . B.  Lyon,  m.a.,  sworn  and  examined. 


9738.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  Master  of  the  Ballyroan  Endowed  School  1 — 
Since  September  20,  1865. 

973S.  By  whom  were  you  appointed! — By  Mr. 
Preston,  the  Earl  of  Caetlestuart,  and  Dr.  Ellington. 

9740.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  you  got  the 
deed  of  appointment  1 — I have  not;  I sent  it  up  to 
Dr.  Ryle's  office  years  ago;  and  I have  not  seen  it  since. 

9741.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Have  you  any 
copy  of  it  ! — No. 

9742.  Who  had  been  your  predecessor  in  the  office  1 
— My  father. 

9743.  Had  he  died  before  you  were  appointed  1 — 
Yea 

9744.  Had  you  been  engaged  in  the  school  pre- 
viously 1 — Yes;  I assisted  him,  but  I was  not  a 
master.  I was  appointed  master  when  he  died. 

9745.  Was  there  anything  in  your  deed  of  appoint- 
ment as  tc  how  long  you  should  hold  your  office  ! — 
Nor  nothing  of  the  sort.  I only  know  that  I went 
down  to  Mr.  Preston  and  he  appointed  me. 

9746.  He  gars -you  a written  appointment  1— Ho 
gave  me  ' a written  appointment  which  he  signed  in 
my  presence,  and  which  'I 'brought  to  him  from  my 
solicitor’s  office ; they  then  gave  it  up  to  Dr.  Kyle. 


9747.  Do  you  know  whether  you  are  removable!— 
I believe,  from  what  my  counsel  told  me,  I am  not. 

9748.  What  are  your  emoluments! — The  salary  is 
£92  6s.  8d.  a year.  £100  Irish. 

9749.  Was  there  any  salary  provided  for  an  assist 
ant ! — There  was,  about  £50  a year. 

9750.  Who  appointed  the  assistant! — Well,  the 
assistant  was  appointed  when  I was  a child.  I 
auppoEe  he  was  appointed  by  the  Preston  family,  but 
I don’t  know  how  or  when. 

9761.  You  had  not  the  appointment  ! — I thought  1 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him,  but  lately 'I  heard  that  1 
had  the  power  of  dismissing  the  assistant  and  appoint 


ing  another  in  his  place. 

9752.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Is  he  here  still!- no, 

he  ib  dead.  „ . 

9753.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— ‘When  dm 
die ! — A bout  two  years  ago. 

9754.  Is  there  no  assistant  now ! — No. 

9755.  Do  you  know  what' is  done  with  the  o'00®! 
provided  for  the  assistant  master ! — No. 

9756.  Besides  the  £100  a year,  Irish, 
emoluments  have  you!— 3 have,  a bouse,  .and-'?1™, 
rent  free ; I did  pay  a rather  kigh  rent! 
adjacent,  but  after  I was  appointed  about  three  ye®” 
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the  Commissioners  were  glad  the  school  was  going  on 
so  well  and  they  gave  me  three  acres  free,  with  the 
house  and  garden,  but  I pay  rent  for  the  rest  of  the 
hmd  £3  16s.  8<f. 

9757.  What  land  1 — About  seven  Irish  acres  alto- 
gether. 

9758.  All  belonging  to  the  endowment? — I hold 
seven  acres,  but  there  are  fifteen  acres  belonging  to  the 
endowment  that  I don’t  hold.  I Lave  no  thing  to  say  to  it. 

9759.  Docs  it  adjoin  the  school  ? — Yes,  it  is  just  out- 
side the  ditch  here. 

9760.  How  much  land  is  there  here  belonging  to 
the  endowment  ? — I think  twenty-five  acres,  but  I am 
not  quite  certain. 

9761.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  much  rent  do 
you  pay  ? — £3  fie.  9d.  for  the  land  I pay  rent  for. 

9762.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  get  the 
house  and  garden  free  by  your  instrument  of  appoint- 
ment?—I did. 

9763.  How  do  you  hold  the  three  acres  that  you  got 
subsequently  1 — I don’t  know,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioners wrote  and  told  me  that  they  were  glad  to 
hear  that  the  school  had  increased  so  much,  and  that 
they  would  reduce  my  rent  by  giving  me  three  acres 
ef  the  ground  rent  free.  I rented  the  entire  six 
acres  from  them  at  first. 

9764  How  much  were  you  to  pay? — I paid 
originally  three  guineas  an  acre  for  all,  and  they  then 
gave  me  the  two  acres  in  front  of  the  house  free,  and 
charged  me  £1  an  acre  for  the  rest. 

9765.  So  that  the  emoluments  now  are  £100  a 
year,  Irish,  ahouse  and  garden,  and  three  acres  of  land 
free,  and  about  four  acres  at  about  £1  on  acne  rent? — 
Yes. 

9766.  Do  the  Commissioners  keep  the  place  in 
repair  ? — The  place  when  I was  first  appointed  was 
in  a state  of  dilapidation.  The  rain  was  coining  down 
in  different  places,  and  I was  obliged  to  spend  half  my 
income  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair.  After  my  father 
died  I spent  much  more  on  the  house  and  land  than  I 
could  afford,  believiug  that  I was  not  removable.  But 
after  Dr.  Maliaffy  came  down,  the  Commissioners  sent 
an  architect,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  he  did  a great  deal  for 
the  house  and  kept  it  in  good  repair  till  within  the 
last  two  years.  They  have  done  nothing  since. 

9767.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  expenditure 
or  repairs  7 — I do  nor,  except  that  when  I send  up  any 
report  Mr.  Mitchell  came  down.  They  did  not  do 
very  much,  but  they  repaired  the  roof,  put  up  doors, 
and  did  a little  each  year. 

9768.  Are  the  repairs  both  inside  and  outside  done 
by  the  Commissioners  now? — Yes,  except  some 
trifling  repairs  that  I did  myself  j I could  not  report 
everything.  The  architect  comes  round  once  a year 
and  sees  the  place. 

9769.  Where  do  they  get  the  work  done? — For  a 
time  they  left  me  to  get  it  doqe,  latterly  they  get  a man 
named  Bannon  in  Maryborough  to  do  the  work. 

57  70.  Is  your  salary  paid  yearly  or  half  yearly? — 

I receive  it  half  yearly  from  the  Commissioners. 

9771.  When  you  originally  got  the  appointment 
how  many  pupils  were  there  in  the  school  ?—  None 
when  I got  it  originally.  Then  they  increased,  but 
they  have  fallen  away  now  again. 

9772.  What  was  the  date  of  your  father's  appoint- 
ment ? —I  heard  him  say  he  was  forty  years  here. 

9773.  That  would  go  back  to  1825  ?— About  that. 
9774  How  long  do  you  remember  the  place? — As 

long  as  I can  remember  ; about  thirty-five  years. 

9775.  During  that  time  what  was  the  largest 
number  of  pupils  you  ever  remember  here? — I don’t 
remember  mom  than  fifteer  or  sixteen,  hut  I heard 
that  before  that  there  were  more. 

9776.  Do  you  mean  before  thirty-five  years  ago  1 — 


9777.  Now,  begin  with  the  “ venerable  traditions  ” 
as  Mr.  Maliaffy  did — what  is  the  largest  number  of 

ethat  you  ever  heard  of  being  here  ? — Well,  I 
about  fifteen  boarders  and  twenty  day  boys. 
3778.  I suppose  fifteen  boarders  is  more  than  this 


house  would  accommodate  according  to  modem  July  as.  isss. 
notions  1 — Indeed  it  is.  I think  eight  boys  would  he  . 'r— : 
nearer  the  mark — four  in  each  of  the  two  rooms.  ,,°^n  Lyon’ 

9779.  Coming  to  your  own  recollection,  about  what 

date  do  you  remember  the  largest  number  of  pupils  ? 

About  1869  I remember  the  largest  number. 

9780.  What  was  the  number  then? — I cannot  tell 
exactly.  I should  say  about  fifteen  day  boys.  There 
were  no  boarders. 

9781.  Lord  Justice  Nai3H. — Don’t  you  remember 
any  time  that  there  were  boarders  in  the  house  ? — I 
remember  two  in  my  father’s  time. 

9782.  How  was  it  that  the  pupils  fell  from  fifteen 
in  1859  to  none  in  1865  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

9783.  Who  was  the  assistant  master  then? — A man 
named  Stoker. 

9784.  The  same  old  gentleman  that  you  spoke 
of  already  ? — Yes. 

9785.  Was  your  father  engaged  in  teaching  ? — Yes. 

9786.  What  age  was  he  when  he  died? — He  was 
sixty-one  years  of  age  when  he  died. 

9787.  You  had  been  assisting  him  also? — Yes,  he 
was  Rector  of  Ballyfin,  and  had  also  a good  deal  to  do 
in  Mountratli ; I was  in  college  at  the  time,  and  when 
1 was  not  there  I assisted  him  here. 

9788.  Was  he  not  permanently  resident  here  ? — He 
was,  but  ha  was  Rector  of  Ballyfin  and  Curate  of 
Mountratli  as  well. 

9789.  How  far  is  Ballyfin  from  here? — Eleven  miles. 

9790.  And  Mountrath  ? — Seven  miles. 

9791.  Then  he  was  curate  of  a parish  five  miles  off, 
rector  of  another  parish  eleven  miles  off,  and  school- 
master here  ? — Yes. 

9792.  What  were  the  assistant's  qualifications? — 

He  had  none  whatever,  excepting  a letter  of  character. 

9793.  Lor.l  Justice  Naish. — What  did  your  father 
teach? — Well,  he  taught  English, and  Latin  and  Greek 

V794.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — What  are  your 
own  qualifications? — I am  a Master  of  Arts  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

9796.  Did  you  keep  on  the  old  assistant  till  he 
died  ? — Yes. 

9796.  You  did  not  know  whether  you  were  bound 
to  keep  him  on  or  not? — I did  not  until  lately. 

When  he  became  imbecile,  I wrote  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  they  said  I was  quite  astray,  that  I had 
the  appointment  of  an  assistant  myself  and  not  they. 

9797.  What  was  the  largest  number  of  pupils  you 
ever  had? — I think  about  1868  I bad  seven  boarders 
and  thirteen  day  boys. 

9798.  Where  did  the  seven  boarders  come  from? — 

From  different  quarters — one  from  Downpatrick,  two 
from  the  King’s  county,  and  two  from  the  Queen’s 
county — I think. 

9799.  From  what  distances  did  the  dayboys  come? 

— Some  from  near  Timahoe,  others  from  Maryborough 
and  Abbeyleix,  and  some  from  the  district  about  here. 

9800.  How  did  those  from  a distance  travel  to  the 
school  ? — Some  of  them  drove,  others  rode  horses, 
some  of  them  walked. 

9801.  To  wliat  class  of  life  did  the  boarders  belong  ? 

— They  .were  the  sons  of  respectable  gentlemen — a 
higher  class  than  the  day  boys  as  a rule. 

9802.  And  the  day  hoys  ? — They  were  the  sons  of 
respectable  farmers  generally  speaking. 

9803.  I suppose  it  is  a farming  locality? — Yes, 
purely  an  agricultural  district. 

9804.  Wbat  fees  did  you  charge  the  boarders  ? — £40 
a year. 

9805.  And  the  day  boys  ? — £1  a quarter.  At  least 
I wns  supposed  to  charge  that,  but  I seldom  got  it. 

That  was  what  the  Commissioners  told  me  to  charge. 

9806.  Were  you  bound  not  to  charge  more  ? — They 
left  it  quite  to  myself,  and  I told  this  to  Dr.  Kyle. 

They  just  said  that  £1  a quarter  would  be  enough  to 
charge  in  this  locality. 

9807.  That  is  less  than  the  charge  in  any  of  their 
other  schools  that  we  know  of? — Small  as  it  was  I 
did  not  get  it  from  all — in  fact  I got  nothing  at  all 
from  a groat  many. 
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9S0S.  Wlsat  was  the  course  of  instruction] — 
Classics,  Mathematics,  and  English. 

9SU9.  What  were  these  hoys  preparing  for  1 — Some 
for  the  Civil  Service  three  or  four  entered  Trinity 
College,  some  passed  for  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
some  for  the  solicitor’s  profession,  and  some  for  the 
Veterinary  College  • some  I prepared  for  the  army 
and  navy  also. 

9810.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Can  you  say  where  are 
boys  of  the  class  that  formerly  came  here  getting  their 
education  now] — I don't  know,  but  I suppose  at 
the  National  school  or  at  the  Church  Education 
school. 

9811.  Where  are  these  schools] — In  the  village 
here. 

981 2.  Then  it  would  seem  that  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion formerly  given  here  is  no  longer  required  in  the 
neighbourhood  ] — Well,  either  that  or  tho  farmers  are 
not  able  to  send  their  sons  here  at  present. 

9813.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
mean  by  not  able  to  send  their  sons  at  present  1 — That 
they  are  notin  a position  to  pay  the  fees  owing  to  the 
depressed  times. 

9811.  But  have  yon  not  told  us  that  the  outside  fe6 
was  £1  a quarter,  that  that  was  very  seldom  paid,  and 
that  frequently  you  got  nothing  at  all  ] — Yes. 

9815.  You  could  not  repress  terms  much  lower 
than  that  ? — I think  farmers  are  not  able  to  put  their 
sons  to  professions  now,  and  therefore  don't  send  them 
here. 

9816.  Then  your  idea  is  that  they  don’t  now  require 
as  high  a class  of  education  as  you  used  to  give  to 
boarders  for  £40  a year,  and  to  day  boys  for  £1  a 
quarter  1 — That  is  my  opinion. 

9817.  What  is  the  nearest  intermediate  school  to 
Bollyroan  ? — Kilkenny  Coliege. 

9818.  There  are  few  boys  at  school  there  ] — Very 
few,  none  at  all  I think. 

9819.  Is  there  no  other  intermediate  school  in  the 
Queen’s  county  ? — Not  of  this  kind  that  I know  of. 

9S20.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  facility  for  pri- 
vate tuition '{ — I think  not. 

9821.  The  explanation  that  you  have  given  for  tho 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  pupils  does  not  apply  to 
hoarders  ] — No,  hut  they  fell  off  also. 

9822.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  has  been 
the  number  of  your  pupils  since  1868  ] — I think  on  on 
average  about  ten  day  boys ; I have  not  had  a boarder 
for  a length  of  time.  I think  about  1870  the  last 

9823.  Why  did  they  give  up] — They  went  into 
professions. 

9824.  Then  you  never  hud  but  what  I might  call 
the  one  crop  of  hoarders  1 — I had  also  after  that  the 
sons  of  a gentleman  in  tho  neighbourhood. 

9825.  None  succeeded  those  that  first  came] —No. 

9826.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  you  any  pupils 
at  all  now  ] — No. 

9827.  How  long  is  it  since  there  have  been  any 
hoys  in  attendance  ] — I think  about  a year. 

9828.  How  many  had  you  up  to  a year  and  a half 
ago  1 — Ten. 

9829.  Mr.  Mahnffy  found  here  one  assistant  teacher, 
no  boarders,  and  eleven  day  boys] — Yea 

9S30.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  that  number 
diminish  gradually  or  drop  off  all  at  once  1— It  dimi- 
nished gradually. 

9831.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  the  facts  seem  to 
he,  that  the  boarders  who  used  to  come  from  a dis- 
tance have  ceased  to  come,  and  that  the  day  boys 
who  attended  from  the  surrounding  district  dropped 
olf  because  the  class  of  education  given  was  no  longer 
wanted  in  the  neighbourhood  ] — That  is  what  I 
believe. 

9832.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — I presume  there  is  no 
classical  education  given  at  either  of  the  two  schools 
you  referred  to  1—  None  whatever. 

9833. ^  Lord  Justice  FjtzGibbon. — In  the  report  for 
1886-87  the  Commissioners  say : — “ One  of  the  two 


schools  founded  by  Alderman  Preston,  viz.,  Ballyroan 
has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  they  ascer- 
tained from  the  head-muster  that  there  were  no  in 
habitants  in  the  neighbourhood  to  send  their  children 
to  the  school  ” — is  that  your  opinion  ] — It  is,  for  the 
reason  I have  stated. 

9834.  " Mr.  Mahaffy  reported,  in  1880,  that  it  was 
impossible  that  tho  position  of  the  school  shouid  ever 
become  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  say  they  can  do  nothing  but  save  as 
much  as. possible  of  the  endowment  for  the  purposes  of 
some  future  scheme.  They  have  proposed  in  the 
scheme  submitted  to  us  to  unite  into  one  fund  the 
endowment  of  Ballyroan,  Navan,  Clonmel,  and 
Midleton  schools  for  the  future  support  of  the  three 
latter  schools.”  Can  you  give  us  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  a partition  of  this  endowment  between  Navan 
Clonmel,  and  Midletou  would  give  any  advantage  to 
this  neighbourhood  1 — I don’t  see  that  it  would. 

9835.  What  is  tho  nearest  locality  to  Ballyroan  in 
your  opinion,  and  from  your  experience,  where  any 
boys  are  to  be  found  that  want  intermediate  educa- 
tion— what  is  the  nearest  place  where  you  could  find 
materials  for  a school  like  this  if  we  could  transplant 
it  ] — I could  not  answer  you.  I heard  that  in  Abbey- 
leix  they  tided  on  several  oooasions  to  establish  an  in- 
termediate school  and  could  not  do  it. 

9836.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — What  is  the  distance 
from  this  to  Abboyleix  1 — Two  miles  and  a half. 

9837.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  were  tho 
attempts  you  refer  to  mode] — About  thirty  years  ago 
the  late  Lord  Do  Vesci  tided  to  establish  a school 
there,  and  although  he  gave  a house  for  the  purpose 
rent  free — as  I heard — tho  attempt  failed. 

9838.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  any  other  class 
of  education  that  could,  in  your  opinion,  he  given  here 
that  would  bo  used] — 1 think  not — the  National 
school  is  sufficient  for  the  Roman  Catholios  and  the 
Church  Education  school  for  the  Protestants. 

9839.  Then  you  think  there  is  quite  enough  educa- 
tion to  be  had  in  Ballyroan  without  this  school]— I 
think  so. 

9840.  Would  any  kind  of  industrial  education  be  of 
advantage  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bnllyroan?— I 
cannot  say  ; I don’t  know  but  that  it  might. 

9841.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  there  any  in- 
dustries in  the  neighbourhood] — None  that  I know 
of. 

9842.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, — Is  there  any  agriculture 
in  the  neighbourhood  1 — Y es,  it  is  a purely  agricultural 
district. 

9843-  And  would  it  he  of  advantage  to  teach  the 
people  agriculture  1 — It  might,  but  I think  the  farmers 
about  tliis  neighbourhood  have  sufficient  knowledge  in 
that  line  already. 

9844.  You  think  they  could  not  bo  improved!— 
They  might  object;  however,  you  can  ask  themselves 
about  that. 

9845.  Lord  Justice  Naish.—To  what  religion  did 
your  seven  hoarders  and  thirteen  day  boys  belong!— 
The  boarders  were  Protestants,  and  the  day  boys  were 
Catholics  and  Protestants. 

9846.  Do  you  never  remember  any  Catholic  boarders 

here] — Never.  • 

9847.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Mahaffy 

reported  in  1880  : — “ If  the  school  he  maintained  u> 
its  present  place  it  is  hard  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
enlarge  it  except  to  offer  some  money  prizes  at  ft 
yearly  examination ; for  the  offer  of  free  tuition  will 
effect  nothing.  The  master  informed  me  that  if  he 
made  this  offer  the  farmers  were  offended  and  took  it 
as  a tender  of  charity.  On  the  other  band,  when  he 
charges  £2  or  £3  a year  they  undertake  to  pay 
and  do  not  keep  their  promise  ” 1 — That  is  exactly  the 
truth.  . 

9848.  “ But  a couple  of  £5  prizes  would  probably 
stimulate  the  boys  now  at  the  school,  and  bring  some 
more  from  the  mines.  Of  course  the  intermediate  ex- 
amination  makes  the  offering  of  larger  prizes  quite  un- 
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necessary."  Did  you  ever  send  any  boys  up  for  the 
intermediate  examinations  I— Yes. 

9849.  What  number  ? — I think  threo. 

9850.  How  did  they  get  on  1 — Some  got  on  very 
well  and  some  failed. 

9851.  Did  you  ever  come  into  the  prize  list?— No  ; 
some  got  on  very  well  in  Trinity  College. 

9852.  Professor  DOUGHERTY. — How  many  boys  did 
yon  pass  at  the  intermediate  examinations  in  your 
most  successful  year? — I only  sent  np  two  and  they 
passed.  Two  went  one  year  and  one  another 
year 

9853.  Three  altogether?— Yes. 

9854.  What  were  the  ages  of  your  pupils? — They 
varied  from  twenty  years  down  to  six  or  seven. 

9855.  Could  you  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  how, 
in  your  opinion,  the  endowment  could  be  made  use- 
ful 4—1  could  not. 

Lord  De  Vesci. — I would  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Lyon 
can  state  whether  the  ten  boys  who  were  here  up  to  a 
year  and  a-hulf  ago  are  any  of  them  getting  their 
education  in  the  district  now  ? — No,  they  have  passed , 
their  examinations  and  gone  into  some  profession  or 
other. 

They  are  out  in  life  ? — Yes. 

I would  like  to  ask  whether  there  over  was  any  in- 
spection of  this  school  by  tbo  Commissioners,  the 
patrons,  or  an  inspector  on  their  behalf? — Not  in 
my  time — except  that  Mr.  Mohaffy  came  down 
once. 

9856.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — The  Commissioners 
have  never  sent  anyone  down  1 — Never ; they  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  that  sinco  Mr. 
Mahaffy  was  here  they  sent  down  an  architect  each 
year. 

9857.  Do  you  remember,  at  any  time,  the  school 
being  inspected  ? — I do  not.  There  was  a Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  held  in  Maryborough. 

9858.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  was  another 
Parliamentary  Commission? — Yes.  It  sat  in  Mary- 
borough. 

9859.  Professor  Dougherty.— Have  those  gentle- 
men who  appointed  you  ever  visited  the  place  or 
inquired  into  the  progress  of  tlie  school? — No, 

9860.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Who  appointed  you  ? — 
When  my  father  died  M r.  Preston  wrote  to  me,  and  I 
went  down  to  him  and  lie  appointed  me.  The  Preston 
family  have  the  right  of  appointment;  at  least  I 
always  so  understood. 

9861.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — And  having 

made  the  appointment  he  did  nothing  else  in  con- 
nection with  the  school? — Nover.  He  told  mo  to 

go  back  and  do  what  I liked  with  it;  that  iB  the 
truth. 

9862.  When  yon  say  that  you  went  down  to 
Mr.  Pi-eston  do  you  mean  that  you  went  to  his 
place  in  the  county  of  Meath? — Yes,  down  to 
Bellinter. 

9863.  I3  there  any  property  in  this  neighbourhood 
with  which  the  Preston  family  are  connected  now  V - 
No.  They  owned,  at  one  time,  the  Dooray  estate, 
and  one  time  fifteen  boys  came  to  the  school  from 
that  property;  but  It  was  sold  to  the  late  Mr.  Wrafter, 
and  it  has  been  what  might  be  called  a desert  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years,  taken  care  of  by  a herd. 

Mr.  William  Davidson. — Was  there  any.  condition 
attached  to  the  endowment  of  Alderman  Preston 
regarding  a number  of  boys  being  free  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

I always  beard  that  there  was  a condition  of  that 
land? — You  heard  what  was  quite  wrong.  I know 
that  there  was  a report  to  that  effect  about,  but  it  is 
without  the  slightest  foundation. 

9864.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  you  have  had 
free  pupils  ? — Yes,  I took  thorn  free  of  my  own  free 
will. 

9865.  Because  you  could  not  get  the  parents  to  pay 
fees  ? — Yes,  and  rather  than  let  the  school  go  down 
altogether.  But  it  is  a mistake  to  imagine  that  there 


was  any  condition  attached  to  the  endowment  that  July  ss,  13*8. 
free  boys  should  be  taken.  — — 

Mr.  Davidson. — It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  M"Ain  ' *‘-vo:i 
have  been  something  of  the  kind  intended  at  some 
time  or  other,  or  the  report  would  never  have  gone 
abroad  as  it  did. 

Witness. — Reports  are  often  untrue. 

9866.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox  read  the  report  of 
1859,  p.  107,  concluding  03  follows: — “It  was  sug- 
gested in  evidence  that  the  endowment  might  be 
transferred  to  Maryborough,  where  there  was,  at  one 
time,  a Diocesan  school,  and  where  a great  want  is 
felt  of  the  means  of  education  for  the  middle  classes. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  purposes  of  the  founder 
would  be  best  accomplished  by  uniting  the  two  en- 
dowments and  establishing  one  efficient  school  at 
Maryborough,  which  is  the  nearest  large  town  to  the 
Charily  estate." — I believe  the  Charity  estate  is  near 
Mountrath  ? — Yes. 

9867.  You  see  the  proposal  at  that  time  was  to 
unite  the  Navan  endowment  to  Ballyroan,  and  carry 
both  to  Maryborough  ? — Yes. 

9868.  While  Mr.  Mahaffy  proposed  to  move  this 
endowment  to  Maryborough,  and  leave  Navan  as  it 
was  ? — Yes. 

9869.  And  the  Commissioners  of  Education  now 
propose  to  abolish  Ballyroan,  and  divide  the  endow- 
ment between  Navan,  Clonmel,  and  Midleton? — Yes. 

9870.  Captain  J.  L.  Bland,  j.p. — Do  you  know  the 
object  of  the  endowment,  Mr.  Lyon  ? — Yes — to  give 
a classical  education  to  the  sons  of  farmers  in  the 
district  at  the  cheap  rate  of  £1  a quarter. 

9871.  By  tradition  or  otherwise,  have  you  ever 
heard  that  the  tenants  of  the  Dooray  estate  were  to 
get  any  prior  benefit  ? — I did  not,  except  that  when 
I was  down  with  Mr.  Preston  he  asked  me  “Do  you 
know  any  of  my  tenants  ? ” and  I said  I did.  He 
then  asked  “ Are  they  going  on  well? ” or  something 
to  that  effect,  and  added  “ if  any  of  my  tenants’  sons 
come  to  you  take  care  of  them.” 

9872.  Would  you  say  that  the  tenants  on  that 
estate  or  their  representatives  should  get  the  first 
benefit  from  the  endowment? — That  was  the  idea  that 
Mr.  Preston  conveyed  to  me,  and  my  father  always 
told  me  he  was  appointed  in  a similar  manner. 

9873.  You  never  bear'd  your  father  express  any 
opinion  to  that  effect — or  state  there  was  such  an 
understanding  ? — No,  except  that  he  told  me  that 
Mr.  Preston’s  father,  who  was  alive  in  his  time,  used 
to  ask  him  about  his  tenants.  But  he  did  not  give 
me  any  instruction  to  take  anyone  more  than  another. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Preston  asked  me  “ Do  you  know 
the  Campions  ? ” — they  were  tenants  of  his — and  on 
my  replying  that  I did,  he  said  if  they  have  any  boys 
take  care  of  diem. 

9874.  Would  you  say  that  if  the  endowment  was 
removed  to  Maryborough,  the  tenants  of  this  district 
of  Ballyroan  would  derive  any  benefit  from  it?— I 
don’t  think  they  would,  but  there  are  numbers  of  the 
tenants  here,  and  you  can  ask  themselves. 

9875.  Would  they  send  their  children  to  Abbey  - 
leix  ? — I think  not. 

9876.  Though  only  two  and  a half  miles  distant  ? 

— Two  or  three  of  them  told  me  that  if  it  was  moved 
to  Abbeyleix  or  to  Maryborough  they  would  count  it 
lost  to  the  Ballyroan  people  altogether. 

9877.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — But  where  arc 
those  people  sending  their  boys  at  present  1 — Some 
to  the  National  school  and  others  to  the  Church 
school. 

9878.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  nothing  in  the 
terns  of  the  foundation  about  any  boys  being  taken, 
free  or  at  the  cheap  rate  of  £1  a quarter  ?— No. 

9879.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — “The  object  of 
the  endowment,  as  stated  in  the  Act,  53  George  III., 
cap.  107,  sec.  14,  were,  to  pay  a schoolmaster  of  the 
Protestant  religion  resident  in  the  town  of  Navan, 
the  yearly  sum  of  £35,  and  to  pay  a like  schoolmaster, 
resident  in  the  town  of  Ballyroan,  the  yearly  sum  of 
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July  28.  1888.  £25." — I believe  it  is  the  case,  however,  that  it 
——  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a good 
Jr0*"  B Ly°n’  English  and  classsical  education  for  the  sons  of  farmers 
resident  in  the  district. 

9880.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — Have  you  any  reason 
for  believing  that  the  object  was  to  provide  a classical 
education  ? — Dr.  Kyle,  who  was  the  secretary  at  the 
time  1 was  appointed,  told  me  that  that  was  what  I 
was  to  do. 

9881.  The  usage  has  been  to  give  a classical 
education,  but  experience  has  shown  that  classical 
education  is  not  wanted  in  this  locality  1 — Yes,  but 
I did  not  confine  inyself  to  giving  a classical  educa- 
tion, although  I understood  that  that  was  the  object 
of  the  endowment. 

9882.  Professor  Docghkrty. — And  you  think 
that  the  farmers  of  this  locality  have  given  up  all 
idea  of  having  a classical  education  for  tlieir  sons  ? — 
Well,  I don’t  think  at  present  there  are  any  boys  in 
the  district  qualified.  I walked  with  Mr.  Muhaffy 
through  the  village  and  district  and  told  him  every- 
thing I could,  the  result  being  that  in  his  opinion  the 
school  was  iu  a wretched  position,  and  that  no  man 
could  establish  a good  school  here. 

9883.  But  a new  generation  has  had  time  to  grow 
up  since  his  visit  1 — Well,  I can  only  think  of  one 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  who  has  children  that 
would  be  likely  bo  receive  a classical  education.  The 
man  I refer  to  has  six  children,  hut  they  are  all  too 
young  to  go  to  an  intermediate  school. 

Lord  De  Vesci. — Would  you  make  it  quite  clear 
as  to  the  total  want  of  control  or  supervision  by  the 
Commissioners  or  patrons  of  the  school  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  quite  clear,  Lord 
De  Vesci,  that  there  was  none  at  all ; and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  we  are  aware  that  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation never  acted,  with  regard  to  these  schools, 
except  as  a sort  of  managing  agents. 


lord  De  Vesci. — In  fact  they  controlled  the  estates 
only  ? 

lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  the  school  build- 
ings.  As  a rule  they  only  concerned  themselves  about 
the  finances;  the  schools  were  left  to  take  care  of 


9884.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— They  state  that  they 
had  no  power  of  inspection,  or  rather  expending  monev 
for  inspection. 

The  Witness. — When  I was  appointed  Mr.  Preston 
told  me,  I know,  to  go  and  do  what  I liked. 

Mr.  J.  Kerr. — You  said  the  school  was  intended  to 
benefit  the  sons  of  farmei  a in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
as  a matter  of  fact,  were  the  pupils  received  from  dif- 
ferent places? — Yes,  they  came  from  Tim alioe,  Abbey- 
leix, and  different  places. 

If  intended  to  benefit  the  sons  of  farmers,  were  they 
to  be  Protestants  necessarily? — No — it  was  always  "a 
mixed  school : no  distinction  was  ever  made  on  the 
score  of  religion. 

98S5.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  master  is  to 
be  a Protestant? — Yes,  tba  head  master  must  be  a 
Protestant,  and  the  assistant  a Protestant  also. 

Mr.  Kerr. — And  the  education  was  to  he  classical! 
— It  has  always  been  so,  as  far  as  I know. 

Were  the  boys  intended  to  be  fitted  for  any  parti- 
cular callings  in  life? — No — for  whatever  positions 
they  were  able  to  take. 

9 886.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  I understood 
you  to  say  that  you  prepared  boys  for  almost  all  call- 
ings?— Yes,  and  more  than  that;  there  was  a police- 
man in  the  village  who  was  educated  here,  and  got 
first  place  at  entrance  into  Trinity  College,  and  got 
honors  all  through  his  course.  He  is  now  a Protestant 
clergyman,  and  chaplain  to  the  Forces  at  the  Ourragh 
— a highly  educated  man — he  was  a common  police- 
man, educated  in  this  school  by  me. 


Rev.  James 
Lalor,  p.p. 


Rev.  Jones  Dolor,  p.p.,  examined. 


9887.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  are  the 
Parish  Priest  of  Ballyroan  ? — Yes,  and  Abbeyloix. 

9888.  Is  Bally  roan  in  the  parish  of  Abheyloix  ? — 

9889.  In  your  opinion,  are  there  any  boys  of  a 
class  of  life  to  take  advantage  of  an  intermediate 
school  in  Ballyroan  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ? 
— I think  if  the  school  was  transferred  to  Abbeyleix 
there  would  be  sufficient  material  for  working  an  in- 
to rmediate  school  there,  especially  as  Lord  De  Vesci 
has  been  good  enough  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter. 

9890.  Is  there  any  intermediate  school  near  this 
for  Roman  Catholic  boys? — I think  Mountrath  ia  the 
nearest,  it  is  a school  under  the  care  of  the  Patrician 
Brothers. 

9891.  Is  it  an  intermediate  school?  — Not  pro- 
fessedly, but  they  turn  out  boys  for  tlie  intermediate 
examinations. 

9892.  What  provisions  have  you  for  elementary 
•education  in  Ballyroan  ? — A National  school. 

9893.  How  many  children  attend  it?- -The average 
is  low  just  now.  The  schoolhouse  was  formerly  very 
bad,  but  I think  the  attendance  will  be  increased, 
now  that  we  have  built  a new  schoolhouse  to  accom- 
modate 100  children. 

9894.  Both  boys  and  girls?— No,  boys  only. 

9895.  Is  there  a separate  school  for  girls  ?— Yes — 
the  convent  school. 

9896-  For  day  pupils  ? — Yes,  only  day  pupils. 

9897.  How  many  attend  there? — From  sixty  to 
ninety. 

9898.  Rev.  Dr.  Mobloy. — You  think  that  probably 
there  would helOO  boys  availablefor  the  boys’  National 
school  ? — Yes,  I think  so — that  number  on  the  roll 
at  all  events. 


9S99.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — All  of  the  class 
that  want  a National  school  education? — Some  of 
them  might  take  advantage  of  a classical  school 
also. 

9900.  About  how  many  could  you  expect  from  this 
neighbourhood  to  take  advantage  of  a higher  education 
than  that  afforded  in  the  National  school!— 
The  school  here  has  fallen  away,  but  between  Abbey- 
leix and  Ballyroan  I think  there  is  plenty  of  material 
toworkupon.  I couldnot  answer thequestion infigures, 
but  between  Abbeyleix  and  Ballyroan  there  would 
be  a good  many  boys  going  in  for  a classical  educa- 
tion. 

9901.  Rev.  Dr.  Molboy. — But  is  there  nothing 
between  a classical  education  and  the  elementary 
education  of  on  ordinary  National  school? — There  is 
nothing  here  between  the  two,  at  all  events. 

9902.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  of  advantage 
if  you  had  something  better  than  the  ox-dinary  educa- 
tion of  the  National  school,  but  more  suited  to  the 
boys  who  come  here,  than  a classical  education?— 
I think  not. 

9903.  You  want  nothing  between  the  two?— 1 
think  not. 

9904.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — "What  class  of 
teacher  have  you  in  the  Ballyroan  Boys’  National 
school  ? — First  division  of  second  class. 

9905.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  is  the  average 
attendance  ? — The  average  attendance  is  about  40. 

990G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— But  you  hope 
ultimately  to  get  it  up  to  ICO  ? — Yes. 

9907.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Suppose  this  endow- 
ment were  transferred  to  Abbeyleix,  would  it  be  any 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ballyroan  if  a teacher 
in  agriculture  was  sent  out  from  time  to  time  front 
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Abbeyleix  to  iustruct  the  boys  of  tho  National  School 
here  in  practical  farming  ? — 1 1 might  be  an  advantage, 
hat  I think  the  farmers  about  here  are  well  skilled, 
and  I don’t  know  that  they  would  like  to  have  an 
instructor  sent  amongst  them. 

9903.  Would  it  be  of  advantage  to  send  out  from, 
an  establishment  at  Abbeyleix  a teacher,  say,  in 
cookery  1 — I think  that  would  prove  of  use. 

9909.  Lord  Justice  Naisn.— If  tho  school  were 
transferred  to  Abbeyleix,  would  boys  be  able  to  go 
from  this  to  it?— It  is  only  2,}  or  3 miles. 

9910.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  it  be  any  advan- 
tage to  the  boys  in  Ballyroan  to  be  taught  a little 
carpentry — the  use  of  tools  1 — I suppose  so. 

9911.  Wouldn’t  they  bo  able  to  make  more  use  of 
it  when  they  got  home  than  of  Homer  or  Demosthenes  1 
—They  would — some  of  them. 

9912.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
whether  they  got  results  fees  in  the  National  school 
here  for  extra  subjects  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

9913.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  drawing  taught  in 
the  National  school  ? — No. 

9914.  If  they  had  a teacher  on  stated  days,  to  teach 
drawing,  would  it  not  be  an  advantage? — I believe  it 
would. 


9915.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  they  have 
not  even  made  a beginning  in  tho  drawing,  cookery, 
or  other  subjects,  for  which  they  con  get  results  fees  ? 
— No,  not  yet. 

9916.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  do  you  think, 
taking  everything  into  account,  would  be  the  best  use 
to  make  of  this  endowment  ?—I  would  vote  for  the 
transfer  of  the  endowment  to  Abbeyleix  to  be  used 
as  here— for  the  purpose  of  giving  a classical  education 
at  a cheap  rate. 

9917.  If  you  established  a classical  school  iu 
Abbeyleix  the  inhabitants  of  Ballyvoan  would  get 
very  little  benefit  from  it? — I don't  admit  that,  on  the 
contrary,  I say  any  respectable  fanner  could  very 
easily  send  in  his  sons  there  ; and  at  present  they  get 
no  benefit  at  all  from  the  endowment.  I suppose  there 
are  no  children  in  the  place  who  wish  a classical 
education. 

9918.  How  far  is  Abbeyleix  from  the  estate  of 
Dooray  of  which  we  have  heard? — I think  about  the 
same  distance. 

9919.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  Protest- 
ant Rector  of  Ballyroan  here  ? 

Lord  De  Vesci. — No,  unfortunately  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Disney  is  away  at  present. 


Jutu  C8,  lass. 

Rev.  James 
Lalor,  p.p. 


The  Very  Rev.  Andrew  Phelan,  v.F.,  p.p.,  examined- 


9920.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  arc  the 
Parish  Priest  of  Maryborough  ? — I am,  and  I was  a 
pupil  in  this  school  myself  40  years  agp,  bo  that  I cam 
ipeak  from  experience. 

9921.  How  many  boys  were  there  here  at  that 
time? — Forty-five  years  ago  there  must  have  been  18 
or  20  boarders,  and  about  15  or  16  day  boys.  Mr. 
Lyon  was  quite  a child  at  the  time,  and  does  not 
remember  quite  so  far  bock.  I was  in  school  with 
him  afterwards  myself. 

9922.  What  was  the  course  of  education  ? — Mr. 
Lyon  was  the  hood  muster,  and  Mr.  Stoker  the  assis- 
tant, and  they  had  an  English  master  for  arithmetics ; 
they  gave  a very  solid  commercial  and  classical  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Lyon  was  a Trinity  College  man,  and  they 
taught  Latin  and  Greek,  English,  geography,  and 
arithmetic — general  education  for  commercial  and 
other  pursuits. 

9923.  From  what  cluas  did  they  draw  the  pupils  ? — 
The  boarders  were,  os  described  by  Mr.  Lyon,  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  or  respectable  farmers  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  tho  day  boys  farmers’  sons 
and  shopkeepers’  sons,  and  children  from  the  humbler 
classes  as  well. 

9924.  Did  boys  como  from  Abbeyleix  here  at  that 
time  1 — Yes,  day  boys. 

9925.  What  proportion  of  religious  denominations 
was  there  ? — The  boarders  were  all  Protestants — the 
head  master  being  a Protestant  clergyman,  and  as  to 
the  day  boys  sometimes  the  number  of  Catholics  pre- 
dominated, and  sometimes  the  Protestants.  I enter- 
tained the  greatest  respect  for  the  teachers  who  were 
here  at  that  time — they  never  interfered  in  any  way 
whatever  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils. 

9926.  Is  there  any  provision  in  this  neighbourhood 
for  giving  a better  education  to  Roman  Catholics  than 
that  afforded  in  the  National  school  ? — Tho  nearest  is 
Mountrath — a boarding  school  and  a day  Bchool — in 
the  latter  of  which  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  meet 

9927.  Is  there  any  school  of  tho  kind  in  Mary- 
borough ? — Not  at  present.  Elementary  classics  are 
taught  there,  but  there  is  not  a classical  Bchool,  pro- 
perly so  called,  at  present. 

•9928.  What  is  your  idea  about  utilising*  tliis  en- 
dowment ? — If  there  was  any  chance  of  utilising  the 
endowment  in  Ballyroan  I would  not  intoifere  with 
it,  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  your  ruconuneud- 

a transfer  of  the  endowment  that  I would  venture 
to  suggest  Maryborough,  and  the  reason  T go  in 


for  Maryborough,  if  there  is  to  be  a change,  is 
this,  it  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  and  a rising 
and  flourishing  town,  one  of  the  few  places  that 
is  maintaining  its  own  in  the  country.  Moreover, 
there  would  be  certain  to  be  such  an  attendance  of 
pupils  there,  as  would  ensure  the  endowment  being 
utilised.  I have  two  boys’  schools,  I may  say  three, 
in  Maryborough — an  infants’  school  in  the  convent 
under  the  nuns,  where  boys  are  taken  up  to  6 or  7 
years  of  age,  a Christian  Brothers’  school,  and  a 
National  school  for  boys ; and  the  teachers  at  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and  one  of  tho  teachers  at 
the  National  school  can  teach  elementary  classics. 
The  National  school  has  not  been  very  long  established, 
but  I did  propose  having  elementary  classics  as  an 
extra  there.  At  present  drawing,  music,  agriculture, 
and  other  extras  are  taught,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
take  up  elementary  classics  as  well,  when  the  occasion 
arises.  If  this  endowment  could  be  transferred  there 
it  would  allow  of  our  forming  an  upper  school,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  National  school,  at  once. 

9929.  On  that  point  a difficulty  would  arise  on  the 
will — the  endowment  is  given  to  pay  the  salaiy  of.  a 
Protestant  schoolmaster  1— The  endowment  evidently 
was  intended  to  benefit  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants, 
and  has  been  so  used.  It  has  been  said  that  the  pri- 
mary intention  was  to  benefit  the  Dooray  tenants, 
and  T don’t  remember  ever,  in  my  time,  a Protestant 
coming  from  the  estate  of  Dooray  to  this  school ; they 
were  always  Catholics.  I think  the  intention  of  the 
Preston  family  was  that  all  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood should  benefit  by  the  endowment  independent 
of  religion,  and  they  would  naturally  have  intended 
that  Catholics  should  receive  an  equal  benefit,  for  their 
tenants  were  all  Catholics. 

9930.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  you  ever  seen 
the  original  instrument  of  foundation  ? — Never,  but  I 
heard  the  recital  of  tbe  trusts  read  to-day  from  the 
Act  of  George,  and,  as  I gathered,  there  was  nothing 
there  making  it  imperative  that  the  Head  Master 
should  be  a Protestant. 

9931.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Here  is  the 
recital  “ to  pay  a schoolmaster  of  the  Protestant 
religion  resident  in  the  town  of'Navan,  the  yearly  sum 
of  £35  and  to  pay  a like  schoolmaster  resident  in  the 
town  of  Ballyroan,  the  yearly  sum  of  £25  " ? — It  does 
not  say  a Protestant  master  for  Ballyroan. 

9932.  Lord  Justice  Naish.  — No,  but  “a  like 
master " ? — The  only  way  of  ascertaining  the  matter 


The  Very  Rev. 
Andrew 
PliMnn.  t.f.. 
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Juty  ss,  mss.  definitely  would  be  to  get  the  will.  I am  sure  the 
The  vHT-  R v Pfestou  family  intended  that  the  Catholics  should 
Awlrow"  e'  have  an  equal  benefit  from  the  endowment.  Of  course 
Phelan,  T.r  , in  the  old  ascendancy  time  the  usage,  with  all  patrons, 
r-p-  was  to  appoint  a Protestant  as  head  master,  but  if 

your  Commission  has  the  unlimited  power  mentioned 
here,  yon  could  depart  from  that  usage  now. 

9933.  Professor  Dougherty. — In  the  event  of  this 
endowment  being  transferred  to  Maryborough,  would 
you  favour  the  establishment  of  a mixed  school  which 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics  could  attend  1 — As  I 
told  you  I have  two  very  fine  schools  in  existence  now, 
one  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the  other 
V>v  a Btaff  of  qualified  teachers  under  the  National 
Board.  As  I mentioned  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
National  School  is  a very  highly  qualified  man,  and 
it  would  he  a fine  place  to  throw  the  endowment  into. 
There  is  at  present  an  average  attendance  of  seventy 
from  the  most  respectable  children  in  the  town,  and 
there  are  110  on  the  roll,  ancl  if  you  threw  the  endow- 
ment into  that  National  School  I could  get,  with  the 
excellent  teacher  we  have  at  present,  a still  more 
qualified  teacher  to  undertake  classics,  and  all  parties 
could  come  to  that  school,  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  by  the  rules  of  the  N ational  Board.  If, 
however,  you  established  a new  school  there,  and  ap- 
pointed a Protestant  master  over  it,  I would  have 
a decided  objection  to  allowing  Catholic  boys  to  attend 
simply  because  they  could  not  be  protected  os  in  a 
National  School. 

9934.  Have  you  any  Protestant  boys  in  attendance 
at  your  National  School  at  present  1 — There  are  very 
few  just  now. 

9935.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Is  there  a 
National  School  under  Protestant  management  there! 
— Yes,  the  Protestant  clergyman  will  explain  that  to 
you.  It  is  a mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls  and 
presided  over  by  a mistress  only,  and  would  not  carry 
out  your  intentions,  whereas,  my  National  School 
would  fulfil  all  the  requirements,  I think,  while  under 
the  rules  of  the  National  Board  all  the  children  would 
Le  protected  from  any  interference  with  their  religion, 
so  that  you  could  have  both  Protestants  and  Catholics 
there,  if  wo  had  the  endowment  the  sphere  of  our 
operations  could  be  enlarged  very  considerably. 

9936.  What  has  become  of  the  class  of  pupils 
that  formerly  came  to  this  Ballyroan  School  1 — Mr. 
Lyon  could  explain  that  better  than  I can,  but  from 
time  to  time  the  population  fluctuates  in  places  like 
this.  Atone  time  there  are  boys,  and  at  another  time 
not  so  many,  besides  you  have  now  the  Mountrath 
School  where  the  pension  is  very  small,  and  for  a farmer 
to  drive  his  children  here  and  pay  £1  a quarter  ic 
would  be  as  well  for  him  to  send  them  to  Mount- 
rath  where  they  would  be  educated  and  boarded  for 
£‘25  a year.  That  of  course  is  as  regards  Catholic 
boys,  but  it  has  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  falling 
away  of  that  class — in  my  opinion. 

Lord  De  Veaci. — Is  tho  education  given  by  the 
Christian  Brothers  in  Maryborough  primary  or  inter- 
mediate 1 — Primary,  but  as  I said  they  prepare  and 
send  boys  up  for  the  Intermediate  examinations. 


But  all  the  schools  in  Maryborough  are  primary 
schools'! — Yes,  but  allow  me  to  repeat  that  th 
Christian  Brothers  prepare  boys  for  the  Intermediate 
examinations,  and  have  had  boy  s passed  for  the  last 
few  years.  Boys  are  taught  classics  there  and  sent 
forward  for  the  Intermediate  examinations,  so  that  iu 
that  sense  it  is  an  intermediate  school.  The  National 
schools  cannot  send  their  pupils  from  the  schools 
to  the  Intermediate  examinations,  which  I think  is  a 
great  loss  and  a decided  mistake.  j 

9937.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — They  may  send  in  their 
hoys  to  the  Intermediate  examinations,  but  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination  Board  will  not  pay  results  fees 
for  tho  boys  who  pass! — Yes,  and  the  same  holds 
good  with  the  South  Kensington  examinations.  It 
takes  time  to  prepare  pupils  for  these  examinations 
and  they  might  not  pass,  whereas,  the  teachers 
are  sure  of  tho  results  fees  in  any  case. 

Lord  De  Vcsci: — I understand  that  your  suggestion 
is  that  this  endowment,  which  is  for  an  intermediate 
school,  should  be  moved  to  Maryborough  to  assist  the 
schools  already  existing  there ! — Yes. 

9938.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Would  yon  be 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a separate  intermediate 
school  at  Maryborough! — I would  not  like  you  to 
suppose  that  if  a school  was  established  in  Maryborough 
under  a Protestant  teacher  I could  be  expected  to  1 
allow  Catholic  children  to  go  there  without  any  safe- 
guard. 

9939.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  if  the  new  : 
school  was  placed  under  a Protestant  teacher  with  the 
same  safeguards  as  are  now  applied  in  National  schools, 
would  yon  then  object  1 — I should  know  who  would 

he  the  teacher,  and  what  supervision  there  would  he. 

9940.  Assume  that  lie  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a mixed  board  of  governors! — Assuming 
that  he  would  lie  a Catholic  and  under  Government 
supervision  or  laws,  and  that  I would  have  some  power 
of  visiting,  I would  have  no  absolute  objection. 

9941.  The  school  at  Mountrath  which  you  spoke 
of  is  under  the  Patrician  Brothel's! — Yes. 

9942.  Do  they  educate  boys  for  all  professions  1— 
They  have  first,  under  their  care,  a primary  National 
school,  then  a boarding  school  whore  they  prepare  boys 
for  all  walks  of  life.  Then  they  have  a day  school, 
which  is  properly  called  an  intermediate  school,  where 
Protestants  and  Catholics  meet  under  the  monks, 
receiving  a general  English  and  classical  education. 

9943.  Tho  hoys  educated  there  go  into  all  pro- 
fessions!— Yos,  both  out  of  the  day  school  and  the 
boarding  school. 

9944.  It  is  not  intended  merely  to  bring  up  boys 
for  tho  Catholic  Church  1— -Not  exclusively. 

9945.  But  to  some  extent! — From  the  nature  of 
things,  being  under  the  monks  there,  a number  of 
hoys  go  from  that  to  tho  Catholic  colleges ; but  there 
is  no  restraint  put  upon  them — no  interference  of  any 
kind. 

9946;  How  far  is  tho  sohool  at  Mountrath  from 
Maryborough  1 — I think  the  Mountrath  school  is 
about  six  Irish  miles  from  Maryborough , and  seven 
from  here. 


Captain  J.  L.  Bland , j.p.,  examined. 


9947.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  Can  you  inform 
us  about  the  Protestant  schools  in  this  locality  7 — I 
will  give  you  such  information  as  I possess,  but  I must 
draw  largely  on  hearsay. 

■ 9948.  Oon  you  tell  us  wlrnt  the  Ballyroan  Protes- 
tant school  is! — It  is  a parochial  school,  entirely 
supported  by  private  subscriptions. 

9949.  It  is  not  under  the  National  Board  1— 
No. 

9950.  About  how  many  children  are  in  attendance ! 
. - -It  is  very  variable  according  to  the  season,  but  I 

believe  there  are  about  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  all 
ages. 


9951.  Is  the  school  under  a schoolmistress  ? — No, 
a schoolmaster  — and  there  is  also  a .sewing  class. 
Die  schoolmaster’s  sister-in-law  teaches  sewing. 

9952.  The  ordinary  instruction  is  given  by  the 
master  to  pupils  of  both  sexes  1 — Yes. 

9953.  Is  that  the  full  number  of  Protestant 
children  that  want  education  in  this  neighbourhood 
at  present! — There  are  a great  many  more  Protestan 
children ; it  is  a large  parish. 

9954.  "Where  do  they  got  their  education!  Bp 
to  a certain  age  they  get  it  at  this  school.  They  won 
go  to  the  National  Sohool. 
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9955.  It  is  under  Roman  Catholic  management? 
—Yes. 

9956.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  Protestant 
school  is  not  under  the  National  Board  ? — Because 
the  master  1ms  been  there  for  some  time,  and  lie  cannot 
pass  the  examination.  If  we  could  got  him  under 
the  National  Board  we  would  derive  a great  deal  of 
benefit.  But  I don’t  think  we  have  the  full  number 
of  children  either. 

9957.  As  to  this  Ballyroan  school,  can  you  give 
us  any  information  7 — I am  a tenant  on  the  Dooray 
estate  already  referred  to.  There  are  seven  tenants  ou  it. 

9958.  We  heard  something  about  its  being  a 
desert— is  that  so  ? — That  is  a mistake.  The  estate 
was  purchased  from  Mr.  Proston  in  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  by  the  late  Mr.  Wrafter,  who  raised 
the  rents,  with  the  resul  b that  some  of  the  tenants 
refused  to  pay,  and  were  evicted.  Three  of  the 
tenants  remained  on,  the  others  were  evicted,  Then 
the  Bank  of  Ireland,  who  had  advanced  a large  amount 
of  the  purchase-money,  foreclosed,  and  the  property 
enme  into  their  hands.  Later,  Mr.  Wrafter  died,  and 
recently  the  Bank  has  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  tenants  who  were  evicted,  and  has  allowed  them 
in  again  with  an  alternate  intention  of  their  purchas- 
ing under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

9959.  And  do  you  include  them  in  the  seven 
tenants  you  spoke  of? — Yes,  four  were  evicted  and 
are  now  back. 

9960.  Are  the  seven  tenants  all  Protestants  or 
Catholics  or  are  they  mixed? — There  are  two  Pro- 
testants and  five  Catholics. 

9961.  About  what  size  aro  tho  holdings? — Large 
holdings — the  smallest  is  over  30  acres. 

9962.  They  are  all  holdings  large  enough  to  have 
well-to-do  farmers  upon  them  who  would  want  good 
education  for  their  children  ? — Quite  so. 

9963.  What  distance  is  the  Dooray  estate  from 
this? — It  comes  up  quite  close. 

9964.  Are  there  any  others  of  tho  same  class 
about  this  district  who  would  want  a good  education 
for  their  sons  ? — I think  so. 

9965.  How  would  you,  being  one  of  the  tenants 
here  yourself,  propose  to  make  this  endowment  useful  ? 
—It  is  a hard  question  to  answer  without  doing  harm 
to  people. 

9966.  IIcv.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Do  yon  think  a 
classical  education  is  wanted,  or  could  the  endowment 
lie  better  applied  in  some  other  kind  of  education  ? — I 
could  not  say  that  a classical  education  is  wanted,  but  a 
higher  education.  I was  novor  a great  believer  in 
classics  for  the  middle  classes.  As  to  the  proposal  to 
teach  agriculture,  I don’t  think  that  would  do  much 
good. 

9967.  You  think  there  is  no  room  for  improvement 
in  that  direction  ? — I don  ’t  know  that,  but  theoretical 
kuowledge,  us  applied  to  agriculture,  has  seldom  been 
of  much  adviintsige  in  this  country. 

9968.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  yon  think  that 
tlia  children  of  the  middle  classes  should  not  work 
with  a view  to  advance  themselves  ?—  Certainly  they 
should — but  not  at  classics. 

9969.  If  a farmer  wanted  to  send  his  son  to  a pro- 
fession airely  olassics  would  be  necessary  ? — I would 
not  deprive  them  of  classics,  I only  mean  that  I do 
not  lay  the  great  stress  upon  a classical  education  that 
is  carried  on  in  England. 

9970.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  were  saying, 
Captain  Bland,  that  it  was  a difficult  thing  to  lay 
down  any  plan  for  utilising  this  endowment  without 
doing  harm,  I suppose  you  meant  to  the  present 
schoolmaster — and  you  must  remember  that  whatever 
rested  right  he  has  must  be  saved  or  compensated  for 
• —provided  that  were  done,  in  what  way  do  yon  think 
this  endowment,  worth  .£290  a year,  could,  be  best 
turned  to  advantage  ?— In  Ballyroan  ? 

9971.  In  Ballyroan,  to  commence  with  ? — I doubt 
rery  much  of  anything  being  done  Lore — it  i?  so  much 
out  of  the  way.  However,  I know  of  a school  just  as 
muck  out  of  the  wuy  that  1ms  prospered  marvellously 


■ a school  in  the  Diocese  of  Elphin,  under  my  brother- 
in-law,  Dean  Warburtom  That  was  only  a small 
school  and  a small  endowment,  bat  they  give  a classical 
education  there  now  for  a very  small  sum. 

9972.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon It  is  both  a 

boarding  and  a day  school  ?— Yes— they  have  over 
forty  boarders,  and  they  are  boarded  and  educated  ful- 
fil 5 a year  each. 

9973.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Supposing  you  were 
not  able  to  get  boarders  in  Ballyroan,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  a sufficient  supply  of  day  boys  to  make 
the  endowment  useful  here  ? — I would  be  in  favour  of 
having  it  nearer  a railway  station. 

9974.  Lord  Justice  Pitz  Gibbon. — And  what  is 
your  railway  station? — Well,  I go  to  either  Mary- 
borough or  Abbeyleix. 

9975.  Then  you  are  in  a position  to  give  us  an 
unbiased  opinion  between  Maryborough  and  Abbey- 
leix  ? — Well,  I don’t  see  if  this  endowment  were 
moved  to  Maryborough  how  the  Ballyroan  district 
would  benefit  by  it. 

9976.  Do  you  think  it  would  benefit  if  the  endow- 
ment were  transferred  to  Abbeyleix  ? — I think  so,  and 
tho  proof  of  that  is  that  farmers  send  their  sons  here 
from  a longer  distance  than  it  is  to  Abbeyleix. 

9977.  Some  Abbeyleix  boys  were  here  we  have 
heard  ? — Yes,  and  they  came  from  Tiiuakoe,  four  miles 
from  here. 

Mi-.  Lyon. — AjkI  from  Maryborough  too  we  have 
had  them. 

Uev.  Mr.  Phelan. — They  did  come  here  from  the 
vicinity  of  Maryborough.  If  a good  school  was 
established  there  it  would  benefit  the  Dooray  tenants. 

9978.  Rev.  Dr.  Moli.oy. — What  is  the  distance, 
Captain  Bland,  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  Dooray 
estate  from  Maryborough  ? — It  is  fully  five  miles. 

9979.  And  what  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
point  of  the  estate  from  Abbeyleix  ? — About  tvo-aud- 
a-lialf  miles—  about  half  way  just. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lalov. — I would  not  say  it  is  two-ancl  a- 
half  Irish  miles  from  the  Dooray  estate  to  Abbeyleix 
— it  is  only  about  two-anda-holf  English  miles  I 
think. 

Captain  Bland. — It  is  exactly  three  English  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Dooray  estate  to 
Abbeyleix  market  square. 

9980.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  from  Maryborough  ? 
— Leaving  my  gate  to  drive  to  Maryborough  it  takes 
me  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  and  I couut  it  between 
six-and-a-lialf  and  seven  miles.  The  Dooray  estate 
comes  about  a mile  nearer  Maryborough  than  my 
pliiee ; that  would  make  it  five-and-a-half  or  six  miles 
from  Maryborough. 

Rev.  Mr.  Phelan. — Just  two  fields  from  this  will 
take  us  on  the  Dooray . estate,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  nearest  point  of  it  is  five  miles  from  Mary- 
borough. 

Captain  Bland. — That  is  five  Irish  miles.  I may 
say  that  members  of  my  own  family  have  been 
educated  in  this  school,  my  brother  was  partly  educated 
here  and  entered  into  the  service,  and  my  sou  re- 
ceived some  education  here  and  is  at  Sandhurst 
now. 

9981.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbov. — Under  the  pre- 
sent master? — Yes. 

9982.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — These  examples  would 
indicate  the  advantage  of  having  a classical  school  in 
this  locality  ? — No,  I think  mathematics  count  more  at 
Sandhurst ; hut  if  removed  to  Abbeyleix  the  endow- 
ment could  still  be  availed  of. 

9983.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  all  events 
you  would  require  Latin  for  these  competitive  examina- 
tions— something  that  boys  could  not  well  get  in  an 
ordinary  National  school? — Yes,  but  modem  languages 
would  in  my  opinion  be  better  than  high  class  classical 
education. 

9984.  I find  in  one  of  the  reports  that  the  endow- 
ment includes  “ 48a.  1r.  34p.  (on  part  of  which  the 
school  stands;  close  to  the  village  of  Ballyroan  do 

a <j 


July  38, 1888. 

Captain  J.  L 
Bland,  J.r. 
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Captain  J.  L 
Blond,  I.F. 


yon  know  that  part  of  tlio  Charity  estate  ? — T don’t 
know. 

Mr.  Lyon. — Irish. acres.  There  arc  fourteen  Irish 
acres  set  to  a man  named  Delaney,  a man  named 
Glaxton  has  six  acres  more,  and  I have  six  acres. 
They  uiay  be  speaking  of  English  acres,  and  I am 
talking  of  Irish  acres. 

9988.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Captain  Bland,  -what 
do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  would  give  the  best 
prospect  of  utilising  this  endowment? — I think  if  it 
were  moved  to  Abbey leix  it  would  give  most  benefit 
to  the  district. 

99SC.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — By  applying  it 
to  a school  there  in  which  a better  education  would  be 
given  than  in  a National  school  ? — Yes. 

9987.  ’Could  you  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  how 
it  would  be  desirable  to  appoint  the  master  for  such  a 
school  ? — That  is  a very  difficult  question.  I under- 
stand that  he  must  be  a Protestant. 

9988.  So  the  founder  has  declared  1 — I should  say 
it  ought  to  be  a mixed  school  under  a Protestant 


9989.  Do  you  think  you  could  here,  as  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  create  some  board  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a master  and  management  of  the  school,  giving 
a voice  to  subscribers  and  parents  of  pupils? — I have 
not  thought  of  that,  but  it  might  be  done. 

9990.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  plan  to 
leave  the  nomination  in  the  hands  of  a gentleman  who 
only  sees  the  schoolmaster  when  he  appoints  liim  and 
tells  him  to  go  and  do  what  he  pleases? — Certainly 
not,  and  I think  that  a great  deal  of  the  failure  of  the 
school  has  arisen  from  that,  and  from  the  neglect  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  looking  after  it. 


9991.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  bave  a local  governing  body  to  Innl- 
after  the  endowment  ? — I think  so. 

9992.  Would  you  have  auy  objection  to  Catholics 
being  on  such  a governing  body?— I think  not- 
I think  tlio  intention  of  the  endowment  was  to  benefit 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  I don’t  believe  at 
the  time  the  endowment  was  created,  there  were  anv 
Protestants  on  the  estate. 

9993.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  Protestant  master,  or  would  you 
prefer  biking  the  best  man  you  could  get  whether  he 
was  a Protestant  or  a Catholic? — I would  be  for 
benefiting  the  district  for  which  the  endowment  was 
meant. 

9994.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  had  an  inter- 
mediate school  in  Abbeyleix  and  had  special  teachers 
engaged  there,  should  you  think  it  desirable  to  give 
the  benefit  of  these  teachers  to  the  National  school 
at  Ballyroan — suppose  a teacher  of  drawing,  say  for 
one  day  in  each  week? — I think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  idea. 

9995.  And  the  same  might  hold  good  for  other 
subjects  ? — Quite  so. 

9996.  Then  if  we  drew  up  such  a scheme,  we 
might  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  governing  body 
as  far  as  they  thought  it  desirable,  to  give  the  benefit 
of  their  special  teachers  to  Ballyroan,  from  time  to 
time  ? — Yes. 

9997.  And  in  that  way  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  that  would  partly  satisfy  the  claims  of  Bally- 
roan ? — Yes. 


Mr.  William 
Davidson. 


Mr.  William  Davidson  examined. 


9998.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  also 
one  of  the  tenants  on  the  Doorny  estate  ? — Yes. 

9999.  What  number  of  boys  are  there  on  that 
property  ? — Not  many  at  present,  but  before  long  per- 
haps there  might  bo  more. 

10000.  In  the  meantime  could  you  tell  us  how 
many  you.  have,  to  start  with — or  do  you  agree  with 
the  schoolmaster  that  there  are  none? — There  are 
some,  but  not  many  certainly. 

10001.  What  means  of  education  have  you  there 
now — this  school  is  empty? — There  is  the  National 
school  and  the  Church  school. 

10002.  Are  they  good  schools? — I believe  they  are 
very  fair  schools  of  their  class. 

10003.  But  they  give  nothing  except  an  elementary 
education  1 — That  is  all. 

10004.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  working  of 
the  Ballyroan  Endowed  school? — Yes,  I had  two  sons 
educated  here.  The  eldest  hoy  went  into  the  veteri- 
nary profession,  and  the  youngest  is  now  at  home 
with  me  learning  the  farming  business. 

10005.  What  class  of  education  did  they  get? — 
They  got  an  English  and  classical  education.  The 
youngest  boy  was  educated  altogether  hero,  hut  the 
other  was  at  another  school  for  a while. 

10006.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  . 
making  this  endowment  more  useful  to  the  neighbour- 
hood?—I think  it  should  be  more  sharply  looked 
after,  and  if  there  was  a good  school  here  I am  sure 
pupils  would  come  from  the  neighbourhood  to  follow 
up  the  education  they  get  in  the  Church  and  National 
schools. 

10007.  What  do  yon  call  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
All  about  here — the  district  about. 

10008.  Then  do  you  think  it  is  best  situated  where 
it  is?— I think  so.  The  tenants  have  been  passing- 
tlmmgb  bad  times,  but  there  is  a little  light  ahead, 
and  young  men  can  do  nothing  nowadays  without  a 
classical  education.  It  is  necessary  almost  for  any 
business. 

10009.  How  do  yon  account  for  the  fact  that  there 


has  been  no  attendance  at  the  school  for  over  a year 
and  a half? — The  thing  has  been  neglected  by  all 
parties.  There  lias  been  no  looking  after  or  supervision 
of  the  school,  and  it  has  goue  down  for  that  reason. 

10010.  Could  you  suggest  any  body  to  look  after  it 
properly  in  the  future  ? — I would  say  that  there  should 
be  a local  governing  body  appointed. 

10011.  How  would  you  set  about  forming  that 
body  ? — By  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
parents  of  pupils,  and  the  clergymen  and  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  likely  to  supply  pupils  in  thefiiturc. 

10012.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  use  in  an  attempt  to  teach  agriculture  ? 
— I don’t  think  it  would  do  any  good. 

10013.  Coming  here  from  Maryborough  we  saw  a 
great  many  weeds  in  the  fields,  would  it  not  be  an 
advantage  to  teach  the  people  that  the  weeds  absorb 
qualities  from  the  land  that  should  go  into  the  com  ? 
— They  know  very  well  how  to  pull  the  weeds  out, 
the  whole  thing  is  to  get  them  at  it. 

10014.  Professor  Dougherty.— Stave  farmers  an 
objection  to  sending  their  children  to  an  agricultural 
school  ? — Yes. 

10015.  On  what  is  that  founded  ? — Simply  because 
they  have  not  proved  of  any  advantage,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  managed  by  govern- 
ment in  the  past.  They  have  not  been  a success  in 
this  country. 

10016.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  that 
even  in  England  the  number  of  successful  agricultural 
institutions  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand? — I dare  say  they  might. 

10017.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— But  without  establish- 
ing an  agricultural  school,  might  not  a little  agri- 
cultural instruction  be  very  advantageous  in  an  agri- 
cultural district,  such  as  this  is  ? — Perhaps,  in  a small 
way — to  children  beginning,  it  would.  But  these 
schools  have  never  succeeded— they  never  paid,  and  in 
my  opinion  simply  because  they  were  not  worked  right. 

10018.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a great 
deal  to  be  taught  in  the  wav  of  chemistry  and  physical 
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science  that  would  be  found  of  use  to  agriculturists  ? 
__Yes,  and  that  would  be  most  useful.  I was  edu- 
cated in  that  myself,  and  found  practical  chemistry- 
most  useful  to  me  as  a farmer. 

10019-  If  things  of  that  sort  were  taught,  where 
would  there  be  the  best  chance  of  having  materials  to 
work  upon  in  the  shape  of  pupils — here  in  Abbcyleix 
or  ^ Maryborough  ? — Perhaps  in  one  of  the  towns, 
but  if  the  endowment  is  to  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  tenants  on  the  Dooray  estate,  I don’t  see  why  the 
school  should  not  be  kept  up  here.  I think  if  you 
had  a school  under  a good  master  and  efficient  assist- 
ants here,  to  teach  classics,  and  gave  a good  plain 
English,  with  a good  deal  of  chemistry  and  some 
agricultural  training,  it  would  prove  most  useful  to  the 
district  all  round. 

10020.  Rev  Dr.  Molloy. — But  Mr.  Lyon  has  told 
us  that  there  are  no  children  in  this  neighbourhood  to 
educate  in  such  a school  1 — There  have  been  dark 
times  passing  over  the  tenants,  but  things  are  looking 
brighter  now,  through  the  Land  Acts  and  the  Land 
Purchase  Act,  and  limners  might  want  more  educa- 
tion for  their  children  in  the  future. 

10021.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  speak  of 
dark  times  *•  passing  over,”  but  the  history  of  this 
school  has  been  all  darkness  for  the  202  years  it  has 
been  in  operation  1 — I don’t  know  whether  that  was 
the  fault  of  the  master  or  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
looked  after  him.  There  ought  to  have  been  some 
local  government  of  a sound  sort  to  look  after  the  school. 

10022.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  far  do  you  live 
from  Abbey leix  1 — I am  not  living  on  the  Dooray 
estate  at  present,  hut  on  another  farm  that  I have. 

10023.  How  fur  is  your  house  on  the  Dooray  estate 
from  Abbeyleix  ? — Three  miles. 

10024.  If  this  school  had  been  at  Abbeyleix  when 
your  sons  were  growing  up,  would  you  have  sent 
them  there  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  Atkinson.  — May  I ask  Mr.  Davidson 
how  far  was  Esker,  where  he  resided  when  his  boys 
were  growing  up,  from  Ballyroan  where  he  sent  them 
to  school? — About  three  miles  further  than  this — 
nearly  four  miles. 

Lord  Da  VescL — About  how  far  would  your  house 
or  the  Dooray  estate  be  from  Maryborough  ? — Over 
five  but  not  six  miles. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — You  are  one  of  the  tenants  on  the 
Dooray  estate,  but  you  don’t  reside  there  l — Not  at 
present,  but  my  youngest  boy  will  go  to  live  there  in 
a short  time  I expect. 

10025.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  seems  clear 
that  on  tlris  Dooray  estate,  of  which  wo  have  heard  so 
much,  there  are  only  seven  families,  and  one  could 
not  keep  up  a school  for  that  number  only.  At  the 
same  time  we  ought  not  to  change  it  so  that  they 
would  lose  all  benefit  from  the  endowment,  if  it  be 
possible  to  remove  it  to  a place  near  enough  for  them 
and  which  would  present  other  advantages  as  well. 

Mr.  A tkinson. — I believe  there  are  no  children  on 
the  Dooray  estate  ready  for  education  just  now?— 
Yes,  Mis.  Kelly  has  two  children. 

Captain  Bland. — And  James  Kinsella  has  a large 
family  of  over  ten  children  ? — Yes ; they  were  living  at 
Abbeyleix,  hut  have  come  back  to  their  farm  on  the 
Dooray  estate  recently. 

You  have  a son  married,  Mr.  Davidson,  and  he  has 
children? — Yes. 

Then  the  other  son  might  many,  and  reside  at 
Dooray  1 — Yes.  It  is  my  intention  either  that  he  or  I 
should  go  to  live  there. 

And  if  he  had  children,  would  you  consider  it  too 
far  to  send  them  to  school  in  Maryborough?— Yes — 
too  far  to  Maryborough. 

But  not  to  Abbeyleix  ? — Well,  I would  prefer 
sending  them  here. 


viscount  De  Vesci,  d.l.,  examined. 


10026.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe,  Lord 
De  Vesci,  you  have  been  talcing  an  interest  in  this 
Ballyroan  school? — Yes,  but  J hacl  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  management  of  the  school  until  to-day. 

10027.  How  near  does  your  own  property  come  to 
Ballyroan  1 — Within  a mile. 

10028.  Abbeyleix  is  your  headquarters  ?— Yes. 

10029.  Would  you  kindly  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  opinion  as  to  how  this  endowment  could  be  made 
more  useful  ?— Spooking  in  a selfish  interest,  I Bhould 
like  to  see  it  moved  to  Abbeyleix.  I believe,  from 
what  has  been  stated  by  the  previous  witnesses,  that 
would  he  equally  convenient  to  the  tenants  on  the 
Dooray  estate,  and  Abbeyleix,  being  a railway  station 
and  a place  where  a good  many  markets  and  fairs  are 
held,  with  a good  many  villages  all  round,  there  would 
be  abundant  materials  to  work  upon  there. 

10030.  You  have  a population  of  about  1,100  in 
Abbeyleix  itself  ?— Yes,  in  the  village. 

‘ 10031.  What  villages  are  there  about  it  ? — Ballina- 
kill,  Ballacolla,  and  Durrow,  which  is  a good-sued 
village,  and  is  four  English  miles  distant. 

10032.  I3  that  at  the  opposite  side  of  Abbeyleix 
from  this? — Yes,  at  the  edge  of  the  county  Kilkenny. 
There  are  other  villages  as  well,  indeed  Abbeyleix  is 
the  centre  of  a fairly  populous  district. 

10033.  Is  there  no  intermediate  school  in  that 
district? — Not  one  at  present. 

10034.  If  this  school  was  moved  into  Abbeyleix 
wliat  number  of  pupils  requiring  a classical  education 
could  he  hoped  for?-— I have  not  formed  an  opinion 
M the  actual  numbers,  but  there  arc  a good  many 
shopkeepers  in  the  town  of  Abbeyleix,  and  gentlemen 
living  around — not  farmers  strictly  speaking. 

10035.  And  where  do  they  send  their  sons  for  edu- 
cation now  ? — All  that  I know  Ifave  beon  educated  at 
home,,  but  they  must  send  them  away,  naturally,  to 
boarding  schools. 


10036.  What  premises  in  Abbeyleix  could  be  made 
available  for  a school  of  the  kind  ? — There  are  pre- 
mises which  could  be  made  available  for  tlie  purposes 
now  at  very  little  expense.  There  is  a lai'ge  building 
known  as  the  assembly  rooms,  that  I have  to  a certain 
extent  the  control  over,  and  that  would  not  require 
much  alteration  to  make  it  available.  It  is  used  at 
present,  part  by  tho  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, part  as  an  office  for  die  savings  bonk,  and  the 
large  room  for  publio  meetings ; but,  even  if  that  ac- 
commodation was  not  available  there  are  other  places 
where  a school  could  be  built. 

10037.  Who  should  be  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  such  a school  ? — You  might  form  a govern- 
ing body  on  the  same  lines  as  you  have  proposed  in 
the  case  of  the  Royal  schools. 

10038.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Those  are  purely  deno- 
minational bodies — should  you  think  it  desirable  to 
have  a purely  denominational  body  governing  such  a 
school  as  you  have  been  speaking  of? — No.  I should 
wish  to  see  this  school  a mixed  school. 

10039.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  there  a fair  pros- 
pect of  continuing  it  as  a mixed  school  ? — I would 
not  say  confidently,  but  I believe  there  is  a very  fair 
prospect  of  success  in  that  direction  if  it  were  removed 
to  Abbeyleix.  When  the.  school  was  founded  here, 
in  1686,  Ballyroan  was  a flourishing  little  town  on 
the  main  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  while  now  it  is 
a perfectly  out  of  the  way  place.  The  village  has 
fallen  into  decay,  and  is  rapidly  diminishing,  wliile 
since  the  inquiry  held  in  1859,  Abbeyleix  has  increased 
in  prosperity,  a branch  railway  has  been  made  to  it, 
and  it  is  now  a very  flourishing  little  town. 

10040.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Could  you  form  any 
idea,  supposing  such  a school  were  established  in 
Abbeyleix,  what  the  attendance  would  be  ? — I have 
answered  that  already.  1 could  not  put  a figure  on 
the  probable  attendance,  but  there  are  a very  large 
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jftiy  as.  1888.  number  of  -well-to-do  farmers  living  in  the  district 
ViartiiiuToe  wnmil  Abbeyleix  taking  a radius  of  five  English 
V esci,  n. l.  miles. 

10041.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Father  Lalor 
did  not  appear  to  anticipate  any  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  pupils  of  both  denominations  for  such 
a day  school?— I would  not  like  to  sjieak  confidently 
about  that,  but  I hope  not. 

10042.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  the  endowment  were 
removed  into  Abbeyleix,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
suggestion  to  send  teachers  from  Abbeyleix  to  the 
National  school  at  Ballyroan,  to  give  instruction  in 
such  subjects  as  might  he  suitable  to  the  boys  there, 
as  a sort  of  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  about 
Ballyroan — for  instance,  drasving  ? -Assuming  that  an 
intermediate  school  wete  established  in  Abbeyleix,  that 
the  teachers  should  go  from  that  and  give  instruction, 
I think  would  be  an  admirable  thing. 

10043.  Teachers,  say  in  drawing,  physical  science, 
chemistry,  and  soforth,  whose  time  would  not  be 
wholly  occupied  in  Abbeyleix,  could  come  out  here 
one  day  in  the  week  and  give  instruction  in  these 
subjects  to  the  boys  at  the  National  schools  ? — 1 think 
it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  if  carried  out.  No 
doubt  Abbeyleix  would  be  a good  centre  for  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  instruction. 

10044.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  hare  a 
good  deal  of  money  here,  and  it  is  a substantial 
endowment.  Some  successful  schools  that  have  come 
under  our  notice  have  only  £100  a year,  and  you  have 
£300  a year  ? — Yes,  and  the  people  about  Abbey- 
leix are  pretty  well  off. 

10045.  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposition  to 
move  tbe  endowment  to  Maryborough  and  not  to 
Abbeyleix  1 — Naturally  I am  interested  in  Abbeyleix, 
but  independent  of  that  I think  it  is  really  more 
central  than  Maryborough.  Though  Maryborough  is 
the  county  town  you  can  reach  more  villages  from 
Abboylelx,  besides  which  there  is  the  fact  of  this 
school  at  Mountrath,  and  if  I mistake  not,  there  is 
another  intermediate  school,  a private  school,  at 
Portarlington. 

1004G.  What  is  the  distance  from  Abbeyleix  to 
Portarlington  1 — It  is  the  next  railway  station  to 
Maryborough.  It  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from 
Abbeyleix. 

10047.  What  is  the  distance  of  Rnthdownoy  1 — 
Eight  or  ten  miles  from  Abbeyleix,  but  in  a different 
direction. 

10048.  Rev.  Dr.  Moi.r,ov. — As  regards  the  govern- 
ing body,  what  number  should  you  think  convenient  ? 
— I have  no  expoi-ience  of  that,  but  I think  the  smaller 
the  body  the  move  chance  there  is  of  its  doing  good 
work. 

10049.  You  would  not  suggest  that  it  should  be 
smaller  than  five  ? — No,  hut  1 confess  that  whatever 
is  suggested  as  to  a local  governing  body,  I should  like 
to  see  better  control  from  Dublin.  There  is  no  control 
at  all  all  present. 

10050.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  wo  are  bound 
to  make  provision  that  the  school  shall  be  inspected 
by  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  is  to  report  to  His  Excellency  ? — That,  ever  and 
above  the  local  governors,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

10051.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  are  the  owner  of 
a very  extensive  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
take  an  interest  in  education,  so  that  it  is  natural  that 
you  should  be  a member  of  the  governing  body ; what 
would  you  say  to  the  parish  priest  and  the  Protestant 
rector  being  also  appointed  1 — 1 should  say  bo. 

10052.  As  the  endowment  was  intended,  more  or 
less,  for  the  estate  of  Dooray,  Bhould  you  think  it 
desirable  to  give  the  tenants  on  that  property  the 
right  of  nominating  one  member  ? — I would  not  speak 
positively  as  to  that — it  is  a small  body,  five — and  the 
question  is  whether  the  tenants  on  the  Mountrath 
estate  ought  not,  to  get  Borne  voice  in  the  matter. 

Very  Rev.  A.  Phelan.  — There  is  a school  at 


Kilbucken  for  the  Cappaloughlin  tenants.  There  isa 
house  with  four  acres  of  land*  and  a sum  of  £40  * 
year  is  allowed  to  the  teacher.  There  was  a hitch  at 
one  time  about  the  matter,  but  they  have  placed  the 
school  under  the  National  Board;  and  it  is  now 
working  most  satisfactorily.  Tbe  tenants  who  support 
that  school  live  on  tbe  Cappidoughlin  estate,  from 
which  the  money  is  drawn  for  this  Ballyroan  endow- 
ment. 

10053.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes— -that 

amount  is  paid  out  of  tbe  rents,  just  as  a landlord 
would  pay  it,  to  support  a school  there,  although 
there  is  nothing  authorizing  it  in  the  will. 

10054.  Very  Rev.  A.  Phelan. — And  the  Dooray 
estate  is  not  mentioned  in  the  will  either. 

10055.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— No,  and  Alder 
man  I’reston  fixod  his  schools  in  Navan,  Ballyroan, 
and  Dublin,  and  said  nothing  about  Cappaloughlin. 

10055.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — Is  there  any  other 
suggestion  you  would  like  to  make,  Lord  De  Vesri 

about  the  constitution  of  tbe  governing  body  1 No,  I 

have  not  had  experience  of  the  matter,  and  would 
not  like  to  speak  positively.  But,  looking  to  the 
future,  in  the  event  of  any  form  of  local  government 
in  the  shape  of  county  boards,  I would  not  approve  of 
these  having  conti-ol  over  such  endowments. 

10057.  But  your  idea  is  to  have  a mixed  school 
attended  by  pupils  of  each  denomination  ? — Yes. 

10058.  And  subject  to  the  control  of  a board  of 
local  governors,  on  which  the  diflei'ent  denominations 
would  be  represented ; but  suppose  such  a school 
turned  out  after  some  years  to  be  a failure,  how  then 
do  you  think  the  endowment  could  be  best  used  1— I 
cannot  give  you  any  information  as  to  that ; I am  so 
sanguine  that  the  school  would  bo  used,  if  only 
once  established  in  Abbeyleix,  tlmt  I have  not  thought 
of  how  the  endowment  might  be  utilized  otherwise. 

1005D.  I had  it  in  my  mind  that  it  might  be  left 
open  to  the  governing  body,  in  such  an  event,  to  use 
the  endowment  to  assist  the  schools  in  the  neighbour, 
liood  that  were  already  prosperous — that  is  if  they 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  an  independent  school  ? 
— It  might  be  done  in  that  way ; but  I would  like 
to  see  a good  attempt  mode  first  to  resuscitate  the 
school  in  Abbeyleix.  I believe  the  late  Mr.  Loftus 
Bland,  the  father  of  Captain  Bland,  gave  evidence  in 
1858  in  favour  of  moving  the  school  to  Abbeyleix. 

100GO.  "Captain  Bland. — I don’t  know  whether  he 
was  in  favour  of  Maryborough  or  Abbeyleix,  but  he 
certainly  was  in  favour  of  moving  it  from  Ballyroan. 

1 0001.  Lord  De  Venn. — I may  say  that  I should  be 
in  favour  of  having  a school  both  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  I would  strougly  press  the  advisability  of  teach- 
ing drawing. 

10062.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  yon  would  have 
no  objection  to  our  putting  in  sewing  for  the  girls 
and  dressmaking? — Certainly  not. 

10063.  And  in  that  case  you  might  send  out  your 
teacher  of  sewing  and  dressmaking  to  the  girls  at 
Ballyroan? — Yes,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  for 
tbe  Ballyroan  primary  schools  might  easily  be  done 
for  other  similar  schools  in  tbe  district;  thus  the 
intermediate  school  might  be  made  a centre  for  the 
dissemination  of  special  education  to  all  the  primary 
schools  about. 

100'64.  Then  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  education 
to  be  given  at  the  intermediate  school  itself  ? — I should 
be  disposed  to  leave  that  very  much  to  the  local 
authorities  to  determine  from  time  to  time,  according 
as  they  would  find  the  circumstances  of  the  period,  or 
the  wants  of  the  people  required.  The  provision 
which  has  been  inserted  in  the  draft  scheme  for  the 
future  management  of  the  Royal  Schools  would  apply 
very  well  in  that  regard  here. 

1 0065.  Here  there  ought  to  be  a discretion  to  under- 
take technical  or  industrial  education,  whereas  we 
dealt  with  the  Royal  Schools  os  grammar  schools  pure 
and  simple? — That  could  he  provided  for  also.  I 
might  he  allowed  to  mention  that  in  the  event  of  the 
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endowment  being  removed  to  Abbey leix,  and  n mixed 
school  established  there  of  the  class  I have  indicated, 
I am  empowered  to  say  that  there  is  a substantial  sum 

of  money five  hundred  odd  pounds — that  could  be 

applied  in  aid  of  the  endowment,  but  it  should  be 
used  purely  in  aid  of  the  Protestants.  The  sum  I 
speak  of  is  the  balance  of  an  old  Protestant  Benefit 
Society  fund,  and  therefore  the  trustees,  of  whom  I 
am  one,  feel  that  it  should  be  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  Protestants  only. 

10066.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  would  you 
propose  to  employ  it  1 — That  would  bo  a matter  for 
future  consideration. 

10067.  Would  it  be  useful  for  founding  exhibitions 
for  instance  ? —That  was  one  of  the  things  in  my  mind, 
hut  it  might  bo  used  in  other  ways  as  well. 

10068.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Wus  this  fund  ever 
used  for  educational  purposes'? — I should  say  not, 
but  I believe  the  trustees  have  power  to  deal  -with  it 
in  this  nuvnner. 

100G0.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  think  an 
exhibition,  large  i-uough  to  cover  the  school  fees  would 
be  a sufficient  inducement  to  a parent  to  allow  his 
child  to  remain  at  the  school  after  he  might  have 
thought  of  removing  him  to  some  employment? — I 
could  not  say  but  it  should  be  an  inducement,  no 
doubt. 

10070.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  a school  were 
established  in  Abbeyleix,  the  trustees  of  that  fund 
might  make  it  a provision  for  assisting  the  most 
promising  boys  to  go  into  a university  ? — Y es — that  I 
also  thought  of — to  give  awards  to  boys  proceeding 
from  the  school  to  the  university. 

10071.  I don’t  see  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
such  a fund  in  the  scheme  to  be  settled  by  the  Com- 
mission?— No,  but  I thought  I should  state  the  fact 
that  the  trustees  of  that  fund  have  sufficient  power  to 
dedicate  it  to  this  particular  use,  and  that,  as  I am 
informed,  they  will  do  so  in  die  event  of  a school  l»uig 
established  in  Abbeyleix.  And  it  would  be  for  the 


benefit  of  Protestants  of  all  denominations,  and  for  the  July  ss.  isss. 

district  comprised  in  the  parish  of  Abbeyleix,  which  

metades  Mlymm.  .1. 

10072.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  what  form 
is  this  money  at  present  ? — I am  not  sure  whether  it 
is  in  the  Savings  Bank,  but  the  trustees  have  full 
power- over  it,  and  they  think  it  would  bo  best  applied 
in  the  interests  of  education. 

10073.  Your  better  course  might  be  to  wait  until 
our  draft  scheme  is  prepared,  and  if  it  docs  what  yon 
■wish,  yon  might  give  the  assent  in  writing  requi red 
by  our  Act,  and  have  your  fund  included  in  the 
scheme  with  a provision  that  it  shall  be  applied  as 
you  wish? — Yes,  but  this  being  a Protestant  fund, 
we  must  ensure  that  it  will  be  used,  in  connexion 
with  a mixed  school,  for  the  benefit  of  Protestants  only. 

10074.  Do  you  think  it  impossible  to  make  this  a 
prosperous  school  in  Ballyroan  itself? — I think  it  is 
impossible,  and  I believe,  moreover,  from  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  here  to-day,  that  the  tenants  on 
the  Door&y  estate  would  get  full  benefit  if  the  school 
were  removed  to  Abbeyleix.  It  is  not  too  far  for 
them  to  send  their  children.  Two  families  that  I 
know  sent  their  children  from  Abbeyleix  here  about 
three  years  ago. 

10075.  Mi-.  Atkinson. — Your  lordship  mentioned 
Durrow  as  a locality  likely  to  benefit  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a school  in  Abbeyleix — are  yon  aware 
that  Durrow  has  the  light  to  send  pupils  free  to  the 
foundation  of  Pocock  School  at  Kilkenny? — I did 
not  know  that. 

10076.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon That  is  by  com- 

petition 1 

10077.  Mr.  Atkinson. — Yes,  from  the  local  school 
at  home. 

10078.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — Any  school  in 
the  country  can  compete  also.  The  competition  is  ^ 

not  limited  to  any  one  school,  but  in  practice  it  has 
been  found  that  only  certain  schools  have  the  knack 
of  educating  their  hoys  so  as  to  succeed. 


Bev.  Edmund  L.  Eves,  M.A.,  examined. 


10079.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the 
Rector  of  Maryborough  ? — Yes. 

10080.  And  you  have  got  a memorial  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Maryborough  1 — I have. 

Kindly  read  it  ? 

(Reading). — “To  the  Educational  Endowment  Com- 
missioners  Gentlemen,  In  endeavouring  to  set  before 

you  the  claims  of  Maryborough,  as  affordiug  the  most 
suitable  site  for  wbat  is  now  known  as  tbu  Bully- 
roaa  Endowed  School,  we  desire  respectfully  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  following  facts : — The  town,  is  near 
the  preseut  school,  aud  the  estates  from  which  the 
endowment  is  obtained.  Maryborough  Is,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  most  populous  town  in  the  Queen's  County, 
and  of  late  years  has  much  improved.  While,  as  the 
county  town,  in  addition  to  the  general  inhabitants  to 
he  found  in  all  large  towns,  not  easily  described,  except 
by  naming  individuals,  we  have  a large  number 
of  gentlemen,  who,  from  their  official  position,  or  their 
profession,  are  obliged  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  to  whom  the  establishment  of  such  a school  would 
be  a matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  Such  are, — 
the  Officers  of  the  Permanent  Staff,  Fourth  Battalion 
Leinster  Regiment,  the  County  and  District  Inspuc- 
ton,  R.LC.,  the  Governor,  H.  hi.  Convict  Prison,  the 
Resident  Physician,  District  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Medical 
Officers  and  Secretary  of  Queen's  County  Infirmary,  the 
Officers  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  a number  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Courts  of  Potty  Sessions,  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  Assizes,  all  of  which  are  held  in  this  town. 
Maryborough  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  important 
Nations  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway, 
an^  '8  a junction  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  Waterford 
and  Central  Ireland  Railway,  which  now  runs  to  Mount- 
jneuick,  thus  bringing  it  into  direct  communication  with  all 
tue  important  adjoining  towns.  While  thus  desiring  to 
bnng  under  jour  notice  the  special  advantages  of  Mary- 


borough as  a position  for  the  establishment  of  a good  school,  Rev.  Edmuud 
we  by  no  means  wish  to  lay  claim  to  the  endowment  for  L.  Eves,  m.a. 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  residents  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ; on  the  contrary  we  urge  this  petition 
amongst  other  grounds,  on  this,  that  Man- borough  affords 
a site  which  will  ennblc  the  inhabitants  of  a larger  area  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  offered  by  the  school,  than 
any  other  position  in  the  vieinity  of  the  present  school ; 
anti,  in  furtherance  of  this  object  we  would  suggest  that  a 
certain  number  of  scholarship's,  offering  free  or  partially  free 
education  be  established,  to  be  competed  for  at  examinations, 
open  to  all  boys  resident  in  the  Queen’s  County,  and.  to 
obviate  all  danger  of  an  undue  preponderance  of  local  in- 
fluence in  the  management  of  the  school,  we  suggest  that 
the  Governing  Body  be  chosen  by  the  Diocesan  Council  of 
Leighlin.” 

Then  follow  the  signatures  of  twenty-six  of  Borne  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Maryborough— 
gentlemen,  professional  men  and  men  of  business. 

10081.  What  school  have  you  in  Maryborough  at 
present?— Only  one,  that  I am  connected  with,  a 
National  school  under  my  management. 

10082.  What  number  of  children  are  attending  it? 

-—We  have  an  average  attendance  of  a little  over  forty, 
and  between  sixty  and  seventy  on  the  roll 

10083.  Is  it  a mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls? — 

Yes,  under  a schoolmistress. 

10084.  Of  what  class  is  she? — Second  Class. 

10085.  How  many  of  her  pupils  are  in  the  Fifth 
or  Sixth  Class? — We  have  not  very  many  in  the 
Sixth  Class.  There  are  two  other  schools  taught  by 
Protestants  in  the  town  of  Maryborough.  I believe 
that  the  best  education  is  given  in  the  National 
school,  where  the  teacher  is  of  the  highest  qualifica- 
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tions,  but  the  other  schools  are  of  a higher  character 
perhaps,  their  fees  are  higher,  and  a great  number 
send  their  children  there  who  object  to  the  National 
school. 

10086.  Are  those  purely  private  schools?  — Yes, 
one  of  them,  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  body 
has  a small  endowment  from  that  body,  but  it  is  a 
private  school. 

10087.  What  is  the  other? — It  is  kept  by  two  very 
respectable  young  ladies. 

10088.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  they  go  to  your 
church  1 — Well,  they  sing  in  the  choir  and  go  to  the 
Methodist  Chapel  also — they  are  not  exactly  Church 
people. 

10089.  Lord  Justice  FjtzGibbon. — How  large  arc 
these  schools? — Both  the  others  would  bo  about  equal 
to  mine. 

10090.  Where  do  boys  who  want  to  prepare  for 
professions  get  their  education  now  ? — In  one  or  other 
of  these  schools,  we  have  no  intermediate  school,  and 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  available  for  Protestants  in 
Maryborough,  is  my  National  school. 

10091.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  is  the  distance 
from  Maryborough  to  Abboyleix? — Seven  miles,  I 
think. 

10092.  Lord  Justice  FirzGiBBON. — That  is  by  rail, 

I suppose  ? — The  distance  by  road  and  rail  is  veiy 
much  the  same,  I tliiuk;  but,  I only  approximate 
when  I say  seven  miles. 

10093.  Is  there  any  chance  of  children  going  to 
school — back  and  forward  by  rail  ? — If  established  in 
Maryborough  there  would  bo  a chance  of  children 
coining  from  Abboyleix  and  Mountinellick,  I think,  to 
us. 

10094.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  propose  to 
utilise  any  part  of  the  endowment  in  connexion  with 
your  National  school,  as  Father  Phelan  urged  should 
be  done  in  the  case  of  his  schools  ? — I am  opposed  to 
that,  because  this  endowment,  as  I take  it,  was  in- 
tended for  an  intermediate  school,  aud  it  would  be 
wrong  to  apply  it  to  a primary  school  like  a National 
school. 

101)95.  You  would  like  to  see  this  endowment  re- 
tained for  an  intermediate  school  ? — Certainly,  for  that 
purpose  only. 

10096.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that  school  being 
placed  under  a mixed  governing  body  ? — No,  none. 

10097.  Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  governing  body  should  be  chosen  by  the 
diocesan  council  of  Leiglilin? — Well,  up  to  this  the 
governing  body  lias  been  Protestant,  aud  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  samo  state  of  things  was  to  continue 
that  is  the  arrangement  we  would  suggest,  and  what 
I would  like ; but  you  ask  have  I an  objection  to  tlie 
.school  being  placed  under  a mixed  governing  body,  to 
which  I reply  that  I have  not,  provided  always  that 
the  interests  of  the  Protestants  were  secured. 

10098,  Would  you  like  to  see  the  Methodists  having 
a representation  on  die  governing  body? — Well,  I would 

rather  say Up  to  this  it  has  been  a Church 

school,  or  at  all  events  under  a Church  master,  and 
Church  patrons. 

10099.  Is  there  a large  Methodist  body  in  Mary- 
borough ? — Not  numerous,  but  they  are  very  active. 

10100.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  have  built 
a very  handsome  new  cburch  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town  from  the  railway  station  1 — Yes.  That  shows 
that  their  influence  is  considerable,  but  they  are  not 
numerous. 

10101.  Is  there  any  other  Protestant  church,  ex- 
cept your  own  and  that,  in  Maryborough  ? — No  other. 

10102.  No  Presbyterian  church  ? — No,  notsince  the 
last  7 or  8 years.  There  was  not  a sufficient  congre- 
gation. 

10103.  Where  is  the  nearest  Presbyterian  church  ? 
— At  Mountmellick. 

10104.  Professor  Dougherty. — There  is  a Presby- 
terian cburch  at  Ballacolla  also  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 


Presbyterian  congregation  there,  but  that  is  nearer  I 
Abbeyleix.  As  to  having  this  attached  to  a National 
school,  I can  answer,  with  great  confidence,  after  an 
experience  of  thirteen  years  in  Maryborough,  that 
boys  in  any  position  of  life  Giat  would  render  it  desir  1 
able  they  should  have  a higher  education,  would  not  j 
go  to  a National  school. 

10105.  Lord  Justice  FjtzGibbon. — They  experi- 
enced the  same  difficulty  at  the  Holy  wood  schools  near 
Belfast,  but  they  have  got  over  it.  There  they  have  a 
lower  school  in  connexion  with  tlio  National  school 
and  they  promo  te  boys  by  competition  from  the  National 
school  in  the  upper  school,  and  now  they  have  got  all 
classes  together.  When  we  inquired  how  they  got 
lid  of  their  difficulty,  we  wore  informed  that  it  was  i 
by  the  appointment  of  a thoroughly  efficient  master— 
don’t  you  think  the  same  might  bo  done  in  Mary- 
borough ? — I don’t  know ; but  I would  have  this school 
maintained  as  an  intermediate  school,  and,  as  it  lias 
always  been,  under  Church  control. 

10106.  Rev.  Dr.  Moli.OY. — What  is  the  Church 
control  under  which  it  always  was  ? — It  has  always 
been  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Church. 

10107.  It  has  been  under  very  little  control,  appar- 
ently, at  the  hands  of  anybody  1— The  head  master  was 
always  a Protestant. 

Mi1.  Lyon. — I must  say,  though,  that  I had  more 
Roman  Catholics  attending  the  school  than  Pro- 
testants. 

The  Witness. — And  I would  have  no  objection  that 
Roman  Catholics  should  still  be  received  and  protected 
by  a conscience  clause  such  as  is  used  in  the  case  of 
National  schools. 

10108.  Rev.  Dr.  Moluoy. — If  there  was  an  inter- 
mediate school  established  in  Abbeyleix,  the  boys  re- 
ferred to  in  the  memorial  you  rend  could  more  easily 
go  to  tlio  school  there  than  to  the  schools  they  are  at- 
tending at  present? — Certainly. 

10109.  Therefore  their  position  would  be  improved? 
— Some  of  them  would  avail  of  it  and  go  there,  no 
doubt,  but  I doubt  if  all  or  even  the  larger  number 
would.  Our  population  in  Maryborough  is  close  on 
3,000,  and  wo  have  a largo  number  of  the  class  for 
whom  such  a school  would  be'  desirable,  because  of  its 
being  the  county  town. 

10110.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Dp  you  know  the 
Protestant  population  of  Maryborough? — I cannot 
tell  you ; it  would  only  be  an  approximation.  But 
I have  a congregation  in  the  mornings,  averaging  240 
or  250. 

10111.  What  Is  the  nearest  parish  church  to 
yours — at  this  side  there  is  none  between  you  and 
Abbeyleix  ?— None.  The  parishes  are  very  large, 
and  I have  two  churches  in  my  parish  — a smaller  one 
at  the  Rock  of  Dunamace. 

10112.  Captain  Bland. — Portarlington  was  once  a 
large  centre  of  education,  was  it  not  ?— -It  was,  at  one 
time. 

10113.  And  is  it  now?— I believe  not. 

10114.  How  many  large  intermediate  schools  were 
there  flourishing  in  Portarlington  formerly?— Only 
two  to  my  knowledge — Dr.  Wall's  school,  and  a small 
school  giving  a good  class  of  education  kept  by  Mr. 
Dunne.  t 

10115.  And  Mr.  Arthur’s  ? — Yes. 

10116.  flow  far  is  Maryborough  from  Portarlington 
by  train? — Ten  miles,  I believe. 

10117.  How  many  minutes  by  train?— I think 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes.  . 

10118.  And'  the  fare  is  how  rauoh?— I thmk, 
second  class  2s.  Gd.  . , 

10119.  Then  why  if  there  is  such  a necessity  lor 
a superior  school  in  Maryborough,  didn’t  they  go 
there  ?— My  own  idea  is  that  if  a boy  has  to  go  ten 
miles  by  train  to  school  and  ten  miles  back  every 
day,  it  would  be  cheaper  and  better  to  senct  him  to  a 
boarding  school.  Remember  too  that  the  trains  clou 
always  suit  the  school  hours. 
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Verv  Rev.  A.  Phelan. — Ami  tlia  station  at 
Portarlington  is  fully  a mile  from  the  school.  The 
railway  fares,  the  walking,  and  everything  would  make 
it  impossible. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — And  might  1 ask  Mr.  Eves 


whether  he  has  any  idea  of  the  expense  of  sending  July  28,  ms. 
boys  to  Portarlington  1 Rrv  ^7^nrd 

The  Witness. — I know  that  they  were  not  cheap.  L.  Evea,  ma. 
I would  say  £50  or  £G0  a year. 


Dr.  David  Jacob , J.P.,  examined. 


10120.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — Have  you  any 
information  to  give  ns  as  regards  the  educational 
wants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Maryborough  1 — I 
have  conferred  with  some  of  my  neighbours  on  this 
subject,  and  this  morning — depending  upon  my  own 
memory,  and  confined  to  Prntestiuit  sources,  leaving 
it  to  others  to  supply  similar  figures  for  tho  Roman 
Catholics  and  other  denominations,  I jotted  down 
roughly  up  to  the  number  of  thirty-niuo  hoys  who 
are  either  elsewhere  being  educated  or  who  are  on 
the  spot  without  that  education  which  their  parents 
would  desire. 

10121.  Do  yon  include  both  boys  and  girls? — Boys 
only.  And  since  1 came  into  this  room  my  crude 
list  was  handed  to  a gentleman  who  supplemented  it 
by  seventeen  others.  I took  my  list  from  those  who 
might  be  classed  ns  in  a higher  sooial  position  in 
Maryborough — I mean  from  the  professional,  official, 
and  commercial  classes,  and  I did  not  enter  into  the 
better  farming  class.  But  the  total  of  that  is  thirty- 
nine  now  plus  seventeen. 

10122.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — And  where  are  they 
getting  them  education  at  present  ? — Many  at  distant 
places— in  England  and  Ireland,  north  and  south — 
and  a few  from  visiting  teachers  at  Maryborough 

10123.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Who  are  the 
visiting  teachers  in  Maryborough  at  present? — I could 
hardly  answer  that  with  any  accuracy.  A lady  comes 
teaching  music,  mid  there  have  been  visiting  masters 
. from  time  to  time,  but  I can’t  say  who  they  are  at 
present,  J believe  that  at  present  there  are  one  or 
two  attending  classes  under  Mr.  Campbell,  others  are 
attending  the  two  young  ladies  who  were  mentioned 
as  keeping  one  of  the  smaller  primary  schools. 

10124.  Professor  Dougherty.  —Is  Mr.  Campbell  a 
qualified  classical  teacher? — I cannot  answer  that; 
lie  is  very  capable,  I know,  but  I cannot  speak  as  to 
his  qualifications. 

10125.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Wlint  proportion  of  the 
fifty-six  boys  are  getting  their  cducatiou  away  from 
Maryborough — in  England  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  1 
—Quite  the  half. 

10123.  In  England  or  Ireland? — Both.  My  sons 
have  all  been  educated ; I confined  myself  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  Irelund,  but  have  also  sent  them  to  England. 

10127.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  think  that 
parents  who  now  send  their  boys  to  schools  in  England 
would  avail  themselves  of  an  Intermediate  School  in 
Maryborough,  if  one  were  established  there  ? — I firmly 
believe  that  tire  large  majority  of  that  tliirty-nine 
would  avail  themselves  of  a local  Intermediate  School 
— certainly  I do. 

10128.  Then  you  don’t  anticipate  any  social 
difficulties  ? — No.  I know  parties  in  my  neighbour- 
hood whose  means  arc  strained  now  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  their  children. 

10129.  And,  in  face  of  this  great  necessity,  has 
mere  never  been  any  attempt  made  to  establish  an 
Intermediate  School  in  Maryborough  ? — There  was  a 
Diost  prosperous  and  thriving  school  there  until  the 
death  of  its  muster,  the  late  Mr.  Martin,  but  I am  not 
aware  of  any  attempt,  after  his  death,  to  continue  or 
replace  that  school. 

. Why  was  there  no  effort  mutle  to  continue 

i n it  was  a success  ? — I am  not  able  to  answer  that. 

, U^~,niu  aware  tli at  a very  successful  school  was  con- 
at  ^>ortai'!inoton  hiter  by  a gentleman  who 

tit  ou  a call  to  England,  with  good  prospects,  which, 
not  been  fulfilled ; I refer  to  the  Rev. 


10131.  When  his  school  was  established  at  Portar-  Dr  Dnviil 
lington  had  you  any  considerable  number  of  boys  Jac°b. J P- 
going  from  Maryborough  there? — It  was  more  of  a 
boarding  school,  but  he  had  pupils  from  Maryborough 
— my  sons  and  others. 

10132.  Have  day  boys  gone  to  the  Portarlington 
school  in  any  considerable  numbers  from  Mary- 
borough?— I believe  it  has  been  done,  but  not  in  any 
considerable  numbers.  The  school  at  Portarlington  is 
over  an  Irish  mile  from  the  railway  station,  and  that, 
together  with  the  expense  of  railway  fares,  made  the 
impost  too  heavy. 

10133.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — After  this  successful 
schoolmaster  that  you  spoke  of  died  was  there  no  effort 
made  by  the  Protestants  of  the  locality  to  get  a master 
who  would  carry  on  the  school  1 — I am  not  aware  of 
any. 

10134.  Then  it  would  seem  that  your  condition  at 
Maryborough  is,  that  having  had  a successful  school 
you  let  it  cUe  out  ?— Yes,  but  the  vacancy  was  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  master,  Mr.  Martin. 

10135.  And  death  might  occur  again.  The  point 
is  that  when  you  had  a good  school  in  Maryborough 
you  made  no  effort  to  keep  it  up  ? — True,  death  might 
occur  again. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Cassan,  J.P. — That  is  forty  years  ago, 
and  Maryborough  has  materially  improved  since,  and 
the  population  has  increased.  A great  number  of  our 
public  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  interval,  and 
there  are  people  there  now  who  would  maintain  a 
high  class  school  if  established.  Maryborough  is  at 
the  present  moment  one  of  the  most  ffourisliing  pro- 
vincial towns  in  Ireland. 

10136.  ProfessorDouGnERTV(to  Witness). — Haven’t 
the  people  of  Maryborough  ever  thought  of  putting 
their  hands  into  their  own  pockets  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  proper  educational  facilities  for  their  chil- 
dren in  the  town  of  Mai-yborough  ? — That  would  be  a 
very  serious  tiring  for  me  to  answer ; but  it  would 
seem  to  mo  that  a contribution  to  establish  a school 
added  to  what  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  actual 
education,  would  pay  for  the  support  of  their  children 
at  one  or*  other  of  the  boarding  schools  already  in 
existence.  I might  add  that  Maryborough  is  con- 
nected with  two  lines  of  railway  and  is  therefore  a 
more  central  place,  besides  being  the  county  town,  for 
utilising  a public  or  quasi  public  Educational  Endow- 
ment, thou  Abbeyleix.  Pupils  might  come  conven- 
iently from  Abbeyleix,  from  Mouutrnth,  and  from 
Stradbally.  They  would  also  come,  I have  reason  to 
believe,  from  Mor.ntmellick,  just  as  boys  go  from. 
Kingstown  and  Monkstown  into  Dublin.  Their,  as  to 
the  source  of  the  fund  that  you  are  dealing  with,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  property  is  as  near  to 
Maryborough  as  to  Ballyroan,  and  that  a school  in 
Maryborough  would  provide  for  the  entire  district  in- 
cluding Ballyroan,  while  a school  at  Abbeyleix  would 
not  do  so.  Reference  has  been  made  very  pointedly  to 
the  Dooray  Estate,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Endow- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Dooray  is  to  be  specially 
provided  for. 

10137.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  special  relation  of 
the  endowment  to  Dooray  is  that  the  founder  himself 
fixed  the  school  at  Ballyroan,  which  is  near  Dooray, 
then  his  property. 

Witness. — My  argument  would  have  the  opposite 
tendency — that  he  ought  to  have  placed  the  school 
nearer  the  property  which  gave  tire  money  for  its 
supixirt.  As  to  tho  population  of  MaryhjruugU  * 
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July  28,  1888.  I aui  inclined  to  think,  that  it  will  be  found  at  the 
— 7 next  census  to  have  the  largest  in  the  county  ; Mount- 

•Tocob  a'}'t  inelliok  is  diminishing  and  Maryborough  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Captain  Bland. — Does  the  population  include  the 
lunatic  asylum  inmates? — The  best  answer  I can 
give  to  that  is,  that  the  resident  medical  superin- 
tendent of  tire  lunatic  asylum  has  a very  large  family, 
and  will  no  doubt  contribute  his  share  of  the  pupils 
to  the  school.  It  has  been  mooted  in  conversation 
amongst  those  with  whom  I am  acting,  that  it  might 
be  fair  and  proper  to  provide  some  equivalent  for 
BaUyroan,  if  it  should  suffer  any  loss  in  connexion 
with  ibis  matter,  in  the  shape  of  exhibitions  or  cheaper 
education — or  that  otherwise  some  return  should  be 
offered  to  the  BaUyroan  people. 

10138.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  we  were  to 
have  a franchise  for  subscribers  to  the  funds  and  to 
enable  the  governing  body  to  allocate  the  money 
amongst  various  schools,  would  there  bb  any  prospect 
of  your  qualifying  in  Maryborough  by  providing  some 
supplemental  funds  1 — I don’t  think  that  Maryborough 
will  be  behindhand  in  liberality,  but  I fail  to  see  why 
this  endowment  should  require  to  be  supplemented  by 
other  funds.  If  you  refer  to  foes,  I am  quits  certain 
that  the  Maryborough  people  are  quite  prepared  to 
pay  as  liberally  as  they  are  doing  now,  and  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  and  convenience  to  them  if  they 
bad  a school  of  the  kind  there.  I think  that  any  local 
contribution  should  be  in  the  form  of  fees.  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  a success  if  some- 
one went  round  before  the  school  was  started  and 
said  “ How  much  will  you  give  in  addition  to  the  fees 
to  be  charged  for  the  education  of  any  children  you 
may  send.”  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Mary- 
borough population,  including  many  officials,  wlio, 
being  “ birds  of  passage,”  could  not  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  a foundation  fund. 

10139.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  they  be  roody  to 
build  a school  if  you  got  the  endowment  ? — There  is 
a gentleman  who  would  give  a suitable  site  with  only 
a nominal  head  rent.  As  to  the  building,  that  repre- 
sents a good  deal  of  money. 

10140.  Two  thousand  pounds,  say? — I don’t  think 
that  half  that  amount  would  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maryborough  for  building  a school. 

10141.  Then  in  that  respect  you  don’t  stand  in  as 


favourable  a position  as  Abbey leix  ? -The  site  I sneak 
of  contains  twelve  acres  of  land,  subject  to  a merely 
nominal  head  rent,  which,  I think,  is  a very  substantial 
set  off  against  the  .£500  offered  by  Lord  De  Tesci  on 
behalf  of  Abbeyleix.  Therefore,  I claim,  that  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned  we  are  on  equal  terms,  and  I think 
we  have  a right  to  fall  back  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  former  Commission  which,  as  I understood 
them,  were  in  favour  of  Maryborough. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Might  I ask  you,  Dr.  Jacob 
whether  the  list  you  made  out — the  thirty -nine— is 
exclusively  of  Protestants? — I stated  distinctly  that 
it  was  so,  leaving  it  to  others  to  give  the  number  of 
Catholics.  I jotted  down  names  just  as  they  occurred 
to  me — all  of  Protestants,  and  I think  it  is  a very 
imperfect  list  still. 

If  the  school  were  a mixed  school,  from  your  i 
knowledge  of  the  district  about  Maryborough,  and  the  ; 
well-to-do  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants 
there,  would  not  tliat  list  be  hugely  augmented?— I 
believe  that  it  would  he  too  much  to  say  trebled, 
considering  the  classes  that  would  avail  of  the  school, 
but  it  would  be  doubled  at  least.  That  is  for  a higher 
school. 

And  that  would  give  an  average  on  the  roll  of  about 
how  many? — Of  about  120. 

1014-2.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  think  it 
likely  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Maryborough  j 
would  sond  then-  children  to  a school,  the  head  master  j 
of  which  would  be  a Protestant,  and  which  was  j 
exclusively  managed  by  a Protestant  Governing  Body  I 
— That  is  not  my  proposal,  sir ; I meant  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  have  their  part,  too,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  school — that  the  board  of  governors 
should  be  a mixed  board. 

10143.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Mr.  Davidson,  do  yon 
think  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  tbs  inhabi- 
tants of  BaUyroan  and  Do  or  ay  to  have  a school 
established  at  Abbeyleix  or  at  Maryborough  ? 

Mr.  William  Davidson.— It  would  make  uo  differ- 
ence, so  far  as  I am  concerned. 

Lord  De  Fesd. — Allow  me  to  observe  that,  assum- 
ing the  school  to  he  removed  from  here,  towards  build- 
ing a new  school  at  either  Abbeyleix  or  Maryborough 
there  is  the  value  of  tliis  house,  and  the  land  adjoining, 
which  is  plus  tire  actual  Endowment,  and  the 
accumulations. 


Mr.  James 
M'Mahou, 


Mr.  James  M‘ Mahon.  p.l.g.,  examined. 


10144.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  you 
were  a pupil  of  this  school  ? — Yes. 

10145.  And  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  in 
BaUyroan. 

10146.  What  views  do  you  wish  to  put  forward 
about  making  the  endowment  more  useful  ?— I could 
not  offer  any  suggestion. 

10147.  How  many  pupils  were  here  in  your  time? 
— About  twelve. 

10148.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  were  you 
taught? — Latin,  Greek,  French,  arithmetic,  and  geo- 
graphy. 

10149.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  were  here 
in  the  time  of  the  present  master? — Yes,  and  one 
and  a half  years  in  bis  father’s  time  as  well. 

10150.  Mr.  Lyon  told  us  that  before  his  father 
died  the  boys  fell  away  altogether  ? — There  were  six 
or  eight  boys  coming  to  the  school  at  the  time  his 
father  died. 

10151.  How  did  they  fall  away? — I could  not 
aay. 

10152.  You  remained  on  all  through  ? — Yes,  six  or 
seven  years. 

10153.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Were  yon  a day  hoy 
or  a boarder  ? — A day  boy.  I lived  just  close  to  the 
school. 

10154.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon—  Do  you  think  if 
ihe  school  was  re-opened,  and  more  strictly  looked 
fatar,  pupils  would  come  to  it  ?— I think  the  same 


number  would  be  in  attendance  in  a very  short  time 
again. 

10155.  About  a dozen  or  so  ? — Yes. 

10156.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — If  it  were  to  be 
removed,  which  would  you  prefer,  Abbeyleix,  or 
Maryborough  ? — I should  say  Abbeyleix,  of  the  two. 

10157.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  than  because 
Abbeyleix  is  nearer  ? — Yes—  more  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  this  locality. 

10158.  Is  Abbeyleix  your  market  town  ? — Yes. 

10159.  Not  Maryborough  ? — Well,  Maryborough  is 
occasionally.  I reside  in  the  village  here,  and  Abbey- 
leix is  only  two-and-a-hali  miles  off. 

10160.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  youthinkit  would 
he  of  greater  advantage  to  the  people  of  BaUyroan 
and  its  neighbourhood  to  have  the  school  at  Abbey- 
leix rather  than  at  Maryborough  ? — Yes. 

10161.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Living  m the 
neighbourhood,  could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the 
land  about  this  house  is  worth ; it  is  all  in  fee,  an 
as  Lord  De  Vesci  remarked  it  would  be  available  tor 
building  a new  school-house — would  there  ha  any 
chance  of  getting  a good  sum  of  money  for  it  1—1  here 
might.  _ . 

10162.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  tell  us 
as  to  the  school  1 — No,  I don’t  know  of  anything- 

Mr.  George  Jessop  (Town  Clerk  of  Maryboroug  .] 
—I  am  authorised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Turpin,  Solicitor, 
of  Maryborough,  the  landlord  of  the  plot  o.  S100 
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that  Dr-  Jacob  has  mentioned,  to  sny  that  be  will 
(rive  that  site  for  ft  school  if  the  endowment  is  removed 
tbero.  I am  the  tenant  of  the  ground  in  question 
under  Mr.  Turpin.  It  comprises  twelve  acres,  and  is 
situated  at  Kylekiproe,  within  the  township  of  Mary- 

bo  rough 

10168.  Professor  Dougherty.—  What  is  the  value 
of  your  interest  in  the  land  1 — I could  not  tell  you, 
■but  I am  prepared  to  give  it  up. 

10104.  Ycu  propose  to  make  a present  of  your 
interest  to  the  school  ? — Yes,  if  you  bring  the  school 
there. 

Dr.  Jacob. — Subject,  as  I understand,  to  the  head 
rent  only?-— Yes.  I nin  the  occupying  tenant;  Mr. 
Thomas  Turpin  is  my  landlord,  and  if  you  bring  the 
school  there  I will  give  up  tho  land,  and  Mr.  Turpin 
■will  hand  over  the  site  subject  to  the  nominal  head 
rent. 

10165.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  rent  do  you  pay 
for  it?— £32  a year,  and  I receive  £12  for  house  rent 
out  of  that. 

10166.  But  you  pay  £32  a year  for  this  plot  of 
ground,  that  is  to  be  given  up  for  a school  site  ? — 
Yes— but  £12  comes  back  to  me  out  of  that  for  house 
rent. 

10167.  Does  the  owner  propose  to  give  up  all  that 
land  ?— Yes — subject  to  the  small  head  rent. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I wish  you  would  ask 
Mr.  Tnrpin  to  write  to  us  making  this  offer — for 
which  we  thank  him—  and  stating  the  full  particulars, 
so  that  we  may  have  propel-  data  to  work  upon. 

10168.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Dr.  Jacob,  would  the 


inhabitants  of  Maryborough,  whom  you  represent,  be  July  ts,  im 

prepared  to  establish  a school  if  they  were  to  get  a 

portion  of  the  endowment  to  be  given  as  long  as  the  .M'Mahon 

educatioual  work  accomplished  warranted  its  continu-  f.l.g. 

ance? — I don’t  think  the  attempt  would  be  a success, 

for  this  reason,  that  Maryborough  is  a centre  for 

birds  of  passage — persons  who  come  and  go,  and  there 

are  people  there  upon  whom  we  have  no  permanent 

claim.  The  school,  to  be  a success,  should  be  established 

out  of  the  endowment  funds  and  provided  there  for 

them. 

Lovd  De  I'esci. — In  the  interests  of  Abbeyleix  I 
would  just  add  that  the  buildings  I mentioned  as  avail- 
able there,  yon  will  get  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

10169.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  evidence 
will  be  most  carefully  considered.  We  came  vrn  Mary- 
borough, but  we  intend  returning  by  Abbeyleix,  and 
W3  will  inspect  the  buildings  there  which  Lord  De 
Vesci  said  were  available  for  a school-house.  Subse- 
quently we  shall  prepare  a draft  scheme,  which  will  be 
duly  published,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  to  the  par- 
ties interested  of  raising  any  objections.  The  patrons 
possibly  may  Lave  something  to  add,  although  they 
are  not  represented  at  this  inquiry.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I should  like  to  see  some  possibility  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  governing  body  of  the  school  of  the 
people  of  the  locality.  If  you  could  form  a local 
body  on  which  the  people  of  the  locality,  including 
both  Abbeyleix  and  Maryborough,  would  be  repre- 
sented, a great  step  will  be  gained  towards  utilizing  the 
endowment. 

The  inquiry  then  concluded. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  AUGUST  2,  WSS. 

At  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hou.  Lorcl  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Eon.  Lord  Justice  JNatsh, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
lld.,  M.D.,  FT.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  juu.. 
were  in  attendance. 


* THE  ROYAL  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS,  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS 
ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

James  Orr,  Esq.,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Archibald  Robinson)  appeared  for  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
in  Ireland. 

J.  J.  Sliuw,  Esq.,  m.a.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Henry)  appeared  for  tho  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

S.  J.  Robertson,  Esq.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Tobias)  appeared  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference. 

E.  T.  Jietchy,  Esq.,  q.o.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Henry  T.  Dix  and  Son),  appeared  for  the  Diocesan  Councils 

Armagh,  Clogher,  and  Deny. 

John  Ross , Esq.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Allen)  appeared  for  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Elmore. 

John  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Q.o.  (instructed  by  Mr.  J.  Whiteside  Dane)  appeared  for  the  Local  Committee  of  Pro- 
testant Denominations  in  tho  County  of  Fermanagh. 

John  Roche,  Esq.,  Q.o.  (instructed  by  Mr.  William  Gallagher)  appealed  for  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Logue,  Rornau 
Catholic  Primate. 

R-  P.  Carton,  Esq.,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Mr.  John  F.  Wray)  appeared  for  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Clogher. 

iiicliael  Drummond,  Esq.  (instructed  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Kennedy)  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
“‘Gennis,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kilmors. 

The  Right  Hon.  Samuel  Walker,  q.o.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Keily  and  Lloyd)  appeared  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  Head  Master  of  Armagh  Royal  School ; and  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Ringwo  id,  ll.d.,  Head  Master 
of  Dungannon  Royal  School. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Campion  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Keily  and  Lloyd)  appeared  for  the  Rev.  Wm.  Steele,  d.b., 
•Head  Master  of  Enniskillen  Royal  School. 

* See  Appendix  B,  Nos.  XXI.  to  LXXYII.,  pp.  607-539. 
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Jug,  9, 1888.  E.  T.  Brnley,  Esq.,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Keily  and  Lloyd)  appeared  for  the  Rev.  W.  Prior  Moore 
— m.a.,  Head  Master  of  Cavan  Royal  School. 

Mr.  Richard  Dune  appeared  for  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Weir,  ll.d.,  Head  Master  of  Raphoe  Royal  School  and 
also  for  Messrs.  M.  Beckett,  T.  C.  Gambier,  W.  J Valentine,  M.A.,  and  0.  Hennig. 

A.  H.  Rates,  Esq.,  appeared  for  W.  M.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  and  W.  H.  Gunning,  Esq.,  m.a. 

Air.  Patrick  CoU,  Crown  Solicitor,  appeared  for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

His  (}iiu;e  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Logno,  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  all  Ireland ; His  Grace  the  Most  Rev 
Dr.  Widali,  Roman  Catholic  Arokbishop  of  Dublin ; the  Most  Rov.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Ologhcr;  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Shoue,  Protestant  Bishop  of  Kilmore ; P.  K.  Joyce,  Esq.,  Head  Master  of 
Bannghev  Royal  School,  appeared  in  person. 


OBJECTIONS  AND  AMENDMENTS. 


Mr.  Patrick  Coll,  Crown  Solicitor,  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury,  brought  forward  a claim  for  a balance  of 
£225  18s.  11  d.  remaining  due  to  the  Crowu,  on 
account  of  a loan  made  by  the  Treasui-y  in  1818,  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  the  Banngher  Royal  School 
buildings.  He  stilted  that  it  was  intended  to  proceed 
in  Chancery  for  a Receiver.  That  Commissioners  of 
Education  had  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Sergeant  Jellett, 
and  tlio  Government  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  in  1883,  and  all  concurred  in  thinking  that 
the  debt  could  be  realised  in  Chancery.  The  object 
of  the  present  application  was,  that  if  the  object  of 
the  Treasury  could  bo  effected  under  the  Scheme  and 
be  settled  by  the  Commission,  the  Clianceiy  proceed- 
ings and  consequent  interference  with  the  endowment 
might  bo  avoided. 

Lord  Justice  FiTzGmnoN. — The*  Draft  Schema  pre- 
serves all  existing  charges,  and  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  declaring  the  validity  of  this  charge — if 
there  is  any  question  about  it. 

Mr.  CoU. — There  Is  uo  question. 

Lord  Justice  FrrzGniBON. — Yon  may  prepare  and 
send  in  at  written  statement  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  claim,  which  do  not  fully  appear  in  the  evidence 
already  before  us,  with  the  grounds  upon  which  you 
put  it  forward  now. 

Mr.  Coll. — Thank  yon,  my  lord. 

Lord  Justice  FmGiunoN We  have  appointed 

this  sitting  under  our  Act,  sec.  22,  which  enables  us 
to  hold  collectively  a public  inquiry  concerning  the 
subject  matter  of  any  scheme  which  has  been  published 
and  to  which  objections  have  been  received.  Though 
the  full  Commission  site  hero,  I should  mention  that 
the  jurisdiction  to  dispose  of  objections  and  amend- 
ments rests  exclusively  under  sec.  23  with  the  Judicial 
Commissioners ; and  therefore  the  responsibility  of 
any  action  that  may  he  taken  upon  the  draft  scheme 
already  published  will  rest  upon  my  brother,  Lord 
Justice  Naish,  and  myself;  though  in  the  discharge  of 
our  duty  we  shall  have  the  assistance  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  of  our  three  colleagues. 

We  havo  received  a large  number  off  objections,  and 
of  proposals  byway  of  amendment,  to  the  draft  scheme. 
They  were  necessarily  all  so  diverse  and  disconnected 
that  to  save  time  and  avoid  confusion  and  repetition, 
we  must  lay  down  the  order  in  which  we  propose  to 
deal  with  them,  and  I have,  therefore,  bean  asked 
by  my  colleagues  to  commence  to-day’s  proceedings 
by  a statement  of  those  facts  that  appear  undis- 
puted, and  which  form  the  necessary  conditions  of 
any  settlement  that  may  lie  arrived  at ; also  to  point 
out,  in  their  natural  ordor,  the  questions  raised  by  the 
objections,  and  to  say  how  we  propose  to  take  them  up. 

The  first  condition  of  considering  this  case  at  all 
is  to  understand  what  the  property  is  with  which  the 
scheme  has  to  deal.  Tho  evidence  taken  at  our 
inquiries  in  the  country  and  in  Dublin,  has  been 
supplemented  also  by  information  received  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  who  have  assisted  us  in 
every  possible  way.  Bub  from  the  objections  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  put  forward,  it  would 
seem  that  the  parties  olaiming  an'  interest  in  the 
Royal  School  Endowments  have  not  a clear,  adequate, 


or  accurate  understanding  of  tho  present  condition 
of  tho  property  which  forms  the  real  subject  matter 
for  which  the  scheme  is  to  he  settled.  The  endow- 
ments of  Banaglier  and  Carysfort  are  small  and  ex- 
ceptional,  and  the  Ulster  Royal  School  Endowments 
are  so  much  the  most  important,  and  present  so  much 
difficulty,  that  we  will  deal  with  the  latter  in  the  first 
instance.  The  endowments,  as  a whole,  consist  of 
three  separate  classes  of  property — first,  landed  estates 
in  the  hands  of  tenants  and  producing  rents; 
secondly,  a considerable  sum  of  accumulated  money, 
partly  consisting  of  cash  balances,  and  partly  of  in- 
vestments in  Government  Stock ; and,  thirdly  and 
lastly,  the  buildings  and  lands  constituting  the  school 
premises.  The  Commissioner's*  Reports  to  Parliament 
show  that  they  have  had  wliat  they  consider,  with 
tho  small  exception  during  last  year  of  the  Raphoe 
Estate,  a satisfactory  collection  of  their  rents  diuing 
the  last  three  years,  and  wo  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  tlio  receipts  of  those  three  year's,  1885,  1886,  and 
1887,  do  not  fairly  approximate  what  the  landed 
estates  may  be  exacted  to  yield,  on  the  average,  in 
the  future.  Tho  monies  acknowledged  as  “receipts” 
in  tho  Commissioners'  Reports  for  the  last  three  years 
have  not  been  really  received  in  full,  for  tiro  Com- 
missioners have  entered  as  “ receipts  ” the  abatements 
allowed  to  their  tenants,  and  have  even  allowod  five 
per  cent,  to  their  agent  on  them ; in  addition  there 
are  large  charges — tithe  rent  charges,  rates,  and 
drainage  charges,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  outgoings 
and  expenses  of  management ; the  figure  is  a startling 
one,  bub  it  is  true,  that  34  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  Commissioners  as 
“receipts,”  has  boon  disposed  of  as  outgoings,  and 
tho  result  is  that  the  net  average  income  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  only  £944  in  Armagh  ; £274  in 
Cavan ; £880  in  Dungannon  ; £1,293  in  Enniskillen, 
and  £139  in  Raphoe.  It  must,  therefore,  be  under- 
stood that  the  total  not  income  of  the  five  Ulster 
Royal  School  Estates,  on  the  average  of  the  lost  thine 
years  has  been  £3,530,  and  no  more.  If  they  were 
sold  at  twenty  years’  purchase  of  this  net  income, 
they  would  produce  £70,000,  and  if  that  sum  were 
invested  at  three  per  cent.,  the  income  would  he 
reduced  from  £3,530  to  £2,118.  The  money  funds 
consist  in  tho  first  instance  of  the  following  sums 
of  Government  Stock  : £1,019  16s.  2c?.  to  the  credits 
of  Armagh,  the  proceeds  of  a portion  of  the  estate  that 
was  sold  ; £5,205  18s.  5 d.  for  Cavan ; £266  6s.  Sd-  for 
Dungannon;  £2,992  16s.  3 d.  for  Enniskillen,  ondno- 
thing  for  Raphoe.  The  Armagh  £1,019  16s.  2d.  is  the 
. only  substantialsum  representing  the  saleof  any  portion 
of  the  estates.  The  other  sums  are  accumulations  of 
income  of  previous  years,  with  some  small  exceptions 
not  worth  speaking  about.  Then  we  have  cash 
balances,  unfortunately  not  all  on  the  right  side.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Commissioners,  for  some  years  back, 
have  been  spending  more  money  on  the  Armagh 
school  than  they  have  been  getting  out  of  theArmag 
Endowments,  Armagh  now  owes£l,180  Os.  3 d.  iucafp 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  having  any  money  av~a(j“ 
in  addition  to  the  estate,  the  Armagh  fund,  if  t"e 
Stock  standing  to  its  credit  were  applied  at  par  to  pay 
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its  debt 'would  still  owefllO  4s.  Id.  Cavan  on  the  other 
baud  has  £1,031  19s.  Id.  in  cash,  Dungannon  .£341 
jos,  Jd.,  Enniskillen  £3,337  15s.  9d.,  aud  tlio  Raplioe 
school,  where  the  expenditure  1ms  for  several  years  been 
larger  than  the  whole  income  of  the  endowment,  owes 
£]  (JOT  17s.  Id.,  and  has  nothing  except  its  estate where- 
with  to  pay  it.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  that  there 
is  a debit  in  Arnmgh  of  ,£110  ; a credit  in  Cavan  of 
£6  238  i a credit  in  Dungannon  of  £G08  ; a credit  in 
Enniskillen  of  £0,330,  aud  a debit  in  Raphoe  of 
£1  007,  leaving  a balance  on  the  whole  to  credit,  in 
mouev  and  stock,  of  £12,059.  The  only  remaining  en- 
dowments are  the  lands  and  buildings.  The  lands  con- 
sist in  Armagh  of  eighteen  and  a half  acres ; in  Cavan  of 
sixteen  and  a half  acres ; in  Dungannon  often  and  a lialf 
acres ; in  Enniskillen  of  fifty-four  acres,  and  in  Iiaphoe 
of  two  and  a half  acres,  all  English  measure.  The  valu- 
ation of  all  these  lands  is  £197  10s.,  and  the  valuation 
of  tbeschool  buildingsis  £7 1 2,  making  the  total  Govern- 
ment valuation  of  the  school  premises  £909  10s.  per 
annum.  The  outgoings  I have  already  mentioned  do 
not  include  one  halfpenny  spent  on  the  buildings  or 
lands  occupied  with  them,  and  during  the  lust  three 
years,  including  a small  outlay  on  three  tenantry 
schools,  there  has  been  a further  expenditure  of  £093  a 
year,  partly  for  rents,  taxes,  and  insurance,  but  prin- 
cipally for  repairs  necessai-y  to  keep  these  great  build- 
ings in  tenantable  order.  .We  have  seen  them  all, 
and  they  all  are  in  tenantable  order,  but  nothing  more. 
Therefore  the  buildings  and  lands  valued  at  £909  10s. 
have  cost  for  maintenance,  in  round  numbers,  £600 
a year.  Now  what  are  these  buildings  1 Armagh 
school  contains  accommodation  for  84  boardeis,  and 
140  pupils  in  all ; Cavan  for  30  boarders,  and  ICO 
pupils  in  all;  Dungannon  for  80  boarders,  and  145 
pupils  in  all ; Enniskillen  bas  accommodation  for 
100  boarders,  and  150  pupils  in  all,  and  Raplioe  for 
40  boarders,  and  50  pupils  in  all.  Therefore  you 
have  buildings  big  enough  to  accommodate,  besides 
the  masters  and  domestic  staff,  334  boarding  pupils, 
and  nearly  COO  pupils  in  all  for  daily  education. 
An  important  question  for  us  to  consider  is — How 
can  those  buildings  bo  best  utilised  ? Those  build- 
ings, unfortunately,  are  not  to  ho  looked  at  now 
without  remembering  that  they  really  represent  dif- 
ferent periods  of  prosperity.  W lien  one  wus  full  others 
were  empty,  and  the  existing  buildings  represent  the 
maximum  point  of  success  attained  during  the  last 
forty  years  by  each  school  considered  separately,  but 
all  were  never  at  any  one  time  in  useful  operation — 
nor  were  they  ever  nearly  full  together.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  these  schools  in 
which  all  these  buildings  have  ever  been  utilised  for 
educational  purposes  at  the  same  time  or  anything 
like  it.  That  is  an  important  matter  to  he  homo  in 
mind  when  we  come  to  see  what  is  to  be  done  with 
them  now. 

I have  now  given  an  outline  of  the  property  consti- 
tuting these  five  Royal  Endowments.  Next  let  us  see 
how  the  money  received  from  the  estates  has  been  spent. 
£593  has  gone  upon  the  school  premises.  For  education, 
the  average  expenditure  for  the  three  years  upon  the 
head  master,  assistant  masters,  and  exhibitioners,  has 
been  £655  in  Armagh,  £375  in  Cavan,  £825  in  Dun- 
gannon, £840  in  Enniskillen,  and  £200  in  Raplioe. 
Talcing  into  account  the  interest  on  the  money  as  well  as 
the  receipts  from  the  lands,  the  result  bus  been  that, 
on  the  average  of  the  three  years,  the  Commissioners 
have  spent  £50  a year  more  than  they  got  in  Armagh ; 
-38  less  than  than  they  got  in  Cavan ; £85  more 
than  they  got  in  Dungannon,  £519  less  than  they 
got  in  Enniskillen,  and  in  Raplioe  they  have  lmd  an 
sannal  deficit  of  £160,  more  than  the  whole  income, 
culminating  in  the  present  debt  of  over  £1,000.  The 
whole  amount  spent  on  education  has  therefore  been 
Ry0ar’  that  is  about  the  whole  sum  with 
which  we  should  have  to  deal  by  the  scheme,  on  the 
assumption — which  is  very  different  from  the  truth — 

at  could  walk  into  possession  of  it  uneneum- 


lieved  by  any  vested  interest.  But  tins  £2,895  has  been 
chiefly  paid  away  in  teachers’  salaries,  and  before  the 
scheme  can  deal  with  it,  our  Act  requires  us  to  make 
provision,  either  by  “ saving  "them,  or  by  “malting  due 
compensation  " for  them,  for  the  vested  interests  of  all 
the  individuals  holding  any  emolument  arising  out  of 
the  endowments  at  the  date  of  the  pnssiug  of  this  Act. 

The  draft  scheme  proposes  to  continue  by  way 
of  compensation  the  full  life  annuities  which  the 
head  masters  receive.  These  annuities,  if  token 
at  their  commutation  value  in  the  Civil  Service 
pension  fables,  at  the  ages  of  the  present  head 
masters,  if  now  allowed  to  retire  on  fall  pay,  would 
take  £14,295  to  pay  them.  Besides,  there  would  he 
a large  sum  for  the  assistant  masters  who  are  not 
freeholders,  and  the  inode  of  ascertaining  their  due  com- 
pensation must  be  settled.  We  have  received  by  way 
of  objection  from  the  head  masters,  claims  on  the  part 
of  the  head  master  of  Raphoe  to  be  compensated  on 
the  basis  of  his  being  in  possession  of  a life  interest 
worth  £454  a year,  and  on  the  part  of  the  other  four 
head  masters,  claims,  not  for  compensation,  but  to  have 
their  existing  interests  saved.  We  required  them  to 
give  the  particulars  of  the  emoluments  of  which  they 
claimed  to  be  in  possession,  and  in  each  case  in  the 
same  terms  they  have  claimed  the  salary,  the  free 
use  of  the  school  premises,  to  have  all  rates,  taxes, 
insurance,  and  cost  of  maintenance  paid  for  them,  the 
profits  of  tdie  lands  connected  with  the  schools 
indemnified  against  expense,  the  profits  derived 
from  pupils,  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  schools 
from  the  exhibitions,  and  the  allowances  for  assistants. 
It  will  be  our  duty,  assisted  I hope  by  those  interested 
in  the  future  use  of  the  endowments,  to  seo  that  these 
claims  aie  fairly  tested  and  justly  dealt  with,  but  I 
should  mention  what  they  are.  The  head  masters 
select  ns  the  period  on  which,  if  they  retire,  they  think 
their  compensation  should  Le  calculated,  the  seven 
years  ending  in  1884,  and  here  is  the  result — that 
the  annual  net  income  in  which  the  head  master 
of  Armagh  claims  to  have  a “vested  interest’’  is 
£2,516;  Cavan,  £633  7s. ; Dungannon,  £998  13s.  Id.; 
Enniskillen,  £1,913,  aud  Raphoe,  £454  per  annum. 
If  we  were  obliged  to  make  compensation  upon  these 
figures  under  the  Civil  Service  tobies,  it  would  take 
something  like  £50,000,  or  nearly  five-sevenths  of  the 
whole  capital  value  of  the  estates  of  the  Royal  Schools 
at  twenty  years  purchase  of  the  net  rental,  to  com- 
pensate the  claims  of  the  five  head  masters,  though 
their  average  age  is  not  far  from  70  years ! The. 
question  of  their  title  will  require  consideration. 
One  of  them  who  has  been  in  office  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  was  originally  appointed  at  a salary  of,  I 
think,  £300  a year.  It  is  stated  in  the’  reports  of 
previous  Commissioners  that  in  consequence  of  com- 
plaints as  to  the  management  and  condition  of  the 
school,  the  Commission  reduced  this  salary  first  to 
£200,  and  eventually  to  £100  a year,  at  which  it  has 
remained  since  about  1847.  A serious  question  on 
which  we  will  hear  argument,  will  be  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  a vested  interest,  where  the 
Commissioners  have  exercised  the  power  of  reducing 
the  salary,  making  the  inefficiency  of  the  school  the 
excuse  for  the  reduction.  But  at  all  events,  it  is  our 
duty  to  save  or  to  make  due  compensation  for  these 
vested  interests,  and  all  I can  say  now  is,  that  if  it 
were  necessary  to  award  compensation  upon  anything 
like  the  scale  upon  which  these  claims  have  been 
based,  we  should  at  once  feel  it  our  duty  to  take  the 
other  alternative  and  to  save  the  vested  interests  by 
our  scheme,  because,  manifestly,  the  worst  possible 
bargain  that  we  could  make  in  the  educational  interests 
of  the  localities  would  be  to  pay  away  the  capital  of 
the  endowments  by  way  of  superannuation,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  existing  interests  to  expire. 
Until  the  expiration  of  the  vested  interests  wo 
can  simply  postpone  bringing  our  Bchcroe  into  opera- 
tion, and  it  would  be  much  better  to  do  that 
t.hnn,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  immediate  operation. 


Aug.  3. 1888 
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-*-<7.2,1888.  to  mince  the  value  of  the  endowments  to  little  or 
nothing. 

There  is  another  observation  which  it  is  my  duty  to 
make  on  this  matter.  The  form  of  these  claims  to  have 
these  vested  interests  saved,  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  consistent  with  the  memorials  and  reports  repeated 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  the  head 
mastera  and  the  Commissioners  have  concurred  in 
complaining  of  the  want  of  power  to  grant  reasonable 
retiring  allowances  as  a grievance,  and  us  a main 
cause  of  the  decay  of  the  schools. 

Before  turning  to  the  proposals  for  the  future,  I 
would  mention,  ns  the  last  of  the  series  of  existing  facts, 
the  present  condition  of  the  schools  as  compared  with 
their  condition  at  previous  periods.  W e have  the  report 
of  the  Duke  of  Leinster’s  Commission  in  1859,  and  the 
report  of  the  Earl,  of  Rosso’s  Commission  in  1880,  and 
I have  also  the  figures  for  1884,  the  last  of  the  seven 
years  which  the  masters  include  in  their  selected  period, 
and  those  of  tli e present  time.  The  report  of  1859 
does  not  distinguish  between  boarders  and  day  boys, 
but  there  were  then  in  the  live  schools  280  pupils. 
In  1879  there  were  331,  of  whom  130  were  day  boys 
and  201  were  boarders.  In  1884  there  were  206, 
88  boarders  and  118  day  boys,  and  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  ono  day  boy  more  than  in 
1884 — 119  day  boys  now  against  118,  but  there  are 
only  twenty-five  boarders,  all  in  Armagh,  making  in 
all  but  154  pupils,  upon  whose  education  .£2,895  per 
annum  is  expended.  It  is  notable  that  the  number 
of  day  boys — that  is  the  amount  of  education  given 
to  boys  belonging  to  the  districts  to  which  the  endow- 
ments belong — has  scarcely  fluctuated  at  all,  there 
were  130  in  1879,  and  118  in  1884,  and  there  are  119 
now.  All  these  pupils,  with  nineteen  exceptions,  pay 
fees  fully  equal  to  those  charged  ingood  schools  elsewhere, 
and  therefore  tlicl icuefitderived  from  the  Royal  Endow- 
ments is  that  of  having  five  schools  maintained  at 
which  100  boys  pay  fees,  and  19  are  educated  free 
os  day  pupils.  There  are,  in  the  samo  localities,  a 
largo  number  of  schools,  many  of  thorn  established 
during  the  very  period  covered  by  the  decadence  of 
the  Royal  Schools,  which  we  found  by  no  means  in 
a perishing  condition.  Iu  Armagh,  Monaghan, 
Cavan,  add  Letterkramy  there  are  large  buildings  de- 
voted to  Roman  Catholic  Intermediate  Education 
The  Protestants  have  private  schools  in  Omagh  and 
Newry,  and  one  of  the  causes  mentioned  to  account 
for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils  at  Armagh 
Royal  School,  was  the  establishment  of  a private 
school  there  by  an  assistant  master  who  took  away 
pupils  from  the  Royal  School  to  Ills  absolutely  unen- 
dowed establishment.  There  are  several  endowed 
schools  iu  and  round  about  the  district,  a largo  one  at 
Luvgan,  one  ac  Drogheda,  ono  at  Dundalk,  two  at 
Londonderry,  one  in  Strabane,  one  in  Coleraine,  and 
one  in  Monaghau.  That  these  schools  aro  giving  the 
same  sort  of  education  which  the  Royal  Schools  ought 
to  give  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  their  pupils  have 
repeatedly  obtained  Entrance  Exhibitions  at  Trinity 
College,  and  Coleraine  School  on  one  occasion,  in 
1886,  carried  off  the  first,  second,  and  third  places  at 
the  Entrance  Examination  there.  Strabane  School 
was  established  by  local  subscription.  The  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  Monaghan  re-established  the  school 
there,  having  got  possession  of  the  deserted  premises 
of  the  old  Diocesan  School  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  and  it  commenced  to  flourish  when  it  was 
established  under  a local  committee  who  subscribed 
enough  money  to  put  it  in  habitable  repair,  and  who 
have  since  managed  it. 

Now  comes  the  question — how  we  can  best  proceed  to 
settle  tkescheme  for  the  future  government  and  manage- 
ment of  these  Royal  Educational  Establishments  1 Our 
draft  scheme  commences  by  reconstituting  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education.  I do  not  intend  in  any  way  to 
dogmatise  in  relation  to  anyof  these  matters  with  which 
we  are  about  to  deal.  It  is  our  duty  to  consider  in  a 
j udieial  spirit  every  obj  eetion  to  the  proposal  s in  the  draft 


scheme,  and  I now  only  mean  to  state  the  views  which 
weighed  with  us  in  the  preparation  of  this  scheme,  and 
the  conflicting  views  which  have  been  presented  to 
us  from  time  to  time.  There  are  two  main  arguments 
in  favour  of  constituting  a central  body  to  continuo 
the  work  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  In  the 
first  place,  some  central  authority  is  required  to  do 
the  work  of  distribution  and  of  control,  and  to  see 
that  effect  is  given  to  the  previsions  of  the  scheme  by 
each  affiliated  school,  if  I may  so  call  it,  which  claims 
the  benefit  of  the  endowments.  1 n the  second  place 
there  is  the  important  circumstance  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  under  their  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are  entitled  to -have  the  expenses  of  their 
administration  defrayed  by  Parliamentary  votes. 
These  expenses  are  among  the  very  small  and  few  sums 
available  from  public  sources  for  Intermediate  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  if  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
be  not  continued,  we  could  not  have  their  expenses 
paid  in  that  way.  The  greater  number  of  the  objec- 
tions tend  in  the  direction  that  the  number  of 
Commissioners  proposed  in  the  scheme  is  too  largr, 
and  that  would  be  very  much  our  own  impression,  if 
the  whole  number  were  supposed  likely  to  be  all  con- 
stantly working  at  once.  But  this  central  board  is  to 
have  control  over  all  the  local  boards,  and  there  most 
be  at  least  one  representation  of  each  of  the  local 
authorities  upon  it,  and  it  should  be  considered 
whether  these  local  representatives  are  not  likely  to 
act  rather  as  delegates,  who  would  come  up  to  Dublin 
only  whenever  some  important  matter  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  orwlien  something  specially  affecting  llieir  own 
locality  was  to  be  considered,  and  they  might  not  be 
always  in  attendance  at  ovcliuary  or  routine  meetings 
of  the  general  body.  For  reducing  the  number,  the 
proposals  of  the  objectors  are  contradictory. 

Another  question  to  bo  considered  is  the  area  over 
which  the  functions  of  the  Commissioners  ure  to  extendi 
If  suiyono  will  look  at  the  memorandum  which  we  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant! 
year  and  a half  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  soon  as  we 
hud  definitely  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  the  Royal 
School  Endowments  was  wholly  inadequate  to  produce 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  Intermediate  education 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland,  we  endeavoured  to  impress 
this  fact  on  the  Government,  and,  furthermore,  pointed 
out  that  the  grants  from  public  sources  for  purposes  of 
Intermediate  education  are  practically  nil,  as  compared 
with  those  for  primary  au<l  university  education.  The 
only  important  fund  applied  to  Litcrmediuto  educa- 
tion is  a portion  of  our  own  Church  surplus,  an  Irish 
fund,  whereas  the  amount  now  given  from  Im- 
perial taxation  annually  for  elementary  education 
is  almost  one  million  sterling.  If  the  reconstituted 
Commissioner's  of  Education  should  be  empowered  to 
deal  with  any  public  grants  which  might  be  made 
available  for  Intermediate  education  throughout  Ire- 
land, they  must  not  be  confined  to  local  represen- 
tatives from  the  districts  to  which  these  Ulster  Royal 
School  Endowments  belong,  and  we,  therefore,  proposed 
to  continue  the  nomination  of  members  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  also  to  provide  representation  of  the 
various  denominations  entitled  to  advantage  from  the 
endowment  which  might  be  administered  by  the  Board 
and  representation  of  the  Universities  of  Ireland,  for 
which  the"  Intermediate  schools  should  be  preparatory- 

A great  many  objections  desire  that  we  should 
by  our  scheme  fix  the  proportions  iu  wliich  the 
various  religious  denominations  should  be  represented 
on  this  central  body.  "We  will  hear  all  that  may  be 
said  upon  the  point,  but  a difficulty  is  that  until  we 
know  the  area  over  which  the  Commissioners  are 
have  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  wliat  the 
proportions  ought  to  be.  If  the  schools  which  canuj 
under  them  ultimately  to  a vory  large  extent  belongs 
to  one  denomination,  or  were  confined  to  Ulster, 
limit  might  bo  wrong  in  one  direction,  which  wo 
be  wrong  in  the  other  if  the  Commissioners  had  > 
deal  with  schools  of  all  denominations  all  over 
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land.  Therefore,  what  we  have  proposed  is  to  leave 
it  to  the  Executive  Government  to  appoint  this  Go- 
vernment Commission,  from  time  to  time,  with  due 
regard  to  the  proper  representation  of  each  of  the 
denominations. 

The  next  question  is — what  are  to  bo  their  powers  1 
Their  powers,  generally  speaking,  must  he  to  super- 
vise the  working  of  the  local  bodies  which  will  have 
charge  of  the  schools.  There  is  also  a question  as  to 
the  management  of  the  estates,  of  which  I shall 
speak  afterwards.  The  educational  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  must  he  carefully  defined,  hut  the  idea 
with  which  the  scheme  has  been  framed,  is  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  the  efficiency  and  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  schools,  if  they  should  not  he  as  inde- 
pendent as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  that 
each  school  should  he  locally  managed  by  a body 
liaviug  the  confidence  of  those  concerned.  As  long 
as  they  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  scheme,  they 
must  he  naif-governing  schools,  but  at  the  same  time 
(here  must  bo  some  central  authority  to  compel  them 
to  carry  out  those  provisions. 

The  next  question  is — wliat  are  the  purposes  of  these 
endowments  f There  is  other  public  provision  for  ele- 
mentary education.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  these 
funds  should  lie  applied  to  university  education.  They 
were  originally  intended  for  grammar  school  or  inter- 
mediate education.  They  are  still  needed  for  that 
purpose,  and  there  has  been  no  objection  to  our  con- 
clusion that  they  should  continue  to  be  applied  in 
that  direction.  Further,  we  find  them,  from  the 
earliest  date,  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a limited 
number  of  large  schools  educating  both  boarders  and 
day  scholars.  Really  efficient  intermediate  education 
can  be  best  given  in  a large  school,  and  the  scheme 
lias  been  framed  with  a view  to  prevent  this  sum  of 
—say  £3,500  a year — from  being  divided  into  such 
small  portions  that  no  appreciable  benefit  would 
accrue  to  any  individual  school.  Tf  small  schools 
came  in  upon  the  endowment  it  would  net  suffice  to 
influence  what  we  believe  to  be  desirable,  namely, 
the  permanent  provision  for  maintaining  at  least 
some  first-class  schools  in  this  country. 

Then  comes  the  very  serious  question — wlmt  is  the 
geographical  area  within  which  this  property  should  be 
applied?  The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  their 
draft  scheme  suggest  all  Ireland.  They  want  no  divide 
it  among  four  schools,  of  which  they  arc  to  appoint  the 
masters — one  in  Munster  and  one  in  Leinster — each 
under  a Roman  Catholic  master  : one  in  Dungannon, 
under  a Presbyterian  master,  and  ono  in  Armagh, 
under  a master  of  the  late  Established  Church.  No 
one  else  has  advocated  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 
Another  proposal  is  to  extend  the  area  proposed 
by  us  by  bringing  in  Antrim  and  Down,  and  there 
is  a proposal  to  bring  in  tbe  whole  of  Londonderry 
also.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  proposals  to  leave 
out  Monaghan,  and  to  leave  out  part  of  Donegal,  and 
to  leave  out  that  part  of  Londonderry  which  we  had 
proposed  to  include.  The  proposal  in  the  scheme 
was  arrived  at  in  this  way.  We  found  in  the  ancient 
instruments  and  statutes  that  sometimes  the  dioceses 
of  the  bishops  to  whom  authority  was  given,  and 
sometimes  the  counties  in  which  the  schools  were 
atnated,  were  chosen  as  the  areas  to  which  the 
benefits  of  the  endowments  might  be  extended.  By 
introducing  Monaghan,  the  whole  of  which  is  in  the 
v®*6  °f  Ologlrer,  and  the  portion  of  Londonderry 
which  belongs  to  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh,  we 
Wived  at  what  we  thought  a fair  proposal  to  put 
orward,  at  least  as  a basis  for  discussion,  and,  in 
ding  the  county  Monaghan,  we  were,  to  some  ex- 
ent,  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  only  considerable 
oman  Catholic  intermediate  school  in  the  diocese  of 
ogheris  in  that  county,  and,  if  we  were  to  exclude 
onaghm,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  diocese  would 
ve  been  put  to  the  alternative  eithor  of  having  no 
i-??.  C1pable  of  sharing  in  the  endowment  or  of 
c ng  a new  Bchool  in  Fermanagh  for  the  mere 


purpose  of  complying  with,  a geographical  limitation.  Mig. 
I may  say  also,  to  anticipate  a good  many  objections, 
that  the  scheme  appears  to  have  been  misunderstood 
as  to  the  effect  of  including  or  excluding  Monaghan, 
as  the  distribution  of  the  money  in  no  way  depends 
upon  geographical  considerations. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is,  who  are  entitled  tosbare 
in  the  endowments?  There  is  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  objectors  upon  this  point.  From 
West  Donegal  we  have  an  objection  to  any  share  what- 
ever -being  given  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  a claim  that 
.the  fund  is  exclusively  Protestant.  From  Fermanagh 
there  is  a claim  that  two-thirds  of  the  money  and  all 
the  buildings  shall  be  given  to  the  Protestants.  From 
others  we  have  claims  for  one-third  of  the  fund  for 
Church  Protestants,  one-third  for  all  other  Pro- 
testants, the  remainder  being  left  for  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Again  the  Roman  Catholics  claim  large 
shares.  We  have  various  objections  to  competing 
for  the  money.  Some  think  competition  good  if 
the  Protestants  are  allowed  to  compete  among  them- 
selves for  one  shave  and  the  Roman  Catholics  among 
themselves  for  the  other.  Others  think  it  bad 
altogether,  while  some  object  to  a division  according 
to  numbers  and  not  according  to  merit.  Others  ob- 
ject to  what  they  call  “ scrambling  ” for  tbe  money, 
though  why  they  don’t  use  the  shorter  word  “ work- 
ing ” for  it,  I do  not  understand.  Then  we  have  a 
claim  for  distribution  by  population — by  the  counting 
of  heads,  in  other  words.  We  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  against  that.  If  these  endow- 
ments are  for  grammar  school  education  surely  only 
those  who  want  such  education  have  any  claim  to  be 
counted.  If  so,  the  literate  population  would  be  more 
properly  the  subject  of  the  calculation  than  all  the 
inhabitants.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
argument  that  taking  the  literate  population  upon 
its  present  basis  would  be  unfair,  because  one  deno- 
mination might  now  have  a smaller  proportion  of 
literate  members  than  they  would  have  had  if  they 
had  got  better  encouragement  in  the  way  of  teaching 
in  the  past,  and  great  changes  might  take  place  in 
the  future.  On  the  whole,  we  thought  we  ought  to 
look  for  some  practical  though  elastic  test  rather  than 
fix  the  division  for  all  time  now.  Onr  proposal  in  the 
scheme,  therefore,  was  that  there  should  be  three  years 
— a period  certainly  necessary  for  preparing,  and  for 
endeavouring  to  get  on  tbeir  legs  whatever  educational 
institutions  are  to  succeed  in  these  districts — during 
which  the  funds  should  he  equally  divided  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  giving  both  a fail-  start.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  each  locality  where  the  schools  have 
so  long  existed  should  be  secured  in  the  possession  of 
the  minimum  sum  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
give  substantial  help  to  keep  up  one  good  school  for 
each  denomination,  and  the  rest  of  the  money  should 
be  divided  according  to  the  work  done  throughout 
the  whole  district.  That  is  really  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Commissioners’  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
originally  framed,  and  upon  which  the  endowments 
ought  to'liave  been  working  up  to  the  present.  The 
migration  of  pupils  from  one  Royal  School  to  another 
has  been  going  on  for  at  least  a century,  and  the 
prosperity  of  each  school  in-  turn  has  attracted  to  it 
a larger  share  of  these  endowments,  while  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  actually  provide  that  any  money  not 
wanted  for  one  school  may  be  transferred  to  tbe 
other.  Upon  the  question  of  division ‘between  the 
various  religious  denominations  we  are  anxious  to 
hear  what  is  to  be  said,  and  we  approach  it  without 
any  bias.  It  is,  however,  right  to  say  that  the 
extreme  claim  that  these  are  exclusively  Protestant 
endowments  is  not  consistent  with  the  scheme  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education,  with  the  report  of 
1880,  with  the  report  of  1858  ; nor,  in  fact,  with 
anything  in  the  history  of  the  schools  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  The  last  appointment  to  a Royal  School 
was  an  appointment  of  a Roman  Catholic  master, 
and  if  our  Act  has  been  passed  upon  tbe  basis  of  the 
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previous  Parliamentary  reports,  it  would  appear  to 
require  a good  deal  of  argument  to  satisfy  us  that  we 
ought  to  ucc  on  a principle  of  exclusion  which,  up  to 
the  present,  so  far  as  we  can  know,  1ms  never  been 
pressed.  It  will  be  found  in  all  the  documents  to 
which  I have  referred  that  these  endowments, originally 
granted  by  the  King,  have  been  treated  as  opcu  to  all 
denominations.  If  so,  all  persons  ought  to  have  iui 
equal  share  in  them,  who  belong  to  the  class  for  which, 
they  were  intended.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  that  class  includes  the  whole  population.  It  is 
only  those  who  want  grammar  school  education  for 
whom-  this  particular  benefit  was  really  intended. 

Next  comes  the  very  important  question,  how  these 
endowments  are  to  be  managed  in  the  future1!  At 
present  they  are  managed  entirely  from  Dublin.  We 
propose  that,  subject  to  central  control,  they  shall  be 
entirely  managed  locally.  At  present  they  are  under 
the  management  of  a mixed  body.  We  propose  that 
they  shall  bo  managed,  educationally  speaking,  by  de- 
nominational bodies.  To  that  proposal  we  have  got 
only  one  objection.  The  Methodists  alone  object  to 
our  scheme  as  a departure  from  the  principle  of  the 
National  Board — of  united  secular  and  separate 
religious  instruction.  We  will  hear  them  with  idl 
due  respect,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  able  to  satisfy 
those  interested  that  schools  such  as  these  cm  be 
satisfactorily  conducted,  or  can  become  successful  on 
that  principle.  With  that  exception,  everybody 
agrees  that  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  should  be 
managed  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Roman  Catholics  say  that  they  won’t  have  auy thing 
else,  and  although  many  Protestauts  have  declared 
their  willingness  to  join  with  them,  they  do  not  seem 
to  see  their  way  to  compelling  them.  But  there  is 
a question  about  the  Protestants.  Should  there  be 
but  one  Protcstaut  Board,  or  more  than  one  in  each 
district  1 We  received  a groat  deal  of  local  evidence 
on  this  point  at  Cavan,  Enniskillen,  Raphoo,  and 
Dungannon  ; and  we  have  got  more  than  evidence,  for 
all  denominations  of  Protestants  in  those  localities 
before  we  came  there  had  actually  formed  united  com- 
mittees to  press  their  claims,  and  to  act  together 
in  managing  whatever  endowments  those  claims  might 
Bccure  for  them.  In  Armagh,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
wsis  a considerable  body  of  testimony  from  the  Church 
people  not  only  that  in  Armagh  they  unshod  to  keep 
the  school  for  themselves,  and  to  have  a separate  share 
of  the  endowments  for  themselves,  but  that  they 
thought  the  same  principle  should  prevail  every  where. 
We  found  it  difficult  thus  to  subdivide  the  Protes- 
tants. In  the  livst  place  wo  find  many  schools 
•establMied  successfully  where  all  the  Protestants 
work  togethor,  and  we  liavo  not  met  a single  in- 
stance of  what  I may  call  a sub-denominutiouul  school 
being  recently  established  in  the  whole  of  Ulster. 
Again,  if  we  form  more  than  one  Protestant 
Local  Board  how  many  are  we  to  have?  There 
is  one  large  body  of  Presbyterians,  but  there  are 
.several  smaller  ones,  and  there  are  the  Methodists 
to  be  considered ; and  in  every  district  there  are  many 
Protestants  of  other  denominations  than  that  which 
in  each  is  most  numerous.  The  scheme,  however, 
contains  a power  which  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  some  of  the  objections,  by  which  though 
in  each  case  in  the  first  instance  a joint  board  repre- 
senting^ different  denominations  of  Protestants  is 
formed,  they  may  voluntarily  divide,  and  if  they  wish, 
may  fall  in  with  those  of  their  own  denomination  in 
other  districts.  But  if  in  Cavan,  for  example,  it  proved 
impossible  for  the  separate  denominations  each  to 
maintain  a school  of  their  own,  and  all  wished  to  work 
together*  we  do  not  see  tip  to  the  present  why,  if 
the  Armagh  people  wish  to  act  separately,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  force  their  system  upon  Cavan.  There- 
fore the  scheme  says  that  they  shall  have  a joint 
representation  in  the  first  instance,  with  power  for 
any  one  board,  or  part  of  a board,  or  for  mol'd  than 
one  board,  to  administer  the  shares  of  the  several 


denominations  in  the  endowments  separately  thronah 
their  own  representatives  if  they  think  (it,  but  we  do 
not  propose  to  compel  anyone  to  do  so. 

The  next  quest  ion  is  in  reference  to  the  management 
of  the  estates,  which  at  present  seems  to  be  costly  m\ 
inefficient.  We  thought  that  those  people  who  are  to 
enjoy  the  money  should  have  a direct  interest  in  and 
control  over  the  estates,  and  wo  propose  to  appoint  a 
joint  committee  in  each  district,  giving  it  a direct 
pecuniary  interest  in  collecting  the  rents.  Several 
objections  are  put  forward  to  that.  Some  prefer  inde- 
pendent agents,  some  prefer  leaving  it  still  with  the 
Commissioners  in  Dublin,  and  some,  curiously  enough, 
want  to  manage  the  estates  on  denominational  princi- 
ples, though  how  one  tenant  is  to  lie  dealt  with  bv two 
boards  I do  not  at  present  see.  Of  course  the  scheme 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  agents,  to  whom  the 
actual  working  of  the  estate  would  probably  iu  each 
case  be  left,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  evidence  from 
tho  present  agents,  that  the  interference  of  the  Dublin 
Commissioners  in  dealing  with  tenants  was  more 
mischievous  thau  useful,  and  wo  therefore  thought 
those  on  the  S[>ot  would  better  perform  the  duties  of 
landlords,  especially  when  their  own  income  would 
depend  on  their  eflicient  management. 

The  next  question  is  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  bv 
the  schools  sharing  those  endowments.  A good  many 
objections  relate  to  this  part  of  our  scheme,  anil  will  re- 
quire careful  consideration.  Our  idea  was  to  prescribe 
such  conditions  as  would  secure  and  confine  the  benefit 
of  these  endowments  only  to  a limited  number  of  con- 
siderable schools  doing  real  intermediate  work.  As 
to  the  tests  of  “real  intermediate  work,"  we  feel  that 
we  have  received  valuable  assistance  from  the  objec- 
tions. The  list  of  examinations  in  the  scheme  is 
undoubtedly  not  complete.  Any  test  which  proves 
that  a school  has  prepared  a pupil  for  a calling  requir- 
ing a liberal  education,  ought  to  establish  its  title  to 
have  given  intermediate  education,  and  consequently  its 
claim  to  share  in  these  endowments.  Whether  a young 
man  is  prepared  for.  Maynootli,  or  for  Woolwich,  or 
Sandhurst,  or  for  tho  Indian  Civil  Service,  or  for  any 
other  calling  whore  ho  must  display  genuine  “grammar 
school”  instruction,  liis  school  should  he  recognized  ns 
having  done  its  duty  as  an  intermediate  school,  aud 
it  is  our  wish  to  make  tho  test  as  general  and  complete 
as  possible,  at  tho  same  time  taking  care  that  it  is 
sufficiently  stringent.  , 

There  is  another  proposal  which  ought  at  onco  to  be 
admitted,  aud  which  wo  are  glad  to  see  generally  put 
forward,  namely,  that  mixed  schools  for  hoys  and  girls 
should  ho  recognized.  Our  Act  requires  us  to  extend 
tho  benefit  of  endowments  to  girls  if  possible,  and  we 
have  seen  in  Belfast  and  elsewhere  several  institutions 
whore  intermediate  education  is  given  to  pupils  of  both 
sexes  with  apparently  satisfactory  results.  In  many 
country  towns  female  education  is  badly  wanted,  and 
can  be  best  given  in  such  institutions,  and  if  so  given 
undoubtedly  it  ought  to  be  recognized. 

I now  come  to  really  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  gene- 
ral questions.  How  are  we  to  deal  with  the  school 
buildings?  We  lay  clown  the  principle  that  tli°se 
school  buildings  are  part  of  tho  endowment.  Whoever 
is  entitled  to  the  endowment  has  a right  to  share  in  the 
value  of  the  buildings,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  we  are 
bound  to  utilise  them  os  part  of  the  endowment  Now 
the  claims  arc  various.  There  is  one  claim  that  they 
shall  be  handed  over  free  to  the  Protestant  Boards. 
Another  is  that  they  should  be  handed  over  at  a fair  rent 
to  the  Protestant  Boards.  The  objection  to  handing 
them  over  free  is  that  being  port  of  the  endowment 
they  should  bo  taken  into  account  for  the  benefit  oi 
all  in  the  same  way  os  any  other  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  if  one  denomination  takes  one  of _thes® 
buildings  they  ought  to  bo  treated  exactly  as  if  they 
had  got  Government  stock  or  a port  of  the  estate  o 
equal  value  A serious  question  for  anyone  desiring 
to  take  them  is,  whether  it  is  prudent  to  take  them 
remembering  that  ns  a whole  they  have  never  all  ,e011 
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fully  utilised — that  they  require  au  enormous  amount 
of  expenditure  to  maintain  them,  and  that  they 
are  quite  unsuited  to  the  local  wants  of  the  towns 
in  which  they  are  situated,  being  principally  intended 
for  boarding  pupils.  These  arc  matters,  however,  for 
the  parties  themselves  to  consider,  and  of  course  it  is 
only  fair  that  if  any  denomination  desires  to  invest 
in  these  buildings,  moans  should  he  provided  for 
ascertaining  their  fair  value.  Some  objections  to  the 
scheme  say  that  it  would  leave  tire  possibility 
open  either  of  their  being  sold  at  a sacrifice,  or  of 
those  who  wished  to  keep  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
historical  associations  being  forced  to  pay  an  exor- 
bitant price.  No  doubt  these  objections  have  a good 
deal  in  them,  ami  they  will  receive  full  consideration 
at  our  hands.  It  would  solve  this  problem  if  the 
parties  interested  in  each  case  could  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  who  wants  the  buildings  and  wbat  would 
be  a fair  value  to  put  upon  them,  and  let  the  matter  be 
settled  in  the  scheme,  but  we  can  hardly  do  this  except 
more  or  less  by  consent — that  is,  unless  both  parties 
are  satisfied  as  to  the  destination  of  the  buildings, 
and  that  the  terms  are  fair  to  both  on  which  either  is 
to  get  them.  We  have  had  a communication  from  a 
public  department  who  want  to  get  the  Dungannon 
buildings,  and  some  people  think  the  money  would 
be  more  really  beneficial  fchun  the  buildings  for  looal 
education  both  there  and  in  Enniskillen.  In  addition 
to  the  buildings  we  must  deal  with  the  lands  occupied 
with  them,  and  see  whether  they  can  be  mode 
available  for  school  purposes  profitably  or  not.  On  all 
those  matters  we  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  get 
the  fullest  help  ; and  if  the  parties  can  come  to  such 
an  understanding,  as  I think  in  mauy  cases  they 
might  come  to,  as  to  which  of  them  wants  the  school 
premises  and  what  they  think  should  bo  allowed  for 
them,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  cany  out  any  such 
amicable  arrangement.  Take  tho  case  of  Cavan. 
There  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a very  fine  building, 
St.  Patrick’s  College,  at  Cavan,  which  is  not  fully 
occupied ; and  them  is  the  Givan  Royal  School,  nearly 
empty,  close  by.  Those  who  have  already  got  St. 
Patrick’s  College  on  their  hands  might  not  care  to 
have  the  Cavan  Iloyal  School  besides  ; and  the  Pro- 
testants would  probably  give  fair  value  for  it  rather 
than  build  or  buy  other  premises.  Again,  in  Ennis- 
killen, the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ologlier 
lias  got  St.  Macarten’s,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  for  the  Protestants  to  consider,  if  they 
got  Portora,  whether  they  could  keep  it  np,  or 
whether  their  share  of  the  amount  of  money  that  it 
would  fetch,  if  sold,  would  not  provide  them  with 
a building  more  suitable  to  their  means  and  wants. 
Can  we  not  ascertain  what  both  parties  tliink  would 
be  the  present  market  value  if  put  up  for  sale,  and 
let  the  refusal  of  tho  buildings  at  that  value  be  given 
in  each  case,  for  we  should  much  prefer  keeping  them 
for  schools  than  turning  them  to  other  uses.  Of  course 
treating  them  as  part  of  the  endowment,  the  local 
body  would  in  each  case  be  entitled  to  credit  for  half 
the  price  as  belonging  to  them,  and  shall,  subject  to  a 
provision  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  refer  in 
detail,  with  reference  to  the  fact,  that  iu  some  of  these 
buildings  at  least,  there  are  portions  which  were  built 
with  the  private  money  of  dignitaries  of  the  church 
which  ufc  the  time  had  the  exclusiv  e enjoyment  of  them. 
In  such  cases  it  would  be  unfair  to  divert  the  property 
80  created  from  the  denomination  to  which  the  donor 
belonged,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  school  continuing  to 
belong  to  which  he  spent  his  money.  We  consider, 
not  that  the  money  is  now  a charge  on  the  building, 
but  that  where  any  portion  of  a building  can  be  now 
shown  to  liavo  been  built  by  private  benevolence,  the 
proportion  which  it  now  boars  to  the  existing  value 
of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  should  be  regarded  as  a 
private  and  denominational  endowment,  and  taken 
into  account  os  such  iu  the  value  of  the  existing 
' * aP1  ^ c^ausB  bus  been  put  into  the  scheme  to 

at  effect,  and  nobody  has  objected  to  it. 


The  last  matter  with  which  I have  to  deal  is  a serious 
one  enough — the  case  of  the  vested  interests.  I can 
only  say  that  we  will  in  each  case  be  glad  to  hear  any 
evidence  that  may  be  offered  in  support  of  the  claims 
put  forward,  we  must  require  each  claimant  to  tell  us 
really  what  his  claims  are,  we  will  treat  him  as  if 
this  was  the  hearing  of  an  arbitration,  and  we  will 
try  to  find  out  whether  each  of  tho  head  musters 
wants  to  retire,  and  if  so,  how  much  he  would  con- 
sider a fail-  retiring  allowance,  but  he  must  show  us 
what  the  value  of  liis  place  is.  The  Act  of  Pai-liaiuent 
requires  us  to  save  his  iuterest  or  to  make  due  com- 
pensation. We  have  power  to  give  what  we  think 
duo  compensation,  and  if  the  claimant  does  not  think 
the  compensation  adequate,  he  can  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Privy  Council,  hut  he  must  remember  that 
we  cannot  bo  forced  to  a compulsory  purchase  on 
terms  which  would  be  unfair  or  unjust,  or  more  in- 
jurious to  the  future  efficiency  of  the  endowment 
than  saving  the  existing  interests  would  lie.  1 should 
mention  that  the  vested  interest  of  the  head  master 
in  the  case  of  the  Armagh  School  has  caused  much 
difficulty ; it  is  exceptional,  and  the  scheme  is  much 
objected  to  with  regard  to  it.  Armagh  is  at  present 
an  efficient  school,  and  Dr.  Moore  Morgan  has  been 
nearly  twenty  years  less  time  in  office  than  the 
youngest,  and  more  thau  thirtvyears  less  thantheoldest 
of  the  other  masters.  His  vested  interest  is  subject 
to  the  obligation  of  continuing  to  perform  his  duties 
with  the  efficiency  with  which  he  is  now,  and  may 
for  a long  time  be  able  to  do  so.  But  the  amount 
that  would,  in  any  fail'  view  of  his  case,  be  equivalent 
to  his  vested  interest  would  be  so  largo  that  we  found 
it  really  impossible  for  us  to  pay  him  off  or  bring  the 
scheme  into  immediate  effect  in  Armagh,  as  we 
propose  elsewhere.  I mentioned  this  by  way  of  ex- 
planation of  a point  which  does  not  seem  to  be  under- 
stood by  some  of  the  objectors.  It  was  the  large 
value  of  the  vested  interest — which  we  could  not  get 
rid  of  except  by  paying  due  compensation- — which  was 
existing  in  Armagh  which  forced  us  to  propose  an 
arrangement  for  continuing  Dr.  Moore  Morgan’s 
services  on  exceptional  terms.  Finding  the  vested 
iuterest  there  we  liolieved  that  we  were  making  the 
best  bargain  we  could  for  the  Armagh  endowment, 
and  not  merely  for  the  Protestant  Local  Board.  If 
Dr.  Moore  Morgan  is  to  continue  to  receive  his  emolu- 
ments, there  is  no  object  in  relieving  him  from  duty  ; 
we  therefore  propose  thatuntil  Armagh  school  falls  into 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme  itshall  continuens  itis,  and 
we  have  endeavoured  iu  the  meantime  to  make  a tem- 
porary provision  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Armagh  out 
of  the  other  funds. 

I have  occupied  a long  time  ’iu  going  through  the 
various  points  to  be  dealt  with,  and  it  now  remains 
only  to  state  what  we  think  the  natural  and  logical 
order-  of  dealing  with  them.  The  first  matter  is  to 
hear  what  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  geographical  area 
to  which  these  endowments  should  belong;  next  to 
consider  who  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  them  and 
in  what  proportion  within  that  area;  and  thirdly, 
to  what  class  of  education  aud  to  what  class  of  school 
should  their  benefits  be  applied.  On  tho  area  question, 
we  will  consider  about  Monaghan,  Londonderry, 
Ulster,  and  all  Ireland,  if  anyone  puts  forward  that 
proposition.  When  we  have  settled  that,  then  we  will 
settle  the  questions — are  tho  Roman  Catholics  to  receive 
anything ; and  if  anything,  how  much  1 Upon  what 
basis  are  the  various  denominations  entitled  to  have 
their  shares  divided?  Are  the  Protestants  to  act 
together,  or  to  have  separate  shares  and  snb-denomina- 
tional  boards?  Then  what  is  to  be  the  class  of 
education?  How  are  the  schools  to  be  classified;  and 
how  are  their  work  and  claims  to  be  tested  ? When 
we  have  disposed  of  those  points,  then  we  must 
discuss  how  the  schools  and  the  endowments  are  to  be 
managed.  If  locally  and  denominationally,  how  are 
the  governing  bodies  to  be  framed?  With  this 
question,  the  reconstitution  of  the  supreme  body,  tho 
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Aug.  a,  1 888.  Commissioners  of  Education,  will  be  connected,  and 
— also  the  smaller  matter  of  the  management  of  the 
estates.  Then  we  will  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
buildings  ; and,  lastly,  we  will  go  into  the  matter  of 
the  vested  interests. 

The  smaller  matters  of  the  Banagher  endow- 
ment, which  is  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state, 
and  the  Carysfort  endowment,  may  be  treated 
separately.  We  have  an  important  proposal  from 
Archbishop  Walsh  to  widen  the  area  of  the  Carysfort 
endowment,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  he  can  help  us 
to  satisfy  the  people  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  who 
now  have  the  property,  that  it  should  be  brought 
down  to  the  plain.  TLese  matter’s  we  can  tuke  up  at 
any  time  convenient  to  those  concerned. 

. That  will  complete  the  whole  inquiry ; and  now  that 
we  are  going  to  begin  it,  I must  say  a word  or  two  for 
myself,  and  my  brother,  Lord  J rustics  Naish,  which  it 
ought  irot  to  be  necessary  to  say  at  all.  It  is  that  our 
duties  are  purely  judicial.  We  have  to  consider  the 
settlement  of  this  Draft  Scheme  just  as  we  should  con- 
sider any  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  having  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  oar  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
to  the  settled,  law  of  the  country  with  regard  to  tire 
administration  of  charitable  endowments.  What  our 
own  individual  opinions  or  wishes  may  be  cuu  have 
nothing  to  say  to  our-  decision,  and  wc  should  be 
violating  our  duty  if  we  allowed  such  considerations  for 
a moment  to  weigh  with  us.  We  have  to  acknowledge 
having  heen  treated  to  a good  deal  of  strong  language, 
and  on  Imviug  received  a good  many  communications 
disclaiming  charges  stated  to  have  been  made  against  ns. 
I wish  our  advocates  and  critics  had  answered  one 
another  instead  of  sending  their  observations  to  us. 
I didn't  read  either  side ; and  I shall  do  my  best  to 
dispose  of  these  matters  on  just  and  legal  principles, 
and  I am  quite  sure  that  nry  colleague  will  do  the 
same.  If  auyone  thinks  we  fail  in  our  duty  lie  can  go 
to  the  Privy  Council,  which  can  send  the  Scheme 
hack  to  uS,  if  not  satisfied  with  our  decision. 
If  anyone  is  still  unsatisfied,  he  can  appeal  to  either 
House  of  Parliament  to  pass  a resolution  to  set  us 
and  the  Privy  Council  right.  Therefore  there  is  a 
thorough  check  upon  tiro  Commission,  but  our  ex- 
perience up  to  the  present  has,  I am  glad  to  say,  boon 
very  encouraging,  and,  following  the  course  which  the 
law  prescribes  for  us,  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
these  Royal  Endowments,  now  almost  absolutely 
useless,  though  not  of  large  value,  may  be  so  used 
os  to  give  substantial  assistance  in  promoting  healthy 
and  independent  action  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  that  they  may  liecome 
beneficial,  not  as  the  sole  support  of  any  school,  but 
as  substantial  aids  to  the  efforts  of  energetic  people 
to  establish  and  maintain  really  useful  schools  such 
as  their  different  localities  require.  Now  we  will 
take  up  the  question  of  area,  and  the  objections  deal- 
ing with  that  question. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I appear  for  a committee  of  all 
the  different  sects  of  Protestants  in  the  Fermanagh 
district,  who  by  their  co-operation  and  the  moderation 
of  their  views,  I should  hope  would  found  a claim  for 
a favourable  hearing.  It  appears  to  me  and  to  others 
interested,  that  we  are  placed  in  a position  of  diffi- 
culty by  the  fact  that  the  compensation  is  not  deter- 
mined beforehand.  Supposing  the  minimum  grant  to 
the  Protestant  Board  of  Fermanagh  to  be  £200  a year 
exclusive  of  the  compensation  of  their  present  master, 
even  with  a minimum  grant  of  £200  a year,  we  might 
feel  ourselves  in  a position  either  to  bid  for  or  to  take 
at  a rent  Portora  school,  whereas  if  the  minimum 
grant  was  only  £100,  or  £50  a year  to  which  it  might 
be  reduced  if  anything  like  the  demands  put  forward 
in  respect  of  vested  interests  were  acceded  to,  it  would 
be  folly  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  an  extensive 
fabric  as  Fermanagh.  Therefore  I submit  that  the 
better  way  would  be  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  amount 
of  compensation  which  would  enable  us  to  determine 
in  each  instance  the  amount  of  the  endowment  dis- 


posable, and  to  determine  wliat  course  we  could  best  I 
take  under  the  circumstances. 

10170.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— That  would  entail  a 
considerable  postponement  We  must  hear  the  claims 
in  relation  to  these  vested  interests,  and  then  consider 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c.— The  ocher  course  puts  us  into 
considerable  difficulty.  There  are  several  facts  which 
have  heen  mentioned  which  were  unknown  to  most  of 
us.  They  were  extracted  from  reports  of  the  Educa. 
tional  Commissioners  which  were  not  open  to  public 
inspection. 

10171.  Lord  Justice  Naisn. — It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible  for  us,  with  the  materials  now  before  us,  to  put  a 
figure  into  this  scheme  in  regard  to  the  vested  interests. 
We  would  have  to  go  through  every  one  of  the  cases 
and  hear  evidence  iu  relation  to  each.  But  how  would 
the  granting  of  compensation  affect  the  question  of  the 
area  within  which  the  endowment  should  be  applied 
or  the  question  of  local  boards  '1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — I do  not  say  that  it  will,  but 
upon  the  question  of  the  fabrics  it  will  have  a moss 
important  effect. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Carton,  q.c. — I appear  for  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  ancl  therefore  I represent  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  Fermanagh  district,  and  my  views 
are  the  same  us  those,  of  Mr.  Atkinson.  It  appeals 
to  me  that  we  won't  know  what  we  are  doing 
until  we  know  the  amount  of  the  endowment  at  our 
disposal. 

10172.  Lord  J nstice  FitzGibbon. — I have  told  yon 
the  amount  of  the  endowment. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — Yes,  but  until  we  know  the 
amount  of  compensation  we  do  not  know  what  will 
remain. 

10173.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — How  does  that  affect 
the  question  of  area,  or  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
the  buildings  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — It  might  very  much  shorten  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  because  if  we  definitely  knew 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  the  district,  the 
ground  might  bo  cleared  of  a good  deal  of  the  matters 
in  controveray. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — That  would  he  adjourning  the 
genornl  question  until  the  noxt  sittings,  or  sometime 
afterwards. 

10174.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Furthermore, 
the  compensation  to  Iks  eiven  in  every  case  might  be 
altered  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  Mr.  Carton  and  Mr. 
Atkin. sou  might  lie  dealing  with  the  scheme  on  a basis 
which  would  ultimately  be  changed.  Wc  considered 
carefully  the  order  in  which  we  would  take  these 
different  questions,  aud  we  think  the  order  I have 
mentioned  presents  least  difficulty. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — I represent,  on  this  branch,  the 
Diocesan  Councils  of  Armagh,  Clogher  and  Derry  and 
Uaplioo,  and  I have  somo  observations  to  offer  on  the 
question  of  area,  but  I have  also  general  observations 
on  all  the  other  parts  of  this  scheme,  and  I think  it 
would  he  more  convenient  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
opeu  all  these  objections  together,  as  they  me  very 
much  in  the  same  order  as  mentioned  by  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon. 

10175.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Then  take  the  ques- 
tion of  area  first. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — On  tin  question  of  area  we  sub- 
mit that  no  sufficient  reason  has  been  shown  why  the 
endowments  should  not  be  confined  to  the  particular 
counties  in  which  the  schools  are  situate,  nor  for _ in- 
cluding the  portions  of  Monaghan  and  Deny,  which 
have  been  introduced.  Section  13  of  the  Act  provides 
“ that  the  privileges  aud  educational  advantages  Of 
the  inhabitants  of  a particular  area  shall  be  regarded- 
The  spirit  of  the  founder’s  intentions  is  not  less  to  be  re- 
garded because  the  founder  happens  to  be  a R°y 
founder.  The  Royal  Charters  and  Grants  are  m 
every  case  connected  with  the  counties. 

10176.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  is  your 
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authority  for  the  statement  that  these  Royal  founda- 
tions are  in  every  case  connected  with  counties  1 

Mr.  Be  witty,  Q.c. — I took  the  statement  from  your 
lordship.  Von  stated  that  in  certain  cases  that 
appeared  to  be  so.  I have  not  materials  for  referring 
you  to  the  cases  in  which  they  were  connected  with 
counties  specifically. 

10177.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yon  have  the 
€ame  materials  that  I had,  and  if  you  ask  us  to  give 
weight  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  you  ought 
to  give  us  evidence  of  that  intention. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — At  any  rate,  we  have  not  any 
evidence  that  it  extended  to  Deny. 

Lord  Justice  Naisii.  — The  portion  of  Deny  in 
question  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Armagh. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — I represent  tire  Diocesan  Council 
of  Derry,  and  they  don’t  want  it,  they  don’t  ask  you 
to  introduce  any  part  of  the  County  . Derry  at  all. 
Tliey  are  content  that  the  endowment  should  remain 
with  us ; and  the  onus  lies  upon  the  party  seeking  to 
extend  the  area  to  show  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  the  extension. 

10178.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Moi.loy. — What  do  you  mean 
by  extending  the  area  ” 1 Extending  it  beyond 
what  ? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — Beyond  the  counties  in  which 
these  schools  are  situated. 

10179.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  should  be  restricted 
to  the  county  1 What  is  your  ground  for  saying  that 
in  the  founder’s  intention  it  was  not  connected  with 
the  diocese,  but  was  connected  only  with  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Bewley , Q.c. — I say  that  eanli  school  is  estab- 
lished for  a particular  county. 

10180.  Why  county  and  not  diocese? 

Mi1.  Bewley,  q.c. — Why  any  part  of  Ireland  ? 

10181.  Why  the  comity  ? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — Because  it  is  a territorial  divi- 
sion. 

10182.  The  diocese  in  also  a territorial  division. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c.  —It  was  a territorial  division,  but 
it  is  no  longer  a territorial  division. 

10183.  It  is  so  as  much  as  it  ever  was.  But  it  is 
the  founder's  intention  that  you  say  we  ought  to  go 
by,  and  how  do  you  show  that  the  founder’s  intention 
was  not  to  extend  it  beyond  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — The  estates  are  in  a particular 
county,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  extending  it 
beyoiul  that  to  all  the  parishes  in  a particular  diocese 
than  there  would  bo  for  extending  it  to  every  town 
in  the  country. 

10184.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — If  it  was  given  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  to  administer,  would  that 
be  evidence  that  the  area  was  the  diocese  ? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — There  would  be  some  reason  in 
that  case. 

But  that  is  what  occurred,  for  in  the  letter  of 
James  I.  to  the  Lord  Deputy  in  1612,  and  the  statute 
of  14  and  15  Charles  II.  the  dioceses  are  clearly 
stated  as  the  areas  intended  to  bo  benefited. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — In  reference  to  Monaghan,  the 
fact  that  there  is  a successful  school  in  Monaghan  does 
not  seem  a sufficient  reason. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  reason  is  that 
Monaghan  is  all  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher. 

Mr.  Carton , q.c. — It  lies  upon  Mr.  Bewley  to  show 
that  the  adoption  of  the  diocese  ns  the  area  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  founder’s  intention.  The 
evidence  is  quite  the  other  way  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  I refer  to  the  letter  of 
January  30,  1612,  from  James  I.  to  the  Lord 
Deputy.  James  L,  the  earliest  monarch  who  en- 
dowed these  schools,  directs  the  lands  assigned  for 
the  “endowment  of  several  free  schools,  and  mainte- 
nance of  schoolmasters,  for  the  increase  of  loarning 
and  good  manners,”  to  bo  conveyed  to  the  archbishops 
awl  bishops  within  whose  several  dioceses  such  lands 
had  been  allotted,  "as  men  to  whoso  function  and 
quality  it  is  most  proper  to  bo  careful,  and  always 
assistant  to  the  furtherance  and  improvement  of  such 


good  works.”  Then  he  directs  that  the  archbishops  Any.  ?.  isas. 

and  bishops  in  whose  dioceses  these  schools  were  

should  have  the  nomination  of  the  masters,  aud  I 
find  claims  still  put  forward  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  to  the  appointment  of  the  masters  of 
Armagh  and  Dungannon.  Agiiin  section  2 of  the 
Act  14th  and  loth  Charles  II.  remains  in  force 
though  the  rest  is  repealed  by  the  Statute  Law 
Revision  Act  of  1878,  and  that  provides  for  the 
shifting  about  of  these  schools  within  the  dioceses 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop.  Mr.  Bewley’s  con- 
tention pushed  to  its  logical  extremity  would  confine  the 
area  to  the  parish  in  which  the  school  was  as  well  as 
the  county,  The  inclusion  of  Monaghan  is  the  most 
convenient  course,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ologher  I entirely  support  that 
portion  of  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I object  to  the  inclusion  of  tbe 
county  Monaghan  in  the  Fermanagh  distinct.  I have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  hawing  seen  this  letter  of 
James  I.  nor  the  statute  of  Charles  11.,  but  so  far  as 
the  charter  is  recited  in  the  draft  scheme  it  appears 
plain  that  “ it  was  directed  by  His  Majesty  that 
there  should  be  one  free  school  at  least  appointed  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Donegal, 

Fermanagh,  and  Cavan."  I say  tluit  is  conclusive 
that  these  different  lands  were  dedicated  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  schools  in  these  particular 
counties,  each  school  having  allocated  to  it  certain 
land  within  that  county.  “By  Letters  Patent, 
dated  April  20,  1616,  it  was  directed  that  the  lands 
assigned  in  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  grammar  schools  in  that  province  should 
be  conveyed  by  grant  from  the  Crown  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  that  by  him  they  might  be  dis- 
tributed and  allocated  in  form  of  law  to  the  several 
schools  as  he  should  think  fit,  and  tbe  distribution  of 
the  said  lands  was  committed  to  the  said  Archbishop 
as  the  person  best  able  to  select  the  most  apt  places 
for  the  establishment  of  such  grammar  schools."  He 
selected  the  places  and  established  the  schools,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  archbishop  bad  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  ever  them,  or  that  he  was  enabled,  from 
time  to  time,  to  alter  the  area,  on  the  contrary  it 
appeals  that  the  allocation  of  the  land  was  made  once 
and  for  all,  aud  not  on  the  diocesan  plan  at  all. 

The  bishop  and  archbishop  dealt  only  with  the  land, 
aud  it  would  be  in  the  area  either  of  the  archdiocese 
or  of  the  county.  The  diocese  does  not  appear  to  be 
introduced  as  tbe  area  at  all.  I am  not  aware 
whether  in  the  several  char-tars  any  jurisdiction  is 
given  to  the  respective  bishops  of  the  different 
dioceses. 

10185.  Dr.  Traill. — Ts  not  the  archdiocese  the 
province  in  those  letters  patent? — The  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  has  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  not  merely 
in  the  diocese  but  the  whole  province. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — The  schools  were  originally 
given  for  the  entire  of  the  province,  aud  the  Archbishop 
was  naturally  selected  as  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the 
province. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Tire  “province”  is 
Ulster,  not  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  Armagh. 

The  letter  of  James  I.  January  30,  1612,  speaks  of 
“ lands  within  several  counties  for  the  endowment  of 
free  schools,  of  the  increase  of  learning  and  good 
manners  in  those  parts  where  the  same  are  so  much 
wanting,  and  of  the  King’s  having  made  choice  of 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  within  whose  several 
dioceses  those  lands  were  allotted.”  And  he  gives 
powers  “unto  the  several  bishops  fou the  time  being 
severally  over  so  much  of  the  said  lands  as  are  con- 
tained within  the  bounds  and  limits  of  then-  several 
dioceses  and  jurisdictions,  thereby  enabling  the  said 
several  bishops  and  their  successors  to  let  tire  said  lands 
within  their  several  dioceses  for  ever.” 

Mr.  Atlcinson,  Q.c. — That  is  the  letter  of  1012,  but 
the  charter  is  the  document  that  you  have  to  con- 
strue and  that  bears  date  April  20,  l CIO.  When 
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t.  itjS8.  the  matter  came  to  he  carried  out  in  the  patent 
— determining  the  rights,  there  is  an  entire  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  monarch  to  his  Lord  Deputy,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  shows  (hat  the  diocese 
was  the  basis  either  of  jurisdiction  or  of  endowment. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  16 18  the  King  speaks 
of  “ the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Ardmagh,  to  whose  dis- 
cretion we  thought  fit  to  commit  the  distribution  of  the 
said  lands,  as  well  in  regard  of  his  approved  fidelity, 
whereof  we  have  had  long  experience,  as  also  in  respect 
that  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  that  province  be- 
longed principally  to  liis  charge,  and  therefore  best 
able  to  inform  himself  of  the  most  apt  places  wherein 
it  is  mote  to  have  grammar  schools  established." 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.o. — The  only  two  divisions  referred 
to  are  “ province  ” and  “ archdiocese,”  and  they  are 
equivalent  terms,  inasmuch  as  ho  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  province. 

10180.  Dr.  Traill. — They  are  not  equivalent  terms. 
The  province  of  Armagh  includes  every  diocese  north 
of  a certain  line. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Neither  as  the  limit  of  juris- 
diction nor  as  the  limit  of  endowment  are  the  dioceses 
mentioned  at  all,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — That  is  not  so  at  all,  the  patent — 
and  it  coincides  with  what  actually  did  occur — con- 
tained the  direction  to  establish  a school  at  Lisgoole, 
&e.,  or  at  any  other  places  that  the  Archbishop 
thought  fit.  Some  of  the  schools  were  afterwards 
transferred. 

10187.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  not  a fact  that  the 
transfers  were  to  other  portions  of  the  same  county. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — No,  of  the  same  diocese. 

Dr.  Traill. — It  was  always  within  the  same  county. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — In  page  338,  of  the  report  of 
1858,  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bullinghrooke  to  the 
mastership  of  the  Free  school  at  Dungannon,  by 
letter  of  King  James  L,  of  May  13,  1614,  is  in  those 
words — “With  the  assent  of  * * * the  Lord 
Deputy  * * * we  have  resolved  to  erect  one  per- 
petual free  school  for  the  county  of  Tyrone,  to  lie  held 
in  Dungannon,  and  that  there  shall  he  a schoolmaster 
there,  at  the  nomination  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  for  the  time  being,  and  appointed  by  us,  our 
heirs  and  successor's.”  And  it  provides  that  the  school- 
master shall  have  certain  lands  by  way  of  endowment. 
But  it  establishes  one  perpetual  free  school  for  the 
county  ot  Tyrone. 

10188.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Whom  do  you  regard 
as  the  founder  of  this  endowment  ? 

Mr.  Healey,  Q.c. — The  Crown  is  the  founder  of  course. 

10180.  Then  it  would  he  necessary  for  you  to  show 
us  that  the  intention  of  the  Crown  was  so  clear  to 
restrict  the  endowment  to  each  individual  county  that 
it  is  not  competent  for  this  Commission  to  apply  it 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — I should  show  in  such  a case  if 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  the  settling  of  a 
scheme,  the  instrument  of  foundation,  the  charter  or 
deed,  and  show  the  terms  imposed  by  the  founder,  and 
here  he  directed  “ a school  for  the  county  of  Tyrono.” 
The  area  for  that  school  was  the  area  of  the  county, 
and  not  the  area  of  the  diocese. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  QC. — I say  that  the  diocese  is  a 
purely  arbitrary  division  by  this  commission,  and  as 
Jkr  as  I have  learned  from  any  document  that  I have 
been  referred  to  it  is  selected  for  the  first  time  as  the 
area  of  the  endowment.  The  archbishop  was  merely 
selected  as  being  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  province 
in  which  these  schools  were  to  be  situated,  but  the 
diocese  is  not  either  the  area  of  jurisdiction  or  of  endow- 
ment. What  would  otherwise  be  the  meaning  of 
allotting  lands  in  each  particular  county  for  the  school 
ereoted  there  1 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — In  another  passage  John  Bnlling- 
brooke  is  appointed  to  teach  and  instruct  the  youth  of 
the  county  of  Tyrone  both  in  good  literature,  and  the 
principles  of  true  religion. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — If  it  was  intended  that  the 


diocese  should  be  the  unit  of  endowment,  embracing 
it  may  he  five  or  six  different  counties,  how  is  it  that 
the  counties  or  portions  of  counties  which  go  to 
form  the  diocese  lying  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
particular  county  in  which  the  school  is  erected  do  not 
contribute  at  all  towards  the  endowment.  Monaghan 
did  not  at  any  time  contribute  to  the  endowment  of 
Enniskillen  school.  The  whole  structure  of  the  founda- 
tion is  based  upon  this,  that  each  county  shall  contribute 
to  the  endowment  of  the  school  erected  within  its  bound- 
aries. Of  course,  incidentally,  the  schools  might  confer 
benefits  upon  other  localities ; but  the  primary  object 
of  ouch  particular  school  was  to  secure  the  benefit  of 
education  for  the  inhabitants  of  a particular  county, 
making  that  particular  county  contribute  to  the 
institution  established  there.  Up  to  this  time  there 
Wits  no  inter-communication  in  matters  of  education 
between  Enniskillen  and  Monaghan.  Cavan  in  a 
great  degree  comes  in  between  them,  and  except  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  seminary  in  the  town  of 
Monaghan  to  pai'ticipate  in  the  endowment  of  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  there 
should  be  any  connection  between  the  institution 
originally  founded  in  Fermanagh,  and  this  one  founded 
by  the  energy  and  contributions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Monaghan.  My  clients,  the  Protestants 
of  all  denominations  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  feel 
that  this  additional  area  was  in  no  way  in  the  original 
grant,  and  if  linked  with  them  it  will  extract  a great 
deal  from  the  fund  intended  for  the  endowment  of 
Enniskillen  school. 

10190.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  there  not  an  endowment 
provided  for  the  county  of  Monaghan  by  the  diocesan 
free  school  there  7 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Yes,  and  in  Fermanagh  there 
was  no  diocesan  school. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I wish  to  refer  you  to  the  Act 
14th  and  15th  Charles  II.  The  2nd  section  still 
remains  in  force,  and  it  directs  the  removal  of  the  free 
schools  from  one  place  to  another  within  the  same 
dioceses  if  more  convenient.  The  Statute  Law 
Revision  Act,  1878,  expressly  states  that  the  portion 
relating  to  free  schools  is  not  repealed,  and  it  shown 
the  intention  of  the  fouuder,  Charles  II.  and  his 
Royal  progenitors,  which  would  include  James  L and 
Charles  I.,  to  have  been  that  the  diocese  should  be 
the  area;  and  that  onch  of  these  schools  might  be 
removed  to  any  other  and  more  convenient  town  in 
the  same  diocese. 

10191.  Dr.  Traill. — In  quoting  the  intention  of 
the  Royal  founders  you  seem  to  have  quoted  one  part 
of  the  intention  only.  Clearly  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  founders  to  give  them  to  one  denomination  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Carton , Q.c. — I am  not  concerned  with  that  at 
present.  Mr.  Bewley  started  with  the  assumption 
that  the  founders  intended  that  the  area  should  be  the 
county  and  not  the  diocese.  I say  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  shows  that  it  was  the  diocese  and  not  the 
county. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.O. — It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
they  were  dealing  with  the  plantation  of  "Ulster,  and 
that  Monaghan  was  outside  the  lirp.it  of  the  plantation. 

10192.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  this  present 
moment  could  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council 
move  Portora  School  from  Enniskillen  to  Monaghan  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Possibly  he  might 

10193.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Is  not  that  the 
point? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — No.  I strongly  rely  npon  this 
statute  because  I regard  it  as  a statutory  authority  to 
enable  them  to  remove  the  school  from  one  part  of  the 
diocese  to  another,  whereas  if  they  were  Royal 
Diocesan  Schools  it  would  not  have  required  a statu- 
tory authority  to  do  so  at  all ; the  faot  that  it  required 
a statute  and  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Deputy  to  change 
a school  from  one  part  of  a diocese  to  another  is  proot 
conclusive  that  it  was  never  contemplated  that  tee 
school  should  be  for  the  diocese  and  not  for  th® 
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county.  If  this  be  a statute  to  enable  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  override  the  intentions  of  the  founder — 
to  do  by  statute  that  which  without  statute  he  could 
not  do— that  must  be  done  with  the  consent  specified 
by  the  statute? 

10194-  Lord  Justice  Naish. — If  the  effect  to  be 
aiven  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder  has  been 
altered  by  statute,  and  particular  reasons  have  arisen 
to  render  it  expedient  to  change  the  school  to  another 
town  in  the  same  diocese,  can’t  we  act  upon  the 
principle  of  the  statute  1 ^ 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — No,  because  it  only  enabled 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  certain  events,  and  under' 
certain  circumstances,  to  remove  the  school. 

10195.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  those 
events  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c.— Events  which  never  took  place. 
The  recital  of  the  Act  mentions  parishes  and  churches, 
and  the  second  section  deals  with  schools  and  benefices 
together  ; therefore  the  recital  throws  light  upon  the 
object  of  the  statute. 

10196.  Rather  a diocesan  light  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I quite  admit  that  while  it  was 
in  force,  they  might  have  either  retained  the  previous 
statutes  aud  charters  or  altered  them.  But  they  have 
left  them  untouched. 

10197.  The  only  provision  in  our  Act  bearing  upon 
this  question  is  the  direction  to  have  regal'd  to  the 
intentions  of  the  founders,  but  under  the  statute  of 
Charles  II.  any  of  these  schools  may  bo  moved  to 
another  part  of  the  diocese.  The  only  question  for 
us,  therefore,  is  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
convenience  to  justify  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
the  endowment  over  the  diocese. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — The  fact  that  at  a particular 
time  powers  were  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
override  the  founder’s  intention  in  the  case  of  a 
particular  institution  does  not  alter  that  intention, 
and  does  not  leave  you  at  large  to  deal  with  it  as  you 
please.  The  Act  refers  to  diocesan  schools,  aud  it 
might  be  perfectly  right  to  remove  a diocesan  school 
from  one  part  of  a diocese  to  another. 

10198.  I>r.  Tea  mu. — Is  there  any  part  of  the  Act 
which  shows  that  it  deals  with  these  Royal  Schools  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  diocesan  schools 
were  not  founded  by  James  I.,  and  the  Act  14  & 15 
Charles  II.  extends  to  the  schools  founded  by 
Charles  II.,  and  his  “ Royal  progenitors."  Those  were 
what  are  still  called  the  Royal  School  of  James  L, 
Charles  L,  and  Charles  II.,  and  if  the  existing  law 
to-day  is  that  the  Portora  school  may,  if  convenient, 
be  removed  to  Monaghan,  what  right  have  we  to  take 
away  that  advantage  from  the  Monaghan  people? 

10199.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — And  have  we  not  a 
right  to  put  that  power  into  operation,  if  we  see  fit, 
for  the  benefit  of  people  who  have  now  no  advantage 
from  this  endowment  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGieeon. — I should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  There  is  evidence  both  ways  on  this  matter. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  schools  for  the  province,  for 
the  counties,  and  for  the  dioceses.  If  all  these  areas 
were  open  to  discussion,  on  the  question  of  expediency, 
have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.o. — There , is  nothing  more  inex- 
pedient, my  clients  think,  than  that  the  Enniskillen 
School  should  be  removed.  I say  that  all  the  circum- 
stances point  to  that  view.  I dare  say  it  is  extremely 
expedient  for  those  interested  in  St.  Macarten’s 
Seminary. 

10200.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — St.  Macavten’s 
Seminary  is  at  Monaghan,  and  there  is  no  similar 
intermediate  school  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh  or 
the  Diocese  of  Clogher.  Are  the  Roman  Catholics 
entitled  to  the  same  shave  of  this  endowment  as  other 
inhabitants  ot  Fermanagh  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.g.  —My  clients  do  not  wish  me  to 
contend  that  they  are  not. 

10201.  That  being  so,  how  is  it  most  expedient  to 
frame  the  scheme  ? 


Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — We  say  that  you  ought  to  keep 
it  in  the  county,  because  your  object  should  be  to 
make  the  schools,  wherever  they  are  established,  large 
and  efficient,  and  not  to  have  the  endowment  split  up 
into  parcels  so  small  that  they  would  be  really  worth 
nothing.  The  t.wo  schools  if  established  would  not  be 
first  class  schools,  and  the  result  of  this  scheme  must 
be  that  die  endowment  that  is  really  only  fit  for  one 
school  will  be  split  up  into  two,  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation will  not  be  furthered. 

10202.  Then  on  a question  of  geography  you  would 
leave  the  Roman  Catholics  practically  without  any 
school  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — If  Monaghan  must  be  attached 
to  some  other  place,  why  should  it  be  attacked  to 
Fermanagh  in  preference  to  any  other  place  ? 

- 10203.  It  is  not  connected  with  any  other  place. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. —What  about  Cavan? 

Cavan  is  in  the  Diocese  of  Kilmore,  aud  has  its  own 
Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Seminary. 

10204.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  object  of  the  Com- 
mission is  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  endowments. 
If  it  is  open  to  us  to  take  in  Monaghan  as  well  as  Fer- 
managh, can  you  show  us  that  we  should  extend 
the  usefulness  of  this  endowment  bettor  by  confining 
it  to  Fermanagh,  than  by  taking  in  Monaghan  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I think  so  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stoned  ; if  I argue  upon  the  minimum  grant  to 
be  given  to  Portora,  I say  it  will  simply  starve  it. 
The  idea  of  its  being  maintained  by  £200  or  £100  a 
year  is  absurd.  It  could  not  exist  on  those  terms.  It 
is  better  to  establish  one  efficient  school  in  Portora, 
which  is  the  fabric  best  known  in  the  past  as  a Royal 
School-house.  The  funds  are  not  more  than  sufficient 
properly  to  endow  it ; but  to  divide  the  endowment  up 
amongst  different  seminaries,  and  to  give  it  to  one  that 
has  been  doing  very  well  without  it,  and  to  take  it  away 
from  the  other  that  cannot  exist  without  it,  is  practically 
destroying  the  school  in  this  particular  place.  If  you 
have  regard  to  the  compensation  that  must  necessarily 
be  paid  to  the  present  head  master,  there  won’t  be  for 
the  entire  endowment  more  than  £700  or  £800  a year 
altogether,  and  that,  or  at  least  the  greater  portion 
of  it,  will  be  necessary  for  maintaining  this  school  in 
this  district. 

Mr.  Itobertson. — I appear  on  the  part  of  the 
Methodist  conference,  and  I am  instructed  to  urge 
their  objection  against  uniting  Monaghan  with  Fer- 
managh. Tn  addition  to  what  has  been  said  already, 

I have  only  to  say  that  the  addition  of  Monaghan  would 
be  very  prejudicial  to  tho  interests  of  the  Methodists, 
for  Fermanagh  happens  to  be  one  of  those  counties  in 
which  their  body  is  most  numerous,  whereas  they  dis- 
appear almost  altogether  in  Monaghan. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q c. — I appear  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- , 
sioners  of  Education,  and  upon  this  point  of  area  I am 
instructed  to  state  that  if  the  scheme  of  the  present 
Commissioners  or  any  amendment  of  it  was  to  be  con- 
firmed, they  would  not  have  any  objection  to  the  area 
proposed  in  the  scheme.  They  do  not  object  to  the 
inclusion  of  Monaghan.  They  have  submitted  a 
scheme  of  their  own,  which  it  was  thought  would  prac- 
tically work  for  the  benefit  of  tho  whole  of  Ireland, 
but  they  found  that  by  no  possibility  of  management 
could  one  scheme  be  made  to  agree  with  the  circum- 
stances of  every  case,  and  as  they  felt  they  might  be 
standing  in  the  way  of  a satisfactory  settlement  they 
preferred  leaving  it  to  your  lordships. 

10205.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  they  ob- 
ject if  the  area  of  Dlster  was  introduced,  taking  in 
Antrim  and  Down  ? 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.o. — I am  instructed  to  approve  of  the 
scheme  as  it  stauds— to  accept  it  as  it  stands. 

10206.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  re- 
ceived* objections  from  Dr.  Henry  of  Belfast,  asking 
an  extension  to  Antrim,  and  from  Dr.  Hasson  of 
Londonderry,  asking  an  extension  to  all  that  county. 
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.I*g.  t,  1848.  Are  tlic.se  objections  supported  by  anyone’— [No 
response.]  _ 

The  Rev.  Professor  Maguire. — I wish  to  say  one 
word  on  the  question  of  the  area  over  which  the 
Raphoe  endowment  is  to  be  available.  As  at  present 
arranged,  it  is  extended  over  the  entire  comity  of 
Donegal,  and  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  for 
the  Catholics,  and  more  expedient  for  all  parties  in- 
terested, if  it  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
diocese  of  Raphoe.  And  for  tliis  reason,  that  there 
exists  at  present  in  the  diocese  one  pretty  efficient 
Catholic  school,  and  the  small  slmre  of  endowment  to 
be  apportioned  to  them  would  not  enable  the  Ca- 
tholics of  the  county  to  establish  a second.  If  the 
peninsula  of  Innishowon,  which  is  geographically  dis- 
connected from  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  is  to  bo  included 
within  the  area  to  participate  in  the  endowment,  then 
a school  may  be  established  after  a time  in  Buncrana 
or  some  other  place  outside  the  limits  of  the  diocese, 
and  might  qualify  under  the  scheme  for  participation 
in  the  grant  for  a time.  That  of  course  would  impair 
the  efficiency  of  the  existing  Catholic  school  by  cur- 
tailing its  revenues,  and  therefore  we  wish  that  the 
endowment  should  he  confined  to  the  diocese,  and  we 
think  that  there  would  be  no  serious  opposition  to 
that  arrangement  from  any  side. 

10207.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — That  is  to  say,  that 
Innisliowen  should  be  excluded  from  the  area  1 

Rev.  Professor  Maguire. — Yes,  it  is,  geographically 
and  otherwise,  distinct  from  Raphoe. 

10208.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  that  the  only 
part  of  Donegal  outside  the  diocese  of  Raphoe  1 

Rev.  Professor  Maguire.—  -Substantially,  yes.  There 
is  a small  portion  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  county 
in  the  dioceso  of  Derry,  and  a very  small  portion  in 
the  diocese  of  Cloghev. 

10209.  Professor  Dougiiebty.—  Do  you  think  that 
the  people  of  Innishowon  will  otter  any  objection  to 
excluding  them  from  the  benefits  of  this  endowment 
which  is  intended  for  the  people  of  Donegal  1 

Rev.  Professor  Maguire. — Greater  facilities  are 
ottered  to  the  people  of  Inuishowen  in  Deny. 

10210.  But  Deny  unfortunately  derives  no  ml  van 
tage  from  this  endowment. 

Rev.  Professor  Maguire. — I have  stated  my  con- 
tention and  I don’t  think  there  will  be  any  strong 
opposition. 

Mr.  John  Ross.— I appear  for  the  Diocesan  Council 
of  Kilinore,  and  I also  represent,  the  entire  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  of  Cavan,  and  wo  strongly  support 
the  scheme  so  far  as  the  question  of  area  is  concerned. 

10211.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  instructed  upon 
behalf  of  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Cavan  to  give  any 
opinion  ontsicle  Cavan  ? 

Mr.  Ross. — I am  instructed  to  support  the  scheme 
as  it  stands. 

10212.  Have  you  been  definitely  instructed  upon 
the  question  of  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh. 

Mr.  Rost. — No,  I have  not. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I am  instructed  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  bodies  of  Cavan  j and  those  for 
whom  I appear  are  anxious  that  the  scheme,  including 
the  county  Monaghan,  should  remain  so  for  more  than 
one  reason.  The  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Kilinore, 
which  includes  the  whole  of  the  county  Cavan,  in- 
cludes a small  portion  of  Fermanagh,  so  that  the 
Bishop  of  Cavan  is  to  some  extent  interested  in  the 
.county  of  Fermanagh.  "With  regard  to  the  lost 
observations  of  Mi-.  Atkinson,  I respectfully  submit 
that  the  very  opposite  conclusions  slionlcl  be  drawn 
to  those  which  he  thought  it  right  to  suggest  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  utility  of  these  endowments.  The  whole  of  the 
endowment  has  not  been  able  to  keep  alive  either 
the  Royal  School  of  Cavan  or  that  of  Enniskillen, 
and  it  is  perfectly  idle,  so  far  as  the  usefulness  of  the 
endowment  is  concerned,  to  say  that  portion  of  the 
endowment  would  keep  alive  an  institution  which, 
with  the  whole  of  it  at  its  command,  is  unable  to 


maintain  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  I’oman 
Catholic  Colleges  of  Cavan  and  Monaghan  even  a 
portion  of  this  small  endowment  will  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  either  of  these  already  existing 
and  even  comparatively  flourishing  institutions.  If 
you  confine  the  Enniskillen  endowments  to  Fermanagh 
the  Catholics  of  Fermanagh  will  be  forced  to  erect 
another  similar  school  to  the  one  in  Monaghan,  and 
to  depend  for  the  support  of  a great  institution  of  that 
kind  on  the  small  endowment  they  would  get.  It  is 
quite  the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Atkinson  says,  and  so 
far  from  hieing  for  the  interests  of  education  in  this 
district  to  confine  tliis  endowment  to  Fermanagh,  the 
result  of  it  would  be  to  necessitate  the  building  of  an 
intermediate  school  by  the  Catholics  of  Fermanagh, 
which  they  do  not  want. 

10213.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  prepared  ou  behalf 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Fermanagh  to  give  up  all 
claims  to  the  buildings  at  Portora,  provided  an 
educational  endowment  is  given  to  St.  Maoorten’s? 

Mr.  Drummond. — I do  not  appear  for  the  Catholics 
of  Fermanagh. 

10214.  But  you  are  arguing  their  case. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I am  arguing  it  simply  because 
it  happens  to  be  exactly  similar  to  tho  case  of  my 
own  clients  in  Cavan,  and  if  the  question  of  the  dis- 
position either  of  the  buildings  or  of  the  prises  in 
Cavan  school  comes  to  be  discussed,  exactly  the  same 
arguments  will  apply — namely,  as  to  the  absence  of 
the  utility  of  endeavouring  to  keep  up  another  insti- 
tution alongside  St  Patrick’s  College. 

10215.  Would  you  bo  prepared  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Cavan  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the 
fabric  of  the  Royal  School  of  Cavan  1 

Mr.  Drummond. — On  the  contrary  we  ask  that  it 
should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  distributed  in  such 
way  as  tko  Commissioners  think  right.  I shall  lie 
able  to  satisfy  the  council  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
keep  it  up 

10216.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  he  unwise  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  take  it,  because  they  are  already 
supplied  with  buildings  in  St.  Patrick’s. 

Mr.  Drummond. — It  may  not  be  utilised,  for  the 
endowment  could  not  support  it,  and  the  same  result 
will  happen  in  Fermanagh  if  Mr.  Atkinson’s  argu- 
ment is  adopted.  My  clients  do  not  wish  to  see 
started,  side  by  side,  two  institutions  which  the  two 
bodies  are  not  able  to  support.  As  to  the  question 
of  including  the  county  Monaghan  with  Fermanagh, 
as  the  Commissioners  have  done,  from  the  three 
letters  of  1612,  1614,  and  1C  18,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  it  was  intended  that  these  schools  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  to  be 
managed  in  whatever  way  they  thought  light. 

Mr.  John  Roche,  Q.o. — I appear  for  the  Roman. 
Catholic  Primate  of  Armagh,  and  support  the  scheme 
of  the  Commissioners  as  regards  area  It  is  quite 
obvious  that,  the  best  possible  way  of  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intentions  of  the  founders  is  by  recog- 
nising, as  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  declines,  the  diocese  as 
the  area  for  the  purposes  of  each  of  these  endowments. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw. — I appear  on  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, who  approve  of  the  scheme.  They  wish  that 
Monaghan  should  be  included  in  the  Fermanagh  area, 
as  they  think  that  the  school  there  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  a share  in  the 
benefits  accruing  to  that  area. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — The  local  Presbyterians,  whom 
I represent,  are  at  right  angles  with  the  committee 
for  whom  my  friend  appears. 

Mr.  Shaw. — But  you  don’t  appear  for  the  Presby- 
terians of  Monaghan. 

10217.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  we.  have 
equal  forces  pulling  in  opposite  directions  is  it  not 
the  best  proof  that  the  scheme  should  stand  as  it  is  1 
Is  there  any  other  party  represented  ? 

Rev.  B,  Macnamee , p.p.,  Omagh.  — I TOirt  t0 
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leave  out  that  bit  of  Deny,  and  I have  nothing 
to  add  to  the  arguments  that  have  been  already 
adduced. 

102 IS.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Do  you  oppose 

tbe  inclusion  of  Monaghan  1 

Rev,  Father  Macnamee.—  I have  nothing  to  do 
with  Monaghan.  I have  only  to  say  to  •Derry. 

10219.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  are  interested  in 
the  Dungannon  Endowment.  You  think  it  ought  to 
be  confined  to  the  comity  Tyrone  ? 

Rev.  Father  Mncn'tnuie. — Yes.  I am  also  inte- 

rest®! iu  the  county  Donegal,  and  I wish  to  say  that 
the  statement  made  by  the  Dev.  Mr.  Maguire 
does  not  apply  to  the  comity  Donegal  generally.  I 
;un  asked  by  some  of  the  clergy,  and  by  some  other 
people,  to  oppose  the  restriction  to  the  diocese  of 
Rflphoe. 

10220.  You  do  nob  support  the  exclusion  of  the 
barony  of  Inishoweu  ? 

Rev.  Father  Maenamee. — Certainly  not.  I am 
here  to  say  that  there  is  the  strongest  objection  to 
that-  There  are  two  parishes — one  the  largest  in  the 
diocese,  which  are  not  in  Inishowen  at  all,  and  still 
belong  to  the  diocese  of  Derry,  part  of  Donughmore, 
part  of  UVney,  and  part  of  Camus. 

10221.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yon  want  to 
include  all  Donegal  1 

Rev.  Father  Macnamee. — Yes. 

10222.  Professor  Dougherty. — Does  not  the  St. 
Coliuubs’  Diocesan  College,  Derry,  do  a huge  part  of 
the  educational  work  for  the  .Roman  Catholics  of  the 
county  of  Tyrone  1 

Rev.  Father  Macnamee. — Not  much,  I think. 

10223.  Is  not  a huge  portion  of  the  county  Tyrone 
included  in  the  Diocese  of  Derry  1 

Rev.  Father  Macnamee. — Yes. 

10224,  Do  not  the  boys  who  belong  to  the  diocese 
of  Derry,  and  who  live  in  Tyrone  go  to  tho  diocesan 
Bebool  hr  Deny  for  their  education  i 

Rev.  Father  Macnamee. — Portion  of  them.  We 
lave  a huge  number  educated  in  Omagh  both  of  boys 
and  girls,  us  attested  by  the  number  sent  in  for  the 
Intermediate  Examinations.  On  an  average  twenty 
from  each  of  the  schools  arc  sent  in  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Examinations  every  year,  and  they  are  the 
only  Reman  Catholic  Intermediate  schools  in  the 
county. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — We  submit  that  in  any  case  the 
scheme  ought  to  be  consistent,  and  ought  cither  to 
adopt  diocesan  boundaries  or  comity  boundaries — if 
it  adopted  diocesan  boundaries  it  would  not  be  so  bad 
ns  at  present,  but  it  adopts  county  boundaries  hi  some 
instances  and  diocesan  boundaries  in  others. 

10225.  Lofd  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  I think 
an  error.  Tho  scheme  is  consistent.  It  includes  a bit 
of  Derry  because  it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  and  it 
includes  all  Monaghan  because  it  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Clogher,  and  also  in  Ulster.  If  we  took  in  the  dioceses 
altogether  we  should  go  into  Leinster  and  Connaught. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — The  county  Armagh  includes 
portion  of  the  diocese  of  Down. 

10226.  Not  much ; the  apparent  inconsistency  is 
susceptible  of  the  explanation,  that  in  the  two  excep- 
tional instances  1 have  mentioned,  we  have  taken  the 
wiier  of  two  alternative  boundaries. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — It  is  inconsistent  iu  reference  to 
the  intention  of  tire  founders,  when  these  schools  are 
shown  by  the  instruments  to  have  been  originally 
established  for,  the  counties  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

10227.  Rut  you  will  admit  that  there  is  some  in- 
consistency in  the  terms  of  these  documents.  On  the 
one  hand  the  areas  are  spoken  of  as  diocesan,  hr  tho 
other  they  are  described  as  counties. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — In  any  case  I object  to  finding 
oot  the  intention  of  James  I.,  by  a statute  passed  by 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbos. — The  next  question  in 
order  is  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  money. 
That  divides  itself  into  two  branches  — first  the 
denominational  question,  and  next  the  class  of  edu- 
cation. On  the  religious  question  there  are  a good 
many  objections  which  we  will  take  in  any  way  that 
counsel  may  suggest. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c  — On  behalf  of  the  Diocesan 
Councils  of  Armagh,  Deny  and  Raphoe,  and  Clogher, 
I object  to  the  principle  of  distribution.  We  admit 
that  it  is  reasonable  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
get  a share  of  the  endowment,  but  the  question  is  how 
that  share  is  to  be  ascertained.  Secondly,  in  reference 
to  the  Protestant  bodies,  these  Diocesan  Councils 
strongly  object  to  mixed  boards.  First,  on  the  question 
of  distribution,  you  will  have  the  R-omau  Catholics  on 
the  one  sido  and  the  Protestants  on  the  other.  Dis- 
tribution by  population  would  be  unfair  when  we  see 
from  tho  census  of  1671  tie  number  of  persons  of 
all  denominations,  more  especially  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  denomination,  who  are  illiterate.  The  object 
of  these  endowments  is  not  to  support  primary  schools, 
hut  Intermediate  schools — grammar  schools.  There- 
fore what  we  consider  a fair  test  would  be  to  take 
from  the  census  the  number  of  persons  attending  the 
superior  schools.  I have  got  a tabular  statement  made 
out  from  the  census  of  1881  of  tire  numbers  of  cliildren 
attending  superior  schools.  Iu  that  enumeration  are 
included  a number  of  schools  put  down  as  colleges.  In 
Armagh  there  are  two  schools  which  are  called  colleges, 
but  which  are  in  fact  giving  Intermediate  education. 

10228.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — These  figures  represent 
pupils  of  tho  different  denominations  which  attend 
superior  schools  in  the  localities. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — Yes,  in  tho  counties. 

10229.  Do  they  include  pupils  from  tire  localities 
going  to  school  elsewhere  1 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — -There is  no  means  of  ascertaining 
that.  Ii  there  were,  the  proportion  of  the  body  I 
represent  would  be  enormously  increased,  because  a 
large  number  of  the  Protestant  youth  are  now  educated 
out  of  Ireland,  unfortunately,  and  if  we  were  to  take 
into  consideration  those  receiving  education  elsewhere, 
the  numbers  of  our  denomination  would  be  enormously 
increased.  The  numbers  in  the  county  Armagh  attend- 
ing superior  schools,  as  appears  from  the  census  of 
1881,  are — Roman  Catholics  215,  Church  of  Ireland 
324,  Presbyterians  117,  Methodists  44,  all  other  de- 
nominations 2 ; making  a total  of  7 02.  In  Fermanagh, 
tiro  numbers  nttencliug  superior  schools  in  1881  are 
very  few  altogether.  Roman  Catholics  0,  Church  of 
Ireland  60,  Presbyterians  5,  Methodists  12,  all  other 
denominations  1 ; that  is  only  78  in  all. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  this,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  counties, 
surd  has  the  largest  endowment  in  Ireland,  has  a 
very  small  number  of  Intermediate  pupils.  It- 
is  si  melancholy  fsret  that  the  five  counties  with  the 
Royal  School  Endowments,  stand  in  tho  Intermediate 
education  returns  far  behind  almost  any  other  five 
counties  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — In  Tyrone  the  Roman  Catholics 
attending  superior  schools  number  128,  Church,  of 
Ireland  134,  Presbyterians  170,  Methodists  21,  and 
all  other  denominations  7,  making  a total  of  400. 
InCavan  the  Roman  Csrtholics  number  131,  Church 
of  Ireland  62,  Presbyterians  20,  Methodists  4, 
none  of  other  denominations,  and  the  total  is  217. 
In  Donegal  the  Roman  Catholics  number  65,  Church 
of  Ireland  45,  Presbyterians  48,  Methodists  2,  and 
all  other  denominations  1 ; total  161.  I have  had 
these  figures  converted  into  percentages  in  every 
case,  ana  we  will  have  af  copy  sent  in  by  Dr.  Morgan, 
who  prepared  it  from  the  census.  As  another  test  we 
have  the  number  vrho$  passed  the  Intermediate 
examinations  in  two  successive  years  from  the  five 
X Appendix  B,  No.  LXIV.  (d),  p.  660. 
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S»a.  3. 18S8.  counties — Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  Cavan,  and  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  I am  pointing 
Donegal.  out.  in  the  case  of  Armagh,  tlmt  twenty  ot  those  Pru. 

10230.  Professor  Dougherty. — Can  you  tell  ns  testants  are  from  Watt’s  School,  Lnrgan,  which  is 
how  many  altogether  passed  from  those  live  counties  1 principally  a boarding-school,  and,  therefore,  to  that 
Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — Last  year  125  Protestants  and  extent  your  figure  is  worthless  for  the  purpose  of 
25  Roman  Catholics  from  the  six  counties.  ascertaining  how  many  people  there  are  in  the  county 

Mr  Bewley,  q.c. — For  two  yearn  from  the  five  who  want  intermediate  education, 
counties  67£  per  cent,  wore  Protestants,  but  there  is  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  I think  that  the  argu- 
no  means  of  distinguishing  those  belonging  to  the  ment  is  entirely  and  fundamentally  wrong  even  as 

Church  of  Ireland.  stated  by  yourself.  It  is  that  125  Protestants,  from 

10231.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  do  you  know  the  schools  in  these  counties,  passed  the  Intermediate 

number  of  Catholics  1 Examinations,  and  that  only  25  Catholics  passed 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.C. — The  schools  are  stated  in  the  and  your  inference  from  that  is  that  these  figures 

return.  represent  the  proportions  of  the  two  denominations 

10232.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  those  who  which  require  intermediate  education.  You  will  see 

passed  the  Intermediate  examinations  came  from  the  fallacy  of  that  argument.  In  the  first  place  you 

schools?  Because  one  complaint  of  the  Catholics  in  take  no  account  of  those  pupils  who,  for  want  of 

those  localities  is  that  tire  Protestants,  having  all  the  schools  surd  for  want  of  endowments,  have  to  be  con- 

endowments,  they  are  obliged  to  educate  tlreir  cltildren  tent  with  private  tuition,  and,  secondly,  you  take  no 

at  home  by  private  tutors.  account  of  those  pupils  who,  for  want  of  schools  and 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — At  any  rate  the  result  is  that  for  want  of  endowments,  have  to  go  elsewhere  from 

G7i  per  cent,  were  Protestants.  these  localities,  and  get  their  education  in  other  parts 

10233.  Of  those  tlmt  came  from  schools — that  does  of  Ireland, 
not  include  those  who  came  from  private  tuition.  The  Loral  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I will  give  you  another 

whole  value  of  those  figures  depends  upon  whether  they  figure.  From  Fermanagh,  the  most  richly  endowed 

accurately  represent  the  facts  or  not,  and  in  order*  tlmt  county  in  Ireland,  the  Intermediate  returns  for  1888 

they  should  accurately  represent  the  facts,  it  would  be  show  that  only  four  boys  passed  in  any  grade  wbat- 

necessary  that  some  persons  knowing  the  denomina-  ever — three  from  Portom  and  one  from  “ the  National 

tions  of  the  various  pupils  should  have  counted  up  all  School,  Irvinestown.”  I don’t  know  whether  that 

those  who  passed  in  the  Intermediate  examinations.  school  is  Protestant  or  Catholic,  but  on  Mr.  Bewlcy's 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.C. — We  will  give  yon  all  tire  materials  percentage  test  for  Irvinestown  and  for  Portora,  for 

furnished  on  the  returns  themselves.  your  Protestant  school,  it  would  depend  on  the  de- 

10234.  But  those  materials  are  not  sufficient  to  nomination  of  the  manager  of  Irvinestown  National 

supply  the  information.  school  whether  100  per  cent,  or  only  75  per  cent,  of 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — They  are  entirely  insufficient.  tire  pupils  of  a county  having  a Royul  Endowment  of 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — 67-t  in  1886  were  Protestants,  £1,800  a year  wove  Protestant  for  the  purposes  of 

and  in  1887  they  rose  to  77^  per  cent.,  showing  10  Intermediate  education. 

jier  cent,  of  an  increase.  Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — I don’t  say  that  this  test  is 

10235.  Lox-d  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  you  don’t  conclusive,  but  merely  to  bo  taken  into  considera- 
tell  us  the  total  number  who  passed.  We  were  working  tion  together  with  the  fact  tlmt  the  pupils  educated 
this  thing  out  in  our  office  as  well  as  we  could  for  our-  in  the  ltoyal  schools  have  power  to  come  from  other 
selves,  and  the  numbers  that  we  could  find  to  have  parts  of  Ireland.  The  Royal  School  of  Armagh  has 
passed  in  1886  don’t  agree  with  yours.  For  example,  not  been  sending  up  boys  for  the  Intermediate 
what  return  have  you  for  Cavan  ? examinations,  aud  if  they  had  the  number  would  ba 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q,o. — I gave  no  return  at  alL  I gave  greatly  increased.  There  is  also  a*  return  of  the 

a percentage.  literate  population  in  those  counties  from  the  census 

1023G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  what  is  of  1881.  For  instance,  in  Armagh  the  proportions 
your  percentage?  Wo  lmvo  got  only  ten  pupils  passing  are— Church  of  Ireland,  34*5  per  cant.;  Roman 
front  Cavan  in  1886,  eight  from  the  Christian  schools  Catholics,  41*1  per  cent.;  Presbyterians,  18*7  per 
at  Cavan,  one  from  “ the  National  school,  Cavan,”  cent. ; Methodists,  3*5  per  cent.,  and  all  other 
aud  one  from  a private  address.  denominations  2*2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Beviley,  Q.c. — My  first  set  of  figures  had  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  figures  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Intermediate  Education.  It  was  are,  for  the  six  counties,  255,000  Roman  Catholics,  and 
from  the  census.  All  that  I have  at  present  given  217,000  Protestants.  In  the  five  counties,  leaving  out 
you,  as  to  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  is  that,  in  Monaghan,  there  are  217,782  Roman  Catholics  and 
1886,  taking  the  whole  of  the  five  counties,  G7|  per  206,382  Protestants.  Of  those  200,000  Protestants, 
cent,  of  those  who  passed  from  schools  in  those  five  109,000  are  Church  people  and  97,000  are  others, 
counties  were  Protestants.  Mr.  Beviley , q.c. — We  have  got  tho*  particulars  for 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q,c. — We  have  ascertained  that  out  these  five  counties  from  the  census  of  1861,  of  1871, 
of  the  schools  in  the  six  counties,  125  Protestants  and  and  of  1881,  showing  the  percentage  of  these  several 
25  Roman  Catholics  passed  last  year — in  1887.  denominations.  I propose  to  hand  in  these. 

10237.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  got  a 10238.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — What  con- 
return  for  1886,  and  for  the  whole  county  of  Armagh,  elusion  do  you  draw  from  those  percentages, 
taking  all  creeds,  the  passes  were — from  St.  Patrick’s  Mr.  Bewley,  Q.o. — That  it  is  unfair  to  mix  up  all 
College,  Armagh,  5 ; College-street  National  School,  these  endowments  and  to  make  any  distribution  of 

Armagh,  3;  Christian  Schools,  Armagh,  1;  Watt’s  them  in  a certain  proportion  between  the  five  counties. 

School,  Lurgan,  20 ; the  Academy,  Portadown,  2 ; I submit  that  each  particular  endowment  should  he 

private  addresses,  7 — making  44  altogether.  If  your  divided  according  to  some  fair  basis — according  to  the 

percentage  is  based  <>n  those  figures  you  are  basing  your  county,  or  to  the  diocese — whichever  you  take  ns  the 

claim  to  the  Royal  School  endowment,  to  the  extent  of  unit  of  distribution  ; but  that  you  are  not  to  mix  them 

nearly  50  per  cent,  on  the  existence  of  Watt’s  School  at  ull  up  and  then  divide  them  according  to  some  genonu 

Lurgan.  Such  percentages  are  no  good.  principle  of  representation. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.u. — I am  not  giving  percentages — 10239.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  satisfied  then  tliat 

1 am  giving  the  figures  ascertained  from  the  schools  the  endowment  in  each  county  or  diocese  should  be 

in  these  respective  localities,  not  to  test  the  efficiency  separately  divided,  according  to  an  estimate  based  on 

of  the  schools,  but  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  the  literate  population? 

denominations  qualified  for  Intermediate  education,  Mr.  Bewley,  Q.O. — Not  exactly  upon  the  htera 
and  I say  that  125  Protestants  passed  from  those  population.  I should  prefer  tliat  it  would  be  based 

schools  aud  25  Roman  Catholics.  upon  the  numbers  attending  superior  schools. 

* Appendix  B,  No.  LSI  V.  (n),  p.  54S. 
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10240.  How  could  you  estimate  tlic  proportion,  of 
the  literate  imputation  that  would  go  to  Intermediate 
schools  1 That  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems, 
and  I shall  be  glad  of  any  assistance  in  making  it  out. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — The  return  we  got  from  the 
census  of  1881  gives  an  accurate  return  of  the  persons 
of  the  different  denominations  attending  superior 
schools,  and  the  names  of  the  schools  are  given. 

10241.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  might  be 
an  unfair  basis  to  take  for  the  future,  as  one  denomina- 
tion has  not  been  ns  well  provided  us  the  other  with 
Intermediate  education  in  the  past.  If  you  took  each 
denomination  and  estimated  what  proportion  of  its 
numbers  was  likely  to  require  Intermediate  education, 
and  based  a return  upon  that,  it  would  be  more  to  the 
point  1 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — That  must  to  a certain  degree  he 
based  upon  speculation.  A number  of  persons  can- 
not take  advantage  of  superior  schools  from  the  nature 
of  their  occupation.  There  must  be  a class  whose 
education  must  be  primary  ; they  will  never  go  on  to 
Intermediate  schools,  and  it  would  be  unfair,  though 
you  include  them  among  the  literate,  to  treat  thorn  os 
persons  requiring  education  at  Intermediate  schools. 

10242.  You  think  it  fair  to  divide  the  endowment 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  attending  superior 
choolsl 

Mr.  Bewley , Q.c. — Yes. 

10243.  Then  the  only  difference  between  your  pro- 
posal and  the  scheme  is  that  you  propose  to  divide  on 
disfigures  of  1881,  while  the  scheme  provides  for  a 
division  on  the  figures  do  anno  in  annum  for  ever  1 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — But  I propose  to  take  the  basis 
of  distributing  in  each  particular  county  and  to 
divide  the  endowment  in  each  county. 

Lord  Justice  Nxisn. — That  Is  absolutely  impossible. 

10244.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  you  read  was  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  superior  schools'? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — Yes. 

10245.  Can  you  tell  us  exactly  what  are  the  schools 
that  the  census  call  “ superior.”  Does  it  include  all 
the  schools  sending  up  pupils  to  the  Intermediate  Ex- 
aminations ? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — They  are  classified  in  this  way  : — 
Endowed  schools,  ecclesiastical  and  convent  schools; 
patronage  and  subscription  schools,  and  private 
schools ; and  in  a note  to  the  census  in  each  particular 
county,  it  mentions  what  different  schools  they  con- 
sider superior. 

1024b.  Does  it  include  all  the  schools  sending  up 
pupils  to  the  Intermediate  Examinations  1 

Mr.  Bewley , Q.c. — It  is  sure  to  include  all  that. 

10247.  I am  sure  it  does  not.  Does  it  include  the 
Christian  Brothers'  Schools  1 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — I should  say  that  they  would  be 
included  among  I be  Ecclesiastical  Schools. 

10248.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  it  leaves  out 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  under  the  belief  that 
they  are  elementary  schools,  it  is  a matter  of  fact  not 
generally  known  that  considerably  over  one-third  of 
the  resul.s  fees  of  all  Ireland  paid  for  Intermediate 
education  go  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools. 

Lr.  Traill. — On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved 
to  ”3  in  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  and  other  places  that  the 
proportion  of  those  attending  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools,  who  availed  themselves  of  Intermediate  edu- 
cation is  only  one-tenth,  or  at  the  utmost  oue-eighth 
of  the  total  number  of  their  pupils.  Their  success  is 
very  remarkable  at  the  Litermodiate  Examinations  all 
the  same. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.o. — The  list  of  schools  treated  ns 
superior  schools  include  St.  Patrick’s  Diocesan  College, 
Armagh,  St.  Golman’s,  Newry.  This  cannot  be 
done  with  great  accuracy,  but  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  the  relative  proportions.  I strongly  insist  upon 
me  division  being  by  county  or  diocese,  and  not  by 
lumping  them  together  and  then  dividing  them 
generally.  6 

10249.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  great  point 


is  that  you  want  a separate  division  made  of  each  en- 
dowment. 

Mi'.  Bewley,  q.c. — Yea,  to  divide  each  endowment 
amongst  the  persons  entitled  to  share  it. 

10250.  Would  you  in  future  allow  anything  for 
such  fluctuations  as  have  occurred  iu  the  past  l In 
other  words  if  the  Fermanagh  school  falls  and  the 
Raphoe  school  rises  would  you  allow  any  money  to  go 
from  Fermanagh  to  Raphoe? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c  — No,  I don't  think  so.  I don’t 
see  how  or  where  you  can  stop  if  that  is  done. 

10251.  Then  if  Portora  continues  comparatively 
empty  it  must  still  get  its  share  of  £1,800  a year,  and 
Raphoe  if  full  gets  comparatively  nothing,  though  the 
Act  of  Parliament  directs  that  the  money  not  required 
for  one  Royal  school  shall  be  transferred  to  another. 
Do  those  you  represent  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  we 
made  a primary  distribution,  based  upon  your  principle, 
in  the  different  counties,  and  allowed  the  different 
local  bodies  then  tn  join  in  making  any  re-arrange- 
ment they  chose  of  their  own  money  subsequently,  they 
would  object  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — We  think  that  is  reasonable ; 
and  I submit  that  mine  is  the  only  reasonable  principle 
upon  winch  the  endowments  can  he  distributed.  At 
any  rate  to  distribute  them  according  to  the  gross 
population  irrespective  of  their  being  literate  would 
be  totally  wrong,  and  considerably  at  the  expense  of 
the  Protestants. 

Mr.  Atkinson , Q o. — I support  the  contention  of  my 
learned  friend,  that  the  emoluments  of  each  district 
should  be  dealt  with  separately.  I represent  all 
denominations  in  this  matter,  because  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Clogher  agrees  with  us.  In 
reference  to  the  other  point,  for  the  Protestants,  I 
entirely  object  to  the  present  proportion,  which,  as 
I can  understand  it,  is  an  equal  proportion. 

10252.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Not  an  equal 
proportion,  but  an  equal  minimum  grant. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I submit  that  there  is  no  pro- 
portion which  can  be  suggested  about  which  difficulties 
cannot  bo  started,  but  I won’t  cross-examine  one  of 
your  lordships’  body  as  to  why  the  scheme  selects 
equal  proportions. 

10253.  They  were  not  selected  as  proportions  at 
all,  but  us  what  they  are  described,  as  minimum  grants ; 
and  these  were  made  equal  because  the  minimum 
necessary  to  give  substantial  aid  to  a school  will  be 
the  same  whether  the  pupils  are  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  I apprehend. 

Mr.A/£»uon,Q.a — Isay  thatatleast  two- tbirdsshouJd 
be  given  to  the  Protestant  population  : for  the  Inter- 
mediate schools  exist  only  for  the  use  of  that  part  of 
the  population  that  is  likely  to  send  pupils  to  Inter- 
mediate schools,  and  let  me  say  that  I don’t  consider 
a school  an  Intermediate  school  while  the  general 
education  tliat  it  gives  is  merely  primary,  though  it 
educates  au  occasional  boy  in  the  subjects  of  tbe 
Intermediate  Examinations  sufficiently  well  to  cany 
off  a prize.  If  the  general  level  of  the  education 
given  is  only  primary  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
Intermediate  school  from  having  in  an  isolated  way 
enabled  a boy  to  reach  a higher  grade.  How  are  you 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  tire  j>opulation  likely  to 
require  Intel-mediate  schools  in  the  Fermanagh  district? 
Enniskillen  can  hardly  be  called  a targe  commercial 
town,  and  certainly  Monaghan  is  not.  There  are 
therefore  no  targe  commercial  towns  to  supply  day 
boys,  and  day  boys  must  come  from  towns.  I mean 
by  “ day  boy  ” the  boy  who  resides  at  home  and 
attends  school  daily,  and  I consider  a boy  a boarder 
who  is  sent  from  a distance  to  live  near  and  attend 
the  school  daily.  Those  whose  parents  do  not  reside 
in  the  town,  and  the  boarders  at  the  school  are,  for  my 
purpose,  all  the  same.  Therefore  you  must  find  the 
population  that  require  Intermediate  education  in 
Fermanagh  among  the  agricultural  population,  and  I 
can  find  no  better  test  than  a rough  one  ; the  *Poor 
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Law  Valuation — because  tbe  idea  of  a farmer  whose 
Poor  Law  Valuation  is  under  £20  requiring  Inter- 
mediate education  for  his  sons  or  son  is  very  far 
fetched. 

10254.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  practical  ex- 
perience of  people  in  Ulster  is  against  that  contention. 

Mr.  Atkinson , q.c. — Unless  you  have  an  In  tor- 
mediate  school  at  their  door  they  must  be  sent  from 
home  If  they  go  to  a school  £45  is  the  minimum 
to  be  paid  for  their  board  and  education  in  any  Pro- 
testant school,  and  £25  to  £35  in  St.  Macarten’s 
seminary.  A farmer  of  .£20  valuation  is  usually 
pressed  to  provide,  for  tbe  education  of  one  son,  and 
how  he  is  to  afford  to  spend  £25  or  £30  a year  on  it 
seems  to  me  far-fetched  indeed.  You  forget  that  boys 
travel  long  distances  to  schools  in  the  north  by  rail- 
way, and  live  at  home. 

10255.  Dr.  Traill. — That  wonld  cost  a great  deal 
more  money. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Where  would  they  come  from 
by  railway  in  this  particular  district  1 There  are  no 
railways  pouring  into  Fermauagh. 

10256.  Professor  Dougherty.  — We  heard  in 
Enniskillen  that  a number  of  pupils  were  expected  to 
come  by  the  Clogher  Valley  Railway  to  the  Enniskillen 
school. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — That  is  very  problematical. 

10257.  Professor  Dougherty. — It  was  your  own 
clients  who  gave  that  evidence. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Even  suppose  they  did,  a rail- 
way only  taps  the  traffic  for  two  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  If  that  be  so,  look  at  the  enormous  district 
in  those  two  counties,  from  which,  if  the  children  are 
to  be  educated  at  all,  they  must  be  sent  either  to 
board  in  the  school  or  in  the  town.  Therefore  the 
expense  necessarily  restricts  the  number  of  individuals 
who  can  afford  to  avail  themselves  of  these  schools  for 
education.  I know  the  valuation  is  not  an  infallible 
test,  but  I have  not  hoard  of  any  other  one  that 
appears  equally  good.  The  entire  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Monaghan  is  75,000,  and  the  Protestant 
population  is  27,000 ; the  Protestant  population  of 
Fermanagh  is  37,000,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation 47,000,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  five-sixths  or 
four-fifths  of  the  farmers  of  the  county  have  a 
valuation  so  low  that  by  no  fair  probability  can  it  be 
expected  that  they  will  send  their  children  to  Inter- 
mediate schools,  I submit  that  for  the  purposes  of 
this  argument  the  gross  population  umy  lie  left  out 
of  consideration  altogether.  I have  not  theso  statistics 
yet,  hut  they  are  being  prepared  by  the  Clerks  of  the 
Unions,  and  to-morrow  I hope  to  be  able  to  hand 
them  in.  There  is  no  test  to  which  objections  will 
not  be  raised.  I submit  that  this  is  as  good  a test  as 
yon  can  apply  to  this  rural  district ; Monaghan  is  a 
purely  agricultural  county,  with  no  manufactures 
worth  speaking  of,  and  with  no  large  town.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  agricultural,  and  if 
you  find  the  valuations  so  low  that  by  no  reasonable 
probability  can  they  be  expected  to  send  their  children 
, to  the  Intermediate  school,  I say  you  are  to  exclude 
those  people  altogether. 

10268.  Rev.  Dr.  Mqlloy. — I understand  your 
argument  to  be  that  there  is  a much  larger  proportion 
of  Protestants  in  this  district  who  are  capable  of 
bearing  the  necessary  expenses  of  sending  their  boys 
into  the  schools,  either  at  Monaghan  or  Enniskillen, 
than  there  is  of  Roman  Catholics  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — Certainly. 

10259.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  Protestants 
are  entitled  to  a larger  proportion  of  the  endowment  1 

Mr.  Atkimon,  Q.c. — Yes. 

10260.  And  you  admit  that  though  not  a perfectly 
satisfactory  test,  this  is  the  best  that  you  can  get  1 

Mr.  Atkimon,  q.c. —I  do. 

10261.  Then  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  principle  which  the  scheme  allows 
to  come  into  full  operation,  because  if  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  Protestants  able  to  bear  the 


necessary  expense,  there  will  be  a larger  proportio 
of  Protestant  children  going  to  the ° schools,  and 
according  to  our  scheme,  alter  a certain  amount  is 
deducted  as  the  minimum  for  each  board  there 
remaius  a large  sum  to  be  distributed  according 
to  the  amount  of  educational  work  done,  and  if  vour 
argument  is  good— and  I think  it  is  a very  fair  one— 
it  only  shows  that  the  Protestants  will  get  a larger 
amount  of  the  endowment  than  the  Roman  Catholics 
because  they  will  have  a larger  number  going  to 
their  schools.  That  is  a perfectly  satisfactory  test 
because  it  distributes  tbe  surplus  of  the  endowment 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  educational  work  done; 
whereas  you  admit  that  your  test  is  not  satisfactory 
because  it  is  inaccurate  and  indefinite. 

Mr.  Atkimon,  q.c:. — I don’t  admit  that  the  distri- 
lmfcion  of  tbe  surplus  will  at  all  have  those  results,  or 
that  it  is  satisfactory  ; on  the  contrary,  I shall  show 
you  that  it  is  unsatisfactory ; but  I understand  that 
these  schools  were  intended  for  those  portions  of  the 
population  who  required  Intermediate  education,  and 
I wish  to  ascertain  what  the  proportions  are  first. 
As  I am  instructed  it  will  be  found  that  two-thirds  at 
least  of  the  population  requiring  intermediate  educa 
tion  are  Protestants,  but  whatever  the  result  maybe. 

I am  willing  to  abide  by  it.  I quite  see  the  argument 
that  my  principle  is  not  flexible.  In  reference  to  that 
objection  things  will  remain  as  they  ai-e  until  fen 
is  a change,  until  commerce  springs  up  in  these  towns, 
or  farms  are  consolidated.  If  you  raise  the  valuation 
by  consolidating  the  farms,  you  diminish  the  number 
of  families,  and  that  may  to  a certain  extent  alter  the 
proportion  ; but  I have  lio  objection  that  a clause 
should  be  introduced  to  provide  for  periodical  re- 
visions at  certain  intervals — say  of  five,  six,  or  of 
fifteen  years,  which  is  a favourite  period. 

10262.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I can  quite 
understand  the  strength  of  the  argument  lor  a fixed  j 
division;  but  if  you  once  admit  periodic  revisions,  j 
the  best  is  the  automatic  one. 

Mr.  Atkinson, , Q.c. — I don’t  see  any  reasonable 
anticipation  of  any  great  change.  Tt  can  lie  easily 
ascertained  whether  there  has  been  any  great  fluctuo 
tion  in  the  past.  If  there  is  no  fluctuation  to  be 
apprehended,  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the 
emoluments  are  to  be  divided  should  be  now  ascer- 
tained by  the  proportions  in  the  two  denominatioiis 
of  that  portion  of  tho  general  population  which  is 
likely  to  require  intermediate  schools.  It  is  said  that 
that  will  be  done  by  clause  43  regulating  the  distri- 
bution of  the  residue  remaining  after  the  paymeat  of 
the  40  per  cent.  The  first  objection  I have  to  tbat-is 
that,  it  makes  a common  fund  of  all  the  endowments. 

10263.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — What  exactly  is  the 
basis  upon  which  you  would  go  to  ascertain  the  por- 
tion of  tho  general  population  that  required  inter- 
mediate education. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — As  far  as  the  farmers  are  con- 
cerned I would  take  £35  or  £40  a year  valuation. 

10264-.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  not  consider  that 
every  clever  boy  should  have  a chance  of  rising  l _ 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Yes,  if  his  father  is  able  to  gi« 


it  to  him. 

10265.  Whether  his  father  is  able  to  give  it  to  bun 
or  not,  should  he  not  have  his  chance  of  getting  to il;e 
topi  . i 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.C. — You  may  as  well  say  whether  . 
his  father  is  able  to  give  him  a good  suit  of  clot  s 
or  not,  he  should  have  them.  . 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  why  sbouldnt  , 
if  clothes  were  supplied  to  the  most  deserving  at 
public  expense  1 . . 

10266.  Dr.  Traill.— There  are  many  people  vuu 
would  be  willing  to  help  along  a young  toy  w 
showed  signs  of  cleverness  and  industry.  Mon 

not  he  possible  to  make  some  calculation  of  Uiep 

portion  of  those  boys  who,  with  help,  could  rue 
Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c.  — I don’t  see  how  it  w 
You  must  deal  with  generalities,  and  the  only  wa. . 
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can  do  so  is  to  see  what.is  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation likely  to  require  intermediate  education. 

10267.  That  would  out  a little  against  one  denomi- 
nation when  you  say  that  such  a large  number  of 
them  are  under  this  valuation.  Would  it  not  bo  fairer 
to  take  the  class  of  labourers,  and  to  give  them  credit 
—say  for  a tenth  of  their  number,  then  to  take  the 
fanners,  and  to  give  them  credit  for  a fifth  of  their 
number,  then  to  take  the  commercial  and  professional 
classes,  and  give  them  credit  for  all  their  numbers. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.o. — Yes,  but  my  only  objection  to 
that  is  that  it  is  entirely  arbitrary. 

10268.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  if  you 
look  at  this  question  practically  it  will  be  narrowed 
down  into  reasonable  proportions.  If  you  could 
show  now  the  relative  numbers  of  each  denomination 
of  the  class  requiring  and  entitled  to  a share  of  these 
nublic  endowments  for  intermediate  education,  there 
is  a preponderance  of  opinion  on  all  sides  that  there 
would  be  great  advantage  in  dividing  the  money 
once  and  for  all  as  it  is  called ; but  before  we  could 
divide  the  money  in  that  way  we  should  either  be 
judicially  satisfied  that  the  division  was  a fair  one, 
both  now  and  for  the  future,  or  we  should  see  a 
general  concurrence  of  all  concerned  that  it  satisfied 
them.  The  only  other  alternative  is  to  divide  by- 
results  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — I fear  I have  not  conveyed 
myself.  I say  that  the  first  thing  is  to  get  the  re- 
lative numbers  of  the  population  requiring  inter- 
mediate education,  and  then  that  there  should  be  a 
division,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  that  population. 

1026S.  To  that  everybody  is  agreed,  if  you  mean 
that  it  should  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers of  those  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — Then  take  the  test  ns  to  the 
valuation  of  the  agricultural  population,  the  test  as 
to  the  attendance  at  school,  tire  test  as  to  the  number 
of  literate  and  illiterate  people  in  each  of  those  places, 
the  test  as  to  the  numbers  passing  the  Intermediate 
examinations,  and  considering  them  all,  you  can  go 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  towards  a fair  approx- 
imation of  what  the  population  is  that  requires  inter- 
mediate education,  and  you  can  ascertain  at  the  same 
time  the  respective  religious  creeds  of  that  population. 
Whether  (here  be  then  a permanent  division  for  ever, 
or  a division  at  periods  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  if  there 
are  likely  to  be  fluctuations,  or  a yearly  division  if 
you  like,  the  division  always  ought  to  be  on  the  ex- 
isting basis  of  the  creeds.  Now,  it  is  said  that  under 
this  scheme,  by  section  43,  such  a division  of  the 
residue  may  be  made,  but  that  clause  won’t  provide 
what  I want  at  all,  because  it  mixes  up  all  the 
endowments  of  the  different  counties.  It  won’t  con- 
fine the  endowment  for  a particular  district  to  that 
particular  district,  and,  so  far  from  producing  an 
equality  I will  show  you  that  it  produoes  the  very 
opposite. 

10270.  If  you  can  give  ns  any  assistance  on  this 
point  we  shall  be  very  glad.  There  is  nothing  like 
an  interchange  of  the  views,  and,  if  you  could  approx- 
imate to  a figure,  others  may  be  induced  to  tell  us 
their  approximation  too.  Speaking  now  as  a juror, 
and  as  only  one  member  of  the  Commission,  we  have 
had  all  these  figures  before  us,  and  been  working  at 
them  among  ourselves  for  a year.  I am  satisfied 
that  at  present  a division  into  three — one-third  to  the 
Koman  Catholics,  one-third  to  the  Church,  and 
one-third  to  the  Presbyterians — would  give  rather 
too  little  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ; on  the  other 
hand,  a division  into  halves  may  give  them  rather 
foo  much,  but  a quarter  would  not  satisfy  the  Church 
people.  On  the  whole  a division  in  halves  comes  nearer 
fo  all  these  tests,  taking  the  endowments  as  a whole, 
than  any  other,  but  subdividing  the  Protestant  half 
n»to  quarters  would  not  work  at  all  if  applied  to  each 
endowment  separately.  As  between  Protestants  and 
tatliolics,  in  fixing  the  proportions  justly,  two  con- 


siderations should  come  in  to  modify  mere  numbers : — 
First  into  the  Protestant  scale  you  put  a great  number 
of  rich  people,  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  exodus 
so  much  complained  of,  who  send  their  children  out 
of  the  country  for  their  education,  and  who  would 
not  in  any  case  keep  them  in  Ireland.  Rich  people 
of  that  class  ought  not  to  be  taken  fully  into  account, 
because  they  do  not  require  the  benefit  of  these  endow- 
ments, do  not  take  advantage  of  them,  and  when  they 
had  them,  -gave  them  up.  On  the  other  band,  there  is 
a large  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  among  the  poor, 
who  do  not  want  high  schools,  though  such  poor,  clever, 
boys  as  ore  taken  up  by  the  Christian  Brothers  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  net 
result  of  the  whole  discussion  in  my  mind  was  that 
no  really  accurate  division  could  be  got  at,  that  no 
approximation  suggested  by  us  would  satisfy  both 
sides.  Therefore  the  only  test  that  remained  was 
some  automatic  test. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — The  reason  I say  that  the 
fund  for  each  district  should  be  dealt  with  by  itself  is, 
that  a system  of  distribution  which  might  be  fair  in 
one  district  would  ho  grossly  unfair  in  another ; in 
one  district  the  Roman  Catholics  r-equiring  interme- 
diate education  might  be  three  to  one,  and  it  might 
be  the  reverse  in  the  next  district.  Take  for  instance 
Fermanagh 

10271.  The  practical  objection  to  dividing  each 
endowment  seimrately,  and  taking  away  the  power  of 
sliiftiug  the  money  from  one  district  to  another  is  that 
in  many  places  some  denominations  would  be  left 
without  any  adequate  provision.  In  Cavan,  for 
example,  the  church  people  are  almost  all  the  Pro- 
testants, and  the  minority  of  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  there  would  not  have  anything.  The 
result  in  Donegal  would  be  most  extraordinary,  because 
if  you  take  in  the  whole  county,  you  would  have  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Roman  Catholics,  while  if 
you  take  in  the  district  of  Raphoe  only,  the  Presby- 
terians woidd  outnumber  all  the  rest in  short  if 
you  were  to  divide  each  of  these  endowments  into 
two  or  three  not  equal  but  proportionate  shares,  the 
result  would  be  fantastic  in  the  highest  degree. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.C.—  Of  course  that  drives  us  back 
to  my  earlier  argument,  that  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  funds  of  one  district  were  to  go  in  aid  of  the 
endowment  of  the  other. 

10272.  I mentioned  before  that  our  difficulty  in 
relation  to  that  is  that  since  1813  it  has  been  the 
law  that  any  money  not  wanted  in  one  district  should 
bo  spent  in  any  other  where  it  was  needed,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  large  sums  of  Cavan  money  have  been 
spent  on  Raphoe,  and  even  on  Banagher. 

Mr.  A tkinson,  q.c. — That  was  under  the  Act  of 
George  IV. 

Dr.  Traill. — The  residue  could  only  he  applied  to 
another  school  after  all  the  requirements  of  the  original 
school  hacl  been  provided  for.  You  must  maiutoin 
in  all  its  integrity  the  original  school,  and  after  you 
have  done  that — in  the  event  of  the  funds  arising 
from  the  endowment  being  more  than  adequate  to 
supply  the  school,  and  to  support  it — then  you  may 
apply  the  surplus  funds  to  the  support  of  the  other 
schools.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  .£6,000  be- 
longing to  Enniskillen,  and  £6,000  belonging  to 
Cavan,  accumulated  money  which  under  that  clause 
was  not  Bpent. 

Mr.  Atkinson , Q.C. — I submit  that  at  all  events 
there  is  nothing  in  the  statutes  to  enable  you  to  transfer 
the  funds  of  one  district  to  another  unless  you  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  George  IV.,  which 
provides  that  you  can  only  do  that  after  you  have 
provided  to  the  full  for  the  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment of  the  local  Royal  schools.  But  even  if  the 
division  was  not  open  to  that  objection,  I submit  on 
the  score  of  equality  of  treatment  that  it  is  not 
satisfactory.  T am  told  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
section  43  of  the  scheme,  is  tliat  you  give  a minimum 
grant  which  will  enable  each  particular  srhooHc  exist, 
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and  that  the  results  -will  work  out  of  the  residue  a 
proportionate  endowment  for  the  different  denomina- 
tions. I say  that  won’t  be  so  at  all.  Them  are  several 
objections  to  it;  but  first  as  to  the  equality.  There  are 
several  Protestant  schools  in  Ulster,  which  will  provide 
adequately  for  the  wants  of  the  Protestant  population. 
There  are  very  few  such  schools  in  the  south  or  west 
of  Ireland,  and  they  are  not  wanted,  because  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Protestant  population  in  those 
districts  are  people  of  the  higher  class,  who  send  then- 
sons  away  to  England  or  elsewhere ; but  there  are  a 
great  many  good  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  those  other 
portions  of  Ireland ; and  what  is  to  prevent  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Ulster  from  drawing  into 
them  the  intelligent  youths  from  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  in  the  result — worked  out  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  strangers  and  boarders — absorbing  the 
60  per  cent 

10273.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  the  Pro- 
testants did  likewise,  the  result  would  be  to  restore 
Portora,  Dungannon,  and  Armagh  to  then-  points  of 
highest  prosperity,  and  then  they  would  lie  entitled  to 
get  more  than  half  the  endowments. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Your  lordship  misunderstands 
me.  "What  is  to  prevent  the  Roman  Catholic  semin- 
aries in  Ulster  from  being  recruited  by  foreigners,  if 
I may  so  call  them,  from  other  parts  of  Ireland? 

10274.  And  I only  ask  what  is  to  prevent  the 
Protestants  from  doing  the  same  tiling? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — You  cannot  recruit  if  you  have 
not  got  recruits. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  are  plenty  of  re- 
cruits if  you  look  for  them ; they  are  going  now  to 
many  other  schools. 

10275.  Rev.  Dr.  Molioy. — If  you  have  not  got 
recruits  wliat  do  you  want  with  the  endowments  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — Tli  ere  are  enough  recruits  to  main- 
tain these  schools  in  the  existing  population,  but  if  you 
are  allowed  to  import  foreigners  into  the  other  ones, 
you  will,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  foreigners 
devour  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  endowment. 

10276.  You  have  made  a statement  upon  which, 
so  far  as  I can  see,  your  whole  argument  rests,  namely, 
that  there  is  not  a sufficient  number  of  good  Roman 
Catholic  schools  outside  Ulster  for  the  population  of 
the  other  provinces.  What  is  the  evidence  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — I thought  that  one  of  the 
standing  complaints  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  that 
they  had  not  sufficient  good  schools. 

10277.  Not  at  all.  The  complaint  is  that  the  good 
Catholic  schools  have  no  endowment. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — Is  it  then  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a complaint  that  there  is  not  an  adequate  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools  ? 

10278.  Not  that  there  is  not  an  adequate  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  but  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  receive  no  State  endowment.  There 
are  an  abundance  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
Leinster  and  Munster. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — I am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
they  can  got  on  so  well  without  the  endowments. 
Therefore  it  is  a dog-in-the-manger  feeling  that  objects 
to  our  having  them. 

We  are  not  in  the  manger  yet. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.o. — If  they  can  get  on  so  well 
without  the  endowment  I don’t  see  why  it  should  not 
he  left  to  those  who  cannot  get  on  without  it. 

10279.  Almost  the  first  point  you  made  was  that 
the  sohools  which  showed  that  they  were  doing 
educational  work  were  the  best  entitled  to  get  the 
endowments. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — These  endowments  are  provided 
as  prizes  for  enterprising  teachers  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  parties  who  are  adequately  pro- 
vided for  already. 

10280.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  your  objection  that 
the  results  principle  should  be  applied  only  in  the  case 
of  boys  bom  in  the  district  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.o. — Certainly.  These  endowments 


are  intended  to  provide  for  local  wants,  and  if  th 
are  enough  Protestant  schools  all  over  Ulster  to  provide 
for  local  wants,  this  school  of  Portora  can  never  hone, 
in  the  altered  condition  of  things  in  Ireland,  either 
to  draw  away  persons  who  would  naturally  go  to  other 
Protestant  schools  in  Ulster,  or  to  get  recruits  from 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  I was  under  the  impression 
that  there  was  an  ample  field  to  get  from  the  other 
portions  of  Ireland,  and  to  introduce  to  these  Roman 
Catholic  seminaries  in  Ulster  such  a number  of  in- 
telligent  boys  as  to  absorb  the  sixty  per  cent,  portion 
of  the  results. 

10281.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibbon. — My  object  this 
morning,  in  giving  you  so  very  fully  the  facts  of  the 
endowment,  was  to  show  you  that  the  whole  of  the 
money  applicable  to  this  purpose  did  not  exceed 
£3, BOO  a year,  and  if  any  very  large  number  of  boys 
were  educated  in  this  district,  it  would  leave  so  little 
per  head  that  it  would  not  give  any  substantial  endow- 
ment  even  to  the  district.  You  really  must  understand 
that  no  funds  are  available  to  maintain  schools,  but 
only  to  aid  them. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Your  scheme  would  reduce 
them  all  to  the  dead  level  of  starvation  instead  of 
leaving  some  £1,000  a year,  we  will  say,  for  the  educa- 
tional advancement  of  this  particular  district,  by 
tapping  Fermanagh  for  the  impoverished  districts 
round  it,  you  reduce  it,  in  all  probability,  to  from  £100 
to  £200  a year  for  each  of  the  denominations. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  the  scheme  stands, 
the  school  is  to  have  a minimum,  not  a repletion,  and 
when  you  speak  of  reducing  the  school  to  the  level  of 
starvation  you  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
fund  in  Ireland  sufficient  to  maintain  a large  school. 
The  schools  that  are  successful  have  generally  either  no 
endowment  at  all,  or  some  small  sum,  often  only  £200 
or  even  £100  a year,  which  serves  as  a permanent  fond 
to  keep  them  going,  and  frees  them  from  difficulties. 

10282.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  people  of  a particular 
religious  denomination  establish  a school  and  maintain 
it  on  a fair  basis — if  they  get  a certain  amount  of 
publio  endowment  to  help  them  in  their  work,  surely 
they  won’t  starve  more  than  if  they  got  no  part  of 
the  endowment. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Certainly  not. 

10283.  But  that  is  exactly  the  case  with  which  yon 
are  dealing? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — That  is  not,  with,  all  respect,  a 
correct  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  endowment  If  a 
community  are  able  to  have  an  efficient  educational 
establishment  without  an  endowment,  then  they  don't 
require  it  at  all,  or  require  very  little ; but  here  on 
the  contrary  whore  you  have  a case  iu  which  you  can 
liavo  no  education  at  all  without  subsidising  the  school, 
in  order  that  learning  and  education  may  not  die  out 
in  the  place,  you  must  give  the  endowment  to  keep 
the  school  alive. 

10284.  But  take  the  actual  facts,  as  you  represent 
them  yourself,  in  this  Fermanagh  district  about  which 
you  are  arguing.  There  is  a large  preponderance  of 
Protestant  families  who  are  able  to  bear  the  expense 
of  Bending  their  children  to  England  and  other  places 
to  school.  You  also  admit  that  there  is  only  a small 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  families  able  to  do  so.  _ But 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  district  have  established 
Bchools  and  maintain  them,  which  they  have  struggled 
to  build  themselves.  Surely  these  won’t  be  reduced 
to  starvation  by  getting  some  small  assistance  from 
this  public  endowment  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the 
work  they  are  doing  1 On  the  other  hand  the  large 
proportion  of  Protestant  families  who  are  able  to  bear 
the  larger  expense  will  get  also  a degree  of  help  fro® 
this  public  endowment  corresponding  to  their  needs, 
so  that  neither  party  will  be  reduced  to  anything  like 
starvation.  . . 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I do  not  understand  that 
intended  to  decrease  the  fees  in  consequence  of 
endowment.  I thought  the  endowment  was  for 
purpose  of  getting  superior  education. 
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10285.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — And  your 
argument  goes  on  the  assumption  that  there  must  be 
a largo  endowment  for  that  purpose.  Now  look  at 
the  plain  facts  of  your  own  case.  In  1887,  £840  in 
cash  was  laid  out  at  Enniskillen  on  teachers — I don’t 
speak  of  what  was  laid  out  besides  on  the  building. 
Daring  that  year  thirty-five  day  boys  were  taught  in 
the  place,  and  no  boarder  at  all.  In  1884,  before  our 
Act  came  into  force,  only  twenty-four  boys  were  at 
Portora,  the  school  has  increased  by  thirty-three  per 
cent,  since  1884,  yet  the  £840  was  spent  on  those 
twenty-four  boys.  In  other  words  the  State  paid  the 
schoolmasters  of  Portora  £35  a year  for  each  boy  they 
taught,  in  addition  to  what  the  boys  had  to  pay. 
Surely  that  shows  that  anybody  who  wishes  to  utilize 
an  endowment  mil  not  pile  it  on  one  school  without 
regard  to  the  amount  of  work  that  it  is  doing. 

Mr.  Atkinson.,  Q.o. — I think  that  an  unfair  use  has 
been  made  of  the  failure  of  Portora  in  the  last  few 
year's  owing  to  the  peculiar  views,  and  the  peculiar 
conduct  of  the  man  who  happens  to  be  Head  Master 
for  a particular  time.  I ask  you  to  take  in  review  a 
larger  period  of  Portora’s  history,  to  go  back  for 
twenty  years,  and  then  it  was  one  of  the  best  schools 
in  Ireland,  and  a genuine  credit  to  the  country. 

10286.  And  if  you  can  get  it  back  to  its  former 
position,  your  argument  would  at  once  prevail  and  get 
full  weight  under  our  scheme,  and  the  school  would 
get  not  only  a due  share  of  the  Enniskillen  endow- 
ment, but  of  the  others  also. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I say  that  you  should  provide 
educational  requirements  for  local  wants,  and  take  the 
local  population  for  the  basis. 

10287.  You  cannot  ride  on  two  horses.  Twenty 
years  ago  Portora  had  no  more  day-boys  than  now.  You 
either  want  small  schools  for  local  wonts  or  you  want 
a big  school  to  which  you  must  bring  pupils  from  out- 
side. As  the  scheme  is  prepared,  it  helps  every  good 
school  in  the  district  according  to  its  work,  and"  at  the 
same  time,  allows  only  really  substantial  schools,  to 
share ; at  the  period  when  Portora  was  full,  other 
Koyal  schools  were  empty,  and  if  that  occurred  ■»gm*u 
Portora  would  get  a very  large  endowment. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c.  — Nobody  can  suppose  that 
Portora  will  get  back  altogether  to  what  it  was  before, 
but  the  Protestant  population  requiring  Intermediate 
education  in  the  district  is  sufficiently  large  to  make 
Portora,  with  an  adequate  endowment  a fairly  good 
school,  and  I say  that  its  local  wants  ought  to  he  first 
provided  for.  I obj  ect  entirely,  while  Portora  has  local 
boys,  to  bringing  it  into  competition  with  institutions 
which  may  bring  in  others  from  different  districts  by 
whom  the  sixty  per  cent,  surplus  will  he  absorbed  The 
vfeiy  test  applied  is  unjust,  because  those  schools  will 
gain  most  who  raise  the  largest  number  of  boys  just 
up  to  the  middle  gi-ade  of  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions. They  get  two  marks  for  that ; while  if  Portora 
»at  rip  a pupil  who  took  an  entrance  exhibition  in 
Trinity  College,  he  would  just  get  four  marks  for 
that 

10288.  We  ought  not  to  get  into  details  as  to  these 
narks.  That  is  a separate  matter  on  which  we  desire 
to  get  any  help  we  can  to  improve  the  scheme.  We 
ure  willing  to  take  whatever  teat  will  best  and  most 
reward  all  adequate  work  according  to  its 

Mr-  Atkinson,  q.c. — Then  I say  the  endowment 
ought  to  be  divided  into  two- thirds  for  the  Protestants, 
® one-third  for  the  Roman  Catholics.  I do  not 
with  confidence  as  to  the  exact  proportion, 
use  I have  not  yet  got  the  return  I mentioned, 
atlnnt  Tt  would  not  be  a good  guide  in  a commercial 
in1)11’  “ n°t  a commercial  population. 

dimM^ Justice  Naish. — You  don’t  want  to 
e the  Protestant  share  among  the  different 
'terminations  of  Protestants  1 

• Atkinson,  q.c. — No,  I appear  for  a committee 


which  represents  the  Protestant  population  of  all  Aug.s,  um.| 
denominations  in  this  district.  — — 

10290.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.-— In  that  district 
tiie.  Protestants  of  different  denominations  do  not 
desire  to  subdivide  their  shares  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.o. — Not  at  all,  they  all  wish  to 
work  together. 

Mr.  Baoley,  q.o. — That  is  only  confined  to  Fer- 
managh. 

10291.  Do  I understand  your  argument  to  amount 
to  this  ; first  that  the  endowment  should  de  divided 
once  and  for  all ; secondly,  that  the  Fermanagh  endow- 
ment should  be  confined  to  that  district,  anil,  thirdly, 
that  two-thirds  should  be  given  to  the  Protestant  Local 
Board,  and  one-third  to  the  Catholic  Local  Board. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — If  that  be  the  proportion  in 
which  it  is  ascertained  that  the  population  require 
Intermediate  education — that  is,  I contend,  the  way 
the  funds  should  be  disposed  of. 

Mi-.  R.  P.  Carton,  Q.c. — I appear  for  the  Most  Rev. 

Dr.  Donnelly,  and  there  is  one  portion  of  Mr. 

Atkinson’s  argument  in  which  I entirely  concur.  On 
behalf  of  Dr.  Donnelly,  I too  would  require  that  the 
whole  of  the  endowment  of  the  Fermanagh  district 
should  be  applied  in  that  district,  and  not  outside  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  departing 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  under 
which  the  commission  is  constituted  to  apply  any 
portion  of  the  fund  outside  the  particular  district,  and, 
secondly,  it  will  work  a particular  hardship  in  the 
Fermanagh  district,  having  regard  to  the  ample  pro- 
vision made  by  the  scheme  for  continuing  tho  Armagh 
school.  Clause  13  of  the  Act  “ provides  that  in  every 
scheme  which  abolishes  or  modifies  any  privileges  or 
educational  advantages  to  which  a particular  okss  of 
persons  is  entitled,  whether  as  inhabitants  of  a par- 
ticular area  or  as  belonging  to  a peculiar  class  in 
life,  or  otherwise,  the  commissioners  shall  have  regard 
to  the  educational  interests  of  such  class  of  persons.” 

Now,  whether  we  take,  as  contended  for  by  Mr.  Bowley, 
the  county  as  the  area,  or  whether  we  adhere  to  the 
area  adopted  in  the  scheme,  as  I hope  you  will,  and 
in  which  I on  behalf  of  Dr.  Donnelly  entirely  concur 
— the  diocese — we  have  the  endowment  for  the  benefit 
of  a particular  class  of  persons,  and  due  regard  must 
be  had  to  their  educational  interests.  Such  due  regard 
would  not  be  had  if  the  scheme  is  carried  out  in  its 
entirety  as  now  framed.  It  would  take  away  from 
the  Fermanagh  district  an  endowment  which  will  be 
little  enough  for  its  educational  requirements.  There 
is  this  additional  disadvantage  and  injustice,  having 
regard  to  the  provision  in  respect  of  Armagh  school, 
that  as  long  as  the  present  head  master  is  continued, 
and  the  school  maintained  there,  there  will  be  no  fund 
coming  from  the  Armagh  district  to  supply  the  Armagh 
Catholic  Board,  and  that  board  must  be  provided  for  by 
the  other  endowments.  We  feel  it  to  bo  unfair  that 
the  Fermanagh  district  should  be  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  Armagh  district,  when  the  necessity  for 
that  support  is  caused  by  what  we  object  to,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Armagh  school  in  the  way  provided  by 
the  scheme.  Thex-e  is  another  portion  of  the  scheme 
to  which  Dr.  Donnelly  had  been  led,  by  failing  to 
understand  the  object  of  the  minimum  grant,  to  feel 
dissatisfaction  j but  having  regard  to  the  explanations 
given  by  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  Dr.  Molloy, 
that  the  object  of  the  minimum  grant  was  to  give  just 
such  a sum  ns  would  get  the  school  started,  we  with- 
draw onr  objection  to  the  minimum  grant.  But  we 
do  object  to  the  appropriation  of  the  remaining  sixty 
per  cent,  out  of  the  Fermanagh  district. 

10292.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
propose  instead? 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.O. — That  the  sixty  per  cent,  shall  be 
applied  to  the  schools  in  the  Fermanagh  district. 

10293.  You  are  not  deprived  by  the  scheme  of  any 
money  except  the  matter  you  mentioned  about  Ar- 
magh, if  you  have  the  boys  to  earn  it.  I may  say 
3 F 2 
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that  the  Armagh  provision  is  certainly  exceptional, 
and  we  wish  to  know  what  you  suggest  we  should  do 
for  Armagh  1 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — I agree  with  Mr.  Atkinson  that 
the  endowment  of  each  school  should  be  applied  to 
the  distinct,  and  the  Act  of  George  TV.  plainly  pro- 
vides that  no  portion  of  the  income  of  an  endow- 
ment shall  be  applied  out  of  the  district  until  the 
requirements  of  the  schools  in  the  district  have  fust 
been  satisfied. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  should  say 
“ school,”  for  there  was  only  one  at  that  time,  and 
£0,000  lias  been  put  by,  which  the  Commissioners  would 
not  have  had  any  right  to  put  by  if  it  was  required 
for  Fermauugb.  Furthermore,  Enniskillen  money  has 
gone  to  Banagher  and  other  places. 

10294.  Dr.  Traill. — And  you  want  to  stop  that, 
Mr.  Carton? 

Mi\  Carton , Q.c. — I want  to  propose  that  instead  of 
being  treated  as  a common  fund,  and  being  “ dis- 
tributed, in  proportion  to  results,  among  the  several 
local  boards  for  the  benefit  of  the  intermediate 
schools  situated  in  the  several  districts  which  fulfil 
the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,”  there  should  be 
substituted  a provision  that  the  CO  per  cent,  in  the 
Fermanagh  district  shall  go  in  results  fees  for  the 
schools  of  the  Fermanagh  district,  and  in  the  same 
way  in  the  other  districts. 

10295.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  prefer 
that  it  should  go  by  results,  or  would  you  rather 
divide  once  and  for  all  ? 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.C. — I have  no  objection  to  results 
fees.  I have  that  confidence  in  Die  Catholic  schools 
that  I believe  they  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
the  others. 

10296.  Take  care.  At  present  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  there  is  a single  school  in  this  Fermanagh 
district  that  could  come  up  to  the  conditions.  St 
Macarten’s  might,  but  it  is  neav  the  border. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I will  give  you  statistics  in  a 
moment  upon  that  point. 

10297.  If  so,  no  money  will  be  diverted,  for  every 
boy  from  the  Fermanagh  district  who  stands  the  test 
of  haring  got  intermediate  education  will  contribute 
his  share  to  the  endowment;  it  is  only  in  case  of  a 
greater  ■ proportionate  number  of  boys  getting  such 
education  elsewhere  that  any  money  would  be 
diverted  at  all. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I say  that  no  portion  of  the 
educational  endowments  of  the  Fermanagh  district 
should  go  to  Armagh,  if  the  Armagh  endowment  is 
devoted  to  keeping  up  the  present  school  in  place  of 
going  to  support  the  Armagh  Catholic  Board. 

Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — That  is  a mistake. 
There  is  nothing  kept  up  in  Armagh  except  existing 
vested  interests.  If  you  look  at  the  scheme  you  will 
see  that  that  is  so.  What  is  preserved  in  Armagh  is 
only  what  is  already  included  in  Dr.  Moore  Morgan’s 
vested  interest,  which  we  must  save  or  pay  for,  even 
if  it  involves  carrying  on  the  school  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole  Armagh  fund.  I have  showed  that  there 
i3  even  a deficit  in  Armagh  at  present.  The  Com- 
missioners are  spending  more  on  the  school  in  which 
Dr.  Moore  Morgan  lias  his  vested  interest — than  the  • 
whole  income,  your  argument  as  to  Armagh  would 
result  only  in  depriving  the  Armagh  Catholic  Board 
of  everything  so  long  as  Dr.  Moore  Morgan’s  interest 
lasts. 

10298.  R,ev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  yon  represent  the 
Catholics  of  Armagh,  Mr.  Carton  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — No,  we  are  in  conflict  about  that. 
They  will  complain  if,  until  Dr.  Morgan  goes,  they 
cannot  got  thoir  full  allowance  from  tlio  Armagh 
endowment,  but  I submit  uhat  although  the  Armagh 
school  is  loft  where  it  is,  it  is  unfair  that  the  vested 
interests  of  the  Armagh  Board  should  be  supplemented 
from  the  other  districts.  It  is  unfair  to  the  school- 
goiug  population  of  the  Fermanagh  district.  I submit 
also,  with  great  respect,  that  it  is  giving  tha  go-by  to 


the  13th  section  of  the  Act.  Then  there  is  anothe 
point  of  view.  It  is  said  by  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon 
that  the  Fermanagh  boys  would  not  be  deprived  of 
the  sixty  per  cent.  In  one  sense  they  would  not,  but 
in  another  sense  they  would,  because  tho  competition 
would  be  much  more  keen,  it‘  between  the  boys  of  five 
districts,  as  proposed  by  the  scheme,  than  if  the  com- 
petition  were  confined  to  the  boys  of  the  particular 
district.  And  as  I understand  the  scheme  it  does  not 
propose  to  give  results  fees  for  each  boy,  but  it  distri. 
bates  the  60  per  ceut.  in  proportion  to  the  result  of 
the  marks  obtained  by  a certain  number  of  schools  in 
the  district  complying  with  tho  conditions  of  the  scheme 
The  Fermanagh  schools  might  fail  in  passing  the 
requisite  number  of  pupils,  say  in  the  Intermediate 
Examinations ; and  supposing,  for  instance,  that  the 
sum  of  £5  or  £2  a head  would  be  the  result  fee 
payable,  if  the  total  number  of  pupils  didn’t  come  up  to 
the  required  standard,  the  60  per  cent. would  not  be  paid. 

10299.  I tli  ink  you  are  right.  According  to  your 
proposal  the  whole  60  per  cent,  would  be  reserved  to 
the  Fermanagh  district ; while  according  to  the  scheme 
Fermanagh,  instead  of  getting  that  60  per  cent.,  would 
get  the  right  to  compete  for  the  whole  surplus,  and  that 
would  be  less  of  an  educational  advantage  to  Fer- 
managh than  it  is  entitled  to  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — Yes,  that  is  putting  my  argument  ' 

much  better  than  I conveyed  it.  That  is  Dr.  Donnelly’s 
objection  to  this  portion  of  the  scheme.  He  insists 
that  we  should  bo  entitled  to  apply  the  60  per  cent 
to  Fermanagh. 

10300.  You  agree  to  the  equal  minimum  grunt?— 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — Yes,  when  I am  told  that  it  is  a 
minimum  grant,  not  based  on  population,  nor  the 
number  of  school-going  children  in  the  district,  but  a 
giant  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners  as  being  the 
minimum  which  would  unable  a school  to  be  started 
by  each  Board  in  the  district. 

Lord  Justice  FitzG  ibbon. — It  is  a little  more  in  the 
case  of  Enniskillen,  on  account  of  tho  estate  being 
so  much  largei',  than  we  would  have  thought  necessary, 
but  another  element  entered  into  it.  We  thought  that  | 
if  the  income  was  to  be  increased  there  must  be  some 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  load  board  to  secure  the 
collection  of  the  rents.  Therefore  we  selected  a per- 
centage instead  of  a fixed  sum. 

10301.  Rev.  .Dr.  Molloy. — The  scheme  provides 
that  for  the  first  three  years  the  whole  of  the  Ennis- 
killen endowment  shall  be  divided  equally  between  the 
two  boards.  May  we  understand  that  you  do  not 
object  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I certainly  object  to  that,  and  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  get  a larger  shore.  If  we  had 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  20  per  cent,  would 
have  been  given  to  each  on  that  principle,  tliu 
objection  to  the  minimum  grant,  which  we  withdrew, 
would  have  been  persisted  in. 

10302.  The  division  for  three  years  was  adopted 
rather  on  the  ground  that  each  board  has  an  equal 
right  to  get  substantial  aid  to  enable  it  to  establish  at 
least  one  school 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.C. — Mr.  Atkinson’s  argument  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption,  that  the  endowment  is  to 
be  retained  for  a body  who  do  not  want  it.  He  says 
there  are  no  Protestants  in  this  district  to  take  the 
Intermediate  education,  but  that  there  are  wealthy 
people  there  who  send  their,  children  elsewhere.  A 
body  so  wealthy  as  they  are  do  not  want  the  endow- 
ment, and  yet  it  is  said  that  they  ore  to  get  an  equal 
share  of  this  endowment,  which  they  do  not  require. 
Surely,  you  are  not  to  give  an  endowment  to  an  un- 
deserving body,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  a deserving 
body  who  havo  no  fund  or  endowment  from  -which  to 
provide  supplemental  educational  opportunities  for 
the  children  of  their  way  of  thinking.  He  assumes 
that  he  has  two-thirds  of  the  literate  population,  ana 
he  says  that  ho  will  hand  in  the  figures  ; but  if  to 
figures  are  as  fallacious  as  Mr.  Bewley’s,  there  is  no 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  them  at  all ; and  on  bento 
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of  Dr.  Donnelly  and  the  Catholics  of  Fermanagh,  I 
entirely  refuse  to  take  the  figures  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Bewley,  when  proved,  anti  I will  ask  the  gentleman 
who  compiled  those  figures  how  he  arrived  at  them  ; 
they  are  at  variance  with  all  the  information  from  the 
sources  which  are  open  to  the  general  public.  It  has 
been  stated  that  there  is  no  demand  for  intermediate 
education  in  Monaghan.  1 have  hero  a table  which 
I will  prove  by  the  ltev.  Mr.  M'Glone,  the  head  of 
St.  Macarteiis  Seminary,  which  shows  the  state  of 
education  for  the  last  ten  yea  re  in  the  district  of 
Slouaghan  and  in  the  district  of  Fermanagh.  As  my 
friends  ore  so  fond  of  percentages,  I will  treat  them 
to  a few,  though  1 have  my  own  ideas  about  the 
fallacy  of  percentages.  In  round  numbers,  for  a period 
of  ten  years,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Fermanagh 
district,  there  would  he  an  average  of  fifty-nine 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  receiving  intermediate  educa- 
tion, and  there  would  be  an  average  of  Beventy-eight 
in  the  Monaghan  district.  But  that  only  includes  the 
children  living  in  the  districts.  There  were  other 
pupils  receiving  intermediate  education  in  both 
districts  during  those  ten  years,  who,  of  course,  would 
increase  the  average.  The  institutions  in  which  that 
education  is  being  given  are — St.  Macarten’s  Seminary, 
Monaghan ; the  Christian  Schools,  Monaghau  ; the 
Christian  Schools,  Enniskillen ; the  Intermediate 
School,  Enniskillen  ; the  Convent  of  St.  Louis, 
Monaghan ; and  the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Enniskillen. 
The  totals  in  the  County  Monaghan  are,  1879,  30  ; 
1880,  SO;  1881,  98;  1882,  71;  1883,  65;  1884, 
48;  1885,  46;  1886,  57;  1887,  48  ; 1888,  45. 
The  numbers  in  Fermanagh  are — 1879,  42 ; 1880, 
32;  1881,  34  ; 1882,  20  ; 1883,  16  ; 1884,  9 ; 
1885,  13  ; 1886,  10  ; 1887,  7 ; and  1888,  8.  If 
we  add  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  inter- 
mediate education  who  were  not  inhabitants  of  these 
two  counties,  the  yearly  average  would  be  91 
for  the  two  counties  ; 85  in  1879  ; 135  in  1880  ; 140  in 
1881 ; 104  in  1882  ; 94  in  1883  ; 70  in  1884  ; 72  in 
1885  ; 80  in  1886;  G8  in  1887  ; and  66  in  1688. 
Those  figures  are  compiled  hi  the  only  reliable  way — 
namely,  from  the  records  of  tho  schools  which  the 
children  were  actually  attending.  They  are  not  com- 
piled with  a view  of  producing  fantastical  percentages 
— percentages  which  are  wholly  misleading,  and 
wholly  insufficient  for  tho  purpose,  because,  as  bus 
been  already  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Molloy,  they  don’t 
take  into  account  tho  number  of  children  who  go  into 
the  Intermediate  Examinations  on  private  tuition, 
and  they  only  give  tho  children  who  attend  some  of 
the  recognized  colleges.  Amongst  the  Catholics  in  the 
Fermanagh  district  you  therefore  have  not  alone  a con- 
siderable demand  for  education,  but  actually  a con- 
siderable number  of  children  receiving  intermediate 
education.  You  will  see  that  the  number  of  schools 
used  for  intermediate  education  among  the  Catholics 
largely  preponderates  over  the  number  used  by  the 
Protestants,  and  so  does  the  extent  of  that  education 
supplied ; and  if  there  are  not  a sufficient  number  of 
Protestants  there,  or  if  they  go  elsewhere  for  their 
education,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  endowment  is 
to  be  retained  for  them,  if  they  do  not  want  it. 

10303.  Dr.  Teaili.. — Can  yon  tell  us  why  St. 
Macarten’s  has  suffered  in  tho  same  way  exactly  as 
Portora  since  1880?  The  boarders  in  St.  Macarten’s 
in  1880  were  66,  and  the  day  boys  20  ; in  1886  they 
had  fallen — the  boarders  to  27,  and  the  day  boys  to 
5,  so  that  the  total  appeal’s  in  those  six  years  to  have 
been  reduced  from  76  to  32. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.o. — The  total  I have  given  includes 
the  Convent  of  St.  Louis,  Monaghan,  and  the  Convent 
of  Mercy,  Enniskillen 

10304.  The  contrast  with  Portora  applies  to  St. 
Macarten’s  individually,  for  it  has  suffered  exactly 
as  Portora  has  suffered. 

Mr.  Carton.  Q.c. — Not,  I maintain,  to  the  same 
extent.  r ' 


10305.  Well,  it  has  been  reduced  in  numbers  from 
seventy-six  to  thirty-two. 

Mr.  Carton , q.c. — In  1880  there  were  forty  boarders 
— accoi’ding  to  this  return  that  I have. 

Dr.  Traill. — No,  there  were  fifty-six  boarders,  and 
twenty  day  boys. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — Recollect  this  total  of  mine  only 
includes  the  children  of  the  district. 

1030G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  left  out 
the  boarders  not  from  the  district! 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — Yes,  quite  so. 

10307.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  propose  to 
restrict  the  endowment  to  the  district? 

Mr.  Carton,  q.o. — Certainly. 

1 0308.  Do  you  admit  the  principle  of  competition 
among  the  schools  in  the  district  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — Yes,  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
accept  that. 

10309.  Would  you  allow  the  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict to  earn  fees  on  boys  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
district  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — It  is  utterly  impossible  to  draw 
a hard-and-fast  line,  and  to  say  that  a boy  in  a school 
is  to  he  excluded  on  a question  of  boundary. 

10310.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  propose  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  endowment  outside  the  locality  ? 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  work  a school  if  you  were  to  confine  the  endow- 
ment too  strictly  in  that  way. 

10311.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  was  one 
of  the  arguments  that  prevailed  with  me  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  made  in  the  scheme,  because,  if  there  13 
a better  school  at  any  time  in  Fermanagh  than  in 
Tyrone  a number  of  Tyrone  boys  will  go  to  Fer- 
managh, but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tyrone  school 
becomes  better  than  the  Fermanagh  school,  these  boys 
will  go  bock  to  Tyrone,  and  additional  ones  from  Fer- 
managh will  go  besides.  Boys  are  brought  to  the 
school  by  its  excellence,  and  that  excellence  ought  to 
be  rewarded.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  fair  that 
the  results  fees  should  go  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  hoys  at  the  schools  all  over  the  district.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  purely  local  considerations  only 
should  have  weight  in  awarding  this  endowment,  yon 
must  exclude  all  boys  from  consideration,  whether 
boarders  or  day  boys,  who  are  not  natives  of  the 
immediate  locality. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — Boys  from  outlying  districts 
won’t  be  attracted  unless  the  school  is  a good  school. 

10312.  Boys  from  the  other  districts,  as  well  as 
from  other  places,  will  be  attracted,  and  ought  to  be-, 
paid  for. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — The  boys  of  the  district  must 
necessarily  go  to  the  only  school  available  The- 
boys  in  Enniskillen  must  go  to  the  only  school  in 
Enniskillen 

10313.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  boys  who 
ought  to  go  to  Portora  are  going  to  the  model  schools 
at  Enniskillen.  Why  should  Portora  be  paid  for  them 
nevertheless. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — If  you  get  a good  school  it  will 
be  kept  up  not  only  by  the  local  pupils  but  also  by 
the  pupils  from  elsewhere.  You  raise  the  tone  of 
education,  and  that  reacts  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
boys  as  well  as  the  others ; and,  therefore,  it  is  worth 
while  to  spend  part  of  the  endowment  on  the  foreign 
boys  as  one  of  the  means  of  raising  the  tone  of  the  school. 

10314.  That  seems  to  out  against  your  argument 
for  county  by  county,  or  diocese  by  diocese  division, 
for  if  there  is  a good  school  in  Fermanagh  boys  of 
all  the  neighbouring  counties  would  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — And  the  result  would  be  a much 
better  school  for  the  Enniskillen  boys. 

10315.  Yet  you  wish  to  have  your  competition 
confined  to  Fermanagh  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — What  I want  is,  that  the  interests 
of  the  particular  class  entitled  to  share  in  the  endow- 
ment should  have  proper  regard  paid  to  them  undre 
the  13th  section;  and  I say  that  that  can  only  he 
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done  adequately  and  properly  by  confining  the  benefit 
of  each  endowment  to  the  schools  within  the  parti- 
cular district. 

10316.  I think  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  yon  that  we 
have  given  this  question  mnch  consideration,  and  to 
show  you  how  your  proposal  would  work.  About 
1878,  when  Dr.  Hime  was  head  master  of  Monaghan 
Diocesan  school,  he  had,  I think,  120  pupils,  chiefly 
boarders.  He  rented  one  or  two  houses  for  them 
besides  the  school  buildings.  Under  your  plan 
Monaghan  would,  in  that  state  of  aflairs,  not  have 
got  one  farthing  from  the  endowments  of  the  other 
districts,  though  the  schools  of  these  districts  had 
been  drained  into  the  Monaghan  school ; aocording  to 
our  plan,  as  long  ns  any  district  succeeded  in  keeping 
up  such  a good  school,  it  would  be  paid,  not  only 
from  its  own  endowment  but  from  the  other  districts 
besides,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  whom 
it  attracted  from  them,  and  educated  for  them. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — A good  answer  to  that  is  that  tlio 
Monaghan  Diocesan  school  would  not  be  a school  at 
all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Fermanagh  Catholic 
Board. 

10317.  But  you  told  us  you  were  willing  to  compete 
with  schools  of  all  denominations  in  your  own  district. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — Certainly. 

10318.  Therefore  every  boy  in  St.  Macarten’s  would 
earn  exactly  the  same  amount  for  that  school  os  a 
pupil  of  the  Diocesan  school  would  earn  for  it. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — I said,  I would  not  be  afraid  of 
Catholic  boys  meeting  their  Protestant  rivals  if  you 
keep  the  endowment  in  the  district,  and  do  equal 
justice  by  providing  what  you  have  described  as  an 
automatic  mode  of  division.  But  if  you  depart  from 
that,  and  go  into  the  question  of  numbers  of  heads  and 
numbers  of  school-going  children,  or  of  children  re- 
quiring intermediate  education,  you  at  once  establish 
a test  which  will  require  periodical  revision. 

10319.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  moment  you 
admit  boys  for  competition,  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
district,  it  appears  to  me  you  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  endowment  beyond  the  limits  of  tho  district. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — It  would  bo  impossible,  os  it 
appeal’s  to  me,  to  work  a school  satisfactorily  if  you 
treated  a certain  class  of  boys  as  having  exceptional 
privileges  over  the  others,  and  tho  result  would  be 
that  you  would  keep  away  all  except  local  hoys,  and 
would  deprive  tho  local  hoys  of  that  healthy  competi- 
tion which  must  have  the  effect  of  raising  tho  standard 
of  the  school,  and  of  education  in  the  district.  There- 
fore it  appears  to  me  that  sorno  automatic  scheme — 
which  won't  require  periodical  revision — for  once  we 
get  into  the  question  of  figures  it  really  comes  round 
to  the  question  of  population — would  be  tho  fairest 
in  the  end.  I would  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Delany  in  yonr  report  of  1886,  in  which  he,  who  had 
great  experience  on  this  question,  goes  very  fully  into 
tho  question  and  examines  several  tests,  and  shows 
that  in  the  end  they  arc  open  to  the  objection  that 
they  are  rough  and  ready,  and  asserts  that  the  only 
satisfactory  basis  is  founded  upon  population,  but  that 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  periodical  revision. 
And  in  answer  to  the  argument  advanced  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  and  repeatedly  pressed,  that  there  are  a 
larger  number  of  Protestants  fit  for  intermediate 
education  than  there  are  Catholics,  one  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  Catholic 
education  was  entirely  unendowed — and  that  any 
education  which  the  Catholics  have  got  they  have 
given  to  themselves,  and  at  their  own  expense.  Now 
that  a better  time  has  dawned,  and  that  they  are  going 
to  share  in  tho  State  endowments,  it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  Catholic  education  will  advance,  and 
that  the  increased  endowments  will  enable  the 
Catholics  to  do  better  than  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
although  the  past  has  been  a very  brilliant  one. 

Professor  Dougherty. — You  must  remember  that 
more  than  half  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  have  been  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  the  Roman  Catholics  as 


regards  educational  endowments.  The  endowment* 
have  hitherto  been  practically  restricted  to  one 
Protestant  sect,  numbering  about  half  the  Protestant 
population. 

10320.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— You  didn't  say  any. 
thing,  Mr.  Carton,  abont  the  distribution  of  the 
endowment  during  the  first  three  years  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — What  I submit  about  that  is  that 
the  principle  of  tho  scheme  does  not  admit  of  an  equal 
distribution  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  In 
the  Fermanagh  district,  whether  you  take  the  basis 
suggested  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  on  the  basis  of  the  persons 
receiving  intermediate  education,  or  tho  basis  of 
population,  the  Catholics  will  be  found  to  be  in  the 
majority,  and  entitled  to  a larger  share  of  the  endow- 
ment. I accept  the  equal  division  of  the  20  per  cent 
not  as  a recognition  of  the  rights  of  any  denomi- 
nation, lmt  as  given  simply  as  a suflicient  sum  to  keep 
up  the  schools,  the  principle  being  that  there  should 
be  one  school  under  a Catholic  and  another  school 
under  a Protestant  board ; but  when  you  come  to 
divide  the  entire  endowment  for  the  first  three  years  you 
must  proceed  upon  some  principle,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  no  principle  to  justify  you  in  saving 
that  the  Catholics  on  the  one  side  or  tho  Protestant 
denominations  on  tho  other  are  entitled  to  share  the 
endowment  equally.  If  that  proposition  were  carried 
to  its  full  extent  the  work  of  the  Commission  would 
be  much  simplified,  because  all  it  would  have  to  say 
would  bo  that  tho  Catholic  Board  should  get  one-half 
and  the  Protestant  Board  the  other  half.  It  appeals 
to  me  that  the  provision  for  the  first  three  years  is  a 
departure  from  the  proper  scale. 

10321.  Dr.  Traill. — What  proportion  do  you 
suggest  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c.- — I do  not  see  why  the  scheme 
should  not  start  from  the  beginning. 

10322.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  would  be  very 
many  difficulties  in  gutting  it  into  operation  at  once. 
It  was  with  a view  to  getting  rid  of  these  practical 
difficulties  that  wo  tlrcught  wo  would  allow  each  board 
a period  of  three  years  to  put  its  house  in  order,  to 
see  what  it  should  do.  If  it  had  a school,  to  put  iff  in 
good  condition,  and  if  it  had  not  a school,  to  accumu- 
late funds  for  three  years  with  which  to  build  a school. 
We  should  like  to  know  your  view  on  the  supposition 
that  there  would  be  a period  of  three  years  allowed, 
during  which  the  full  scheme  would  not  come  into 
operation,  and  wlrat  distribution  you  would  consider 
equitable  during  that  period  of  tliree  years, 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — I think  the  proper  distribution 
would  he  according  to  the  population. 

10323.  Dr.  Traill. — But  one-half  of  the  population 
cannot  read  and  write.  There  are  62,792  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  in  the  Fermanagh  District 
who  cannot  read  and  write  at  ail. 

Mr.  Carton , Q.o. — But  I take  it  you  must  hays  some 
principle  to  go  upon. 

10824.  Surely  one  of  the  first  principles  you  must 
go  upon  is  that  you  must  teach  a man  to  read  and 
write  before  he  can  be  taught  Greek. 

Mr.  Carton , q.c. — You  must  have  some  principle. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I told  you  that  the 
result  of  all  the  tests  came  nearer  to  half  and  half 
than  any  other  manageable  figure. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  wish  to  apply  the  same 
principle  of  distribution  to  all  the  localities,  and  taking 
all  the  localities  together  we  consider  that  the  literate 
population  are  about  half  and  half,  but  we  shall  bo 
glad  to  get  evidence  on  that  subject,  because  it  is  a 
difficult  point  to  determine. 

10325.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibeon. — You  may  be 
ready  to  work  the  scheme  at  once,  but  others  are  not 
so,  and  we  want  to  give  a period  for  preparation  during 
which  we  allow  absolute  discretion  to  each  local  hoard 
to  apply  its  mbney  so  fis  ultimately  to  be  most  usefal- 
We  don’t  think  we  oarr.do  bettor  than  to  give  sill  a fair 
start  on  equal  terms,  and  that  was  our  reason  for 
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dividing  “ half-and-half"  during  the  preparatory  period 
„f  three  years. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — In  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh 
there  is  a population  of  59,988,  of  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  number  33,508,  and  the  Protestants  26,480. 

10326.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  about  60  to  45,  and 
the  difference  between  that  proportion  and  half-and- 
half  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  calculation. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.C. — Talcing  a calculation  of  half-and- 
half  is  really  shirking  the  difficulty. 

10327.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  was  not  to  shirk  the 
difficulty  that  we  did  it,  but  because  we  took  the  five 
areas  together. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — That  is  what  I complain  of. 

10328.  Lord  J ustdce  FitzGibbon. — If  you  take  the 
districts  one  by  one,  the  result  would  be  to  destroy  the 
interests  of  some  denominations  altogether  in  some 
places. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I am  only  interested  at  present 
in  Fermanagh. 

10329.  You  must  excuse  us  for  taking  a wider 
view.  And  you  might  remember  that  we  have  been 
charged  with  unduly  favouring  you  by  adding 
Monaghan  where  there  are  75  per  cent,  of  Roman 
Catholics,  whereas  ybu  have  only  40  per  cent,  of  the 
literate  population  in  Fermanagh. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I do  not  understand  what  is  to 
become  of  Armagh  during  the  first  three  years  ? 

10330.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  endowment  of 
Armagh  for  the  first  three  years  must  go  so  meet 
Dr.  Morgan's  vested  interests,  so  for  as  it  is  ab- 
sorbed by  those  vested  interests;  and  the  20  per 
cent,  minimum  for  the  Catholic  Board  is  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a poundage  rate  on  the  other  endowments. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — But  the  scheme  does  not  come 
into  operation  for  the  three  years. 

10331.  It  does,  but  so  long  as  Dr.  Morgan’s  vested 
interest  continues,  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  out  of 
the  Armagh  endowment 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — That  is  what  we  complain  of. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  not  a matter  of 
complaint.  It  is  by  law  a prior  charge  which  we  must 
either  save  or  give  due  compensation  for.  Owing  to 
his  age,  and  to  the  value  of  his  position,  the  value  of 
his  interest  if  paid  for  now  would  cripple  the  Armagh 
endowment  for  ever.  If  his  interest  drops  during  the 
three  years,  the  contribution  from  the  other  districts 
ceases  at  once. 

Mi-.  John  Roche,  Q.O. — The  difficulty  is  obvious, 
but  wlmt  we  submit  is  that  the  present  provision  ns 
to  Armagh  is  unfair,  and  departs  from  the  principle 
upon  which  tho  rest  of  the  scheme  is  based.  The  net 
income  of  these  Armagh  schools  appeals  to  be  £944. 
The  schemo  proposes  to  give  out  of  that  income  £17  5 
towards  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  establishment ; 
£400  as  the  salary  of  Dr.  Morgan  ; £150  as  the  salary 
of  the  Assistant  Master,  and  for  exhibitions,  say 
£200  a year.  Tho  result  will  be  to  exhaust  the  whole 
income  duiing  the  lifetime  and  continuance  of  the 
vested  interest  of  Dr.  Morgan. 

10382.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  are  bound  by  our 
Act  to  provide  for  Dr.  Morgan’s  vested  interests, 
and  that  will  absorb  the  whole  endowment.  Do  you 
propose  that  his  services  in  teaching  should  not  be 
taken  advantage  of  1 Somebody  must  get  the  benefit 
of  his  teaching. 

Mr.  Roche,  q.c. — At  present  I only  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  manifest  anomaly  of  the  whole  thing  j 
and  then  a suggestion  will  have  to  be  made  as  to  how 
the  difficulty  can  be  solved,  so  as  to  bring  about  some 
more  equitablo.  arrangement.  The  house  and  premises 
are  to  remain — and  what  for  1 It  is  said  for  the  benefit 
°f  Dr.  Morgan.  Are  they  not  to  remain  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Protestant  Local  Roard,  with  the  result 
that  the  whole  benefit  of  this  endowment  is  to  go  to 
tfra  Protestants  of  tho  Armagh  district  for  the  life- 
time of  Dr.  Moore  Morgan  1 

10333.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Has  not  Dr.  Morgan 


got  a freehold  interest  not  only  in  his  salary,  but  also 
in  the  schoolhouse  ? 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — He  has  a freehold  interest  in  liis 
residence. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — And  in  the  school. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  cannot  possibly 
overstate  the  fact,  and  it  may  be  taken  down  once  and 
for  all,  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  scheme  is  that 
Dr.  Morgan  will  receive  substantially  the  whole  income 
of  the  Armagh  endowment  as  long  as  he  holds  his 
present  position,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  as  he  has 
it  now  we  cannot  deprive  him  of  it,  unless  we  give 
him  a sum  of  money  so  large  that  it  would  cripple 
the  Armagh  endowment,  and  run  away  with  at  least 
half  of  the  Armagh  capital  for  ever.  As  we  there- 
fore think  that  we  must  save  his  interest,  we  think 
we  ought,  in  return,  to  require  him  to  continue  his 
teaching  for  the  Protestants.  "What  harm  dees  that 
do  to  you  ? How  will  you  benefit  if  we  let  him  retire 
on  full  pay,  and  do  nothing? 

10334.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  said  you  had  a 
suggestion  to  make. 

Mr.  Roche,  q.c. — The  suggestion  is  that  Dr.  Morgan’s 
interest  in  his  salary  should  be  purchased,  and  if  he 
has  a vested  interest  in  anything  more,  ns  he  has  of 
course  in  the  residence,  this  goes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Protestant  Local  Board,  and  should  be  taken  into 
account. 

10335.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  scheme 
does  that.  The  scheme  allows  nothing  to  the  Pro- 
testant Local  Board  so  long  as  Dr.  Moore  Morgan 
gets  this  endowment. 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — It  appears  to  provide  minimum 
and  results  fees. 

10336.  Yes,  but  both  are  written  off  against  Dr. 
Morgan’s  allowances,  and  the  Armagh  Protestant 
Local  Board  can  draw  nothing  whatever,  either  by 
way  of  surplus  or  minimum  grant,  out  of  the  common 
fund  until  they  earn  more  than  the  whole  amount  of 
Dr.  Moore  Morgan’s  vested  interest. 

Mr.  Roche,  q.c. — The  true  effeot  of  it  is  that  the 
Protestants  of  Armagh  get  for  an  indefinite  period, 
for  the  whole  life  of  Dr.  Morgan,  a proportion  of 
the  endowment  which  is  distinctly  contrary  to  every 
other  provision  in  your  scheme.  We  object  to  that, 
and  think  it  can  be  adjusted.  There  is  no  equality 
whatsoever  in  it,  no  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
district,  to  the  number  of  Catholics  requiring  inter- 
mediate education — it  departs  altogether  from  the 
principle  of  tho  scheme.  Is  there  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing aid  from  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commis- 
sioners so  as  to  give  the  Catholics  of  Armagh  some- 
thing in  support  of  free  education  beyond  this 
miserable  20  per  cent.  ? 

10337.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  should  be  glad  to 
do  it,  if  you  could  show  us  how  it  can  be  done  ? 

Dr.  Traill. — Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  rather 
an  act  of  dishonesty  to  the  Protestants  if  your  argu- 
ment was  acted  upon — if  the  Protestant  school 
should  be  shut  up  in  order  to  pay  off  the  vested 
interest,  and  to  give  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Armagh 
speedy  aid  in  their  educational  work  1 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.C. — What  are  you  doing  with  Portora  ? 

Dr.  Traill. — Portora  has  worked  out  its  own  clos- 
ing. It  is  a fast-decaying  school. 

10338.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  under  a 
misapprehension  as  to  what  the  Armagh  Catholic  Local 
Board  will  get  under  the  scheme.  We  regarded  this 
minimum  grant  as  a sum  which  would  enable  them  to 
start  a school  or  to  maintain  the  existing  St.  Patrick’s 
College  efficiently.  The  moment  they  get  that  don**, 
they  can  compete  with  Enniskillen  and  all  the  other 
districts  for  the  surplus  of  all  the  endowments.  The 
only  Iosb  is  the  common  loss  which  everybody  has  to 
share— namely,  that  so  long  as  Dr.  Morgan’s  vested 
interest  lasts  and  is  a prior  charge,  the  amount  of  his 
vested  interest  will  not  go  into  the  surplus  nor  be 
open  for  competition,  we  cannot  bike  it  from  him, 
and  the  whole  fund  will  be  reduced  by  that  amount. 
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Professor  Dougherty. — I think  the  Protestants  of 
the  district  have  much  more  reason  to  complain  than 
the  Catholics  of  Armagh. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  have  considered  this  care- 
fully, nnd  if  you  can  give  us  any  practical  suggestion 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Board  of  Armagh 
is  anomalous,  but  it  is  the  consequence  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  we  cannot  override.  Without 
going  into  the  question  of  amount  at  present,  do 
you  suggest  that  we  should  provide  for  his  interest 
by  giving  him  a bulk  sum  to  compensate  him  for  that 
vested  interest,  and  then  start  Armagh  on  the  same 
terms  as  all  the  other  endowments  ? 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.o. — Yes. 

10339.  Do  yon  propose  that  the  purchase  money  of 
Dr.  Moore  Morgan’s  vested  interest  should  be  taken 
from  the  Armagh  endowment,  or  from  the  whole  of 
the  endowments  put  together  1 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.o. — That  is  a matter  of  detail  that  I 
have  not  considered. 

10340.  If  you  propose  to  take  it  from  the  Armagh 
endowment  it  will  probably  absorb  the  whole  of  it 
for  a long  period  of  years,  and  if  you  propose  to  take 
it  from  the  bulk  of  the  endowments  put  together,  then 
•you  will  have  them  all  rising  up  in  arms  against  you, 
.because  there  are  already  some  mutterings  about  out- 
giving you  even  the  20  per  cent,  out  of  their  funds. 

Mr.  Roche , q.c. — But  I observe  from  the  same 
juutterings  that  even  Mr.  Carton  does  not  agree  that 
you  are  making  an  equitable  disposition  of  the  funds 
of  the  Armagh  district.  You  should  not  be  frightened 
by  such  mutterings,  but  be  firm  in  your  determi- 
nation to  arrive  at  a just  and  equitable  distribution  of 
these  funds. 

10341.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — “Justice”  and 
“ Equity  ” ave  fine  wox-ds,  but  they  cannot  do  away 
with  Dr.  Moore  Morgan’s  vested  interest.  Jf  you  can 
suggest,  any  practical  way  of  providing  for  his  interest 
that  will  remove  your-  objections,  we  shall  be  very 
rglad  of  it. 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — The  effect  of  dealing  with  tho 
vested  interest  of  Dr.  Morgan  in  this  particular 
manner  is  that  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  for  this  school  goes  to  the  Protestant  Board 
free  of  rent.  They  get  the  full  benefit  of  them. 

10342.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is  exactly  the 
point  I wanted  you  to  come  to.  We  consider,  in  the 


interests  of  education,  that  being  obliged  to  pay  ]),. 
Moore  Morgan  the  value  of  the  Armagh  endowment 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  we  are  bound  to 
get  some  educational  work  from  him  in  return.  Can 
you  suggest  any  way  in  which  you  can  get  part  of  that 
educational  benefit  1 If  your  clients  should  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  given  by  Dr 
Morgan,  we  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  one  half  of 
his  instruction  during  tho  time  he  remains. 

Mr.  Roche , Q.c. — If  the  Commissioners  will  not 
put  in  oiieration  the  power  which  they  have  to  pur- 
chase  out  Dr.  Morgan  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there 
is  no  process  of  argument  by  winch  £944  can  do  the 
work  of  £1,000. 

10343.  Lord  Jnstico  FitzGibbon. — The  scheme  is 
framed  on  the  assumption  that  in  no  view  of  Dr. 
Morgan's  vested  interest  can  wo  reduce  its  value  below 
a figure  which  would,  if  we  paid  him  off,  leave  nothing 
for  the  Armagh  endowment. 

Mr.  Roche,  q.c. — As  you  have  only  the  two  funds 
— the  local  and  a general  fund — if  yon  don't  dtaw 
from  tho  general  fund  a larger  sum  than  this  20  per 
cent,  of  course  the  difficulty  cannot  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Rcioley,  Q.C — Your  lordship,  in  alluding  to  the 
.Cavan  school,  stated  that  Mr.  Prior  Moore  had 
been  originally  appointed  at  a salary  of  £300  a year, 
but  that,  owing  to  the  inefficient  way  in  which  the 
school  had  been  conducted,  the  salary  was  out  down 
in  1848  and  1849  to  £100.  Now,  tho  facts  of  the 
case  are  these : — Dr.  Moore  was  appointed  in  1833, 
by  Royal  Letters  Patent,  and  the  very  next  year,  in 
consetprence  of  deficient  funds,  the  salary  was  reduced. 
I wan  anxious  to  make  that  explanation  because  your 
lordship’s  observation  this  morning  caused  Dr.  Moore 
some  pain. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  sorry  if  anything 
I said  caused  pain  to  anyone,  but  I referred  to  the 
account  given  in  the  reports  of  1859  and  1880  as  to 
the  reduction  of  Dr.  Moore’s  salary,  which  is  import- 
ant on  this  matter  of  vested  interests.  If  you  look  at 
those  reports  you  will  seo  that  the  Commissioners  had 
funds  enough,  but  reduced  his  salary  against  his  pro- 
test, and  treated  him  as  not  having  an  absolute  right 
to  it.  It  was  reduced  twice  I think,  and  the  reports 
state  that  the  reduction  was  made  in  consequence  of 
the.  condition  of  tho  school. 

Tho  Commissioners  adjourned. 
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PUBLIC  SITTING. — FRIDAY,  AUGUST  3,  188S. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

PreseDt:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 
ll.d.,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr., 
Were  in  attendance. 

THE  ROYAL  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS,  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS 
ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

The  same  counsel,  solicitors,  and  parties  were  in  attendance. 


Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — I have  further  particulars  in 
reference  to  the  Intermediate  Examinations  in  which 
the  names  and  addresses  are  given.  In  Armagh, 
1886,  there  were  18  from  Lurgan  College,  7 from 
Newry  Endowed  School,  2 from  Portadown  Academy, 

1 from  Cathedral  School,  Armagh,  2 from  College- 
street  National  School,  and  5 from  private  addresses. 
Those  are  Protestants — 35  altogether. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Dr.  Morgan,  who  pre- 
pared these*  returns,  has  been  already  before  us  as 
a witness,  and  will  kindly  sign  and  hand  in  the 
returns. 

Mr.  Bew ley,  Q.c. — In  1886  there  are  five  boys  who 
give  private  addresses,  and  of  whose  origin  or  religion 
we  know  nothing.  In  the  next  year’s  return  there 
are  seven  similar  cases — in  every  other  case  the  reli- 
gion is  ascertainable. 

10344.  Professor  Douchierty. — Can  you  distinguish 
between  the  various  Protestant  denominations  1 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — No,  we  cannot. 

10345.  How  many  years  does  your  return  cover  ? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — 1886  and  1887. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Log\oe  (Roman  Catholic  Primate). 
—I  have  a word  to  say  on  this  matter.  The  test 
proposed  to  be  applied  by  Mr.  Atkinson  last  evening 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  persons 
likely  to  require  intermediate  education  is  a very 
fallacious  test,  because  the  greater  number  of  our 
boys  do  not  go  in  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations 
at  all  on  account  of  the  limit  of  age.  In  the  Armagh 
Seminary  we  have  twenty-five  receiving  intermediate 
education,  of  whom  only  four  were  able  to  go  up  for 
tbe  examination  os  being  -within  the  required  age. 
We  have  forty  girls  receiving  education  at  our  con- 
vent school,  and  the  nuns  do  not  send  up  any  of  their 
pupils,  for  the  same  reason. 

10346.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  age  for  admission  were 
lowered,  would  the  nuns  send  them  up  ? 

Dr.  Logue. — Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
age,  the  nuns  would  not  send  up  their  pupils  for  the 
Intermediate  Examinations. 

10347.  What  is  the  age  that  you  complain  of  being 
too  low  1 

Dr.  Logue. — We  don’t  want  to  alter  the  age  test 
for  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  but  we  are  giving 
a grammar  school  education  to  all  our  pupils,  and  yet 
^'ere  are  but  four  of  them  whom  we  can  send  in  for 
the  Intermediate  Examinations. 

10348.  What  ages  are  your  other  pupils'! 

Dr.  Logue. — Many  of  the  boys  enter  the  Seminary 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  finishing  the  course  there 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen,  and  are  thus  thrown 
out  from  all  grades  of  the  Intermediate. 

1 0349.  You  don’t  call  those  “ school  boys  ” 1 

|-)r;  Logue. — The  whole  intermediate  test  is  most 
fallacious  in  my  Qpinion.  In  the  next  place,  a num- 

* See  Appendix  B,  No 


her  of  our  boys  are  going  in  for  secular  pursuits,  and 
are  educated  at  Blackrock,  Castleknock,  and  else- 
where. Our  secular  school  is  Saint  Mary’s,  Dundalk, 
where  there  are  eighty-six  hoys  ; very  many  of  them 
from  the  diocese  of  Armagh.  But  the  pupils  in  Dr. 
Morgan's  return  sent  in  for  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions are  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

10350.  Dr.  Morgan  does  not  send  up  boys  to  the 
intermediate  examinations. 

Dr.  Logue. — He  did  formerly.  . But  taking  the 
boys  that  come  up  from  a particular  district  is  no  test 
of  tbe  number  of  pupils  who  require  intermediate 
education  in  that  district.  Some  of  the  other  tests 
brought  forward  here  are  most  fallacious.  I have 
heard  of  many  tests  both  of  the  capabilities  and  the 
requirements  of  pupils  in  this  age  of  supposed  culture, 
but  certainly  for  novelty,  I never  heard  of  any  test 
like  tbe  one  devised  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  that  of  the 
Government  valuation.  There  has  been  a great  deal 
said  about  Griffith’s  valuation  of  late  years,  but  I never 
before  heard  of  its  being  applied  as  a test  of  the 
capability  of  boys  for  education. 

10351.  It  was  nob  given  as  a test  of  education,  but 
of  tbe  number  of  persons  ablo  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  their  sons. 

Dr.  Logue. — But  you  cannot  argue  against  facts — 
and  one  fact  is  that  persons  of  lower  valuation  are 
managing  to  educate  their  boys. 

10352.  They  don’t  pay ; they  get  assistance. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  the  question  of 
valuation  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  greater 
number  of  those  needing  intermediate  education  liye 
in  towns,  where  tbe  valuation  is  much  lower. 

Dr.  Logue. — I was  engaged  in  tbe  work  of  education 
myself  for  about  twelve  years,  and  if  I bad  to  put 
aside  all  the  boys  who  in  my  experience  were  being 
educated,  and  whose  fathers  were  under  £30  valuation, 
it  would  totally  misrepresent  the  needs  of  Catholic 
education.  That  a boy’s  ability,  and  the  utility  of 
giving  him  a good  education  are  to  be  measured  by 
the  amount  his  father  pays  for  his  farm,  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.C. — I am  prepared  to  prove  that  in 
those  two  years  no  boys  were  sent  up  directly  from 
the  Armagh  school  to  the  intermediate  examinations 
so  that  the  return  is  practically  against  us. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw. — In  general  terms  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  having  very 
carefully  considered  this  scheme,  are,  on  the  whole, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  subject  to  a few  details 
which  I will  mention  immediately.  They  assent 
entirely  to  the  principle  of  the  minimum  grant,  but 
there  is  just  one  point  in  relation  to  it  which  they  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Commission.  It  is  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Local  Boards  whether  they  shall 
give  the  whole  of  the  minimum  grant  to  one  school,  or 
distribute  it  among  several,  and  they  have  the  absoluto 
discretion  to  which  school,  or  to  which  of  several  schools 
, LXIV.,  pp.  548-551. 
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in  their  district,  fulfilling  (lie  conditions,  the  grant 
shall  lie  given.  It  lm  occurred  to  us  that  probably 
the  scheme  would  work  better  if  definite  provisions 
were  put  into  it  in  relation  to  the  allocation  of  the 
minimum  grant.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  minimum 
grant  he  really  the  least  sum  that  would  be  of  sub- 
stantial use  to  a school,  it  ought  to  be  concentrated 
upon  one  school  under  the  Local  Board,  and  that 
the  Local  Board  should  not  have  power  to  nuke  it 
useless  for  the  purpose  intended,  by  scattering  it  over 
two  or  three  schools. 

10353.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — We  nro  rather 
surprised  to  hear  you  open  this  view.  It  was  our 
wish  to  have  the  minimum  grant  npplied  to.  only  one 
school,  bat  wc  were  afraid  of  opposition  from  the 
Presbyterians  if  we  compelled  each  Protestant  Local 
Board  to  give  it  all  to  one  school. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Our  view  entirely  turns  upon  the 
grant  being  really  a minimum  grant. 

10354.  Loixl  Justice  FitzGibbox. — It  is,  in  our 
opinion,  as  small  a sum  as  would  ha  of  substantial 
use. 

Rov.  Dr.  Mollov. — It  is  to  be  borne  iu  mind 
that  iu  a particular  distinct  there  might  bo  more  than 
one  school  which  would  have  such  assistance  from 
other  sources,  that  something  less  than  the  minimum 
grant  would  be  a substantial  aid  to  them,  and  the 
Local  Bourd  might  think  it  desirable  to  divide  it 
between  schools  having  such  other  source  of  in- 
come. 

Mr.  Shaw. — If  the  sum  is  the  smallest  that  would 
be  of  any  use  to  set  or  keep  a school  afloat,  it  should 
be  given  to  one  school  only,  otherwise  the  effect  of  the 
whole  grant  would  he  destroyed  if  the  small  sum 
which  was  the  minimum  for  one  school  were  distri- 
buted over  several. 

10355.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.-  -Wo  are  giving 
to  the  bodies  which  we  ai-o  trying  to  create  the 
fullest  freedom , which  we  regard  as  tho  best  assurance 
of  success.  Our  object  has  everywhere  bean  to  try  to 
create  good  governing  bodies,  and  then  to  let  them 
govern  themselves.  To  got  any  part  of  the  grant 
the  school  must  be  a considerable  school,  and  at 
present  we  do  not  think  that  thore  is  a single  one  of 
these  districts  in  which  more  than  a very  small 
number  of  schools  could  qualify  j as  a matter  of  fact 
in  some  of  them  there  is  but  one  possible  school  for 
each  denomination  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shato. — If  there  is  only  one  qualified  school  it 
would  get  the  whole  grant. 

10356.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Certainly. 
Therefore,  in  that  case,  your  argument  would  not 
apply.  If  tliero  were  two  or  more  qualified  schools 
we  would  wish  the  local  governing  body  to  be  free  to 
use  their  discretion  either  to  divide  the  endowment  or 
to  concentrate  it.  Iu  Armagh,  for  instance,  Watts’ 
School,  Lnrgan,  has  existed  for  some  years,  and  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  educational  work  of  that 
district.  The  Protestant  Board  might  give  the  giant 
to  the  Armagh  Royal  School  alone,  supposing  they 
kept  it  up  under  the  scheme,  or  might  give  a grant  to 
the  Lurgan  school.  We  wanted  to  leave  it  open  to 
aid  one  school  or  more,  and  if  different  denominations 
had  each  a school,  each  might  get  a share,  or  if  there 
was  only  one  good  school  in  the  district  the  Board 
would  devote  the  grant  entirely  to  that  school.  In 
Raphoe,  for  instance,  there  would  probably  be  but 
one,  and  than  mainly  a Presbyterian  school. 

Mr.  Shaw. — There  are  no  special  conditions  attached 
to  the  school  which  gets  the  minimum  grant,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  if  one  school  gets  the  whole  of  the 
minimum  grant,  there  ought  to  be  special  conditions 
of  educational  efficiency  attached  to  that  school  more 
than  the  usual  conditions  which  attach  to  other  schools 
which  receive  only  a share. 

10357.  Rev.  Dr.  Moli.oy.  —There  is  one  special 
condition,  and  that  is  that  they  must  continue  to 
possess  the  qualifications  laid  down  in  the  scheme. 


Mr.  Shaw. — But  that  is  not  a condition  oi  educa-  ' 
tionid  efficiency. 

10358.  Lord  Justice  Fitv.Gibuon.  — The  general 
conditions  are  intended  to  lie  so  framed  as  to  secure 
efficiency  in  all  schools  qualified  to  receive  auv  sWo 
of  the  grant.  3 

Mr.  Shaw.  — We  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
special  conditions  under  the  circumstances  I have 
mentioned. 

10359.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov.— There  are  special  con-  | 
ditions  as  to  the  number  of  pupils,  but  you  propose 
to  induce  that  number. 

Mr.  Shato. — Yes,  in  the  matter  of  result  fees. 

10300.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  not  that 
hostile  to  your  present  contention  1 

Mr.  S/mio. — No.  We  don’t  want  that  condition  to 
apply  to  the  schools  getting  the  miuhnum  grant.  I 
submit  tlmt  tho  school  which  gets  tho  minimum  "rant 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  twenty-five  pupils  in  attendance 
but  that  any  other  schools  gettiug  results  fees  should 
not  bo  required  to  have  more  than  ten. 

10351.  Dr.  Traill. — Docs  not  that  rather  work 
against  your  printed  objection  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  docs  not  refer  to  those  who  are  to 
get  the  minimum  grant  at  all. 

10362.  Dr.  Traill. — Yes,  but  it  refers  to  section 
45  which  applies  both  to  the  residue  aud  tho  minimum 
grant. 

Mr.  Shaw. — That  objection  was  intended  to  apply 
only  with  reference  to  results  fees. 

10368.  Dr-  Traill — It  is  very  important  tlmt  yon 
should  state  that  now. 

Mr.  Shaw. — We  are  anxious  with  regard  to  small 
schools  iu  a district,  hut  the  Prosbyteriaus  think  tlmt 
small  schools  at  frequent  intervals  through  a district 
are  not  so  satisfactory,  and  that  it  would  bo  better 
for  future  iuterests  if  one  large  school  were  sup- 
ported ; and,  thereforo,  we  submit  that  as  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Commissioners  have  fixed  ten 
pupils  as  the  standard  of  intermediate  schools  ia 
efficient  operation,  we  ask  you  to  take  the  same 
number  of  ten  pupils  receiving  intermediate  education 
as  the  condition  for  results  fees,  but  that  the 
limitation  of  twenty-five  should  apply  to  the  school 
getting  the  minimum  grant. 

10864.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — I wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  point  in  connexion  with  your  objec- 
tion to  which  you  are  now  referring.  Your  proposal 
is  that  tire  number  of  pupils  required  to  attend  the 
school  should  bo  reduced  to  ten.  And  that  the  number 
who  pass  the  examination  should  be  one  for  every 
five  pupils  in  regular  attendance  at  the  school.  The 
effect  of  this  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  be  that  a 
school  having  100  pupils  that  would  pass  nineteen 
would  be  disqualified,  whereas  a school  that  had  ten 

niil.3  and  passed  two  would  be  qualified. 

Jr.  Shaw. — Well,  we  thought  that  was  a correct 
test  of  educational  efficiency. 

1C3G5.  And  do  you  really  propose  that  a school 
with  100  pupils  that  passed  nineteen  should  be  dis- 
qualified, and  that  a school  that  had  ten  pupils,  and 
passed  two,  should  be  qualified  1 
Mr.  Shaw. — Yes ; because  the  true  test  of  educa- 
tional efficiency  is  not  the  number,  but  the  proportion 
that  passes. 

10366.  Then  you  think  a school  is  less  qualified 
that  passes  nineteen  than  one  that  passes  two  ‘i 
10367.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — A school  might 
be  disqualified  by  the  existence  in  it  of  a preparatory 
department.  In  fact  junior  or  preparatory  pupils 
would  disqualify  a school  which  might  get  a large  grant 
if  they  ware  not  taught  in  it. 

Mr.  Shaw. — These  numbei's  all  refer  to  those  re- 
ceiving intermediate  education 

10368.  But  pupils  too  young  to  go  up  to  the  exami- 
nations may  be  receiving  intermediate  education.  For 
example,  a large  school  wliicli  maintained  a junior  or 
preparatory  department  attached  to  it  would  be  dis- 
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qualified  from  receiving  any  share  of  the  Royal  endow- 
ment— through  your  objection — while  a smaller  school 
preparing  and  passing  a less  number  of  pupils,  but 
without  any  such  preparatory  department,  would 
suffer  from  no  such  disqualification. 

Jfr.  Shaw. — I think  that  difficulty  could  be  met. 

10869.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  can  be  met 
by  leaving  the  scheme  ns  it  is. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I don’t  think  so,  because  the  scheme 
fixes  an  arbitrary  number  for  passing,  no  matter 
whether  the  school  has  200  or  twenty-five  pupils — 
they  are  qualified  if  they  pass  ten  pupils.  We  say 
-that  a school  with  200  pupils  in  attendance  that  is 
only  able  to  pass  ten  is  not  a school  showing  a high 
state  of  educational  efficiency  at  all ; whereas  a school 
with  ten  pupils  that  is  able  to  pass  two  boys  is  a very 
good  school. 

10370.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  your  argument 
ia  that  if  a large  school  with  100  boys  passed  nineteen 
it  should  be  disqualified,  whereas  another  with  10 
pupils  if  it  passed  two  should  be  qualified  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes,  that  would  be  the  result,  taking 
the  proportionate  numbers. 

10371.  Then  is  the  school  that  passes  nineteen  doing 
less  educational  work  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  is  a less  efficient  school  from  an 
educational  point  of  view. 

10372.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  not  less  efficient  as 
regards  the  nineteen  pupils  it  passes,  whereas  there 
must  be  something  radically  wrong  with  a school  that 
has  only  10  pupils,  and  only  passes  two. 

Mr.  Shaw. — A school  may  be  small  not  from  reasons 
of  educational  inefficiency,  but  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

10373;  It  is  a very  bad  school  that  is  so  small  as 
that.  You  would  not  have  an  efficient  staff  of  masters 
for  so  few  boys.  You  would  have  one  master  teaching 
all  the  subjects  to  the  boys,  and  that  always  results  in 
bad  education.  A large  school  with  plenty  of  masters 
dividing  the  subjects  is  much  better. 

Mr.  Shaw. — You  must  take  things  as  you  find  them, 
and  if  you  have  a country  school  where  you  could 
not  have  100  pupils,  but  whore  you  have  a smaller 
number,  and  if  that  school  is  well  conducted  and  the 
same  proportion  of  your  pupils  pass  the  examination 
that  a large  school  is  able  to  pass,  surely  that  is  a true 
test  of  educational  efficiency! 

10374.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  may  be  a test 
of  educational  efficiency  suitable  to  a village  school, 
but  it  is  not  a test  us  to  whether  it  is  a school  of  the 
class  to  which  this  endowment  ought  to  go.  Your 
argument  raises  the  question  whether  this  endowment 
shonld  not  be  applied  for  grammar  schools  of  substan- 
tial size. 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  depends  upon  whether  you  should 
encourage  large  or  small  schools. 

10375.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  only 
a small  sum  of  money,  and  we  think  we  apply  it  to 
the  best  advantage  by  confining  it  to  a small  number 
of  considerable  schools. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  minimum  grant  will  go  wholly  to 
the  large  schools. 

10376.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  why  is 
not  the  residue  to  go  to  similar  schools  1 You  admit 
that  the  Local  Board  may  be  compelled  to  spend  the 
whole  of  the  minimum  grant  upon  one,  and  if  that  is 
a big  school  it  must  have  a large  claim  to  the  residue 
also. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I think  that  ought  to  he  accompanied 
by  stringent  conditions  that  would  compel  a school 
receiving  that  grant  to  give  strong  evidence  of  educa- 
tional efficiency. 

10377.  What  conditions  do  you  suggest  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — First,  that  there  should  be  an  increased 
number  of  pupils,  and,  if  necessary,  an  increased 
proportion  of  passes. 

10378.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  number  do  you 
Propose  1 


Mr.  Shaw. — At  present  the  suggestion  is  that  there 
should  be  at  least  twenty-five,  but  we  propose  that 
any  school  having  ten  pupils  receiving  intermediate 
education  and  passing  two,  should  be  eligible  for 
results  fees. 

10379.  You  propose  to  leave  the  scheme  as  it  stands 
for  the  exclusion  of  small  schools  from  the  minimum 
grant,  and  to  reduce  the  qualification  for  the  schools 
that  share  the  results  fees  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  imposed 
some  more  stringent  conditions  as  to  efficiency,  over 
and  alwwe  numbers,  as  regards  the  school  getting  the 
minimum  grant. 

10380.  What  more  stringent  conditions  do  yon 
propose  ? 

Mi-.  Shaw. — That  a large  proportion  of  passes 
should  be  required  in  the  case  of  schools  getting  the 
minimum  grant. 

10381.  What  number  would  you  say  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — I propose  that  for  every  school 
receiving  results  fees  one  in  five. 

10382.  Dr.  Traill. — There  might  be  a large 
number  of  stupid  pupils,  and  the  clever  boys  only 
would  be  taught. 

Mr.  Shaw. — You  must  take  an  average.  The 
Education  Committee  which  I represent  are  entirely 
in  favour  of  dividing  the  whole  of  the  results  fees 
over  all  the  districts,  and  not  confining  the  income  of  a 
particular  district  to  that  particular  district. 

10383.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  right  to 
point  out  that  your  arguments,  when  you  come  to 
practice,  seem  to  neutralize  each  other.  If  you  reduce 
the  qualification  of  the  schools  sharing  the  surplus,  you 
increase  their  number  and  lessen  the  amount  which  each 
will  get.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  distribute  the 
surplus  by  results  over  the  whole  area,  the  very  fact 
that  you  extend  the  area  will  attract  the  greater 
part  of  it  to  larger  schools ; therefore  the  schools 
that  will  suffer  by  increasing  the  number  of  small 
schools  that  are  to  share,  are  the  biggest  schools  in  the 
whole  area,  but  these  will  be  the  veiy  schools  on 
which  you  wont  to  impose  special  conditions,  namely, 
the  minimum  grant  schools,  and  so  you  will  he 
injuring  the  best  schools  by  withdrawing  from  them 
the  amount  of  all  tho  small  grants  expended  upon  the 
smaller  ones. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Surely  if  a school  becomes  large  by 
attracting  boarders  from  other  districts — we  have  been 
told  boarders  are  the  best  paying  pupils, — and,  there- 
fore, if  a school  by  educational  efficiency  is  able  to 
attract  from  other  districts  a large  number  of  boarding 
pupils,  it  will  be  thus,  pro  tanlo,  rendered  independent  of 
results  fees  aud  it  is  not  at  all  so  necessary  that  it 
should  get  them. 

10884.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  object  of 
your  argument  is  to  administer  the  endowment  like 
cod-liver  oil  to  consumptive  patients,  rather  than  giving 
it  as  food  to  healthy  persons. 

Mr.  Shaw. — We  want  the  endowment  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  perfectly  healthy  subjects.  We  don’t 
want  to  give  the  grant  to  inefficient  schools ; we  only 
want  that  where  a healthy,  good  working  school  is 
maintained  that  it  shall  not  be  shut  out  from  a share 
of  the  endowment  because  it  happens  to  be  a small 
school,  which  may  be  tho  result  of  its  circumstances  and 
not  from  any  fault  of  its  educational  efficiency. 

10385.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  are  in  favour  of 
distributing  the  surplus  over  the  whole  area  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes,  and  for  this  reason — that  the 
result  of  confining  the  results  fees  to  each  particular 
district  would  be,  for  example  in  Fermanagh,  where 
there  is  a very  large  surplus  to  be  distributed,  and  a 
very  small  number  of  pupils  obtaining  results  fees, — 
that  the  results  fees  in  that  case  would  be  enormous ; 
whereas  in  the  cose  of  Raphoe  where  the  local  endow- 
ment is  very  small  and  the  number  of  pupils  who 
would  obtain  the  results  fees  might  be  large — the 
results  fees  would  be  miserable. 

3 G 2 
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10386.  Dr.  Traill.. — How  many  teachers  would 
you  have  in  a school  of  ten  pupils  which  passed  two? 
What  appliances  could  there,  be  for  education  there  ? 
What  money  would  the  master  have  to  pay  for  assis-. 
tants  ? The  whole  education  there  would  depend  on 
one  man  teaching,  every  day,  every  boy  of  every  age, 
every  subject. 

Mr.  Shaw. — If  that  man  is  able  to  pass  his  pupils, 
shouldn’t  he  be  paid  for  the  result  ? 

10387.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  a very  bad  result.  _ 

Mi\  Shaw.— -It  is  a very  good  proportion,  which  is 
just  the  same. 

Dr.  Traill. — Yon  might  just  as  well  say  that  if  a 
governess  passed  a clever  boy  out  of  a private  family 
it  would  be  a good  general  educational  result. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  you  are  confounding 
two  things,  Mr.  Shaw.  Ho  doubt  it  is  a very  creditable 
thing  for  the  master  to  do,  but  it  is  not  a very  useful 
thing  for  the  general  education  of  the  country,  because 
these  boys,  as  Dr.  Traill  has  pointed  out,  of  every 
age,  would  have  to  be  taught  every  subject  by  one 
master. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Surely  it  simply  comes  to  this : is  this 
Commission  to  say  that  the  educational  efficiency  of  a 
country  is  best  promoted  by  shutting  out  from  educa- 
tion boys  who  are  unable  to  come  up  to  a large 
centre  ? 

10388.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  that  education 
should  be  brought  home  as  far  as  possible  to  every- 
body, but  I don’t  think  it  should  be  done  with  this 
particular  endowment,  which  was  manifestly  intended 
for  intermediate  schools ; I think  we  ought  to  take 
cave  that  the  schools  which  get  a share  of  this  en- 
dowment are  bona  fain  intermediate  schools.  That 
would  be  my  view.  But  I think  we  understand  you 
now. 

Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  one  objection  to  which  we 
attach  a considerable  amount  of  importance  in  section 
44,  the  reading  of  the  word  “ shall  ” for  “ may.’’  Wo 
think  it  ought  not  to  ho  left  optional  to  the  local 
hoards  to  claim  for  an  intermediate  school  within  then’ 
district  that  fulfils  the  conditions.  We  think  it  ought 
to  be  made  compulsory  wherever  an  intermediate 
school  fairly  attains  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
scheme,  it  ought  to  be  compulsory  on  the  local  board 
to  claim  for  it.  The  local  board  should  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  schools  that 
are  efficient  in  their  district — or  to  which  should  get 
the  results  and  which  should  not. 

10389.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Under  the 
scheme  the  local  board  cannot  claim  for  any  school, 
unloss  it  is  managed  by  the  local  board  itself,  or  by  a 
school  committee.  Would  you  propose  if  a private 
master  set  up  a school  in  opposition  to  the  local 
board’s  schools,  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
him? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Why  should  not  any  school  be  paid 
that  complies  with  the  conditions  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  could  not  allow 
every  school  that  taught  a certain  number  of  pupils  to 
come  in  for  a share  of  this  money  j if  so,  any  private 
master  setting  up  a school  of  his  own  in  opposition  to 
tho  board  school,  and  working  it  as  a private  specula- 
tion, would  have  the  right  to  share  this  public  money.. 
We  give  this  public  money  only  to  some  sorb  of  public 
institution  open  to  supervision. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  next  point  is  one  which  I under- 
'stand  the  Commissioners  would  be  glad  to  adopt,  that 
mixed  schools  of  boys  and  girls  should  he  qualified. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  importance,  that  no  results 
fees  should  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  pupil  unless  the 
pupil  or  his  parents  reside  within  the  distinct.  This 
is  to  carry  out  more  fully  the  basis  of  this  scheme  to 
promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  districts.  We 
think  it  would  be  unfair  that  a school  supplied  lai’gely, 
or  perhaps  altogether,  not  from  the  district,  hut  from 
outside,  should  be  receiving  results  fees  and  minimum 
grants  in  respect  of  .pupils  who  do  not  belong  to 


the  district  by  birth,  connection,  or  otherwise.  If, 
a school,  like  the  Royal  schools  of  Dungannon  or* 
Armagh,  depends  largely  for  its  support  upon  supplies- 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  surely  that  means 
that  it  is  a large  boarding  school,  and  that  it  would 
derive  a very  large  income  from  boarding  pupils,  which 
are  the  part  of  a school  that  pays  best.  Surely  that 
is  a sufficient  encouragement  for  bringing  in  pupils 
from  a distance  without  at  the  same  time  giving  them 
results  fees,  intended  primarily  for  the  promotion  of 
the  education  of  boys  born  in  the  district ; therefore 
we  submit  that  results  fees  should  not  be  claimable  in 
respect  of  any  pupils  not  connected  with  the  district 
either  by  birth  or  by  their  parent’s  residence. 

10390.  Di\  Traill. — Would  it  meet  your  view  if 
we  were  to  put  in  a condition  that  such  school  should 
have  a certain  proportion  of  day  boys  ? Would  it  not 
be  very  hard  on  a highly  efficient  school,  in  which  the 
education  of  the  day  boys  ought  to  become  more  efficient 
owing  to  the  school  keeping  a large  stafF  on  account 
of  boarders,  that  they  should  not  get  results  fees  for 
pupils  coming  from  a distance,  and  that  one  set  of 
pupils  could  earn  results  fees  and  the  other  could  not! 
I think  your  objection  cannot  be  a good  one,  for  a 
school  could  hardly  bo  a very  efficient  boarding  school 
that  hod  no  day  boys  at  all.  If  the  school  had  a 
certain  number  of  day  boys,  would  it  not  meet  your1 
requirements  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Onr  real  objection  Is  that  the  boys  who 
come  from  a distance  do  not  require,  as  a general  rule, 
any  assistance  in  their  education  at  all — they  are  well 
able  to  pay  for  their  education,  and  for  their  hoard, 
and  they  support  the  school  and  are  a great  beneiit  to' 
it  by  coming  from  a distance. 

10391.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  don’t  regard  it  as 
giving  help  to  the  boys  comiug  from  a distance : hut 
as  giving  help  towards  making  tho  school  a tho- 
roughly efficient  school  in  the  district.  When  a 
school  proves  its  efficiency  by  attracting  boys  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  boys  of  the  district  gain 
the  advantage  of  having  a thoroughly  efficient  school 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  such  a school 
we  consider  entitled  to  he  maintained  out  of  this 
endowment,  in  a degree  proportionate  to  the  work  it 
is  doing. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Supposing  a school,  either  by  a pro- 
hibitive tariff  or  otherwise,  becomes  a school  for  the 
children  of  the  richer  people  from  a distance  who 
send  their  sons  as  hoarders,  and  that  the  boys  of  the 
district  do  not  or  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  school, 
how  does  the  existence  of  that  school  in  the  district 
help  the  education  of  the  district? 

10392.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  any  such 
case  the  local  board  would  not  recognise  the  school. 
They  are  the  people  to  fix  the  fees,  and  to  see  that 
the  hoys  of  their  own  district  get  the  full  bsnefit  of 
die  endowment  under  their  management. 

Mr.  Sluvw. — There  was  evidence  before  all  these 
Commissions  that  where  a school  became  a large’ 
school  owing  to  the  influx  of  pupils  from  a distance, 
the  local  supplies  always  stopped. 

10393.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  consider  that  in 
placing  the  school  under  a local  board  we  are  taking 
the  best  means  of  protecting  the  educational  interests 
of  the  locality.  You  seem  to  assume  that  the  local 
hoard  will  be  so  neglectful  of  their  locality  that  they 
will  administer  this  fund  so  as  to  exclude,  their  own 
boys  from  the  benefit  of  education.  We  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  will  have  the  sagacity  to  establish 
an  efficient  school,  and  that  they  will  take  means  to 
secure  that  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  will  get  the 
benefit  of  it. 

10394.  Dr.  Tkai&l. — Don’t  you  tfmi  *“5  ‘J® 

history  of  diese  schools  shows  that  insteadof  e: 
prospect  of  large  fees,  in  the  future  there  is  far  mo™ 
likelihood,  if  they  are  to  do  their  work  efficient  i. 
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that  they  will  have  to  come  down  very  much  in  their 
terms. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I think  the  application  of  these  endow- 
ments to  the  promotion  of  education  within  the  dis- 
trict will  be  best  secured  if  you  see  that  the  results 
fees  are  paid  only  for  boys  who  practically  belong  to 
the  district 

Dr.  Traill. — And  that  would  mean  only  for  the 
day  boys.  You  may  os  well  say  it  at  once. 

Professor  Dougherty. — There  is  another  point 
yon  have  not  touched  upon.  In  this  scheme  we  deal 
more  or  less  with  the  endowments  on  denominational 
principles.  Now,  would  it  be  a fair  thing  for  a deno- 
mination which  had  no  boys  in  a locality  to  estab- 
lish a great  school,  and  by  attracting  boys  in  con- 
siderable numbers  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
swallow  up  a large  share  of  this  endowment  in  results 
fees  for  that  particular  establishment  ] I must  say 
I don’t  think  that  would  be  a fair  application  of  the 
endowment. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.C. — That  is  exactly  my  objection. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  could  not  happen 
unless  the  local  board  chose  to  recognise  the  school. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The-local  board  might  be  so  constituted 
that  it  would. 

Mr.  Robertson. — On  behalf  of  the  Methodists,  I 
object  to  the  load  board  being  fettered.  We  say  the 
local  hoard  should  be  left  unfettered  to  act  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  locality. 

Mr.  John  Ross. — I have  something  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  tire  basis  of  distribution  on  behalf  of  the 
Protestant  Board  of  the  Oavan  district,  and  I differ 
with  all  nry  learned  friends  who  have  already  addressed 
the  Commissioner's.  I cannot  see  how  you  can  have 
accurate  data,  and  I think  that  all  you  can  arrive  at 
is  a rough  approximation.  By  taking  half-and-half,  that 
would  correctly  represent  the  proportion  in  the  county 
Cavan  of  both  religions  who  are  likely  to  require  inter- 
mediate education.  With  regard  to  the  provision  as 
to  the  first  three  years,  we  think  it  a very  wise 
provision,  that  all  parties  should  have  some  time  to 
set  their  houses  in  order,  and  to  put  themselves  into 
position  for  talcing  advantage,  of  the  scheme  when  it 
comes  into  operation.  As  to  the  minimum  grant,  I 
have  no  objection  to  oiler,  but  to  the  division  of  the 
residue  by  the  results  fees  I am  altogether  opposed. 

It  is  not  through  our  fault  that  it  is  impossible  to 
educate  ull  the  boys  of  the  district  together.  Those 
whom  I represent  would  have  been  very  happy  indeed 
if  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  could  have  boon 
educated  side  by  sido  at  the  same  school,  but  that  is 
out  of  the.  question,  and  the  Commissioners  have  been 
driven  to  take  tho  view  that  they  are  to  be  educated 
denominationally.  So  far  as  the  minimum  grant  is 
concerned  you  have  mado  the  distribution  share  and 
share  alike.  But  I ask  yon  to  go  further,  and  not  to 
adopt  the  system  of  results  at  all—  it  could  not  work. 

I ask  you  to  continue  the  same  system  that  you  liavo 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  minimum  grant,  and  to 
give  the  residue  share  and  Bhare  alike — an  equal  share 
for  the  Protestants,  and  an  equal  share  for  the  Catholics. 
Whether  they  compete  among  themselves  or  not,  I 
don’t  consider  for  the  present  it  would  make  as  much 
difference  as  a competition  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  for  results  fees,  for  I think  that  would 
break  up  the  whole  system.  Tho  system  adopted  in 
m this  scheme  is  likely  to  cause  the  greatest  friction 
and  to  embroil  those  parties  in  quarrels  with  each 
other. 

10395.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  there  any  Motion 
m the  working  of  the  present  system  of  intermediate 
education  1 

Mr.  Ross. — No,  and  if  the  results  were  ascertained 
by  ti»©  appointment  of  examiners,  the  result  might  be 
equally  satisfactory. 

10396.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  ore,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  be  ascertained  by  examinations  of 
recognised  value,  or  hold  by  public  authority. 


Mr.  Ross.  You  must  take  into  consideration  more 
than  the  intermediate  examinations. 

10397.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Certainly,  but 
the  Commissioners  must  lie  satisfied  that  they  are 
proper  tests. 

Mr.  Ross. — Of  course,  I see  what  you  aim  at  in 
this  schedule  of  results.  That  the  school  which  did 
the  most  school  work  was  to  receive  the  most  reward. 
As  a test  of  the  school  work  you  took  into  considera- 
tion the  tests  you  had  at  baud  in  the  intermediate 
examinations,  but  in  addition  there  are  a number 
of  other  results  by  which  the  efficiency  of  a school 
can  be  tested— how  many  boys  the  school  puts  into 
a University,  into  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  Sandhurst, 
or  Woolwich,  or  how  many  pass  the  examination  of 
the  Solicitors’  Apprentices.  There  are  any  number  of 
tests  which  show  whether  a school  is  doing  good 
work ; and  it  would  be  a monstrous  thing  to  leave 
these  out  of  consideration  aud  to  adopt  the  inter- 
mediate examinations  alone  os  the  test.  Very  well. 
Let  us  see  how  the  scheme  works.  If  you  look  at 
these  other  matters  at  all  yon  must  consider  them 
proportionally  j it  is  not  fail-  to  put  upon  a matrieu 
lation  examination  the  same  amount  of  marks  as  you 
would  put  upon  a less  important  examination.  You 
must  give  so  many  marks  for  a matriculation  exami- 
nation, different  from  the  number  which  you  would 
allow  for  a sizurship  examination,  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  so  on.  You  allow  for  tho  examination 
for  all  the  Universities  tho  same  thing.  That  is  not 
fair.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  Uuiversitv, 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  pupils,  may  lower  its 
standard  for  matriculation.  In  fact  you  are  en- 
deavouring to  compare  things  that  it  passes  the  wit 
of  man  to  compare,  you  are  balancing  examinations 
varying  in  their  character  and  w hich  you  can  by  no 
means  estimate  properly. 

10398.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  a great  deal  in 
what  you  say,  and  it  has  already  received  consideration 
from  the  Commission  aud  will  receive  it ; but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  serious  a difficulty  as  to  make  the 
scheme  unworkable.  You  very  fairly  say  that  we  can- 
not come  to  an  exact  valuation  of  the  different  kinds  of 
examinations  that  different  pupils  pass.  We  cannot 
give  exact  values  to  the  sizurship,  exhibition,  or 
entrance  exauiinations  of  Trinity  College,  or  the  ex- 
amination for  entrance  to  the  Royal  University — wc 
can  only  take  a rough  computation  of  respective  value. 
That  is  true  j but  a system  exactly  like  that  has  been 
in  operation  for  sevend  years  in  this  country  without 
friction,  because  results  foes  are  given  to  jiupils  at 
the  examinations  under  tho  Intermediate  Education 
Board,  and  it  was  fixed  in  the  schedule  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  that  a certain  amount  of  results  fees  should 
be  paid  for  pupils  who  passed  in  tho  senior,  middle, 
and  junior  grades.  Amongst  those  who  piss  in  the 
senior  grade  there  are  various  degrees  of  excellence. 
Some  get  exhibitions,  some  get  prizes,  some  get  high 
places,  some  get  medals  for  excellence  in  special 
subjects,  but  the  same  results  fees  are  paid  for  each 
pupil  that  passes.  The  same  is  true  in  the  middle 
grade,  and  also  in  the  junior  grade.  That  system  has 
worked  for  many  years  without  friction  : aud  so  also, 
we  may  hope,  will  ours. 

Mr.  Roes. — I think  what  you  have  said  to  meet  my 
argument  only  carries  you  a certain  way.  The 
difference  between  the  cases  is,  that  although  there 
are  different  degrees  of  excellence  yet  still  there  is  but 
one  standard — the  direct  examination  in  the  inter- 
mediate system.  It  may  be  a rough  test,  but  still  it 
is  an  approximation.  But  this  is  not  in  the  same  key 
with  the  proposal  put  forward  in  this  scheme  where 
you  have  different  examinations  and  where  you  attempt 
to  weigh  one  man  against  another  by  reference  to  these 
examinations. 

10399.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon Are  you  uot 

weighing  the  wrong  thing1!  You  don’t  want  to  weigh 
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Axuj.  a,  1888.  the  pupils,  you  want  to  weigh  the  amount,  of  labour 

spent  by  the  schoolmasters  upon  them.  A master 

would  probably  rather  prepare  three  clever  pupils  for 
sizarship  than  pass  one  stupid  or  backward  one  for 
the  intermediate.  Witness  after  witness  told  us  that 
we  must  not  differentiate  these  examinations  too 
widely,  as  the  insult  would  be  that  a series  of  cram- 
ming establishments  would  be  got  up  in  which  the 
clever  boys  who  would  gain  credit  for  their  teachers 
would  be  taught,  -.and  the  ordinary  or  stupid  boys 
would  be  neglected. 

Dr.  Traili-. — Allowing  your  argument  to  be  good 
as  between  mere  passes,  and  passes  with  honours, 
you  must  see  that  all  who  compete  at  the  intermediate 
examinations  of  every  grade  are  practically  examined 
by  the  same  examiners.  But  when  you  come  to 
the  entrance  to  different  Universities,  they  are 
examined  by  different  examiners,  and  die  test  is 
different. 

Mi-.  Ross. — Certainly.  You  have  recognised  stand- 
ards competing  with  the  examinations  of  Maynooth 
College,  aud  for  Solicitors’  Apprentices. 

10400.  Professor  Dougherty. — Maynooth  is  not 
in  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Rons. — I thought  it  was. 

10401.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  would  propose  to 
attach  a different  value  to  the  matriculation  for  May- 
nooth,  from  that  for  the  examination,  for  Solicitors' 
Apprentices. 

Mr.  Ross. — That  is  practically  impossible.  You 
could  not  find  any  uni  vernal  Crichton  tliut  had  been 
all  round  these  different  examinations,  for  not  merely 
the  books,  but  the  subjects  aud  the  method  of  examina- 
tion are  different. 

10402.  The  object  of  this  endowment  is  to  assist 
schools  to  prepare  young  men  for  a career  in  life.  And 
when  they  have  prepared  a number  of  young  men 
efficiently  for  their  career  in  life,  wo  think  they  are 
entitled  to  sham  in  the  endowment.  We  know  the 
tests  of  a young  man’s  preparation  for  a career  in  life, 
and  when  a boy  posses  the  Solicitors’  examination,  wo 
attach  a certain  valuo  to  that;  and  if  he  is  prepared 
for  an  ecclesiastical  career,  aud  enters  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, we  attach  a certain  value  to  that.  But  we 
estimate  the  amount  of  the  educational  work  done 
by  the  number  of  young  men  prepared  efficiently 
to  enter  upon  a literary,  scientific,  or  professional 
career. 

Mr.  Ross. — That  looks  very  well  when  stated,  but 
how  can  any  man  put  even  an  approximate  valuo 
upon  two  examinations  conducted  by  different  persons 
for  different  careers,  involving  a different  stylo  of 
education  1 To  enter  the  Indian  Civil  Service  requires 
a first  rate  man,  to  enter  upon  other  careers  only  re- 
quires an  average  intellect,  aud  an  average  examina- 
tion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — My  answer  is  that  we  cannot 
and  do  not  attempt  to  attach  an  exact  arithmetical 
value  to  each  examination,  but  we  do  establish  different 
standards,  and  we  attach  a different  value  to  each 
standard,  and  there  is  nothing  in  all  you  have  said 
yet  which  shows  that  the  system  is  unworkable 
— which  was  the  point  that  yon  started  to  prove; 
because  the  difference  between  the  different  pupils  in. 
any  one  grade  which  we  have  established  is  no  greater 
than  the  difference  between  different  pupils  in  the 
several  grades  of  the  intermediate  education  examina- 
tions, which  have  worked  smoothly.  I would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  difference  of  educational  status 
between  the  first  and  last  pupil  of  the  senior  grade  of 
the  intermediate  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  difference 
in  any  of  the  schedules  which  we  have  drawn. 

Mr.  Ross. — Comparing  this  with  the  intermediate 
is  a complete  fallacy,  because  there  you  have  a definite 
standard,  and  you  can  arrive  at  an  approximation 
even  though  it  may  be  a rough  one. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — A definite  standard  of 
what  1 I apprehend  your  objection  would  not  arise 


if  the  scheme  was  confined  to  passes  in  the  inter- 
mediate. We  give  two  marks  for  the  junior  grade 
three  for  the  middle  grade,  and  four  for  the  senior 
grade.  We  allow  tho  same  marks  only  for  a medal- 
list  or  exhibitioner  os  for  a pupil  who  1ms  passed  on 
the  minimum  number  of  marks  in  the  minimum  num- 
her  of  subjects.  There  is  no  similarity  whatever  in 
the  standard  attained  by  the  pupils.  The  young 
man  who  gets  the  fust  place  in  tho  senior  grade  is 
probably  one  of  tho  best  educated  young  men  in  the 
country,  whereas  the  last  on  the  list  may  be  a young 
man  of  very  small  attainments,  but  we  treat  them  as 
alike  for  our  purposes,  because,  in  order  to  get  a 
place  at  all,  probably  the  last  has  taken  as  much  out 
of  the  school  muster  who  lias  got  him  through  as  the 
first  lms,  and  the  two  schoolmasters  have  an  equal 
claim  for  work  done. 

Mr.  Ross. — So  far  os  your  test  relates  to  the  inter- 
mediate examinations  I don’t  object  to  it. 

10403.  Then  why,  though  it  can  only  he  done 
roughly,  is  not  the  same  principle  to  apply  elsewhere) 
The  object  of  all  intermediate  education  being  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  careers  requiring  literary  cultivation, 
every  young  man  who  has  been  enabled  to  start  on 
such  a career  represents  one  item  in  tho  number 
turned  out  complete  as  it  were,  on  whom  an  inter- 
mediate school  has  done  its  full  work,  whether  that 
young  man  goes  to  Maynooth,  to  Trinity  College,  to 
India,  Sandhurst,  or  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  his 
teachei-s  have  done  their  duty,  and  it  is  his  own 
choice  which  selects  his  calling.  He  has  got  all  he 
wanted  from  tho  school,  and  I would  give  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  marks  for  it.  Tho  head  of  one  of 
the  Diocesan  colleges  said  that  the  intermediate  ex- 
aminations were  not  a fair  test  of  the  work  of  his 
college  ; “ for  example,”  he  said,  “ we  have  twenty- 
three  pupils  already  holding  dispensary  districts,  and 
we  are  contesting  two  more  districts  now  ’’ ; and  ha 
contended  that  those  twenty-fivo  young  men  repre- 
sented iu?  amount  of  educational  work  fbr  which  he 
should  bo  paid. 

Mr.  Ross. — And  would  you  propose  to  give  him 
credit  for  that  1 

10404.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I would  give 
him  ns  much  credit  for  each  dispensary  doctor  as  for 
each  boy  passed  in  the  senior  grade,  because  I regard 
his  school  as  having  turned  him  out  fully  complete 
for  what  he  wanted.  I,  of  course,  for  the  present 
purpose,  limit  tho  principle  to  cases  where  a literary 
education  of  a high  order  is  required. 

Mr.  Ross. — My  objection  is  that  you  cannot,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  say  how  much  credit  a parti- 
cular school  should  be  entitled  to  for  each  pupil. 
You  give  a certain  amount  of  credit  for  every  boy 
that  is  turned  out  successfully  on  his  career,  hat  not 
anything  like  accurately.  It  does  not  deserve  even 
the  name  of  approximation  ; in  the  nature  of  things 
careers  are  so  different  that  it  is  past  the  wit  of  man 
to  arrive  at  anything  that  would  be  a test.  Would 
yon  allow  nothing  more,  for  instance,  than  you 
allow  for  the  matriculation  examination,  on  entering  a 
university,  for  the  Indian  Oivil  Service,  or  for  the 
College  of  Surgeons  examination!  and  yet  that  ib 
only  the  beginning.  In  order  to  see  the  amount  of 
school  work  done  you  would  have  to  consider  also  the 
number  of  boys  sent  to  business  from  an  intermediate 
school 

10405.  There  I meet  you  with  the  intermediate 
test ; boys  going  to  business  either  want  a literary 
education  or  they  do  not.  If  a boy  wants  a literary 
education  we  take  him  as  having  got  it  if  he  has 
passed  the  publicly  recognised  intermediate  education 
examination,  if  ho  does  not  pass  that  examination  we 
consider  that  he  has  not  got  a literary  education,  and 
that  is  the  particular  grade  of  education  which  alone 
ought  to  be  paid  for  from  this  grammar  school  endow- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ross. — I think  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  a 
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w going  to  business  would  have  all  his  wants  satis- 
lied  bv  °he  system  of  the  Intel-mediate  Education 
Board. 

10406.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  I take  your  argument 
correctly  in  supposing  that  your  objection  to  Schedules 
l.  anil  IL  of  the  scheme  is  tluvt  you  would  prefer  that 
they  should  embrace  far  larger  subjects  of  examination 
for  "boys  who  are  being  educated  for  professions,  but 
that  boys  who  have  not  got  wliat  you  consider  a 
proper  grammar  school  education  should  be  excluded  ? 
Would  your  objection  bo  met  by  such  a definition  of 
grammar  school  education  ns  would  i-euder  it  a little 
more  stringent? 

Mr.  -Boas. — It  would  meet  it  to  a certain  extent. 
We  regard  this  portion  of  the  scheme  with  the  utmost 
hostility,  and  we  do  not  think  that  iu  working  it  will 
stand  the  test  at  nil.  There  will  be  continual  com- 
plaints, and  changes  and  counterolinngcs,  not  among 
the  heads  of  the  groat  bodies,  but  from  jealous  school- 
masters, who,  competing  with  oue  another,  would 
throw  in  a perfect  apple  of  discord.  I think  we  are 
agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  now,  once 
and  for  cvei'.  And  I object  to  automatic  changes  in 
the  results  because  we  all  foresee  all  manner  of  diffi- 
culties, which  we  would  be  sorry  for. 

10407.  Lord  Justice  Naisn. — Supposing  the  test 
were  confined  to  the  intermediate  examinations, 
would  that  meet  your  viow  ? 

Mr.  Sosa  — Certainly  not.  Yon  would  not  be 
giving  credit  to  the  really  good  school,  the  real  working 
of  the  school  would  not  get  credit  under  that,  and 
therefore  the  intermediate  examination  would  not  be 
enough.  It  is  absolutely  impossible,  by  any  approxi- 
mation, to  give  fair  play  to  a school  in  respect  of  these 
matters.  Changes  in  this  matter  are  very  much  to 
be  deprecated.  You  are  now  dealing  with  what  is 
not  a very  large  fund,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
ever  becoming  larger.  And  the  opportunities  are  now 
exceptional  of  having  the  matter  settled  on  a definite 
basis,  once  and  for  all,  so  that  we  need  have  no  more 
chopping  and  changing  and  no  more  increasing  or 
decreasing,  -on  one  side  or  the  other.  I don't  think 
that  there  can  over  be  a possibility  of  a more  searching 
inquiry  than  has  been  made  by  the  present  Com- 
mission into  the  facts  of  this  cose,  and,  if  your  lord- 
ships  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I think  the  scheme  is 
one  of  the  most  workmanlike  documents  that  I ever 
read,  and  that  it  shows  a great  amount  of  labour,  and  of 
care,  and  of  consideration  for  the  rights  of  all  classes. 
A Commission  of  this  Bort  may  not  bo  set  in  operation 
again  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  so  that,  as  I have 
already  urged,  the  present  is  a most  favourable  time 
for  dividing  the  money  once  and  for  ever,  as ‘by  that 
means  you  stop  all  disputes  between  these  great 
parties. 

10408.  Dr.  Traill.— What  is  your  idea  of  a fair 
division  ? 

Mr.  Boss. — I take  the  basis  of  the  minimum  grant, 
and  give  them  half-and-half  each.  If  the  Protestants 
®nd  Catholics  are  to  compote  among  themselves,  all 
the  objections  I have  mode  to  Protestants  and  Catholics 
competing  would  equally  apply.  In  this  country  as 
far  as  examinations  are  concerned,  we  have  got  quite 
enough  of  competition.  I advocate  simply  handing 
over  to  each  the  money  to  which  they  are  entitled 
according  to  the  original  calculations  that  apply  to  the 
minimum  grant.  Take  the  case  of  the  people  I 
represent  on  one  side,  ancl  that  Mr.  Drummond  re- 
presents on  the  other.  You  give  to  each  of  us  25 
Per  cent,  as  the  minimum  grant,  and  I say  divide  the 
residue  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

10409.  Lord  Justice  FitzG-ibbox. — Would  you 
divide  each  endowment  half-and-half,  or  the  whole 
fod  half-and-half? 

Mr.  Boas — I would  divide  each  endowment  half- 
and-half 

10410.  Would  that  satisfy  the  Tyrone  people,  where 


there  are  only  49,000  literate  Catholics,  and  68,000 
Protestants.  In  the  Cavan  district,  where  you  are 
willing  to  take  half,  there  are  58,000  literate  Catholics 
against  20,000  Protestants. 

Mr.  Boas. — You  cannot  do  exact  justice  in  the 
matter.  You  have  to  consider  that  the  Catholics  are 
coming  in  now  for  a share  of  these  endowments 
from  which  it  was  thought  x-ight  to  exclude  them 
formerly. 

Mr.  Drummond. — The  test  of  the  proportion  in  the 
population  of  literate  people  is  utterly  fallacious. 

Mr.  Boss. — I am  disgusted  with  all  these  argu- 
ments about  illiterate  and  literate  people. 

10411.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  scheme,  as  it  now  stands,  would  work 
with  such  an  amount  of  friction  as  you  anticipate, 
we  could  hardly  press  it  in  its  present  form.  But 
that  anticipation  is  very  much  a matter  of  opinion ; 
and  we  must  take  into  account  how  far  the  other 
parties  interested  agree  with  you,  and  if  the  prepon- 
derating opinion  is  against  you,  we  might  be  disposed 
to  give  our  scheme  a chance  of  working.  Whom  do 
you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Boss. — The  Diocesan  Council  of  Kilmore,  and 
the  entire  Protestant  Board,  including  the  Presby- 
terians and  Methodists,  of  the  county  Cavan. 

10412.  And  you  give  us  the  deliberate  opinion  they 
have  formed. 

Mr.  Boss. — Yes,  their  most  deliberate  opinion. 

10413.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  be  satisfied  if  each 
endowment  was  divided  in  proportion  to  the  literary 
population  of  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  district  ? 

Mr.  Boss. — Having  got  the  data  before  me,  so  far 
as  Cavan  is  concerned,  most  decidedly  not. 

10414.  In  the  result  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
obtain  about  half  for  the  whole  of  the  five  counties 

Mr.  Boss. — I think  a fairer  way  of  distributing  it 
would  be  locally.  The  original  intention  was  that 
what  was  raised  locally  should  be  spent  locally,  and 
you  would  find  much  simpler  machinery  needed  to 
divide  the  local  funds  half-and-half. 

10415.  Your  argument  is  that  wo  should  divide  each 
endowment  between  the  literate  populations  of  the  dis- 
trict equally. 

Mr.  Boss. — I don’t  think  that  the  questions  of  the 
literate  and  illiterate  population  are  worth  serious 
consideration,  and  the  statistics  are  most  misleading 
— indeed  the  most  misleading  thing  of  all  is  the  test 
of  the  literate  population.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
numbers  of  people  receiving  intermediate  education 
in  the  county  Cavan  were  about  half  and  half,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  that  in  the  county  Cavan  and 
everywhere  else  the  equal  division  will  work  fairly 
enough.  It  is  not  perfectly  accurate,  but  I think  the 
best  and  fairest  scheme  that  could  be  put  forward  is 
that  which  would  give  the  Catholics  half  and  give  the 
Protestants  half,  oncl  so  prevent  them  from  embroiling 
themselves  in  any  disputes  by  the  system  of  results 
fees.  At  a later  stage,  I will  ask  you  to  hear  me  on 
the  subject  of  taking  away  this  £5,000  from  the  county 
Cavan. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Since  yesterday  I have  got. 
some  'figures  showing  the  valuation,  which  was  the 
basis  I proposed.  I have  not  got  all  the  returns,  for 
in  some  cases  they  are  not  completed ; in  others  the 
clerks  of  the  Unions  have  refused  to  supply  them.  I 
have,  however,  the  return  complete  for  Fermanagh  at. 
over  £50  valuation ; in  the  county  Fermanagh 
there  are  498  Protestant  rated  occupiers  and  75 
Roman  Catholic  rated  occupiers,  so  that  498  to  75- 
is  the  proportion  upon  that  figure.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Union  in  Clones  returns  52  Protestants  anti- 
only  15  Ron: an  Catholics  holding  at  over  £50- 
valuation.  In  Gootehill  Union  there  are  52  Pro- 
testants and  only  3 Roman  Catholics  who  pay 
rates  on  a valuation  at  or  exceeding  £50.  The  Clerks 
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Avg.  a.  1388.  of  the  Union  at  Monaghan  .and  Castleblayney  have 

refused  to  send  returns,  but  if  you  think  it  worth 

while  to  direct  your  secretary  to  apply  for  them,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  would  get  them. 

10416.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Protestants  of 
Fermanagh  have  sent  in  an  objection  stating  that  if 
they  do  not  get  the  buildings  of  the  Portora  school  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  provide  means  of 
educating  their  sons  ; at  the  same  time  they  say  that 
they  have  hitherto  competed  at  immense  disadvantage 
against  the  Catholics  in  regard  to  intermediate  educa- 
tion because  the  Catholics  have  provided  a magnificent 
school  at  Monaghan  where  they  give  their  boys  at  a 
very  moderate  cost  an  excellent  education.  Now  how 
do  you  defend  your  argument  that  the  want  of  inter- 
mediate education  is  to  be  determined  by  that  return 
which  shows  that  the  Protestants  have  a much  larger 
properly  in  the  country  than  the  Catholics;  when 
they  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  even  to 
provide  the  buildings  of  a school,  whereas  the  Catholics 
have  provided  magnificent  buildings,  and  a complete 
educational  staff  to  give  intermediate  education  to 
their  hoys  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — I shall  deal  with  that  when  it 
is  open  to  me  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  provision 
for  taking  away  these  structures.  At  present  I only 
gave  tills  return  as  one  of  the  means  of  ascertaining 
what  was  the  population  in  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan 
whom  one  would  suppose  to  require  intermediate 
education. 

10417.  But  notwithstanding  this  high  valuation, 
they  say  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  provide 
school  buildings,  whereas  the  Catholics,  with  a much 
lower  valuation,  have  provided  splendid  buildings  and 
an  educational  staff. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.O. — That  would  require  you  to  go 
into  the  question  of  how  much  money  was  got  in 
Fermanagh  to  construct  St.  Macarten’s  Seminary. 

10418.  Does  it  not  throw  some  light  on  tlio  demand 
for  intermediate  education  amongst  the  Catholics  as 
against  the  demand  amongst  the  Protestants  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — Certainly  not;  that  gives 
credit  to  tho  Roman  Catholic  population,  who 
require  intermediate  education  for  constructing  St. 
Macnr  ten’s. 

10419.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  not  con- 
structed it  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q o. — It  is  there,  but  I have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whence  the  money  was  obtained  that 
made  it. 

10420.  Whether  they  provided  it  themselves,  or 
whether  they  went  abroad  and  got  it  elsewhere,  is  it 
not  proof  that  there  is  so  much  desire  for  inter- 
mediate education  amongst  the  Catholics  in  that 
district  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I don’t  know  where  the  pupils 
come  from,  and  I don’t  know  where  the  money  came 
from. 

10421.  You  admit  that  the  building  is  there,  and 
that  its  erection  is  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  locality. 

Mr.  Atkinson , Q.c. — I don’t  admit  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Catholics  in  that  locality.  I don’t 
know  where  it  came  from.  I have  not  got  these 
returns  for  the  valuations  of  £40  and  £30.  I would 
be  glad  to  know  what  evidence  you  require  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  returns.  Would  you  be  content 
with  the  signature  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Union. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — Let  Mm  sign  the  return 
at  the  bottom  and  state  that  he  prepared  it  from  the 
rate-books. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — I have  taken  the  figures  at  £50 
valuation,  £40  and  £30. 

10422.  Dr.  Traill. — And  £20  you  took  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I don’t  think  that  is  necessaiy 
now. 


Dr.  Traill.— Yon  might  give  us  the  return  far 
£20  also. 

10423.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  yon  will  admit 
that  if  people  of  £20  valuation  build  a school,  that  is 
some  evidence  that  they  want  the  education?  ’ 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I don’t  think  so.  The  fact 
that  a man  with  a valuation  of  £20  gives  £1  to  a 
school  is  no  proof  that  he  could  send  a boarder  to  it 
I don’t  think  that  is  any  test. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I am  instructed  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Dr.  M'Gennis  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
board  of  the  County  of  Cavan  to  appear  on  their 
behalf.  Dr.  M‘Geunis  has  lodged  seven  objections, 
three  of  which  I will  now  state.  The  first  is  with 
reference  to  the  marks  given  for  the  examinations, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  matriculation  for  Maynooth 
College.  The  next  is  the  mode  of  apportioning  the 
minimum  grant  for  the  county  of  Cavan.  The  third 
question  is  as  to  tho  disposition  of  the  £5,000  cash 
which  remains  to  the  credit  of  the  Cavan  school. 

10424.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbox Those  questions 

do  not  now  properly  arise.  The  present  matter  that 
we  are  on  is  the  question  of  division — if  it  is  to  be  a 
division,  or  of  distribution  if  it  is  not  to  be  an  actual 
division,  of  the  whole  fund  having  regal’d  to  the  claims 
of  the  various  denominations;  the  branch  we  were  on 
nt  present  was  the  proportion  in  which  the  fund  should 
be  divided  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  treating 
them  as  the  two  great  denominations,  apart  so  far  ns 
the  latter  are  concerned  from  minor  divisions,  and 
the  only  matter  that  we  have  hoard  that  affects  yon 
on  this  point  is  Mr.  Ross's  proposal,  that  there  should 
now  be  a final  and  equal  division  of  half-and-half  to 
each  denomination. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — My  proposition  is  that  there 
should  be  a final  division  now,  and  that  the  Protestants 
should  permanently  get  two-thirds  in  my  distinct 

Mr.  Drummond. — I think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discuss  the  proportion  in  which  the  division  should 
be  nmcle  in  Cavan,  without  taking  into  consideration 
that  question  of  tho  disposal  of  the  £5,000,  because  I 
submit  that  is  part  of  tho  property  of  Cavan. 

10425.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Whatever  the 
property  is,  shall  it  be  divided  now,  once  and  for  all, 
or  shall  it  be  divided  by  results  as  the  scheme 
says  ? 

Mr.  Drummond. — I think  on  the  whole  it  is  better 
to  let  it  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  scheme.  I wish 
to  draw  attention  to  the  proportion  in  which  the 
minimum  ought  to  be  divided  between  tho  two  parties 
I think  it  is  far  better,  with  a view  to  the  real  in- 
terests *of  education,  to  have  the  money  given  as  an 
incentive  to  give  a proper  education  rather  than  to 
hand  it  over  in  a lump  to  any  parties ; because  ex- 
perience proves  that  money  so  handed  over  may 
not  be  usefully  applied. 

1042G.  Dr.  Traill. — The  permanent  division  woula 
not  infer  that  tire  money  should  be  spent  without  very 
strong  educational  tests  afterwards. 

Mr.  Drummond. — Upon  the  whole  I think  the 
system  of  division  provided  by  the  scheme  is  the  lest  l 
that  can  be  devised.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
proportion,  and  I confine  myself  to  the  division  for 
the  county  Cavan,  between  the  two  boards  let  me  ask 
attention  to  the  facts  and  figures.  Mr.  Ross  has  not 
given  a single  figure  to  show  now  or  in  the  past  the 
number  of  pupils  at  any  Protestanc  school  in  Cavan 
receiving  intermediate  education.  You  are  left 
pletely  in  the  dark  as  to  that,  and  you  are  asked  o 
look  at  Thom’s  Directory  to  ascertain  how  many 
literate  and  how  many  illiterate  people  there  w®  ® 
the  district,  and  then  to  strike  a balance.  Bu 
take  it  that  the  true  principle  of  the  distribution 
this  money  is  to  try  to  maintain  the  greatest  nmo 
of  real  intermediate  educational  work.  What  is 
real  educational  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  <**■  ■. 
Cavan,  and  is  being  done  at  the  present  moms 
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Ai  the  present  moment  there  are  about  a dozen  pupils 
in  the  Royal  school. 

10427.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  the  point 
of  the  minimum  grant  are  you  not  wandering  from 
the  true  issue  1 We  explained  yesterday,  and  I think 
you  admitted  that  yon  approved  of  that,  that  the 
minimum  grant  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relative 
claims  of  denominations.  It  is  a sum  fixed  as  the 
smallest  that  could  bo  substantially  useful  to  a single 
school,  and  I will  give  you  the  Cavan  figures  now,  that 
you  may  thoroughly  understand  wh.tt  you  are  dealing 
with.  The  net  income  of  Cavan  for  three  years 
was  £274,  and  it  has  £6,257  at  3 per  cent.  Take 
it  for  the  present  that  wo  do  not  deprive  yon  of 
that,  add  the  £187  interest  to  the  £274  from  the 
land,  and  you  get  £461.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  that  is 
£230,  and  the  half  of  that,  the  minimum  grant,  is 
only  £115  a year ; from  the  lauds  the  minimum  grant 
will  be  only  £69  ; unless  £69,  or  even  £115  a year,  is 
more  money  than  we  ought  to  give  as  a minimum  to 
one  school,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  the  argument  from 
proportions  is  not  applicable. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I am  going  to  ask  you,  owing  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  county  Cavan,  to  put  Cavan 
on  the  same  footing  os  Raplioe — that  is  to  distribute 
the  whole  of  the  income  between  its  two  schools, 
otherwise  it  would  be  practically  useless.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I think  it  well  to  combine  with  the  discussion 
of  the  mode  of  distribution,  the  question  of  whether 
this  £6,000  should  not  be  given  to  Cavan  altogether. 
But  I shall  deal  with  that  afterwards  if  you  wish.  If 
you  take  the  minimum  proposed  tp  be  given  it  would 
not  be  of  any  value  to  the  comity  Cavan. 

10428.  Dr.  Traill. — I understood  you  proposed 
to  divide  the  whole  fund  and  not  merely  the  residue 
l>v  results,  but  I now  undciutand  you  to  say  that  the 
nionoy  should  be  divided  once  and  for  all — half  and 
half— and  that  you  wished  to  be  put  on  the  same  lines 
as  Raplioe. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I propose  to  treat  the  £6,000  as 
part  of  the  property  of  tlia  Cavan  school. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  we  fixed  the  50 
per  cent,  as  the  minimum  for  Cavan  we  were  under 
a misapprehension  as  regards  the  income  from  the 
Cavan  estate,  and  I had  no  idea  that  it  was  in  such  a 
liad  state.  I think  you  may  take  it  that,  if  we  take 
the  £6,257,  we  must  raise  the  50  per  cent. 

10429.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  want  to  go  as  far  as 
Raplioe — that  is  to  divide  the  whole  of  the  money  1 ' 

Mr.  Drummond. — I think  to  be  of  any  practical 
use,  you  should  divide  the  whole. 

10430.  That  i3  inconsistent  with  distributing  the 
balance  in  results  fees. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I don’t  want  to  propose  anything 
unreasonable  for  Cavan,  but  if  I were  offered  the 
option  between  not  getting  the  benefits  of  the  results 
from  the  other  districts  and  getting  the  £6,000,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  my  clients  and  also  better 
for  Mr.  Ross’s  clients  to  give  up  whatever  may  be  the 
advantages  of  competition,  and  to  take  ffhis  property 
now.  I would  suggest  that,  provided  the  Commission 
would  now  hand  over  the  £6,000,  you  can  exclude 
Cavan  from  the  competition  for  the  results  fees. 

10431.  Would  you  be  satisfied  if  the  life  interest 
of  the  hoad  master  of  Oavan  was  taken  out  of  it  first 
and  then  the  total  divided  between  tbe  two  boards 
locally — that  would  be  asking  Cavan  to  stand  upon  its 
own  basis  and  would  be  a very  fair  an'angement  1 

Mr.  Drummond. — My  proposition  is  that  Cavan 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  upon  its  own  basis.  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  institution  whose 
claims  ought  to  receive  recognition.  In  the  Royal 
school  at  Cavan  there  are  now  about  twelve  boys  •, 
whereas,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  school  called  St. 
Patrick’s  College,  there  are  now  fifty-one  boys,  thirty- 
three  boarders,  and  eighteen  day  boys. 

10432.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Eighteen  day 
boys  is  the  number  in  tlio  Royal  school  also — so  that 
there  are  eighteen  of  each  denomination  now. 


Mr.  Drummond. — Besides  in  another  school  in 
which  intermediate  education  is  given — the  Catholic 
school  of  Ballyjamesduff — there  are  sixteen  day  boys, 
and  for  some  years  there  were  more,  and  in  the  Con- 
vent, in  which  intermediate  education  is  given,  there 
are  sixteen,  which  makes  the  pupils  in  those  three 
Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the  county  Cavan,  at  the 
present  time,  eighty-three  who  are  receiving  inter- 
mediate education. 

10433.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  those  schools 
send  pupils  up  for  the  intermediate  examinations  2 

Mr.  Drummond. — One  sent  three  in  the  present 
year.  I have  not  been  estimating  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  which  prepared  some  pupils. 

10434.  Professor  Dougherty. — Our  return  shows 
that  in  1886  the  total  number  of  passes  for  the 
whole  comity  of  Cavan  was  ten,  eight  of  which  were 
from  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  in  Oavan,  and 
all  those  passes  were  in  the  junior  grade. 

10435.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Some  of  the  pupils  from 
St.  Patrick's  College,  Oavan,  enter  Maynooth  ? 

Mi-.  Drummond. — The  case  of  these  schools  in 
Cavan  affords  a strong  illustration  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  matriculation  examinations  for  entering 
the  different  colleges  should  be  calculated.  A con- 
siderable number  of  the  pupils  of  St.  Patrick’s  go  to 
Mayuoutk,  and  yet  up  to  the  present  time  the  May- 
nooth matriculation,  which  is  quite  as  high  as  Trinity 
College  or  the  Royal  University,  has  been  excluded 
from  the  scheme.  I take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Maynooth  matriculation  will  be  inserted  as  one  of 
the  tests  upon  which  marks  should  be  given. 

10436.  Dr.  Traill. — Before  you  leave  St.  Patrick’s, 
cau  you  give  us  the  figures  for  the  years  18S0  and  1S86 1 

Mr.  Drummond. — In  1887  there  were  40  boarders 
and  25  day  boys.  In  1886  there  were  41  boarders 
and  24  day  boys.  It  was  only  in  1885  it  was  opened 
to  day  boys,  up  to  that  time  it  was  confined  to 
boarders. 

10437.  Yes,  but  that  is  a very  important  point. 
"With  some  frequency  and  not  a little  stress  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Royal  school  has  been  pointed  out  to  us, 
but  we  find,  in  the  present  instance,  that  in  1880 
the  boarders  at  St  Patrick’s,  Cavan,  were  ninety-five, 
while  in  1886  they  had  come  down  to  forty,  and  in 
18S8  has  come  down  to  thirty-three.  I merely  wish  to 
point  out  that  if  there  is  decadence  in  intermediate 
schools  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Protestaut  schools 
only. 

Mr.  Drummond. — The  opening  of  it  last  year  to 
day  pupils  lias  brought  in  a number  of  boys  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  pupils  at  all,  and  probably, 
being  able  to  reside,  at  no  great  expense,  in  the  town 
of  Cavan,  the  number  of  boarders  lms  been  reduced 
in  that  way. 

10438.  Dr.  Traill. — But  still  your  whole  number 
is  only  fifty-one,  whereas  eight  years  ago  the  number 
of  boarders  was  ninety-five.  There  is  the  reduction  ; 
it  cannot  be  helped,  but  it  is  a fact. 

10439.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is  due  no  doubt  partly 
to  the  depression  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Drummond. — Yes,  and  to  the  want  of  an 
endowment.  This  school  has  cost  £14,000,  but  the 
debt  on  it  at  present  is  £8,000.  They  have  cleared 
off  all  they  could,  and  the  very  means  which  should 
lie  going  to  improve  the  education,  to  pay  teachers, 
and  to  supply  the  various  appliances  required  for  a 
good  school,  have  been  going  in  the  effort  to  pay  the 
enormous  load  of  debt,  so  that  it  was  rather  difficult 
for  the  school  to  be  made  as  successful  os  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
missioners whether  portion  of  this  £6,000  may  not 
be  properly  diverted  to  the  promotion  of  tliis  school 
on  the  one  hand,  ancf  also  applying  the  needs  of  a 
school  for  the  Protestant  population  on  the  other 
hand.  Now,  Mr.  Ross  has  pressed  upon  you  again 
and  again,  in  the  county  Cavan,  to  divide  it  half  and 
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Amj.  s,  1888.  half.  Taking  ns  a test  the  amount  of  the  eclucn- 
tkraul  work  done  besides  the  Royal  school,  I am 
not  aware  that  there  is  another  Protestant  school 
doing  intermediate  work 

10410.  Tnllyvin  is  doing  some  work. 

Mr.  Drummond. — That  lias  been  abolished  alto- 
gether. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Show.  (Lord  Bishop  of  Ejlinore). — 
It  is  a fust-rate  school,  and  1ms  been  established  under 
an  independent  scheme  by  this  Commission. 

Mr.  Drummond. — Tullyvin  is  treated  us  a primary 
, school. 

10441.  Lord  Justice  FitzOibhos. — It  is  largely 
employed  in  giving  intermediate  education  preparatory 
for  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I don’t  know  whether  you  have 
any  evidence  of  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  inter- 
mediate education  at  the  Tullyvin  school. 

10442.  Professor  Dougherty. — We  were  there  our- 
selves, and  saw  fifteen  boarders,  all  of  whom  were 
receiving  intermediate  education. 

Dr.  Traill. — The  house  was  as  full  ns  it  could  hold. 

10448.  Lord  Justice  I'Ll  sir. — Tullyvin  lias  a good 
endowment  of  its  own.  It  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  any  additional  support. 

Mr.  Drummond. — When  you  proposed  to  deal  with 
it,  Mr.  llart  objected  to  its  being  interfered  with  by  the 
Commissioners  at  all. 

10444.  Dr.  Tiiaill. — But  as  regards  the  number  of 
pupils  getting  intermediate  education  you  should  count 
Tullyvin,  which  ought  to  be  a primary  school  instead 
of  an  intermediate  school ; for  if  there  was  a good  in- 
termediate school  in  Cavan,  the  hoys  that  now  go  to 
Tullyvin  would  be  sent  there. 

Mr.  Drummond.  — It  is  a somewhat  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  amount  of  educational  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  Protestants  with  the  endowments. 

10445.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I understand  your  argu- 
ment to  be  that  tlie  Catholics  have  shown  by  these  re- 
turns that  they  have  a much  larger  number  of  inter- 
mediate education  pupils  than  the  Protestants  in  tlie 
county  of  Cavau,  and  on  that  ground  you  claim  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  endowment. 

Mr.  Drummond. — Po  far  as  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Examinations  are  concerned  the  Catholics  seem  to 
have  their  own  way  altogether,  for  of  the  ten  pupils 
who  passed  during  the  year,  eight  came  from  the 
Christian  Brothers’  school. 

10446.  Professor  Dougherty. — Intermediate  edu- 
cation generally  you  will  admit  must  lie  in  a rather 
bad  way  in  a oouuty  where  only  ten  pass,  and  those 
in  the  junior  grade. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I am  sorry  to  say  that  Cavan  is 
the  most  backward  place  in  the  whole  country.  But 
just  as  you  take  into  consideration  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  Donegal,  I think  yon  ought  to  look 
at  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  Cavan,  and  to 
deal  with  it  more  liberally,  as  far  as  the  .£6,000  is 
concerned,  than  otherwise  you  would  be  inclined  to 
do  if  it  was  not  in  such  a backward  condition. 

1 0447.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  give  up  your  claim 
to  result  fees  in  the  other  four  counties  if  you  got 
the  whole  of  the  Cavau  endowment  divided  between 
you? 

Mr.  Drummond. — If  you  give  us  the  whole  of  it, 
you  can  limit  us  as  you  like,  as  regards  result  fees. 

10448.  Professor  Dougherty. — I think  you  would 
do  a very  wise  thiiur,  if  you  could  obtain  your  own 
endowment,  to  give  up  any  competition. 

. Mr.  Drummond. — I think  it  would  be  more  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  to 
take  onr  own  endowment  and  to  givo  up  competition. 
But  I press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
that  up  to  the  present  time  the  number  receiving 
intermediate  education  in  Cavan  are  nearly  two  to  one 
of  Catholics  as  against  Protestants — and  that  corres- 
ponds with  the  proportion  that  are  literate  in  the 
population  of  the  county. 

10449.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  only  those  who  can 


read  and  write — it  is  not  those  who  are  receiviD,r 
intermediate  education  aud  learning  Greek  and  Latin 

Mr.  Drummond. — But  it  is  a striking  fact,  as  Dr 
Delauy  proved,  that  tlio  numbers  correspond  with  the 
population,  and  while  the  literate  population  are 
larger  among  the  Catholics,  you  haven  correspondingly 
larger  number  attending  intermediate  Rchools.  ' 

10450.  Kov.  Dr.  Molloy.— What  proportion  do 
you  claim  1 

Mr.  Drummond. — Wo  have  eighty-three  pupils  re- 
ceiving intermediate  education  under  considerable 
difficulties  as  contrasted  with  the  fact  shat  in  Tnllwin 
which  is  not  an  intermediate  school  at  all,  they  have 
not  half  that  number. 

10451.  Dr.  Traill. — You  admit  that  a considerable 
number  of  Protestant  boys  go  out  of  Cavan  from  the 
waut  of  a good  school  ? 

Mr.  Drummond.  — And  a considerable  number 
of  Catholic  boys  its  well.  I think  the  proportion 
would  be  found  to  lie  just  as  large  on  the  one  aide  ns 
the  other. 

10452.  Would  you  give  your  views  as  to  the  proper 
proportion  ? 

Mr.  Drummond. — Taking  your  own  views  of  the 
educational  work  done  it  si  mounts  to  two-thirds  for 
the  Catholics  against  one-third  for  the  Protestants. 
When  you  find  about  double  the  number  of  Catholics 
attending  these  schools  there  should  he  some  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  the  endowment.  It  is  for  the 
Commission  to  say,  but  these  figures  canuot  be  dis- 
puted. 

10453.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — It  ri  quite  right 
that  you  should  put  forward  your  figures  aud  bax- 
your  claim  upon  them,  but  before  wo  go  on  percentages 
we  must  8co  their  effects.  If  wo  give  you  two-thirds 
of  an  income  of  .£300  u year,  wo  must  apply  the  same 
principle  when  we  deal  with  the  larger  incomes  in 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Armagh,  and  to  give  you 
two-thirds  of  £300  in  Cavan,  we  might  havo  to  give 
the  other  side  on  similar  statistics,  in  another  instance 
two-thircls  of  £1,800. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I am  only  instructed  on  behalf  of 
the  Catholics  of  Cavan. 

10454.  See,  too,  the  possible  advantages  to  you  of 
the  automatic  principle.  If  St.  Patrick’s  College, 
Cavau,  which  as  a building  is  eminently  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  becomes  a huge  and  prosperous  school,  instead 
of  having  two-thirds  of  £300,  it  would  have  a large 
proportion  of  the  results  fees  of  tlie  five  counties 
which  would  be  far  more.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  the 
Fermanagh  district  at  tlie  presont  time  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  only  one  school  would  qualify — whether  St. 
Macavtcn’s  or  any  other  didn't  matter — and  if  we 
confined  each  endowment  to  its  own  district,  that 
might  gat  £800  a year  for  passiug  ten  pupils  through 
the  intermediate  examinations. 

Mr.  Drummond  — I merely  put  these  figures  before 
the  Commission.  The  really  important  questions  on 
the  objections  of  Dr.  M'Gcunis  are  to  retain  the 
£6,000  foriCavan — that  is  more  important  than  the 
proportion  of  the  minimum  grant  or  anything  else— 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  matriculation  examination  of 
Maynooth  as  one  of  the  tests. 

10455.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  admitting  the  entrance  examination  in 
Maynooth  to  every  other  private  college  in 
kingdom  1 

Mr.  Drummond. — I would  not  class  Maynooth  with 
any  private  college. 

10456.  I mean  denominational  college. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I have  read  the  papers  for  the 
matriculation  in  Maynooth,  and  I have  read  the 
papers  for  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Roy41 
University,  and  I put  them  side  by  side  aud  ask  any 
impartial  judge  to  say  whether  one  is  not. as  high  as 
the  other  1 

His  flraoo  the  Most  Key.  Hr.  WM,  P0”*” 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. — On  the  general  ques- 
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tion  of  the  division  of  the  endowments  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  I wish  to  refer  to  those 
statistics  that  have  been  quoted.  Counsel  have 
brought  forward  three  sets  of  figures — the  Intermediate 
Eduction  Returns,  the  Census  of  1881,  and  the 
flares  taken  from  “ Griffith’s  valuation.”  I must 
object  to  the  use  made  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Returns.  I happen  to  be  Honorary  President  of  the 
Association  of  Catholic  Haul  Masters  and  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Standing  Committee  of  that  body,  and  in 
those  capacities  I have  acquired  a oortain  amount  of 
information  in  reference  to  tho  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Returns,  and  I can  say  that  the  figures  produced 
are,  in  effect  at  all  ovents,  misleading,  and  that  there 
are  several  points  connected  with  them  which  make 
them  not  a safe  basis  to  go  upon  in  reference  to  this 
question  of  division.  For  instance,  those  figures  have 
been  made  out  from  tho  official  returns  in  which  the 
mihps  of  the  various  schools,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
are  given  after  tho  successful  pupils'  names.  Now  I 
know  of  many  cases  in  which  for  various  reasons 
pupils  going  from  Catholic  schools  do  not  put  down 
the  school  address,  but  put  down  tho  address  of  their 
parents.  I know  one  very  large  school  where  that  is 
done,  and  therefore  that  test  is  inaccurate  and  cannot 
be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — I don’t  know  whether  your  Grace 
was  present  yesterday  when  I was  dealing  with  the 
figures  which  I laid  before  the  Commissioners  as  to 
Armagh,  but  I showed  that  there  wore  only  five  in 
one  year  and  six  in  another  that  were  unaccounted 
for  in  that  way  which  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carton, 
however,  spoke  of  as  “vast  numbers.” 

Dr.  Walsh. — I know  of  one  large  school  which  was 
leftout  of  count  altogether  in  Mr.  Bowle/s  return.  It 
may  have  been  that  tho  pupils  did  not  put  down  the 
school  address.  Wo  were  told  that  only  twenty-six 
passed  from  Catholic  schools  in  those  northern  counties. 
Row,  at  least  ten  passed  from  the  one  school  to  which 
I refer,  Lorotto  Convent  School,  Omagh. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.O. — My  figures  are  only  of  boys. 

Dr.  Walsh. — But  the  scheme  we  are  dealing  with  is 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  That  will  show  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  more  figures  taken  from  the  return 
are  not  a sufficient  basis  to  go  upon  and  are  therefore 
misleading.  In  referenco  to  the  other  basis  of  calcu- 
lation— the  Census  of  1881 — it  must  be  remembered 
that  at  that  time  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  was 
only  beginning  to  come  into  operation,  and  I think  it 
would  be  very  unfair  to  tako  the  condition  of  the 
Catholic  schools  at  that  time  as  any  basis  for  the 
future  permanent  division  of  the  endowment  between 
the  two  bodies.  But  tho  sot  of  statistics  based  upon 
the  Poor  Law  valuation  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
farmers  as  the  basis  of  distribution  in  this  matter 
seems  to  mo  to  be  altogether  irrelevant,  and  indeed,  so 
far  as  it  has  any  bearing  at  all,  seems  to  show  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  endowment  ought  to  go  to  the 
Catholic  bodies  than  to  the  Protestant.  The  figures 
show  that  tho  Oatholio  farmers  are  financially  on  a 
level  altogether  bolow  that  of  their  Protestant  neigh- 
bours. That  is  quite  true.  But  it  is  irrelevant. 
When  the  figures  were  brought  up  I was  reminded 
of  a passage  in  one  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  speeches. 
Speaking  of  a certain  institution  in  Ireland,  he  said 
that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  founded  on  a principle 
the  very  reverse  of  that  which  ought  to  influence 
the  action  of  every  Christian  Church,  for  it  “filled 
the  rich  with  good  things,  and  sent  the  hungry 
empty  away.”  If  any  use  is  made  of  those  statistics, 
the  effect  would  bo  to  divide  these  educational  endow- 
ments on  the  principle  so  justly  condemned  in  the  case 
of  the  ecclesiastical  endowments.  I object  to  having 
that  principle  applied.  If  the  figures  about  the  Poor 
Daw  Valuation  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  farmers 
uro  to  he  applied  here  at  all,  they  should  be  applied  to 
strengthen — not  to  weaken — the  claim  of  the  Catholics. 
There  is  one  other  point.  Counsel  have  objected  here 
to  the  setting  apart  of  a fixed  minimum  sum  for 


each  denomination  in  the  first  instance  before  coming  Aug.  3, 
to  the  proportionate  distribution  of  the  endowment,  • — 

according  to  educational  results.  Now,  I wish  to 
remind  the  Commission  that  they  had  this  question 
before  them  in  reference  to  an  endowment  in  the 
county  of  Dublin — the  Swords  case.  In  that  case 
the  body  that  happened  to  be  in  the  minority  was 
the  Protestant  body,  and  a proposal  was  made — to 
some  extent  by  me — at  any  rate  strongly  supported 
by  me — that  before  any  proportionate  division  of  the 
endowment  there  should  be  a minimum  sum  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  an  efficient  Protestant  school 
in  the  district.  Now,  I do  not  say  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith,  but  I say  that  it  would  be  something 
which  many  people  might  fairly  regard  os  a breach 
of  faith,  if  that  principle  laid  clown  here  in  Dublin 
for  the  protection  of  tho  minority,  where  the  minority 
is  Protestant,  is  to  he  tin-own  over-board  when  you 
come  to  deal  with  a district  in  Ulster  where  the 
minority  happens  to  he  Catholic. 

10457.  Lord  Justice  FjtzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
opinion  to  express  os  to  the  principle  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  endowments  between  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics  1 Have  you  considered  whether  a hard 
and  fast  division  now,  or  a fluctuating  division  by 
results  fees,  or  a fixed  minimum,  or  a proportionate 
minimum,  would  be  most  desirable  1 

Dr.  Walsh. — I thiuk  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
have  a minimum  to  begin  with,  to  secure  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  a school  for  each  body  in  the  district. 

10458.  Dr.  Thaill. — Would  yon  wish  the  residue 
divided  once  and  for  all  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  or  would  you  wish  to  leave  that 
division  open  ? 

Dr.  Walsh. — I would  wish  to  have  it  divided 
according  to  the  principle  in  tho  scheme — and  I think 
it  is  an  admirable  principle  —by  results  fees. 

10459,  The  scheme  does  not  divide  it  except  by 
results  fees  l 

Dr.  Walsh. — That  is  so,  aud  that  is  what  I approve 
of.  There  was  some  reference  yesterday  to  two 
ways  of  doing  so.  Two  phrases  were  used,  “ scramb- 
ling ” for  money  and  “working"  for  money  in  con- 
nection with  these  competitive  examinations.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  scheme  of  the  Commissioners,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  principle  upon  which  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  works,  marks  precisely  the  diffex-ence 
between  “working”  for  money  and  “scrambling”  for 
it.  I think  the  system  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  is  to  a very  large  extent  a system  of  scrambling 
for  money,  and  that  the  system  embodied  in  your 
scheme  is  really  a system  of  working  for  money,  and 
not  scrambling  for  it  The  Intermediate  system  is  open 
to  a most  serious  objection,  while  the  scheme  is  clear 
of  that  objection.  In  the  Intermediate  Examinations 
you  have  a system  in  which  every  schoolboy  in  the 
country  is  practically  set  in  competition  with  every 
other  schoolboy  in  it,  and  the  result  is  that  a feverish 
state  of  excitement  is  created  among  the  schools  and 
schoolboys  all  ovor  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  this 
universal  competition.  In  my  view  it  would  be  fax- 
better  if  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  went  rather 
on  the  principle  of  looking  to  “ passes,"  as  this  scheme 
proposes  to  do.  Let  them  deal  with  each  school,  accor- 
ding to  its  general  educational  woi-k,  and  decide  on 
that  basis  what  share  of  the  endowment  the  school 
should  get. 

10460.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Decide  on  “passes” 
as  distinguished  from  prizes  1 

Dr.  Walsh. — Yes,  and  give  a certain  amount  of 
the  available  endowment  in  proportion  to  that  work. 

Then  there  will  be  a means  provided  for  the  good 
schools  to  develop  each  its  own  system  with  the  nelp 
thus  given. 

Mr.  Drummond. — It  is  right  that  I should  state 
that  I included  sixteen  girls  in  the  figures  I gave  just 
now,  but  I did  not  include  some  boys  in  the  Christian 
Brothers'  schools.  There  were  ten,  twelve,  and 
fourteen  in  the  three  years  over  and  above  those  I 
3 H 2 
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a<w.  3.  1886.  referred  to.  In  St.  Patrick’s  College  tlie  Intermediate 
— Examinations  liave  not  been  a test  at  all,  for  out  of 
the  fifty-one  pupils  only  three  went  up  this  year. 
Many  were  disqualified  by  age,  and  some  who  were 
prepared  didn’t  care  to  go  in  eventually. 

Mr.  John  Jtoche,  Q.c. — With  respect  to  Dr.  Logue’s 
objections,  the  second  objection  deals  with  the  mini- 
mum graut  of  GO  per  cent,  in  the  Armogli  district, 
and  X am  instructed  to  say  that  Dr.  Logue,  having 
heaixl  your  explanation,  withdr-aws  that  objection. 
The  third  crept  into  this  objection  by  mistake. 
It  was  not  intended  to  be  part  of  Dr.  Logue’s 
objection,  and  there  is  a statement  in  it  which  he  did 
not  intend  ever  to  put  forward.  With  respect  to 
that  particular  objection,  wo  have  obtained  careful 
returns  as  to  the  number  of  children  who  actually  are 
. at  the  present  time  .receiving  intermediate  education, 
and  also  of  the  number  of  children  who  would,  from 
circumstances  known  to  the  parties  who  have  obtained 
these  returns,  receive  such  education  if  facilities  or 
an  endowment  were  offered  such  as  this  scheme  pro- 
vides. We  have  these  returns  for  the  whole  of  the 
district  of  Armagh — they  have  been  very  carefully 
prepared,  and  can  be  given  to  the  Commission  if  they 
are  deemed  to  be  of  any  value. 

104G1.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  should  like 
to  have  them  if  you  send  them  in  signed  with  a state- 
ment as  to  how  they  were  prepared,  and  by  whom,  and 
let  Mr.  Bewley  have  a copy  of  them. 

Mr.  Roc.hn,  q.c. — I have  a summary  of  them  here. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  Armagh  district  105 
boys  actually  receiving  Intermediate  education,  includ- 
ing St.  Column's  College,  Newry,  and  excluding  girls. 
The  number,  excluding  Newry,  is  eighty-two,  St. 
Column’s  College  is  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  but  not 
in  the  diocese,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  was 
seated  here.  We  will  give  the  names  of  the  schools 
in  the  return.  If  you  take  boys  and  girls,  tlio  return 
will  show  the  whole  number  of  boys  and  girls  receiving 
Intermediate  education  in  the  county  of  Armagh  to 
be  220. 

10402,  Professor  Dcuoxierty. — Do  you  include  the 
Christian  Brotliors’  schools? 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — We  do  include  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools,  but  only  for  six  pupils  receiving 
Intermediate  education.  We  do  not  take  the  whole 
number  at  all.  Tlie  return  was  obtained  by  Father 
M'Noeeo. 

10403.  Lord  J ustico  FitzGibbon. — Father  M'Neecc 
was  examined  before  us,  and  he,  like  Dr.  Moore 
Morgan,  will  certify  these  returns,  and  if  sent  in 
we  will  be  glad  to  look  at  them.  But  it  will  tike 
more  time  tluui  we  can  spare  now  to  really  under- 
stand the  force  of  your  figures.  It  would  be  impassible 
to  expend  tliis  endowment  so  as  to  give  Intermediate 
education  to  every  individual  boy  and  girl  in  the 
county  that  is  capable  of  taking  it.  These  figures  are 
only  of  use  as  indicating  the  proportion  in  which  it 
would  bo  fair  to  divide  these  endowments  between 
the  different  denominations,  and  I have  again  to  point 
out  that  unless  we  adopt  the  principle  of  dividing  them 
into  fixed  proportions  once  and  for  all,  these  figures 
are  of  no  use  to  us.  If  we  stick  to  our  principle  of 
giving  a minimum  grant  to  each  denomination,  and 
dividing  the  rest  by  results,  we  do  not  want  numerical 
proportions,  because  tho  proportion  of  the  grant  re- 
ceived by  each  denomination  will  be  what  its  schools 
have  earned. 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.o. — It  was  for  that  reason  that  I asked 
whether  you  would  consider  these  figures  now. 

10464.  It  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  the  main  argument 
that  ultimately  prevailed  amongst  us  against  propos- 
ing any  definite  division.  It  was,  that  we  were 
satisfied  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  find  any 
principle  of  division  that  would  satisfy  everybody, 
or  that  would  not  be  open  to  argument  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Roche,  q.c. — There  is  another  matter  to  which 


I wish  to  refer  before  leaving  this  question  ofth 
Armagh  endowment,  which  has  been  very  carefully 
considered — with  reference  to  tlie  statement  made 
yesterday  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting.  On  the  part 
of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Primate,  I wish  to  say  that, 
supposing  it  is  found  impossible  to  purchase  out  the 
interest  of  the  present  Head  Master  of  Armagh  School 
for  any  reasoimble  sum,  he  does  not  consider  that  it 
would  bo  judicious  or  right  that  such  a large  sum 
should  lie  paid  for  Dr.  Morgan’s  interest  as  would 
permanently  cripple  tlie  endowment ; and  unless  it  ia 
possible  to  effect  a reasonable  settlement  with  Dr 
Morgan,  be  would  prefer  that  Dr.  Morgan  and  the 
school  should  continue  on  their  present  footing  in. 
manner  provided  by  the  55th,  56th,  and  59th  and 
GOtli  Articles  of  the  Scheme.  The  alternative  would 
be,  apparently,  to  suspend  the  application  of  the 
sebemo  altogether  to  Armagh  for  the  present,  because 
the  figures  are  unanswerable.  He,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, would  adopt  tlie  scheme  to  this  extent— 
£175  would  be  fixed  as  tlie  sum  to  be  paid  for  repaiis 
and  maintenance ; the  salary  of  Dr.  Moore  Morgan 
and  the  fees  payable  by  the  pupils  would  continue 
us  at  present.  The  payments  for  exhibitions  would 
be  cut  down  to  the  existing  pupils  under  Article  56th 
and  the  other  details  in  the  scheme  would  remain 
such  os  they  are.  But  seeing  that  the  effect  of  the 
whole  scheme  is  to  give  tlie  whole  income  of  the 
endowment,  and  besides  to  give  tho  use  of  the  build- 
ings rent  free  to  the  Protestant  Local  Board— we 
submit  that  it  is  unfair  that  they  should  also  have 
the  chance  of  sharing  in  the  residue  under  tho  5Gth 
clause — we  submit  that  if  that  clause  is  to  be  retained, 
there  should  be  words  added  to  include  tlie  “ annual 
value  of  tlie  school  buildings  to  tlie  sum  charged 
against  the  Board,  that  is  in  substance  getting  the 
benefit  of  them.'’ 

10465.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  not  the  right 
to  use  tho  buildings  part  of  Dr.  Moore  Morgau’s 
vested  interest? 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — No  doubt ; but  doesn’t  it  also  in 
substance  "ive  the  Protestant  Local  Board  the  free 
use  of  the  buildings  ? 

Professor  Dougherty. — We  cannot  help  that. 

104GG.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiebon. — I think  yon 
are  under  a misapprehension  with  regal’d  to  the  mean- 
ing of  tlie  57 tli  clause.  It  was  only  introduced  for 
the  puipose  of  preventing  its  being  supposed  that  if 
Dr.  Morgan's  vested  interest  was  larger  than  the 
amount  that  the  Protestant  Board  was  entitled  to 
receive  under  tlie  scheme,  that  would  create  a debt 
against  tho  Local  Board. 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — We  do  not  object  to  that  clause. 

10467.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — I understand  Mr. 
ltoclio  as  saying  that  in  putting  Dr.  Moore  Morgan's 
vested  interest  to  the  debit  of  the  Protestant  Local 
Boai’d,  we  should  take  into  account  not  only  the 
salaries  of  Dr.  Morgan  and  his  assistant,  and  the 
money  for  repairs,  but  that  we  should,  in  addition, 
take  into  account  tho  annual  value  of  the  buildings, 
and  that  wo  should  put  that  annual  value  to  the 
debit  of  the  Protestant  Local  Board  as  well  as  the 
other  items. 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.o. — Just  so. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGiebon. — That  is  perfectly  fail-, 
but  it  will  not  make  the  smallest  difference  in  the 
scheme,  because  Dr.  Morgan  is  tenant  for  life  of  those 
buildings,  and  therefore,  there  is  no  money  to  b« 
charged  against  anybody  as  long  as  he  is  there.  1 
quite  agree  that  the  value  of  the  buildings  might  be 
taken  as  being  an  advantage  to  the  Protestant  Local 
Board,  but  that  value  does  not  come  into  any  calcu- 
lation of  money  under  the  scheme. 

10468.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  are  calculating 
what  the  Protestant  Board  would  get  if  Dr.  Morgan 
was  not  there.  Bun  there  is  no  use  in  your  aouig 
that, for  after  you  have  calculated  the  amount 
be  paid  to  Dr.  Morgan,  and  the  Board  could  get 
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nothing  unless  they  could  earn  more  irrespective  of 
that. 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — The  value  of  the  school  buildings 
is  entirely  omitted. 

104G9.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  case  is  that  the 
Protestant  Board  get,  during  Dr.  Moore  Morgan’s 
tenure,  the  benefit  of  the  buildings,  and  therefore  that 
it  should  be  put  to  their  debit. 

Mi'.  Roche?  q.c. — Yes,  that  is  what  we  submit.  Of 
course  the  Primate  would  prefer  a reasonable  arrange- 
ment for  the  purchase  out  of  Dr.  Morgan,  but  that 
appears  to  be  very  difficult  at  present. 

10470.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibdon. — As  you  have 
nsed  the  word  “reasonable,”  you  cannot  convey  that 
the  scheme  is  in  any  way  unreasonable,  because  Dr. 
Morgan  is  plainly  entitled  to  liis  salary  and  to  his 
house,  and  I showed  you  yesterday  that  the  whole 
produce  of  the  estate  and  more  is  now  spent  upon  his 
rested  interest. 

Mr.  Roche,  qc. — Well,  leaving  that  clause,  I come 
to  the  last  matter  I have  to  mention  : the  59th  clause, 
and  the  arrangement  suggested  in  the  reference  to  the 
purchase  and  treatment  of  the  buildings  when  the 
scheme  comes  into  operation. 

10471.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — I -wish  you  would 
not  take  up  that  question  just  yet,  because  when  we 
come  to  buildings  we  really  think  that  the  parties  may 
be  able  in  each  case  to  suggest  something  definite  about 
the  buildings. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — I would  like  to  say  this  on  behalf 
of  Dr.  Donnelly.  The  Armagh  school  is  practically 
now  being  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  Armagh 
Protestant  Board,  and  perhaps  that  cannot  be  helped. 
It  may  be  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  position  in  cou- 
tion  with  the  preservation  of  the  vested  interests.  Now, 
so  far  as  the  Donegal  endowment  is  concerned,  the 
entire  income  is  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  local 
boards,  and  if  you  accede  to  the  request  of  Mr. 
Drummond  and  Mr.  Ross  that  the  entire  income  of 
the  Cavan  endowment  shall  also  bo  applied  to  Cavan 
only,  so  long  as  the  Armagh  school  is  kept  up 
unci  Dr.  Moore  Morgan  continues  Hoad  Master,  the 
result  will  be  that  the  Armagh  Catholic  Board  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  Boards. 
That  being  so  I submit  that  it  would  be  very  unfair 
to  allow  any  portion  of  the  60  per  oeut.  to  be  obtained 
by  the  Armagh  Protestant  Boards. 

10472.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — In  effect  it  won’t  be. 
They  never  could  earn  as  much  as  would  entitle 
them  to  shore  in  it. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — They  might  get  up  their  school 
to  such  a state  of  efficiency  that  they  might  obtain  a 
share  of  the  results  with  the  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone 
Boards. 

10473.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  we  put  in  the  clnnse 
that  Mr.  Roche  has  suggested,  I think  the  contingency 
which  you  contemplate  has  hardly  sufficient  probability 
to  be  worthy  of  notice.  What  do  you  propose  1 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — That  so  long  as  the  Armagh 
school  is  kept  up  under  the  terms  of  the  scheme,  tie 
pupils  under  the  control  of  the  Armagh  Protestant 
Board  should  not  he  allowed  to  share  in  the  residue 
of  any  of  the  endowments. 

10474.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  go  further  and  say 
that  if  Cavan  and  Raplioe  get  the  whole  of  their 
endowments  to  themselves,  they  should  also  mite  off 
the  amount  of  their  result  fees  1 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — I think  that  if  Cavan  and  Donegal 
ore  handed  over  the  entire  of  their  endowments  it 
would  be  very  unfair  for  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 
burden  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  with  the  cost  of 
training  their  pupils. 

• 10475.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Why  is  it  un- 
that  they  should  cam  Tyrone  or  Fermanagh 
money  1 Their  own  endowments  are  so  small  that 
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they  are  required  for  the  minimum  grants  in  the  Aug. 
Cavan  and  Donegal  districts. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.C. — Tyrone  aud  Fermanagh  are  bur- 
dened. The  Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Local  Board  is 
unprovided  for.  The  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  Local 
Boards  must  fivst  get  their  own  minimum  of  twenty  per 
cent,  each.  Then  the  remaining  sixty  per  cent,  for  their 
Local  Boards  is  diminished  by  so  much  as  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Local  Boa  id, 
and  consequently  the  funds  applicable  for  results  fees 
in  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  is  diminished.  That  dim- 
inution is  caused  mainly  by  the  fact  that  you  are 
handing  over  the  entire  of  the  Armagh  endowment  to 
the  Protestant  Board,  and  if  the  entire  of  the  Donegal 
ancl  Cavan  endowments  are  handed  over  to  the  Local 
Boards,  it  would  be  unfair  if  these  people  carried  off 
the  whole  of  their  own  endowments  and  then  come  in 
for  a share  of  other  endowments  which  are  insufficient 
for  our  purposes,  and  carried  that  off  too  in  results  fees. 

10476.  Armagh  has  about  £900  a year,  and  forty 
per  cent,  upon  that  is  £360,  out  of  which  £180  wo'dd 
be  the  minimum  grant  for  Armagh,  but  that  would 
be  charged  upon  the  sixty  per  cent,  of  Dungannon 
and  Enniskillen,  which  amounts  together  to  £1,260,  so 
that  it  would  still  leave  yon  £1,080  a year.  You 
forget  that  these  five  endowments  are  of  very  different 
amounts. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — The  maintenance  of  the  Armagh. 
Catholic  Board  will  have  to  be  borne  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  tho  endowments,  and  that  would 
press  very  much  more  hardly  on  the  Fermanagh 
district. 

10477.  Dr.  Traill. — But  there  is  no  general  fund 
to  be  competed  for  except  from  Enniskillen  and  Dun- 
gannon. 

Mr.  Eeiolnij,  q.c. — Now,  I come  to  the  question  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Protestant  Boards.  On 
the  first  question  of  the  division  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  I support  the  contention 
that  there  should  be  a division  once  and  for  all,  as 
those  I represent  consider  that  a division,  first  for 
three  years  and  subsequently  by  results,  ought  not  to 
lie  listened  to.  They  consider  that  it  would  bo  most 
disastrous,  and  would  not  be  lair  for  various  reasons. 

I propose  to  go  now  into  the  question  of  the  Pro- 
testant Boards,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Diocesan 
councils  of  Armagh,  Deny  and  Raphoe,  and  Clogher, 

I have  strongly  to  protest  against  mixed  Protestant 
Boiuds  for  each  district.  This  subject  has  been 
under  very  careful  consideration,  and  these  Diocesan 
councils  contend  that  the  scheme  in  this  respect  is 
thoroughly  inconsistent  as  to  one  particular  de- 
nomination— the  Roman  Catholic — it  is  essentially 
denominational,  and,  as  to  the  other  denominations, 
it  is  mixed.  We  submit  that  in  each  district  there 
should  be  constituted  denominational  Boards,  and 
naturally  wc  have  no  objection  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Board.  They  wish  to  have  it  for  themselves, 
and  we  also  wish  to  have  for  ourselves  a separate 
Church  of  Ireland  Board,  and  there  is  no  reason,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  why  we  should  not  have  it. 

If  the  question  is  looked  to  as  to  the  amount  of 
population,  the  amount  of  the  literate  population,  or 
the  amount  of  those  attending  Intermediate  schools, 
we  represent  a very  large  body,  vastly  outnumbering 
any  other  Protestant  body  in  these  districts,  and 
outnumbering  all  other  Protestant  denominations  by 
about  58,000  in  the  five  districts — in  some  districts 
being  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one — and  we 
do  not  believe  in  thoso  happy  families  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  about. 

10478.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  ~ Who  are 
“ we  ’’  ? 

Mr.  Rowley,  «j.c.— ' These  Diocesan  Councils. 

10479.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Let  me  read  you 
the  sworn  testimony  of  one  of  your  own  bishops.  Dr. 
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Stack,  tlie  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  his  evidence  before  us 
at  Enniskilleu  in  October,  18SG,  referred  to  what  hail 
been  done  at  Monaghan  by  a mixed  local  committee  : — 

“ 064.  Do  you  find  the  local  committee  work  satisfac- 
torily ? Ye8,"all  the  Protestant  denominations,  and  wc  were 

quite  prepared  to  invite  the  others  to  come  to  our  help,  but 
they  had  already  made  a large  provision  for  education. 

9ii5.  Your  governing  body  includes  all  the  Protestant 
denominations  ? — Yes. 

“ 966.  How  do  you  propose  to  repeat  the  experiment  in 
Enniskillen? — We  have  raised  u good  deal  of  money  in 
Monaghan ; £500  has  been  spent  in  startin'!  the  school 
and  repairing  the  building;  but  we  could  never  expect  it 
to  be  a great  school,  because  weliuvo  no  endowment.  We 
have  no  doubt  if  the  endowment  were  left  to  Portora, 
that  by  modernising  the  whole  mnuiigcments,  us  we  have 
done  in  Monaghan,  this  would  be  a greater  school  than 
ours,  an  excellent  school. 

“971.  How  is  the  Local  Committee  constituted? — Wo 
advertized  a public  meeting,  and  n good  many  of  the  towns- 
people got  together,  and  elected  a committee  ; I was  then 
rector  of  the  parish.  The  Presbyterian  minister  was  one 
of  them. 

“972.  Speaking  generally,  is  the  proposal  brought  before 
us  to-day  on  tbo  same  lines  thn*  have  succeeded  in  Moniiglnui 

ji  board  composed  of  the  rectors  of  the  two  parishes; 

Presbyterian  ministers ; the  (Jlmiriuan  of  the  Town  Com- 
missioners. and  laymen  representing  each  of  these  bodies? 
On  the  wkolo  it  is  exactly  the  same." 

The  Bishop  of  Kilmore  said  the  same  at  Cavan,  and 
after  that  evidenco  you  can  hardly  blame  us  for  pro- 
posing a scheme  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence  not  only  of  those  Bishop",  but  of  all  the 
Protestant  witnesses  everywhere  except  in  Armagh. 
In  Fermanagh  and  Cavan,  the  Presbyterians,  Metho- 
dists, and  Church  people  all  came  forward  with  tlio 
bishops  at  their  head. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — They  joined  to  preserve  an  endow- 
ment for  Protestants  generally  ; but  when  it  comes  to  a 
matter  of  administration  it  is  quite  a different  thing. 

10480.  No  doubt  the  opinions  of  some  in  Armagh 
are  different,  but  when  you  say  that  these  three 
Diocesan  Councils  “ protest"  I have  to  remind  you 
that  it  is  the  first  time  they  have  done  so,  and  that 
it  is  dead  against  the  action  of  the  Protestant  com- 
mittees and  Bishops  to  whom  I refer. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — They  do  so  when  they  see  that  the 
scheme  would  be  entirely  unworkable.  If  there  was 
only  one  day  school,  it  would  be  different,  but  when 
you  come  to  boarding  schools  of  different  denomina-, 
tions,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  work  together 
as  proposed  under  this  scheme.  I have  also  to  say 
that  we  cannot  understand  how  the  Protestant  Local 
Boards  have  been  constituted  in  the  way  proposed 
under  the  scheme.  In  each  district  the  number  of 
Protestants  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  vastly  exceed 
the  number  of  Protestants  of  all  other  denominations. 
For  instance,  in  Armagh  there  are  34-5  per  cent,  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  to  18'9  Presby- 
terians. 

10481.  Professor  DouGHEnnr. — Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  your  clients  are  in  favour  of  allocating  these 
endowments  amongst  the  religious  denominations 
according  to  their  relative  members  ? 

Bewley,  q.c. — According  co  those  attending  the 
schools  of  the  higher  class. 

10482.  But  you  are  going  into  details  of  the 
population? 

Mr.  Bewley , Q.o.  —I  am  going  into  details  of  ihe 
literate  population,  because  it  was  said  yesterday  that 
that  was  a rough  and  ready  way  of  arriving  at  the 
claims  of  the  various  denominations.  My  percentages 
are  of  the  literate  population  taken  from  the  Census 
of  1881,  and  the  proportion  is  34-5  per  cent,  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  against  18*9 
per  cent,  of  Presbyterians;  3'5  per  cent,  of  the 
Methodists,  and  2 '2  per  cent,  of  other  denominations 
of  Protestants. 


10483.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbom.— That  is  the  pro- 
portion upon  which  wo  have  constituted  the  Armagh 
Protestant  Board.  In  Armagh  we  have  31,500  Church 
people,  19,500  Presbyterians,  3,700  Methodists,  and 
2,500  otliors,  and  the  scheme  gives  on  the  proposed 
board  five  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  three 
Presbyterians,  and  one  representative  for  the  ether 
Protestant  denominations. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — But  it  being  a fact  that  in  every 
single  district,  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  in  the  majority, 
how  is  the  result  arrived  at — that  on  the  Protestant 
Local  Boards  of  forty-five  members  -al  together,  only 

twenty-one  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 

not  one-half? 

10484.  Your  figures  must  be  wrong,  and  totting  all 
tho  Boards  together  is  irrelevant.  There  is  no  possible 
concurrence  of  circumstances  under  which  all  these 
local  boards  could  act  together.  Wo  had  to  give  a 
minimum  representation  to  everybody  that  was  entitled 
to  have  one  representative,  and  these  single  represen- 
tatives added  together,  no  doubt,  make  the  majority 
on  the  total  number  greater. 

Mr.  Bewley , Q.C. — But  if  there  is  a majority  in  each 
district  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  against  the  other 
denominations  you  never  can  get  it  less  than  lralf^ 
yet  that  has  been  done  in  this  scheme— for  there  is 
not  a single  district,  so  far  as  the  Census  return 
enable  me  to  judge,  of  the  literate  population  in  which 
the  Church  of  Ireland  members  .are  not  in  the 
majority. 

10485.  That  is  not  so.  In  Tyrone  there  are  27,306 
Church  people,  28,808  Presbyterians,  3,000  Methodists, 
and  1,200  of  all  others. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.o. — I have  only  got  them  in  per- 
centages. 

10486.  Your  percentages  cannot  he  right  if  those 
totals  are  light. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — In  Tyrone  I have  tho  percentages 
as  23-88  Church  of  Ireland,  24-44  Presbyterians,  2-16 
Methodists,  and  2-89  of  all  other  denominations. 

10487.  Lord  Justice  FitzGidbqn. — In  constituting 
the  Protestant  Boards  we  gave  the  majority  in  each 
district  to  the  Church  that  had  a majority  of  members. 

Mi-.  Bewley,  Q.c. — But  1 want  to  see  the  foundation 
you  have  for  saying  that  my  statement  is  incorrect, 
that  in  everyone  of  these  places  practically  the  Church 
is  in  a majority. 

10488.  On  the  figures  wo  got  from  the  Census  I 
believe  we  have  givon  the  majority  in  every  place 
whore  it  exists — representation  in  accordance  with 
that  fact.  I will  give  you  our  figures  and  you  can 
then  ascertain  which  of  us  is  wrong.  In  Armagh,  in 
round  numbers,  31,500  Church  people,  19,500  Presby- 
terians, 3,700  Methodism,  and  2,500  of  all  other 
denominations,  that  is  about  31,500  Church  people 
against;  about  26,000  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  represent- 
ation under  the  scheme  is  five  out  of  nine  to  the  Church, 
three  out  of  nine  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  one  out  of 
nine  to  the  others. 

Mi\  Bewley,  Q.c. — Now,  take  Fermanagh? 

10489.  I will  take  Fermanagh.  I am  only  speak- 
ing now  of  the  majority — for  that  was  the  subject  of 
your  objection.  I admit  the  proportions  are  not,  and 
I believe  they  cannot  be,  accurately  represented.  In 
the  Fermanagh  district,  including  Monaghan,  the 
Church  people  are  about  31,100,  the  Presbyterians 
about  11,300,  the  Methodists  there  are  stronger  than 
anywhere  else,  and  are  4,500,  and  all  the  others  are  a 
little  over  600.  Accordingly  on  the  Fermanagh  Board 
we  give  the  Church  people  a majority. 

Mr.  Bewley , Q.C. — Yes,  but  not  at  all  proportionate 
to  the  preponderance  of  then-  numbers. 

10490.  We  cannot  make  it  proportionate  if  we  have 
to  give  a minimum  representation  of  one  to  the  Metho- 
dists. I don’t  wunt  to  meet  two  objections  at  once. 
. But  we  have  the  result  that  the  Church  people  having 
a majority  in  numbers  had  it  also  in  representation  on 
this  mixed  board. 
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Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — But  my  objection  is  to  mixed 
boards  at  all. 

10491.  That  is  another  matter  altogether : you 
stated  that  we  had  misplaced  the  majority,  and  I want 
to  show  you  that  wo  have  not  done  so,  unless  you  can 
correct  my  figures.  On  tlie  Fermanagh  Board  there 
are  5 members  of  the  Church,  3 Presbyterians,  and  1 
Methodist — the  only  possible  changes  which  would 
bring  it  more  close  to  the  existing  figures  would  he 
to  give  G to  tho  Church  people  and  2 to  the  Presby- 
terians ; or  to  leave  5 to  the  Church,  and  give  1 from 
the  Presbyterians  to  the  Methodists.  In  Tyrone  we 
find  27,000  Church  of  Ireland,  29,000  Presbyterians — 
or  nearly  2,000  of  a majority  by  themselves  over  the 
Church — Methodists  3,000,  and  all  the  others  1,200. 
And  accordingly  wc  give  the  majority  to  the  Presby- 
terians; and  the  Tyrone  Local  Board  consists  of  3 
Church  of  Ireland,  5 Presbyterians,  nud  1 for  the  ether 
denominations.  In  Cavan  the  meinbei-s  of  the  Church 
number  14,000,  the  Presbyterians  3,500,  and  all  other 
denominations  in  round  numbers  1,000.  So  we  give 
on  the  Cavan  Local  Board  5 members  of  the  Church, 
3 Presbyterians,  and  1 for  all  the  other  denominations. 
The  last  case  is  Donegal,  where  the  whole  endowment 
ia  under  £200  a year.  There  the  Church  numbers 
15,000,  Presbyterians  15,339,  Methodists  1,591 ; but 
there  are  771  members  of  other  denominations  who 
are  principally  members  of  “ the  [Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church."  There,  again,  for  the  Local  Board 
the  Church  gets  3 membei'S,  the  Presbyterians  5,  and 
the  other  denominations  1.  I have  confined  these 
remarks  entirely  to  the  point  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  figures  which  led  to  tho  statement  which, 
as  far  ns  onr  infonnntion  goes  is  entirely  unfounded, 
that  the  majorities  on  the  local  boards  in  the  scheme 
are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  existing  majorities 
of  the  literate  population. 

llr.  Bewley,  q.c. — These  figures  do  not  apparently 
correspond  with  the  Census  of  1881. 

10492.  My  figures  refer  to  those  who  can  read  and 
write,  and  they  correspond  with  those  in  your  return 
everywhere,  except  where  the  difference  is  so  small 
as  not  to  be  worth  talking  about. 

Mr.  Bewley , q.c. — I shall  take  an  opportunity  of 
producing  the  figures  of  the  Census  returns  them- 
selves. At  any  rate  we  object  to  having  a mixed  body 
at  all. 

10493.  That  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Bewley , q.c. — We  would  rather  have  a sum  set 
apart  for  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  given  to  them 
once  and  for  all,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
administer  that  sum. 

10494.  One  great  difficulty  abont  that  is  that  sub- 
stantially the  members  of  that  Church  have  had  the 
administration  of  the  whole  fund  hitherto,  and  the 
result  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

10495.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy: — -You  propose  that  the 
Church  you  represent  should  get  its  own  share  once 
and  for  all? 

Mr.  Bewley , q.g. — Yes. 

10496.  Then  how  would  you  deal  with  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  if  they  claimed  a right  to 
get  their  shares  separately  too  ? 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.o. — Let  them  say  that — I am  not 
concerned  with  them.  We  have  just  as  much  right 
to  get  oar  share  as  the  Roman  Catholics. 

10497.  You  propose  to  change  the  scheme,  and  I 
want  to  see  how  your  suggestion  may  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.o. — I would  substitute  in  each  district 
three  local  boards — one  a Catholic  boai-d,  the  second 
a Church  of  Ireland  board,  and  the  third  a non- 
Epiacopalian  Protestant  board. 

10498.  We  might  have  the  same  objections  in  per- 
haps a stronger  form,  from  the  other  denominations. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.o. — I don’t  think  so,  because  the 
Presbyterians  are  at  present  the  entire  body  mainly 
interested.  It  is  for  the  Presbyterians  to  consider 
whether  they  will  accept  the  arrangement.  Wo  don’t 


wish  to  lump  up  the  others  if  they  don’t  want  to 
lump  up  themselves. 

The  question  is,  whether  in  meeting  your  views 
we  might  not  have  to  eucounter  more  serious  objections 
on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians  and  others. 

10499.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  include  the 
Methodists  among  the  nou-Episcopalian  Protestants 
as  you  call  them  ? 

Air.  Jlewley,  q.c. — Yes. 

10500.  I don’t  think  that  that  is  a correct  descrip- 
tion of  them.  In  America,  at  all  events,  the  Metho- 
dists accept  the  Episcopalian  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, and  I suppose  they  might  do  so  here  also. 

Mr.  Bewley , q.c.  - Having  regard  to  the  numbers 
of  the  Church  I represent  in  these  localities,  we  sub- 
mit that  we  are  entitled  to  the  same  right  of  denomi- 
national education  as  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  we 
anticipate  that  if  there  are  these  mixed  boards  very 
disastrous  things  will  occur;  for  while  they  might 
start  fail-,  when  there  comes  to  be  a competition 
between  different  schools  of  different  denominations 
in  the  same  locality  for  the  limited  endowment,  un- 
pleasant controversies  must  arise. 

10501.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  are  only  speaking 
for  the  districts  you  represent  ancl  for  the  Church 
councils  you  represent.  Are  you  applying  your 
observations  to  what  should  he  done  in  Cavan,  Fer- 
managh, and  Monaghan? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — I am,  for  many  of  those  I 
represent  come  from  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan. 

10502.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Certainly  all  the 
evidence  we  had  in  Fermanagh  and  Monaghau  was 
dead  against  your  contention. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — It  is  easy  to  get  up  a meeting, 
and  to  take  down  the  rector  of  Enniskillen,  and  to 
have  a demonstration  and  to  pass  resolutions,  but  that 
does  not,  necessarily,  represent  the  feeling  of  the 
entire  country. 

10503.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  clause  37,  but  before  doing  so  may  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  satisfied  for  the 
present  that  the  actual  majority  in  each  of  these  boards 
is  in  accordance  with  the  actual  majority  of  the  literate 
population  ? 

Mr.  Bewley , q.c. — We  will  assume  that. 

10504.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  that  is  so, 
and  in  Fermanagh  all  the  Protestants  want  to  work 
together,  while  in  Armagh  they  do  not — why  should 
not  those  in  Armagh  who  want  a separate  division  put 
in  operation  clause  37  ? You  can  at  once,  if  you  like, 
form  a cpmmittee  of  three  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
Presbyterian  share.  It  is  left  in  your  own  hands  to 
divide  the  money  in  proportion  to  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  population.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Fermanagh  people  prefer  to  work  together,  they  won’t 
put  clause  37  into  operation,  and  why  should  we  force 
them  to  separate? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.o. — Clause  37  can  only  be  put  into 
operation  by  agreement 

10505.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Each  local 
body  can  put  it  into  operation,  or  can  combine  with 
others. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — The  use  of  that  clause  is  that  it 
enables  the  majority  in  any  local  body  to  do  what  it 
likes  with  the  endowment.  It  enables  the  majority  in 
one  case,  where  it  would  he  in  favour  of  my  clients, 
where  the  Church  of  Ireland  are  in  a majority  on  the 
local  board,  to  appropriate  the  endowment  as  they 
think  fit  among  the  different  denominations ; and  in 
another  place  where  the  non-Episcopalians  axe  in  a 
majority  in  certain  districts  they  would  do  the  same 
thing. 

10506.  Dr.  Traill. — If  each  of  the  denominations 
got  its  own  share  according  to  your  calculation  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
view — of  all  these  denominations  joining  together  and 
making  a hodge-podge  arrangement  and  doing  what 
they  like.  You  evidently  do  not  object  to  Mr. 
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Atkinson's  argument  because  yon  are  adopting  his 
principle  ? 

Mr.  Alki?i8un,  q.c. — If  you  make  a permanent  divi- 
sion of  the  endowment. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — That  is  what  we  strongly  contend 
for. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.a — We  desire  to  divide  the  mini- 
mum into  three,  and  to  take  a share  each. 

10507.  Dr.  Traill. — You  are  not  asking,  as  I 
understand  you,  Mr.  Bewley,  to  divide  the  minimum, 
but  to  divide  the  entire  sum  and  to  give  up  the 
results  fees.  To  talk  about  dividing  the  minimum 
would  be  absurd. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — Quite  so. 

10508.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  it  the  whole 
of  the  Royal  Schools  endowments  you  propose  to 
divide  among  the  three  boards  you  would  constitute, 
or  would  you  divide  the  endowment  of  each  locality 
between  the  three  local  boards  1 

10509.  Dr.  Traill. — It  would  have  no  meaning  if 
it  was  only  applied  to  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — I would  divide  each  endowment 
in  whatever  proportion  is  considered  fair,  as  repre- 
senting the  classes  who  require  intermediate  education, 
but  once  that  allocation  is  made,  let  it  be  final.  Let 
there  not  be  this  three  years’  system. 

10510.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
suggestion  as  to  what  would  be  a fair  division  1 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — The  figures  I gave  yesterday. 

10511.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Those  figures 
were  about  dividing  the  entire  fund  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  We  am  now  on  the  point  of  sub- 
division among  Protestants. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.o. — Well,  I would  take  each  particular 
district.  In  the  Armagh  district  we  would  be  entitled 
to  a very  large  proportion. 

10512.  Rev.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  much? 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — Somewhere  about  the  proportion 
of  34  to  24  ; about  3 to  2. 

10513.  Dr.  Traill. — If  you  divide  it  according  to 
the  literate  population  you  would  distribute  £296 
among  the  non-Episcopalian  Protestants. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — In  some  places  it  would  work 
better  for  the  non-Episcopalians,  and  it  is  right  it 
should. 

10514.  Dr.  Traill. — In  Tyrone  the  Church  Protes- 
tants would  get  £211,  and  there  would  be  £254  for 
those  of  other  denominations. 

10515.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — To  which  Load  Board 
in  Armagh  would  you  give  tlio  advantage  of  the 
•education  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Morgan  during  his 
tenure  of  office  ? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — That  is  only  a temporary  arrange- 
ment. 

10510.  Dr.  Traill. — You  cannot  devote  his  vested 
interest  to  any  other  church  than  his  own. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q. c.  — We  object  to  the  temporary 
arrangement,  and  to  the  distribution  by  results  ; there 
are  certain  special  objections  to  the  schedule,  and  also 
to  certain  clauses — amongst  others  clause  45,  as  to  the 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  to  qualify  a school  to  share 
in  the  Royal  endowments.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
scheme  as  to  what  proportion  of  boys  are  receiving 
this  higher  education,  and  it  would  be  absurd  if  one 
or  two  pet  boys  were  kept  in  a school  in  order  to  get 
the  higher  education  fees. 

10517.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is  provided  for, 
because  it  is  required  that  the  Inspector  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  shall  report  in  the  case  of  every  school  that 
it  has  a sufficient  staff  and  teaching  appliances  for  the 
teaching  of  the  various  subjects,  and  no  school  could 
qualify  if  it  had  only  two  pupils  receiving  an  inter- 
mediate education.  • 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — Supposing  there  was  a school  of 
200  pupils,  and  that  the  majority  received  only  a 
primary  education,  and  only  a few  were  obtaining 
intermediate  education- 

1 051 8.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  they  pass  ten  pupils, 
under  the  scheme  they  would  be  eutitled  to  be  con- 


sidered as  an  intermediate  school,  and  their  ska 
would  be  ascertained  with  reference  only  to  those  pimh 
who  obtained  marks  for  intermediate  subjects.  * ” 

Mr.  Bewley , Q.c. — There  should  be  some  feed  pro. 
portion  of  the  pupils  receiving  a liigli-clnss  education 
iu  older  to  entitle  the  school  to  a share. 

10519.  Rev  Dr.  Molloy.— Don’t  you  see  how 
unjustly  it  would  work  in  some  cases,  if  you  feed  a 
proportion,  say  one  in  five,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
visions in  the  scheme  which  fixes  the  absolute  number 

at  ten?  If  the  principle  of  proportion  were  adopted 

in  the  manner  which  has  been  suggested  a school  with 
only  ten  pupils  receiving  intermediate  education  would 
qualify  by  passing  two  students,  whereas  a school  with 
100  pupils  receiving  a similar  education,  and  passing 
nineteen,  would  not  qualify. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — That  seems  hard,  but  we  think 
that  there  should  be  a certain  definite  proportion  fixed 
10520.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy.— I think  it  is  better  to 
fix  a definite  number  os  the  scheme  does. 

Mi1.  Bewley,  Q.c. — We  think  thal  there  should  not 
be  an  absolute  number,  but  a relative  number  or 
percentage  of  the  boys  receiving  higher  education,  in 
older  to  entitle  them  to  the  grant ; and  I am  quite 
willing  that  there  should  be  an  absolute  number  of 
hoys  in  the  school,  that  it  should  be  a considerable 
school  giving  a substantial  number  in  intermediate 
education. 

10521.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibuon.— I have  also  to 
refer  you  to  the  evidence  taken  in  October,  1886,  in 
Tyrone  where  a mixed  committee  was  formed,  and  pre- 
sented their  views  hrongh  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson.  He 
was  asked  by  Professor  Dougherty — 

Question  5001.  “Did  your  committee  take  into  con- 
sideration the  proposal  of  the  Clare-street  Commissioners? 
— They  did.” 

6002.  “ What  conclusion  did  they  come  to  ? — I believe  it 
would  be  much  better  for  all  the  people — and  I am  glad  to 
say  that  the  others  agreo  with  me — that  the  Protestant 
denominations  should  act  together.” 

That  is  the  evidence  of  the  owners  of  the  endowment 
you  wish  us  to  divide,  so  far  as  there  are  owners  of  it 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.o. — The  Diocesan  Council  represents 
a very  large  number  of  people  of  this  district,  and 
they  differ  from  the  view  taken  by  the  local  people  in 
Dungannon. 

10522.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  we  to  suppose 
that  these  local  unions  of  Protestants  area  mere  sham, 
intended  to  defout  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.C. — I contend  that  my  learned  friend 
is  not  entitled  to  speak  for  Fermanagh  at  all. 

Mi-.  Bewley,  Q.c. — At  any  rate  I represent  tbetwn 
other  dioceses.  At  page  77  of  your  report  of  1867, 
Professor  Witherow,  at  question  2315,  says — I have 
an  impression  that  the  three  denominations  could  not 
agree  in  the  government  of  any  one  school,  and  that 
each  should  be  left  to  govern  its  own. 

10523.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  three  denomi- 
nations? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.o. — I think  he  means  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Church  of  Ireland  people 

10524.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — He  meant  Catholics, 
Episcopalian  Protestants,  and  Presbyterians. 

10525.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  singular 
that  every  successful  Protestant  school  we  saw  in 
the  Forth  of  Ireland  was  governed  by  a “happy 
family.”  As  a matter  of  fact  we  did  not  find  a single 
school  in  the  whole  of  Ulster  in  which  there  was 
an  exclusively  Presbyterian  or  an  exclusively  Church 
governing  body.  The  Coleraine  Academy  is  manage! 
by  a mixed  body,  and  it  is  a boarding  and  day  school. 
So  is  Foyle  College. 

Dr.  Tiiaill. — The  majority  govern. 

10526.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  Head  Master 
of  Coleraine  is  a Presbyterian,  and  he  has  boarding 
and  day  pupils  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.o. — It  makes  very  little  difference 
where  you  have  one  or  two  members  of  different 
denominations,  and  where  the  preponderating  portion 
of  the  governing  body  is  represented  in  the  school. 
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Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  the  idea  on 
which  our  governing  bodies  have  been  constituted. 

10527.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  you  said  that 
a boarding  school  could  not  be  conducted  on  those 
principles. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — I said  it  was  difficult. 

10528.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Rector  of  Ennis- 
killen, the  Rev.  C.  T.  Ovenden,  in  his  evidence  at  page 
29  of  our  report  of  1887,  gave  this  evidence : 

929.  “ 1 understand  that  you  see  no  difficulty  in  having 
a mixed  boarding  school,  if  the  head  master  is  a l'rotestant? 
—No.” 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — I should  think  that  witness  had 
very  little  experience  of  the  circumstances  of  Ennis- 
killen. I beg  to  invite  attention  to  an  article  on 
English  schools  in  this  month’s  Longman's  Magazine 
l>y  Mr.  Foxall,  and  to  the  quotations  in  the  article 
from  the  opinions  of  foreign  educationalists  as  to  the 
non-boarding  school  system  which  he  looks  upon  as 
being  most  disastrous,  and  as  merely  leading  to  cram- 
ming. If  this  scheme  comes  into  operation  the  result 
would  be  to  manufacture  a number  of  mediocrely 
educated  boys  who  would  earn  results.  Excellence  is 
not  rewarded  as  it  ought  to  be,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  one  success  and  another,  and  the  nature  of 
these  examinations  differs  so  much  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  put  them  on  a par. 

10529.  Professor  Dougherty.— Have  you  any 
better  plan  to  propose  to  discover  the  relative  ex- 
cellence of  the  schools  1 

Mi-.  Bewley , Q.c.  - It  would  be  better  to  have  one 
standard — that  all  should  compete  at  the  intermediate 
education  examinations ; if  you  have  a number  of 
different  examinations  with  different  standards  it 
would  he  impossible  to  compare  them.  Four  marks 
are  allowed  for  any  pupil  who  passes  the  matriculation 
examination  of  any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
I believe  there  is  no  matriculation  examination  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  Universities,  but  thei-e  is  a 
matriculation  examination  for  each  college  which 
varies  with  each  college.  In  some  colleges  it  is  very 
high,  in  others  it  is  veiy  low,  and  is  ono  pupil  who 
passes  on  a low  standard  to  be  put  upon  a par  with 
another  who  passes  the  London  University  matricu- 
lation examination  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  1 That 
is,  however,  a matter  of  detail  which  can  be  arranged 
by-ancl-by.  Wo  object  to  the  system  of  payment 
by  results,  and  we  think  that  the  fund  should  be 
divided  once  and  for  all  in  whatever  way  may  be  just 
amongst  the  persons  entitled  to  share  in  it,  and  that 
one  share  is  not  to  be  set  aside  for  Protestants 
generally,  but  that  one  portion  is  to  bo  set  aside  for 
the  Protestants  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Ireland 
and  other  shares  given  to  the  other  denominations. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — This  is  a point  which  touches 
my  clients  particularly,  and  as  one  of  the  bodies 
which  my  learned  friend  represents,  and  whose 
antiquated  views  he  puts  forward,  is  the  Diocesan 
Council  of  Clogher — to  whose  opinions  on  the  question 
of  strictly  denominational  boards  I am  strongly 
opposed-  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  I am  in 
accord  with  him  in  at  least  one  point— that  with 
reference  to  payment  by  results.  I thoroughly 
adopt  anything  that  has  been  said  by  anyone 
against  that ; I go  in  altogether  for  a permanent 
division.  I adopt  also,  with  reference  to  this  i-egula- 
feon  of  marks,  what  Mr.  Ross  has  said  showing  its 
impracticability,  and  I maintain  that  in  order  to 
avoid  all  those  difficulties  there  should  be  once  and 
for  all  a permanent  division.  In  reference  to  the 
splitting  up  of  these  Protestant  boards,  ancl  the  con- 
tention of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Bewley  that  there 
should  not  be  a union  of  Protestants,  I entirely  object. 
I represent  a very  representative  committee.  The 
Bishop  of  Ologher,  whom  Mr.  Bewley  was  anxious  to 
take  away  from  me,  is  at  the  head  of  it.  The  other 
members  include  Mr.  William  Teel,  j.h.,  Chairman  of 
the  Enniskillen  Town  Commissioners,  an  Episcopalian; 
the  Bev.  Charles  T.  Ovenden,  Rector  of  Enniskillen ; 


the  Rev.  C.  Halahan,  Rector  of  Rossory ; the  Rev.  Atiy.  3 
Gerald- Lloyd  Whittaker;  the  Rev.  R.  Crawford  ~ 
Johnston,  Methodist  Minister;  Mr.  Edward  Smyth, 

J.F.,  a Presbyterian;  Mr.  William  Galt,  a Presbyterian; 

Mr.  William  Carson,  j.p.  ; Mr.  W.  R.  Cooney,  Mr. 

Henry  Plews,  and  Mr.  J.  Whiteside  Dane,  Protestant 
Episcopolians;  ancl  Mr.  S.  Cuthbert  Mitchell,  who  is 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  Committee,  is  the 
Presbyterian  Miuister  of  Enniskillen.  They  are  all 
strongly  in  favour  of  all  the  Protestant  denominations 
being  united;  and  see  no  difficulty  in  their  work- 
ing. But  there  are  also  obvious  objections  to  separa- 
tion. Tn  the  first  place  it  would  be  incompatible 
with  giving  a minimum  grant  to  each  school,  because 
you  would  have  to  give  three  minimum  grants  at  least. 

Take  for  instance,  Fermanagh,  with  the  largest  endow- 
ment ; assuming  that  there  is  left  £800  a year  for  the 
Protestants,  which  I should  think  probably  an  ex- 
travagant figure — if  yon  had  to  divide  that  among 
the  different  sects  of  Protestants,  how  would  the 
matter  stand  1 There  are  81,500  Episcopalians, 

11,500  Presbyterians,  4,500  Methodists,  and  there  are 
500  of  all  other  denominations,  48,000  in  all.  Now, 
what  would  the  Presbyterians  get  out  of  that  £S00  a 
year  1 If  you  divide  it  proportionately  their-  propor- 
tion would  be  very  little  indeed.  As  48,000  is  to 
11,600,  so  is  £800  to  their  share.  It  would  be  less 
than  £200  a year,  anti  the  Methodists  would  get  only 
about  £80;  in  other  districts  the  shares  would  be 
much  smaller. 

10530.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  there  any  separate 
Presbyterian  Intermediate  schools  in  the  Fermanagh 
district  ? 

Mr.  Al/cinson,  Q.c. — I think  not. 

10531.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — They  have  hitherto 
been  working  on  the  principle  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  schools  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Tlieseparate  denominations  have 
no  schools  in  existence.  There  is  only  one  school- 
there.  They  lire  to  construct  schools  according  to 
my  friend’s  proposition ; but  how  is  the  Methodist 
body  to  construct  a school  on  £80  a year '?  All  these 
denominations  feel  that  their  only  chance  of  having 
any  efficient  schools  equipped  in  a proper  way,  and 
having  competent  master's,  is  to  have  a united  school 
in  each  district ; and  that  if  the  Protestant  share  of 
the  endowment  is  to  be  disintegrated  into  all  these 
fragments,  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  have 
any  good  schools  at  all.  Most  of  these  bodies  were 
long  ago  in  favour  of  mixed  education,  and  many  are 
in  favour  of  it  still,  and  it  would  be  a most  unfortunate 
thing— if,  owing  to  the  antiquity  of  the  views,  and 
owing  to  the  prejudices  of  anuruber  of  members  of  these 
Diocesan  councils,  all  the  Protestants,  at  least  all 
who  are  not  Episcopalians,  should  be  practically  left 
without  educational  advantages.  The  Protestant  share 
of  the  endowment  in  Fermanagh  won’t  be  more  than 
enough,  oven  if  it  be  enough  after  compensating  vested 
interests,  to  continue  the  existing  school,  and  quite 
insufficient  to  create  even  one  new  school.  Splitting 
this  endowment  into  fragments  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  basis  that  has  been  laid  down  of  giving  a 
minimum  to  each  efficient  school  in  the  first  instance; 
and  if  you  make  a permanent  division  of  the  emolu- 
ments among  these  different  religious  communities — 
it  would  leave  all  the  non-Episcopalian  portion  of  the 
community  entirely  without  educational-  advantages, 
because  it  could  hardly  be  expected  tbit  they 
would  send  their  pupils  to  the  Episcopalian  school, 
or  that  the  Episcopalians  would  be  willing  to  receive 
t.li pm,  when  they  would  have  an  independent  board  of 
their  own  and  were  receiving  even  the  smallest  grant. 

It  would  produce  hostility  amongst  the  different 
sections  of  the  Protestant  community  and  would  be  a 
disastrous  thing  upon  all  considerations.  Besides,'  I 
understand  that,  although  the  Diocesan  Council  is  in 
favour  of  this,  the  majority  of  the  laymen  of  that 
body  are  in  favour  of  the  amalgamatiou  and  union  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

3 I 
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Mis,  If.  T.  Dix. — That  is  not  so,  generally. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — I am  only  dealing  with 
Fermanagh,  and  the  very  fact  that  different  con- 
siderations apply  to  it  strengthens  my  argument  that 
there  should  be  united  local  treatment  instead  of 
having  one  uniform  system  applied  to  districts  that 
are  under  dissimilar  circumstances.  I strongly  con- 
tend that  the  union  of  these  Protestants  is  the  only 
efficient  way  of  dealing  ■with  the  educational  wants  of 
the  district,  and  the  committee,  whose  names  I have 
read  out,  are  so  representative  tliat  there  is  no  fear 
that  they  won’t  co-opemte.  They  are  too  enthusiastic 
about  the  promotion  of  higher  chess  education  in  the 
district,  and  all  the  evidence  was  that  way  so  far  as 
Fermanagh  was  concerned.  There  is  au  entire  absence 
of  any  evideuco  in  favour  of  disunion — all  the  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  union,  and  the  best  evidence  that 
can  be  given  after  all  is  the  formation  of  tliis  com- 
mittee. 

10532.  Lord  Justice  FmGimiON. — We  were  met 
also  in  Raphoo  by  a local  committee,  including  clergy 
and  laymen  of  every  Protestant  denomination.  The 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Smith,  and  several  members 
of  the  committee  were  examined,  and  their  whole  wish 
was  to  have  their  school  managed  by  their  mixed  com- 
mittee. 

.Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — I wish  to  mention  that  not  only 
is  this  committee  I represent  representative  of  different 
denominations,  hut  their  action  was  approved  of  ac  a 
vei’y  large  public  meeting  composed  of  members  of  the 
different  denominations. 

10533.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  in  favour  of  the  re- 
presentation in  that  board  that  we  have  suggested  in 
the  scheme  of  five,  three,  and  one  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — I am  not  instructed  to  make 
any  objection  to  it.  My  objection  is  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  endowment  amongst  these  different 
bodies. 

Mr.  2'olitta. — The  Methodists  object  to  the  prepor- 
tion fixed  by  the  scheme,  inasmuch  as  in  Fermanagh 
our  people  are  os  six  to  two. 

10534.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  Monaghan  is 
included,  anil  it  1ms  0,900  Presbyterians  to  400  Metho- 
dists. In  the  united  district  there  are  only  4,500 
Methodists,  while  there  are  11,500  Presbyterians'  and 
31,500  Episcopalians. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.u. — The  local  Methodists  are  all 
in  favour  of  the  union  of  the  Protestant  denominations, 
the  local  Methodist  clergyman,  Mr.  Crawford  Johnston, 
is  in  favour  of  it,  and  I think  before  the  Methodist 
body  rush  blindly  into  opposition  to  this  united  body, 
which  I represent,  they  ought  to  soe  what  will  be  the 
share  of  the  endowment  ultimately  coming  to  these 
disintegrated  fragments  of  denominational  bodies,  and 
the  value  it  would  ho  to  each  of  them  for  independent 
educational  purposes. 

Mr.  Tobias. — We  do  not  oppose  the  principle  of  a 
united  board  ; on  the  contrary  where  it  has  been  tried 
we  think  it  has  worked  with  considerable  success,  and 
we  think  subsidiary  boards  of  the  Methodists  and  Pres- 
byterians, in  addition  to  an  independent  board  for  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  would  be  little  else  than  a farce. 
But  we  ask  for  better  representation'.  Mr.  Robertson 
will  discuss  that  for  us  when  the  time  comes.  But 
we  sustain  Mr.  Atkinson’s  contention  in  favour  of 
having  a united  committee. 

10535.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  evidence 
taken  at  Eaphoe  in  October,  1886,  I find  Mr.  James 
JB.  Smith  was  asked  by  Lord  Justice  Naish — 

1440.  “Would  the  Episcopalians  andPresbyterianswork 
together  on  such  a board? — I have  had  this  before  my 
mind.  Having  known  them  intimately  for  twenty-eight 
years  I have  never  found  the  slightest  difficulty  in  their 
working  together." 

Colonel  Montgomery  said  the  same  thing. 

Rev.  IF.  L.  Berkeley, — I attend  as  the  present  secre- 
tory of  the  Local  U nited  Committee  of  Raphoe,  all 
the  members  of  whioh  are  quite'  prepared  to  work 
together,  and  at  the  Raphoe  inquiry  numbers  of 


witnesses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Chinch  all 
said  that  they  were  quite  prepared  to  work  upon  a 
united  board. 

1053G.  Dr.  Traill.— There  is  no  doubt  about  that 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I don't  object  to  proportionate 
representation  on  the  board,  but  I have  another  objec- 
tion as  to  the  mode  of  olection.  My  objection  is  that 
while  them  is  au  annual  election  of  members  of  the 
Protestant  boards  there  is  a different  mode  of  election 
provided  for  the  Roman  Catholic  boards,  and  my 
clients  would  wish  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be 
appointed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
board.  Clause  25  provides  that  “ The  fivst  members 
of  the  Protestant  Local  Boards  shall  hold  office  until 
the  31st  day  of  December,  first  happening  more  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  scheme,  or  until 
the  election  of  their  respective  successors,  wliichever 
shall  last  happen,”  and  then  it  provides  for  annual 
elections.  But  clauses  27  and  28  provide  for  the 
ecclesiastical  members  of  the  Romiui  Catholic  boards 
being  permanent — “ And  that  the  lay  members  shall 
hold  office  until  they  die  or  resign,  or  become  bank- 
rupt or  refuse  to  act,  or  become  incapable  of  acting, 
or  cease  to  reside  in  the  district,  or  fail  to  attend  one- 
third  of  the  meetings  in  any  one  year,  and  the  remain- 
ing lay  members  of  each  board  co-opt  to  vacancies  as 
they  arise."  My  clients  think  the  same  mode  of  re- 
presentation should  be  adopted  in  reference  in  both. 

10537.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — We  don't  see 
how  that  can  work,  because,  for  example,  there  is 
only  one  Methodist  representative,  and  he  would  be 
co-opted  by  others  who  were  not  Methodists,  so  in 
every  case  the  remaining  members  would  always 
include  thoso  of  a different  way  of  thinking  from  the 
member  who  was  to  he  elected. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — I quite  see  that  there  is  some 
difficulty. 

10538.  Dr.  Traill. — Besides  the  practice  of  all  the 
Protestant  institutions  Is  to  elect  for  everything,  hut 
we  don’t  find  fault  with  thoso  who  disagree  with  that 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.u. — Although  there  is  every  desire 
for  unity  it  ia  not  desirable  to  test  it  too  much,  and 
we  think  that  the  annual  elections  are  too  frequent. 

10539.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — These  are  not 
popular  elections.  They  are  nominations  by  com- 
paratively small  bodies,  wliich,  as  a rale,  are  them- 
selves elected  annually.  Every  efficient  man  is 
re-elected  as  a matter  of  course,  and  an  opportunity 
of  chopping  out  inefficient  men  is  given  once  a year ; 
whereas  if  thoy  were  to  hold  office  for  three  years  or 
longer,  or  there  was  to  be  a vacancy  only  when  a 
member  left  the  district  or  the  like,  you  would  have 
men  upon  these  boards  who  did  not  attend  to  their 
duties.  The  scheme  gives  you,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
civil  way  of  getting  rid  of  a man  if  you  don’t  want 
him. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Although  we  do  not  appre- 
hend that  any  objectionable  member  will  be  found  on 
the  body,  still  that  is  probably  a wise  precaution,  and 
it  is  not  a matter  that  my  clients  regard  as  of  vital 
importance,  indeed  they  do  not  lay  much  stress 
upon  it 

10640.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  some  of  our 
early  schemes  we  provided  for  biennial  or  triennial 
elections,  but  when  the  objections  which  I have, 
pointed  out  were  mentioned  we  thought  it  better  to 
allow  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  whole  body  every  year. 

Mi-.  Atkinson,  q.c. — It  is  not  a matter  of  vital 
essence. 

Mr.  Robertson. — In  the  constitution  of  the  local 
Boards  my  clients  think  their  claims  have  not  been 
regarded  as  they  might  have  been.  The  Methodist 
body  are  not  very  numerous,  but  they  are  respect- 
able in  numbers,  generally  well  educated,  and 
seeking  education.  The  schools  which  they  have 
established  show  that  they  have  devoted  very  con- 
siderable energy  and  largo  expenditure,  and  that 
they  have  met  with  a very  large  .amount  of  success 
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in  higher  Intermediate  education.  At  tlie  Inter- 
mediate education  examinations  their  schools  hare 
met  with  very  great  success,  and  they  think  that  the 
mere  test  of  population  should  not  be  taken  as  deter- 
mining the  representation  on  these  local  boards  or 
on  the  Commission'  itself.  They  suggest  that  regard 
should  bo  had  to  the  bodies  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  education,  and  they  ask  you  to  con- 
sider their  chum  to  direct  representation  on  the  Com- 
mission and  upon  the  local  Boards. 

10541.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  objection  have 
you  to  the  constitution  of  the  local  Boards  ? 

Mr.  Robertson. — They  think  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence ought  to  have  at  least  one  representative  on 
each  of  these  Boards.  If  Monaghan  is  nob  joined 
with  Fermanagh  the  Methodists  are  three  times  as 
numerous  as  the  Presbyterians  in  Fermanagh,  and 
they  ought  to  have  throe  representatives  there  in  the 
event  of  Monaghan  not  being  joined. 

10542.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  do  you  claim 
if  Monaghan  is  added  to  the  Fermanagh  district? 

Mr.  Robertson. — Then  we  only  claim  one. 

10543.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. — Which  you  have. 

Mr.  Robertson. — Yes. 

10544.  Dr.  Traill. — You  have  representatives  on 
the  local  Boards  proposed  by  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Robertson. — They  happen  to  be  there  now,  but 
theve  is  no  security  for  the  ftiture. 

10545.  Dr.  Traill.— Are  not  Mr.  Venables  of 
Cookstown,  Mr.  Paul  of  Portadown,  Mr.  James 
Hartley  of  Cavan,  and  the  Kev.  R.  A.  M‘Farlane, 
b.d.,  of  Staanorlai',  Methodists? 

Mi-.  Robertson. — Yes. 

10546.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  you  have  four  repre- 
sentatives on  these  Boards  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Robertson.. — But  what  wo  want  is  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  Methodist  Conference. 

10547.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  other  denominations 
meeting  the  Methodist  claim  ? 

Mr.  Robertson. — I don’t  think  they  are  interfering. 

10548.  Dr.  Traill. — At  all  events  they  are  not  here. 

Mr.  Robertson. — But  we  say  that  population  should 
not  be  the  only  test,  but  tlmt  a body  found  exerting 
itself  in  the  cause  of  education  1ms  established  a claim 
to  consideration. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  wo  quite  accept  that 
principle. 

Mr.  Slum. — The  Education  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
mixed  Boards,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  all  the  evidence  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
the  districts  to  which  these  schemes  will  apply,  was 
practically  one  way,  that,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  of  any  denomination  could  not  well 
work  together  in  the  management  of  a school,  the 
several  denominations  of  Protestants  found  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  working  together ; that  was  elicited 
also  by  all  the  facts  that  came  before  the  Commission. 

In  Monaghan,  Enniskillen  Dungannon,  and  Raphoe, 
the  evidence  was  absolutely  unanimous  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  forming  local  com- 
mittees, representing  all  the  various  Protestant  deno- 
minations, who  could  work  a common  school  together 
at  which  all  their  children  might  attend ; and  at 
Monaghan  we  had  a most  striking  illustration,  be- 
cause a committee,  formed  of  the  various  Protestant 
denominations,  had  set  up  a sohool  which  was  at- 
tended by  children  of  all  religions  denominations  in 
which  the  head  master  was  an  Episcopalian,  the 
second  master  was  a Presbyterian,  the  committee 
worked  most  harmoniously,  and  the  school  was  most 
successful.  There  was  also  the  other  fact,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  Commission, 
tlmt  almost  every  successful  Protestant  school  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  is  under  the  management  of  a 
mixed  Board.  The  Deny  and  Coleraine  Acade- 
mioal  Institutions  are  under  the  management  of 
mixed  Boards.  In  Foyle  College  the  Moderator  of 
* Sec  Appendix  B,  STo. 


the  General  Assembly  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
are  ex  officio  trustees,  and  Watts’  Endowed  School, 
Lurguu,  is  similarly  managed  by  a mixed  Board. 
These  are  among  the  most  prosperous  schools  in  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

10549.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiuboh. — The  Strabane 
Academy  is  another  case,  and  the  people  subscribed 
LI, 800  out  of  their  own  pockets  no  build  the  school. 

Mr.  Robertson. — The  only  schools  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  that  have  failed  are  schools  that  arc  and  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  those  who  now  claim  that  a 
special  shave  of  the  endowments  should  bo  given  to 
tho  Church  of  Ireland,  on  the  ground  that  they  could 
work  with  no  other  Protestant  denomination,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  get  a considerable  portion 
of  tho  endowment  under  their  own  control. 

Mr.  Slum. — Where  you  find  Presbyterians  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  such  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  schools  which  are  efficient,  why  should 
the  Commission  perpetuate  a system  which  has  proved 
a failure,  and  refuse  to  follow  in  the  lines  which  ex- 
perience has  pointed  out  as  producing  successful 
schools  ? I do  not  understand  Mr.  Bewlcy’s  argument 
that  the  Presbyterians  cannot  work  with  the  Church 
people.  He  seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  uniting  with  them  in  tho  working  of  this  endow- 
ment. Whether  that  is  owing  to  the  larger  liberality 
of  tlie  Presbyterians  or  not  I don't  know.  But  be 
seems  to  think  that  the  Episcopalians  can  work  with 
nobody  but  themselves. 

Very  Rev.  B.  M'Namee. — The  only  matter  upon 
which  I will  detain  the  Commission  is  an  objection 
in  reference  to  the  locality  in  the  Tyrone  district 
from  which  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Local  Board  are  taken.  If  after  communication  with 
tho  Archbishop  you  can  give  us  some  representatives 
from  the  Omagh  district,  it  would  he  well  to  know  it. 

Archbishop  Logue. — I wish  to  say  that  when  I got 
a request  to  send  in  names,  I had  nob  the  scheme 
before  me,  and  I thought  it  was  strictly  diocesan.  I 
therefore  left  out  Omagh  though  I wanted  to  put  in 
Father  M'Namce.  But  if  the  Bishop  of  Derry  and 
Deau  Byrne,  who  are  concerned,  will  agree  to  any 
nomination  of  mine,  I will  nominate  representatives 
from  Omagh. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGiebon. — As  we  received  the 
names  from  your  Grace  we  did  not  like  to  xnako  any 
change  without  commuuicating  with  you.’ 

10550.  Professor  Dougherty. — I should  like  to 
ask  your  Grace  whether  the  fact  of  nearly  one  half  of 
the  county  Tyrone,  being  in  the  Diocese  of  Derry, 
should  not  entitle  that  diocese  to  some  representation. 

Archbishop  Logue. — That  is  a reason  why  I would 
not  ask  to  nominate  all  the  Tyrone  Local  Board.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  Father  M'Namce,  the  Bishop 
of  Deny,  and  *Dean  Byrne  agreed  to  some  names. 

Professor  Dougherty. — The  Bishop  of  Deny  has 
the  largest  claim  to  representation. 

10551.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  wish,  Father 
M'Namee,  laymen  from  that  district  too  ? 

Father  M'Namee. — I wish  four  to  be  on  it — two 
laymen  and  two  clergymen. 

*10552.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  theve  any  Derry  repre- 
sentatives on  it  ? 

Father  M'Namee. — No. 

10553.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — What  proportion  of 
the  Catholic  population  of  Tyrone  is  in  tho  diocese  of 
Derry  ? 

Archbishop  Logue. — If  you  give  ns  the  proportions 
we  can  agree  to  a certain  proportion  of  representation. 

Father  M'Namee. — *41,071  in  Deny,  52,745  in. 
Armagh,  15,977  in  Clogher.  But  ns  Dr.  Donnelly 
has  got  a board  altogether  for  himself  ho  might  forego 
his  claim  in  connection  with  this  district. 

10554.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Apart  from  the 
question  of  foregoing  a claim,  what  part  of  the  county 
is  in  Clogher  1 

Archbishop  Logue. — The  south  of  the  county. 
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10555.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  it  possess 
any  educational  claims  in  the  way  of  towns  1 

Archbishop  Login. — There  are  two  or  three  little 
towns — Fintona  is  a small  place,  and  the  town  of 
Clogher  is  merely  a little  village. 

10556.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — As  there  are  50,000, 
40,000,  and  15,000,  what  would  your  Grace  say  if 
there  were  four  representing  A nnngh,  four  representing 
Deny,  and  one  representing  Clogher  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone  1 

Archbishop  Logue. — I am  quite  willing  to  agree  to 
any  arrangement  which  the  Commissioners  make. 

Di\  Tit  A ILL. — I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  five 
for  Armagh  and  four  for  Derry,  and  to  leave  Clogher 
out  on  account  of  its  having  a hoard  for  itself. 

10557.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  a co- 
opting board,  and  wo  can  only  say  that  they  shall  co- 
opt people  living  in  the  several  dioceses.  Probably 
it  would  meet  the  difficulty,  to  say  that  there  shall  bo 
at  least  four  from  the  part  of  Tyrone  in  tho  diocese  of 
Armagh,  and  nt  least  four  from  the  part  in  Derry 
diocese,  and  that  would  leave  one  unfixed. 

Father  J f'Namee. — I am  particularly  interested  for 
the  reason  I stated.  We  havo  the  only  intermediate 
schools  of  which  there  is  any  public  record. 

Archbishop  Login. — I would  propose  to  Father 
M'Namee  that  he  and  the  two  others  concerned  should 
agree-  to  a proposal  among  themselves,  and  I would 
agree  to  whatever  they  suggest. 

10558.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  had  any 
consultation  with  the  Bishop  of  Derry  in  reference  to 
this  matter  1 

Father  M'Namee. — I think  not. 

Archbishop  Login. — I am  quite  prepared  to  give  my 
placo  to  tlio  Bishop  of  .Dory.  It  would  be  incon- 
venient for  mo  to  attend  that  board,  because  I don't 
live  iu  tho  district. 

10559.  Lord  Justico  FmGjBBON. — Then  may  we 
understand  that  if  wo  communicate  with  Father 
M'Namee  and  tho  Bishop  of  Derry  your  Grace  will 
agree  to  their  selection  ? 

Archbishop  Logne. — Yes;  and  in  order  further  to 
facilitate  matters  1 will  vacate  my  position  on  tho 
Tyrone  board. 

105 GO.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
one  clergyman,  and  two  laymen  satisfy  you,  Father 
M'Namee? 

Father  M‘Nanie.c. — Yos. 

105G1.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — That  would 
leave  two  clergymen  and  two  laymen  representing  tlio 
Armagh  jwrtiou  of  tho  county,  and  the  other  clergy- 
man might  represent  Armagh  or  Clogher  as  you 
wished. 

Father  M'Namee. — I don’t  want  more  than  four. 

105G2.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  would  leave 
four  for  Armagh,  and  tho  fifth  could  be  taken  either 
from  the  Tyrone  portion  of  Clogher  or  from  Ar- 
magh as  the  other  members  of  the  Board  thought 
best. 

Father  M'Nameo.. — I am  quite  satisfied  with  that. 
There  is  one  question  which  arose  to-day,  namely, 
if  you  put  Armagh,  Cavan,  and  Raphoe,  in  the  posi- 
tion that  was  asked  for  today.  I don’t  consider 
it  would  be  fair  to  the  districts  of  Tyrone  or  Fer- 
managh to  distribute  their  funds  amongst  those  other 
districts,  either  for  the  minimum  grant  or  the  result 
fees  competition,  I don’t  care  if  you  put  Fermanagh, 
Monaghan,  and  Tyrone  to  compete  with  each  other, 
hut  the  suggestion  to-day  was  that  Armagh,  Raphoe, 
and  Cavan  should  bo  treated  exceptionally,  and  I 
would  suggest  that,  if  so,  tboso  should  be  excluded 
from  taking  any  part  of  the  Tyrone  or  Fermanagh 
endowments. 

10563.  Dr.  Traill. — You  think  that  if  tho  Ar- 
magh Local  Board  gets  this  minimum  grant  they 
should  not  bo  allowed  to  compete  for  results  ? 

Father  M'Namee. — I think  they  should  compete, 
if  at  all,  on  an  equality. 

10564.  Lord  Justico  Naish, — You  think  that  so 


long  as  Armagh  gets  tho  whole  of  its  own  endow- 
ment, and  if  Cavan  and  Donegal  retain  then-  endow- 
ments entirely,  they  should  have  no  claim  on  y0Ur 
endowments,  either  by  way  of  results  or  otherwise  1 

Father  M'Namee. — Quite  so. 

10565.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Would  you  object 
to  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  competing  1 

Father  M'Namee. — Certainly  not,  nor  would  I ob- 
ject to  the  others  competing  if  they  competed  on  equal 
ground. 

10566.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  have 
to  consider  that  matter,  but  you  must  remember  that 
the  case  of  Armagh  is  a temporary  arrangement,  and 
that,  in  tho  cose  of  tho  others,  the  whole  amount  of 
tlm  endowments  is  not  as  much  as  your  minimum. 

Father  M' Nature. — We  have  made  great  exertions 
in  Omagh,  and,  while  the  other  schools  are  falling  off, 
we  are  advancing — that  is  most  encouraging. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  difficulty  is  that 
there  ia  a,  prior  cliargo  to  any  local  Board  on  the  Ar- 
magh endowment,  hut  the  Tyrone  local  Board  will 
get  its  grant  at  mien  under  the  scheme,  and  we  want 
to  give  something  also  to  the  Armagh  Roman 
Catholic  Board  at  once. 

105G7.  Dr  Traill. — Arc  you  anxious  that  tlio 
Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  endowment  should  be 
kept  exclusively  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  would 
you  wish  tho  competition  to  go  on  between  tlio  Pro- 
testants and  the  Catholics  l 

Father  M'Namee. — I have  no  objection  to  the  com- 
petition if  all  arc  on  equal  grounds,  hut  I have  an 
objection  to  competing  without  bringing  into  the  com- 
petition tlio  funds  from  all  tho  places  which  ate 
competing. 

105G8.  Dr.  Traill. — Wlion  you  can’t  compete  for 
any  part  of  their  funds  ? 

Father  M'Lamcc. — Yes,  oXnctly. 

Archdeacon  Scott. — May  T ask  leave  to  say  a few 
words  on  behalf  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
General  Synod  1 It  was  the  intention  of  the  standing 
committee  that  wo  should  be  represented  by  the  same 
counsel  who  appeared  for  the  diocesan  council.'-,  but 
thoro  was  some  misadventure  about  tlio  instructions, 
and  in  consequence  it  would  appour  as  if  the  standing 
committee  was  allowing  tlioso  important  matters  to 
pass  ns  if  they  assented  to  them,  because  no  one  said 
anything  on  their  behalf  against  them.  But  the 
committee  felt  that  they  would  net  be  justified  in 
allowing  the, so  matters  to  pass  entirely  in  silence. 
Substantially  the  amendments  suggested  by  tho  com- 
mittee really  touch,  with  somo  very  small  points  of 
detail,  upon  the  two  points — the  question  of  a united 
Protestant  hoard,  and  the  question  of  tho  division  of 
tho  money  at  once,  as  against  having  it  claimed  from 
-yenr  to  year  by  results.  In  tho  points  which  Mr. 
Bowley  put  forward,  tho  standing  committee  agrees 
with  the  diocesan  councils.  But  tlio  committee  think 
it  would  bo  well  that  I should  say  one  or  two  words 
on  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bewley  in  which  the  stand- 
ing committee,  as  representing  the  whole  Church  of 
Ireland,  supports  him.  The  standing  committee 
, oconpies  a perfectly  independent  position  with  regard 
to  theso  different  districts.  It  is  peifectly  indifferent 
in  the  mutter,  except  in  the  wish  that  there  should 
bo  perfect  fairness  to  all  the  different  d is t riots.  The 
standing  committee,  although  originally  inclined  to 
support  tho  Commissioners  of  Education  in  their  claim 
for  the  admission  of  a larger  area,  now  quite  accept  the 
position  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  area  is  to  be 
restricted  to  these  particular  districts.  Also,  the 
standing  committee  are  perfectly  aware  that  tnere  is 
a difference  of  opinion  between  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  in  these  different  districts— that 
in  some  districts  tho  opinion  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireh'iud  is  in  favour  of  tlio  plan  of  united 
schools,  and  in  other  districts  is  in  favour  of  separate 
schools.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  arriving  at  the 
result.  The  way  is  that  adopted  by  the  scheme*  ° 
appointing  a united  board  with  power  to  divide  j the 
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other  method  is  to  appoint  separate  boards  with  power 
to  unite.  This  scheme  really  is  such  an  elaborate 
piece  of  woi'k,  so  carefully  drawn  up,  and  so  well 
balanced,  and  so  founded  on  full  knowledge  of  the 
whole  subject,  that  not  only  the  committee,  but  counsel 
must  have  felt  very  great  difficulty  in  proposing  to 
touch  it.  But  the  committee  had  a decided  preference, 
which  they  desire  me  to  express,  in  favour  of  starting 
the  Boards  in  a position  of  independence,  leaving  them 
afterwards  to  unite  of  their  own  free  will,  rather  than 
starting  with  a united  committee,  having  power  after- 
wards to  divide.  The  standing  committee  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  convinced  that  the  foundation 
of  nil  sound  education  must  be  in  religion,  that  religion 
cannot  he  taught  without  dogma,  and  where  those 
who  are  to  impart  religious  education  are  of 
divergent  views,  on  important  points  there  is  apt 
to  be  a great  deal  of  friction  when  it  is  a united 
body,  that  is  to  lay  down  all  the  principles  con- 
cerned. Now,  if  you  have  a series  of  districts 
in  one  of  which  you  have  a united  body  endeavouriug 
to  provide  a really  efficient  system  of  religious  educa- 
tion, and  to  provide  that  such  education  shall  he  given 
in  these  higher  class  schools,  the  tendency  will  be 
to  minimise  religious  instruction  for  tlio  convenience 
of  agreement  in  something  that  nobody  will  object  to, 
and  a colourless  kind  of  religion  will  bo  taught  That 
is  what  we  see  in  Birmingham  and  London  under  the 
school  boards.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  hoards  acting 
together  agree  among  themselves  in  recognizing  the 
separate  and  independent  right  to  give  independent 
instruction,  the  likelihood  is  very  much  greater  that 
they  will  agree  in  providing  delinite  instruction  for 
tire  separate  pupils  of  tlio  different  denominations, 
which  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their 
parents,  and  with  the  usual  teaching  of  the  religious 
denomination  to  which  they  belong.  I am  speaking 
I hope  with  perfect  liberality  and  equality,  as  to  the 
claims  of  all  the  bodies  that  can  in  any  reasonable 
fairness  claim  a contribution  out  of  the  public  funds 
for  providing  this  kind  of  education.  To  recognise 
the  separate  claim  to  provision  for  religious  education 
of  every  small  community  of  Christians  would  be 
quite  impossible,  but  I distinctly  recognise  the  cogeucy 
of  the  arguments  put  forward  oil  behalf  of  the 
Methodist  Conference  for  claiming  that  they  should 
be  counted  as  a really  existent  body.  They  have  a 
large  number  of  adherents. 

105G9.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  is  the  precise 
number  of  adherents  of  the  Methodist  body  ? 

Mr.  Robertson. — In  Ulster,  34,000. 

Dr.  Traill. — You  must  leave  out  Antrim  and 
Down. 

10570.  Professor  Douciiikrty. — Do  yon  happen  to 
know  the  number  of  the  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions? 

Archdeacon  Scott. — I can  only  answer  generally — 
less  than  one  half  of  the  Methodists — taking  them 
altogether.  If  those  were  all  one  body  there  would 
be  something  to  be  said  for  them,  but  when  they  all 
divided  into  very  little  bodies  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  they  have  separate  claims  to  any  appreciable 
share,  and  the  only  possibility  that  exists  for  them  to 
obtain  intermediate  instruction  is  that  they  should  go 
to  a school  set  up  upon  a wider  footing  than  their 
own,  In  all  that  the  standing  committee  ask,  they 
do  not  propose  to  put  any  difficulty  or  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  united  action  in  the  Fermanagh  district. 
If  separate  bodies  were  set  up  thei-e  those  bodies  would 
unite,  but  I think  that  they  would  unite  much  belter 
uud  on  a much  more  satisfactory  footing  if  there  wus 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  each  different  re- 
ligious body,  and  of  the  right  of  each  body  to  claim 
instruction  in  religious  views. 

10571.  Professor  Douqherty. — Are  you  aware 
raat  the  representatives  of  the  various  denominations 
!n  Enniskillen  told  us  that  they  have  agreed  to 
unite? 


Archdeacon  Scott. — Yes,  and  therefore  if  you  give 
them  their  separate  existence  they  will  unite,  and  I 
think  that  they  would  do  it  on  a better  footing,  having 
come  together  of  their  own  free  will,  than  as  being 
forced  together  by  a constitution,  imposed  on  them. 
On  the  other  hand  I think  it  is  very  likely  that  in 
Armagh  there  would  be  another  course  taken,  and  it 
would  l*  very  easily  taken,  on  the  footing  of  their 
being  an  original  and  separate  constitution  given  to 
them. 

10572.  Eev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  propose  to 
have  separate  Protestant  Boards  in  Armagh  from  the 
beginning  ? 

Archdeacon.  Scott. — In  each  case  I propose  that 
there  should  be  separate  Protestant  Boards  constituted 
with  full  power  to  unite,  which  I take  it  for  granted 
they  would  do  in  some  districts. 

10573.  Ilev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  to  which  of  the 
Protestant  Boards  in  Armagh  would  Dr.  Morgan’s 
school  belong  during  Dr.  Morgan's  tenure  of  office? 

Archdeacon  Scott. — During  Dr.  Morgan's  tenure, 
things  would  he  on,  their  present  footing. 

10574.  Eev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  you  would  start 
in  Armagh  with  an  united  Board  ? 

Archdeacon  Scott. — There  is  no  Board  in  Armagh. 
There  was  something  said,  if  yon  will  allow  me  to 
sav  so,  which  was  not  quite  fair  to  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  that  it  was  not  encouraging  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  they  should  be  asked  to  give  a sepa- 
rate recognition  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  the 
matter  of  higher  education,  seeing  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  liml  had  these  schools  for  so  many  years,  and 
had  made  so  little  use  of  them.  But,  I think,  it  is 
fairly  to  be  said  that,  seeing  that  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land have  had  these  schools,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  anil  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
have  hail  mainly  the  use  of  them,  this  prescriptive  claim 
ought  to  lie  considered  in  regard  to  the  proportion 
which  should  he  allowed  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  out 
of  the  endowment.  Possession  is  something,  and  the 
deprival  of  an  advantage  which  has  prevented  their 
making  the  same  provision  as  their  Homan  Catholic, 
Methodist,  anil  Presbyterian  neighbours,  should  bo 
fairly  met.  The  roasou  why  the  Church  of  Ireland 
lias  not  done  so  well  sis  they  might  have  done  has 
been,  I have  no  doubt,  that  they  were  leaning  on 
these  endowments,  and  possibly  they  may  be  the 
better  for  the  loss  of  them,  but  I say  that  they  should 
not  bo  dealt  with  too  severely  at  one  sweep. 

10575.  Dr.  Traill. — You  are  arguing  in  favour  of 
disendowment  and  disestablishment,  Archdeacon? 

Archdeacon  Scott. — I don’t  think  that  has  been, 
altogether  injurious,  but  the  Board  which  had  the 
management  of  these  schools  was  of  a kind  which  is, 
by  general  consent,  treated  as  not  a hopeful  one.. 
They  were  under  the  management  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  great  potentates,  some  ecclesiastical  and  some 
legal,  having  very  important  responsibilities  of  their 
own,  and  having  their  work  lying  in  differerit  places, 
who  did  not  find  it  easy  to  put  their  united  wisdom 
together  in  the  management  of  these  schools,  and  all 
who  have  looked  at  all  into  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Schools  know  that  at  one  time  one  set  of  Commis- 
sioners, at  another  time  another,  came  together  to  carry- 
on  their  business,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
could  nob  be  canned  on  satisfactorily.  More  than, 
that,  it  was  a body  constituted  on  a principle  formerly 
thought  -wise,  but  which  is  now  generally  admitted 
not  to  ho  wise,  the  principle  of  a dignified  Board,  ham- 
pered by  its  connexion  with  Parliament,  having  its. 
expenses  paid  oat  of  the  estimates,  and  the  result  was 
that,  when  again  and  again  they  asked  moans  to 
make  the  schools  more  efficient,  and  for  power  and 
means  to  make  changes,  tlmy  were  refused.  Now,  I 
have  no  doubt  this  Commission  will  give  to  what- 
ever body  they  Constitute,  united  or  divided,  power 
co  act  with  freedom  and  according  to  circumstances  ; 
and,  I must  say  that  the  skill  winch  has  framed  this 
scheme,  which  fills  me  with  admiration,  would  be  very 
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Aug.  3,  is5S.  easily  applied  to  provide  means  by  which  what  the 

Standing  Committee  aslcs  may  be  attained,  that  is 

freedom  for  tho  several  religious  denominations  to 
exerciso  their  powers  as  they  think  right  in  their 
high  duty  of  imparting  religious  instruction  arid 
training  in  morality  and  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion  according  to  their  own  convictions.  The 
Standing  Committee  have  also  suggested  some  small 
alterations  which  the  Commissioners  have  before 
them  in  print.  I would  say,  dually,  that  tho  Stand- 
ing Committee  also  agree  with  Mr.  Bewley’s  argu- 
ment as  regards  die  preference  of  an  immediate 
division  on  whatever  may  seem  to  be  fair  grounds  to 
a division  from  year  to  year. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —Wo  must  carefully  con- 
sider the  opinions  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  tho 
general  question.  Wo  understand  you  to  support  Mr. 
Bewley’s  contention  on  these  two  points,  but  you 
have  put  your  argument  in  a way  that  was  not  put 
to  ns  before ; andit  will  require  consideration,  whether 
separate  boards,  with  power  to  unite,  would  not  be 
preferablo  to  the  proposal  of  the  scheme — united  hoards 
with  power  to  divide. 

Dr.  Traill.- — The  great  awkwardness  is  that  local 
opinion  is  dead  against  the  opinion  of  tho  Standing 
Committee. 

1057G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  got 
evidence  tliat  if  some  local  people  were  to  look  after 
the  estates,  the  income  might  be  increased. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.e. — We  think  that  great  expense 
would  bo  involved  in  having  separate  estato  manage- 
ment. Tho  Incorporated  Society’s  Estates  are  scattered 
over  Ireland,  and  have  a rental  vastly  in  excess  of 
that  from  the  property  of  the  Royal  Schools,  and 
when  such  estates  con  be  managed  by  a single  agent, 
there  ought  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Royal  School 
Estates  should  not  be  managed  in  tho  same  way  by 
one  central  body  in  Dublin  or  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. 

10577.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  Incor- 
porated Society  lias  a direct  interest  in  raising  the  fall 
amount  of  the  income  from  tho  property.  Wo  could 
hardly  expect  the  same  zeal  from  the  Gomuiissionera 
of  Education  who  have  no  direct  interest,  and  then 
the  now  commissioners  will  chiefly  be  a governing 
body.  We  thought  the  Local  Boards  tho  best  to 
manage  the  various  estates,  and  the  minimum  grant 
was  so  arranged  in  the  scheme  as  to  give  them  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  seeing  that  the  largest 
amount  possible  was  got  from  their  property. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — We  see  local  bodies  mismanaging 
their  estates. 

10578.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  did  not  find 
any  case  in  which  they  failed  to  raise  as  much  money 
hs  could  be  got. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — But  the  expense  of  management 
would  be  greatly  inci-eosed  by  having  separate  agents. 

10579.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How?  Every 
agent  is  paid  5 per  cent.,  except  the  Raphoe  agent  who 
gets  10  per-  cent. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — But  separate  sets  of  books,  and 
separate  clerks,  and  separate  methods  of  management, 
must  involve  additional  expense.  Besides  this  would 
create  elements  of  discord. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — The  Commissioners 
have  separate  agents  now. 

10580.  Lord  J ustice  Naish. — Is  your  proposal  to 
leave  the  administration  of  the  estates,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  rents,  in  the  hands  of  some  central 
body? 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — Yes. 

Mr.  Boas. — I think  my  learned  friend  touched  tho 
real  point  when  he  mentioned  tliat  this  would  create 
elements  of  discord. 

10581.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  that  one-half  of 
the  board  would  be  anxious  to  remit  the  rents?  i 

Mr.  Rosa. — We  think  that  in  the  county.  Cavan 
that  would  be  a very  important  matter.  Wo  don’t 


sec  how  we  could  arrive  at  the  appointment  of  nn 

agent.  There  would  be  a perfect  row  about  it  We 

think  tho  central  body  might  appoint  an  agent  ]jvin» 
on  the  spot  who  would  be  watched  by  the  local  boar? 
and  would  not  give  them  the  power  of  appointing 
but  ho  will  be  kept  to  liis  work  once  yon  appoint  the 
local  booi-d,  and  make  them  practically  the  landlords 
Therearemuny  difficulties  attending  the  mnuagementof 
the  estates  by  tho  local  committees.  In  the  first  place  I 
doubt  whothor  you  would  get  geutlemen  to  act  upon 
a committee  who  had  to  rnanngo  an  estate,  because  it 
is  a most,  invidious  function  you  would  have— the  local 
estates  committee  subjected  to  visits  every  other 
morning  from  tho  tenants ; they  ore  not  the  people 
to  deal  with  them  at  all.  The  proper  tiling  is  to 
employ  an  experienced  agent,  mid  let  him  deal  with 
them. 

" 10582.  Dr.  Traill. — Tho  best  managed  estates  are 
those  which  have  the  agents  residing  locally. 

Mr.  Roue. — That  is  what  I say,  but  the  local  agent 
should  bo  under  the  control  of  the  Board  in  Dublin, 
and  not  of  the  local  body.  The  local  bodies  won’t 
agree  to  the  appointment  of  the  agent,  and  if  they 
did.  they  would  lie  hampered  by  local  influences  in  tho 
management  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — Let  me  point  out  that  ten  com- 
missioners appointed  to  the  central  body  in  Dublin 
are  members  of  local  boards. 

10583.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  commis- 
sioners think  it  would  be  better  that  they  should 
retain  tho  management. 

Mr.  Orr , Q.c. — They  do,  but  they  think  that  their 
poweis  ought  to  bo  more  defined.  By  some  of  the 
clauses  thoir  old  powers  are  continued,  and  by  sub- 
sequent clauses  many  of  those  powers  are  taken  away, 
■which  they  think  ought  to  bo  loft  to  them. 

10584.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — W e should  like 
to  hear  tho  views  of  tlio  local  bodies  in  reference  to 
this.  If  they  would  rather  shift  the  responsibility  to 
Dublin  it  would  bo  hardly  for  us  to  differ  with 
them. 

Archbishop  Rogue. — I believe  that  the  rents  would 
not  be  so  well  collected  by  :i  load  bool’d  for  the  reams 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Ross — tho  tenants  would  be  calling 
on  tlio  members  of  tho  local  estates  committee,  and 
making  appeals  to  them.  I think  that  an  agent 
under  the  control  of  the  central  body  would  be  more 
likely  to  collect  tlio  rents  than  any  local  authority. 
Of  course  tlio  agent  should  bo  living  in  tho  locality, 
but  he  would  bo  responsible,  not  to  the  local  committee, 
but  to  the  central  body. 

10585.  Dr.  Tiiaill. — We  thought  your  Grace  could 
do  a little  by  tho  power  of  tlio  church  to  induce  them 
to  pay  their  rents. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I submit  that  the  property  should 
bo  sold  nad  the  money  invested. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  so,  and  we  may  agree  with  you,  but  we  cannot 
force  a sole. 

10586.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  look  at 
the  evidence  you  will  see  that  matter  was  not  over- 
looked. We  asked  the  agents  whether  there  was  any 
prospect  of  a sale  being  had,  and  in  every  case  we 
were  told  there  was  not,  because,  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  the  estates  were  managed,  the  tenants  found 
themselves  better  off  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Drummond. — The  Cavan  property  is  in  thfe 
hands  of  tenants  who  would  buy  under  Lord  Ashbourne's 
Act. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — We  are  giving  most  ample 
powers  of  sale,  but  we  ourselves  cannot  be  the 
vendors. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I heliove  we  are  unani- 
mous in  the  opinion  that  although  a very  large  loss  of 
income  would  be  involved  in  a sale  it  would  be -in- 
finitely better  for  this,  or  for  any  other  educational 
body  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of 
land. 
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jlr.  Drummond. — There  would  not  be  a loss  in 
respect  of  the  Cavan  property.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  find  someone  to  purchase  on  the  net  income,  and 
there  would  be  a clear  profit  to  the  Cavan  property  if 
it  was  sold. 

10587.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Whether  is  it 
the  opinion  of  your  clients  that  carrying  out  the  sale 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  central  body  in 
Dublin  and  their  agents,  or  that  it  should  lie  in  the 
hands  of  the  estates  committee,  or  of  any  other  local 
body! 

Mr.  Drummond.  —My  clients  do  not  tliink  that  it 
would  make  very  much  difference  as  far  as  the  sale  is 
concerned,  but  they  ore  very  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
woidd  be  an  advantage  to  get  lid  of  all  this  machinery 
of  agents,  bailiffs,  and  so  on. 

10588.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  leave  the 
scheme  as  it  is  they  can  carry  out  the  sale  themselves, 
hut  if  you  shift  the  management  to  tho  central  board 
vou  will  bo  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  central 
board  as  to  whether  the  estates  will  be  sold  or  not 

Mr.  Drummond. — Is  it  the  intention  to  leave  the 
power  of  sale  only  in  case  of  the  consent  of  both 
boards? 

105S9.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  power  of  sale  under 
the  scheme  is  given  to  the  estates  committee,  which 
will  contain  representatives  of  both  boards,  but  you 
could  not  carry  out  a sale  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  body  in  Dublin.  But  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  would  prefer  that  the  estates  should  be 
managed  by  agents  appointed  and  removable,  or  by 
agents  appointed  and  removable  by  the  central  board 
in  Dublin  1 

Mr.  Drummond. — On  the  whole  it  would  be  better 
to  have  tire  management  of  the  property  under  the 
control  of  the  Dublin  body. 

10590.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  seems  to  be  the 
predominating  feeling  among  all  parties. 

Mr.  Robertson. — Nearly  all  parties  agree  os  to 
that. 

Mr.  Carton , Q.c. — My  clients  prefer  to  adopt  the 
scheme  and  to  leave  the  mangement  of  the  estates  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  boards. 

Archdeacon  ft  molten,  p.p.  (Enniskillen). — I fully 
concur  with  Mr.  Carton.  On  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
people  of  Fermanagh,  I say  that  tho  management  of 
the  estate  should  be  left  to  the  local  committee,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioners. 

10591.  Lord  Justice  FrrzG  ibbon. — The  Commis- 
sioners appear  to  despair  of  collecting  any  more  rent 
in  Donegal,  and  would  like  to  hand  over  the  pro- 
perty to  a local  body  to  see  what  they  could  make 
of  it. 

Mr.  Drummond. — The  reason  I would  he  willing 
that  the  body  in  Dublin  should  have  control  is  that 
iny  clients  wUl  sell  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
constitution  of  the  central  body.  There  are  three 
objections — one  from  Dr.  Donnelly,  one  from  the 
Primate,  and  one  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — I object  on  behalf  of  those  I 
represent. 

10592.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe'  you 
all  object  that  the  body  is  too  large  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — We  object  ulso  to  the  relative 
proportions. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — The  objections  of  Dr.  Logue  and 
Dr.  Donnelly  are  substantially  the  same.  They  do 
not  think  that  Catholic  interests  arc  sufficiently  pro- 
tected in  the  election  of  the  Commissioners.  There 
are  ten  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  there  is  a clause  that  “ regard 
shall  be  had  to  the  due  representation  of  the  several 
wligious  denominations  entitled  to  benefit  from  the 
endowments.”  That  is  a very  elastic  clause,  and  looks 
very  well  on  paper,  but  it  is  very  difficult  of  applica- 
tion. Following  out  the  analogy  which  the  Cormnis- 
sionevs  have  adopted  in  the  other  matters  of  division, 
this  scheme  should  provide  that  one  half  of  these  Com- 


missioners should  be  at  all  times  Roman  Catholics.  It 
seems  to  be  now  conceded  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
division  at  all  that  one  half  practically  represents  that 
division. 

Mr.  liewley,  q.c. — That  is  not  conceded  at  alL 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — It  was  conceded  more  than  once, 
that  taking  all  things  together  the  nearest  division 
would  he  into  halves. 

10593.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Don’t  mis- 
understand what  was  said  about  that— that  related 
only  to  the  parties  interested  in  these  particular 
Royal  School  endowments. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.C. — If  the  persons  entitled  to  share  in 
these  endowments  ore  half  and  half,  and  if  the  endow- 
ments are  to  be  divided  half  and  half,  what  is  more 
natural  than  that  the  central  body  should  be  also 
half  and  half  ? 

10594.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  would  yon 
select  them  ? 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I would  provide  that  at  all 
times  ten  of  these  Commissioners  should  be  Roman 
Catholics.  I may  anticipate  Dr.  Walsh  by  reading 
that  portion  of  his  objection  in  which  he  says  that 
words  to  the  following  effect  should  be  added  : “ The 
persons  chosen  in  each  case  being  persons  who,  in  the 
matter  of  education,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  tho  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  denomination  in  question.”  That 
might  he  open  to  objection  for  vagueness ; and  I 
would  propose  ns  a practical  way  of  getting  rid  of 
that  difficulty  that  the  nomination  should  not  be 
vested  in  tho  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  that,  as  in  the  cose 
of  sherifis,  certain  names  should  be  selected  from  the 
local  boards,  and  that  those  names  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  out  of  them  he  would 
be  empowered  to  make  his  selection.  In  that  way 
you  would  give  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  local 
boards  the  power  of  selecting  gentlemen  in  whom  each 
denomination  would  have  confidence,  and  you  would 
have  the  veto  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  a reasonable 
check  on  the  appointment  of  persons  whom  he  might 
not  consider  desirable.  And  there  should  be  a 
general  provision  that  at  all  times  one  half  at  least 
of  the  existing  body  of  Commissioners  should  be 
Catholics. 

10595.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Why  don’t  yon 
strike  out  “ at  least,"  and  make  it  half  and  half? 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — Dr.  Donnelly  tliinkB  ho  would  bo 
entitled  to  have  more  than  half  on  the  board. 

10590.  Professor  DonanFirtTY. — Then  wouldn’t  it 
be  as  well  to  say  so,  if  that  is  your  view  1 

Dr.  Traill. — Mou  had  better  go  for  half  and  half. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.a — I will  leave  it  to  the  Comm;ssion 
to  say  what  the  number  shall  be  over  and  above 
half. 

10597.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibion. — Do  I under- 
stand you  to  propose  that  the  local  boards  shall  in 
every  case  nominate  to  the  Lord  lieutenant,  and  if 
he  selects  their  nomination  there  shall  be  no  further 
election  by  the  local  boards  ? 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I would  not  ask  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  reduced  in  number.  I tliink 
there  should  be  still  twenty  Commissioners,  ten 
selected  by  the  local  boards  without  any  veto  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  ten  selected  by  the  local  boards 
with  the  veto  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

10598.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  the  Local 
Boards  have  the  first  tea — I can  see  no  object  in  their 
electing  ten  more  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — Simply  because  the  first  ten 
would  not  necessarily  be  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  because  they  were  selected  by  the  local 
boards ; whereas  the  local  board  would  have  the 
absolute  power  of  controlling  the  appointment;  of  the 
second  ton  themselves. 

10599.  Dr.  Traill. — That  would  ensure  the  local 
boards  Laving  the  power  ot  representing  themselves 
on  the -Commission  not  only  by  the  first  ten,  but 
also  the  second  ten  whom  they  had  elected  would 
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Aug.  3, 1888,  represent  the  educational  views  of  the  particular  body 
which  selected  them. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — The  objection  also  asks,  following 
out  the  analogy  of  the  power  to  elect  Commissioners 
by  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  Royal  University, 
The  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  and  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board — “that  the  Council  of 
Studies  of  Maynooth  College  should  have  a light  to 
elect  two  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  accordingly 
the  number  of  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  tlio 
Lord  Lieutenant  should  be  reduced  to  eight,  or  the 
number  of  Commissioners  should  be  increased  to 
thirty.'1  These  are  the  views  of  Dr.  Donnelly. 

10600.  Professor  Doughekty. — Would  you  have 
any  objection  to  give  the  Presbyterian  Colleges  a 
similar  representation,  as  they  have  a faculty  consti- 
tuted by  Royal  charter  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — If  the  Presbyterian  College  is 
fulfilling  as  iniportaut  functions  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ns  Maynooth  is  fulfilling  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  I don’t  see  why  that  body  should  not  get 
the  power  of  nominating  two  Commissioner. 

10601.  Dr.  Traill. — Don’t  yon  think  that  the 
representation  is  fully  provided  for  in  the  case  of  the 
Catholic  University,  which  has  the  power  to  nominate 
two  of  the  Commissioners  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — No,  because  they  represent  two 
different  classes  of  education.  The  Catholic  Univer- 
sity has  quite  a different  function  to  that  of  May- 
nooth. 

10002.  Dr.  Traill.  — Should  not  intermediate 
education  be  takeu  in  a secular  aspect  rather  than  in 
the  aspect  of  a religious  denomination.  Would  the 
entrance  examination  at  Maynooth  be  open  to  all 
denominations  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I flare  say  Maynooth  College 
woidd  he  very  glad  if  an  Episcopalian  came  there 
announcing  liia  intention  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  as  a profession. 

10G03.  Dr.  Traill. — But  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  bodies  named  here  already — that  they 
are  practically  open  to  all  denominations. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — There  is  one  other  matter  to 
which  I wish  to  refer.  The  scheme  provides  that  the 
existing  Commissioners  shall  ipso  facto,  if  they  fulfil 
‘certain  conditions,  continue  to  be  members.  Wo 
think  that  those  Commissioners  have  not  been  so 
successful  in  the  management  of  the  endowments  that 
they  should  have  a right  to  continue,  and  it  would  bo 
only  fair  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  have  tho 
power  of  continuing  them  on  if  he  thought  lit,  but 
we  object  to  continuing  their  existence  as  a matter  of 
right. 

10004.  Professor  Dougherty. — If  you  dismiss  all 
the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Carton,  would  not  that  bo 
the  same  tiling  as  dissolving  them. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.O. — Not  dissolving  them  to  any 
:greater  extent  than  this  scheme  does. 

10605.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  destroy  all 
continuity. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.C. — I don’t  think  so. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  we  remove  all  the 
■existing  Commissioners,  and  put  new  ones  in  their 
place  wo  may  risk  the  Parliamentary  grant  of  £800  a 
year. 

Mr.  Ccvrton,  q.c. — I would  like  the  judicial  Com- 
missioners to  decide  that  point,  but  as  a lawyer  it  woidd 
occur  to  me  that  continuity  would  be  dissolved  just 
as  much  by  introducing  a great  number  of  new 
members  os  by  substituting  an  entirely  new  set.  The 
corporation  would  remain  the  same  although  the  con- 
stituent elements  might  be  altered. 

10606.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  don’t  like 
to  run  the  risk  of  exposing  the  Treasury  grant  to  the 
argument  in  Parliament  that  the  Commissioners  are 
no  longer  the  same  body.  Besides,  I think  we  ought 
not  to  preserve  then-  identity  merely  in  form;  we 
ought  to  keep  it  really  the  same  body,  and  to  leave 
the  appointment  of  a substantial  part  of  it  with  the 


Lord  Lieutenant  if  we  expect  to  get  the  same  endow- 
ment.  It  is  a very  substantial  sum. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c.— I would  not  press  that  with  the 
same  anxiety  alter  your  lordship’s  explanation. 

10C07.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — However  only 
those  members  of  the  pre-existing  beard  are  continued 
who  have  attended  to  their  important  business. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — But  the  effect  might  be  to  wine 
out  everyone. 

10608.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Some  have  at- 
tended very  regularly. 

Mr.  Beielev,  q.c.— I am  glad  to  find  that  I am  in 
agreement  with  Mr.  Carton  that  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  some  definite  pro- 
portion ought  to  ho  arranged.  But  I do  not  approve 
of  Ilia  system  of  nomination.  I think  it  should  he 
left  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; hut  that  it  should  bo 
defined  in  the  scheme,  that  a certain  number  should 
he  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cluirch  of  Ireland,  non- 
Episcopalian,  or  other  persuasions,  so  that  there  should 
lie  no  danger  at  a future  time  of  the  religious  pre. 
ponderanoe  being  turned  one  way  or  another. 

10609.  Hcv.  Dr.  Mentor. — What  proportion  would 
you  propose  lor  each  denomination  1 

Mr.  JSmh'n,  Q.c. — That  would  depend  in  great 
measure  on  tho  proportion  in  which  the  Commission 
think  the  endowment  should  be  divided. 

10610.  ltcv.  Dr.  jMoli.ov. — You  would  be  content 
to  let  the  representation  follow  the  sumo  proportion 
us  the  endowment  I 

Mr.  Jlewley,  q.c. — I think  so. 

10611.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  only  edu- 
cational body  in  which  the  proportion  is  fixed  is,  I 
believe,  the  National  Board.  I think  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board  anil  in  tho  Royal  University 
it  is  not  fixed  ; but  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  does  it  of  his 
own  motion.  Tho  very  Commission  on  which  wo  are 
now  sitting  is  in  tho  same  position.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  our  Act  about  the  distribution  of  denomina- 
tions among  ourselves,  .that  is  a matter  that  the  ex- 
ecutive Government  decides. 

Mr.  lirnlay , q.c. — It  would  be  better  to  have  it 
fixed  as  is  done  in  tho  case  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  and  we  think  that  the  total 
number  of  Commissioners  is  too  large.  We  think  it 
should  lie  twenty-four  instead  of  twenty-eight,  and 
that  franchises  “(c),”  “(til,"  “(e),”  and  “(J),"  should 
he  dispensed  with.  We  would  confine  it  to  nine  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lonl  Lieutenant,  and  fifteen  Com- 
missioners elected  by  tlio  local  boards.  Our  proposi- 
tion is  that  there  should  be  three  local  boards  in  each 
district 

10612.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  fifteen 
would  he  five  Roman  Catholics,  five  Church,  of  Ireland, 
and  live  Presbyterians  1 

Mr.  IJinolcy,  q.c. — Yes. 

16613.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you 
propose  to  divide  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  nine! 

Mr.  JJcwley,  Q.o.—  They  must  be  determined  by  the 
proportion  at  which  you  fix  the  endowment. 

10G14.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  we  adopted  Mr. 
Carton’s  suggestion  and  made  a division  of  half  for 
Protestants  and  half  for  Catholics,  how  could  that  he 
done  1 

Mi\  Jieiolcy,  Q.C. — I have  no  objection  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  number  being  increased  to  get  over  the 
difficulty. 

Dr.  Traill. — Dr.  Molloy’s  difficulty  would  be  met 
by  dividing  your  nine  into  seven  and  two. 

10615.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  resnlt 
would  be  very  curious.  Of  the  twelve  Roman  Catholic 
repi-esentativos  soven  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Government,  while  of  the  Protestants  only  two  would 
lie  appointed  by  tho  Government,  and  ten  would  he 
elected  by  local  boards. 

Mr.  liewlty,  Q.C. — I think  that  would  make  veiy 
little  matter. 

10616.  Dr.  Traill I think  you  may  give  that 

up.' 
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Mr.  Beioletj,  Q.c. — As  far  as  university  representa- 
tives are  concerned  we  think  that  can  be  fairly  met 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  appointment. 

10617.  Dr.  Traill. — Don’t  you  think  that  educa- 
tion would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  educational  per- 
sons than  in  the  hands  of  political  persons '( 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.o. — I think  that  when  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  nominates  that  should  be  a sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  suitability  of  tho  person.  We 
'entirely  disapprove  of  Mr.  Carton’s  proposal — that, 
practically,  all  the  appointments  should  be  local 
appointments.  The  result  would  be  that  they  would 
be  all  local  persons,  and  would  not  include  any  person 
taking  a general  interest  in  education,  or  any  person 
of  thoroughly  independent  position. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yet  ou  your  own  pro- 
posal all  but  two  of  the  Protestant  Commissioners 
would  be  “ local  persons.” 

10638.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  not  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  Universities  remedy  that  difficulty? 
They  would  go  to  educational  persons  taking  a wide 
view  of  tho  whole  question. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.o. — Under  Mi-.  Carton’s  suggestion 
the  local  boards  might  return  two  nonentities,  and  one 
desirable  person  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  That  is 
highly  objectionable.  We  prefer  that  these  Com- 
missioners should  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  that,  if  possible,  the  proportion  for  each 
denomination  should  be  fixed  by  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Atkinson , Q.o. — I agree  with  Mr.  Bewley  as  to 
three  of  his  objections.  My  clients  consider  tins 
board  entirely  too  large.  Twenty  is  quite  large 
enough.  We  think  that  local  interest  and  general 
educational  interest  should  be  represented,  and  there- 
fore object  to  Mr.  Carton’s  proposal  that  all  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  locally  elected. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I propose  to  retain  the  Univer- 
sities' nominations. 

Mr.  Atkinson , Q.o. — It  might  have  been  desirable 
when  these  schools  were  more  or  leas  feeders  of  the 
Universities,  that  there  should  have  been  a connection 
established  by  having  two  members  from  each  Univer- 
sity, but  as  this  scheme  would  level  them  all  down  to 
mediocrity,  and  as  the  university  examination  is  too 
great  a test  of  scholarship),  we  say  that  this  is  entirely 
unnecessary.  In  addition  it  may  be  so  worked  as  to 
swamp  the  Protestant  representatives.  Wo  wish  for 
equality  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Pro- 
testants, and  that  the  Protestant  representation  should 
not  be  confined  to  ono  denomination.  I submit  that 
ten  Commissioners  should  bo  elected  by  the  local 
boards,  and  ten  should  be  appointed  hy  the  Lord 
Lieutenant — five  of  whom  should  be  Roman  Catholic, 
and  of  the  remaining  five,  that  two  should  be  Episco- 
palians, two  Presbyterians,  and  one  belonging  to  any 
of  the  other  denominations.  If  those  figures  do  not 
exactly  work  I should  increase  the  number  so  ns  to 
make  a just  and  adequate  representation  of  each  of  the 
subordinate  groups ; but  I object  altogether  to  the 
00,  00,  (e)i  (/),  and  hist  of  all  to  this  indefinable  clause : 
‘•That  whenever  any  University  shall  hereafter  be 
lawfully  established,  the  governing  body  may  elect  two 
Commissioners.”  That  might  be  worked  out  to  swamp 
uny  particular  interest — for  instance,  supposing  two 
Roman  Catholic  Universities  sprang  into  existence  ? 

10619.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
appreciable  possibility  that  two  Roman  Catholic 
Universities  would  be  established  by  law  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.A<£t7w<m,Q.O. — I think  that  anything  is  possible 

in  Ireland. 

10620.  Dr.  Tratll. — Do  you  provide  that  the 
representation  shall  be  half  and  half,  or  do  you  want 
to  make  it  aiiy  diffei-ont  proportion  1 

Hr.  Atkinson,  q.c.— -No.  If  that  provision  is  to 
override  the  whole  construction  of  the  board,  it  would 
emlmn-ass  theUniveisities  in  then-  election  very  much. 
J should  prefer  that  all  the  University  members  should 
lie  disqualified,  and  that  the  representation  of  the 


general  interests  of  education  should  be  provided  for  Aug.  s.  1888. 
by  the  members  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

10621.  Dr.  Traill. — Surely,  are  not  the  Univer- 
sities more  likely  to  provide  persons  skilled  in  general 
education  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Yes,  but  the  paramount  object 
should  bo  that  no  religious  interest  should  be  swamped. 

10622.  Dr.  Traill. — If  you  put  in  the  proviso  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  to  make  np  tho  balance,  why 
need  yon  apprehend  that,  when  the  balance  is  to  make 
it  half  and  half? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — We  have  not  much  confidence 
as  to  the  way  in  which  that  clause  might  be  read  from 
time  to  tirno. 

I0G23.  Dr.  Traill. — It  might  be  provided  that  one- 
half  should  be  always  Roman  Catholics  and  the  other 
half  Protestants. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — That  would  be  all  very  well  as 
far  us  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  concerned,  but  if  you 
extend  that  provision  to  the  Universities  they  might 
be  very  much  hampered  in  then-  election. 

10624.  Dr.  Traill. — The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  the 
power  of  naming  a larger  number  than  all  the  Uni- 
versities put  together. 

Mr.  Alldnson,  Q.c. — Supposing  ono  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant’s  representatives  dies,  and  that  he  is  a 
Protestant ; and  that  one  for  the  Royal  University 

dies,  and  he  is  also  a Protestant 

10625.  Dr.  Traill. — You  assume  that  both  die  at 
the  same  instant  and  that  both  are  filled  np  at  the 
same  instant. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c — Supposing  then  that  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Catholic  University  dies,  there  would 
be  then  vacancies  for  two  Protestants  and  oue  Roman 
Catholic — but  supposing  the  Universities  sent  np  two 
Roman  Catholics,  what  sue  yon  to  do  ? Which  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  you  to  disqualify  ? 

1002G.  Dr.  Traill  —You  must  leave  tho  Univer- 
sities to  take  care  of  that.  But  if  you  leave  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  tho  power  of  nominating  more  than 
the  whole  of  tho  Universities’  representatives  it  levels 
up  the  whole  thing,  and  what  you  are  arguing  is  a 
very  remote  contingency. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  o.  c. —Supposing  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
appointments  are  full. 

10627.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  not  that  bo  met  by 
making  the  provisions  extend  over  the  entire  scheme  i 
Mr.  Atkinson,  Q c.— Yes,  if  it  was  workable. 

10628.  Dr.  Traill.— It  is  perfectly  workable. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — Then  it  might  come  in  the 
Catholic  turn  to  fill  up  a Protestant  appointment  1 
10629.  Dr.  Traill.— How  could  they  clo  that— 
because  the  vacancy  would  be  for  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, and  they  would  have  the  appointment  1 
Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c— At  any  rate,  we  object  to  the 
twenty-eight  Commissioners  and  “ as  many  others  as 
may  be  added  from  time  to  time.” 

10630.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  ycu  think 
that  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Local  Boards 
could  be  relied  upon  to  attend  in  Dublin  to  the  routine 
business  of  the  Board  1 

Mr.  A tkinson,  Q.c.— I don’t  think  so.  I should  like 
Commissioners  with  something  more  than  parochial 
views.  __  ,,  . • , 

10631.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  provincial 
views  satisfy  you  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c — No,  we  should  like  to  have 
those  whose  motives  spring  alone  from  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education.  . 

10632.  Professor  Dotjghbrtt. — After  all  this  is  an 
Ulster  endowment,  and  don’t  you  think  that  the 
Ulster  people  could  manage  this  for  themselves  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c.— I think  you  secure  that  if  you 
strike  off  the  University  representatives,  by  giving 
them  tho  proportion  of  representation  I suggest.  My 
board  is  twenty  and  I should  allow  the  Ulster  repre- 
sentatives to  have  ten,  and  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  carry  any  question  vitally  affecting  then- 
interest  against  their  wish. 
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• Auj.  s,  1888.  10(133.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  local  rapvesen- 

tatives  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  regularly  in 
Dublin. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — But  for  the  general  routine 
management  the  Dublin  representatives  might  be 
fairly  trusted. 

10634.  Dr.  Traill. — The  educational  representa- 
tives sent  in  by  the  Universities  would  be  more  likely 
to  represent  the  educational  interests  of  the  whole 
country  than  men  sent  in  for  political  purposes  ! 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — If  thoy  are  appointed  for 
political  purposes,  I would  not  have  them  sent  in  at 
all. 

10G35.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  you  had  better  strike 
out  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  nominations,  and  not  have 
them  sent  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — The  views  of  the  Commissioners 
whom  I represent  is  that  the  proposed  number  is  too 
large.  The  existing  Commissioners  consist  of  eleven. 

10636.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  would 
be  far  more  than  eloven,  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  hod 
appointed  the  full  number. 

Mr,  Orr,  q.c. — If  this  committee  of  twenty-eight  all 
attend  pretty  regularly,  the  board  will  be  too  large  to 
be  manageable.  You  will  never  get  two  meetings 
successively  attended  by  the  same  members,  and  there 
would  be  no  continuity  of  action.  We  suggest  that 
a very  small  number  would  work  much  more  satis- 
factorily, and  that  eight  should  he  the  number  of  the 
new  board. 

10637.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  not  often  had  only 
two  members  present,  and  from  time  to  time  been 
obliged  to  send  out  to  find  a third  person  to  sign  the 
cheques! 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.o. — We  think  that  with  a smaller 
number  you  are  likely  to  have  better  meetings.  The 
Commissioners  suggest  that  eight  should  be  the  num- 
ber, and  that  there  should  be  an  abolition  of  the  ex- 
officio  members.  That  is  conceded  on  all  hands.  We 
suggest  that  those  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  with  due  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  the  religious  denominations  likely  to  attend  the 
schools. 

10638.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  could  the 
local  boards  express  their  views  unless  they  had 
representatives  on  tlie  central  authority! 

Mr,  Orr , Q.O.— We  are  opposed  to  local  boards 
altogether. 

1003!).  Bov.  Dr.  Mollot. — But  supposing  that 
local  boards  should  exist,  would  it  be  objected  to  by 
yom'  Commissioners  if  we  gave  ten  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  ten  to  bo  appointed 
by  the  local  boards,  who  could  go  up  to  Dublin 
when  business  affecting  their  locality  was  before  the 
central  board. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.O. — I have  no  instructions  upon  that,  hat 
I suppose  it  would  not  be  objectionable.  But  we 
think  that  one  of  the  great  objections  of  the  Bcheme 
is  that  the  local  boards  are  to  have  complete  control 
of  education  under  the  scheme. 

10640.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — From  what  has  taken 
place  you  may  see  that  there  is  a strong  feeling  among 
all  parties  in  favour  of  local  boards. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Y es,  I gathered  that,  and  from  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Commission ; but  at  the  same 
time  my  board  objects  to  local  boards. 

10641.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  proposi- 
tion simply  amounts  to  the  abolition  of  the  “ fancy 
franchises.”  But  there  are  other  endowments  that 
these  Commissioners  will  have  to  administer  besides 
the  Ulster  ones — in  any  case  there  are  the  Banagher 
and  Oarysfort  Royal  School  endowments.  Besides  you 
will  see  that  at  a very  early  stage  we  represented  to 
the  Chief  Secretary,  and  also  reported  to  Parliament, 
that  the  utmost  we  could  do  with  these  endowments 
was  to  establish  a system  in  five  or  six  counties 
which  would  accentuate  the  fact  that  no  similar 
provision  was  to  bo  found  elsewhere,  and  if  this  led 
to  the  extension  of  the  system  to  the  whole  thirty- 


two  counties,  I don’t  think  it  would  do  to  liave  it 
administered  by  a body  of  Commissioners  elected  W 
these  five  counties.  * 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.C. — Wo  object  to  local  boards  altogether 
and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two  things.  ’ 
10642.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — But  if  the  local 
boards  stay  ns  proposed,  you  support  the  view  that 
there  should  not  be  more  than  ten  Commissioners  and 
that  all  these  should  be  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ! 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — Yes. 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — On  behalf  of  Dr.  Logne,  1 support 
his  objection  that  the  council  of  studies  of  Maynooth 
College  should  have  the  right  of  electing  two  com- 
missioners.  Considering  that  a great  many  of  tli^p 
students  who  eventually  come  under  the  control  of 
the  council  of  studies  of  Maynooth  College  necessarily 
pnss  through  intermediate  schools,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  that  body  should  have  some  representation  on  the 


10643.  Dr.  Traill. — You  support  the  university 
representation  generally,  and  then  you  think  that 
Maynooth  College  ought  to  be  added  to  the  number  of 
institutions  represented  1 

Mi-.  Roche , q.c.— Yes. 

10644.  Dr.  Traill. — And  Mr.  Carton  also  supports 

that  view ! 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.o. — Yes. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I support  that  view  also. 

Mr.  Robertson. — The  Methodist  body  contend  that 
the  scheme  should  not  be  confined  to  commissioners 
belonging  to  the  largest  denominations;  they  think 
they  are  entitled,  and  they  certainly  desire  to  have 
direct  representation  on  this  central  board  secured  to 
them.  They  have  no  faith  in  the  scheme  as  at  present 
framed,  because  thoy  have  never  found  any  favourable 
reception  in  Dublin  Castle.  But  to  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Carton,  I certainly  would  most  strongly  object 
that  the  local  boards  upon  which  my  clients  scarcely 
appear  should  be  made  the  nominators  of  all  the  com- 
missioners, and  that  a mere  power  of  selection  from 
among  those  nominated  should  be  given  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  result  would  be  that  the  majority  of 
those  boards  would  nominate  their  own  representatives, 
aud  the  other  denominations  would  in  no  caso  have 
any  representation  at  all.  Wo  conceive  that  we  have 
Bliown  ourselves  to  take  such  on  interest  iu  education, 
that  we  are  entitled  to  have  some  direct  representation 
on  the  central  body,  and  wo  object  to  leave  the  nomina- 
tion of  tlio  central  body  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  these  local  boards. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Tho  committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
take  a different  view  to  miy  that  has  been  put  forward. 
They  think  that  the  functions  given  to  the  central 
body  of  commissioners  should  bo  executive  and  minis- 
tci-ial  almost  altogether,  and  not  at  all  deliberative, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  body  should  be  a small  one. 
All  experience  shows  that  where  a body  is  not  delibera- 
tive, but  merely  executive,  a small  body  is. much  more 
efficientthan  a large  body.  The  body  of  existing  commis- 
sioners is  very  large,  and  it  has  not  worked  well  where 
you  have  a large  body  doing  business  of  this  sort— 
what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business; 
where  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  looking  after  it  no 
one  is  responsible,  and  considering  that  the  functions 
of  the  central  commissioners  will  consist  chiefly  in 
managing  the  financial  business  of  the  endowments, 
we  think  that  a body  of  five  at  the  very  most  should 
be  appointed. 

10645.  Dr.  Traill. — How  would  you  distribute 
your  five!  f 

Mr,  Shaw. — If  you  -would  take  the  composition 
the  Commission  now  sitting,  very  much  the  same  lines 
that  would  satisfy 'everybody,  , 

10646,  Dr.  Trail: You  think  we  are  a gooa 


working  body! 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I may  say 
are  some  members  of  this  Commission  who 
accept  a permanent  appointment. 


that  there 
would  not 
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Mr.  Shaw.— I don’t  suppose  tliafc  the  Commission 
coold  be  perpetuated,  but  a Commission  appointed  on 
the  same  lines  would  give  every  satisfaction.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  representing  the  universities  on  a 
lxxly  which  will  have  no  educational  functions  what- 
ever. There  is  nothing  in  this  scheme  which  gives 
them  control  over  the  education. 

10647.  Dr.  Traill. — I beg  your  pai*don.  There 
is  a very  serions  control  given  in  the  schedules ; the 
Commissioners  may  recognise  examinations,  and  will 
have  very  strong  powers. 

Mr.  Shaw. — You  may  select  the  examinations  which 
will  be  taking  as  qualifying  tests,  and  it  does  not  re- 
quire representatives  of  the  universities  to  deal  with 
the  estates.  I take  it  that  representatives  of  universi- 
ties would  be  the  very  last  who  should  be  put  on  a 
commission  to  deal  with  finance  and  business  matters. 
They  would  be  elected  not  on  the  ground  of  financial 
capacity,  but  rather  of  educational  capacity. 

10648.  Dr.  Traill. — Don’t  you  think  that  there 
should  beasmuch  communication  aspossible  between  the 
universities  and  the  schools  ? The  entrance  examina- 
tion of  the  university  to  which  I belong  is  not  in  my 
opinion  at  all  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  In- 
termediate Education  Board,  and  if  the  universities 
and  schools  and  Intermediate  Education  Board  were 
working  in  harmony  under  some  such  board  as  this, 
the  probability  is  that  there  would  be  some  strong  re- 
action to  make  them  work  more  in  harmony  than 
they  do. 

Mr.  Shaw. — My  contention  is  that  if  they  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  directions  as  to  the  collection  of 
rente,  or  to  investigate  then'  agent’s  accounts  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  universities  will  take  very  little 
interest  as  a general  rule  in  matters  of  that  sort. 

10649.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  you  over- 
look a very  important  part  of  their  work.  The  true 
function  of  this  central  body  is  to  act  in  all  cases  of 
emergency  and  dispute  between  local  boards,  and  to 
adjudicate  on  the  claims  of  tho  schools  to  share  the 
endowments.  There  aro  many  matters  which  the  local 
l«ards  might  fight  about,  and  which  would  have  to  be 
determined  by  some  central  body  or  authority. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Surely  all  that  is  laid  down  in  the 
scheme  itself  1 

10650.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  conditions 
are  laid  down,  but  to  enforce  them,  and  to  see  whether 
any  particular  school  or  local  hoard  complies  with 
them  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Shaw, — The  local  boards  have  the  selection 
from  among  the  schools  in  their  own  districts  which 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  those  for  which  they 
viil  claim  results.  I don’t  see  how  the  central  com- 
mission could  interfere  with  that. 

10651.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you 
propose  that  the  Commissioners  should  bo  constituted  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — I propose  that  there  should  bo  a Com- 
mission of  five  at  the  utmost,  and  that  they  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  certain  definite 
denominational  proportions.  I would  give  two  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  two  to  the  Protestant  Episcopalian 
Church,  and  one  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

10652.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Even  if  this 
division  satisfied  anybody,  which  it  probably  would 
pot,  it  would  bo  simply  creating  a second  board 
identical  with  the  existing  Intermediate  Education 
Board,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to  preserve  the  con- 
hnmty  of  the  present  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Shaw. — That  board  would  have  to  do  simply 
with  the  financial  management  of  these  endowments, 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  of  opinion  that  this  being  an  Ulster  endowment, 
ne  Commission  should  be  composed  of  five  Ulster  men, 
p that  their  place  of  meeting  should  he  Armagh, 
^■mskillen,  Dungannon,  or  some  other  place  in 

Dr.  Molloy.— Your  proposal  amounts 
practically,  to  a scheme  for  constituting  a new  educa- 
onal  body  for  Ulster,  consisting  of  five  persons  in  the 


proportions  you  have  named,  and  transferring  from  tho 
Commissioners  of  Education  to  that  body  the  estates 
and  property  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Ulster. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes. 

10604.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Leaving  tho  Com- 
missioners of  Education  in  Dublin  untouched,  but 
divested  of  the  greater  part  of  their  property  and  of 
their  functions. 

Mr.  Shaw, — The  scheme  for  the  preservation  of  the 
vested  interest  of  the  present  Commissioners  might 
bo  kept  up. 

10655.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — .'We  should  Lave  trans- 
ferred these  intrests  to  the  Ulster  Board.  There  would 
be  nothing  left  for  tho  old  body  to  govern  but  Banaglier 
and  Carysfort. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — This  new  body  would  not  have 
the  Government  grant. 

10656.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  the  old 
body  might  have  a Government  grant  of  £800  a year 
to  manage  a property  worth  £500. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I am  only  proposing  to  substitute  a 
body  of  Commissioners  for  that  proposed  in  tho 
scheme,  and  if  the  Commission  put  my  proposition 
into  the  scheme  tho  grant  would  surely  then  have  been 
equally  justifiable. 

10657.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I may  say  for 
Lord  J ustice  Naisb  and  myself,  that  we  should  not 
feel  ourselves  justified  in  proposing  to  Parliament — 
for  that  is  wlmt  it  comes  to — a continuanco  of  the 
existing  oharge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  on  ex- 
clusively Ulster  Board.  It  is  defensible  only  as 
granted  to  a central  body  to  govern  endowed  schools 
all  over  Ireland.  If  you  have  a merely  provincial 
body  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  pay  for  it 
yourselves. 

Mr.  Shaw. — That,  of  course,  is  another  matter 
altogether.  I am  not  contending  for  anything  other 
than  that  there  should  be  a board  such  as  I propose, 
and  that  that  board  should  bo  substituted  for  the  hoard 
proposed  by  the  scheme, 

10658.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  Ulster 
should  swallow  up  Ireland. 

Mi-.  Shaw. — Tho  Ulster  endowment  is  the  real 
endowment  that  the  new  Commission,  however  con- 
stituted, would  have  to  deal  with,  and  our  proposal, 
wo  think,  is  more  practical  than  the  proposal  to  con- 
stitute) a board  of  twenty-eight  persons,  none  of  whom 
would  be  likely  to  take  tho  slightest  interest  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  Ross. — We  support  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Atkinson  that  there  should  be  a board  of  only  twenty, 
that  of  the  nominees  of  the  Lord-  Lieutenant  five 
should  be  Catholic  and  five  Protestant,  but  we  leave 
the  selection  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  We  say  that 
the  University  representatives  should  not  be  left 
doubtful.  We  particularly  object  to  the  lust  words 
of  the  clause  because  its  effect  is  left  in  the  dark. 
Your  decision  should  be  final,  and  everybody  should 
see  what  is  before  them.  It  is  clear  in  that  case  that 
there  are  materials  for  upsetting  tho  whole  equili- 
brium of  the  board.  We  ask  that  the  quorum  should 
be  increased  to  seven  to  make  an  efficient  board. 
We  ask  you  to  reduce  the  board,  but  to  increase  the 
quorum ; if  you  leave  so  small  a quorum  as  five  you 
will  have  no  continuity. 

10659.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  considered 
this  matter  carefully.  If  you  reduce  the  number  to 
twenty,  of  whom  ten  are  country  members,  you  will 
find  it  impossible  to  procure  the  attendance  of  3even 
of  the  ten  Dublin  members  for  the  routine  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Hoss. — But  I hope  that  the  experience  of  the 
last  board  is  not  to  be  taken. 

10660.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  liave 
efficient  ns  well  ns  inefficient  boards  before  our  minds, 
and  no  board  can  show  a regular  attendance  of  seven 
out  of  ten. 

Mr.  Ross. — It  won’t  liave  much  business  to  do. 

10661.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  there 
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■will  l»e  all  the  greater  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
come  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jiimtt. — Out  of  twenty  they  should  he  able  to 
get  a quorum  of  seven.  With  a quorum  of  five  they 
will  be  reversing  the  action  of  one  another,  a different 
live  null  attend  one  clay  from  those  attending 
another. 

Mr.  Beiohy,  Q.o. — We  think  that  seven  out  twenty- 
four  would  be  a satisfactory  quorum. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — In  my  opinion  seven  would  be 
an  impracticable)  quorum.  They  never  would  attend. 

Archbishop  7F«/s/'. — Speaking  for  the  ltoman 
Catholic  Bishops — who  have  sent  in  a series  of  objec- 
tions— on  the  point  of  the  nomination  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  ten  of  these  Commissioners,  I may  say 
that  our  experience  is  that  such  nominations  are  in 
many  instances  unsatisfactory  as  regards  Catholic 
interests.  Your  scheme  declares  that  in  making  these 
nominations  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  provide  for  the 
due  representation  on  the  Board,  of  the  various 
religious  denominations  entitled  to  share  in  the  en- 
dowments. Now  persons  tue  sometimes  nominated  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  the  Catholic  members  of  a 
board,  who  are  publicly  known  to  be  advocates  of  a 
system  of  education  which  is  condemned  by  the 
Catholic  Church . W e cannot  consider  that  satisfactory. 
I speak  now  of  the  nomination  of  persons  publicly 
known  to  bo  advocates,  and  even  officials  of  an 
educational  system  condemned  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  our  Church — the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.  Wc  do  not  and  we  cannot  consider 
any  bucIi  system  satisfactory,  and  manifestly  we  cannot 
recognise  any  such  person  as  a suitable  representative 
of  Catholic  interests  in  education. 

106G2.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — How  can  that 
difficulty  l»o  met  1 

Archbishop  Walsh. — T have  suggested  the  addition 
of  certain  words,  which,  however,  I am  afraid  will 
not  meet  the  difficulty  very  fully — and  it  may  be  hard 
to  meet  the  difficulty  very  fully  unless  the  Commission 
would  adopt  some  suggestion  such  as  Mr.  Carton  has 
made, — but  I should  propose  that  that  should  be  done 
in  a slightly  different  form.  I have  suggested  the 
iusortion  of  a proviso  that  the  persons  to  lie  nominated 
as  representatives  of  any  religious  body  should  bo 
persons  enjoying  the  confidence  of  that  body  in  matters 
of  education.  But  no  provision  can  be  adequate 
which  leaves  tlio  selection  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  The  scheme  as  it  stands  con- 
templates the  selection  of  twenty  Commissioners  in 
the  first  instance — ten  appointed  by  tlio  Lord 
Lieutenant — and  ten  elected  by  the  local  boards  of 
education.  There  are  ten  local  boards.  I would 
suggest  that  each  local  board  should  be  authorized  to 
send  up  three  names  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  nominate  two  represen- 
tatives from  the  threo  persons  so  sent  up.  I keep 
the  number  as  it  is.  And  with  a view  to  getting 
over  a difficulty  which  seems  to  press  on  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  Protestant  representatives,  I think 
that  each  board  when  sending  up  these  names  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  should  have  a cumulative  vote,  so 
that  the  minority  upon  it,  if  of  any  importance,  would 
be  able  to  secure  the  presence  of  one  at  least  amongst 
the  three  names  to  be  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  likelihood  is  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
in  a sufficient  number  of  cases  take  the  minority  repre- 
sentative and  one  majority  representative,  and  in 
that  way  justice  would  be  done  all  round.  This  would 
secure  a fair  representation  as  between  the  Episcopalian 
and  other  Protestants  on  tlio  Protestant  boards,  and 
as  fax  as  the  Catholic  boards  arc  concerned  the 
difficulty  I feel  would  lie  fully  met,  because  there  would 
bo  an  absolute  guarantee  that  tho  Catholics  whose 
names  would  be  sent  up  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
« eallr  be  suitable  Representatives  of  Catholic  interests. 

10GG3.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  would  not 
propose  that  they  should  necessarily  be  local  persons  ? 

Archbishop  Walsh. — No,  T would  leave  that  to  the 


hoards.  I should  be  in  favour  of  having  on  the  board 
representatives  of  tlio  Universities  • and  I think  I can 
say  for  tho  Catholic  Bishops,  that  if  some  plan  like 
that  which  I have  suggested  be  adopted  in  order  to 
secure  adequate  and  efficient  Catholic  representation 
the  proposal  ol  a direct  representation  of  Mnynooth 
College  on  the  board  would  be  withdrawn. 

10GG4.  Lord  Justieo  FitzGiubon. — As  I under- 
stand,  tho  body  flint  would  send  forward  tlio  names  to 
tlio  Lord  Lieutenant — in  Raphod  for  instance— would 
bo  the  local  board  of  the  Rnphoo  district  1 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Yes. 

10G65.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — Is  not  that  a 
very  restricted  body  to  nominate  representatives  for 
selection  to  a body  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I think  the  interests  of  the 
whole  of  Ireland  are  very  fairly  provided  for  by 
provision  of  representatives  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  tho  Royal  University,  the  Catholic  University 
and  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

10G6G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  it  is  pro- 
posed that  those  are  to  go  out. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Well,  nil  I can  say  is  that  I 
think  it  would  be  a fatal  mistake  to  strike  those  out, 
because  those  ore  the  only  safeguards  you  have  for 
the  goueral  educational  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

10G67.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  glad  to 
hear  that  expression  of  opinion  from  your  Grace.  I 
thought  you  went  with  some  of  those  who  have 
objected  to  those  University  representatives.  Sup- 
posing, in  case  the  local  boards  are  confined  to  direct 
representation,  and  the  principle  of  nomination  were 
adopted  as  to  the  other  Commissioners,  is  there  any 
central  authority  that  could  sond  in  names  from  whom 
tlio  selection  might  be  made? 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I soo  great  difficulty  ns  far  as 
tlio  Catholic  nominations  are  concerned.  I don’t  think 
that  the  bishops  would  propose  that  tho  names  should 
be  sent  forward  by  them  as  a body.  We  must  pro- 
vide for  tlic  representation  of  the  laity  as  well  as  of  the 
clergy.  I take  it  that  these  local  boards  are  the 
only  nominating  bodies  from  tho  Catholic  point  of 
viow.  Therefore,  1 make  that  suggestion,  and  I 
merely  throw  out  that  suggestion,  generally,  for  the 
consideration  of  tho  Commissioners.  There  may  be 
mistakes,  lmt  we  think  it  is  better  that  the  scheme 
should  work  according  to  tlio  lines  I have  suggested. 
The  interests  of  Ulster  iu'e  the  principal  interests  to 
lie  looked  after.  Ulster  men  should  have  the  cliief 
control  in  tlio  management  of  them. 

10GG8.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  we  should 
not  abandon  all  hopes  of  constituting  a body  capable 
of  representing  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — The  representatives  from  the 
universities  and  the  intermediate  education  board  will 
secure  a sufficient  safeguard  in  the  goueral  interests 
of  education. 

10669.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Two  large- 
questions  remain — the  school  buildings  and  the 
vested  interests.  We  will  take  the  school  build- 
ings next  and  then  consider  the  vested  interests.  As 
to  these  interests,  up  to  the  publication  of  this 
scheme  we  had  no  definite  claims  that  we  .could  treat 
as  the  basis  of  consideration,  and  we  think  we  ought 
to  hear  to-morrow  from  counsel  and  the  gentlemen 
interested,  the  general  principles  which  will  probably 
be  the  same  for  nil,  aucl  therefore  one  disoussion  will 
dispose  of  all  those  cases.  We  cannot  now  go  into 
details  about  length  of  service  in  each  individual  ease- 
If  we  settle  the  general  basis  it  will  be  the  most  that 
we  can  hope  to  accomplish  at  this  sitting. 

Mr.  11.  T.  Dix,  Solicitor. — The  case  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
the  assistant  master  of  Armagh,  stands  in  a peculiar 
position. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  cases  of  all  the 
assistant  masters  are  in  principle  different  from  d>cse 
of  the  freeholders,  but  if  any  special  principle  affee  s 
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any  case  we  will  of  course  hear  it.  ‘With  regard  to 
the  freeholders  each  case  will  bo  considered  on  its  own 
merits—  for  instance  the  circumstances  of  t he  residcnco 
of  Mr.  Moore,  at  Cavan,  are  different  from  those  of 
Dr.  Steele’s  residence,  in  Portora.  We  think  each 
gentleman  should  be  prepared  to  state,  first,  whether 
lie  desires  to  retire  or  to  continue  in  office  ? In  other 
words,  does  he  claim  that  liis  vested  interest  should 
be  saved,  or  that  he  should  be  compensated  1 It  is 
for  ns  to  decide  what  we  shall  do,  but  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  what  he  is  claiming.  If  he  wishes  to  go, 
he  must  tell  11s  the  existing  value  of  what  lie  has,  and 
whether  he  desires  to  lie  compensated  by  a life  annuity 
or  by  a capital  sum,  how  lie  proposes  to  calculate  his 
compaisation,  whether  on  full  pay  or  half  pay,  and  if 
by  a capital  sum — how  he  calculated  it  ? If  these 
details  are  given  to  us  in  writing,  we  could  without 
any  injustice  discuss  them  subsequently,  either  l>yr 
correspondence,  or  personally,  but  they  are  not  of 
general  interest,  and  we  ought  not  to  expose  the 
chum  ants  to  the  necessity  of  going  into  these  particu- 
lars in  public  court.  The  question  as  to  the  fund  out 
of  which  these  compensations  are  to  be  provided — 
whether  out  of  the  individual  endowments  or  out 
of  the  money  funds,  is  one  which  may  be  discussed  here. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — Am  I to  understand  that  the  re- 
turns handed  in  are  not  sufficient  1 

10670.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  returns 
furnished  are  all  in  the  saute  form — all  claim  to  pre- 
serve the  existing  interest,  but  do  not  state  what  it  is 
. — we  want  to  know  whether  each  head  master  pro- 
poses to  remain  on,  or  under  what  conditions  he  is 
willing  to  retire — if  we  were  obliged  to  admit  those 
chums  that  have  been  sent  in,  we  should  simply  say 
in  each  case  that  the  scheme  shall  not  come  into  oiicm- 
tion  until  the  life  iute.rest  drops,  becauso  [otherwise 
the  compensation  would  swallow  rip  the  whole  endow- 
ment. 

Mi-.  Walker,  Q.c. — The  scheme  presents  two  alterna- 
tives. One  is  a leap  in  the  dark. 

10671.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — We  do  not  ask 
you  to  elect,  but  each  to  state  his  claim. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — We  should  like  to  know  what 
they  will  get. 

10672.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Remember  we 
have  proposed  that  each  of  these  gentlemen  shall  retire 
on  a life  annuity  equal  to  his  full  salary.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  bo  said  in  point  of  law,  ms  to  what  liis 
rights  are.  If  a man  is  appointed  to  be  a schoolmaster, 
and  the  school  disappeai-s  under  his  management,  does 
his  office  continue  as  a matter  of  right?  And  we 
should  like  to  know  especially  whether  he  founds  a 
claim  on  the  occupation  of  the  school-house  in  a case 
like  Portora,  from  which  the  furniture  Lis  been 
removed,  and  where  the  master  has  not  resided  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Bmley,  q.c. — If  any  of  these  parties  says  ,CI 
elect  that  my  right  should  be  preserved  ” ; it  is  quite 
m the  power  of  the  Commission  to  say  “ we  will  com- 
pensate you.”  So  that  in  either  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  question  of  compensation. 

10673.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbox. — It  may  be,  but- 
do  not  understand  me  as  suggesting  that  wo  can  give 
you  the  option  of  taking  either  course.  If  one  of  those 
gentlemen  says,  “ I elect  to  stay,”  we  must  refer 
him  to  the  evidence  of  his-  having  demanded  a retir- 
ing pension,  and  if  he  now  claims  a retiring  pension 
he  must  tell  us  how  much  he  claims,  aud  upon  what 
title  and  calculations  lie  bases  his  claim. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — -Will  you  hear  us  on  this 
question  1 Some  might  liko  to  proserve  their  interests 
as  teachers,  and  some  might  not 
Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbox. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I should  like  to  enter  somewhat 
more  into  detail,  into  the  question  of  the  value  of  these 
niatrioulation  examinations,  and  one  very  important 
flatter,  the  inclusion  of  Maynooth  College. 

10674.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — What  we  want 
10  get  is  a fair  comparative  test  of  the  educational 


work  actually  done  by  the  severe  1 schools  every  year.  Aug. 
As  one  alternative  it  has  been  suggested  to  take  the 
intermediate  school  examinations  only,  hut  though  the 
compound  arithmetic  would  be  more  simple  you  would 
then  have  the  division  of  the  endowments  arrived  as 
on  the  result  of  one  single  test,  aud  we  doubt  that 
that  is  sufficient. 

Mi-.  Carton,  Q.c. — I understand  that  you  would 
extend  the  area,  and  include  the  matriculation  exami- 
nations. 

10075.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — We  would  not 
exclude  the  matriculation  examination  of  Maynooth 
if  we  included  the  matriculation  examinations  of 
Triuity  College,  and  the  Royal  University,  and  the 
Woolwich,  Sundbiust,  and  Indian  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminations. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — You  have  nlready  included  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  Royal  University, 
and  the  matriculation  examination  of  Maynooth  is 
higher  than  that.  For  example,  Greek  in  the  Royal 
University  is  optional,  and  in  Maynooth  it  is  com- 
pulsory. 

10676.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Rut  I must 
again  impress  on  you  that  our  object  is  not  to  compare 
examinations  as  tests  of  scholarship,  but  to  estimate 
the  relative  amount  of  genuine  intermediate  educa- 
tional work  done  by  different  schools. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  require  to-morrow  additional 
information  as  to  the  claims  of  the  assistant 
masters? 

10677.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — We  know  what 
their  emoluments  are,  but  we  shall  have  to  consider 
their  case  on  general  principles. 

Mr.  Dune. — I don’t  know  whether  you  w'ould  con- 
sider the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  as  regards 
saving  the  existing  assistant  masters'  interests. 

10678.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — What  is  there 
to  save  ? 

Mi-.  Dane. — Some  of  them  are  appointed  under  the 
Act  53rd  George  III.,  which  provides  that  they 
could  not  be  dismissed  by  the  head  master  without 
being  brought  np  before  the  Education  Com- 
missioners. 

10679.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — We  will  hear 
yon  os  to  the  general  principles  upon  which,  their 
compensation  is  to  be  settled,  butit  would  be 
singular  if  we  were  to  save  the  position  of  the 
assistant  master  and  to  abolish  the  office  of  the  head 
master. 

Mi-.  Dane. — Still  that  would  be  an  element  of  con- 
sideration in  deciding  the  umount  of  compensation. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — I appear  for  Dr.  Moore  Morgan 
and  Dr.  Ringwood,  and  I should  be  glad  to  know  if 
there  is  to  be  an  argument  against  my  olients  both  on. 
principle  and  on  their  figures  ? 

Mi-.  Carton,  Q.a — It  would  appear  to  me  that  there 
can  be  no  controversy  as  to  Dr.  Moore  Morgan’s 
figures,  but  there  will  be  vaiious  questions  as  to 
whether  some  of  the  heads  under  which  he  claims 
will  he  proper. 

10680.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.  — We  can  not 
now  go  into  any  controversy,  for  example,  as  to  the 
amount  of  Dr.  Moore  Morgan’s  fees  from  pupils ; but 
there  may  be  a serious  controversy  as  to  how  those 
fees  should  be  calculated  in  my  assessment  of  his 
retiring  allowance. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — If  the  figures  are  taken  as. 
correct  that  will  answer  my  purpose. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  actual  figures  must 
be  verified  hereafter,  and  we  would  not  think  of  now 
examining  or  cross-examining  these  gentlemen  as  to 
the  details  of  their  emoluments. 

Mi-.  Walker,  Q.c. — Then  we  have  sent  in  enough 
figures,  I suppose. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  have  sent  in  a 
number  of  figures,  but  whether  they  are  the  right 
figures  we  have  to  inquire. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— SATURDAY,  AUGUST  i,  18S8. 

At  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  D.sc.,  and  Professor  Dougherty, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Jun.,  was  in  attendance. 


THE  ROYAL  SCHOOLS  ENDOWMENTS,  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS 
ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 


The  siuiie  counsel  and  solicitors  and  parties  appeared  us  on  the  preceding  days. 


The  Rev.  Bernard  M‘Namee,  p.p.,  v.p.  (Omagh) — 
Might  I mention  one  matter  in  connexion  with  the 
representation  of  the  Diocese  of  Derry.  I omitted 
to  mention  that  there  was  a representation  required 
for  Innishowen,  which  is  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
hut  belongs  to  the  Diocese  of  Derry. 

10681.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Innishowen  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Raphoe  district  for  the  purposes  of  our 
scheme. 

Archbishop  Lor/m. — *Tbis  is  a matter  for  the  Bishop 
of  Raphoe ; but  I wish  to  mention  that  Father 
M'Nainea  is  too  clever  for  the  whole  of  us — for  when 
giving  the  numbers  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  y ester- . 
clay  he  gave  15,000  to  the  Bishop  of  Cloglier,  ho 
gave  me  52, 000, and  he  gave  himself  40,000,  hut  he  left 
out  15,000  of  the  Derry  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Armagh. 

Father  M'Nmnee. — I supposed  that  part  of  Derry 
would  be  thrown  out  of  the  Tyrone  district. 

Archbishop  Logue. — At  a rough  estimate  there 
would  be  15,000  or  16,000  Catholics  in  tho  part  of  the 
Diocese  of  Armagh  which  is  in  the  county  of  Derry, 
and  which  is  included  in  the  Tyrone  district.  We  are 
inclined  to  give  Father  M'Namee  fair  play,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  open 
until  the  parties  immediately  concerned  have  recon- 
sidered it. 

10682.  Lord  Justice  FitzCilihon. — There  -will  be 
no  hurry,  because  we  wont  to  take  a holiday  after  we 
have  done  here. 

Rev.  Professor  Maguire. — There  is  one  layman,  a 
magistrate,  from  Derry,  on  tho  list  of  names  suggested 
for  the  Raphoe  Board. 

10688.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon.  — Father 
M'Namee  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  certain 
localities  unprovided  with  representation.  The  mis- 
take arose  partly  from  the  archbishop  not  being  aware 
of  the  difference  between  the  diocesan  boundaries 
and  those  of  the  districts,  and  partly  from  Father 
M'Namec’s  not  coming  before  us  in  the  country. 
These  are,  therefore,  new  matters,  and  we  will  com- 
municate with  those  concerned,  of  whom  the  Bishop 
of  Derry  is  one.  That  would  he  only  fair. 

Bishop  Donnelly. — There  are  six  parishes  of  the 
Diocese  of  Ologher  situated  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
and  we  claim,  therefore,  to  .have  some  reptresontation 
on  the  Dungannon  Local  Roman  Catholic  Board. 

10684.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — There  is  no  use 
in  getting  into  a discussion  about  this  matter  now. 
It  may  be  settled  on  consideration  among  the  throe 
bishops  concerned. 

Father  AJ'Nume e. — I will  only  say  that  the  faot 
that  we  have  established  the  only  Catholic  schools 
that  have  appeared  before  the  public  as  intermediate 
schools  in  the  Tyrone  district  ought  to  bo  considered. 


10685.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — If  so,  the 
scheme  as  it  stands  would  give  you  tho  whole  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  share  of  the  Tyrone  endowment,  and 
what  more  you  could  want,  I don’t  know. 

Archbishop  Boyne. — We  have  schools  also,  and  we 
will  count  howls  with  him.  But  Hint  is  a matter  for 
tho  future.  I wish  to  ask  one  question.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Armagh  Board  have  become  non-resident 
since  X sent  in  their  names,  would  it  be  better  to 
replace  them '! 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Yes,  hut  it  will  lie  time 
enough  to  do  so  iu  a couple  of  mouths.  Wo  should 
wish  to  start  these  local  boards  with  residents. 

10686.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  school  build- 
ings ai-e  the  next  matter.  There  whs  a good  deal  of 
opinion  and  evidence  yesterday  against  having  the 
ostites  committees,  and  therefore  tho  machinery  pro- 
posed in  the  scheme  for  settling  by  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  buildings  lias  been  very  generally  ob- 
jected to,  and  the  question  is,  therefore,  very  open. 
But  my  judicial  colleague,  oncl  I,  myself,  both  think, 
in  point  of  law,  that  the  buililings  and  the  lands  occu- 
pied with  them  are  part  of  tho  local  endowment,  and 
that  their  value  is  to  bo  taken  into  account  as  belong- 
ing to  the  endowment  in  each  case.  To  what  pur- 
poses they  are  to  bo  applied  is  another  matter;  if  there 
is  to  be  any  preferential  treatment  or  pre-emption, 
only  one  plea  for  it  can  bo  recognised  ns  it  occurs  to 
us,  subject  to  anything  wo  may  hear,  and  that  plea 
would  be  a proposal  to  utilize  them  for  some  schools 
already  established  or  to  bo  established  under  the 
scheme.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  in  each  case  the 
views  of  the  parties  in  each  locality  os  to  how  the 
buildings  ought  to  be  used,  whether  either  party 
wants  to  have  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  scheme, 
and  if  not,  what  should  be  done  with  them  ; if  either 
party  wants  to  havo  them  for  the  purposes  of  the 
scheme,  then,  upon  what  terms  would  it  be  fair  that 
they  should  get  them.  Prima  facie  the  terms  that 
would  be  Mr  and  just  would  be  for  one  party  to  take 
them  on  account  of  their  own  share  of  the  endowment 
at  par — if  I may  say  so.  That  would  at  once  raise  a 
question  of  amount.  Many  objections  have  been 
made  to  this  part  of  the  scheme.  It  is  said  that 
if  one  party  had  a real  noed  or  even  a sentimental 
desire  to  get  the  buildings,  the  other  party  would 
be  able  to  raise  the  price  to  an  extravagant  figure. 
That  objection  can  be  fairly  and  comletely  met,  if 
tho  party  who  does  not  want  tho  buildings  will 
name  a figure  for  tho  purchase  money.  That 
party  can  then  say  to  the  other  “ you  may  have 
tho  premises  at  that  price  if  you  like,  aud  if  yon  won  t 
have  them  at  that  price  we  will  take  them  at  that 
price,  and  make  what  we  can  of  them,  and  in  the 


* See  Appendix  B,  2To.  LXV,  p.  652. 
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division  of  the  endowment  will  allow  ourselves  to  be 
charged  Inilf  tlie  price  we  have  put  on  them.”  If  the 
parties  cannot  arrive  at  a valuation  in  that  way  I see 
no  alternative  except  to  put  the  premises  up  to  sale. 
The  scheme  as  it  stands  does  not  make  any  iiual  ar- 
rangement about  the  school  buildings,  aud  we  could 
not  ask  the  parties  to  go  into  figures  to-day,  but  we 
•wish  to  hear  to-day  in  each  case  whether  the  parties 
want  the  buildings  for  themselves,  and  if  not  how  do 
they  want  them  to  be  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — As  I understand. the  scheme,  it 

Esses  that  as  soon  as  it  is  in  working  order  the  two 
ict  hoards,  or  estates  committees  if  they  are  main- 
tained, are  to  meet  and,  if  they  can,  agree  to  a scheme ; 
if  they  cannot  agree  to  a scheme  within  six  months, 
then  the  Commissioners  are  to  sell  them  ? 

10687.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Everyone  has 
objected  to  the  scheme  on  this  point,  and  there  seems 
little  probability  of  an  agreement  unless  it  is  arrived 
at  in  time  to  be  embodied  in  the  scheme.  'Che  very 
same  difficulty  arose  in  the  case  of  the  Swords  scheme, 
and  the  parties  ultimately  fixed  upon  the  figure  of 
£2,000  at  which  the  buildings  should  be  taken  or  left, 
the  Protestant  board  having  the  first  option.  If  those 
interested  in  the  Royal  schools  did  likewise  in  each 
case  there  would  he  no  difficulty. 

Archbishop  Walsh.  — The  arrangement  in  the 
Swords  case  has  apparently  been  most  successful  and 
most  satisfactory.  We  should  have  been  in  a constant 
wrangle,  in  all  probability,  if  it  had  not  been  settled 
in  that  way. 

10688.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Itturnedoutvery 
satisfactorily  in  the  interests  of  harmony  between  the 
two  boards  ; but  whether  the  Protestants  were  wise  to 
take  such  large  buildings  rather  than  the  £2,000  is 
another  question  which  those  before  us  now  might  do 
well  to  consider. 

Mr.  Bewlay,  Q.o. — My  clients  would  ask  that  some 
such  scheme  as  your  lordship  has  suggested  should  be 
adopted.  There  would  otherwise,  be  a danger  either 
of  the  buildings  being  Bold  at  a great  sacrifice  or  of 
the  price  being  raised  at  an  auction  to  an  extravagant 
sum. 

10689.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  there  is 
that  danger.  If  you  possibly  can,  agree  upon  the 
principle  and  try  to  settle  a figure.  If  you  like  to 
leave  it  to  us  to  name  a figure  we  would  do  the  best 
we  could,  but  wo  cannot  force  ourselves  as  valuators 
upon  you,  because  one  party  or  the  other  would  think 
himself  unfairly  treated. 

10690.  Rev.  Dr.  Mouloy. — The  practical  proposal 
made  is  this — the  partios  are  here  present,  and  if  we 
can  do  hero  now  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the 
conference  of  the  local  boards  it  will  be  a great  help 
in  getting  the  scheme  started. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — Speaking  for  Dr.  Donnelly  and 
the  Fermanagh  board,  we  have  not  yet  considered  the 
question  either  of  leaving  this  matter  to  be  settled  by 
the  local  board,  or,  if  the  local  board  could  not  agree, 
ultimately  to  the  Commission.  Until  we  know  what 
the  other  portions  of  the  sokeme  are  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  what  should  be  done  with  the  buildings 
or  which  party  would  like  to  take  them.  We  should 
know  the  definite  percentage  of  the  endowment  which 
each  denomination  is  to  get — in  other  words  the 
funds  which  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
boards,  Mr.  Atkinson  has  claimed  for  the  Fermanagh 
Protestant  local  board  two-thirds,  and  that  the  Catholics 
should  receive  only  one-third.  Under  those  circum- 
stances the  position  of  Dr.  Donnelly  would  bo  different 
from  what  it  would  be  if  he  got  an  equal  share. 

10691.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  we  had 
better  go  through  the  schools  seriatim.  The  Armagh 
case  is  very  special,  and  therefore  we  had  better  not 
take  it  first-.  Next  in  order  is  the  Cavan  case,  and,  if 
you  examino  it,  you  will  see  that  there  cannot  be  by 
any  possibility  a difference  of  more  than  £100  one 
way  or  the  other  whichever  proposal  we  adopt.  Mr. 
Drummond,  are  you  satisfied  with  what  the  scheme 


proposes,  that  the  Cavan  buildings  and  land  should 
be  treated  as  part  of  the  endowment  1 

Mr.  Drummond. — Certainly. 

10692.  Lord  Justice  Naisn. — Then  we  may  ask 
the  two  bodies  if  they  coultl  agree  to  the  price  at 
which  they  should  be  sold  or  valued 

Mi’.  Drummond. — As  to  leaving  power  to  the  two 
bodies  to  sell  in  the  best  way  they  can,  I am  satisfied 
with  the  scheme. 

10693.  Professor  Dougherty.— Has  the  body  you 
represent  to  provide  buildings  in  Cavan  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Mr.  Drummond.— No ; we  have  St.  Patrick’s  Col- 
lege buildings. 

10694.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  don’t  want 
the  Cavan  Royal  school  buildings  for  any  educational 
purposes  under  the  scheme? 

Mr.  Drummond. — No. 

10695.  Professor  Dougherty. — Then  your  only 
interest  in  them  is  to  get  your  share  of  as  much  money 
as  they  are  worth  ? 

Mr.  Drummond. — To  get  my  share  of  the  money 
for  them  as  part  of  the  endowment. 

Mr.  Ross. — I object  to  the  scheme  on  that  point. 
The  Catholics  do  not  desire  the  buildings.  They  are 
over-built — if  I may  use  the  expression — already,  for 
they  have  a splendid  college,  and  bigger,  probably, 
than  they  require,  while  the  Protestants  have  no 
buildings  whatsoever-  in  the  whole  county ; and  they 
are  most  anxious  to  retain  the  present  buildings. 
They  think  they  have  a fair  claim,  being  in  possession, 
to  get  the  Royal  school  handed  over  to  them. 

10696.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Our  view  at  present 
is  that  is  is  public  property,  part  of  the  endowment  j 
if  you  object  to  that  principle,  we  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Boss. — I contend  that  these  buildings  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  Protestants  altogether,  and  not 
taken  as  part  of  the  endowment  at  all.  They  were 
built  out  of  the  income  of  the  estate,  and  the  Pro- 
testant body  was  in  possession  of  the  income  at  that 
time.  Being  in  possession  for  so  long  they  have  a 
fair  claim,  to  these  buildings,  and  owing  to  the  hope-  . 
less  condition  of  the  estate  there  will  be  no  provision 
for  the  intermediate  education  of  Protestants  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  if  they  do  not  get  these  buildings, 
or  if  they  have  to  pay  very  heavily  for  them.  The 
estate  in  the  county  of  Cavan  is,  I believe,  the  worst 
of  all,  except,  perhaps,  Donegal,  and  the  Protestant 
local  board  would  be  afraid  to  build  schools.  They 
have  had  intermediate  education  carried  on  in  these 
buildings  up  to  the  present  time. 

10697.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — From  which  they  have 
had  very  little  advantage. 

Mr.  Boss. — But  that  was  not  the  fault  of  my 
clients. 

10698.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Whether  their 
fault  or  misfortune,  of  this  there  is  uo  doubt,  thatthe  only 
advantage  the  people  of  Cavan  have  had  from  the  school 
has  been  that  there  were  eighteen  day  boys  in  1888, 
seventeen  in  1884,  and  twelve  in  1879,  hi  the  school. 
It  has  been  increasing,  and  it  has  now  a larger  number 
of  day  boys  than  ever,  so  that  tho  whole  advantage 
of  the  Royal  school  to  the  Protestants  of  Oavan,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  has  been  the  privilege  of  paying  for 
eighteen  day  hoys. 

Mr.  Boss. — The  facts  of  the  past  differ  very  much 
from  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  "We  have  every 
hope  that  under  vigorous  management,  with  a good 
modern  school  there  is  plenty  of  material  among  the 
Protestants  of  the  county  of  Cavan. 

10699.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No  one  wants 
to  prevent  you  from  having  these  buildings  on  fair 
terms,  and  it  is  manifest  that  it  would  be  most  waste- 
ful to  build  a new  school  while  the  old  one  is  there. 
The  only  point  we  have  hitherto  heard  you  dispute  is 
that  we  should  treat  the  value  of  these  buildings  as 
part  of  the  endowment.  The  tenement  valuation  of 
the  land  is  £28  10a,  and  of  the  buildings  .£70.  If  we 
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■*UJ.  4,  1888.  took  tlie  whole  at  £1G0  a year,  dividing  this  half  and  There  is  no  sanction  to  enforce  that,  and  it  would  not 

— half  on  the  same  principle  as  the  minimum  grant,  be  a wise  or  just  tiling  to  leave  one  party  at  the  mercy 

you  would  be  entitled  to  £80  ; dividing  into  two-thirds  of  the  other.  3 

ami  one-third  you  would  get  £66  against  £33,  so  that  10704.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  would  you 
the  proportions  proposed  would  only  make  a few  propose  1 

pounds  difference  one  way  or  the  other.  Mr.  Doss. — I would  propose  to  give  the  light  of 

Mr.  Drummond. — I can  undertake  on  tlio  part  of  pre-emption  to  the  party  in  possession,  and  I think 

Dr.  M'Gennis  that  my  friend’s  clients  will  be  treated  the  Commission  would  be  the  best  body  to  arrange 

in  a most  reasonable  spirit,  and  to  a most  reasonable  the  terms. 

valuation.  10705.  Itcv.  Dr.  Molloy. — Does  not  the  question 

10700.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  would  amount  to  thin,  what  would  you  give  for  it  ? 
you  suy  to  “ Griffith’s  valuation’’?  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  would  you  say  if  your 

Mr.  Drummond. — I could  not  say  at  the  present  body  saw  their  way  to  sending  in  a tender  ? 
moment.  Mr.  Doss. — At  what  they  think  would  be  a fair 

Mr.  Doss. — Six  years  ago  the  whole  thing  was  only  thing  to  offer  under  the  circumstances  1 
valued  at  £58.  1070G.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — At  what  you  value  it 

10701.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — When  was  it  raised  ? yourselves. 

Mr.  Jioss. — Six  yeara  ago  the  valuation  was  raised  Mr.  Doss. — Yes,  that  would  save  any  further  diffi. 

from  £58  to  £08  os. ; last  year,  £20  was  taken  off,  so  oulty. 

that  now  the  entire  valuation  is  £78.  10707.  Lord  Justice  FxtzGibbon. — Perhaps  ve 

Lord  Justice  FitzGib bon. — The  figures  I have  given  may  now  facilitate  some  arrangement.  Wo  propose 

you  were  taken  from  the  Architect’s  return  of  last  to  ask  Mr.  Drummond  to  send  in  a statement  of  wliat 

year-.  I suppose  the  reduction  was  made  afterwards.  his  clients  think  these  premises  fairly  worth  per  annum 

10702.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Does  the  £78  include  byway  of  rent  to  an  ordinary  occupying  tenant— 

not  only  the  hind  forming  the  school  estate,  hut  also  the  a tenant  executing  his  own  repairs — and  if  you  like  you 

laud  that  Mr.  Moore  owns,  because  lie  has  purchased  may  add  what  you  think  tho  fair  selling  value.  On 

land  lying  about  the  school.  the  other  side  we  would  ask  Mr.  Ross’s  clients  to  let 

Mr.  Doss. — It  only  includes  the  school  land.  us  know*  what  they  estimate  the  tiling  as.  worth  to 

Mr.  Drummond. — I know  nothing  about  the  revalu-  ’ them.  We  will  not  allow  you  to  get  into  an  auction 

avion,  and  I cannot  enter  into  that  point  now.  about  it,  but  we  will  consider  the  matter  very  carefully 

Rev.  Dr.  Moore  (Head  Master,  Cavan  school). — and  do  our  best  to  agree  on  some  figure  which  seems 

The  valuation  of  the  land  is  £58.  Six  years  ago  it  reasonable,  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances, 

was  raised  to  £98,  and  last  year  the  Inspector  on  We  will  let  you  know  this  figure,  and  we  would  give 

coining  round  said  he  thought  it  ridiculously  high  Mr.  Ross  the  option,  if  tho  others  think  it  a fair  figure, 

and  reduced  it  to  £20.  of  taking  the  premises  at  that  figure,  inserting  it  in 

10703.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know,  tho  scheme  as  tho  amount  at  which  the  property  shall 

Dr.  Moore,  whether  the  reduction  of  £20  was  on  the  be  handod  over  to  the  Protestant  Board, 
land  or  on  the  house — they  are  separately  valued  in  Mi-.  Doss. — Assuming  that  the  figure  is  accepted, 
.the  rate-book.  wo  would  lie  entitled  to  credit  for  half. 

Rev  Dr.  Moore. — I don't  know.  I took  it  for  10708.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Of  course, 

•granted  that  it  was  off  the  house  he  took  tho  £20.  I There  is  a provision  in  tlio  scheme  that  you  may 

might  mention  that  the  lands  of  the  school  were  take  credit  for  your  own  shore  either  as  rent  or  capital 
■originally  given  to  the  incumbent  of  the  school  for  the  Bishop  of  KUmore  (Dr.  Shone). — Should  we  have 
time  being,  in  the  same  way  as  glebe  lands  are  given  to  pay  a bulk  sum  to  them  ? 
to  the  clergy ; and  when  my  predecessor  was  appointed,  10709.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I don’t  think 
in  1806,  he  was  entitled  to  two  years  income  from  the  there  would  necessarily  bo  any  payment.  It  would 
death  of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Cottingliam,  in  1804.  bo  a matter  of  debit  against  the  Protestant  share  of 
The  rent  was  then  £300  a year,  aud  well  iniid,  and  the  endowment. 

£1,600  was  lianded  over  to  him  which  he  placed  to  Bishop  Shone. — I may  mention  that  there  is  an 
form  the  nucleus  of  a fund  towards  raising  sufficient  absolute  necessity  for  our  getting  these  buildings, 

money  to  build  a school,  the  former  house  having  been  otherwise  tho  whole  Protestant  community  will  be 

burned  in  tlie  year  1804 ; £400  a year  was  given  to  without  a school. 

him  for  his  income,  and  tlio  remainder  of  the  income  10710.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  had  better 
was  added  to  the  £1,600  for  the  building  fund,  until  not  say  too  much  about  that,  or  the  price  may  be 
1813,  when  the  Act  was  passed  which  established  tho  raised  on  you. 

late  commission — until  1819,  the  remainder  of  the  Bishop  Shone. — No.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
income  after  paying  the  masters,  was  supposed  to  be  that  the  other  side  have  quite  ample  buildings-  I 
handed  over  towards  the  building  fund,  and  to  be  quite  merely  say,  as  the  object  of  this  Commission  is  to 
sufficient.  The  building  cost  £8,000,  it  wits  finished  encourage  intermediate  education,  that  handing  over 

in  1819,  and  it  is  in  excellent  repair  at  the  present  these  buildings  at  a moderate  rate  would  be  absolutely 

time.  Up  to  1813  the  management  of  the  lands  was  necessary.  I represent  not  only  the  members  of  the 

in  the  hands  of  the  masters  of  the  school,  and  with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but  also  of  the  Presbyterian  and 

assistance  of  a very  able  agent  the  income  was  raised  Methodist  Churches  in  Cavan.  I am  authorized  by 

to  £1,100  a year,  which  was  well  paid.  That  was  them  to  appear  here,  aud  l speak  in  thfeir  interest 

gradually  reduced  by  the  Commissioners  down  to  And  as  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  want  of 

something  like  £500,  which  has  not  been  so  well  paid  pupils  in  Cavan,  I do  not  at  all  despair  of  having,  u 

as  was  formerly  the  case  when  it  was  so  much  we  get  these  buildings,  a first-rate  intermediate  school 

higher.  under  fresh  management  and  with  fresh  energy.  1“ 

Mr.  Doss. — Assuming  your  ruling  is  against  me  on  other  parts  of  my  diocese  there  are  some  first-rate  inter- 
lay contention  that  these  school  buildings  should,  mediate  schools,  and  at  Elphin,  a place  most  unlikely 

under  the  circumstances,  be  handed  over  to  the  Pro-  to  have  success,  a most  successful  intermediate  schoo 

testant  body  of  the  county  Cavan,  I would  ask  you  has  been  established.  Under  fresh  management  there 

not  to  leave  the  scheme  as  it  stands ; because  it  puts  it  is  a most  remarkable  school,  and  I don't  despair 

it  in  the  power  of  the  Catholic  party  to  bid  them  up  that  we  shall  have  in  Cavan,  under  new  managemen  > 

no  a tremendous  extent.  They  can  force  a sole.  Of  a very  flourishing  intermediate  school,  if  terms  aie 

course  you  have  ordered  that  the  local  boards  shall  come  to  which  will  enable  us  to  obtain  thea 

take  into  account  the  special  wants  of  tho  school  body,  buildings. 

but  who  is  to  compel  them  to  carry  out  that  direction  ? 10711.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I would  make  on 

w Sec  Appendix  R,  Xn.  I-XVItf.,  p.  o’ 3. 
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suggestion  to  your  loitlsliip  with  regard  to  the  abso- 
lute5 necessity  of  your  board  getting  these  buildings — 
if  some  outside  body  would  give  say  -?4,000  for 
the  buildings,  whether  one  half  of  that  purchase 
money,  £2,000,  would  not  be  really  more  valuable  to 
you  in  starting  upon  a new  career  than  tailing  over 
these  very  large  buildings  1 

Bishop  Shone. — I don’t  think  it  would.  I think  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  gi  t the  premises  just  as  they 
stand  at  a moderate  figure,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
them. 

10712.  Lord  Justice FitzGibbon. — What  struckus 
in  Enniskillen  was  that  the  buildings  were  so  un- 
wieldy as  to  make  the  cost  of  maintenance  very  con- 
siderable ; that  is  not  so,  to  the  same  extent,  at 
•Cavan. 

Bishop  Shone. — Not  by  any  means.  The  Cavan 
buildings  are  capable  of  being  readily  used  for  the 
piu-pose  to  which  they  are  applied. 

10718.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  reference 
to  your  estimates,  we  think  that  we  ought  to  take  into 
account  only  the  fair  market  value  of  these  buildiugs. 
We  ought  not  to  take  into  account — just  as  it  is 
not  taken  into  account  in  fixing  a fair  rent — any 
special  price  that  particular-  people  might  he  ready  to 
give  because  they  wanted  the  place  for  educational 
purposes. 

Mr.  Drummond. — Dr.  Shone  has  properly  reminded 
the  Commission  that  the  Protestant  community,  if 
these  buildings  were  taken  away,  would  start  without 
school  premises.  It  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that  the 
Catholic  College  was  built  at  very  large  expense  and 
there  is  a debt  at  the  present  time  of  between  £8,000 
.and  £9,000,  so  that  they  start  upon  practically  equal 
terms ; because  the  Catholics  having  made  what  I may 
call  a desperate  effort  to  build  that  college,  are  just  in 
the  position  of  parties  who  have  taken  lai-ge  school 
buildings,  intending  to  pay  for  them  whenever  they 
■can. 

10714.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  quite 
.aware  of  that,  but  we  don’t  see  how  you  can  make 
more  of  what  you  are  entitled  to  get  out  of  the 
Cavan  Royal  School  premises  by  saying  that  tlie 
buildings  which  you  have  are  too  expensive. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
price  comes  to  be  fixed  it  will  be  the  fair  market  value. 
When  the  price  is  once  fixed  I am  not  aware  of  any- 
thing to  prevent  the  arrangement  being  carried  out  in 
a fair  and  friendly  spirit  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Drummond. — Yes,  Dr.  Molloy. 

Mr.  Ross. — I ask  you  not  to  fix  the  price  on  the 
basis  of  the  market  value,  but  to  remember  that 
it  is  a case  of  pre-emption  by  the  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion. 

10715.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do 
yon  mean  by  not  fixing  the  price  at  the  market 
valne  ? 

Mr.  Ross. — There  are  two  values — a competitive 
value  is  what  it  would  bring  if  the  parties  competed 
against  one  another. 

1071G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —The  competitive 
value  in  this  case,  as  [ understand  the  evidence,  would 
only  be  higher  than  the  ordinary  market  value  if  the 
price  was  i-un  up  against  you,  on  account  of  your 
urgent  need  of  the  buildings,  beyond  what  anyone 
else  would  give — we  don’t  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
ask  you  to  pay  that  value.  We  have  seen  the  place 
and  if  you  called  an  auction  to-morrow  I believe  yon 
would  not  get  the  same  money  from  an  ordinary  pur- 
chaser which  the  Protestant  Board  would  be  prepared . 
to  give  for  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  Ross. — That  is  quite  so. 

10717.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  it  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two  figures  which  I suggested  Mr. 
Drummond  should  estimate  it  at.  He  ought  only  to 
estimate  the  value  at  what,  if  the  premises  were  vo- 
cated  by  Mr.  Moore  to-morrow,  and  they  were  put 
up  for  sale  in  the  open  market,  they  would  fetch  with 
ordinary  bidders. 


Mr.  Drummond. — That  is  the  only  way  they  will 
be  estimated.  The  Catholics  are  very  well  provided 
with  buildings,  all  they  want  is  the  money  to  pay  for 
them. 

Mr.  Rosa. — They  have  a very  large  college  for  which 
they  paid  £20,000,  and  there  is  only  a small  portion 
of  debt. 

10718.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — They  had  a 
landed  estate  like  the  Cavan  Royal  School  Estate, 
and  they  sold  it  to  pay  part  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Rosa. — I would  ask  you  to  capitalise  the  value 
of  the  school  and  to  allow  us  to  pay  interest  on  it  at 
the  rate  of  two  three-quarter  per  cent. 

10719.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  a highly 
financial  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter.  I don’t 
uuders:ond  how  these  new  systems  of  purchase  could 
be  applied  where  we  have  no  public  fund  to  be  ad- 
vanced. 

Mr.  Drummond. — It  would  take  Mr.  Goscken  to 
understand  that. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I don’t  see  how  that 
would  work. 

10719a.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  interest  are 
you  paying  on  your  debt,  Mr.  Drummond  ? 

Mr.  Drummond. — Four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ross.  — That  of  course  is  not  the  way  to  look  at 
it.  Suppose  the  money  were  paid  down  now — what 
would  it  bring — I think  it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to 
charge  us  no  more. 

Mr.  Dnmmond. — If  yon  would  allow  us  to  discuss 
the  position  of  that  £6,000  which  has  to  be  dealt  with 
it  would  suve  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  that  ques- 
tion again. 

10720.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  are  both  agreed 
upon  that  1 

Mr.  Ross. — Yes,  we  are  both  agreed  upon  this. 

Mr.  Dnmmond. — I ask  you  to  treat  that  £6,000  as 
part  of  the  Cavan  Endowment,  and  to  deal  with  it  as 
you  have  dealt  with  the  other  part  oi  the  property. 
In  the  first  place,  Cavan,  probably  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  is  in  the  most  backward  condition  of 
any  of  the  counties.  Look  at  the  condition  of  the 
Cavan  Estate.  The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  estab- 
lish two  good  schools,  one  for  the  Catholics  and  one 
for  the  Protestants.  The  income  of  the  estate  is 
somewhere  about  £270,  you  take  fifty  per  cent,  of 
that,  and  divide  it  into  two — that  is  the  minimum 
grant,  and  the  amount  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  practi- 
cally useless.  It  won’t  pay  the  rent  of  the  premises, 
or  even  the  salary  of  an  assistant  master,  much  less 
that  of  a superior  master — it  would  be  practically  of 
no  avail  at  all  either  to  Protestants  or  Catholics. 
'Therefore  [ say  the  whole  sum  of  about  £270  a year, 
about  £130  or  £135  per  each  party,  would  be  as 
small  a sum  as  could  be  of  use  to  them. 

10721.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I don’t  know 
whether  you  understand  that  under  the  scheme  the 
land  and  buildings  are  treated  as  part  of  the  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  Drummond. — We  don’t  know  what  the  build- 
ings would  bring.  I think  the  estimated  income  of 
the  estate  was  £274  net,  and  the  valuation  of  the 
school  premises  is  only  £78.  You  propose  to  give 
each  board  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  rents  plus  50 
per  cent,  of  whatever  would  come  out  of  the  school 
endowment.  The  whole  thing  would  be  of  no  sub- 
stantial advantage  to  either  side,  for  it  would  never,  in 
any  material  sense,  contribute  either  to  the  establish- 
ment or  the  maintenance  of  a school  of  the  character 
contemplated  by  this  scheme.  I submit  that  the 
whole  estate,  including  the  school,  should  be  devoted 
to  the  purpose.  Then  look  at  the  £6,000.  Esti- 
mating it  at  3 per  cent.— you  would  have  £180  a year 
as  interest.  The  Protestants  have  not  oven  school 
premises.  Put  these  premises  in  the  open  market  and 
they  will  require  more  than  the  minimum.  That  ia 
shadowed  forth  by  this  scheme  to  enable  them  to  buy 
them.  The  others  with  a school  of  their  own  are  really 
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Aug,  4,  1888.  in  the  same  position.  But  in  each  of  these  counties 

the  endowment  is  looked  upon  as  jrrima  facie  the 

property  of  tho  locality  and  only  a portion  is  proposed 
to  be  given  over  to  the  general  fund.  I ask  you  to 
deni  with  the  £6,000  as  being  in  reality  and  legally 
part  and  pai’cel  of  the  Cavan  endowment  just  as  much 
as  if  it  was  a part  of  tire  endowment,  just  as  if  the 
Cavan  school  had  been  properly  conducted,  and  eveiy 
penny  of  that  £G,000  which  should  have  been  spent 
upon  it  had  been  spent  upon  it.  It  was  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Cavan,  but  they  were 
deprived  of  it  owing  to  the  peculiar  management  of 
the  school — with  respect  to  which  I shall  say  nothing 
more.  Under  section  13  of  the  Act  of  1885  I submit 
that,  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  that  Act,  this 
ought  not  to  be  taken  away  from  the  use  of  the 
people  of  Cavan. 

10722.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  are  aware  tlmt 
under  the  Act  of  George  IV.,  all  the  residue  remaining 
after  proriding  for  the  payment  of  tire  masters  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  was  put  absolutely  in 
the  power'  of  tire  Commissioners  to  be  applied  to  other- 
schools,  and  in  this  case  we  must  take  it  that  the 
Commissioner's  fulfilled  their'  duty  as  far  ns  they 
could  in  that  respect,  and  accordingly,  this  is  a free 
fimd. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Tlris  is  only  a residue 
— they  have  spent  a good  deal  of  money  from  the 
Cavan  Estate  on  Raplioe  and  Banaglrer. 

Mr\  Drummond. — I admit  that  that  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Commissioners,  but  the  true  meaning, 
spirit,  and  intention  of  the  Act  is  that  the  people  of 
tire  locality  should  not  be  ignored  ; quite  otherwise, 
they  are  to  be  taken  largely  into  consideration  when 
you  are  dealing  with  the  endowment. 

10723.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Wo  are  giving  you 
something  in  return  by  allowing  tho  Cavan  Schools 
to  compote  for  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  Drummoiul. — We  would  be  willing  to  forego 
that  l'iglrt  if  we  got  tiro  fund. 

10724.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Even  if  we 
gave  you,  as  we  have  given  in  Raplioe,  the  whole 
income  of  the  landed  property,  if  tiro  £6,000  is  used 
for  the  general  purposes  of  compensation  the  argu- 
ment would  uot  apply  that  was  pressed  so  much  against 
you — that  you  ought  nob  to  Ire  allowed  to  com- 
pete for  tiro  general  fund  as  not  being  contributors 
to  it. 

Mr.  Drummond. — At  the  present  time  I am  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  for  their  advantage,  if  the  Commis- 
monera  would  give  the  Oavan  people  the  .£6,000  ns 
part  of  their  estate,  to  forego  any  competition  with 
the  other  schools.  They  are  in  a very  backward  con- . 
dition,  and  I believe  if  they  started  in  competition 
with  other  -schools  they  would  got  nothing  for  a great 
many  years,  because  the  advantages  that  other  towns 
liko  Armagh,  Enniskillen,  Diingaurron  ancl  Monaghan 
have,  are  very  great. 

10725.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  provision  with 
regard  to  tire  competition  for  the  surplus  is  not 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  special 
advantage  to  any  locality,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  general  inter  ests  of  education  throughout 
the  whole  five  areas,  by  giving  all  a stimulus  to  work 
hard,  and  giving  the  greater  part  of  the  endowment 
where  the  greater  educational  work  is  done. 

Mr.  Drummond. — Certainly ; but  this  scheme,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  modifies  tiro  privileges  and  advantages 
of  a particular  class  in  this  particular  area. 

■ 10726.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  does  it  7 
If  this  scheme  had  not  passed,  and  things  went  on 
exactly  as  they  are  now,  if  a new  head  master  was 
appointed  in  Cavan,  and  the  school  became  a large 
one,  what  claim  would  Cavan  have  over  any  other 
district  on  tho  £6,000  when  once  that  money  is 
accumulated  in  the  hand's  of  tho  Commissioners  as 
surplus  income  ? 

Mr.  Drummond. — We  could  not  legally  claim  it 


when  it  went  into  the  general  fund ; but  you  are 
going,  in  tho  words  of  section  13,  to  “modify"  this 
so  as  finally  to  interfere  with  tiro  property  of  this  ,wr. 
ticular  locality.  1 

10727.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon A good  deal  of 

it  has  not  really  been  accumulated  at  all,  but  is  merely 
entered  in  a book,  because  £1,000  of  a debit  against 
ltaphoe  and  over  £1,000  of  a debit  against  Armagh 
have  been  in  fact  paid  away  out  of  the  surplus  to 
credit  of  Cavan  and  Enniskillen. 

Mr%  Drummond. — But  the  entry  represents  money 
and  I ask  you  in  making  tliis  final  settlement  of  the 
endowments  to  treat  that  fund  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Cavan  endowment,  and  in  view  of  the  present  re- 
quirements of  tiro  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  the 
needs  of  tlicso  two  schools — their  necessities  and  want 
of  money — I ask  you  to  give  them  the  whole  of  tlmt 
sum  as  it  would  be  little  enough  to  enable  them,  in 
the  first  three  years  at  all  events,  to  support  these  two 
schools  in  effective  order.  If  you  give  us  the  whole 
of  that  sum  we  will  consent  to  be  excluded  from  the 
competition  with  the  schools  of  the  other  counties 
afterwards. 

10728.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  willing 
if  yon  are  given  a couple  of  thousand  pounds  towards 
your'  debt  to  give  the  Protestants  a couple  of  thousand 
pounds  to  enable  them  to  acquire  these  Royal  School 
buildings  7 

Mr.  Drummond. — We  are  quite  prepared  to  do  that, 
anti  although  we  shall  not  be  competing  with  other 
schools  in  Ulster,  still  Dl-.  Shone  and  Dr.  M'ldenuU 
will  do  the  bust  they  can  to  promote  education,  but 
unless  they  get  funds  they  cannot  start  two  such  ex- 
pensive schools  as  are  contemplated  by  this  scheme  in 
a comparatively  poor  county  like  Cavan. 

Mr.  Ross. — I support  Mr'.  Drummond’s  argument, 
and  it  is  far  more  important  than  anything  else  1 
have  to  prrt  before  yoir.  Those  I represent  believe 
that  if  tlris  £6,000  be  taken  from,  them  it  will  be 
almost  hopeless  in  their  present  circumstances,  aud 
with  the  worst  estate,  perhaps  of  all,  to  renovate  in- 
termediate education  in  Cavan.  You  are  aware  uf 
the  circumstances  of  lroth  parties ; the  Catholic  party 
are  very  much  in  debt,  and  in  trying  to  set  up  an  in- 
termediate school,  we  will  have  to  purchase  tliese 
school  premises  to  begin  with.  We  propose  that  each 
district  should  stand  on  its  own  legs  as  regards 
liabilities.  We  propose  out  of  this  fund  to  pay  oil 
the  head  master  turd  tho  other  master  who  is  entitled 
to  compensation.  That  will  considerably  diminish  the 
£6,000.  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
this  fond  has  accumulated.  In  1850  there  was  a 
debit  of  £9;  in  1860  there  was  a credit  of  £2,003: 
in  1870  the  credit  wns  £4,152,  iu  1880  £5,200,  and 
in  1888  it  is  £5,205,  with  £1,031  iu  cash  besides. 
This  is  really  money  to  which  the  people  of  Cavan  are 
entitled  for  the  purpose  of  intermediate  education. 
It  has  bean  practically  saved  oat  of  their  pockets. 
There  could  not  be  people  who  want  the  money  more 
than  we  do,  and  wo  are  uot  in  a condition  to  make 
presents  to  the  other  schools.  If  it  is  taken  away  it 
is  very  hard  to  see  how  we  can  set  this  scheme  upon 
its  legs,  or  how,  in  the  present  position  of  affairs,  wo 
can  set  our  schools  going.  I would  strongly  press 
upon  you  that  this  money  should  be  left  to  us  when 
we  require  it  so  very  badly. 

10729.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  should  like 
to  know  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the 
the  other  parties  on  this  matter.  They  are  all 
interested. 

Rev.  Dr.  Morgan. — I should  like  to  make  an  obser- 
vation about  the,  Armagh  debt  in  connection  with  this 
question.  Some  years  ago,  wlron  the  Armagh  school 
was  considerably  in  debt,  I asked  the  Commissioners 
if  any  of  the  surplus  money  of  tire  other  schools  cored 
be  applied  towards  clearing  off  that  debt,  and  the 
reply  made  was  “ certainly  not,”  that  so  long  as  any 
Royal  scholarships  were  running  in  Armagh  they 
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could  not  apply  one  penny  of  the  other  schools’  funds 
to  dear  off  our  debt. 

10730.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  could  not 
dear  off  the  debt ; it  stands  against  you  still,  but  the 
money  of  the  Cavan,  Dungannon,  and  Fermanagh 
schools  is  gone,  but  they  have  got  as  security  these 
debits  against  Armagh  and  Raphoe. 

Mr.  Roche,,  q.o. — This  proposal  of  Mr.  Drummond 
and  Mr.  Ross  'would  most  seriously  affect  Armagh, 
anti  it  cuts  right  into  the  entire  scheme,  which  rests 
upon  the  practice  by  which  in  times  past  the  Com- 
missioners who  bail  the  management  of  these  endow- 
ments have  applied  them  to  one  school  or  another  as 
circumstances  required. 

10731.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — They  had  legal  power 
to  do  so  by  the  Act  of  George  IV. 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.o. — You  have  given  that  a definite 
form  in  this  scheme  by  throwing  all  the  surplus  funds 
tor,ether  to  make  up  the  compensation  fund,  and  my 
learned  friends  now  want  to  cut  out  the  Cavan 
endowment  entirely  from  the  scheme. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — If  their  proposal  was  acceded 
to  their  liability  for  vested  interests  would  fall  upon 
the  income  of  the  other  schools. 

10732.  Lord  Justice  FitzGxbbon. — It  is  hard  upon 
Cavan,  because  they  have  an  apparent  credit  of 
£0,000,  and  they  also  happen  to  have  the  oldest  and 
consequently  least  valuable  life  interest  in  their  school, 
but  the  question  really  is  whether  this  is  their  money 
or  whether  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  it  is  not 
now  a common  fund  1 

Mr.  Roche,  q.c. — Under  the  old  Act  the  Com- 
missioners had  power  undoubtedly  to  make  it  a 
common  fund,  and  to  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  any  of 
the  Royal  Schools  for  which  you  are  now  legislating. 
The  scheme  only  gives  effect  to  that  power. 

Mr.  Carton , Q.& — I also  protest  against  the  airange- 
ment  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Drummond 
and  Mr.  Ross,  unless  each  district  is  mode  self-sup- 
porting. They  ask  you  to  give  the  entire  of  the 
Cavan  endowment  to  Cavan,  and  the  entire  of  the 
Donegal  endowment  to  Donegal.  But  it  seems  to  be 
a great  injustice  to  give  the  entire  of  these  endow- 
ments to  Cavan  and  Donegal,  and  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  providing  for  the  vested  interests  of 
the  whole  five  districts  upon  the  other  three. 

Mr.  Drummond. — Let  me  call  attention  to  the  Act 
3rd  Geo.  IV..  chap.  29,  section  8.  And,  to  put  an 
extreme  case,  suppose  the  head  master  of  Oavan  School 
had  turned  round  on  the  Commissioners  and  said,  “ I 
will  not  conduct  thesohool  at  all,  I will  have  no  expense 
incurred,  I will  pay  no  assistant  masters,”  and  in  that 
way  he  let  the  whole  income  accumulate  for  two  or 
three  years,  that  could  not  be  a residue  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Though  the 
Cavan  School  has  been  theoretically  carried  on  for 
many  years,  it  has  not  been  properly  carried  on,  and 
I submit  that  the  money  was  not  a residue  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  having  been 
accumulated  while  the  school  was  practically  shut 
up. 

10733.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  con- 
sider the  matter.  Dungannon  is  the  next  case. 

Archbishop  Logue. — I don’t  think  there  is  any 
representative  of  Dungapnon  hero,  but  I have  an 
interest  in  that  district.  And  I understand  there  has 
been  an  unanimous  agreement  between  the  parties 
concerned — Protestant  and  Catholics — that  the  school 
buildings  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  two 
schools;  and  I believe  the  principle  can  be  carried 
out  in  relation  to  these  buildings  of  devoting  them  to 
educational  purposes. 

19784.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  had 
inquiries  whether  the  Dungannon  premises  are  likely 
to  go  into  the  market  from  a public  department,  and, 
therefore,  in  this  case  there  is  an  intending  purchaser. 
I think  we  had  better  ascertain  whether  any  definite 
offer  can  be  obtained,  and  let  the  local  boards  consider 


whether  they  would  prefer  to  take  the  money  or  the  Aug.  4.  ms. 
buildings  between  them  for  educational  purposes. 

Archbishop  Logue. — In  Dungannon  the  Protestants 
and  the  Catholics  could  each  have  a good  day  school, 
and  they  might  also  have  boarders.  I think  it  is  a 
great  pity  to  deprive  a large  town  like  Dungannon  and 
the  country  round  about  it  of  the  advantages  of  good 
schools. 

10735.  Professor  Docghertt. — Does  not  St. 

Patrick’s  Diocesan  College,  Armagh,  provide  inter- 
mediate education  for  the  Catholics  of  Dungannon  1 

Archbishop  Logue. — There  is  a private  school  at 
present  in  Dungannon  which  is  a feeder  for  the 
Armagh  School. 

10736.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  the  interests 
of  education  are  really  concerned,  and  if  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  can  agree  to  utilise  the  buildings  for 
educational  purposes,  I apprehend  we  would  not  put 
them  into  the  market,  but  before  they  make  up  their 
minds,  we  should  try  to  let-  them  know  what  money 
may  be  got  for  them,  as,  of  course,  the  price  would  he 
available  for  the  purpose  of  providing  other  and 
possibly  more  convenient  buildings. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  General  Assembly  think  it  would 
serve  educational  purposes  in  Dungannon  much  better 
if  the  buildings  were  sold  for  a good  price,  and  the 
money  given  to  the  local  Boards,  because  they  consider 
the  present  buildings  quite  too  large  and  expensive  for 
the  purposes  of  any  school  likely  to  be  maintained 
there  under  the  present  system. 

10737.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Dungannon 
competes  as  a boarding  school  with  Armagh.  What 
is  your  view  Father  M'Namee  i 

Father  iPNamee. — I am  sorry  to  differ  with  his 
Grace.  I want  them  sold.  Omagh  has  given  a 
guarantee  already  by  starting  and  supporting  two 
Intermediate  schools. 

Archbishop  Logue. — May  I ask  you  wliat  they  are, 
because  you  are  continually  telling  us  that  you  have 
two  schools. 

Father  M'Namee. — One  is  the  Christian  Brothers' 
school  which  has  sent  in  twenty  pupils  to  the  inter- 
mediate examinations  for  a number  of  years,  and  the 
other  is  the  convent  school,  which  has  also  sent  in 
twenty-one  pupils,  from  the  first  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  since  the  Intermediate  System  was 
established.  Besides  Omagh  is  the  central  town  of  the 
county,  and  the  county  town,  and  has  advantages 
which  Dungannon  never  can  have.  Formerly  Dun- 
gannon was  the  county  town,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  the  whole  county  it  was  changed  to  Omagh. 

Besides  Dungannon  is  within  ten  miles  of  Armagh,  and 
in  order  to  distribute  these  schools  where  they  are 
required,  I Bay  the  proper  thing  would  be  to  sell  the 
Dungannon  buildings  to  the  best  advantage,  and  then 
to  consider  the  question  on  its  merits,  where  the  schools 
should  be.  As  his  Grace  has  challenged  me,  the  record 
for  the  convent  school  for  1887  is — in  the  junior  grade, 
ten  passes,  one  prize  and  three,  exhibitions;  in  the 
middle  grade  two  prizes,  and  in  the  senior  grade  one 
exhibition. 

Archbishop  Logue. — Within  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Commissioners,  how  can  the  Catholic  local  board 
allocate  this  endowment  to  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
school,  which  is  a primary  sohool  1 That  is  why  I 
asked  Father  Macnamee  to  name  the  schools,  ancl  he 
does  not  show  that  they  have  an  intermediate  school 
at  Omagh,  except  for  girls. 

10738.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  would  be  fon 
the  local  boards  to  determine  how  they  would  allocate 
the  endowment  among  any  qualified  schools.  They 
want,  as  I 'understanch  to  get  these  premises  for  pur- 
poses of  education  under  the  scheme.  If  both  sides 
have  agreed  on  that,  it  is  an  encouraging  proof  that 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme  enabling  such  agreements 
to  be  come  to  were  not  so  hopeless  os  we  were  told 
they  were,  and  we  will  facilitate  them  in  every  way. 

Between  this  and  September  15,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
receive  a definitestatement  of  the  proposed  division,  and 
3 L 2 
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if  the  local  people  agree  to  terms  or  ask  us  to  settle  the 
terms,  the  buildings  at  Dungannon  may  be  disposed 
of,  as  we  hope  to  settle  those  at  Cavan.  Meantime 
we  will  communicate  with  those  who  have  asked  about 
buying  them,  and  if  we  can  got  an  offer  wo  will  let 
the  local  board  know  what  it  is.  It  is  curious  that 
there  is  no  one  here  from  Dungannon. 

Archbishop  Loyue. — Becauso  they  were  both  satis- 
' fied  with  the  scheme.  As  a matter  of  sentiment,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  buildings  given  to  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  a school,  even  if  the  Protestants 
had  it,  because  it  is  a beautiful  site. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is  also  our  opinion. 

10739.  Lord  Justice  FitzGjbbox. — And  we  are 
perfectly  prepared  to  net  upon  sentiment,  if  the  money 
matters  are  settled. 

Archbishop  Loyue. — I understood  they  could  divide 
the  buildings,  so  that  they  could  with  the  greatest  easo 
have  two  schools — the  Protestant  body  one,  and  the 
Catholic  body  one,  without  the  least  - fr  iction  what- 
ever. Dean  Byrne  told  me  that  they  were  discussing 
the  matter  amicably,  and  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  both 
parties  in  the  district  that  that  would  bo  the  best  thing. 

10740.  Lord  Justice  FitzGjbbox. — When  we  were 
at  Duugannon,  Dean  Byrne  told  us  he  thought  he 
could  make  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  the  others 
gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

Archbishop  Loyue. — Rather  showing  that  tho  joint 
estates  committee  might  have  come  to  an  agreement 
after  all. 

Father  Jf‘Aramee. — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
political  and  religious  differences  are  forgotten  when 
they  are  settling  a happy  family  arrangement. 

10741.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGiBBON. — But  you  can’t 
carry  the  school  to  Omagh. 

Father  M'Namee. — I only  want  to  get  proper  value 
for  tiie  premises. 

10742.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  now 
take  the  case  of  Enniskillen.  Tliovc  the  premises  con- 
sist of  fifty-four  acres  statute  measure  of  land  valued 
at  £95,  and  buildings  valued  at  £1S8. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — 1 submit  that,  according  to 
law  ancl  justice,  these*  buildings  and  us  much  laud  as 
is  necessary  for  tho  proper  management  of  tho  schools 
should  he  handed  over  to  the  Protestant  Board  five. 
I do  not  conteud  that  the  word  “endowment”  in 
the  Act  of  1885  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
lauds  and  buildings,  in  my  opinion  tho  lands  and 
buildings  do  fall  within  the  technical  definition  of  tho 
word  1!  endowment " contained  in  the  Act  of  1885. 


added  to  it.  You  are  leaving  that  out  of  your  calcula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Assuming  we  take  it  at  a rent! 

10745.-  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Take  it  any 
way.  The  minimum  grant  in  Enniskillen  i-s  40  De- 
cent.— 20  pei-  cent,  for  each  local  hoard — and  the  value 
of  the  land  and  buildings  besides. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — Supposing  the  available Rurnllls 
outside  tho  buildings  is  .£1,000  a year,  and  supposing 
we  take  tho  buildings  at  .£100.  Of  that  .£1,000  we 
got  £250.  Wo  have  valued  against  that  £250  the 
£100  npplotted  upon  tlio  buildings — that  is,  we  have 
the  school  promises  and  £150  a year. 

10746.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiidon.  - Not  at  all you 

got  £200  a year  and  tho  buildings  free — and  the 
Catholics  get  £300. 

Mr.  A tlcinsoii. — I say  that  is  starving  out  the  Royal 
School,  and  I say  that  the  imperative  trust  attached  to 
this  endowment  which  yon  have  no  power  to  annul 
was  that  these  schools  should  Vie  adequately  main- 
tained in  their  respective  plnces.  That  was  the  policy 
down  to  tho  passing  of  tho  Act  of  1885.  I now  call 
attention  to  sections  6 and  13,  with  a view  to  show 
that  although  you  have  power  to  subdivide  and  to 
deal  with  these  endowments,  yon  have  no  power 
to  defeat  the  operation  of  those*  trusts  which  were  in 
force  down  to  the  period  at  which  the  Act  of  1885 
passed. 

10747.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Certainly  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  is  the  object,  but  your 
argument  uses  that  word  as  meaning  the  Portora  school 
buildings. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — Yes, 

10748.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  see  what 
the  Portora  buildings  are.  Is  it  not  a question  whether 
any  body  desii-ing  to  maintain  an  efficient  school  in 
Enniskillen  now  would  dream  of  undertaking  to  keep 
up  that  enormous  place  for  the  pvuqiose, 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I any  that  the  object  of  the 
Act  was  to  maintain  a local  school  in  that  particular 
place 

10749.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No,  the  object 
was  to  maintain  one  free  school  in  each  county,  and 
there  was  a power  of  transferring  it  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  same  county  or  diocese. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — There  was  a power  of  transfer, 
hut  not  of  transferring  it  from  time  to  time,  and  I am 
dealing  with  it  as  it  was  when  your  Act  passed.  I 
say  that  there  was  then  nu  imperative  trust  that  these 
respective  schools  were  to  be  maintained  where  situated 
under  the  endowment. 


But  I submit  that  tho  whole  of  the  provisions  of  this 
scheme  are — when  you  consider  tho  patents  and  statutes 
— entirely  ultra  vires.  Because  out  of  the  minimum 
grant  given  to  this  school,  which  is  only  sufficient  in 
itself  to  give  substantial  aid  to  one  existing  school,  the 
value  of  these  buildings  is  to  be  deducted.  As  I 
understand  it,  if  we  take  over  these  buildings — say 
at  a valuation  of  £100  a year — that  £100  would  be 
deducted  from  the  minimum  grant. 

10743.  Lord  Justice  FitzGxbbon. — No,  not  de- 
ducted : it  is  given  to  you  in  kind. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Probably,  when  the  vested 
interests  are  compensated  for,  there  will  not  remain 
more  tha.ii  £1,000  as  the  entire  available  amount  of 
the  Fermanagh  endowment.  The  minimum  grant 
for  the  Protestant  Board  will  he,  therefore,  £250  a 
year — that  is  one-fourth.  I axn  told  that  the  object 
of  the  minimum  grant  is  “to  give  an  annual  sum 
sufficient  to  afford  substantial  aid  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  school."  How  by  any  ingenuity 
it  could  carry  out  that  purpose  when  in  some  places 
it  won’t  be  more  than  £25  or  £30  a year,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  I am  only  dealing  with  Enuiakillen, 
and  I say  that  there  it  cannot  be  more  than  £250  a 
jear.  If  we  take  these  premises,  say  at  £100  a year, 
that  £100  a year  is  deducted  from  the  minimum  grant, 
or  at  least  is  charged  against  the  minimum  gx-ant, 

10744.  Lord  Justice  FitzGxbbox.— But  it  is  first 


10750.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Is  it  not  plain  that, 
if  wc  thought  it  a better  arrangement  wo  could  transfer 
them  to  another  place  1 
Mr.  AtkiTison,  Q.c. — I think  not 
10751.  Lord  Justice  Kaibii. — If  it  was  intended 
that  the  existing  schools  should  be  kopt  up  in  the 
existing  places,  the  intention  would  have  been 
stated. 

Mi-.  Atkinson,  Q.O. — I say  it  is  plain  that  the  object 
was  to  maintain  these  schools  in  efficient  working 
order  in  the  respective  localities  in  which  they  then 
stood. 

10752.  Lord  Justice  N a ran. — That  Act  of  George 
• III.  did  not  contemplate  more  than  one  school  in  each 
district.  The  only  residue  that  could  be  transferred 
was  a residue  after  the  primary  object  had  been  fulfilled 
m each  district,  ancl  that  residue  was  divisible,  only 
amongst  the  five  named  schools  then  and  there  existing 
in  these  particular  localities,  ancl  I ask  you  to  find  in 
the  Act  of  1 885  anything  to  contravene  the  definite 
words  that  define  the  object  of  the  founders  as 


interpreted  by  the  original  Acts.  . 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I submit  there  are  no  words  m 


uuoxxcb  or  ioou enuoungrms  ouiu mission  w 

intentions  expressed  in  the  earlier  charters  as  interpretea 
in  the  statutes.  I don’t  moan  to  say  that  we  need  an 
the  land,  but  only  such  land  as  is  necessary  tor  t e 
due  and  adequate  maintenance  of  the  Portora  solioo . 


* See  Appendix  B,  No.  LXVI.,  p.  508. 
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The  first  charter  showed  that  certain  lands  were 
g-agned  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster  for  the  main- 
tenance of  grammar  schools  in  that  province,  and 
should  he  conveyed  to  the  Archbishop  and  distributed 
to  the  several  schools  ns  he  thought  fit.  The  letter 
of  Charles  I.  Bays  in  effect  that  that  has  been  done  and 
that  certain  free  schools  had  been  established  at 
llountnorris  in  Armagh,  at  Mountjoy  in  Tyrone,  at 
Donegal  at  Lisgoole  (now  called  Portora),  and  in 
the  town  of  Cavan.  The  schools  established  at 
Jlountnorris,  Mountjoy,  and  Donegal  w ere  afterwards 
removed  to  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Raphoe,  and 
the  schools  so  established  have  been  maintained  out  of 
this  grant,  and  are  still  in  operation  ns  grammar 
schools,  and  are  known  ns  tho  Royal  Schools  of 
Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Cavan,  and  Ruphoe, 
respectively.  Then  comos  tho  Act  of  George  III., 
which  created  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and 
provided  in  section  2 that  the  sevei’al  lands  granted 
for  the  use  of  the  masters  of  the  Royal  Schools 
jf  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoe,  Cavan, 
Banagher,  and  Carysfort,  should  be  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  for  ever,  and  that  the  ronts  and  profits 
should  from  time  to  time  be  applied  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ns  by  the  Act  directed,  and  it  was  by  (sec.  12) 
further  enacted  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Commissioners  from  time  to  time  to  invest  any  money 
belonging  to  any  of  the  schools,  and  that  such  propor- 
tion as  they  should  think  proper  of  all  funds  or  estates 
applicable  to  the  support  of  each  Bchool  should  be  applied 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  schoolmaster  thereof  for 
the  time  being,  and  such  other  proportion  as  they 
should  think  proper  should  be  applied  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  under  master  or  masters  as 
the  Commissioners  should  think  necessary  for  such 
school ; and  after  payment  of  those  salaries  to  apply 
such  sums  as  should  he  deemed  necessary  in  or 
towards  purchasing,  building,  enlarging,  repairing, 
or  furnishing  the  school-house  with  grounds,  appur- 
tenances, and  other  necessary  or  useful  accommoda- 
tions. There  you  see  the  dedication  of  the  fund  ; then 
the  surplus  was  to  be  employed  in  creating  exhibitions 
in  Trinity  College.  Now  tho  Act  of  George  IV., 
chap.  79,  section  8,  provided  that  whenever  any 
residue  should  remain  of  tho  funds  of  any  of  the 
Royal  Schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen, 
Raphoe,  Cavan,  Banagher,  and  Carysfort,  after  defraying 
the  expenses  of  tho  master  and  of  the  under  master  or 
masters,  and  of  all  enlargements  and  improvements  of 
the  school-house,  grounds,  and  furniture,  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  cause  such  residue  to 
he  applied  to  tho  like  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  any  other  or  otliors  of  tho  said  schools  whose  funds 
might  stand  in  need  of  suoli  aid.  The  schools  are 
the  Armagh  school,  the  Dungannon  school,  the  Ennis- 
MUen  school,  the  Cavan  school,  and  the  Raphoe 
school,  and  I say  that  the  impressed  trust  and  the  object 
of  these  Acts  were  that  all  the  funds  should  be  applied 
to  maintaining  these  respective  schools  in  complete 
working  order,  and  that  the  residue  was  not  for 
general  purposes  at  all,  but  tho  only  schools  mentioned 
are  the  seven.  I therefore  Bay,  that  although  these 
provisions  enabled  a poor  school  to  get  a grant  in  aid 
from  a rich  school  where  necessary,  it  by  no  means 
enabled  the  residue  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  and 
looking  at  these  patents  together  with  these  enactments 
it  shows  conclusively  that  the  object  was  that  these 
respective  schools,  having  got  a local  habitation  as 
^ell  as  a name,  were  to  be  the  primary  objects  to 
which  all  the  funds  were  to  be  applied  and  that  they 
were  to  be  maintained  in  good  and  efficient  condition. 

10753.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  do  you 
contend  that  we  must  apply  the  whole  of  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Enniskillen  estate  to  maintain  the  Portora 
school  on  its  present  site  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — Not  the  whole  of  it,  but  bo 
much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  Portora 
school  in  a good  and  efficient  condition. 

10754.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Then  the  ques- 


tion at  once  arises,  can  that  he  done  1 Portora,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  a great  big  building  with  accommo- 
dation for  100  boarders  and  for  as  many  more  day 
boys.  The  present  actual  number  of  pupils  is  thirty- 
five  day  boys  and  no  boarders — nor  any  means  of 
receiving  boarders — it  is  an  empty  house.  Do  you 
contend  that  we  are  hound  to  spend  whatever  money 
is  necessary  to  maintain  that  fabric? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.O. — I do. 

10755.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon'. — Then  you  use 
the  word  “ school  ” not  in  the  sense  of  a place 
where  people  are  taught,  but  in  the  sense  of  a big 
building  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — Nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
cious or  unjust  than  to  say  that  the  personal  neglect 
and  mismanagement  of  a particular  master  for  a 
number  of  years  is  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
defeat  the  operation  of  this  gi-ant,  and  to  say  that  if 
this  school  for  some  years  is  not  teaching  at  all  there 
fore  it  has  ceased  to  be  a school.  Supposing  the  pre- 
sent master  had  shut  up  the  place  altogether  for  four 
or  five  years,  surely  that  would  not  enable  you  to  for- 
get its  past  history  nor  the  object  with  wlticli  it  was 
endowed?  If  so  it  would  be  competent  for  any 
master  to  deprive  the  school  of  all  endowment 
Enniskillen  was  quite  full  at  one  time.  This  fine 
school  building  was  never  dedicated  to  any  other  pur- 
pose ; it  has  a historical  reputation  as  a school,  and  to 
say,  merely  because  for  a few  years  no  teaching  has 
been  given  to  boarders  it  has  ceased  to  be  a school, 
would  be  a very  severe  construction. 

10756.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  must  remember 
that,  at  the  time  it  was  full,  it  was  full  of  the  very 
class  of  pupils  to  whom  you  so  strongly  objected 
yesterday — the  pupils  whom  you  called  recruits  and 
foreigners.  It  was  never  filled  by  natives  of  Ennis- 
killen. 

Mr  Atkinson,  q.c. — I don’t  object  to  them. 

10757.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  objected 
to  the  application  of  the  endowment  to  teach  them. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — No,  but  to  their  being  called  to 
aid  in  the  fixing  of  the  endowment. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  object  to  their 
being  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  division  of  the 
endowment  you  object  to  the  endowment  being 
treated  os  intended  lor  them.  You  ask  that  these 
vast  buildings  should  be  kept  up  at  tho  expense  of 
the  endowment,  and  yet  you  do  not  say  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  fill  them  with  Enniskillen  hoys  ? 

10758.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  should  be  observed 
that  there  is  now  as  large  a number  of  day  boys  as 
ever  there  was,  and  this  seems  really  to  he  about  the 
number  of  Protestants  who  want  education  in  that 
locality.  . 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.O. — Be  the  school  good  or  bad 
the  number  of  day  hoys  must  be  more  or  less-  con- 
stant, because  the  day  boys  cannot  come  from  a 
distance. 

10759.  Loril  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I can  under- 
stand your  argument  so  far  as  you  apply  it  to  the 
maintenance  of  sufficient  buildings  for  the  day  boys 
of  the  locality,  but  it  seems  to  branch  off  altogether 
when  you  say  we  are  to  use  this  endowment  to  main- 
tain these  existing  buildings  of  Portora,  because 
about  thirty-five  day  boys  are  as  many  as  .appear 
likely  to  attend,  and  the  fifty-four  acres  of  land  and 
buildings,  sufficient  for  200  pupils,  are  what  we  have 
to  deal  with. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  argument  just  proves 
that  we  are  bound  to  give  you  as  much  of  the  endow- 
ment as  will  enable  you  to  maintain  a school  for 
tliirty-five  day  boys. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c.  —If  the  Act  of  Parliament  said 
that  the  emoluments  were  to  be  divided  in  proportion’ 
to  the  number  of  day  boys,  that  might  be  so ; but  it 
says  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  school  must  draw 
its  boarders  from  two  classes — from  those  residing  in 
the  district  beyond  a radius  of  four  miles,  aud  if  that 
fail  to  supply  it,  it  may  draw  its  boarders  from  else- 
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Aug.  4.  1888.  where.  T do  not  at  all  despair — that  a very  large 
number  of  boarders  will  be  drawn  from  the  district 
outside  the  day  boys’  area.  Indeed  with  proper 
management  and  small  fees  it  is  quite  possible  they 
may  have  as  large  a number  of  boarders  from  that 
district  us  they  ever  had.  The  only  statute  interfer- 
ing with  the  enactments  of  14  ifc  15  Charles  II.,  is  the 
statute  authorizing  the  transfer  of  the  schools  from 
oue  place  to  another  within  tho  diocese.  That  does 
not  help  the  matter.  It  might  ho  desirable  to  change 
the  school,  but  tliat  was  not  done,  mid  when  the  sub- 
sequent statutes  were  passed  they  recognised  the 
existing  institution  in  the  place  in  which  it  was 
carrying  on  its  work.  Now  I call  attention  to  the 
, second  and  thirteenth  sections  of  the  Act  of  1885. 
But  for  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  Educational  Com- 
missioners under  the  Acts  of  George  III.  and  of 
George  IV.,  were  bound  to  maintain  these  schools  in 
the  localities  iu  which  they  found  them,  out  of  the 
funds  properly  applicable  to  them ; and  if  they  were 
more  than  sufficient  in  the  case  of  any  particular 
school  then  and  then  alone  could  they  dispose  of  the 
residue  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  schools.  The  sixth 
and  thirteenth  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1885  must  he 
taken  together.  The  sixth  section  gives  power  to 
prepare  schemes  for  the  future  management  of  endow- 
ments, which  schemes  may  provide  for  altering  the 
conditions  and  provisions  of  such  endowments,  chang- 
ing investments,  selling  the  properties,  amalgamating, 
combining,  or  dividing  the  endowments,  or,  in  the  case 
of  endowments  applicable  for  intermediate  education, 
transferring  them  to  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board,  to  he  applied  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,  or  (in  the 
case  of  endowments  applicable  for  elementary  educa- 
tion), placing  the  schools  nndor  the  inspection  of  tho 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  there  it 
stops. 

107(50.  Lord  Justice  FitzOibbon. — It  does  not 
stop  there,  it  goes  on  to  provide  for  consolidating  or 
dividing  the  schools,  or  removing  them  to  different 
localities,  or  authorizing  the  governing  bodies  of 
boarding  schools  to  discontinue  thoir  boarding  depart- 
ments, or  readjusting,  extending,  or  abolishing  existing 
schemes  of  institutions  or  scholarships,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Tliat  is,  I submit,  not  dealing 
with  Royal  schools,  but  with  endowments  applicable 
for  elementary  education. 

10761.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I do  not  think 
so  ; those  powers  are  general.  The  very  terms  show 
that  they  apply  to  intermediate  schools. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — You  might  say  that  Portora 
school  should  he  moved  to  another  place,  and  still  he 
endowed  with  all  the  emoluments,  but  can  it  ho  con- 
tended for  a moment  that  this  statute  enables  you  to 
say  that  Portora  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  tliat  the 
emoluments  shall  be  transferred  to  Monaghan  1 

.0702.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
say  to  the  words  “ authorizing  the  governing  bodies 
of  boarding  schools  to  discontinue  the  boarding  de- 
partment ” 1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.C. — That  must  be  construed,  not 
by  itself  but  subject  to  section  13.  If  that  contention 
be  carried,  it  might  be  provided  by  the  scheme  that 
all  the,  Fermanagh  endowments  should  be  removed  to 
Cavan. 

10733.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Has  your 
attention  been  colled  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  proposed  such  a removal  in 
their  scheme  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.a.—I  am  aware  of  that. 

10764.  Prbfessor  Dougherty. — I suppose  you  do 
not  contend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  tliat  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  boarding  establishment  in  such  a vast  building 
as  Portora  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  an 
efficient  day  school  in  Fermanagh? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Yes,  I say  it  is  pax-amount — 
the  intention  of  maintaining  a good  Protestant  school 


in  Fermanagh,  whether  in  Portora  or  in  any  lowlih, 
to  which  it  is  changed.  ^ 

10765.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  it  used  io  be 
held  that  Portora  was  open  to  all  denomination 
Then  how  do  you  say  tliat  the  paramount  intention 
was  to  maintain  a good  Protestant  school? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q c. — A school  governed  by  Pro. 
tostants— under  tho  management  of  Protestants, 
although  open  to  Roman  Catholic  pupils.  I didn't  sup- 
pose it  could  lie  contended  that  a school  established 
:is  a supplement  to  tiro  plantation  of  James  I.,  was  ever 
intended  to  he  governed  by  Roman  Catholios. 

10766.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.—  In  point  of  fact  there 
is  a Roman  Catholic  master  in  one  of  the  Royal 
Schools. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — That  might  leave  the  Com- 
missioners open  to  a charge  of  something  like  mal- 
versation of  funds. 

10767.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy.  -It  was  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant  who  mode  tho  appointment. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — I don’t  argue  that  it  is  an 
exclusively  Protestant  endowment,  but  I do  not  t.liiny 
it  could  be  contended  that  schools  in  Ulster,  planted 
by  J ames  L,  were  inteuded  to  be  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  management.  Tho  13tli  section  of  the  Act 
of  1885  provides  that — “Iu  framing  schemes  it  shall 
Ik*,  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  have  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  founders’  intentions,  and  in  every  scheme 
which  abolishes  or  modifies  any  privileges  or  educa- 
tiomd  advantages  to  which  a particular  class  of  persons 
is  entitled,  to  have  regard  to  tho  educational  interests 
of  such  class.”  It  may  lie  that  according  to  the  terms 
of  section  6 you  have  power  to  abolish  or  transfer  a 
school,  but  these  powers  are  subject  to  the  subsequent 
provisions  of  section  13,  and  you  must  have  regard  to 
the  educational  advantages  of  tho  particular  class. 

10768.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I distinctly 
consider  myself  bound  by  section  13,  but  who  are  the 
particular  class?  Aro  they  not  the  class  who  require 
intermediate  education  belonging  to  this  Fermanagh 
diocese  or  district.  They  are  of  different  denomi- 
nations, and  our  first  duty  is  to  secure  to  them  a 
higher  class  grammar  school  education  under  this 
endowment.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  you  are  able 
to  show  tliat  the  utilization  of  this  big  building  at 
Portora  is  tho  best  way  of  securing  these  educational 
advantages  for  even  the  Protestants  of  this  place,  it 
will  bo  our  duty  to  use  them  for  tliat  purpose,  but 
that  is  totally  different  from  tolling  us  that  the  first 
charge  on  tliis  endowment  is  to  maintain  one  hundred 
empty  beds. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — That  is  working  hack  again 
to  the  same  thing,  because  Mr.  Steele  is  indelibly  feed 
upon  this  endowment. 

10769.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Pardon  me,  it 
is  going  back  to  your  argument  that  the  boarding 
establishment  for  1 00  pupils  is  the  first  object  of  this 
endowment,  and  I say  that  that  is  dead  against  your 
argument  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I say  the  first  purpose  is  to 
have  a good  school  in  Fermanagh. 

10770.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Andinthat  we 
are  quite  agreed. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.C.— In  or  about  the  locality  in 
which  it  was  situated. 

10771.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  there  was  a 
good  Roman  Catholic  Grammar  School  at  Enniskillen 
we  would  try,  as  we  aro  doing  in  Cavan,  to  start  both 
denominations  on  equal  terms  there,  but  in  this  case 
the  nearest  Roman  Cotholic  school  is  at  Monaghan, 
and  we  propose  that  they  should  apply  their  shore  to 
maintain  it,  and  that  you  should  be  enabled  to  use 
your  share  at  Enniskillen.  I agree  that  you  make  a 
strong  case  for  seeking  to  maintain  a good  school  at 
Portora,  but  we  are  now  on  the  question  of  how  best  to 
utilise  these  big  buildings. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — You  are  to  dedicate  as  the 
“minimum,’’  as  I understand  it,  the  least  sum 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  object. 
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10772.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  propose  to  give 
vou,  with  the  minimum,  half  the  value  of  the  buildings. 
• 3ir>  Atkinson,  Q.C. — Von  propose  to  -value  against 
ug  the  fabric. 

10773.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Speaking 

roughly,  the  minimum  for  each  board  in  cash  in 
Enniskillen  would  be  .£250,  and  over  and  above  that 
half  the  value  of  these  buildings  probably  another  £50. 
We  don’t  value  the  fabric  against  you,  but  if  you 
prefer  it  at  £50  you  con  have  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Yes,  but  it  must  be  a minimum 
for  the  College  now  existing — it  must  be  a minimum 
for  both  boards,  and  the  minimum  for  my  purpose 
means  the  least  sum  that  the  Protestant  Board  ctni 
apply  to  carry  the  existing  Porto ra  School  with 
success. 

10774.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is  not  the  meaning 
—it  means  the  least  sum  that  you  are  to  get  out  of  the 
endowment ; and  we  believe  it  is  a sum  which  will  give 
substantial  aid  towards  the  maintenance  of  at  least 
oue  school 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — That  is  £250. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  consider  it  is  a sum  suffi- 
cient to  give  you  substantial  aid  towards  maintaining 
one  school. 

10775.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  it  seems  to 
me  you  are  endeavouring  to  increase  the  minimum 
sum'that  will  give  substantial  aid  to  a school  in  Ennis- 
killen, by  assuming  that  tire  school  that  is  to  bo  main- 
tained is  this  enormous  building.  Mr.  Ovenden  states 
that  Dr.  Steele  told  him  it  would  take  £200  a year  to 
keep  the  house  in  proper  repair ; and  reckons  “ that 
the  repairs  would  be  as  much  almost  as  the  value  of 
the  house.”  You  say  that  to  keep  up  Portora  is 
enormously  expensive,  therefore  the  minimum  is  too 
small,  because  vour  first,  proposition  is  that  wo  must 
give  you  os  much  money  as  will  keep  up  this  place. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — I don’t  say  that  I say  if  you 
put  a valuation  on  tlu.se  promises,  and  deduct  tho  value 
out  of  tho  minimum,  you  give  us  no  money  grant  at 
all. 

10776.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  fallacy  of 
your  argument  will  appear,  if  wo  suppose  some  one 
offered  to  buy  Portora  for  £10,000.  For  £5,000,  your 
share  of  the  price,  you  could  build  a useful  well 
equipped  school,  and  then  you  would  at  once  have  a 
siidiciont  endowment,  because  you  would  have  a 
school  of  proper  sizo,aiul  your  minimum  of  cash  besides ; 
hut  you  want  to  claim  more  cash,  because  you  claim 
buildings  which  it  will  cost,  you  £200  a year  to  keop  up. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  do  you  want  tlia  build- 
ing fori 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — To  keop  a.  school  in  them  of 
course. 

10777.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  regard  these 
buildings  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — Yes,  certaiiily.  How  else  cmdd 
we  get  buildings. 

10778,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  the  whole 
of  them  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — There  is  a difficulty  about  the 
whole  of  them. 

10779.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Supposing  we  gave  you 
the  buildings  free — that  would  meet  your  necessity  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I think  so. 

10780.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  do  you  say  to 
this  proposal — to  give  yon  the  buildings  free  and  to 
give  the  Catliolio  board  the  thirty  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — That  would  be  ridiculous  having 
a school  without  any  land. 

107SI.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  got  the  buildings 
with  a garden  for  the  head  master,  and  a playground 
for  the  boys,  you  would  have  a lull  equipment  for  a 
school. 

Mr.  Atkinson , q.c. — That  is  sill  I ask. 

Mi'.  Co rton,  q.c.  — So  far  as  the  Catholic  board  are 
concerned  I am  quite  prepared  to  accept*  that — I don’t 
Waat  the  buildings. 


Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — I know  nothing  about  the  land, 
those  who  instructed  me  have  not  considered  that. 

10782.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  very  im- 
portant that  you  should  do  so.  There  are  fifty-four 
aci-es  of  land,  and  the  largest  quantity  belonging  to 
any  other  school  is  eighteen  acres  in  Armagh.  There 
are  only  ten  at  Dungannon. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I don’t  think  the  thing  can  be 
settled  on  the  quantity  of  the  laud.  You  must,  I 
submit,  consider  the  particular  condition  of  the  school. 
I don’t  know  whether  or  not  it  would  be  necessaiy 
that  they  should  keep  the  whole  of  the  laud  iu  order 
not  to  interfere  with  the  institution  as  a suitable  one 
for  a school,  or  whether  the  wholo  of  the  land  would 
not  be  required.  Of  course  I can  understand  the 
liberality  with  which  Mr.  Carton  says  he  does  not 
want  the  buildings,  when  he  lias  got  buildings  al- 
ready. 

Mr.  Ciirton,  q.c. — I am  prepared  to  give  you  the 
buildings  if  you  give  me  the  land. 

10783.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  you  want  is  to 
get  the  buildings,  with  a reasonable  amount  of  land  for 
a garden  for  the  head  master,  and  a play  ground  for 
the  hoys  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.c. — Certainly — I presume  so. 

107S4.  Rev  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  get  that  you 
will  get  all  you  want? 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Yes. 

10785.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Ancl  you  will 
havo  a magnificent  specimen  of  a white  elephant. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — I don’t  know  how  the  lands  are 
situated,  and  I can  only  put  it  in  a general  way  and 
say  that  we  want  as  much  land  ns  having  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  building  will  be  suitable  and 
adequate,  to  maintain  it  as  a school  both  for  day  boys 
and  hoarders. 

107SG.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I can  only  say 
that,  however  strong  my  own  personal  opinion  may  bo 
upon  having  looked  at  the  place,  if  the  two  local  boards 
are  pro]  wed  to  divide  the  buildings  and  land,  I should 
not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  interfere.  Mr.  Carton 
says  he  does  not  want  the  buildings  and  he  is  willing 
to  take  instead  of  cash  an  equivalent  in  land.  No  one 
without  walking  tho  laud  could  say  liow  it  should  be 
divided  or  not.  At  Enniskillen  it  was  rather  suggested 
that  tho  new  and  detached  schoolrooms  built  by  Dr. 
Steele,  and  now  unused,  could  be  used  as  a Roman 
Catholic  school.  But  these  are  details  we  cannot  dis- 
cuss here. 

Mr.  Atkinson Q.c. — I understand  that,  therefore  I 
adopt  a general  principle. 

1U787.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — Don’t  you  see  that  you 
are  not  in  a position  to  get  all  the  laud  and  the  build- 
ings as  well,  because  you  wish  to  have  your  minimum 
free  of  charges  ? 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I understand  that  it  is  quite  easy 
to  separate  the  laud  from  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c.. — That  i3  what  we  differ  about. 
T understand  the  building  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
land. 

10788.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  this  proposal 
was  definitely  made  that  Mr.  Carton  should  get  all 
that  valuable  agricultural  land,  aud  that  you  should 
take  these  enormous  buildings  which  would  probably 
ruin  you,  not  only  with  half  the  endowment,  but  even 
with  the  whole  of  it,  a serious  question  would  remain 
whether  we  should  sanction  it. 

Mr.  A tldnson,  Q.o. — Those  who  instruct  me  are  re- 
sponsible for  that,  and  they  consider  that  they  would 
be  able  to  maintain  it.  Your  lordship  said  that  if  we 
got  £5,000  wo  could  build  a suitably  equipped  school 
— I did  not  understand  that  if  these  buildings  were 
sold  for  £10,000,  we  would  get  £5,000  to  start  a new 
school  1 

10789.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Certainly  you  might 
The  value  of  the  buildings  is  treated  as  part  of  the 
minimum  grant,  and  as  the  scheme  stands,  the  pur- 
chase money  -would  belong  equally  to  the  two  boards. 
No.  LXIX.,  p.  554. 
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Any.  i,  ms.  and  a capital  sum  could  be  given  to  eacli  of  yon  to 
build  new  schools. 

Mr.  Atkinsoii,  Q.c. — That  would  in  tho  first  place 
put  us  to  this  disadvantage — that  we  would  be  idle 
while  the  school  would  be  in  process  of  construction. 

10790.. Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  you 
doing  now  1 Almost  any  house  in  Enniskillen  would 
accommodate  your  whole  school. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I don’t  think  you  can  leave  out 
of  view  the  questions  of  association  and  repute  ; it  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  n room  with  thirty-five  boys 
in  a stable  or  in  a back  street  could  be  worked  with 
the  same  effect  us  in  the  Pot-tom  buildings.  I 
don’t  know  that  any  man  would  think  of  sending  his 
child  as  a pupil  to  a place  with  no  reputation  and  no 
history. 

10791.  T'ev.  Dr.  Moli-oy. — There  arc  three  yoars 
during  which  you  can  put  your  school  into  working 
order,  and  start  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  q.o. — That  would  he  all  very  well  if 
we  continued  the  existing  state  o£  tilings  for  throe 
years : but  we  would  not  get  the  £5,000  until  the 
place  was  sold,  and  the  moment  it  was  sold  we  would 
lose  our  school ; and  for  tlic  time  that  our  new  school 
would  be  in  process  of  construction  there  would  be 
none  at  all,  and  that  would  have  tho  most  injurious 
effect  upon  its  reputation . to  have  the  old  school  sold 
and  turned  into  a barrack  or  anything  else  and  no  new 
school  erected. 

10792.  Lord  Justice  Natsit. — Supposing  we  found 
that  you  had  the  school  continuing  successfully  in  the 
Portora  buildings  as  an  educational  institution,  ought 
we  to  hand  it  over  in  the  interests  of  education  1 

Rov.  Dr.  Moixoy. — I think  you  proved  that  it 
could  not  be  successful,  because  the  total  number  of 
available  pupils,  in  tho  locality,  was  from  twenty  to 
thirty ; and  you  proved  yesterday  that  although  tho 
Catholics  could  get  recruits  you  were  not  in  a position 
to  get  recruits,  and  you  made  it  a great  complaint 
against  us  that  wo  allowed  them  to  got  recruits  and  to 
swamp  you  by  their  numbers. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Those*,  who  instruct  me  enter- 
tain that  opinion,  but  my  argument  was  misunderstood. 
I say  that  the  population  from  which  the  Protestant 
school  is  recruited  by  foreign  boarders  outside  the  dis- 
trict is  infinitely  small  compared  with  tho  population 
from  which  the  Roman  Catholic  school  can  lie  re- 
cruited ; and,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Roman  Catholic  school  at  Monaghan  getting 
smart  boys  from  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  and 
devouring  tho  GO  per  cent,  through  their  instrumen- 
tality— and  I think  that  would  be  done. 

10793.  Lord  Justice  Natan. — There  never  was  a 
time  when  Portora  was  filled  by  means  of  day  boys 
and  hoarders  from  Fermanagh. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — Yes,  but  I submit  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  to  say  that  the  fnture  in 
reference  to  those  schools  would  he  necessarily  like 
the  past,  for  they  were  maintained  at  that  time  by 
these  mastei-s  as  feeders  of  Trinity  College  almost 
alone.  They  sought  pupils  from  a high  social  class, 
they  were  not  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
different  establishments  they  will  be  working  in  con- 
nection with  now,  and  there  will  be  au  entirely  different 
system  of  education  and  of  management,  and  it  will 
aim  at  a much  wider  spirit  and,  last  but  not  least,  at 
much  less  expense. 

10794.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  if  you  had 
any  tiling  like  the  number  of  boarders  you  speak  of, 
instead  of  wanting  an  endowment,  there  would  be 
groat  profit  from  the  school.  When  there  were 
seventy-two  boarders  the  net  profit,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  is  returned  at  £1,120  a year  from  those 
pupils  alone.  Therefore  the  real  problem  you  have  to 
deal  with  is  how  to  maintain  in  Enniskillen  a good 
school  for  day  boys  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — T don’t  admit  that  if  you  found 
a thousaud  boys  carrying  on  the  school  at  Portora 
with  credit  without  a penny  of  endowment  you  are 


entitled  to  tear  up  these  charters  and  to  give  Porto 
nothing.  13 

10795.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  should  not 
think  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  If  the  school 
was  in  that  condition  now  we  should  treat  it  as  a 
successful  school,  but  it  is  not,  and  we  have  with  this 
endowment  to  try  to  proride  a good  school. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I say  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  founder’s  intention,  which  you  must  regard  if 
tho  school  in  Portora  is  not  to  be  maintained  out  of 
the  Fermanagh  grant.  Is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that 
wo  cannot  get  on  without  an  endowment,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  this  endowment  for  this  particular  school 

10796.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  contention 
is  that  wo  are  bound  to  give  you  the  whole  of  the 
existing  buildings.  Then  because  you  cannot  main- 
tain  them  without  tlio  whole  endowment,  we  must 
give  you  that  too.  But  the  buildings  are  not  wanted 
for  day  boys,  and  as  a vast  boarding  establishment 
involve  large  expense,  though  if  you  got  boarders  to 
fill  them  you  would  not  want  anything  from  the  en- 
dowment, but  the  endowment  would  even  be  made 
more  effective  for  its  proper  purpose  keeping  up  a 
good  school  for  the  day  boys  of  the  locality. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — But  merely  to  give  a grant  for 
day  boys  would  ignore  the  claims  of  one  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  population,  and  I claim  the  Portora 
buildings,  and  so  much  land  as  is  necessary  to  ade- 
quately  maintain  the  school  as  a boarding-school  as 
well  as  a day  school.  If  you  got  rid  of  these  build- 
ings you  destroy  its  past  history. 

10797.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  cannot 
destroy  past  history. 

Mr.  A ikinsnn. — You  destroy  its  post  history  when 
you  destroy  the  institution  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. 

10798.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  institution 
which  had  the  history  does  not  exist  now. 

Mr.  Atkinson , Q.c. — It  dons  exist.  You  destroy 
the  associations,  and  the  name  of  Portora,  which  was 
a well-known  school,  at  the  ono  time. 

10799.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  name  is 
tb  ore  now,  over  an  empty  liouso. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — But  that  is  ou  account  of  mis- 
management. 

10800.  Rev.  Dr.  Moli.oy. — That  is  not  home  out 
by  the  evidence,  which  really  goes  to  show  that  the 
total  number  of  pupils  at  any  one  time  educated  in 
tho  I’oyal  schools  was  only  sufficient  to  fill  one  Royal 
school  well,  but  was  never-  sufficient  to  till  the  five 
Royal  schools  simultaneously.  Every  ono  of  the 
Royal  schools  wnn  at  one  time  a success,  but  they 
never  wore  all  successful  together. 

Mr.  AtJdnson,  Q.c. — In  a condition  of  things  in 
which  Ulster  was  overbuilt  with  schools. 

10801.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — A great  many 
now  schools  havo  been  now  built,  and  you  want  to 
get  the  largest  of  tho  old  buildings  1 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — I do,  with  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  a success  if  put  forward,  a3  the  old 
Portoi-a  School  under  a superior  system  of  manage- 
ment, it  would  attract  pupils,  and  have  a better 
chance  than  a new  school. 

10802.  Rev.  Dr.  Molioy. — Tf  you  succeed  in  at- 
tracting boarders  you  will  be  leas  in  need  of  an 
endowment,  because,  according  to  tho  evidence,  the 
profits  from  the  boarders  enable  the  head  master  to 
’ maintain  his  school,  and  to  pay  the  assistant  masters 
good  salaries.  Here  is  Dr.  Moore  Morgans  evi- 
dence : — 

“ 5932.  Then  in  fact  your  boarders  are  not  a charge 
upon  the  endowment,  but  rather  u help? — Yes, they  help 
me  to  pay  proper  salaries  to  assistant  masters,  which  I coul 
not  possibly  pay  them  if  1 had  only  day  pupils/’ 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — I think  you  imagine  that  you 
have  an  absolute  control  over  the  endowment,  ana 
that,  if  the  school  could  get  on  without  any  endow- 
ment, yon  ore  at  liberty  not  to  give  it  any.  A 
say  that  if  the  Portora  School  was  earning  from 
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pupils  £1,000  a year  you  cannot  defeat  the  intentions 
of  the  founder  of  the  grant,  and  take  it  away  from 
that  school. 

10803.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  propose  to  give  to 
each  Bond  a sufficient  part  of  the  endowment  to  help 
them  to  keep  at  least  one  efficient  school. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.c. — When  I spoke  of  mismanage- 
ment, I did  not  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  anyone, 
but  the  entire  system  shows  a state  of  mismanage- 
ment which  was  as  much  duo  to  the  Commissioners 
as  to  anyone  else.  The  whole  system  was  unsuitable 
tinder  the  condition  of  things  that  prevailed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Steele. — I wish  to  correct  a mistake  that 
has  occurred  in  reference  to  Portora  School.  There 
is  provision  in  Portora  at  this  moment  for  hoarders. 
Tliere  is  one  dormitory  which  bus  never  been  closed, 
and  which  contains  sixteen  beds  fully  equipped,  and 
iu  one  week  I could  receive  fifty  boarders  if  they 
came  to  the  school.  The  other  dormitories  were 
stripped  when  the  boarders  left  the  school,  and  when 
I saw  no  prospect  of  them  coming  under  the  clouds  of 
threatened  legislation.  I,  however,  still  retain  that 
one,  and  members  of  my  family  have  all  along  occu- 
pied Portora. 

10804.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  a matter  of 
fact,  Dr.  Steele,  are  you  not  resident  elsewhere  yourself 
for  several  years  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Steele. — Not  for  several  years — since  the 
ljoginning  of  18S6.  When  the  boarders  left  I did  not 
at  first  go  away,  hut  then  when  they  ceased  coming  I 
removed  three  miles  away,  being  ready  to  come  buck 
the  next  day  if  a single  boarder  came.  I daily  attend 
the  school. 

10805.  Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — As  I understand  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  argument  this  Act  of  1885  might  never 
liave  been  passed,  the  Commission  has  been  going 
wrong  from  the  first  time  it  sat,  and  time  after-  time 
the  schemes  framed  by  fire  Commission  and  sub- 
sequently approved  by  the  Privy  Council,  thereby 
getting  all  the  force  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  have  been 
iu  violation  of  the  real  powers  of  the  Commission,  for 
the  Commission  has  l>een  doing  with  every  endowment 
in  Ireland  exactly  what  they  propose  to  do  in  tire 
present  scheme.  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  argue  that 
the  lands  and  buildings  are  not  educational  endow- 
ments within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It  is  expressly 
stated  to  he  an  Act  to  reorganise  the  educational 
endowments  tlirorrglront  Ireland,  and  it  defines  educa- 
tional endowments  to  comprehend  both  lands  and 
buildings.  Now,  the  ample  powers  conferred  under 
section  6,  enable  this  Commission  to  do  what  they 
like  with  educational  endowments,  provided  they  cany 
out  the  object  of  the  Act  which  is  to  reorganise  the 
endowments  in  such  a way  as  to  best  promote  educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  Section  27  provides  that  when  the 
scheme  has  been  approved  “ every  Act  of  Parliament, 
Letters  Patent,  Statute,  Deed,  Instrument,  Trust,  or 
direction  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  scheme, 
so  for  as  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  thereof,  shall 
be  repealed  and  abrogated."  If  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
contention  be  right,  we  have  been  losing  our  time  for 
the  last  three  days,  because  the  arguments  urged  on 
behalf  of  Portora  might  equally  be  addressed  on 
behalf  of  Dungannon,  Cavan,  Armagh,  and  all  the 
other  schools — yet  no  counsel  appearing  for  these  has 
ventured  to  submit  this  rather  startling  proposition 
that  under  these  old  Acts  of  Parliament — express 
power  to  repeal  which  has  been  given  by  the  Aot  of 
1885,  you  are  bound  in  respect  to  what  Mr.  Atkinson 
calls  a trust  fastened  on  this  property  to  .maintain 
what  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  has  most  aptly  described 
*s  & white  elephant.  He  says  at  one  time  Portora 
was  the  object  of  this  trust,  and  that  you  cannot  take 
away  the  Portora  buildings  or  land,  because  under  the 
original  foundation  there  is  an  irremovable  trust  for 
ffie  benefit  of  Portora  which  this  Commission  has  not 
the  power  to  take  away — whereas  I contend  it  has 
unmistakably  the  power  to  alter  that  trust  and  to 
remove  the  school  and  to  reorganise  the  governing 


body,  and  the  endowment  in  the  interest  of  intermediate 
education.  The  entire  scheme  is  entirely  within  the 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Act,  it  is  exactly  what 
you  have  been  doing  with  the  Swords  Borough  school 
and  other  schools.  You  find  a school  with  a large 
endowment  not  doing  satisfactory  work,  you  divide 
the  endowment  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
who  are  seeking  intermediate  education.  You  find 
an  endowment  and  a large  class  of  people  entitled  to 
benefit  by  that  endowment,  which  is  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  education — and  you  arc  simply 
dividing  it  between  two  bodies  for  the  purposes  of 
extending  the  education  to  all  classes  entitled  to  it. 

10806.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  we  are  to  be 
held  not  to  have  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  so  held  by 
the  Privy  Council,  but  assuming  these  buildings  to  be 
part  of-the  endowment,  if  they  are  wanted  for  the  edu- 
cational purposes  of  the  scheme,  should  we  not  use 
them  for  those  purposes  1 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.C.—  Yes,  but  if  yon  hand  them  over 
to  Mr.  Atkinson’s  clients  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fer- 
managh Protestant  Board,  they  must  be  charged  with 
the  valuo  of  them,  whatever  it  is.  Mr.  Atkinson 
wants  to  get  them  for  nothing.  If  they'  are  part  of 
the  Educational  Endowment  the  Commissioners  can- 
not hand  them  over  for  nothing,  but  the  full  value,  at 
an  occupation  rent,  should  be  put  upon  them. 

10807.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  is  your  pro- 
position with  regard  to  the  Enniskillen  school  build- 
ings? 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — Dr.  Donnelly  and  the  Fermanagh 
Catholic  Board  are  satisfied  on  this  head  with  the 
scheme  ns  it  stands.  It  leaves  the  two  local  hoards  to 
carry  out  the  matter  among  themselves.  It  is  not  hope- 
less that  a fair  settlement  can  be  come  to,  having  regard 
to  what  lias  been  mentioned  with  reference  to  Dun- 
gannon, and  if  six  months  after  the  scheme  is  launched, 
the  two  load  boards  cannot  agree,  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  have  ample  powers  under  another  section 
to  frame  a scheme. 

10808.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — They  have  power  to 
approve  of  any  scheme,  and  if  tliere  is  no  scheme,  to 
sell. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.o. — Postponing  the  final  consideration 
of  this  matter  until  October,  with  power  to  the  parties 
in  the  meantime  to  send  in  their  views  would  be  a 
convenient  course;  but  valuers  will  value  according 
to  the  side  by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  I would 
suggest,  that  between  this  and  the  next  sitting,  the 
Commissioners  should  get  an  independent  valuation 
made. 

10809.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — This  is  a very  difficult 
kind  of  property  to  valuo. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — I know  it  is ; -hut  I only  threw 
out  whether  an  independent  valuation  could  not  he 
had  by  the  Commissioners  for  their  own  guidance  1 

10810.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  already 
tried  to  do  that  and  found  that  it  was  useless  because 
of  the  question  whether  they  were  to  be  valued  as 
school  buildings  or  as  property  to  be  sold  in  the 
market.  In  the  latter  case  the  value  put  on  them  by 
professional  people  is  a great  deal  less  than  if  they  are 
valued  as  Bcliool  buildings;  but  on  the  other  hand 
valuing  them  as  school  buildings  assumes  that  they 
con  be  used  for  a successful  school,  and  it  would  be 
utterly  unjust  to  take  the  value  on  that  principle  of  those 
Portora  buildings  against  local  people  who  took  them  on 
the  chance  of  being  able  to  establish  a school  in  them. 
We  therefore,  have  no  figure  that  we  can  look  to,  ex- 
cept the  Government  valuation. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — There  is  a large  amount  of  the 
land  which  could  be  easily  valued. 

10811.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  not  so  easy 
as  you  think.  The  Portora  buildings  occupy  most  of 
the  flat  portion  of  the  land,  and  there  are  great  slopes 
down  from  them  on  each,  and  a considerable  quantity 
of  land  between  the  existing  playground  and  the  lake 
which  would  be  hard  to  separate. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — Archdeacon  Smollen  and  Mr. 
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Avg. «.  1B88.  Wray  think  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  and  they  know  poses  of  local  education  that  the  local  boards  should 

the  place  well.  deal  with  the  cash. 

1U812.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  would  be  10819.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Let  year  clients 
well  if  Mr.  Atkinson's  clients,  who  say  they  want  understand,  Mr.  Atkinson,  that*  between  this  and 

only  the  buildings  and  whatever  land  is  necessary  for  October  they  should  state  how  much  of  this  land 

the  school,  would  mark  on  the  ordnance  map  the  they  regard  os  absolutely  essential  to  the  working  of 

portion  of  land  which  they  regard  as  essential.  If  the  school,  and  the  value  they  put  on  it.  Half  the 

they  claim  the  whole  as  essential  wo  must  deal  with  price  of  what  is  sold  would  go  to  your  own  credit 

that  proposal,  but  if  they  did  not  claim  the  whole  then  by  the  scheme  ns  it  stands,  and,  therefore,  it  is  your 

the  other  portion  would  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  You  interest  to  hike  only  what  is  absolutely  essential 
offer  to  givo  them  the  buildings  and  you  too  should  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Carton’s  clients  will  let  ns 
mark  on  a map  what  land  you  think  ought  to  go  with  know  what  they  think  should  be  sold,  or  handed  over 
them.  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — When  they  come  to  consider  the  Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — Speaking  roughly  they  thinly 
question  they  will  find  that  they  have  not  the  faintest  what  would  lie  sufficient  for  the  school  would  be  the 
notion  of  taking  the  buildings.  buildings,  the  lawn  in  front,  the  cricket  ground,  and 

10813.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a good  tho  play-ground  1 
deal  of  sentiment  and  something  more  than  sentiment  10820.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  — The  land  in  con- 
here,  because  a school  that  could  call  itself  the  lineal  nexion  with  the  Dungannon  School  is  an  admirable 
descendant  of  old  Portora  would  have  more  value,  piece,  and  it  contains  only  a little  over  ten  acres. 
They  would  have  to  give  credit  for  it,  and  they  will  Mr.  Carton,  q.o. — My  clients  are  quite  satisfied  that 
incur  enormous  responsibility  in.  taking  over  this  great  Mr.  Atkinson  should  take  the  buildings,  and  all  or 
place,  but  we  cannot  ignore  their  feelings,  and  the  such  portion  of  the  land  as  they  require  at  a fair 
question  of  prudence  is  more  for  them  than  for  us.  valuation. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — I at  once  concede  uliat  if  they  10821.  Rev.  Dr.  Mobloy.  — I presume.  Mr. 
really  satisfy  tlie  Commissioners  that  they  want  the  Atkinson,  your  clients  when  they  send  in  a complete 
Portora  buildings  for  purposes  of  education  they  have  valuation  will  take  into  consideration  the  prudence  of 
a right  to  get  them  on  the  condition  of  paying  for  taking  over  these  enormous  buildings, 
them.  But  I am  quite  prepared  to  mark  on  the  Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — I presume  they  have  done 
ordnance  sheet  so  much  land  as  we  think  would  be  that. 

essential  for  the  working  of  tho  Portora  sahool.  10822.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — A great  part 

10814.  Rev.  Dr.  Moluoy. — Do  you  think  what  of  these  buildings  was  added  recently,  and  perhaps 

would  remain  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Catholic  if  you  conld  do  without  these  extra  buddings 

board  as  a set-off  against  tho  buildings  1 Mr.  Atkinson,  Q.o. — That  is  what  we  consider  the 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — That  would  depend  on  the  quan-  hardship.  They  were  built  out  of  income,  and  not 
tity  of  laud  they  would  require.  out  of  the  capital  of  the  fund,  and  we  might  have 

10815.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  won’t  ask  spent  tho  income  otherwise, 
you  to  proceed  any  further  with  this  matter  now,  Mr.  Carton,  Q.o — There  is  a provision  in  thescheme 
You  can  do  a great  deal  towards  coming  to  a conclu-  that  so  far  as  any  portion  of  these  buildings  were 
sion,  if  Mr.  Atkinson’s  clients  persevere  with  tho  in-  erected  by  private  benefactors  the  present  value  shall 
tention  of  trying  to  keep  up  the  school  in  the  existing  he  treated  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  shave  of  the 
buildings,  if  they  show  how  much  of  the  laud  they  Protestant  Local  Board.  I understand  that  Dr.  Steele 
think  essential  to  the  buildings  and  will  also  say  wliat  is  making  some  chum. 

they  think  the  annual  value  of  what  they  want.  You  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  olaim  will  come 
on  the  other  hand  would  point  out  wliat  hind  you  are  up  when  we  come  to  his  vested  interest ; the  provi- 
willing  to  take  and  what  you  regard  as  the  annual  sion  we  mention  relates  oliie/ly  to  one  of  the  wings 
value  of  it.  If  you  mark  a piece  of  land  and  say  we  of  Dunganuou,  mul  to  some  buildings  in  Armagh, 
regard  that  piece  of  land  as  worth  say  £60  a year,  and 

they  send  in  a claim  for  the  buildings  and  a pieco  of  10823.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Raphoe  case 
land,  name  the  price,  say  £100  a year,  ancl  you  agreed  on  is  next, 

the  boundaries  the  result  would  be  that  Mr.  Atkinson  Mr.  Bawley,  q.c. — As  to  the  Raphoe  case,  I hand 
would  get  liis  buildings  and  land  for  £20  a year!  If  in  a report  of  the  Special  Commissioners  to  investigate 
on  the  other  hand,  which  is  most  probable,  your  the  Raphoe  charities  which  sat  in  1852.  The  effect 
estimates  and  line  of  demarcation  differed,  we  might  is  to  show  that  the  Raphoe  school  is  a private  enilow- 
keep  you  to  settle  tli o thing  between  you.  mont.  This,  I believe,  was  not  previously  before  the 

Rev,  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  meantime  some  one  Commissioners,  and  I was  psked  by  Canon  Babington 
may  offer  a bulk  siun,  and  you  could  consider  whether  to  bring  it  under  your  notice.  The  school  buildings 
it  would  not  be  better  to  take  it,  and  to  divide  it.  were  erected  out  of  funds  under  the  will  of  Nicholas 
1C816.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  really  want  Forster,  Bishop  of  Raphoe. 
any  land,  Mr.  Carton,  for  educational  purposes  ? 10824.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  refers  only 

Mr.  Can-ton,  q.o. — We  don’t  want  land ; we  would  to  part  of  the  buildings, 
much  rather  have  money ; but  in  the  event  of  their  Mr.  Beiolay , Q.c. — I was  under  the  impression  tlist 
seriously  wanting  the  buildings,  and  that  they  do  it  applied  to  the  whole. 

not  want  the  entire  land,  we  would  be  quite  prepared  10825.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  shall  be  glad 
to  take  the  portion  left  outside  the  requirements  of  to  have  this  report,  but  I think  a portion  of  the 
the  buildings  at  a valuation.  building  used  as  a library  is  all  that  was  a private 

10817.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  would  allow  them  benefaction, 
to  have  the  buildings  free,  together  with  the  laud  Rev.  Dr.  Steele.— One  of  the  wings  is  two  stones 
necessary  for  school  purposes,  without  encroaching  high.  Tho  lower  story  is  a library  and  the  upper 
upon  the  minimum  which  Mr.  Atkinson  is  anxious  story  is  used  as  a dormit-ory,  , 

to  preserve  intact  1 10826.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  title  or 

Professor  Dougherty. — You  would  not  object  to  the  land  upon  which  that  wing  is  built  different  from 
sell  the  surplus  land,  and  to  take  the  money  which  the  rest  1 

that  sole  would  bring  in  as  portion  of  your  share  of  Rev.  Dr.  Steele. — I have  no  idea.  When  I was 

the  endowment  1 appointed  the  title  was,  as  far  as  I know,  alike  or 

Mr.  Carton,  q.o. — Certainly  not.  the  whole.  I should  state  that  at  one  titne.in  can 

10818.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  would  bring  sequence  of  the  large  number  of  boys  attending  ® 

the  matter  a step  nearer  to  a settlement.  school  I converted  the  library  into  a dining-room^ 

Mr.  Carton,  q.o. — It  is  much  better  for  the  pur-  I believe  it  was  afterwards  re-converted  into  a h rary. 
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10827.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Was  there  any  library 

there  in  your  time? 

Rev.  Dr.  Steele. — Yes ; but  I removed  the  books 
into  another  room  in  order  to  convert  the  library  into 
a dining-room. 

10828.  Professor  Dougherty. — And  the  books 
have  since  been  taken  to  Derry  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Steele. — So  I understand. 

Mr.  Boss. — I have  got  the  facts  about  the  library 
here  for  another  purpose.  The  library  is  in  Derry, 
hut  the  salary  as  librarian  is  still  paid  to  the  head 

master  of  Raplioe 

Professor  Dougherty. — We  know  that. 

10829.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  point 
at  present  is  the  title  to  the  building.  Have  you 
anv  evidence  that  any  part  of  the  existing  building 
was  not  built  with  the  Royal  Sohool  fund? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.O. — There  is  an  inscription  on  the 
library  showing  that  it  was  not  built  with  the  original 
fund.  That  will  come  before  you  on  the  claim  as 
toits  being  a private  endowment,  and  we  are  anxious 
that  this  claim  should  be  settled  by  this  Commission. 
We  shall  never  have  so  good  a tribunal  to  decide 
this  matter  again,  and  it  would  be  very  important 
for  us  if  the  point  will  be  finally  settled. 

10830.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — When  was  the  library 
established  ? 

Mr.  Roes. — It  was  built  in  1737  by  the  then 
Bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  it  bears  an  inscription  to 
that  effect  in  stone  over  it. 

10831.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  this  an  integral 
portion  of  the  school  building? 

Mr.  Ross. — Yes. 

10832.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Not  built  away-from 
it! 

Mr.  Ross. — No,  you  have  to  go  through  the  school 
to  get  to  it. 

10833.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — When  was  the  library 
sent  to  Derry  ? 

Mr.  Ross. — Within  the  lost  few  years.  Since  a 
Synod  Hall  was  provided  in  Derry ; about  1884. 

10834.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
proposal  as  to  how  the  Raphoe  School  buildings  can 
be  best  utilized  ? 

Rev.  Professor  Maguire , v.p. — The  school  buildings 
are  in  the  ccntro  of  a very  nou-Catholic  district, 
hence  the  suggestion  that  the  party  who  did  not 
require  the  buildings  should  send  in  a proposal 
would  be  very  embarrassing  to  us,  because,  even  if 
we  were  to  value  the  buildings,  they  are  not  in  a 
desirable  position  for  us.  Wo  ask,  seeing  that  the 
endowment  is  so  extremely  small,  and  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  render  our  portion  of  the  endowment  almost 
valueless  to  us  by  departing  from  the  principle  of 
having  one  good,  efficient;,  well  equipped  school  for 
each  denomination  in  the  locality  by  extending  the 
endowment  outside  the  diocese,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  portion  of  the  endowment  in.  wliicli  we  would 
have  to  work  the  school  in  the  diocese  would  be  so 
very  small,  all  that  we  ask  is  that  the  amount 
allowed  for  the  school  be  as  high  as  it  can  be  fairly 
estimated.  That  will  also  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
Presbyterians,  because  in  all  probability  the  school 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of.  the  Presbyterians — if  not 
exclusively  at  all  events  largely — and  it  becomes  of 
importance  to  them  and  to  the  Protestants  generally 
to  allow  the  Catholics  some  substantial  interest  in  the 
endowment,  because  otherwise,  seeing  that  it  is 
Catholics  that  pay  the  rent,  the  Catholics  will  feel 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  put  themselves  to 
ftuy  extraordinary  trouble  to  pay  moneys  into  a fund 
from  which  they  derive  no  advantages. 

10835.  Professor  Dougherty. — There  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  the  “ Plan  of  Campaign  ’’  I hope  1 
Rev.  Professor  Maguire. — As  Mr.  Dougherty,  who 
snows  the  district  well,  has  referred  to  that  matter, 

I would  like  to  have  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe  moat  emphatically  con- 


demned any  form  of  resistance  to  the  payment  of  a 
fair  rent  where  it  was  possible. 

10836.  Professor  Dougherty. — I believe  that  re- 
sistance to  the  payment  of  rent  is  of  very  old  standing 
in  this  particular  district  1 

Rev.  Professor  Maguire.  —Well  it  has  been  at  all 
times  condemned  by  the  Catholic  Bishops,  hut  it  has 
been  specifically  and  emphatically  condemned  within 
the  lost  few  weeks  by  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of 
Raphoe.  I would  suggest  to  refer  the  allocation  of 
the  buildings  to  some  local  committee  composed  of 
Presbyterians  and  of  Catholics,  and  I think  they  could 
decide  on  the  matter. 

10837.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  can  do  in 
your  case  what  we  have  proposed  in  Cavan.  Ask 
those  you  represent  to  send  in  a memorandum  stating 
what  they  consider  they  could  fairly  expect  as  the 
rent  of  the  promises ; and  we  will  ask  the  others  who 
want  the  buildings  for  a school  to  say  what  they 
regard  them  as  worth. 

Rev.  Professor  Maguire. — The  Presbyterians,  if  they 
wished,  could  make  the  buildings  practically  valueless 
for  us. 

10838.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  might  be 
the  effect  of  your  not  allowing  them  to  have  them  at 
a fair  rent.  The  buildings  are  worth  more  to  them 
for  a school  than  to  anybody  else  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, and  we  think  they  ought  to  get  them  at  a fair 
rent,.  If  you  will  each  tell  us  what  you  consider 
would  be  fair  we  will  form  au  opinion  as  to  what  we 
should  do. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I think  you  mentioned  three 
elements  that  you  would  take  into  consideration — 1, 
the  annual  value ; 2,  the  selling  value  ; and  3,  the 
amount  for  purchase. 

10839.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  wish  you 
can  send  in  what  yon  regard  as  the  capital  value. 
But  in  the  Raphoe  case  unfortunately  instead  of  tbei'e 
being  any  capital  fund  there  is  a debit  of  £700. 

Mr.  fi/iaio.  — I am  instructed  to  support  very  strongly 
the  proposal  that  this  Raplioe  school  should  be  given 
over  to  the  Donegal  Protestant  Local  Board  at  a fair 
rent,  they  want  it,  and  it  would  be  of  use  to  them  and 
to  nobody  else. 

10840.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — Then  let  each 
side  send  in  an  estimate,  and  we  will  try  and  arrange 
it.  But  if  there  is  no  agreement  you  may  have  to 
fight  it  out  in  the  open  market,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  agree,  for  if  we  do  not  see  our  way 
to  approximate  between  you,  in  Raphoe  at  all  events 
it  may  be  hard  to  get  anybody  to  bid  against  the 
Presbyterians. 

10841.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  do  our 
best ; we  only  want  the  material.  We  now  come  to 
Armagh,  and  in  this  case  the  buildings  are  so  much 
TniYP.fl  up  with  the  question  of  the  vested  interests 
that  I think  we  may  take  both  together. 

Mi’.  Bewley,  Q.C. — 'Before  you  go  into  that,  I wish 
to  make  an  observation  with  regal'd  to  section  51  of 
the  scheme.  I think  there  is  a mistake  in  that  section 
— that  what  was  meant  to  be  done  was,  that  what  was 
provided  by  private  Protestant  benefactors  was  to  be 
respected,  but  the  effect  of  the  section  is  that  a private 
Protestant  endowment  is  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
Protestant  share,  and  deducted  from  it. 

10842.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh.  — You  mean 
added  to  it. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — No,  the  words  are — “ if  any  por- 
tion of  the  existing  premises  was  provided  by  any 
Protestant  benefactor,  out  of  private  moneys,  and  is 
of  ascertainable  value,  the  present  value  shall  be  as- 
certained, and  treated  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
share  of  the  Protestant  Local  Board.”  On  the  con- 
struction of  those  words,  it  would  be . deducted  from 
their  share. 

10843.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  sure  none 
of  us  put  that  construction  upon  the  clause. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — That  must  require  some  verbal 
amendment. 

3M2 
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10844.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  may  be 
wrongly  worded;  but  the  intention  was  to  add  the 
private  benefactions  to  the  Protestant  share.  On 
this  point  we  have  no  trustworthy  evidence.  "We  sent 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  for  details  of  the 
funds  spent  in  this  way,  and  they  sent  in  a return 
practically  saying  that  there  were  none.  On  the  other 
hand  we  were  pointed  out  a- wing  in  Dungannon,  and 
a building  in  Armagh  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
private  money  of  the  Archbishop. 

Mr.  Bewley , q.g. — If  it  was  known  that  the  Com- 
mission would  entertain  the  question,  claims  would  be 
sent  in,  and  the  matter  would  be  finally  decided. 

10845.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  would  want 
claims,  and  also  some  proof  to  sustain  them. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.o. — The  evidence  could  bo  sent  in 
as  to  the  buildings  erected  from  private  benefactions. 

10846.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  no 
difficulty  as  to  the  principle  on  which  we  ought  to 
settle  the  matter,  and  wo  hope  no  wrongly  founded 
idea  prevails  on  the  subject.  Supposing  it  was  proved 
that,  say  fifty  years  ago,  £4,000  was  spent  by  an 
Archbishop  on  one  of  these  buildings,  we  could  not 
treat  the  Protestant  Board  us  having  now  a charge 
of  £4,000  on  the  buildings,  but  we  should  have  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
existing  building  was  attributable  to  the  part  so  built. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — That  would  be  perfectly  feu-. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — Before  you  go  into  the  question 
of  vested  interest,  there  are  a few  small  points  in 
Schedule  I.  to  which  I wish  to  refer.  It  provides  that 
four  marks  shall  be  allowed  for  every  pupil  tliat 
passes  the  matriculation  of  any  university  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Is  it  intended  that  the  marks 
should  count  twice  over,  supposing  a pupil  matri- 
culates in  the  Royal  University,  and  having  gone 
through  his  course  begins  over  again,  and  matriculates 
in  another  university  ? 

10847.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is  not. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — So  I should  have  thought;  there- 
fore there  should  lie  some  safeguard  that  only  one 
matriculation  should  count. 

10848.  Rov.Dr.  Molloy. — We  will  make  that  right. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — There  is  another  matter  that 
requires  to  be  verbally  amended.  There  aro  no  matri- 
culation examinations  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  I understand  that  there  are  such 
examinations  in  the  colleges  in  those  places. 

10S49.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — That  should  he 
altered  to  include  colleges  in  the  universities. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.o. — In  sub-section  ( b ) of  Schedule  I., 
would  it  not  he  wise  to  define  that  a boy  could  not 
pass  in  the  same  grade  of  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tion morethan  once.  Is  it  intended  that  if  a boy  passes 
in  the  junior  grade,  and  then  goes  up  and  passes  again 
in  the  next  year,  that  should  count  twice  over. 

10850.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  rather 
a complox  question  : if  a pupil  passes  in  the  junior 
grade  this  year,  next  year  in  the  middle  grade,  and 
the  following  in  the  senior  grade,  there  could  not  ho 
better  proof  that  during  all  those  three  years  he  had 
been  receiving  valuable  intermediate  education  in  the 
school,  and  I would  allow  his  school  to  count  him 
each  year  once  in  each  grade.  His  passing  in  a 
second  year-  in  the  same  grade,  as  he  must  be  still 
within  the  prescribed  age,  also  seems  to  show  con- 
tinuing school  work,  but  passing  more  than  oue 
matriculation  or  professional  examination  appears  to 
stand  on  a different  basis,  because  the  same  school 

E oration  would  probably  enable  him  to  matricu- 
l anywhere,  or  to  pass  into  a profession,  and  this 
final  proof  of  school  work  ought  not  to  count  more 
than  once  for  the  same  boy.  Now  we  have  got  a 
great  deal  of  help  already  in  this  matter,  and  we  want 
to  mate  the  schedule  work  as  fairly  as  possible,  and  I 
think  we,  the  Judicial  Commissioners,  may  say  that 
we  will  not  sign  the  scheme  until  we  have  seut  a 
revised  copy  of  this  schedule  to  the  educational  authori- 


ties, and  got  their  observations  upon  it  in  uritint 
They  know  a great  deal  more  about  it  than  We 
and  we  desire  that  it  should  be  treated  as  an  educ£ 
tional  subject.  The  Schoolmasters’  Associations  could 
give  us  valuable  help  in  this  matter. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  may  be  some  defect  in 
the  language  used,  but  we  can  easily  make  it 
right. 

Mr.  Slum.  — It  ought  to  he  home  in  mind  that  in 
addition  to  the  matriculation  for  the  Royal  Oniver- 
sity,  there  are  separate  matriculation  examinations 
for  a number  of  colleges  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
University. 

10851.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I don’t  under- 
stand it  to  be  intended  that  if  a pupil  matriculates 
into  a university,  the  school  which  prepared  bun  is  ever 
to  get  any  more  money  for  having  taught  him  as  a 
school  boy. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Certainly  not,  but  I wish  to  under- 
stand, supposing  a pupil  matriculates  into  one  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  or  iuto  tbe  Royal  College,  whether 
that  will  entitle  the  school  to  results  fees,  or  whether 
he  must  matriculate  into  the  Royal  University  as 
well? 

10852.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — He  must  matriculate 
in  a university. 

Mi1.  Shaw. — I would  suggest  that  i£  a man  passed 
the  matriculatiou  in  the  Magee  College  or  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  it  Bhould  be  sufficient. 

10853.  Rev.  Dr.  Hollo  r. — You  propose  that  we 
should  put  them  in  the  same  grade  as  a university? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Certainly. 

10854.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  give  more  credit 
for  the  matriculation  examination  of  a university 
than  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges. 

Mr.  Shaw. — That  depends  entirely  on  the  standard 
of  the  examination. 

10855.  llev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  the  standard  of 
the  examination  is  a reason  for  our  proposal. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I understand  that  the  standard  of  the 
matriculation  examination  is  quite  as  high  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Royal  University. 

10856.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  you  are  not 
correotly  informed. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — That  proposition  would  be 
objected  to  on  educational  grounds  almost  unanimously 
except  by  the  Queen’s  Colleges  themselves. 

10857.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Queen’s  College 
matriculation  is  not  on  a level  with  tbe  Royal 
University. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Some  difficulty  must 
arise  in  every  endeavour  to  estimate  the  educational 
value  of  examinations.  And  what  strikes  me  as  being 
a cardinal  distinction  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
scheme,  as  to  the  work  done  by  the  school — would  he 
the  distinction  between  passing  tbe  junior  grade  of 
the  Intermediate  examinations,  which  is  an  indication 
that  the  boy’s  intermediate  education  is  not  yet  finished 
and  that  his  school  course  is  not  yet  over,  and  one 
passing  any  examination  that  indicates  that  a hoys 
school  days  were  over,  whether  he  becomes  on  apothe- 
cary, a olergyman,  a civil  servant,  or  the  student  of 
any  recognised  college  or  university,  I should  be  in- 
clined to  recognise  for  each. one  final  test  examination 
after  leaving  school,  and  only  one.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  we  might  make  a simple  rule  and  get  rid  of  all 
this  difficulty  of  weighing  examinations — if  we  allowed 
two  marks  for  the  junior  grade,  three  for  the  middle, 
and  four  for  the  senior  grade,  and  then  to  give  one 
uniform  value,  say  four  marks,  for  each  pupil  turned 
out  of  school  and  passing  any  recognised  examination 
in  which  lie  stood  the  test  of  having  got  at  his  school 
a genuine  intermediate  education.  But  that  would, 
so  far  as  the  school  was  concerned,  he  n final  exami- 
nation. That  would  go  in  the  direction  Archbishop 
Walsh  approved  yesterday  of  treating  passes  on  the 
same  scale  irrespective  of  distinctions.  I don  t see 
why  the  school  should  be  affected  by  the  standard  or 
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this  final  examination,  ■where  its  duty  is  to  pass  the 
boy  through  the  examination  he  wants,  whether  it  be 
for  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  one  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  or  Trinity  College,  or  Maynooth,  or  the 
Civil  Service.  In  each  case,  for  our  purpose,  the 
same  question  arises,  has  the  schoolmaster  done  his 
work  meritoriously. 

Mr.  Shaw. — What  will  be  done  with  pupils  who  go 
to  universities  where  there  is  not  any  matriculation 
examination  ? A large  number  go  to  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  where  there  is  no  matriculation  exami- 
nation. They  simply  present  themselves,  take  their 
classes,  and  take  their  instruction,  and  no  question  is 
asked. 

10858.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Prima  facie, 
you  would  have  been  paid  for  those  while  passing  the 
Intermediate  examinations  in  Ireland,  and  we  can’t 
pay  any  further  for  them,  without  some  test  or  some 
guarantee  that  they  have  got  special  education.  A 
great  many  will  go  into  trades,  or  go  home,  and  learn 
no  more. 

Mr.  Shaw. — That  depends  upon  whether  a man 
goes  to  a Scotch  or  to  an  Irish  University — there  is 
not  in  the  one  place  and  there  is  in  the  other  place  a 
matriculation  examination. 

10859.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I understand  that  Scotch 
boys  go  up  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  for  matriculation. 
The  Scotch  Universities  take  the  place,  to  some  extent, 
of  intermediate  schools. 

Mr.  Drummond. — It  would  be  no  test  of  educational 
status  for  boys  to  enter  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  before 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  inon 
who  went  to  Glasgow  were  those  who  had  failed  to 
pass  the  examination  at  the  Queen’s  College. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I have  more  information  on  that  point 
than  Mr.  Drummond  has,  and  I know  that  that  is 
not  so. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I know  of  a number  of  instances 
in  which  men  when  they  could  not  pass  the  examina- 
tion at  the  Queen’s  College  went  to  Glasgow  and 
succeeded  there. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.o. — I think  there  should  be  some 
limit  of  age  on  the  schedule.  I observe  one  witness 
spoke  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty 
going  in  for  examinations  of  this  character. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Intermediate  ages 
are  fixed. 

108G0.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  the  number  of 
pupils  of  excessive  age  would  be  small,  and  would  not 
disturb  the  balance,  and  I must  say  for  myself,  that 
I never  could  see  why  a young  man  who  wished  to 
get  education  should  he  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
a public  endowment,  simply  because  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Professor  Dougherty. — And  the  work  done  in 
educating  a man  of  thirty  is  mere  than  in  educating 
a boy  of  twenty. 

1US61.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I should  object 
to  paying  for  such  work  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  public  money.  If  you  educate  a boy  of 
eighteen,  the  state  gets  twelve  years  more  work  out 
of  him  than  out  of  a man  of  thirty — who  ought  to 
have  got  some  other  calling  than  attending  school 
before  that  age. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — I think  the  schedule  ought  to  he 
also  modified  to  meet  this  difficulty  which  often  hap- 
pens^— a boy  leaves  , school  this  year  and  then  goes  on 
into  private  study  and  matriculates,  really  not  as  the 
result  of  the  work  done  by  the  school,  but  as  the 
result  of  private  study,  it  seems  unfair  to  give  the 
school  the  benefit  of  what  is  really  the  result  of  private 
study. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  we  should  put  in  a 
provision  that  they  must  come  direct  from  the  school. 

10862.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  we  will 
have  to  consider  whether  we  should  not  put  in  some 
limit  of  age. 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — The  Intermediate  Education 


Commissioners  do  that  as  far  as  their  examina-  auj.  i,  ie»s 
tions.  — 

10863.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  do,  but 
our  limit  should  he  something  under,  as  a considerable 
number  of  boys  go  up  for  the  Royal  University  who 
are  too  old  to  pass  the  Intermediate. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — Sub-section  (d)  of  section  45  of 
the  scheme  sets  forth — “The  school  shall,  during  the 
year  for  which  the  claim  is  made,  have  had  in  regular 
attendance  not  less  then  twenty-five  pupils  receiving 
an  intermediate  education,  and  not  less  than  ten  pupils 
of  the  school  shall,  during  such  year,  have  passed  a 
qualifying  examination  as  defined  in  Schedule  H. 
hereto,  having  each  made  not  less  than  one  hundred 
attendances  at  the  school  dming  the  twelve  calendar 
months  preceding  the  examination.” 

10854.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is  a condition 
which  must  he  fulfilled  by  the  schools  which  claim  to 
share  in  the  results  fees,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  way  of  calculating  the  amount  of  the  result  fees 
which  each  school  is  to  get  1 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — The  pupils  should  either  pass 
direct  from  the  school,  or  within  a certain  time  after 
leaving  the  school.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  there 
was  an  objection  of  Dr.  Donnelly’s  asking  the  Com- 
mission to  lower  these  numbers,  but  he  instructed  me 
to  withdraw  it.  He  thought  the  condition  was  too 
severe,  but  on  consideration  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
a really  efficient  school  unless  these  numbers  were  re- 
tained. 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — I am  also  instructed  by  Dr.  Logue 
to  ■withdraw  his  objection  on  that  point. 

Mi'.  Shaw. — I am  instructed  to  press  very  strongly 
that  the  limit  of  the  number  of  those  getting  inter- 
mediate education  should  be  fixed  at  ten  or  at  the 
highest  at  fifteen. 

10865.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  heard 
that  already;  but  I understand  you  not  to  press  it 
with  regard  to  the  school  getting  the  minimum  grant, 

Mr.  Shaw.  — -No,  I think  the  school  getting  the 
minimum  grant  should  have  the  number  fixed  at 
tweny-five. 

10866.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — "With  regard  to 
other  schools  the  only  effect  of  leaving  the  numbers  as 
they  stand  would  be  to  leave  a smaller  number  of 
schools  to  share  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Drummond. — I am  instructed  to  make  an  obser- 
vation as  to  the  possibility  of  having  the  marks 
awarded  by  an  inspector  of  the  board  or  some  such 
person,  because  the  test  provided  by  the  scheme  is 
arbitrary. 

10867.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wo  discussed 
that  and  discarded  it,  as  the  responsibility,  expense, 
and  time  taken  up  would  be  excessive,  and  nobody 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  inspector’s  1'eport. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  would  necessitate  a complete 
system  of  examination. 

Mr.  Drummond. — My  clients  would  be  quite  satis- 
fied, because  there  is  a large  number  of  pupils  who  do 
not  go  into  the  Intermediate  examination. 

10868.  Professor  Dougherty. — If  we  increase  the 
number  of  examinations  in  Ireland  we  shall  have  no 
time  left  for  education. 

Mr.  Ross. — Sou  will  remember  my  objection  to  the 
whole  results  system,  and  this  discussion  shows  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  work  it. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Before  marks  are  allowed  for 
a pupil  passing  the  examination,  I think,  some  number 
of  attendances  at  the  school  should  he  required. 

10859.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  Grace  may  re- 
member that  100  attendances  are  required  by  the 
scheme. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — One  hundred  attendances  are 
required  from  a certain  number  of  pupils  to  qualify  the 
school,  but,  I think,  that  does  not  apply  to  the  state 
of  things  which  I wish  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  scheme  as  it  now  stands  to  pre- 
vent a school  letting  in  twelve  clever  boys  a week  or  two 
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before  the  examinations,  and  sending  them  in  as  boys 
educated  in  the  school. 

10870.  Lord  Justice  FiizGibbon. — That  point  must 
be  made  clear,  and  we  shall  have  to  attend  carefully 
to  the  settlement  of  all  these  details,  and  we  will 
invite  observations  and  suggestions  on  the  revised 
schedule. 

Archbishop  Walah. — Before  you  finally  reject  the 
suggestion  of  having  an  inspector  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  I should  wish  to  point 
out  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  difficulty 
about  that  as  there  is  about  these  competitive  examina- 
tions going  on  all  over  the  country.  Such  a system 
is  worked  by  the  National  Board  without  difficulty  in 
the  thousands  of  schools  they  have  under  their  direc- 
tion. Probably  there  would  not  be  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  schools  altogether  concerned  in  tliis  matter. 

10871.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Then  does  your  Grace 
support  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Drummond? 

Archbishop  Walsh. — It  comes  upon  me  as  a new 
idea,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  bo  an  excellent  one.  I 
think  it  worth  thinking  over  at  all  events. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  should  require  a large  staff 
for  such  examinations. 

10872.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  any  one  by 
looking  at  a school  could  ascertain  that  its  pupils  were 
getting  a bond  fide  intermediate  education,  we  might  be 
satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  inspector  under  che 
scheme.  But  the  cost  of  any  sufficient  inspection  would 
he  great  and  the  schoolmaster  would  never  be  satisfied 
with  an  examination  that  did  not  enable  the  inspector 
to  report  that  each  boy  was  being  properly  taught 
in  all  the  required  subjects. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Perhaps  the  cost  of  the  inspec- 
tion might  bo  paid  out  of  tlm  Consolidated  Fund  as 
the  expenses  of  the  Commissioner's  of  Education  are 
now. 

Mr.  Drummond. — We  think  it  could  he  done  very 
easily  and  inexpensively,  and  a small  sum  might  be 
allocated  to  the  appointment  of  ono  inspector  out  of 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners.  There 
are  only  ton  schools  and  this  arbitrary  system  of 
attaching  one  valno  to  one  pass  and  another  value  to 
another  might  be  dispensed  with,  and,  besides,  in  some 
schools  a very  groat  injustice  may  be  avoided.  My 
clients  have  a substantial  interest — for  very  many  of 
the  students  of  tlie  Catholic  College  in  Cavan  go  to 
Majmooth.  Most  of  those  pupils  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  the  intermediate  examinations  but  go 
straight  into  Maynooth. 

10873.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  you  are  to  get 
credit  for  that. 

Mr.  Drummond. — Up  to  the  present  that  is  not 
included.  Besides  it  is  on  a level  with  the  senior 
grade  of  the  Intermediate,  and  thero  would  be  no 
provision  for  the  Cavan  school  from  passes  in  tlie 
junior  and  middle  grades  of  the  Intermediate  exami- 
nations, because  they  would  not  have  any  candidates 
in  them. 

10874.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Gould  not  the  heads  of 
the  Catholic  college  make,  some  effoii:  to  have  a centre 
established  in  Cavan.  That  is  done  by  institutions 
much  smaller  than  yours. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbos. — Your  suggestion  was 
tried  some  years  ago  when  the  former  Commission 
sent  a fellow  and  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  to  examine  several  schools,  and  their  reports 
were  not  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  school- 
masters. 

Mr.  Drummond. — One  or  two  gentlemen  could  be 
appointed  to  examine  tho  pupils  of  these  schools  at  a 
very  small  coBt. 

10875.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  pro- 
pose that  the  same  inspector  should  examine  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Catholic  schools  ? 


Mr.  Drummond. — Ceitainly. 

10876.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  think  that  the 
one  man  could  do  the  work  satisfactorily  to  both 
parties  ? 

Mr.  Drummond — I think  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Royal  University  he  would.  That  University  has 
now  got  a permanent  Protestant  and  Catholic 
examining  body. 

10877.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  bulk  of  the  ex 
animations  of  the  Royal  University  are  conducted  by 
papers,  and  the  examiners  never  see  the  candidates. 
Do  you  propose  that  they  should  go  down  to  the 
schools  1 

Mr.  Drummond. — I think  there  should  be  a visi- 
tation of  the  school. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — If  you  have  for  the  basis  of 
distribution  an  examination  conducted  like  the  results 
examinations  of  the  National  Board,  I don’t  see  how 
any  difficulty  on  the  religious  question  need  arise. 

10878.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbox. — There  might  he 
a difficulty  as  to  the  number  and  denomination  of  the 
inspectors. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I don’t  think  so  at  all.  There 
is  practically  no  religious  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the 
results  examinations  under  the  National  Board.  I 
have  known  cases  in  which  the  change  from  a 
Catholic  inspector  to  a Protestant  one  was  considered 
a very  favourable  one  in  a number  of  Catholic 
schools. 

10879.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Catholic  inspector 
was  afraid,  I suppose,  to  show  any  leniency  1 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Sometimes  a Catholic  in- 
spector may  he  found  who  is  afraid  even  to  be  just, 
afraid  of  even  a groundless  charge  of  undue  leniency. 

10880.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — I still  fear 
there'niight  be  a great  difficulty  as  to  the  number  of 
inspectors  required.  The  course  must  include  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  English,  French,  German,  and 
other  subjects. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — It  may  not  bo  necessary  to 
have  more  than  ono  examiner,  It  is  not  a competitive 
examination.  The  Act  53rd  Geo.  III.  section  4,  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  such  officers  ns  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  think  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
tho  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  empowers  them  to  certify  to 
tho  Loi'd  Lieutenant  such  sum  as  they  deem  adequate 
to  defray  tho  expense  of  such  officers  and  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  Board. 

Rev.  Di\  Moore  Morgan. — I have  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  this  matter  of  tlie  test,  and  if  we  could  get 
a broad,  fail-,  and  uniform  test  we  are  all  of  opinion 
that  it  would  ho  more  satisfactory ; I am  sure  that  a 
diversity  of  standard  would  never  give  satisfaction  all 
round. 

108S1.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  would 
you  think  of  having  but  one  inspector  1 

Llov.  Dr.  Morgan. — That  is  far  better — the  inspector 
proposed  in  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Drummond. — My  clients  would  be  satisfied 
to  have  one  inspector  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

10882.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Our  Act  pro- 
vides that  it  must  be  an  appointment  by  tho  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Archbishop  J.ogue. — Would  it  be  possible  to  get  the 
Intermediate  Commissioners  in  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion to  waive  this  fee  for  tire  examination  of  pupils 
over  age  1 Their  endowment  is  not  a Government 
endowment.  It  is  from  our  own  Irish  Church  Fund, 
and  I am  afraid  as  their  interest  may  soon  be  reduced 
you  have  not  much  chance  of  inducing  them  to  do 
that. 

Archbishop  Logue. — It  would  not  increaso  their 
expenses,  if  they  undertook  the  duty  of  examining : a 
few  extra  boys.  Tlie  great  objection  to  making  the 
Intermediate  examinations  the  test  under  this  schemo 
would  be  that  boys  over  age  have  to  pay  10«-  “ 
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nndertook  to  examine  boys  under  these  circumstances  the  annual  rent,  and  the  capital  value.  We  should  Aug.  *,  i88t 

free  it  would  get  over  the  difficulty  you  are  now  dis-  like  to  get  both  in  every  case.  — 

cussing.  , 

10883.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  afraid  it  10889.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  now 
would  not  get  over  the.  whole  difficulty,  because  for  take  the*  vested  interests. 

several  schools  the  Intermediate  Examination  test  Mr.  Walker , q.c. — I appear  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore 
alone  would  not.  be  sufficient,  particularly  in  girls’  Morgan,  and  his  position  seems  to  be  somewhat  like 
schools — there  being  so  many  that  do  not  send  pupils  that  of  Mahomet’s  coffin.  It  is  my  duty  to  have  his 
to  the  Intermediate  Examinations.  vested  lights  determined,  but  compensation  may  not 

10884.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  might  be  a matter  for  be  necessary  if  he  is  to  work  on  under  the  new  scheme, 
the  Schoolmasters'  Association  to  take  into  consider-  if  the  conditions  which  he  considers  necessary  for  saving 
ation,  and  if  they  sent  in  a report  it  would  help  us.  his  vested  rights  ai'e  agreed  to  and  carried  out. 

10885.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I don’t  think  10890.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — If  he  is  kept  in  his 
those  who  spoke  have  quite  understood  the  difficulty,  present  position  with  his  rights  preserved,  then  the 
One  schedule  lays  down  the  conditions  to  he  fulfilled  question  of  compensation  will  arise  at  the  end  of  the 
by  the  school  in  order  that  it  shall  be  entitled  to  period  fixed  when  he  would  retire, 
receive  any  share  of  the  Royal  Endowment.  The  10891.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  your 
other  schedule  fixes  the  marks  to  be  assigned  for  objections  to  the  proposal  in  the  scheme  for  saving  his 
pupils  passing  different  examinations — according  to  vested  interests  i 

which  the  results  fees  will  be  apportioned  from  time  to  Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — In  the  first  place  there  is  one  very 
time  among  the  qualified  schools.  If  you  establish  important  one — the  tenure  of  his  office, 
any  new  system  of  examinations,  the  actual  distribu-  10892.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  tenure  of 
tion  of  results  between  the  several  schools  will  depend  his  office  is  for  life. 

entirely  upon  the  result  of  these  examinations,  and  Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — No.  He  holds  during  residence 
there  will  be  a practical  competition  between  the  and  good  behaviour. 

schools  by  means  of  these  examinations — the  conduct  10893.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  is  the  substance 

of  which  will  therefore  be  subject  to  interested  and  of  your  alteration  1 

eager  scrutiny  and  observation.  Mr.  Walker,  Q c. — It  begins  with  paragraph  55  of 

Rev.  Dr.  Morgan. — I am  certain  that  the  School-  the  scheme.  I propose  to  strike  out  the  words  “ so 
masters’  Association  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a pro-  long  as  he  continues  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
posol  that  introduced  these  various  examinations ; office,"  and  to  read  “ during  good  behaviour.” 
they  would  far  prefer  a system  which  would  have  only  10894.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  was  in- 
one  examination.  tended  to  be  covered  by  the  words  “ continues  to 

10886.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I am  sure  of  that ; and  discharge  his  duties”! 
if  the  two  Schoolmasters’  Associations  considered  this  Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — The  appointment  is  during  resi- 
niatter  together  they  might  send  in  a joint  report,  or  dence  and  good  behaviour,  and  there  is  a simplicity 

two  separate  reports  which  would  be  of  great  assist-  about  the  words  “good  behaviour”  that  we  lawyers 

ance  to  ns  in  revising  the  scheme  next  October.  all  know. 

Mr.  Roche , q.c. — As  you  are  passing  from  this  sub-  10895.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — The  words  of  the 
ject,  your  lordship  would,  perhaps,  allow  me,  on  the  scheme  are  taken  from  the  analogy  of  the  Church  Act. 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  to  say  some-  Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — I don’t  think  there  is  any  sub- 
thing  on  the  buildings  questiou  before  you  go  into  the  stantial  difference  between  what  the  Commissioners 
question  of  vested  interests.  The  Archbishop  adopts  intend  and  what  I propose. 

the  principle  of  the  scheme  ns  set  forth  in  the  loth  1089G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibdon. — It  is  a verbal 
section,  with  respect  to  the  Armngh  buildings,  and  alteration.  Wliat  is  the  next  objection  1 
with  respect  to  all  he  wishes  is  that  the  endowment  Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. — I object  to  the  limit  “ not  exceed- 
of  Armagh  should  get  the  ordinary  fair  value  of  the  ing  £175  ” on  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  rent  and  repairs, 

buildings  there.  With  a view  to  arriving  at  that  fair  You  are  now  dealing  with  him  as  a schoolmaster 

value,  he  suggests  that  each  party  interested  should  having  the  use  of  the  school  premises.  There  are  six 

be  at  liberty  to  make  a proposal,  and  to  name  the  and  a half  acres  of  land  with  the  house  rent  free.  In 

value  that  he  is  ready  to  give,  if  declared  the  pur-  addition  there  are  eleven  and  a half  acres  of  land  of 

chassis  of  the  buildings.  Supposing  an  offer  is  made  which  the  rent  is  £40.  The  taxes  are  £37  and  the 

by  either  the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic  Board — the  insurance  £15.  The  average  of  all  these  is  £92  18s.  7 d., 

party  making  that  offer — bidding  what  he  thinks  fair  and  on  the  same  basis  the  l-ent,  taxes,  and  insurance 

for  the  buildings — shall,  if  the  other  party  do  not  with  the  repairs,  would  moke  the  average  of  all  the 

elect  to  take  the  buildings  at  that  offer,  be  obliged  to  items  which  go  to  support  the  fabric  amount  to  £260. 

himself  purchase  them  for  the  sum  that  he  names  At  page  407  of  the  evidence  for  1885-1886  you  will 

in  his  offer.  It  would  be  a self-acting  arrangement,  find  all  the  figures.  I have  given  the  average.  Some 

and  would  ensure  that  a fair  offer  should  be  made.  are  fixed  payments. 

With  that  modification,  so  far  as  the  buildings  are  10897.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — During  what 
concerned,  he  adopts  the  scheme.  period  of  years  have  you  taken  it ! 

10887.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  you  be  Mr.  Walker,  q.o. — Five  years, 

willing  to  send  in  a tender,  offering  to  take  the  build-  10898.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  there  seems 
ings  yourself,  allowing  the  rent  or  price  you  put  down  to  have  been  some  extraordinary  expenditure  included 

to  be  charged  against  you  unless  the  other  side  take  in  that  period. 

them  at  that  samo  figure.  Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. — No,  Dr.  Morgan  iB  here  if  there 

Mr.  Roche,  q.c. — Yes,  that  is,  os  I understand  it,  is  any  difficulty  about  the  items, 
the  Archbishop’s  view.  The  tender  will,  of  course,  Dr.  Moore  Morgan. — We  have  always  had  in  addi- 
be  based  on  a valuation.  tion  to  repairs,  improvements. 

10888.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — Naming  a capital  10899.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  you  cannot 

value  would  be,  in  all  probability,  putting  a price  have  a vested  interest  in  future  improvements.  The 

on  people  who  could  not  pay.  You  could  deal  with  figures  in  the  Commissioners’  reports  include  expendi- 

it  better  as  an  annual  rent.  ture  on  the  tenantry  school,  and  the  average  outlay  ou 

Mr.  Roche,  q.c. — I apprehend  that  the  Archbishop  the  Royal  School  for  the  last  three  years  seems  to  bo 
would  not  have  any  objection  to  offer  a rent  instead  of  about  £190.  You  have  taken  a different  period,  wo 
putting  a capital  value — and  let  the  tender  take  on  mu6t  take  the  average  at  present, 
each  side  the  form  of  rent.  Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — I understand  the  average  adopted 

Archbishop  Logue. — Certainly.  in  the  scheme  was  for  five  yeara 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  might  give  both  valuations,  10900.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — The  scheme 
* See  Appendix  B,  Nos,[LXX.  to  IXX.VII.,  pp.  555-C59. 
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says  “estimated  average  amount.”  It  says  nothing 
about  the  period. 

Mr.  Walker , q.o. — But  the  £175  is  arrived  at  as  an 
average  of  the  outlay  on  repairs  for  five  years. 

10901.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  what  is 
wrong  in  it  1 

Mr.  WalIcer,Q..c. — Nothing;  but  I want  to  have  added 
to  the  repairs,  “ Rent,  taxes,  and  insurance  ’’  in  the 
column  “ miscellaneous." 

10902.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — That  includes 
the  salary  of  Mi1.  Fleming,  the  clerk,  and  tilings  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — I am  instructed  not  Dr  Morgan 
says  not. 

10908.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wo  have  taken 
the  original  reports  of  the  Commissioners  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Dr.  Moore  Morgan. — We  only  come  down  to  1885. 

10904.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  arc  bound 
to  come  clown  to  the  present  time.  We  cannot  give 
you  a vested  interest  in  the  average  outlay  of  years 
gone  by,  you  may  begin  a little  hack  for  an  average, 
but  you  must  come  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. — The  period  must  he  taken  up  to 
August,  1885,  because  that  is  the  period  of  the 
vested  interest  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

10905.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  in- 
terest then  vested  lias  not  been  disturbed  as  yet  by 
anything  done  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — On  the  contrary  it  is  entirely 
subverted  What  you  have  to  ascertain,  I respect- 
fully submit,  is  the  vested  interest  of  the  individual 
at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

10906.  Lord  Justice  Naisit. — If  a man.  has  a vested 
interest,  and  repairs  are  included,  he  ought  to  have 
precisely  the  same  vested  interest  now  as  at  the  time 
the  Act  passed. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — I apprehend  that  if  you  fix  a 
Bum,  and  do  not  put  in  the  words  “ sufficient  and  rea- 
sonable " you  must  talio  an  average  going  behind  tho 
date  of  tho  passing  of  tho  Act. 

10907.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  must  fix  a 
sum,  otherwise  Dr.  Morgan  would  be  always  seeking, 
and  the  Commissioners  would  bo  always  refusing  to 
spend  money  on  repairs. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — I quite  admit  that  it  is  necessary. 

10908.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — All  that  he  can 
have  a right  to  is  to  have  his  buildings  kept  in  repair  ; 
and  that  cannot  be  ascertained  by  what  it  cost  to 
repair  them  before  1885 1 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — It  would  require  more  in  1887. 

10909.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Probably,  and, 
therefore,  I think  we  may  pass  tins  point,  und  you 
may  send  ns  particulars  of  wluit  you  claim  as  the  fair 
•average  amount  it  takes  now  to  keep  your  buildings 
in  repair,  or  you  may  take  die  year  just  gone,  ending 
in  1887..  I don’t  think  there  is  any  difference  of 
principle  between  us. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — I tbink  not,  but  at  present  the 
full  amount  of  tho  rents  was  not  included. 

10910.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  was,  I 
assure  you ; however  the  divergence  has  arisen — it 
was  not  through  leaving  out  the  rent. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. — Well,  with  the  rent  which  is 
fixed  at  £92 — the  taxes  which  are  variable,  but  con- 
siderable, and  the  insurance  which  is  fixed,  you  have 
only  to  look  at  the  figures  to  see  that  die  repairs 
must  come  to  more  than  £175. 

10911.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Dr.  Molloy 
notices  one  item  which  may  account  for  the  dis- 
crepancy. In  1882  the  Commissioners  laid  out 
£369  128.  9 d.  on  the  Armagh  buildings,  if  that  was 
for  new  buildings  or  improvements,  it  ought  not  to 
come  into,  the  average  cost  of  maintenance ; but  this  is  a 
mere  matter  of  arithmetic,  and  if  you  give  us  the 
mode  by  which  you  have  calculated  your  claim  we 
will  look  into  the  Commissioners’  reports  and  see  if 
we  can  fix  it  fairly. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c — My  next  objection  has  reference 


to  the  provision,  that  the  Commissioners  shall  par 
Dr.  Morgan  the  salary  of  an  assistant  master  so  Lr 
ns  the  inspector  appointed  by  die  Lord  LienteiWl 
shall  report  that  the  services  of  such  master  are  re- 

qnired.  That  would  interfere  with  the  status  0f  Dr 

Moore  Morgan  and  the  assistant  masters  as  between 
themselves.  I suggest  that  the  clause  should  read— 
“ so  long  as  he  shall  certify  to  the  inspector  appointed 
by  die  Lord  Lieutenant  timt  the  services  of  such 
muster  are  required.”  Otherwise  the  clause  would 
put  him  in  a different  position  as  regards  the  assist- 
ant master  to  that  in  which  lie  was  before. 

10912.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I think  not. 
The  Commissioners  'have  always  held  tiiemselves,  as 
far  as  we  can  seo  from  the  evidence,  at  liberty  to 
refuse  to  pay  an  assistant  master  when  the  number 
of  pupils  fell  below  a certain  figure.  They  struck  off 
one  assistant’s  salary  in  Enniskillen  a short  time 
ago. 

Mr.  Walker , Q.C. — That  is  contrary  to  Dr.  Moigan’s 
experience. 

10913.  Rev.  Dr.  Monor. — Would  you  hold  that, 
if  the  number  of  pupils  fell  clown  to  three,  there 
should  he  £150  a year  paid  to  the  assistant  master. 

Mir.  Walker,  Q.c. — Most  decidedly,  if  you  don't 
want  to  interfere  with  Dr.  Morgan’s  status. 

10914.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — His  present 
status  is  to  have  an  assistant  if  he  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — The  Act  says  lie  shall  have  an 
assistant. 

10915.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  does  not 
bind  tho  Commissioners  to  pay  an  assistant  unless 
they  think  his  services  necessary. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.o. — The  number  might  fall  to  three 
in  one  year  and  be  up  to  100  in  the  next. 

10916.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  if  so  they 
ought  to  give  him  an  assistant,  but  he  has  no  vested 
right  to  Iiavo  au  assistant  except  while  the  Rcliool  is 
efficient 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.O. — I think  ho  has.  So  long  ns  itis 
school  lias  been  in  existence  the  Commissioners  have 
given  £150  a year  for  an  assistant  master,  and  that 
continued  up  to  August,  1880,  when  this  Act  passed. 
Tho  status  quo  tiion  was  that  there  should  be  an 
assistant  master. 

10917.  Lord  Justice  Naibh. — Under  what  Act  do 
you  dftim  that  Dr.  Morgan,  irrespective  of  the  require- 
ments of  tho  school,  is  entitled  to  have  an  assistant 
master  1 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — Under  die  Act  53  George  HI, 
it  has  been  tho  practice.  I admit  that  £150  is  a sum 
arrived  at  by  practice.  The  appointment  is  under 
section  1.8,  which  declares  “that  tho  under  master  or 
masters,  if  any,  who  shall  he  endowed  at  any  of  the 
schools,  shall  bo  appointed  by  tho  head  master  with 
the  approbation  of  tho  persons  in  whom  the  appoint- 
ment of  tho  head  master  is  vested.”  Section  12 
provides  “ if  it  shall  appear  to  tho  Commissioners  that 
one  or  more  under  master  or  under  masters  are  neces- 
sary for  any  school,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  order  that  such  other  share  of  the  issues 
and  profits  as  they  shall  think  proper,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  such  under  master  or 
under  masters. 

10918.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — But  that  is  prefaced 
by  the  condition,  “ if  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners that  one  or  more  under  master  or  under 
masters  are  necessary.”  Therefore,  if  it  continues  to 
appear  necessary  to  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  he  will  be  entitied  to  it  still. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — Where  is  the  Inspector  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  mentioned  in  any  preceding  Act  of 
Parliament  1 

10919.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibdon. — We  must  sub- 
stitute somebody  for  the  late  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — Wo  object  to  the  Inspector  jhe 
muBt  be  an  individual  and  may  act  under  the  local 
board,  or  there  may  bo  various  influences  at  work  f*t 
might  end  in  great  injustice. 
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10920.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Still,  must  not  the 
-jDPointment  of  an  assistant  master  depend  on  the 
requirements  of  the  school? 

jjr_  Walker,  Q.c. — When  Dr.  Morgan  •went  there, 
there  were  two  boarders,  and  the  assistant  master  was 
■paid  all  the  same,  and  had  been  paid  for  years  before. 
* 10921.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — As  long  as  there  wero 
only  two  scholars  in  the  school,  I think  it  was  rather 
a misapplication  of  the  funds. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  don’t  desire  to 
perpetuate  that  kind  of  thing.  What  would  you  say 
to  making  the  allowance  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — Surely  the  master  ought  to  have 
a voice  iu  this  matter  ? lie  has  the  appointment. 

10922.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — It  was  not  intended 
that  he  should  have  a voice.  We  could  not  give  him 
a power  of  overruling  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — Is  he  to  appoint  the  master  and 
not  to  have  the  power  of  removing  him  ? 

10923.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  scheme 
provides  for  the  payment  so  long  as  the  master  shall 
be  engaged  by  him.  It  might  be  said  that  they  only 
applied  to  the  master. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — We  must  have  something  to 
guard  against  such  a state  of  things  as  an  assistant 
master  being  kept  on  and  paid  when  there  is  no 
necessity  for  him. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — The  scheme  leaves  the  dismissal 
of  the  master,  in  effect,  to  the  Inspector.  That  is  not 
in  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

10924.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  must  have 
some  guarantee  that  the  services  are  efficiently 
rendered.  I am  not  supposing  that  such  a thing 
would  occur  in  Dr.  Moore  Morgan’s  case,  but  we  have 
the  case  of  one  endowed  school  where  a man  of  ninety 
years  of  age  was  retained  as  an  assistant  master,  in 
order  to  draw  .£50  a year. 

Mr.  Wallcer,  Q.C. — But  supposing  the  head  master 
is  efficient  and  honest,  who  would  be  a more  proper 
persou  to  certify  the  necessity  for  an  assistant  master  ? 
Is  the  Inspector  to  come  in  over  his  head  and  say — 
“You  don’t  want  an  assistant  master,”  “he  is  not 
efficient,”  or,  "he  is  not  required”? 

10925.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  would  you  say 
to  leaving  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  Oornmis- 
sionevs,  giving  Dr.  Morgan  powov  to  appear  before 


them. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — I would  like  to  know  who  the 
new  body  were  first. 

10926.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  don’t  wish  to 
bo  put  under  the  new  board  ? 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — Of  course  we  don’t.  That  is  the 
reason  I put  into  the  clause  the  words — “ the  Com- 
missioners shall,  notwithstanding  anything  in  this 
scheme  contained.” 

10927.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — If  Dr.  Morgan  does 
not  want  to  come  under  the  Local  Board,  I don’t  see 
why  we  should  put  the  assistant  master  under  them. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.o. — You  are  giving  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  assistant  master,  but  the  anomaly  is  that 
an  Inspector  can  report  that  the  master  ought  to  be 


10928.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is  proposed  to  leave 
that  power  with  the  Commissioners,  ancl  they  have  it 
at  present. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.o. — A different  body  altogether. 

10929.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Surely  we  must 
reconstitute  the  Commissioners ; we  are  not  to  preserve 
the  old  body  merely  {o  say  whether  you  shall  have  an 
assistant  master  or  not  ? 


Mr.  Stanley. — I appear  for  Mr.  Gordon,  the  assis- 
tant master,  and  I would  refer  to  the  1 8th  section  of 
53rd  George  III.,  which  provides — “ That  the  under 
master  or  masters,  if  any,  under  this  Act"  endowed, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  head  master,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  several  persons  in  whom  the  appointment 
‘jl’tbe  head  master  is  vested, ’’  and  by  the  10th  section 


of  the  same  Act  provision  is  made  for  the  cancellation  Any.  4,  isss. 
of  the  appointment  of  the  assistant  musters;  for 
Mr.  Gordon,  I intend  to  maintain  that  Ills  appoint- 
ment is,  practically,  one  during  good  behaviour,  and 
that  neither  the  head  master  nor  any  other  person, 
without  first  having  an  investigation  before  the  Com- 
missioners, has  any  right  to  dismiss  him.  The  passage 
is  as  follows — “provided  that  in  case  of  such  mis- 
conduct of  the  master,  uuder  master,  or  usher  of  any 
school,  being  reported  to  the  said  Commissioners,  as 
they  shall  be  of  opinion  ought  to  subject  him  to 
depravation,  they  shall  not  proceed  to  such  deprivation 
until  they  have  cited  the  said  master,  under  master, 
or  usher  to  appear  before  them,  and  given  notice  to 
the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  school  or  foundation  to 
which  such  master  or  usher  shall  belong,  and  inquired 
into  hri  misconduct.” 

10930.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  got 
evidence,  I don’t  know  whether  it  applies  to  Mr. 

Gordon  or  not,  that  the  Commissioners  have  given 
grants  to  the  head  master  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
paying  the  assistant  master's,  but  that  they  have  not 
meddled  with  their  appointment  or  removal. 

Mr.  Stanley. — That  may  be  as  a matter  of  con- 
venience, but  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  the 
Commissioners  must  pay  the  assistant  master,  and  if 
they  think  fit  to  endow  him. 

10931.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Was  Mr.  Gordon 
appointed  uuder  any  written  instrument  of  appoint- 
ment ? 

Dr.  Moore  Morgan, — I appointed  him  by  letter. 

10932.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Did  you  got  the 
sanction  of  the  Commissioners  for  his  appointment  ? 

Dr.  Moore  Morgan. — It  is  a long  time  ago  and  I 
cannot  recollect. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — It  is  necessary  to  know  the 
terms  upon  whicli  you  appointed  him. 

10933.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  was  his 
predecessor  ? 

Mr.  Stanley. — I was  liis  predecessor  and  was  paid 
by  the  Commissioners.  If  the  Commissioner's  had  not 
sanctioned  his  appointment  they  would  not  have  any 
right  to  allocate  liis  £150. 

10934.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  must  look 
into  how  he  is  removable.  What  is  called  an 
“endowed"  assistant  master  under  that  Act  might 
have  a right  to  come  under  the  10th  section  before  he 
could  be  removed.  Down  to  the  present  time  in  the 
evidence  before  us  we  have  not  a suggestion  of  any 
assistant  master  contending  that  he  was  not  removable 
by  the  head  master. 

Mr.  Wallcer,  Q.o. — Wo  may  shorten  it  in  this  way. 

I want  to  preserve  the  same  right  of  dismissal,  if  it 
existed,  ns  existed  before. 

10935.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  ought  to 
be  done,  but  the  only  question  now  is  how  wo  are  to 
find  some  independent  authority  to  see  whether  he  is 
an  efficient  master  and  required  for  the  school.  He 
was  clearly  at  present  under  responsibility  to  the 
Commissioners  on  that  point. 

Mi'.  Walker,  Q.c. — I don’t  think  so.  The  Com- 
missioners would  have  cue  power  of  removing  him 
only  for  misconduct, 

Mr,  Robert  M‘DowU  (Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  in  Ireland). — There  is  certain  to 
be  some  document  in  reference  to  the  appointment 
and  I will  find  it.  I think  it 'will  be  found  that  in 
all  these  cases  the  appointment  is  confirmed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  before  it  comes  to  the  Commissioners 
at  all. 

10936.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  so  yon  can 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  matter  by  producing  the 
minute,  but  no  assistant  master  who  has  as  yet 
appeared  before  us  suggested  that  he  lmd  any  appoint- 
ment from  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — Also  get  the  minute  of  the 
Commissioners  approving  of  the  appointment. 

Mr.  M‘Dowell. — Certain '.y. 

3 N 
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jug.  4,  jagg.  Rev.  Dr.  Steele. — The  first  assistant  was  always  ap- 
— pointed  by  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — Dr.  Steele  was  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  53ri  Geo.  III.,  sec.  IS,  requires  for 
the  assistant  master  ct  the  approbation  of  the  person 
in  whom  the  appointment  of  the  head  master  is  vested.” 
Dr.  Morgan  was  appointed  by  the  Primate. 

Dr.  Moore  Morgan. — And  I had  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh's  approval  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Walker  Q.C. — Under  clause  3G  of  the  scheme 
each  muster  and  assistant  master  is  to  bo  appointed 
by  the  Local  Board  1 want  to  control  that. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  Armagh  assis- 
tant master  is  not  to  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Local  Board  during  Dr.  Morgan’s  tenure  of  office.  It 
is  part  of  his  vested  right  not  to  be  put  under  the 
new  Local  Board. 

10937.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Supposing  the  assis- 
tant master  vacated  office — are  we  to  give  to  Dr. 
Moore  Morgan  unlimited  power  to  appoint  assistant 
masters — even  when  tho  school  does  not  want  one  1 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. — IIo  lias  the  power  of  appointment, 
, otherwise  you  alter  his  status.  The  application  of  in- 
come for  them  is  regulated  by  another  sectiou. 
Perhaps  the  Commissioners  can  withhold  tho  salary. 

10938.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — If  there  were  only 
three  or  four  pupils  would  it  be  right  to  appoint  an 
assistant  master  1 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. — The  same  observation  would 
apply  to  Dr.  Morgan  himself ; taking  away  his  power 
of  appointing  his  assistant  would  be  a complete  alterar 
tion  in  his  status. 

10939.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  understand 
your  contention.  Whnt  is  your  next  point? 

Mi'.  Walker,  q.c. — Clause  GO,  relating  to  the  In- 
spector appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  puts  a 
power  of  dismissal  over  Dr.  Morgan  which  does  not 
exist  at  present. 

10940.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  it  not  exist 
at  present  1 

Mr.  Walker , Q.c. — No,  except  in  the  case  of  a breach 
of  good  behaviour.  I claim  to  preserve  Ms  tenure  during 
good  behaviour. 

10941.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — What  is  this 
title  to  a permanent  fixed  salary  ? At  page  57  of  the 
report  of  1857  you  will  find  an  instance  of  reducing 
the  salary  by  the  Commissioners,  owing  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  school  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.o. — I am  taking  the  present  salary 
as  a vested  interest,  and  yon  cannot  assume  that  it 
wonld  bo  reduced. 

10942.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wo  will  care- 
fully consider  whether  ho  is  not  entitled  to  hold  his 
office  during  good  behaviour,  bub  ia  it  in  tho  power  of 
the  Commissioners  to  change  the  salary  ? 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. — Certainly  not.  If  you  give  the 
power  to  interfere  with  the  salary  of  an  old  officer  I 
maintain  you  will  do  that  which  you  have  no  power 
to  do.  I claim  that  his  vested  interest  must  be  saved 
or  compensated  for.  You  am  saving  him  and  must 
leavo  him  os  you  found  him.  without  altering  his  posi- 
tion. You  don’t  save  him  if  you  entail  upon  him 
the  possibility,  of  his  salary  being  taken  away.  I 
olaim  to  put  him,  when  he  retires,  on  the  same  footing 
as  .those  who  are  now  compulsorily  retired.  And  that 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  elements  upon 
which  compensation  is  to  be  estimated. 

10943.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — The  scheme  doos  not 
give  any  compulsory  power  to  the  Commissioners  to 
force  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Morgan,  but  it  enables 
him  to  retire  under  certain  terms.  That  is  his  own 
act.  At  present  if  he  chose  to  retire  he  would  bo 
entitled  to  no  pension  whatever,  and  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  giving  him  one  is  that  circumstances  might 
arise  in  which  it  would  bo  for  the  interest  of  the 
school  that  he  should  retire. 

Mr.  W alker. — It  would  be  unjust  not  to  leave  it  as 
it  is.  You  are  purchasing  Dr.  Morgan’s  rights  for 
thirty  years’  service. 


10944.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — It  is  very  often  a 
great  advantage  both  to  the  public  service  and  to  an 
institution  of  this  land  that  a man  should  retire. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — I want  nothing  better  thin  that 
his  vested  interests  should  be  saved.  If  Dr.  Moore 
Morgan  comes  under  this  scheme  nobody  who  hag 
any  common  senso  can  fail  to  see  that  he  will  not 
have  the  same  class  of  school  as  before ; he  will  not 
have,  tho  same  fees  from  pupils — he  will  not  have 
pupils  paying  sixty  guineas  a year 

10945.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — ■‘Why  not? 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.a. — Does  your  lordship  imagine  that 
under  this  scheme  Dr.  Morgan  will  get  people  to  give 
him  sixty  guineas  ? 

10946.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Why  not,  if  he 
would  get  such  fees  otherwise  ? If  we  preserve  his 
position,  it  doponds  on  himself  whether  lie  will  con- 
duct the  schools  so  as  to  draw  pupils.  I don’t  . see 
how  this  scheme  cau  affect  him. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mou-oy. — The  only  disadvantage  to  him 
is  that  tiro  other  endowments  may  be  made  more 
efficient  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — It  will  raise  up  five  competitors, 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  has  no  vested 
interest  in  keeping  other  competitors  down. 

10947.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — We  say  it  is  better 
for  the  interests  of  the  school  that  his  interest  should 
bo  saved  rather  than  compensated  for,  and  if  we  do 
that,  how  do  we  put  him  in  a worse  position  1 

Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — We  can  put  into  this 
scheme  a clause  that  it  shall  not  take  effect  at  all 
with  respect  to  Armagh  School  Endowment  so  long  as 
Dr.  Mooro  Morgau  holds  his  present  place,  That 
would  completely  save  his  vested  interest,  and  he 
would  have  no  claim  whatsoever  to  compensation,  hut 
if  ho  broke  down  in  health,  or  for  any  other  reason 
was  no  longer  able  to- continue  in  office,  he  must  walk 
out  without  one  farthing  of  compensation  or  retiring 
allowance,  and  this  compensation  clause  would  have 
to  disappear. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.o. — I know  that,  but  that  is  not  what 
you  are  doing. 

10948.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  what  respect 
have  wo  not  done  so  1 Up  to  the  present  all  your 
amendments  have  been  in  the  direction  of  preserving 
his  position  exactly  os  it  is,  and  if  you  insist  on  carrying 
out  that  principle,  as  he  1ms  no  vested  right  to  any 
retiring  allowance,  wo  should  strike  it  out.  If  we 
give  him  a retiring  allowance,  wo  have  tho  right  to 
require  a surrender  of  some  of  his  rights  in  retnru. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.u. — Will  you  preserve  the  scholarships 
given  to  tho  school  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  There  is  no  moaeyto 
pay  them. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. — I am  aware  that  you  cannot  make 
tho  money  of  others  pay  for  them,  but  you  take  them 
away  by  the  scheme. 

10949.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — You  have  no 
right  to  thorn,  for  we  caunot  pay  Royal  scholarships  m 
Armagh  out  of  the  funds  of  any  other  estate. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. —I  understand  that,  but  clause  i)l) 
continues  them  only  so  long  as  there  shall  be  pnpils  in 
the  school  who,  liaviug  been  there  at  the  date  of  the 
Act,  would  have  been  entitled  to  compete  tor  the 
scholarships  under  the  same  regulations  as  were  in 
force  in  1887.  After  that  date  you  take  away  the 
Royal  scholarships,  and  altar  the  conditions  existing 
about  the  funds.  . 

10950.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— On  these  points  we 
shall  consider  if  we  can  alter  the  scheme,  am* 
you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  conclusion  we  arrive  at, 
you  can  go  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — W e can  at  once  s 
that  the  school  shall  go  on  as  at  present  as-  *onS. 
Dr.  Morgan  holds  office,  and  the  effect  will  be  a p 
one  exhibition  at  once,  for  the  deficit  last  year 
£49,  and  the  amount  spent  on  exhibitions  was  * • 

It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  yon  will  retain  y 
existing  status  with  no  prospect  of  a retiring  allow 
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But  if  you  wxsli  tor  a retiring  allowance,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  for  us  to  lay  down  some  conditions. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — Dr.  Morgan  is  more  capable  of 
estimating  that  than  I am.  He  will  give  yon  an 
nnswer  before  the  Commission  closes.  All  Dr.  Morgan 
wants  is  to  preserve  his  vested  rights,  and  when  we 
seo  how  far  the  amendments  I have  proposed  are 
carried  out,  we  shall  know  our  position. 

10951.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon.— We  shall  be 
Tery  glad  if  you  will  send  all  your  proposed  amend- 
ments to  us  in  writing. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. — Certainly.  I have  altered  the 
gcheme  in  red  ink,  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
tentions. 

10952.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — You  will  remember 
that  if  Dr.  Moore  Morgan  was  to  go  on  exactly  in  the 
same  position  as  he  is  in  at  present,  he  would  not  be 
entitled  to  a retiring  allowance. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.O. — I know  that,  but  he  expects  to 
live  a long  time. 

Mi’.  Roche,  Q.c. — We  consider  it  advisable  that  a 
retiring  allowance  shall  be  provided  for  Dr.  Morgan 
at  any  time  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  that  he 
would  wish  to  retire. 

10953.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  would  wish  to 
tempt  him  to  retire  1 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — Yes.  Let  Dr.  Morgan  have  the 
right  to  retire  at  any  time  upon  an  allowance  pro- 
vided as  pi-escribed  by  the  16th  section.  Though  he 
does  not  ask  for  it,  we  think  it  would  be  reasonable. 

10954.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  think  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  the  endowment? 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c.— Yes,  and  we  suggest  it  upon  that 
ground.  As  the  scheme  is  now,  these  sections  may 
stereotype  the  existing  state  of  things  for  at  least 
thirty  years,  or  until  other  changes  happen.  And, 
therefore,  we  suggest  that  we  should  have  the  right  to 
retire  at  any  time  upon  the  scale  of  pensions  provided 
by  the  section.  Upon  the  B5th  section,  sub-section  3, 

I understand  Mr.  Walker  takes  exception  to  this  sum 
of  £175. 

10955.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — That  is  a mutter  of 
figures.  ' 

Mr.  Roche , Q.o. — “The  Commissioners  shall  also 
pay  to  the  said  Lev.  William  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d., 
an  annual  salary  of  £400,  being  the  annual  salary 
payable  to  him  out  of  the  Armagh  Royal  /School 
Endowment  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
such  salary  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner.”  The 
£175  appears  to  ho  provided  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes, 
hut  who  iB  to  expend  it  1 There  is  nothing  to  ensure 
that  this  large  sum  shall  be  properly  applied.  We 
think  a clause  should  be  introduced  to  secure  the  due 
application  of  the  money. 

Mr,  Walker,  q.c. — I have  no  objection;  it  would 
save  us  some  trouble. 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — It  ought  to  be  expressed  that  the 
application  of  the  money  shall  be  secured  by  the 
Commissioners.  As  to  all  other  matter  which  Mr. 
Walker  opened,  the  12th  section  confers  upon  the 
Commissioners  the  power  of  appointing  the  assistant 
master,  and  when  appointed  he  must,  of  course,  hold 
fiis  office  during  such  time  as  the  requirements  of  the 
school  demand  it. 

10956.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Under  the  12th 
flection  he  would  not  be  deprived  except  for  mis- 
conduct, in  which  case  he  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  cause. 

Mr.  Roche,  Q.c. — But  that  is  in  case  of  misconduct ; 
but  I apprehend  that  an  appointment  is  to  ho  made 
by  them  only  if  they  think  fit ; it  is  certainly  not  a 
permiuient  appointment;  it  is  merely  a temporary 
Appointment,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  school  must  be 
held  to  regulate  the  matter.  If  the  school  falls  to 
such  numbers  that  there  is  no  need  of  an  assistant 
“aster,  there  is  no  section  to  compel  the  Commis- 
sioners to  continue  to  pay  a man  whose  services  are 
unnecessary. 

10957.  .Sergeant  Campion. — There  axe  five  head 


masters  in  the  same  position.  I appear  for  *Rev.  Dr. 
Steele,  head  master  of  Enniskillen,  to  sustain  an  ob- 
jection which  is  concisely  this — that  the  scheme  neither 
saves  nor  makes  compensation  for  his  vested  interests. 
It  omits  any  compensation  whatever  for  a number  of 
items  of  the  emoluments,  of  which  the  scheme  is  now 
about  to  divest  him.  J am  not  going  to  enter  into 
any  details.  I have  simply  to  put  before  you  the 
seveial  elements  for  which  we  claim  compensation,  and 
to  submit  the  principle  upon  which  the  compensation 
is  to  bo  awarded.  The  interest  wliich  is  now  being 
divested  is  by  the  original  statute  of  53rd  Geo.  III.  a 
primary  charge  upon  the  endowment,  and,  by  the 
48th  it  49th  Victoria,  must  be  either  saved  or  com- 
pensated for.  But  at  the  outset  I would  be  doing  less 
than  my  duty  if  I didn’t  refute  and  correct  in  the 
most  decided  terms  the  very  inconsiderate  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Atkinson — the  unfounded  statement 
fairly  and  impartially  corrected  by  one  of  your  lord- 
ships, and  which  imputed  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  Poitora  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Steele.  I give 
the  most  decided  repudiation  by  the  records  of  the 
Education  Commissioners  during  the  long  interval  of 
time  from  1857  to  1880,  where  the  figures  show  a 
continuous  progress  in  efficiency  during  the  whole  time, 
lean  hardly  conceive  anything  more  unjust  than  to  take 
the  critical  period  when  the  Act  was  about  to  pass,  from 
1880,  when  everybody  must  know  that  the  explanation 
of  the  decline  of  the  school  was  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  attractions  aud  advantages  which 
these  schools  once  possessed  would  be  maintained. 
Dr.  Steele  is  a man  pre-eminent  for  efficiency  and 
high  character  during  that  long  period.  The  questions 
I have  to  deal  with  are  the  principle  and  the  elements  of 
comjieusation.  The  Commission  has  required  infor- 
mation in  the  terms  of  an  official  letter  of  July  10, 1 888. 
It  has  been  complied  with,  ami  I will  give  each  item. 
Before  I do  so,  I may  mention  that  Dr.  Steele  was  ap- 
pointed by  Rt  yal  warrant  under  the  seal  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1857.  He  is,  there- 
fore, over  thirty  years  in  discharge  of  his  duties.  That 
warrant  grants  him  the  office  “ during  his  good 
behaviour,”  with  all  the  emoluments  thereto  belong- 
ing. The  Act  of  48  & 49  Victoria,  section  1 1,  declares 
that  the  Commissioners  shall  save  or  make  due  com- 
pensation for  the  vested  interests  of  individuals  hold- 
ing any  office  or  emolument  arising  out  of  the 
endowment  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
That  statute  uses  the  word  “emolument”  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  and  it  is  a term  which 
excludes  the  idea  that  the  amount  of  the  stipend  could 
alone  satisfy  it.  Now  compare  these  terms  with 
those  of  the  52nd  section  of  the  scheme  to  which  we 
object.  The  services  of  the  head  masters  of  the  Royal 
Schools  of  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Cavan,  and  Ra- 
phoe  shall  be  discontinued,  but  each  of  the  said  head 
masters  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  during  his  life,  a 
retiiing  annuity  equal  in  amount  to  the  annual  salary 
to  which  he  was  entitled  out  of  the  Royal  School 
Endowment  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  act. 
Then  one  uniform  scale  or  element  of  compensation  is 
adopted  for  all  the  schools,  whereas  the  emoluments 
of  each  must  differ  from  the  other — in  other  words  the 
solo  criteron  for  compensation  is  the  annual  stipend. 
But  that  most  plainly  does  not  satisfy  the  word  “emolu- 
ments,” and  yon  have  inferentially  excluded  evciy  other 
emolument.  There  isnow  to  the  credit  of  the  Enniskillen 
School  a sum  of  £16,330,  and  there  are  also  the  school 
buildings  and  premises,  which  under  sec.  50  are  to 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  district, 
and  from  the  date  at  which  the  services  of  the  head 
master  are  discontinued,  the  premises  or  the  value  or 
produce  thereof,  are  reserved  in  each  case,  exclusively 
for  the  educational  benefit  of  the  district,  and  treated 
as  belonging  in  equal  shares  to  the  two  local  boards. 
We  therefore  have  these  schools,  including  tho  resi- 
dence for  the  master,  handed  over  to  the  district  boards 
to  be  divided  between  them.  Therefore,  a most  sub- 
stantial element  of  emolument,  a personal  residence, 
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with  all  the  advantages  of  the  schools,  and  all  the 
accommodation  of  the  dormitories  and  aoforth,  aro 
bunded  over  to  another  body.  In  the  requisition  I 
have  read  the  period  fixed  upon  was  five  years  tip  to 
1888,  yon  have  included  the  three  years  from  October, 
1885,  when  the  Act  began  to  operate  up  to  the  present 
time.  Is  that  a fair  criterion  of  what  .you  are  to  assess 
as  at  the  date  of  tho  Actl  I ask  in  point  of  time  is 
it  not  the  position  of  the  master  at  tho  passing  of  tho 
Act  that  we  aro  to  take  1 You  cannot  fairly  tako 
three  yearn  during  which  there  manifestly  must  be  a 
decline  in  anticipation  of  a scheme  which  everybody 
knew  perfectly  well  was  about  to  come  into  force. 

10958.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  a matter  of 
fact  tho  day  boys  at  Enniskillen  are  now  one-half 
more  than  they  were  at  tho  beginning  of  that  period, 
so  what  you  call  the  period  of  decline  has  really  been 
a period  of  advance.  At  the  passing  of  tho  Act  there 
were  twenty  day  pupils  in  Portora — at  present  there 
are  thirty-five. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Campion. — Of  course  the  number 
will  fluctuate.  If  you  go  further  back,  during  tho 
period  when  Dr.  Steel o was  head  master,  you  will 
find  tho  numl>er  121,  and  up  to  a particular  period  lio 
had  never  less  tlmn  sixty  or  seventy.  Therefore  to 
take  a particular  year  won't  do,  we  must  take  tho 
average  some  way  for  tho  purpose  of  ascertaining  tho 
compensation.  Section  11  of  your  Act  states  that 
you  shall  make  due  compensation  for  vested  interests 
of  individuals  holding  any  oflice  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  tho  Act. 

10959.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  tho  con- 
struction of  tho  Act,  as  we  have  understood  it  up  to 
tho  present,  wo  must  make  compensation  for  the 
emoluments  of  any  office  existing  at  the  passing  of 
tho  Act  which  arc  interfered  with  by  a scheme,  but 
the  compensation  is  to  bo  calculated  with  reference  to 
the  value  of  tlio  office,  not  at  the  date  of  tho  passing 
of  tho  Act,  which  is  .immaterial,  but  at  the  date  when 
the  scheme  affects  it.  If  we  deprived  a man  of  an 
office  which  was  much  more  profitable  now  than  it 
was  in  1885,  we  could  not  put  him  off  with  compen- 
sation for  the  value  of  his  place  as  it  appeared  iu 
1885. 

Lord  .Justice  Naish. — Wc  must  take  into  account 
tho  possibility  of  tho  tiring  besoming  better,  and  also 
the  possibility  of  tlio  tiring  becoming  worse.  We  aro 
not  to  take  its  actual  value  at  any  one  particular 
time  ami  say  wo  aro  bound  to  act  according  to  that. 

Sergeant  Campion J am  not  going  to  ask  you  to 

do  that,  on  tho  contrary  I ask  you  to  take  an  average 
of  several  years.  You  have  yourselves  sanctioned 
taking  tlio  average  of  live  years  to  1888. 

lO'.HlO.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Pardon  me,  wo 
asked  information  us  to  that  period  as  we  thought  it 
would  lie  some  evidence  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Steele’s 
place,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you,  in  ense  yon 
thought  wo  were  picking  out  this  period  for  some 
reason,  that  we  had  the  figures  as  to  the  previous 
periods  in  blue  books  already,  and  wo  asked  as  to 
this  period  only  to  bring  down  the  information  to 
tho  present  tune. 

Sergeant  Campion. — But  I pi  ess  upon  you  that 
where  it  was  manifest  that  the  extinction  of  his  office 
was  as  certain  tho  day  tho  Act  passed  as  it  is  now, 
the  period  of  tlio  retirement  should  not  ho  taken. 
From  the  time  the  Act  was  first  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons  iu  1S81  or  1882  it  was  inevitable 
that  there  should  bo  a decline  in  the  schools. 

10961.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  do  not  say 
that  any  particular  period  should  fix  tlio  value  of  Dr. 
Steele's  position.  Wo  ask  you  to  tell  us  what  you 
claim  more  than  the  £500  a year  retiring  annuity  which 
you  get  under  Lho  scheme. 

Sergeant  Campion. — Yes,  but  I say  yon  have  in- 
cluded tho  only  three  bad  years. 

10962.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I assure  you 
we  include  no  years.  We  asked  you  for  information 
which  we  hadn’t  got,  as  to  Dr.  Steele’s  emoluments, 


hut  you  may  take  it  that  our  requisition  was  only  for 
information. 

Sergeant  Campion.— You  ask  me  what  terms  I wifi 
take  1 I will  tell  you.  I say  the  fair  average  to  take 
would  be  seven  years  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Act 
for  tho  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  annual  emolu- 
ments of  the  office  which  you  are  now  about  to 
divest 

109G3.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon But  tlio  quw. 

tion  is  what  was  the  probable  value  of  the  office 
in  tho  future  1 

Sergeant  Campion. — Surely  yon  must  have  some 
data  to  go  upon.  Y ou  should  take  a fair  average,  and  I 
submit,  you  should  tako  it  up  to  what  the  Act  of 
Parliament  says  is  the  terminus  a quo — tho  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act — to  find  what  his  position  was. 

10904.  Lord  Justice  Naisii, — Then  are  wo  not  to 
tako  into  account  the  fact,  if  wo  found  it  to  exist  of 
the  school's  being  declining,  or  the  probability  that  it 
never  could  be  resuscitated.  If  we  found  Dr.  Steele 
unlikely  to  derive  any  further  profit  out  of  the  school, 
should  wo  compensate  him  on  the  basis  of  profits  pre- 
viously  made  1 

Sorgoant  Campion. — The  only  thing  I know  is  the 
position  of  each  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  day  tire 
the  Act  passed. 

10965.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  the  paper 
lxsfore  me  Dr.  Steele  returns  £240  as  Iris  net  profit  at 
the  passing  of  tho  Act,  while  ho  returns  it  as  now 
£275, 

Sergeant  Campion. — Yes,  but  I object  to  taking  any 
particular  years  at  all,  or  taking  two  years  ami  com- 
paring one  with  tho  other.  A fair  way  is  to  take  on 
avevago.  From  a variety  of  causes  there  must  be 
fluctuation.  You  must  take  an  average  of  that,  other- 
wise it  would  bo  too  much  in  one  case  and  too  little 
iu  another. 

1096G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wc  are,  I fear, 
on  different  linos.  You  are  discussing  a different 
nuittor  from  that  which  we  ore  considering.  Dr. 
Stoolo  is  going  to  remain  a schoolmaster  or  ho  is  not. 
If  lia  remains  on,  ho  will  receive  whatever  fees  he  can 
earn,  but  if  lie  is  obliged  to  retire,  wo  must  give  him 
duo  compensation,  but  not  for  tlio  emoluments  which 
ho  may  have  got  before  the  passing  of  tho  Act,  bnt 
for  what  ho  would  be  likely  to  get  if  he  remained  in 
office  for  the  rest  of  iris  life. 

Sergeant  C'atnjnon. — You  cannot  parade  the  prospect 
of  a mail’s  retirement  without  harm  being  done.  The 
Act  mudo  n fundamental  change  in  those  schools,  nnd 
while  ho  had  tlio  extinction  of  his  oflice  certain ; he 
had  tlio  prospects  of  the  school  so  uncertain  thnt  it 
must  lead  to  the  decline  of  the  institution.  I submit 
thnt  the  fair  way  would  be  to  take  the  average  of  five 
or  soven  years,  up  to  tho  passing  of  tiro  Act  which  is 
tho  terminus  a quo,  and  I will  now  come  to  tho 
items. 

10967.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  what  you  really 
object  to  is  tho  second  line  of  clause  52,  which  says 
that  the  services  of  tho  head  master  shall  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Sergeant  Campion. — Yes. 

109G8.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  propose  to  dis- 
continue his  services,  and  to  give  him  his  full  salary 
as  a retiring  allowance.  You  propose  that  his  services 
shall  be  continued,  and  that  he  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
all  the  emoluments  which  he  at  present  enjoys. 
Will  you  address  your  argument  to  the  point  that  lie 
is  entitled  that  his  services  should  be  still  continued  f 

Sergeant  Campion. — On  the  contrary,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  my  argument,  I treat  it  that  he  is  now 
facto  discontinued.  I am  on  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion, nnd  my  argument  is  based  on  the  fact  that  he 
is  being  discontinued. 

10969.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— But  his  services  are 
not  discontinued  until  the  scheme  comes  into  opera 
tion. 

Sergeant  Campion. — But  he  will  be  then. 
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10970.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Tlien  you  consent  to 
las  being  discontinued  ? 

Sergeant  Campion. — Yes,  that  is  the  whole  basis 
of  my  argument.  At  this  moment  he  is,  practically 
speaking,  not  head  master,  and  you  have  discontinued 
his  services.  I ask  yon,  have  his  interests  been  saved 
or  compensated  for  ? Saved  they  have  not  been, 
because  he  is  discontinued,  anil  compulsorily  retired, 
being  perfectly  efficient  at  this  moment  to  contiuue 
his  duty,  and  willing  to  do  it.  Taking  bis  emolu- 
ments in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  returned, 
the  salary  of  £500  a year  is,  of  course,  No.  1,  and  I 
say  no  more  upon  it.  No.  2 is  the  free  use  of  the 
head  master’s  residence  connected  with  the  school 
buildings,  and  the  grounds  attached  to  such  residence, 
the  buildings  to  be  at  all  times  kept  in  proper  repair, 
free  of  all  expense  to  him,  and  all  rents,  taxes,  and 
insurances  being  also  paid  for  him.  Could  it  be 
contended  for  one  moment  that  these  interests  are  not 
most  substantial?  He  has  not  only  a personal  re- 
sidence, which,  if  now  turned  adrift,  he  would  have 
serious  expenditure  in  replacing,  hut  he  has  it  free 
of  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  and  cost  of  repair'. 

10971.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. — As  a matter  of  fact, 
does  not  Dr.  Steele  at  present  reside  away  from  the 
college. 

Sergeant  Campion. — Yes,  he  does.  But  when  did 
that  occur  ? When  did  he  leave  it  ? After  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  when  there  ceased  to  be  boarders,  be 
was  promoted  to  a living  in  tire  neighbourhood,  and 
he  and  his  family  then  went  to  reside  there  when 
there  wei'e  no  longer  hoarders  coining  to  the  school. 

10972.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  can  we 
pay  compensation,  as  for  a personal  loss,  and  allow 
the  full  value  for  a residence  in  which  Dr.  Steele  is 
not  living.  He  is  living,  as  a rector,  in  the  glebe- 
house  of  a parish,  three  miles  off,  where  he  has 
different  duties  and  different  emoluments.  Look  at 
it  as  a matter  of  common  sense. 

Sergeant  Campion. — I ant  not  going  into  amount. 

10973.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — But  really 
amount  is  the  only  thing  we  have  to  go  into  at 
present.  I have  got  here  your  own  claim,  and  the 
items  for  free  residence,  school  buildings,  and  land, 
£400,  and  for  repairs,  rates,  taxes,  and  iusurauce, 
£150.  You  have  even  added  those  together,  that  is 
to  say,  you  demand  that  wo  are  both  to  keep  the 
house  for  yon,  and  to  pay  the  rent,  taxes,  and  jLnsuvance 
for  you,  and  after  doing  that  we  are  also  to  pay  you  the 
amount  of  the  rout,  taxes,  and  insurance  over  again? 

Sergeant  Ccmpion. — I think  it  is  a fair  answer 
that  the  amount  is  not  to  be  judged  by  what  it 
was  when  boarders  ceased  in  the  last  three  years, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  when  on  being 
appointed  rector  of  a neighbouring  parish  he  got 
another  residence.  The  amount  is  to  be  estimated 
on  what  he  had  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
when  he  had  a bouse  free  and  a school  in  full  working 
order  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  £269  paid  to 
teachers,  and  of  a fully  going  and  working  concern. 
If  that  is  the  criterion,  what  becomes  of  the  question 
of  a gentleman  who  when  he  finds  that  there  are  no 
pupils  resident  there  goes  with  his  wife  and  family 
some  few  miles  away  to  live,  because  he  happens  to 
be  an  officiating  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood? 
Dr.  Steele  if  he  was  not  discontinued — if  the  school 
was  resumed  in  anything  like  its  former  proportions 
again— of  course  would  live  there,  and,  therefore,  1 
ask  you  to  attach  no  weight  whatever  to  that.  There 
is  a dormitory  which  could  be  completed  in  a fit  and 
proper  way  for  the  accommodation  of  no  less  than 
fifty  boarders  in  a fortnight  if  the  demand  for  such 
accommodation  returned. 

10974.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  really 
expect  that  parents  would  send  their  boys  to  occupy 
the  dormitory  of  a school  where  the  head  master  is 
resident  several  miles  off  ? 

Sergeant  Ccmpion. — I don’t  suppose  that  parents 
■would  send  their  boys  to  such  a school  at  all  since  it 


went  through  such  a change  in  the  organization  as 
this  has  done.  Therefore,  that  won’t  be  a criterion  at 
all.  We  have  only  to  look  to  the  number's,  which  we 
will  trace  consecutively  backwards  from  the  time  the 
Act  passed. 

10975.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  yon  propose  that 
the  public  buildings  of  the  school  are  to  be  kept  as  a 
residence  for  a head  master  who  does  not  reside  ? 

Sergeant  Campion. — Certainly  not.  If  you  could 
suppose  such  a state  of  things  ns  that  there  were 
boarders  there  to-morrow,  he  would  he  bound  to 
return.  It  is  because  during  the  present  intervening 
period  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  being  there,  that 
he  is  absent.  I say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  boarders. 
He  would  be  there  to  supervise  them  if  they  were 
there.  The  gentleman  who  occupied  that  position 
from  1857  was  not  likely  to  desert  the  place  in  that 
way,  unless  there  was  a cause,  and  that  cause  was 
the  absence  of  gentlemen’s  sons  committed  to  his 
charge.  It  was  not  likely  that  a man  would  do  that 
who  spend  more  than  £4,000  on  the  buildings  of 
which  all  the  advantage  is  to  bo  transferred  to  the 
Board,  who  will  have  control  over  that  property. 
Whether  you  will  allow  anything  for  it  or  not,  you 
have  the  fact  in  evidence  that  he  laid  out  £4,000  for 
which  he  was  not  compensated,  simply  because  it  was 
not  authorized  by  law,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be 
allowed.  I merely  put  that  before  you — in  answer  to 
an  observation  which  fell  from  one  of  my  learned 
friends — that  a man  was  not  likely  to  desert  the  house 
that  he  spent  that  amount  on  out  of  his  own  money. 
He  has  only  done  so  temporarily.  The  personal  resi- 
dence is  calculated  at  £250.  Supposing  he  had  the 
school — as  a going  concern  in  full  working  order — 
what  would  that  be  worth?  He  leaves  a personal 
residence  on  which  all  this  money  has  been  spent, 
kept  in  repair  out  of  a public  fund,  tax  free,  rent  free, 
and  so  forth,  and  also  the  buildings  which  are  pre- 
eminently suitable  for  the  scholars  whenever  they  are 
there.  I don’t  want  to  trouble  your  lordships  with 
items  or  amounts.  I pass  them  over. 

10976.'  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  can  we 
pass  them  over  when  you  ask  us  to  give  you  money 
for  them  ? 

Sergeant  Campion. — The  buildings  £250,  and  re- 
pairs, rates,  and  insurance,  £150.  That  is  £400  for 
the  buildings  alone. 

10977.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  seriously 
ask  us  to  give  compensation  out  of  public  rnonoy  to 
Dr.  Steele  on  the  basis  that  a residence  he  is  not 
living  in,  from  which  he  has  removed  his  furniture, 
and  to  which  he  says  in  his  evidence  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  returning,  is  worth  £400  a year  ? 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — That  wo  should  give  him 
£400  a year  ? 

Sergeant  Campion. — I am  rather  now  upon  the 
principle,  the  actual  amount  will  be  a matter  for  the 
Commission. 

10978.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  on  prin- 
ciple, how  can  we  give  him  anything  for  the  loss  of  a 
residence  he  is  not  occupying? 

Sergeant  Campion. — You  cannot  conceive  that  that 
will  continue. 

10979.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — But  he  was 
asked  whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  the  school 
reviving,  and  he  said  nob,  quite  the  reverse. 

Sergeant  Campion. — You  cannot  conceive  that  Dr. 
Steele  has  abandoned  his  residence.  Is  there  any 
evidence  of  that? 

10980.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  evidence  is 
that  he  has  gone  to  live  in  the  rectory  of  his  parish. 
Is  there  any  evidence  of  an  intention  on  his  part  to 
abandon  Ms  rectory  ? 

Sergeant  Campion. — The  accident  of  his  residing 
with  Ms  family  elsewhere  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
boarders.  Supposingthe  school wenton uninterruptedly 
for  forty  or  fifty  yearns,  is  it  not  morally  certain  that 
he  would  live  there,  and  must  live  there  ? 

10981.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  it  evident,  if  your 
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h i i-s*.  ;jnim  is  to  stand,  that  we  should  have  no  alternative 
— Inic  to  let  him  stay  there  and  cany  on  the  school. 

Your  claim  is  for  £1,913  a year,  which  is  more  than 
the  whole  endowment.  Therefore,  if  you  establish 
your  claim,  the  only  way  we  con  meet  you  is  to  say 
“ stay  in  the  school  and  go  on  teaching  there.” 

Sergeant  Campion. — We  could  not  give  the  items 
in  any  other  way,  they  may  be  more  or  less. 

101)32.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — They  could 
hardly  be  more,  sergeant. 

Sergeant  Campion. — We  were  bound  to  give  them, 
and  1 am  not  going  into  amounts  at  present.  All  I 
say  is  this,  there  is  the  residence  and  the  school  with 
all  its  advantages  in  full  working  order,  and  if  that 
man  thought  proper  to  he  a schoolmaster  all  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  to  set  up  another  school, 
he  would  have  to  provide  every  one  of  these  facilities 
of  which  he  is  free  at  present. 

10983.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Isn't  he  at  tho 
present  moment  holding  another  office  and  living  in 
another  house? 

Sergeant  Camjrion. — I am  not  prepared  to  ask  you 
to  put  any  fancy  price  upon  anything,  but  Dr.  Steele, 
as  I am  instructed,  will  give  the  court  every  evidence 
to  vei-ify  what  lie  says. 

10984.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  we  have  to 
ascertain  is  the  value  of  the  office  that  Dr.  Steele  will 
be  deprived  of  under  the  Act  T don’t  think  that  salary 
is  the  only  test  of  that  A schoolmaster  might  have 
no  salary  and  might  derive  very  large  profits  from  the 
school,  and  what  struck  me,  after  seeing  the  school 
and  hearing  the  evidence  in  Enniskillen,  was  that, 
indqiendcnt  of  this  Act,  before  this  Act  was  thought 
of,  iu  1 880 — that  school  had  run  down  from  bad  to 
woi-se,  and  was  so  run  down  that  no  profit  could  be 
made  outside  the  salary  of  the  head  master,  and  I 
think  that  to  make  out  that  he  is  deprived  of  an  office 
worth  £2,000  a year  is  perfectly  preposterous. 

Sergeant  Campion. — I think,  if  I may  say  so  with 
great  respect,  I have  only  to  read  the  figures  which 
you  have  before  you  iu  tho  return  to  show  you  that 
that  is  not  so. 

10985.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, — One  of  the  figures  shows 
that  iu  tho  year  1883—1884 — before  tho  Act  was 
passed — the  total  number  of  students  on  the  roll  was 
25 ; and  in  the  present  year  tho  total  number  of 
students  on  the  roll  is  35  : so  that  you  have  rather 
benefited  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? 

Sergeant  Campion. — I think  you  are  there  counting 
the  day  boys  ? 

10D8G.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — No ; the  boarders  in 
1883-1884  were  15,  the  day  pupils  10 ; total  on  roll 
25.  In  1887—8  the  total  on  roll  is  35. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  got  it  on  tho 
evidence  again  and  again  that  keeping  boarding 
schools  for  small  numbers  is  not  profitable  at  all 

Sergeant  Campion. — I know  that,  but  it  was  plain 
that  the  pendency  of  the  Act  caused  a decline  in  the 
school. 

10987.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, page  7,  for  the  year  1 885,  gives  a return 
-of  the  attendance  in.  1883-1884.  Number  on  roll  1st 
February,  1884,  boarders,  15  ; day  pupils,  10;  total, 
.20.  These  are  the  figures  eighteen  months  before  the 
Act  passed.  And  now  you  have  got  35,  and  yet  you 
complain  that  the  Act  has  ruined  your  school. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any  emolument 
whatever  to  be  derived  from  keeping  ten  boarders  ? 
Now,  you  have  no  boarders,  and  thirty-five  are 
-all  day  boys,  on  whom  your  claim  states  your  expen- 
•diture  to  be  only  from  £1  to  30s.  per  annum  each, 
while  tho  cost  of  the  boarders  is  returned  at  £25  a 
year  each,  Therefore,  let  us  not  be  going  into 
imaginary  causes — the  time  whon  your  profits  really 
disappeared  was  when  tho  boarders  fell  from  being  a 
substantial  number,  and  that  was  long  before  the  pass- 
ing of  our  Act. 

Sergeant  Campion. — But  it  is  notorious  that  the 
year  before  the  Act  passed  is  precisely  for  all  the  pur- 


jioses  of  my  argument  the  same  as  after  tho  passing  of 
the  Act.  Every  one  knew  that  an  entire  change  was 
absolutely  certain  in  the  immediate  fnture,  andthoiwh 
the  date  might  be  uncertain,  the  fact  of  extinction  was 
certain. 

10988.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  if  there 
was  a general  belief  that  a change  was  impending,  it 
was  founded  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the 
reports  of  successive  Commissions,  which  showed  that 
those  schools  could  not  go  on  as  they  were,  and  that 
long  previous  to  our  Act  tho  process  of  decay  was 
most  marked. 

Sergeant  Campion. — If  you  expunge  the  figures  for 
the  five  years  before  the  Act  passed,  ending  in  1884 
1885,  you  will  seo  that  the  profits  from  the  school' 
if  you  go  back  further,  were  very  much  higher; 
the  number  goes  up  to  131  going  back  from  1879. 

10989.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Now,  taking  every, 
thing  into  consideration,  what  do  you  say  is  the  re- 
tiring allowance  that  Dr.  Steele  is  entitled  to?  It  is 
strange  that  Dr.  Steele  should  not  be  able  to  say 
what  tho  figure  is.  Docs  ho  say  that  he  is  entitled  to 
£1,900  a year? 

Sergeant  Camjrion. — I don’t  call  it  retiring  allow- 
ance at  all.  I call  it  compensation. 

10990.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Then  what  do  you 
say  your  compensation  ought  to  be  ? 

Sergeant  Campion. — Your  lordship  and  I are  speak- 
ing of  two  totally  different  things.  When  we  speak 
of  a retiring  allowance  it  is  usually  upon  the  scale  of 
the  Civil  Service  superannuation 

10991.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — They  get  only  two- 
thirds  of  their  present  income  after  thirty  or  forty 
year's'  service- 

Sergeant  Campion. — We  are  dealing  with  compul- 
sory retirement  of  which  tho  true  precedent  is  when 
on  office  is  abolished  it  ought  to  be. 

10992.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  bis 
own  memorial  in  1880,  in  the  roport  of  Lord 
Rosso’s  Commission,  when  he  was  more  than  eight 
years  younger  than  he  is  now,  praying  for  power 
to  givo  retiring  allowances  to  the  head  masters. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  alternative,  either 
Dr.  Steele  wants  compensation  or  he  wants  to  retire 
on  pension.  If  lie  wants  compensation  there  must  be 
two  parties  to  the  bargain,  for  wo  cannot  compensate 
liim  at  such  an  expense  sis  would  cripple  tho  endow- 
ment. If  ho  wonts  a pension  how  much  is  he  willing 
to  take?  In  either  ease  we  must  at  least  he  at 
liberty  to  say  wo  cannot  afford  to  pay  you  off,  and 
will  lot  yon  kcop  what  you  have  got  until  yon  can  do 
duty  no  longex-,  and  if  you  want  a retiring  allowance 
you  must  say  what  you  think  is  fair? 

Sei'geant  Campion. — Every  word  of  what  you  have 
heard  me  state  was  only  intended  for  a retiring  allow- 
ance. 

10993.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Very  well.  If 
Dr.  Steele  would  have  been  satisfied  to  retire  in  1880 
why  should  he  get  a larger  allowance  now  ? 

Sergoant  Campion. — Is  there  no  difference  between 
a man  obliged  to  retire  whether  he  will  or  not  and 
a man  voluntarily  retiring. 

10994.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is;  but 
he  is  the  same  man  who  wanted  to  retire  in  1880,  and 
his  “ compensation  ” for  retiring  now  ought  there-’ 
fore  to  be  the  same  as  the  “ pension  ” he  wanted  to 
get  then. 

Sergennt  Campion. — But  if  a man  says  “I- don’t 
want  to  retire.” 

10995,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  Dr.  Steele 
say  that  ? 

Sei'geant  Campion. — My  position  is  that  I am  able, 
elliciont,  and  qualified,  and  I don’t  want  to  retire. 

10996.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — Very  well.  Then 
we  may  leave  you  as  you  are  if  wo  cannot  arrange  for 
your  retirement  on  terms  just  to  the  endowment. 

Sergeant  Campion. — But  if  you  force  a compulsory 
retirement,  as  you  have  done,  that  is  not  like  Bn 
Steelo’s  having  on  allowance  out  of  a public  fond  and 
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savin*,  “ I take  a retiring  allowance  and  I will 
set  up  a school  elsewhere.”  If  a man  is  able  and 
wiHincr  to  continue  his  duty  as  in  this  case  you  say — 
“nolens  nolens,  yon  must  retire.”  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Queen’s  Colleges — how  were  they  dealt  with  ? 

10997.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  we  want 
to  know,  do  you  want  to  get  a retiring  allowance,  or 
do  you  want  to  remain  on  as  master  of  Portora  1 If 
you  satisfy  us  that  you  really  want  to  remain  on  as 
master  of  Portora  we  will  consider  whether  it  is  right 
to  leave  you  there  or  not.  If  yon  want  to  go,  we 
will  give  you  a reasonablo  retiring  allowance;  but  you 
won’t  tell  us  even  what  you  claim  as  reasonable. 

Sergeant  Campion. — This  is  a case  of  good  will, 
and  you  are  not  compensating  Dr.  Steele  even  for 
what  in  fact  he  was  in  receipt  of  at  the  time  your  Act 
passed.  lit  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  University,  the 
officer's  were  dismissed  ; then.’  oflices  were  abolished, 
and  there  Is  not  an  officer  connected  with  the  Queen’s 
University  that  does  not  at  this  moment  receive  his 
full  pay.  I call  it  compensation — I might  multiply 
cases  when  Parliament  thinks  proper  to  change  a 
certain  organization — by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law — 
and  when  they  do  the  Sta  te  pays  the  man — that  is 
not  a retiring  allowance.  The  next  item  is  the  thirty- 
three  acres  of  land,  that  has  yielded  up  to  £150 
annually  for  grazing  land.  It  is  prime  land,  and  the 
grazing  has  brought  £150  a year  to  the  master,  and 
that  is  an  emolument  of  his  office  held  for  life.  That 
is  an  actual  emolument  of  £150  a year  acquired  and 
earned  simply  by  letting  it  for  grazing.  I then  come 
to  the  profits  from  pupils.  You  have  the  analysis  of 
ffie  number  of  paying  pupils,  the  fees  paid,  the  non- 
paying pupils,  and  the  not  profit  on  fees.  It  begins  with 
the  year  1878-1879,  and  goes  each  year  consecutively 
for  seven  years  before  the  Act  the  net  profits  are  1, 
£1,120;  2,  £1,120;  3,  .£1,050;  4,  £8G0 ; 5,  £516; 
6,  £540;  and  7,  1884-1885,  £470.  For  die  three 
years  subsequently  to  tho  passing  of  the  Act  they  are 
£240,  £217,  and  £275.  Now,  tho  result  is,  beginning 
with  £1,120  and  terminating  with  £275,  that  the 
pupils’  fees  are  income  directly  arising  out  of  the 
school  and  incident  to  Dr.  Steele’s  position  then. 
Under  the  53rd  George  III.,  after  payment  of  tho 
masters’  salaries  any  surplus  is  to  bo  applied  to 
scholarships  and  exliibitious  in  Trinity  College.  And 
there  were  attached  to  the  Enniskillen  school  ten 
scholarships  or  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College.  "Was 
not  that  an  attraction  and  a means  of  inducing  parents 
to  send  tlioir  children  to  tho  school?  They  were  all 
valnablo  exhibitions,  provided  out  of  public  money 
and  from  the  beginning  to  tho  end  we  had  those  ten 
scholarships  attached  to  tho  school  and  connected  with 
Trinity  College. 

10995.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  is  it 
since  they  were  all  foil  ? 

Sergeant  Campion. — I don’t  know. 

10999.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  they  are  to 
be  compensated  lor  as  an  attraction  tho  test  of  their 
value  is  to  see  how  many  pupils  competed  for  them. 

• Sergeant  Campion. — They  were  an  attraction,  at 
any  rate,  up  to  a certain  period. 

11000.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Only  £30  was 
paid  in  1887,  and  is  there  now  a single  exhibition 
from  Portora  ? 

Sergeant  Campion. — I believe  not.  I can  hardly 
conceive  anything  more  calculated  to  give  status, 
caste,  and  character  to  a school  than  to  have  had 
connected  with  Trinity  College  ten  valuable  scholar- 
ships open  to  young  men  with  small  means.  They 
were  to  each  of  them  as  the  prestige  of  their  life. 
Without  them  an  ordinary  school  would  be  in  a 
position  quite  the  reverse.  The  income  from  the  pupils’ 
fees  is  lost,  whatever  average  of  years  you  take.  Some 
of  the  teachers  also  are  paid  out  of  the  public  funds. 
Well,  we  have  that  school  and  it  ceases  for  no  other 
reason  than  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  legislature.  Am 
I to  set  up  another  school  and  to  endeavour  to  follow 
the  same  lines  ? Where  am  I to  get  tho  same  class  of 


pupils?  I am  not  getting  the  advantages  inherent  to 
the  system  to  which  I was  attached.  I cannot  get 
the  pupils,  nor  the  paid  teachers  ; and  if  I get  a school 
I shall  have  to  pay  the  rent,  taxes,  and  repairs,  and 
the  teachers.  That  is  my  position — altered  in  the 
case  of  a man  of  advancing  years  who  has  to  begin 
life  over  again  ? Are  not  those  advantages  substan- 
tially all  emoluments  within  the  very  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  ? If  so  it  is  a matter  of  computa- 
tion as  to  how  you  take  them.  Now,  there  is  another 
item  which  I don’t  want  unduly  to  press  but  merely 
to  mention — the  results  fees  of  the  Intermediate  exami- 
nations. I admit  there  is  no  actual  connection  between 
the  Intermediate  Education  system  and  this  or  any 
other  particular  school,  for  they  come  up  from  all 
schools. 

11001.  Lord  Justice  Naiset.-  -How  much  did  he 
get  from  results  fees  ? 

Sergeant  Campion. — It  is  put  down  on  an  average 
of  five  years  at  £50  a year. 

11002.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — -In  1886,  we 
can  only  find  four  boys  who  came  up  from  the  whole 
county  Fermanagh. 

Sergeant  Campion. — At  all  events  although  con- 
tingent it  was  undoubtedly  a profit. 

11003.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  one  considera- 
tion that  I should  like  to  suggest.  The  claim  yon 
put  forward  is  so  very  large  that  all  idea  of  making 
compensation  on  that  basis  is  out  of  the  question.  If 
your  claim  were  established  the  only  thing  we  could 
do  would  be  to  save  your  vested  interests  ; that  is  to 
leave  you  all  your  emoluments,  and  all  your  duties  as 
well  You  would  still  remain  under  the  Commis- 
sioners of  education  ; and  perhaps  they  would  reduce 
your  salary  to  one-half,  or  one-third  as  they  did  in 
the  ease  of  Cavan  Royal  School. 

Sergeant  Campion. — That  is  not  our  position  and 
is  not  the  basis  on  which  I put  my  case  for  war'd. 

11004.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  if  we  leave  you  as 
you  are— you  ore  liable  to  what  has  already  occurred 
in  another  case,  namely  to  have  your  salary  reduced 
by  the  Commissioners  ? 

Sergeant  Campion. — Blit  I take  it  for  granted  that 
we  are  not  to  be  left  the  way  we  are.  The  whole 
burden  of  my  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  we  are  obliged  to  retire. 

11005.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  ask  us  for  com- 
pensation on  a basis  which  makes  compensation 
practically  impossible  ; and  therefore  nothing  remains 
for  us  but  to  save  your  interest. 

Sergeant  Campion. — You  are  not  going  to  save  our 
interests. 

11006.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  certainly 
must  and  will  save  your  interests,  if  the  only  alter- 
native is  an  impossibility — that  is,  to  compensate  a 
claim  to  £1,930  out  of  a net  income  of  £1,200. 

Sergeant  Campion. — I am  instructed  to  put  one 
more  item  before  you,  not  probably  so  much  as  seeking 
compensation  for  it,  that  is  the  large  sum  spent  by 
Dr.  Steele  on  the  premises.  I admit  it  is  uot  an 
emolument,  but  it  is  the  strongest  argument  1 could 
use  in  asking  you  for  a liberal  allowance  for  this 
gentleman  on  his  retirement,  or  I should  say,  dismissal. 
It  is  in  evidence  before  you  that  he  laid  out  £4,000 
for  which  he  did  not  get  one  penny  of  compensation. 
I won’t  discuss  it  further.  Die  thing  was  before  the 
Commissioners  and  they  dismissed  it  simply  upon  a 
point  of  law.  That  is  it  was  a voluntary  act,  there 
was  no  legal  obligation  to  pay  him,  and  he  only  failed 
to  get  it  by  a very  small  majority.  The  value  of  tie 
place  has  been  improved  with  £4,000  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  you  are  giving  to  the  District  Board  premises 
made  valuable  to  the  extent  of  £4,000  more  than 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of 
Dr.  Steele.  , 

11007.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  afraid  that 
is  an  entire  mistake.  You  will  find  large  payments 
were  made  to  him,  first  £1,669  9,i.  7J-,  nnd  then  £970, 
and  finally  the  Commission  of  1879,  finding  that 
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Avff-  *,  1BS8.  further  expenditure  liatl  been  vouched  so  reported, 
and  I believe  about  £1,200  more  lias  been  paid  since. 
The  only  sums  left  are  either  unvouched,  or  were 
spent  unprofitable  or  ephemetal  repairs. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — The  money  paid  was  in  fall  dis- 
charge of  the  claim. 

11008.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Instead  of  being 
•of  any  present  value,  Dr.  Steele’s  buildings  are  now  a 
. source  of  embarrassment. 

Sergeant  Campion. — He  got  £1,500,  but  be  didn’t 
•-.get  what  be  sought. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — Will  you  let  me  call  your  atton- 
'ti'yn  to  clause  52  of  the  scheme  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Morgan!  You  contemplate  the  discontinuance  of 
some  of  the  head  masters,  and  you  create  a compen- 
sation fund,  and  their  annuities  are  charged  primarily 
upon  “ the  interest  and  principal  of  tho  compensation 
fund."  Clause  55  says,  that  the  Rev.  William  M. 
Morgan  shall  be  entitled  to  £400,  “ being  the  annual 
salary  payable  to  him  out  of  the  Armagh  Royal  School 
Endowment  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  bucIi 
salary  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  and  out  of  the 
same  funds  as  if  this  scheme  had  not  passed  j”  but  the 
first  item  in  the  fund  of  which  the  interest  and 
principal  is  devoted  to  tho  payment  of  the  other 
masters’  annuities  is  a sum  of  £1,019  IGs.  2d  stock, 
.arising  out  of  the  Armagh  endowment,  which,  is 
■primarily  charged  with  Dr.  Moore  Morgan’s  salary. 

11009.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think,  if  you 
look  at  the  accounts,  you  will  see  that  you  are  the 
last  person  who  should  complain.  Only  £1,019  is 
-even  apparently  contributed  to  the  general  fund  from 
Armagh,  while  over  £0,000  is  contributed  by  Cavan, 
■ and  a like  Bum  by  Enniskillen ; but  Armagh  owes 
£1,130  0s.  3d.  cash,  so  really  contributes  £110  less 
than  nothing. 

Mi-.  Wul her,  Q.c. — I would  not  complain,  if  I was 
•going  out,  but  I complain  as  a continuing  person. 
While  I continue  I maintain  that  tho  first  charge 
upon  the  fund  is  tho  income  of  the  existing  school- 
masters. 

11010.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  can  settle 
that  by  writing  it  off  against  what  you  owe. 

11011.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Armagh  endow- 
ment is  in  debt  £1,130  0s.  3d, 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — Sergoant  Campion  sat  down  with- 
out telling  your  lordships  the  amount  he  claimed,  hut 
I gather  that  he  urges  you  to  fix  £1,900  a year.  I 
submit  that  tho  only  element  which  the  Commission 
can  take  into  account,  is  what  they  have  taken  by  the 
scheme — namely  his  salary. 

11 012.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  did  not  take 
his  salary  only  into  account.  Wo  don’t  regard  salary  as 
the  only  source  of  emolument  which  wo  are  hound  to 
take  into  consideration;  hut  having  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  school,  liis  own  age,  and  other  engage- 
ments, and  all  the  other  circumstance^  we  named 
£500,  the  amount  of  his  salary,  as  a reasonable  sum. 

Lord  Justice  Naisii. — And  we  shall  give  Sergeant 
Campion’s  argument  every  consideration. 

11013.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  Carys- 
foiii  case  Archbishop  Walsh  can  give  us  some  infor- 
mation. I should  state  that  the  scheme  as  regards 
the  Carysfort  endowment  was  settled  without  our 
being  able  to  get  any  assistance  from  the  people  of  the 
locality.  We  went  to  look  for  the  school,  and  found 
no  school,  but  an  old  schoolmaster,  sinco  dead,  who 
had  no  school  roll,  but  wrote  down  a list  of  less  than 
thirty  names  which  seemed  to  include  all  the  pupils 
he  had  had  in  modern  times.  We  found  nothing  that 
could  be  regarded  as  a working  school,  and  no  one  had 
visited  the  place  since  1879.  We  wrote  to  several 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  tried  to  find  out  who 
was  interested  in  the  matter,  and  we  got  no  practical 
assistance  from  anyone,  except  Mr.  Littledale  who 
owns  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  attended  at  our 
request  on  one  occasion.  Therefore,  if  your  Grace  can 
now  make  any  suggestion  it  will  be  the  first  we  have 
received  for  the  utilization  of  this  endowment. 


Archbishop  Walsh.— I The  main  principle  of  ft 
scheme  ns  it  stands  is  to  keep  this  endowment  why0 
is  a small  one,  in  the  immediate  locality.  Itjg 
posed  to  break  up  the  existing  endowment  of  £80 
£90,  and  to  distribute  that  sum  over  three  or  ftm 
National  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  seems  to 
mo  that  it  would  ho  a pity  to'  break  up  the  endowment 
into  these  small  fragments,  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  keeping  it  together  and  utilizing  it  in  some  sub- 
stautiul  way.  It  cannot  be  kept  together  for  anv 
useful  purpose  at  Carysfort,  and  to  distribute  it  in  the 
way  proposed  would  bo  almost  tantamount  to  throwine 
the  money  away.  " 

11014.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  Grace 
suggests  a transfer  of  the  endowment! 

11015.  Archbishop  Walsh. — Yes,  a transfer  in  one 
bulk  sum.  If  that  were  done  it  could  bo  made  use  of 
for  tho  development  of  some  practical  industrial  work 
My  view  is  that  we  should  try  to  keep  this  small 
endowment  together,  and  turn  it  to  account  for  some 
definite  purpose  in  the  nature  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. I find  in  the  Report  of  Lord  Kildare’s  Com- 
mission, vol.  3,  page  258,  that  this  endowment  is 
available  for  Carysfort,  or  for  “any  other  town  in  the 
diocese.”  _ You  cannot  make  it  useful  if  you  leave  it 
whei-o  it  is,  among  the  mountains.  I would  bring  h 
down,  say,  to  Ariclow,  and  moke  it  the  nucleus  of  a 
fund  for  some  industrial  purpose,  the  starting  of  a 
fisheries  school  or  something  of  that  sort.  I think 
there  can  be  very  little  question  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  transferring  it  in  that  way.  But  to  do  that  effec- 
tively it  may  he  necessary  to  deal  with  this  fishery 
work  ns  a now  department  in  some  existing  school. 
The  practical  point  is  to  turn  tho  endowment  to 
account  in  some  one  definite  way.  Your  scheme 
applies  tho  principle  of  transfer  very  freely  in  the  case 
of  tho  schools  in  Ulster.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Commissioners  looked  upou  the  Carysfort  school  as 
standing  on  sonio  different  looting  in  this  respect. 
Now,  I would  refer  you  to  tho  table  of  endowments  in 
tho  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1859.  The  endow- 
ment is  there  described  as  available  for  use  iu  Carys- 
fort, “ or  some  other  town  iu  the  diocoso  to  be  named 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  assent  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  approbation  of  the  Archbishop  of  the 
province,  and  bishop  of  tho  diocese."  That  puts  it 
oxoctly  on  tho  same  footing  in  this  respect  as  the 
otlior  Royal  schools.  Tlie  power  of  transfer,  if  it  exists, 
is  now  vested  in  this  Commission.  In  the  Report, 
amoug  tho  references,  thoro  is  one  to  the  statute  14 
aud  15  Charles  IT.,  c.  10.  That  evidently  is  the 
statute  brought  up  by  Mr.  Carton. 

1 101 G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  statute 
speaks  of  the  schools  “founded  by  your  Majesty's 
Royal  progenitors.”  Was  not  this  Carysfort  sohool 
founded  by  Charles  II.  himself! 

Archbishop  Wulsh.  —If  I am  not  mistaken  the 
statute  names  Carysfort  as  well  as  those  in  Ulster. 
At  all  events  the  statute  of  Charles  H.  covers  it.  It 
seems  cloar  that  there  is  power  to  transfer  this  endow- 
ment, just  like  the  Ulster  ones,  to  any  other  place  in  the 
diocese.  I merely  wish  to  make  the  suggestion  in  a 
general  way  for  the  Commissioners  to  consider  it— 
if  it  be  possible,  as  I think  it  is,  to  do  so  within  the 
terms  of  tho  original  foundation. 

11017.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Could  pur 
Graoe  suggest  a way  by  which  we  could  get  the 
people  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  let  u3  know 
what  their  views  are.  We  wrote  to  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  and  to  tho  parish  priest,  and  except  Mr. 
Littledale,  those  are  the  only  yieople  from  whom  we 
have  been  able  to  get  any  information. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I don't  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  any  useful  suggestion  with  regard  to 
the  selection  of  a pluco  in  that  mountainous  district; 
hut  if  you  considered  it  possible  to  transfer  it  to  any- 
where else,  I think  it  likely  that  information  could 
ho  had  of  a useful  kind. 
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11018.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Arklow  is  in 
your  Grace’s  diocese  1 

Archbishop  Walsh.— It  is. 

11019.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  it  be  too 
much  to  ask  your  Grace  to  send  ns  some  written  sug- 
gestions which  we  might  make  the  basis  of  action  in 
the  matter  ? 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I can  communicate  with  the 
jieople  in  Arklow. 

11020.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  do  not  wish 
the  endowment  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
existing  schools;  but,  if  I understand  your  Grace’s 
views  accurately,  rather  to  establish  a school  which 
would  give  some  kind  of  teclmical  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  the  fishing  industries  of  Arklow  ? 

Archbishop  Walsh. — As  an  addition  for  a specific 
purpose  to  some  school  in  Arklow.  I think  it  would 
he  thrown  away  if  left  in  this  district  among  the 
mountains. 

11021.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Your  Grace  knows 
that  the  school  in  Carysfort  was  not  in  a very  efficient 
state? 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I do,  indeed.  It  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  worst  cases. 

11022.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — The  school- 
master who  was  there  last  year  is  now  dead,  and  the 
school  is  closed.  But  even  when  he  was  alive  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  found  the  school  pmotioally 
of  no  use. 

Archbishop  Walshs — The  school  has  always  been  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state.  Every  Commission  from  1791 
down  to  the  present  time  has  lmd  tlm  same  report  to 
make,  and  the  Commission  of  1791  reported  most 
unfavourably. 

11023.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibbon. — Nobody,  save 
the  persons  sent  by  these  Commissioners,  has  ever 
seen  it 

Archbishop  Walsh. — It  was  inspected  by  Lord  Kil- 
dare’s Commission  in  1857.  The  report  was  most 


unsatisfactory.  But  everything  went  on  as  before,  and 
when  Lord  Bosses  Commission  had  it  inspected  in 
1879,  the  Inspector  reported  tli&t  the  state  of  instruc- 
tion was  “ very  unsatisfactory,"  and  that  the  school 
had  not  l>een  inspected  since  the  visit  of  Lord  Kildare’s 
Inspector  in  1857. 

11024.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — 'When  Dr. 
Molloy  and  Professor  Dougliex-ty  went  to  the  school 
they  found  that  nobody  had  been  there  since  the  time 
of  Lord  Itosse’s  Commission. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I don’t  exactly  know  where  it 
is,  although  it  is  in  my  diocese.  I know  the  Mocreddin 
school. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — It  is  near  that  school. 

11025.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  your  Grace 
would  write  to  us  on  the  subject,  and  put  this  proposal 
into  a shape  in  which  we  could  send  a copy  of  it,  with 
a communication  to  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  give  public  notice  of  what  we  think  of  doing,  we 
should  be  very  much  obliged.  We  must  look  into 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  if  it  is  mentioned  with  the 
other  Royal  schools  we  can  deal  with  it. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — You  will  see  a passage  in  the 
report  of  Lord  Kildare’s  Commission,  Vol.  IV., 
page  50. 

11026.  Mr.  Dane. — There  is  one  matter  which  I 
wish  to  mention  about  the  assistant  masters.  I 
appear  for  four  of  them,  and  I hold  in  my  hand 
the  original  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
Duke  of  Abercom — of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. 

ll  Baronscourfc,  1 8th  November,  1875. 

“ Sir, — I am  directed  by  His  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  convey  to  you  his  approval  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Valentine. 

“ (Signed)  Pkrct  Bernard, 

*•  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.” 

The  Commission  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  August  7. 


PUBLIC  SITTING— TUESDAY,  AUGUST  V,  1888. 

• At  the  Four  0011x4*,  Dublin. 


Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  tire  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  D.D.,  use.,  and  Professor  Doegherty, 
m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  was  in  attendance. 
The  same  counsel  and  parties  appeared  as  on  the  preceding  days. 


11027.  Mr.  Bewley , Q.c. — I appear  for  "Mr.  William 
Prior  Moore,  and  I submit  that  the  scheme  neither 
saves  his  rights  nor  provides  him  with  proper  compensa- 
tion for  the  emoluments  of  which  he  is  deprived.  The 
first  question  that  Mr.  Moore  raises  is  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commissioners  to  revoke  the  letters  patent 
under  which  he  holds.  He  is  in  an  exceptional  posi- 
tion— none  of  the  other  schoolmasters  hold  under 
letters  patent  Bom  the  Grown.  He  holds  under  letters 
patent  of  4th  William  IV.,  1833,  by  whioh  the  late 
king  granted  him  the  office  of  master  of  the  Free 
School  of  Cavan,  “ during  our  pleasure,  the  said  office, 
with  all  lands,  profits,  stipends,  fees,  and  emoluments 
thereunto  belonging  in  as  ample  manner  as  said  J ohn 
Moore  or  any  ocher  person  formerly  held  the  some." 
The  patent  was  duly  enrolled  on  November  18, 1833. 
Therefore  this  serious  question  arises — whether  the 
Act  under  which  the  Commission  is  now  sitting  would, 
without  the  consent  of  Mr.  Prior  Moore,  enable  the 
Commission  to  revoke  those  letters  patent,  and  to 
dismiss  this  gentleman  from  his  office.  He  bos  a free- 
hold office,  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  may  revoke  a Royal  Grant ; 
but  it  does  so  by  virtue  of  the  Royal  AsBent,  and  I 
submit  the  Royal  Grant  cannot  be  revoked  by  impli- 
cation. 

* See  Appendix  B, 


11028.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Our  Act,  sec- 
tion 27,  provides  that  on  the  passing  of  any  scheme — 
« Every  Act  of  Parliament  and  letters  patent  relating 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  scheme,  so  far  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  he  repealed 
and  abrogated.” 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c.— But  that  would  hardly  justify 
your  revoking  letters  patent  under  the  Crown,  grant- 
ing a freehold  of  this  nature.  The  object  of  the  Act 
was  to  enable  the  Commission  to  frame  schemes  for 
schools,  and  in  that  way  to  vary  Acts  of  Parliament, 
charters,  and  letters  patent ; but  we  submit  that  this 
Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  to  deprive  my  client 
of  his  offico.  But  assuming  there  is  jurisdiction — 

11029.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  should 
know  what  yon  argue.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  you 
contend  that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  save  Mr. 
Moore’s  interest? 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.C. — Yes,  unless  with  his  consent. 
But,  assuming  that  there  is  this  jurisdiction,  this 
Commission  must  either  save  Mr.  Moore’s  rights 
and  vested  interests,  or  make  due  compensation  for 
them,  and  the  scheme  proposes  to  give  him  only 
during  liis  life  the  amount  of  the  salary  he  has  had. 
That  I submit,  is  not  compensation  for  his  vested 
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interests.  He  was  appointed  in  October,  1833,  at  n 
nominal  salary  of  .£300  a year 

11030.  Lord  J iistico  Naish.  — Is  that  mentioned  in 
the  patent? 

Mr.  Hawley,  q.c. — It  is  not  mentioned  specifically, 
but  in  general  words — “ all  stipends,  fees,  and  emolu- 
ments,” and  soforth.  Tho  stipend  payable  at  that 
time  was  £300  a year.  In  October,  1833,  lie  was 
appointed  at  that  stipend,  but  in  the  mouth  of  .March 
following  that  was  reduced  by  £l'iO  a year.  There  is 
a mistake  on  that  point  into  wliioh  Lord  Justice 
FitzGib'uou  luvs  fallen.  He  was  under  the  irnpves- 
sion  that  the  salary  was  altered  in  1S48  or  1849,  but 
Mr.  Prior  Moore  informs  me  that  the  reduction  mis 
made  immediately  after  his  appointment 

11031.  Lord  Justice  FitzGhihon. — It  was  twice 
reduced,  according  to  tho  evidence  before  us,  first  by 
£100,  and  a second  time  by  £100  more. 

Mr.  Hewley,  Q.c. — I am  wrong.  It  was  altered 
first  to  £20()  and  then  t<*  £100  a year,  and  only  for 
that  short  period,  from  October  to  March,  he  nomi- 
nally en  joyed  tho  £300.  Therefore  we  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  with  regard  to  this  salary.  The 
average  salary  lias  been  only  £100  a year,  and  wo 
can  only  claim  that  sum.  P.ut,  in  addition,  Mr. 
Moore  has  a residence  kopt  up  free  of  expense  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  George  IV.,  under  which 
the  rent,  taxes,  and  repnira  are  paid.  That  is  valu- 
able, quite  independently  of  being  a school,  as  a 
residence.  There  is  attached  to  the  school  ten  acres 
of  good  grazing  laud,  worth  £0  an  acre,  in  itself 
worth  £ 00  a year.  Thu  residence  would  he  worth  to 
him  £100  a year,  so  that  tho  value  he  puts  on  the 
school  buildings  and  lands  is  £1G0  a year.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  rates,  taxes,  insurance,  and  repairs, 
average  £70  a year.  That  is  paid  in  addition. 

11032.  Lord  Justice  FmGniBON. — That  claim  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  in  nil  these  cases.  Sergeant 
Campion  gave  it  up.  You  cannot  hope  to  get  the 
valuo  of  a freo  residence,  and  also  to  get  the  amount 
paid  for  rates  and  tuxes. 

Mr.  Hawley,  q.c. — Of  course  not,  but  I have  put  the 
value  of  having  the  rates  and  taxes  paid. 

11033.  Lord  Justice  FitzGihuon. — As  a freo  resi- 
dence the  house  is  not  worth  more  than  £1 00. 

Mr.  He  why,  q.o. — It  is  quite  separate  from  tho 
laud,  and  I am  taking  the  land  and  the  house  together 
at  £160. 

11031.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. — You  are  claiming 
£100  for  a.freo  residence,  and  £60  for  the  land.  The 
value  of  tho  pvemises  now  is  not  £160 — phis  rates 
and  taxes. 

Mr.  Hawley,  q.o. — At  any  rate  he  is  deprived  of  the 
residence,  whatever  value  you  put  upon  it. 

11035.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Have  you  detached 
the  residence  from  the  school  buildings  1 

Mr.  Hawley,  Q.C. — No,  the  school  buildings,  resi- 
dence, and  ten  acres  of  land  he  is  entitled  to  hold  for 
his  life,  and  compensation  must  be  made  for  them. 

11036.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— I think  £100  a year 
for  the  mere  house  is  a very  high  value. 

Mr.  Hawley,  q.o. — If  he  was  put  out,  he  would  have 
to  take  a house  elsewhere,  and  to  pay  tho  rates  and 
taxes.  In  that  neighbourhood  he  could  not  get  a 
house  and  ten  acres  of  land  for  anything  under  the 
sum  that  he  names.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
students’  fees,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  that  those  fees  do 
not  form  part  of  his  emoluments.  If  there  is  any 
authority  wanted,  the  question  came  before  the  English 
Privy  Council  in  Carver  v.  The  Governors  of  Dulioich 
College , 45  L.J.  P.C.  28. 

11037.  Lord  Justice  Naisil — You  should  show  us 
the  actual  Iona  fide  profit,  and  how  long  it  was  likely 
to  continue. 

^-a — ^es*  There  is  no  difference  in 
Mr.  Moore’s  case  about  years  at  all,  'so  far  as  I can  see. 

1103.8.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Surely  we  must 
take  irto  consideration  the  number  of  years  that  he 
lias  held  Lis  office.  He  has  been  fifty -five  years  in 


occupation.  Surely  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  tW 
be  cun  go  on  much  lunger  receiving  fees  to  the  sanm 
amount,  irrespective  of  his  age  ? 

Mr.  Hewley,  Q.c.— It  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  will 
go  on  for  some  time  receiving  fees.  Supposing  you 
were  to  abolish  tho  oflico  of  Attoimey-Geafiral- 
Attorney-Generals,  liko  other  people,  don't  live  for 
ever— still  you  should  compensate  the  bolder  of  tho 
office. 


11039.  Lord  Justice  FitzGihuon.— Yes,  hit  not 
by  giving  him  a lifo  annuity  equal  to  tho  full  amount 
of  the  fe.es  ho  had  received,  say  for  a single  year,  from 
an  office  which  In:  might  lose  in  a few  months. 

Mr.  Hewley,  q c. — You  might  do  that.  The  coin- 
pensation  might  bo  measured  by  his  emoluments  ut 
the  time,  and  I am  sure  lie  would  be  justified  with  a 
lifo  annuity  of  that  amount. 

11040.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Sometimes  life 
annuities  are  based  on  tho  average  of  a numlier  of 
years.  But  here  we  are  not  told  to  do  that ; we  are 
to  cidculate  “ due  compensation  ” as  best  we  can  under 
the  1 1th  section  of  tho  Act;  we  are  to  compensate 
vested  interests  existing  at  the  passing  of  the  Act,  by 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  persqnal  loss  caused  to 
Mr.  Moore  by  the  scheme  when  it  passes.  Tour 
school  soems  more  profitable  now  than  when  tho  Act 
passed;  because  you  have  more  boys  now  than  last  year 
and  more  lust  year  than  the  year  before  that.  Tho 
profits  arc  stated  at  £1 67  last  year,  arid  £173  in  tho 
present  year,  and  there  were  only  19  pupils  in  1882. 
What  is  tho  an  ouut  of  the  fees  claimed  1 

Mr.  Hawley,  q.c. — On  the  average  of  seven  yeare 
the  amount  is  £288  7s. 

1 1 041.  Lord  J ustico  F itzG  ibbon. — W e have  nothing 
to  do  with  tlio  average  of  past  years.  We  have  to 
compensate  him  for  the  Ians  of  profits  likely  to  accrue 
after  the  date  of  the  scheme. 


Mr.  Hewley,  Q.c. — IIo  must  be  compensated  for  all 
the  emoluments  of  which  lie  is  deprived  by  the  scheme. 
You  cannot  send  him  out  in  his  old  ago  with  £100  a 
year,  when  the  income  he  was  getting  was  £600. 
You  must  compensate  him  not  for  the  mere  salary, 
but  for  the  profits,  fees,  and  advantages  of  tho  house 
and  land  and  school  buildings  and  soforth— all  the 
other  advantages. 

11042.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Wlnit  do  you 
claim  ? 

Mr.  Hawley,  q.c.—  £633  7s.  per  annum.  His  fees, 
£100  a year  salary,  and  the  house  and  land  would 
amount  to  £00()  and  over. 

' 11043.  .Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Let  me  read  you 
his  own  evidence  from  the  Report  of  1880.  On  April 
2, 1879,  when  he  desired  to  get  a retiring  allowance— 

“ Question  214.  . . Formerly  the  Government  feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  a retiring  allowance,  and  not  having 
the  means  of  giving  it  as  such,  used  to  promote  the  master-1* 
for  the  time  being  to  valuable  Government  livings.  But 
that  is  all  at  an  end,  so  the  suggestion  might  come  very 
well  from  the  Commissioners  to  make  some  provision  for  us. 
As  to  myself  I muy  mention  one  circumstance  Lord  Lisgar 
strongly  recommended  me,  and  the  Government  offered  me 
a valuable  living  some  years  ago.  I went  to  see  if,  but 
there  was  no  congregation,  and  being  always  fond  of  uolive 
life  I could  not  consent  to  accept  it. 

41  215.  Would  yon  retire  Hum  the  mastership  of  Cavan 
school  if  there  was  a retiring  allowance? — I should  decidedly, 
on  a suitable  allowance,  but  at  present  if  I was  to  retire, 
I have  nothing  to  retire  upon,  und  I could  not  retire  to 
beggary.” 

At  that  time,  tho  whole  income  of  the  Cavan  endow- 
ment was  considerably  less  than  what  you  now  claim. 
Surely  that  was  hot  what  ho  then  meant  to  claim? 

Mr.  Hewley,  Q.c. — The  Government  have  thought 
fit  to, pass  the  Act  of  Parliament,  authorizing  a retir- 
ing allowance,  and  he  is  not  goiug  to  take  anything 
less  than,  his  full  rights. 

11044.  Lo'id  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  nothing 
remains  for  us  but  to  leave  him  where  he  is,  according 
to  your  first  argument? 
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Hr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — He  would  rather  he  left  where 
he  is  than  sent  out  adrift  with  £100  a year,  as  the 
scheme  proposes. 

11045.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  never 
lmd  up  to  this  hour  a chum  which  acting  justly  between 
the  endowment  and  the  masters,  we  could  regard  as 
reasonable. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — The  proposal  that  he  should  get 
£100  a year  did  seem  moss  unreasonable. 

11046.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  will  find 
a proposal  in  the  report  of  1880,  p.  236,  that  he  should 
retire  on  £100  a year,  and  be  allowed  to  retain  his 
residence  during  his  life.  It  is  certainly  Dr.  Moore’s 
home,  and  not  merely  an  official  residence.  He  has 
been  living  there  for  fifty-six  years  farming  the  land 
and  acquiring  neighbouring  land  during  that  long 
period. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — If  a reasonable  proposal  was 
made,  Dr.  Moore  would  consider  it. 

11047.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  quite  agree 
that  all  the  profits  of  the  office  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  a retiring  allowance,  but  we  are 
certainly  not  agreed  that  he  is  entitled  to  retire  on 
full  pay,  including  emoluments  which  iu  the  course  of 
nature  he  can  no  longer  expect  to  earn  as  he  did.  in 
years  gone  by. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c. — Iu  the  Dulwich  College  case  Dr. 
Carver  who  was  head  master  had  a fixed  salary,  and 
in  addition  certain  fees  from  pupils  which  amounted 
to  about  £3,000  a year.  The  Commissioners  gave 
him  ns  a retiring  allowance  the  amount  of  his  salary 
without  compensatiou  for  the  loss  of  fees  and  after 
full  discussion  the  Privy  Council  were  of  opinion  that 
those  were  emoluments  of  which  he  was  deprived,  and 
sent  the  scheme  back  to  the  Commissioners  with  a 
declaration  that  the  master  had  a vested  interest  in 
the  fees  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  compensation. 

11018.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  wish  to 
have  your  rights  saved,  we  can  save  thorn,  but  if  you 
want  a retiring  allowance  ov  a bulk  sum,  we  must 
have  regard  to  the  future  position  of  the  endowment. 
I cannot  say  what  we  might  do,  if  we  hod  os  much 
money  as  they  had  in  Dulwich.  There  is  a great 
deal  to  be  said  for  allowing  him  to  retain  his  residence 
and  lands,  but  he  cannot  have  a right  to  insist  on 
retaining  the  school  buildings  after  bo  has  ceased,  or 
must  in  the  course  of  nature  expect  to  cease,  to  be 
able  to  teach  any  longer. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.o. — He  is  prepared  to  verify  his 
return  in  detail.  It  includes  the  allowance  for  an 
assistant  master,  and  the  profits  from  fees,  and  states 
the  net  amount  of  his  profits. 

11040.  Prev.  Dr.  Moli-oy. — The  only  way  he  could 
get  that  sum  would  be  by  staying  in  the  school  to 
earn  the  fees,  because  the  whole  endowment  does  not 
furnish  the  annual  amount  of  money  wliioh  your  claim 
requires. 

Mi*.  Bewley , Q.o. — He  can  only  stay  there  or  be 
reasonably-  compensated,  but  lie  strongly  objects  to  the 
provision  for  paying  him  nothing  but  Ms  bare  salary. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — With  reference  to  Dr.  Steele’s 
claim  I would  call  attention  to  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  the  Irish  Acts.  The  Irish  Act  cir- 
cumscribes the  compensation  more  than  the  English 
Act,  and  I submit  that  Dr.  Steele  can  only  get  an 
allowance  in  respect  of  salary — because  he  has  forfeited 
all  allowance  in  respect  of  residence  by  voluntarily 
abandoning  the  placo  when  lie  accepted  the  post  of 
Hector  of  Devenish.  He  ought  then  to  have  been 
dismissed  from  his  post  of  head  master,  because  the 
duties  of  the  head  master  of  a boys’  school,  and  tho 
duties  of  the  rectorship  of  a parish  three  miles  off,  are 
utterly  incompatible. 

11050.  Lord  Justice  Naisu.  — Supposing  the 
school  was  prosperous  with  large  profits,  you  could 
not  say  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  compensation  in 
respect  of  the  profits  1 

Mr.  Carton,  q.o. — I do.  I say  that  all  he  could 
?et  under  the  wording  of  your  Act  would  be  compen- 


sation for  allowances  “ arising  out  of  the  endowment,” 
and,  possibly,  .for  the  right  of  residence  if  it  had  not 
been  forfeited.  The  words  of  the  English  Aot  are  not 
the  same.  It  cannot  bo  said  that  the  profits  from  the 
pupils’  fees  arise  out  of  the  educational  endowment. 

11051.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  we  not  to 
make  compensation  for  his  vested  interest  to  the  per- 
son who  has  a place  or  emoluments  arising  out  of  the 
endowment.  The  value  of  the  place,  it  would  occur 
to  me,  is  the  subject  of  the  vested  interest,  and  the 
profit  from  fees  is  included  in  tins  interest  though,  they 
are  not  paid  out  of  tho  lands — we  are  to  co  upensate 
the  vested  interest  of  the  individual  who  holds  a place 
under  or  arising  out  of  the  endowment.  Take  the 
case  of  Raphoe  in  Dr.  Steele’s  time ; the  endowment 
could  not  pay  Mm  more  than  £200  a year,  but  it  was 
a highly  prosperous  school,  and  surely  his  post  of  head 
master  was  then  worth  to  him  more  than  £200  a 
year? 

Mr.  Carton,  q.c. — The  utmost  that  the  head  master 
would  be  entitled  to  get  would  be,  first,  Ms  salary, 
and  second  the  value  of  a folly  equipped  school. 
That  is  wluit  lie  gets  now  under  the  endowment,  any- 
thing he  gets  by  using  that  capital  is  a different 
matter  and  is  made  by  his  own  skill  and  energy. 
That  does  not  come  out  of  the  endowment.  Now,  if 
you  compensate  him  first  for  Ins  capital,  and  then  for 
his  profits,  yon  are  compensating  liim  twice  over. 

11052.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No,  you  are 
compensating  him  for  tho  value  of  his  place. 

Lord  Justice  Naisu. — The  person  who  holds  the 
place  hero  is  an  old  man.  If  he  was  young,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  office,  he  might  be  able  still  to  earn  as 
much  us  the  income  attaching  to  Ms  present  office  and 
that  would  be  a matter  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.c. — In  Dr.  Steele’s  case  it  is  more  an 
abstract  question  than  anything  else.  There  are  now 
no  profits  from  Portora  and  the  right  of  residence  has 
been  abandoned. 

11053.  Lord  Justice  Naisu. — Armagh  is  the  next 
case. 

Mr.  Wtdker,  q.c. — Tho  principle  has  been  discussed 
very  fully,  but  you  should  have  before  you  already  the 
position  of  Dr.  Morgan.  He  is  a young  man  and  cer- 
tainly has  been  a successful  master. 

11054.  Loi'd  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  impor- 
tant from  both  sides.  T may  say,  without  offence, 
that  Mr.  Prior  Moore,  for  example,  could  not  now 
begin  the  world  again,  nor  make  his  abilities  marketable 
on  account  of  Ms  age.  But  according  to  the  principle 
of  composition  under  the  Church  Act  for  instance — the 
younger  a man  is  the  larger  in  proportion  is  the  value 
of  his  services  to  Ms  employers  if  he  Ls  kept  on,  and 
to  himself  if  he  is  released  from  duty. 

Mr.  Carton,  q.o. — That  is,  if  you  liny  him  out. 

11055.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  the  case  of  a 
young  man,  you  buy  out  his  time,  less  by  the  value  of 
the  amount  of  work  which  he  would  be  bound  to  give 
if  he  kept  Ms  salary,  but  wMob  Ms  release  enables 
him  to  apply  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — l'Ms  is  wholly  inapplicable  in  a 
case  where  you  destroy  the  appointment. 

11056.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  must  com- 
pensate each  man  for  the  difference  between  what  you 
take  from  him  and  what  yon  leave  Mm  or  give  him  in 
exchange.  A young  man  gets  his  time  and  ability 
for  use  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — Dr.  Moore  Morgan  went  to 
Armagh  in  1869  and  found  two  pupils.  The  best  way 
of  testing  his  efficiency  is  by  observing  the  nsw  entries 
in  each  year.  In  188-4— which  is  a critical  year — he 
had  twenty-three  new  entries  (I  speak  of  boarders 
only),  and  .the  next  year,  in  1885,  he  had  five  new 
entries ; in  1886  he  had  five,  in  1887  he  had  five  also, 
and  in  1888,  up  to  the  present  he  has  had  none. 
Now  that  is  a commentary  upon  the  working  of  the 
scheme  upon  the  school. 

11057.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  figure  for 
1885  cannot  have  been  affected  by  this  Act. 
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Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — I think  it  was.  Pupils  are  sent 
to  school  after  the  summer  vacation,  and  at  that  time 
the  Act  was  in  full  operation  ; any  way  everyone 
knew  it  was  to  pass ; it  was  on  the  stocks  in  the  pre- 
vious year  anti  known  to  exist. 

11068.  Rev.  Dr.  Mouldy. — But  in  a very  hopeless 
condition. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. — But  its  lifo  was  cut  short,  and 
then  it  was  resuscitated  in  1885.  The  new  entries 
for  each  year  before  the  Act  came  into  operation 
would  be  an  average  of  twenty-one.  Therefore,  what 
has  been  called  educational  absenteeism  did  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  Dr.  Morgan.  Ho  had,  in  1885,  when 
the  Act  came  into  operation,  tho  school  in  full  work- 
ing, -with  a large  number  of  pupils.  In  1S84  he  had 
sixty-six  hoarders,  and  the  number  of  day  pupils  aver- 
aged twenty. 

11059.  Lord  Justice  Naish As  the  scheme  stands 

wo  don’t  propose  to  buy  him  out  nor  to  deprive  him 
of  his  fees. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — I know  that,  but  it  will  still  be 
necessury  to  ascertain  what  his  vested  interest  is,  be- 
cause by  it  you  must  measure  liis  retiring  allowance, 
provided  he  remains  under  this  scheme.  Of  course 
that  is  a matter  for  himself.  Now,  in  reference  to 
the  masters'  memorial  for  a retiring  allowance  in 
1880,  I know  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the 
time  wanted  to  take  the  retiring  allowances  out  of 
tho  Church  surplus.  Of  course  everybody  is  glad  to 
get  a retiring  allowance  if  it  comes  at  a time  when 
they  see  reason  to  think  that  they  cannot  hold  on  to 
what  they  have,  and  desire  to  get  their  income  for 
tho  future  assured.  But  Dr.  Morgan  was  no  party 
to  that,  and  ho  did  not  join  in  that  movement  be- 
cause ho  was  a young  man.  You  will  find  at  the  foot 
that  Dr.  Morgan  did  not  adopt  that  memorial. 
Therefore  it  1ms  no  operation  upon  him. 

UOGO.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiibon. — Here  is  Dr. 
Morgan’s  evidence  on  tho  subject,  token  from  our 
Report  for  188G-87  : — 

“5-ID4.  Lord  Justice  FrrzGumoN What  do  you  think 

ought  to  lie  the  provision  for  tliu  retirement  of  the  head 
master  ? — There  ought  to  be  a provision  for  his  retirement. 
I should  sap-  certainly  at  not  later  than  sixty.  I do 
not  think  it  is  well  to  fix  tho  ago.  by  a hurd-ond-fast  lino, 
but  T think  ho  certainly  ought  not  to  continue  to  hold  office 
after  that  ngu.  Of  course  there  must  be  a period  in  every 
one's  life  at,  which  ho  begins  to  want  rest,  but  some  men  at 
sixty  aro  batter  than  others  at  forty-five. 

“ 5495.^  Therefore  you  think  a fixed  ago  is  not  the  best 
pi  an?- -No. 

“549G.  Dr.  TjtAii.r.. — Except  that  you  would  havo  a 
maximum  of  sixty? — Yes,  I think  it  would  bo  well  to  have 
a rule  that  tho  master  should  retire  at  all  events  at  sixty. 

“5497.  Rev.  Dr.  Mor.r.ox — What  provision  would  you 
make  for  his  retirement?  - -I  think  there  should  lie  sponsion 
on  retirement.  It  might  bo  arranged  as  iu  some  of  the 
English  schemes,  bv  the  head  master  nnd  tho  Governing 
Body  contributing  like  shares, 

“5408.  Should  the  amount  of  tho  ponsion  be  determined 

with  reference  to  tlio  number  of  years  service  ? Well,  in 

that  way  it  would,  for  so  much  would  be  laid  by  each  year 

“3490.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  superannuation 
fund  would  start  from  tho  date  of  his  appointment,  nnd 
would  therefore  grow  in  amount  the  longer  he  served  ?_ 

“ 5500.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot.— When,  in  your  opinion 

should  the  head  master  be  under  compulsion  to  retire  ? It 

would  be  hard  to  (ix  that. 

“5501.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Don’t  yon  think  the 
Governing  Body  ought  to  have  the  power  to  dismiss  the 
master? — Yes,  if  they  found  the  Bchool  inefficient,  and  that 
the  inefficiency  was  due  to  his  inability.” 


"When  his  attention  was  called  to  the  provision  for  hi 
retirement  in  the  draft  scheme  of -the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  which  certainly  seemed  to  us  quite  in 
adequate— he  says,  “It  would  bo  utterly  inadequate 
suppose  a bead  master  holds  office  ten  years,  the  fum 
would  be  £2,000,  and  on  retiring  he  would  ba  entitle* 
to  get  £500  out  of  that  fund  of  £2,000.  I suppose  1 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  the  details  of  th 
scheme,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  unworkabl  e.’’  Tim 


is  all  evidenoo  of  the  fairest  kind,  showing  that  wkt 
he  himself  contemplated  was  some  reasonable  nm. 
vision  for  his  retirement  at  or  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  whereas  at  present  he  has  none. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.o.— But  we  are  not  dealing  with  that 
now,  we  are  dealing  with  the  taking  away  of  his  vested 
interest. 

11061.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  case  of 
Dr.  Moore  Morgan  with  all  respect,  you  are  dealing 
with  provisious  of  which  the  object  is  to  preserve  ]^ 
vested  interest  as  it  is,  until  the  time  comes  when  he 
ought  to  retire. 

Mr.  W (dicer,  q.o.— And  up  to  that  point  Dr.  Morgan 
fulls  in  with  the  scheme  ; but  in  the  rest  of  the  scheme 
he  expects  that  you  will  estimate  liis  pension  on  re- 
tiring allowance,  not  by  the  reasoning  applicable  to 
ordinary  retiring  allowances ; hut  by  the  reasoning 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  vested  interests. 
But  that  all  assumes  that  be  is  coming  in  to  work 
under  the  scheme. 

11062.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.—' The  scheme  proposes 
to  leave  him  exactly  as  he  is  with  all  his  existing 
rights. 

Mi\  Walker,  q.c. — I submitted  on  Saturday  that  it 
didn't  do  that.  I now  hand  in  my  amendments  in 
case  Dr.  Morgan  agrees  to  come  in  under  the  scheme. 
[Amendments  handed  in.]  And  now  I should  like  to 
point  out  what  he  has  at  present.  He  has  a salary  of 
£400  a year,  his  house,  and  six  and  a half  acres  of 
land  rent  free,  ten  acres  of  land  of  which  the  rent  is 
paid,  and  all  repairs,  insurances,  and  taxes  paid  He 
Los  an  allowance  for  the  assistant  master  of  £150, 
and  he  has  an  attraction  attached  to  the  school  in 
the  shape  of  Royal  scholarships.  It  appeals  to  me 
tli  at  these  are  what  you  might  call  his  plant  or  capital. 
Having  that  plant  or  capital,  tlireugh  his  own  teaching 
jiower  he  is  eupablo  of  producing  certain  results,  which 
if  you  deprive  him  of  his  vested  interest  he  loses.  He 
loses  all  that  capital  which  is  supplied  to  him  free  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Education.  The  Commissioners 
might  liavo  given  him  £2,000  a year,  and  loft  him  to 
start  with  liis  own  capital.  Tt  is  another  way  of  pay- 
iug  salary,  supplying  these  emoluments  under  the 
bupunuiuuution  Acts ; these  are  estimated  in  the  retir- 
ing allowance. 

11063.  Lord  Justice  NAtsn. — They  come  under 
the  head  of  emoluments. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — Any  person  in  an  official  posi- 
tion knows  liow  ol'tun  this  question  arises  j a public 
officii!  is  entitled  to  those  things  us  a part  of  his 
salary.  It  also  applies  in  tho  case  of  Dr.  Ringwood ; 
ho  lias  his  salary,  his  residence  froo,  the  foes  of  tlio 
scholars,  allowiuiccs  for  improvements,  lands  free,  his 
taxes  and  insurance  paid,  and  tho  attractions  of  the 
school  in  the  way  of  Royal  scholarships.  From  these 
he  works  and  produces  the  profits  of  his  office,  and 
1m  loses  all  tho  income  and  tlio  fees  because  you  de- 
prive him  of  the  position  in  which  he  now  is.  If  ho 
were  to  start  as  a schoolmaster  again,  lie  must  supply- 
all  tlieso  items  himself,  and  when  you  take  them  from 
him  that  appears  to  mo  to  be  the  measure  of  whut 
lie  loses,  and,  thorefore,  the  measure  of  what  he  is  to 
get. 

110G4.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  some  years 
past,  more  than  the  whole  income  of  the  endowment 
has  been  si>ent  on  the  Armagh  school,  which  is  now  in 
debt  £1,160.  According  to  your  agreement  Dr. 
Morgan  has  a vested  interest  in  all  tins  outlay,  and 
therefore  yon  practically  claim  the  whole  endowment 
during  his  lifo  as  compensation  for  him  if  he  retires. 

Mr.  M alker,  Q.o. — That  is  merely  a book-keeping 
debt. 

11065.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  a book- 
keeping debt  in  this  sense  that  it  is  always  cleared  off 
once  a year,  when  tho  rents  are  collected,  but  for 
several  years  the  excess  of  outlay  over  income  has 
been  increasing.  A few  years  since  the  debit  on 
December  31  was  only  £500,  last  year  it  was 
£1 ,130  0s.  M.  Therefore  during  the  last  eight  y«u* 
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{he  Commissioners  have  spent  very  nearly  £100  a 
year  more  than  they  got  out  of  the  Armagh  endow- 
ment, and  therefore  even  if  the  scheme  never  passed 
they  roust  stop  the  exhibitions. 

Mr.  WaUcer,  Q.c. — That  portion  of  tire  scheme 
•which  proposes  to  apply  portion  of  the  capital  of  the 
Armagh  endowment  to  the  compensation  fund  would 
be  applying  capital  to  meet  a diminution  of  income. 

11UG6.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
possible  case  that  would  entitle  Dr.  Morgan  to  get 
more  than  the  whole  income? 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — No,  not  at  alL 

11067.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  his  claims 
go  greatly  beyond  the  total  income. 

Mr.  WaUcer,  Q.c. — It  is  enough  for  me  if  my  claim 
is  a just  one,  and  I cannot  help  it  if  there  is  not 
enough  to  pay. 

11068.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Really  your 
Mnim  is  to  give  Dr.  Morgan,  for  his  life,  the  whole  of 
the  Armagh  endowment. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.c. — The  only  question  is  whether  it  is 
a legal  claim  or  not. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  would  not  he  a 
farthing  left  even  for  the  assistant  master’s  compensa- 
tion. 

11069.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  consider  that 
the  head  master  of  a Royal  school  lias  a legal  right  to 
remain  on  in  his  school  and  to  continue  to  enjoy  all 
these  emoluments  which  you  have  enumerated,  if  he  is 
incapable  of  conducting  his  school  efficiently,  or  do 
you  consider  that  when  lie  is  no  longer  capable  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office  he  may  he  required  to 
retire  on  a pension  ? 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — At  present  I could  not  answer 
that  question  at  all,  because  I confine  myself  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  Ho  holds  during  good  behaviour, 
and  it  is  useless  to  consider  anything  about  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  or  anything  showing  that  the 
school  was  not  going  on  well,  because  that  would  not 
deprive  him  of  liis  office. 

11070.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Allow  me  to  remind 
you  that  tlio  scheme  does  not  interfere  with  Dr. 
Morgan’s  tenure  at  present. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — It  allows  him  to' remain,  but  non, 
I submit,  with  the  same  status  that  he  possessed 
before.  You  transfer  him  to  a new  body  altogether. 

11071.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  that  what  you  are 
now  claiming  compensation  for? 

Mr.  WaUcer,  q.c. — I am  claiming  this  compensation 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  his  retiring  allowance 
would  be. 

11072.  Rev. ‘Dr.  Molloy. — In  ascertaining  what 
retiring  allowance  lie  may  lie  entitled  to,  the  question 
will  arise  whether  lio  should  bo  allowed  to  remain 
after  he  can  no  longer  conduct  tlio  school  with 
efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — Non  constat  whether  Dr.  Morgan 
is  going  to  remain,  but  in  any  event  you  must  con- 
template a time  when  the  necessity  might  arise—  and 
what  he  would  bo  entitled  to  if  he  was  to  go. 

11073.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — Even  dealing 
with  his  compensation  as  in  cose  of  a forced  sale,  as  if 
a railway  went  through  tho  Armagh  school,  he  would 
>>e  set  free,  and  no  judge  could  tell  a jury  that  he  was 
entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  his  present  emoluments 
to  be  continued  for  life. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — I submit  he  would.  You  must 
ascertain,  what  he  has  lost.  You  don’t  give  him  Iris 
age  and  youth  and  teaching  power. 

11074.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  set  them 
free  for  him  to  earn  other  emoluments.  For  example, 
there  is  a sort  of  rough  rule  of  giving  three  years 
trade  profits  where  a man’s  shop  is  compulsorily 
®hen.  He  is  bound  to  exert  himself  to  establish  his 
, e . elsewhere,  and  his  legal  compensation  never 
hoes  rise,  or  could  rise  to  the  fee-simple  value  of  his 
frade  profits. 

^r-  Walker,  q.c — The  question  of  trade  profits 


would  he  only  applicable  by  way  of  analogy  to  the  £ug.  7,  iss?. 
fees  of  the  pupils. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  Dr.  Morgan’s 
own  evidence  that  at  about  the  age  of  sixty  years  he 
must  expect  to  lose  his  profits. 

11075.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  yon  deal  with 
compensation  on  the  basis  that  the  person  dispossessed 
is  to  get  a life  annuity  equal  to  the  amount  of  his 
trade  profits. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — I am  not  talking  about  trade 
profi  ts,  but  of  things  that  are  fixed  upon  which  I lay 
more  stress — the  salary,  the  land,  and  the  residence. 

11076.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Thera  are  mixed  con- 
siderations applicable  to  the  residence  which  he  gets 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  school. 

Mi-.  Walker,  q.c. — And  if  you  take  it  from  him, 
and  if  he  goes  elsewhere,  he  must  have  a residence 
and  pay  for  it. 

11077.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  the  scheme 
gave  Dr.  Morgan  a retiring  annuity  in  place  of  being 
obliged  to  work  in  Armagh  school,  he  could  do  what 
Dr.  Steele  has  done,  seek  preferment  elsewhere  either 
as  a schoolmaster  or  as  a clergyman.  We  are  not 
taking  away  liis  opportunities  of  earning  an  income ; 
we  take  from  him  lus  present  income  giviug  him  power 
to  earn  another,  and  the  loss  for  which  he  should  he  com- 
pensated is  proportionately  diminished.  The  Church 
Act  did  not  go  upon  your  principle,  for  that  changed: 
the  status  of  tho  clergy,  and.  altered  their  prospects, 
yet  it  made  everyone  liable  to  do  bis  existing  duties  as 
long  as  I10  got  liis  existing  salary. 

Mr.  WaUcer,  q.c. — But  we  are  here  dealing  with  a 
vested  iuterest. 

11078.  Lord  Justice  Naisii. — Do  you  think  we 
are  bound  to  compensate  him  for  the  profits  arising 
out  of  pupils’  fees  by  giving  him  a life  annuity  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  fees  ? 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — Yes,  as  he  loses  them  by  being 
deprived  of  his  vested  interest.  You  are  boirnd  to 
take  his  life  income  as  a whole. 

11079.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  agree  that 
he  is  to  he  compensated  for  his  income  as  a whole,  and 
you  must  not  suppose  that  we  proposed  to  give  the 
salary  to  the  headmasters  on  any  different  piinoqde 
from  their  other  emoluments.  We  thought  that,  us  a 
proposal  at  all  events, an  annuity  equal  to  the  frill  salary 
was  a fail-  sum,  and  really  the  suggestion  that  Dr. 

Steele,  for  example,  should  retire  perfectly  free,  with 
a life  annuity  of  £500  a year,  is  not  lightly  to  be  re- 
jected. £500  a year  for  life,  with  nothing  to  do  for  it, 
and  a rectory  throe  miles  off,  is  not  so  bad. 

1 10SO.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Give  me  the  elements 
of  your  claim  in  Dr.  Ringwood’s  case  ? 

Mr.  WaUcer,  Q.c. — As  regards  *Dr.  Ringwood’s  case, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  very  much  more  than  to 
give  you  the  figures,  because  any  observations  in 
principle  apply  equally  to  this  case.  His  salary  is 
£500  a year;  he  has  a residence,  garden,  and  nine 
acres  of  land  kept  in  repair  the  same  as  the  others. 

11081.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Those  nine  acres  were 
for  a playground  ? 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c.— Yes ; they  were. 

Dr.  Ringwood. — That  was  a voluntary  matter. 

There  was  a paddock  and  three  fields  given  to  me  for  a 
playground,  but  I voluntarily  had  them  thrown  into 
one,  and  I used  them  for  grazing  when  the  boys  weie 
away.  That  field,  where  I have  the  infirmary  at  the 
end'of  it,  should  have  made  a vnluable  field. 

11082,  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  let  any 
grazing  or  do  you  graze  them  with  your  own  cattle  ? 

Dr.  Ringu'ood. — I never  let  the  land  at  all. 

Mr.  WaUcer,  Q.c. — He  allows -the  boys  to  use  it. 

He  threw  it  into  the  other  ground  for  their  enjoyment. 

He  is  allowed  £200  for  an  assistant  master. 

Dr.  Ringwood. — That  w-as  an  element  in  the 
original  agreement  when  I took  the  appointment. 

In  feet  I was  getting  £700  for  myself  for  T had  to 
give  four  times  more  than  £200  to  assistants  daring 


* See  Appendix  D,  No.  LXXJ.,  p.  555. 
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my  tenure  of  the  school,  and  at  present  I am  giving 
just  about  double. 

Mr.  Walker , Q.e. — The  Dungannon  Royal  scholar- 
ships amount  to  five  of  £40  and  five  of  £30.  As 
regards  the  number  of  pupils  from  1SS1  to  1884  there 
■was  a fixed  number  of  boarders  of  9 ; in  1S85  he 
had  5,  and  then  the  number  of  day  pupils  is  in 
1881,  87  ; in  1882,  34  ; in  1883,  40  ; in  1884,  42  ; 
and,  In  1885,  41  ; so  that  there  was  an  average  of 
about  22.  The  annual  value  of  the  residence,  garden, 
and  land  was  £171.  The  profit  from  pupils  in  1884 
was  £178  11s.,  in  1885,  £68  15s.  You  will  observe 
the  remarkable  change  betwoon  1884  and  1885 — 
nearly  two-tliirds  had  gone. 

Dr.  Einffuiood. — The  pupils  didn’t  all  pay  the  same. 
Everyone  paid  what  he  was  able 

Mr.  Walker,  q.o. — Of  course  the  hoarders  are  the 
paying  element  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind. 

110S3.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  it  was 
Dr.  Ringwood  who  told  us  how  many  boarders  was 
the  minimum  that  would  pay. 

Mi-.  Walker,  q.r. — I can  estimate  that  by  tlio  table 
before  me.  On  the  five  in  1 880  there  are  no  profits. 
The  very  last  that  seem  to  have  been  a paying  ele- 
ment were  in  1885.  Dr.  lliugwood  has  not  only 
remained  and  done  his  best,  and  kept  up  the  school, 

. but  lie  has  all  through  provided  the  same  teaching 
stall',  and  I find  in  all  the  reports  tlio  same  teaching 
power,  including  his  own  great  knowledge  and  skill. 
Nobody  can  attribute  to  him  any  dereliction  of  dnty 
or  abandonment  ol’  his  position  as  a working  head 
master,  and  I believe  that  Dungannon  is  not  in 
debt. 

Dr.  Riwjwoud. — I am  quite  willing  to  make  a large 
reduction  in  that  demand.  I am  quite  willing  if  1 am 
set  free  to  accept  £750  a year  ; £700  was  paid  to  me 
always,  and  I had  full  control  of  the  other  £200, 
besides  my  house  and  lands,  and  by  no  economising 
power  could  they  bo  reduced  to  £50  per  annum. 

11084.  Sergeant  Campion. — I wish  to  correct  what 
appeared  to  be  an  erroneous  impression  in  reference 
to  the  present  residence  of  Dr.  Steele.  From  1857  to 
1886  he  was  in  continuous  residence  tit  Portora,  but 
about  two  yearn  ago  lie  began  to  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parish.  The  distance,  between  the  school  and 
his  present  residence  is  about  three  miles,  but  up  to 
two  months  ago  there  were  members  of  liis  family  in 
Portora,  and  up  to  the  present  he  is  enjoying  the 
occupation  of  the  garden  and  out-oifices. 

11085.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  were  at 
Portora,  ancl  there  is  no  misapprehension  in  our  minds 
about  it.  It  is  an  unfurnished  house,  but  that  in  one 
dormitory  there  are  beds  for  about  sixteen  boys — that 
number  of  boys  might  possibly  sleep  there,  but  surely 
you  do  not  aslc  us  to  believe  that  parents  would  send 
boarders  into  Portora  as  it  is  now,  with  the  master 
living  three  miles  away,  and  his  own  rooms  unfur- 
nished 1 

Sergeant  Campion. — That  change  of  residence  is 
only  for  a period  of  two  years  or  less. 

11086.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  but  when 
it  was  made  it  was  intended  to  be  permanent. 

Sergeant  Campion. — He  would  be  most  happy  if 
there  were  boarders  to  return  to-morrow. 

11087.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  would  go 
back  if  there  were  boarders,  but  no  boarders  would 
come  while  he  is  not  there. 

Sergeant  Campion. — It  is  the  very  converse,  with 
great  respect.  It  is  because  there  were  no  boarders 
that  Le  did  not  continue  to  reside. 

11088.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Therefore  we 
propose  to  hold  that  you  had  no  valuable  vested  in- 
terest in  profits  from  boarders  since  you  left. 

Sergeant  Campion. — You  won’t  consider  that  an 
abandonment  of  residence  when  you  havo  him  residing 
continuously  there  from  1837  to  1886. 

11089.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — He  was  an 
efficient  head  master,  and  had  Portora  in  a state  of 
prosperity  that  it  never  reached  before  nor  since,  but 


that  was  all  gone  when  ho  went  away  and  I think  it 
is  unreasonable  to  ask  us  to  compensate  him  for  that. 

Sergeant  Campion. — You  should  not  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  his  change  of  i-esidence  caused  it.  It  haj 
been  the  inevitable  result  of  the  Act  itself. 

11»90.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  his  ex- 
planation, but  it  certainly  is  not  the  whole  cause  of  it' 

Sergeant  Campion. — I ask  you  nob  to  assume  that 
he  1ms  abandoned  liis  residence  in  which  he  was  for 
thirty  years,  when  he  is  iu  tlio  enjoyment  of  the  out 
offices  and  garden  attached  to  the  house.  And  a 
member  of  liis  family  has  actually  resided  there  up  to 
the  hist  two  months.  Therefore  I ask  you  not  to 
assume  that  lie  has  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  emolu- 
ment arising  from  his  residouce  because  he  temporarily 
resides  at  another  place. 

11091.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  emolument 
is  the  enjoyment  of  a free  house.  In  188G,  1887,  and 
1888,  did  ho  get  any  value  out  of  that  free  house ! 

Sergeant  Campion. — Certainly. 

11092.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Howl 

Sergeant  Campion. — He  had  a member  or  two  of 
his  family  residing  there  up  to  two  months  ago,  and 
lie  now  claims  it,  not  as  a favour  but  as  a right  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament — that  his  residence  shall  be 
deemed  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  his  vested 
rights.  Ho  in  there  as  a matter  of  fact  every  day,  in 
that  same  house,  and  I refer  to  his  own  evidence  in 
October,  1886  : — 

“ 6!)9.  Professor  Dough but v Did  you  cease  to  reside 

on  the  premises  before  tlio  Boarding  DepnrLment  to 
closed? — No,  I remained  there  ns  long  ns  there  was  the 
ghost  of  a boarder.” 

1 1 093.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Under  those  cir- 
cumstances can  you  say  that  lie  had  any  emolument 
out  of  the  liouso  iu  188G,  1887,  and  1888? 

Sergeant  Campion. — Most  certainly ; within  the 
terms  of  the  statute  to  deprive  him  of  his  emolument 
because  two  years  ago  ho  changed  his  residence  when 
there  was  no  boarder  to  superintend,  would  be  most 
unjust  aiul  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 
Hu  was  occupying  that  place  ns  a residence  on  the 
day  the  Act  passed,  and  that  was  the  vested  interest 
which  the  Act  requires.  I say  with  great  respect 
that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the-Commissiouersto 
either  compensate  him  for  that  or  to  permit  him  to 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  He  was  tlrin  and 
there  bond  Jidn  residing  there. 

1 1 094.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — You  heard  what 
Dr.  lliugwood  has  said  as  to  his  claim,  are  you  in- 
structed to  state  what  Dr.  Bteelo  values  his  own 
vested  interest  at  now '? 

Sergeant  Campion. — I am  not  iu  a position  to  tell 
you.  I merely  explain  that  there  word  specific  items 
which  constituted  my  clients  vested  interest  which 
were  wholly  omitted  from  consideration. 

11095.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  not  imagine 
that  the  full  salary  was  given  under  any  idea  that  the 
salary  was  a sum  which  lie  was  entitled  to  get  in  full 
and  that  he  was  nob  entitled  to  get  anything  else ; the 
basis  of  the  scheme  was  that  we  thought  it  a fair  pro- 
posal that  Dr.  Steele  should  retire  with  £500  a year 
for  life. 

Sergeant  Campion. — We  consider  that  his  income 
taken  at  its  very  minimum  amounted  to  from  £1,000 
to  £1,500  a year,  and  that  £500  could  by  no  possi- 
bility be  compensation  for  £1,500  a year  when  there 
is  compulsory  dismissal  There  is  a vested  right 
amounting  to  from  £1,200  to  £1,900,  and  by  no 
possible  reasoning  could  the  annual  payment  of  a sum 
of  £500— the  bare  salary— be  deemed  compensation 
for  that  income.  But  I don’t  want  to  interfere  with 
the  free  action  of  the  Commissioners,  and  I only 
hope  that  some  intermediate  course  may  he  thougnt 
proper. 

11096.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— You  said  you  had  a 
strict  right  to  have  yonr  vested  interest  saved  or  com- 
pensated for,  but  your  claim  for  compensation  is  so 
large  that  it  is  praotically  impossible  to  meet  it  1° 
only  alternative  then  is  to  save  yonr  vested  interest 
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and  to  allow  you  to  remain -at  the  school  and  do  the 
duties  of  your  office. 

Sergeant  Campion. — That  is  for  the  Commissioners. 
11097.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  always  say 
that,  but  with  all  respect  I don’t  think  that  is  fail*  to 
the  Commissioners.  You  may  force  ns  to  say  that 
the  claim  is  soenonnous  that  we  must  save  the  vested 
interest,  but  if  yon  named  a reasonable  retiring  allow- 
ance we  might  think  it  possible,  with  justice  to  the 
endowment,  to  givo  it.  In  a railway  case  the  first 
thing  would  be  to  ;isk  the.  claimant  “wliat  do  you  say 
is  reasonable  i ” And  the  only  person  who  has  as  yet 
mentioned  any  figure  approaching  what  the  endow- 
ment could  bear  is  Dr.  Ring-wood. 

Sergpant  Campion. — I don’t  menu  for  one  moment 
to  contend— no  man  with  common  sense  conlcl  contend 
—that  Dr.  Steele  could  expect  the  full  amount  of  his 
claim. 

1109S.  Lori  'Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  why  did 
be  put  it  forward,  and  how  much  does  he  expect! 

Sergeant  Campion. — I must  leave  that  to  tho  Com- 
missioners. 

11099.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No,  you  must 
not;  you  are  the  claimant,  and  your  only  figure  is 
XI, 913,  which  as  you  said  you  could  not  expect. 

Sergeant  Campion. — I can  only  give  the  same 
answer  as  Mr.  Bewley  did,  that  if  the  Commissioners 
fa  upon  something  fair,  exceeding  £500,  but  nmy  be 
far  less  than  £1,900,  wc  should  be  glad. 

11100.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon*. — We  have  no 
machinery  by  which  to  amve  at  a settlement  in  that 
way.  Our  draft  scheme  was  sent  to  die  parties  for 
their  views,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it  you 
should  have  named  what  sum  you  proposed  to  insert 
by  way  of  amendment ; you  have  not  done  so,  and  if 
you.  go  to  the  Privy  Council  it  can  only  send  the 
scheme  back  to  us  with  a declaration,  founded  on  some 
proposal,  which  you  have  never  mode  to  us. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — As  amicus  ounce,  and  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Steele  might  C make  an  observation  1 
11101.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  if  you  are 
authorized  by  Dr.  Steele  to  do  so. 

Mi*.  M'Ivot. — Boarders  having  ceased  to  come  to 
Portoiu,  and  there  being  no  chance  of  boarders  coming 
again,  he  went  for  his  own  personal  convenience  to  the 
residence  at  Devenish  parish.  But  he  still  uses  the 
house  ashis  aunt  and  sister-in-law  have  been  living  there. 

11102.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  contend 
that  a schoolmaster  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  a 
residence  for  his  aunt  and  sister-in-law — in  a house 
which  he  possesses  only  as  a schoolmaster,  and  which 
he  has  himself  left  for  his  pei-sonal  convenience,  when 
hoarders  have  ceased  and  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
coming  again.  You  have  exactly  stated  circumstances 
which  I for  one  cannot  see  my  way  to  recognize  as 
the  ground  of  a valid  claim. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — I am  not  arguing  that.  All  I want 
to  point  out  .is  that  Dr.  Steele  is  using  the  bouse, 
and  that  members  of  his  family  ore  living  there,  and 
that  he  is  ready  to  return  the  moment  the  first 
boarder  shows  himself,  and  he  is  giving  free  quartern 
thereto  Mr.  Valentine.  The  reason  I interposed  at 
all  was  that  Sergeant  Campion  does  nob  appear  to 
have  been  instructed  as  to  the  terms  on  which  Dr. 
Steele  would  he  prepared  to,  retire.  Some  of  the 
figures  sent  in,  Dr.  Steele  would  not  attempt  to  stand 
by— some  of  them  are  over-estimated — while  in  regard 
to  others  there  can  he  no  possible  dispute.  In  1887 
tod  1888  he  got  £500  salary,  £310  as  pupils'  fees,  and 
■£150  for  the  land. 

11103.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  that  the  gross 
amount  cf  the  fees  1 

.Jbfr.  M'lvor. — He  puts  the  profits  from,  pupils  at 
1310.  Those  £500,  £310,  and  £150  are  figures 
about  which  there  can  he  no  dispute. 

11104.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  treat  those 
*8  net  profits  ? 

Mr.  M'lvor.  —No,  I am  row  only  pointing  out  the 


figures  included  in  the  £1,900  that  must  he  conceded. 
He  claims  £290  for  the  convenience  of  the  house  and 
garden. 

11105.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  mean 
for  the  residence  that  his  aunt  and  sister-in-law  have 
being  living  in  1 

Mr.  M'lvor. — Yes  ; he  has  it  there  at  the  school, 
as  a convenience  for  himself.  Then  he  has  added  the 
result  fees.  I believe  they  exceeded  £53. 

1110G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —There  must  he 
some  mistake  about  that.  Only  three  hoys  passed,  all 
in  the  junior  grade,  last  year. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — I don’t  know  tho  figure  of  the  results 
fees ; but  on  an  average  of  years  he  has  got  £53 — so 
that  Dr.  Steele’s  income  amounts  to  over  £1,000  a 
year,  taking  last  year.  Dr.  Steele  will  not  retire  for 
anything  like  £500  a year ; but  he  would  retire  for 
£850,  and  he  cannot  retire  for  a less  sum  than  that. 

11107.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  less 
than  half  his  existing  claim. 

Mr.  M'lvor. — Some  of  the  figures  he  would  not 
attempt  to  stand  by.  The  average  was  taken  in  1878 
and  1879,  and  I aiu  taking  the  figures  of  1887  and 
1888. 

11108.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  the  “Raphoe  Royal  School  there  is 
a very  serious  matter,  the  head  mnstei*’s  stipend  is 
charged  only  upon  the  Raphoe  estate, — and  there  is 
a formidable  deficit. 

Mr.  Cvllmn,  Solicitor. — I understand  the  compen- 
sation proposed  by  the  scheme  is  not  charged  exclu- 
sively upon  the  estate. 

11 109.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  proposed 
to  form  a common  compensation  fund,  but  if  we  yield 
to  tlio  claim  to  save  the  vested  interests  Mr.  Weir 
will  bo  left  without  anything  to  look  to  except  the 
Raphoe  estate,  and  his  position  would  be  very 

Mi*.  Collum. — I might  mention  that  the  valuation 
of  tho  house,  in  the  rent  of  which  he  has  a vested 
right,  has  been  £95,  and  at  a prior  period  it  was  £84. 
He  has  9 acres  2 roods  of  laud  irrespective  of  the 
playground,  subject  to  a rent  of  £22,  trom.  which  he 
has  a clear  net  profit  of  £10  a year  at  present.  He 
has  been  allowed  £100  a year  for  assistant  masters, 
and  £20  a year  for  prizes,  in  addition  to  his  own 
salary  of  £100  a year. 

11110.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  gets  the 
whole  £200 1 

Mr.  Collum. — £es,  and  £20  a year  towards  prizes 
for  pupils. 

11111.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  his  rights 
are  saved  as  they  stand  they  are  a charge  on  v.he 
Raphoe  estate  only,  of  which  the  last  report  of  the 
Commissioners  states  : — 

“ The  financial  position  of  this  school  is  very  embarrassed, 
and  the  collection  of  rent  on  the  estate  extremely  difficult. 
We  repeat  the  statement  in  our  last  report  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  have  to  reduce  the 
school  expenditure  very  considerably,  but  that  as  a scheme 
dealing  with  the  endowment  may  soon  come  into  operation, 
we  do  not  think  it  well  to  make  any  present  change.” 

We  do  not  understand  how  they  are  justified  in 
doing  it,  but  they  have  continued  to  pay  £200  a 
year  lor  Mr.  Weir — £100  nominally  for  himself  and 
another  £100  for  an  assistant,  though  the  result  is 
that  the  Raphoe  estate  is  now  in  debt  £1,007  17s.  1 d. 
It  has  not  one  penny  reserve  of  capital  or  cash,  and 
the  average  net  income  for  the  last  three  years  was 
only  £1 39. 

Mr.  Collum. — From  Mr.  Murphy’s  report  it  appears 
that  the  lands  are  let  at  half  their  value. 

11112.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  the  agent 
gets  10  per  cent,  not  only  on  what  they  pay  but  also 
on  the  abatements  allowed  them. 

Ah*.  Hos8. — We  expect  a stimulus  will  be  applied 
by  the  local  bodies  to  the  management  of  these  estates, 

11113.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  will  be. 


* See  Appendix  B,  Noe.  LXXIY.  and  LXXVH.J  pp.  657  anil  659. 
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Aug.  t,  less,  no  stimulus  to  raise  a deficit  of  £60  a year  and  hand 
it  over  to  Mr.  Weir. 

Mr.  Boss. — If  ho  had  the  income  of  £100  a year 
charged  on  the  general  fund  he  would  be  in  a much 
better  position  than  now. 

11114.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  scheme 
proposes  to  give  him  that  if  he  retires. 

Mr.  Boss. — Mr.  Weir  is  perfectly  well  able  to  con- 
tinue his  work,  but  he  understood  from  the  scheme 
that  the  head  master  was  called  upon  to  retire,  and, 
consequently,  he  asks  that  he  should  be  compensated, 
and  lie  does  not  ask  for  the  preservation  of  his  rights. 
Now  the  first  element  of  his  claim  for  compensation  is 
the  school  building  that  is  valued  at  £70,  and  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  land  in  connection  with  the  school  he 
has  £10  a year  net  profit. 

11115.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — The  premises  so  far 
as  they  constitute  his  personal  residence  are  rightly 
included  in  his  claim,  but  so  far  as  they  consist  of 
school  buildings  not  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  a resi- 
dence, they  may  be  taken  into  account  only  as  portion 
of  what  goes  to  make  a profit  for  the  school. 

Mi*.  Boss. — Quite  so,  if  they  are  capable  of  earning 
a profit. 

11 11G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  cannot  have 
them  both.  ways.  If  you  claim  the  full  profits  of  the 
school  yon  cannot  claim  the  value  of  the  plant,  besides 
can  the  master  be  regarded  as  having  a personal  in- 
terest in  the  school,  except  as  a means  of  earning  a 
profit  ? 

Mr.  Boss. — Tt  is  only  in  that  respect  I wished  to 
claim. 

11117.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  that  viow  you 
cannot  claim  the  outlay  on  the  school,  or  the 
assistant  master’s  salary.  The  profits  of  the  school  are 
all  you  liave. 

Mr.  Boss. — But  in  the  school  buildings  there  is  the 
capability  for  making  money. 

11118.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — The  matters  to  be 
.■ascertained  are — first  the  amount  he  is  capable  of 
making,  and  then  what  he  should  bo  allowed  for  a 
tiling  which  is  precarious. 

Mr.  Boss. — That  should  bo  measured  by  taking  the 
school  at  the  normal  state  at  any  one  time.  In  1873, 
Dungannon,  Portora,  atul  Ruphoo,  were  all  flourishing, 
and  I submit  that  to  measure  compensation  in  respect 
of  the  capability  of  the  school  for  boarders,  you  should 
not  take  the  present  state  of  affairs  when  the  school  is 
practically  empty,  but  the  normal  state  of  the  school. 
He  goes  hack  for  seven  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act ; the  figures  arc  before  you  in  the  schedule  which 
lias  been  handed  in,  and  I submit  that  the  years  188(i, 
1887,  and  1888,  should  not  ibe  counted,  because  this 
Act  certainly  had  a very  powerful  effect  in  emptying 
these  schools  of  boarders. 

11119.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Weir  had 
the  same  number  of  boarders  in  the  school  the  year 
after  the  Act  as  he  had  the  year  before.  He  had  only 
four  boarders  in  1884,  and  he  had  four  in  1885.  In 
1883  there  were  sixteen  dayboys,  and  five  boarders. 

Mr.  Boss. — In  1886  there  were  three  boarders, 
1887  only  one,  and  in  1888  none. 

11120.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  evidence  is 
that  there  can  be  no  profit  from  boarders  where  you 
have  any  such  numbers  as  five  or  six. 

Mr.  Boss. — But  you  have  to  take  into  consideration 
that  a wave  of  prosperity  may  come  round  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Weir. 

Mr.  Collwn. — There  were  twenty  boarders  in.  1881. 

Mi-.  Boss  —The  next  emolument  is  the  sum  of  £20 
paid  for  the  Diocesan  Librai’y,  winch  is  part  of  the 
school  buildings,  and  since  1737  £20  has  always  been 
paid  annually  to  the  head  master  of  Raphoe  Royal 
School  a3  librarian. 

11121.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  not  the 
librai’y  now  in  Derry  1 

Mr.  Boss. — Yes ; but  I believe  there  was  never  any 
doubt  that  the  librariamhip  was  an  actual  emolument 


of  the  head  master.  Since  1886  the  library  has  been 
removed  to  Derry. 

11122.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Wlmt  jum. 

diction  have  we  to  compensate  any  interest  connected 
with  that  library  out  of  this  educational  endowment  1 

Mr.  Boss. — It  was  an  emolument  in  connection  with 
the  school,  and  having  been  invariably  paid  to  the 
head  master  for  more  than  a century,  Dr.  Weir  thought 
it  was  an  emolument  that  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  compensation  he  was  to 
receive.  The  next  element  is  the  profits  from  day 
boys.  The  number  of  late  years  has  fluctuated  very 
much,  but  a considerable  number  are  in  attendance 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  lie  makes  a con- 
siderable profit. 

11123.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What.is  yonr 
view  of  tlie  effect  on  tho  amount  of  compensation  of 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Weir  has  been  getting  older  year  by 
year? 

Mr.  Ross. — Of  course  lie  is  getting  less  efficient,  lint 
ho  is  perfectly  capable  of  going  on  for  ten  or  fifteen 
yearn.  lie  is  sixty-ono  years  of  age.  Ho  has  always 
had  a difficulty  in  his  hearing,  but  he  has  become  no 
worse.  I also  ask  you  to  take  into  consideration  the 
results  fees  which  amount  under  normal  circumstance 
to  £25.  The  total  that  he  is  actually  receiving  at  tie 
present  moment  is  £354  a year.  He  is  not  asking 
for  the  amount  of  the  income  that  he  has  been  receiving, 
but  he  puts  it  forward  as  a basis  upon  which  yon 
should  act  in  assessing  the  amount  of  compensation 
which  ho  is  to  receive. 

11124.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — His  written 
claim,  dated  August  4,  refers  to  a schedule  of  his  in- 
come, and  claims  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  Hoss.  — X tlunk  that  is  putting  it  further  than 
what  he  is  entitled  to. 

11125.  I jokI  Justice  FitzG  i bbon. — So  do  I.  Have 
you  any  proposal  to  make  which  you  think  he  is 
entitled  to? 

Mr.  Boss. — I have  no  means  of  lmilciug  a proposal. 

11126.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  are  we  to 
deal  with  the  awkward  fact,  that  the  average  net 
receipts  from  the  estate  for  the  last  three  years  was 
£139,  and  last  year  the  not  receipts  were  £41  15s.  Id., 
and  tho  Commissioners  intimate  that  they  hardly  ex- 
pect to  get  any  move  1 

Mr.  Boss. — But  that  is  not  to  be  pressed  too  much 
against  him. 

11127.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  not  pressmg 
it  at  all,  but  I want  to  know  from  you  where  the 
money  to  satisfy  your  claim,  or  even  to  continue  yonr 
salary,  is  to  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Boss. — Dr.  Weir  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  £250 
pev  annum. 

11128.  Itov.  Dr.  Molloy Will  he  collect  it  him- 

self? 

Mr.  Boss  — If  he  undertook  the  collection  it  would 
certainly  shorten  the  annuity.  But,  really,  I don't 
think  there  is  very  much  in  that.  Of  course  they  say 
they  won’t  collect  any  more  rent,  but  I don’t  believe 
in  those  alarmist  remarks. 

11129.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  largest 
' amount  they  got  in  any  since  1885  was  £188  10s.  6d. 
They  have  really  paid  to  Dr.  Weir,  or  for  his  benefit, 
out  of  the  moneys  of  the  other  schools  ovqr  £1,000, 
which  they  had  no  right  to  apply  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Boss. — I don’t  know  what  efforts  were  made 
by  the  agent  to  collect  the  rents. 

11130.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Forty  years 
ago  the  agent's  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder- 
dynamite  not  being  then  invented,  and  the  collection 
of  rent  has  evor  since  been  rewarded  with  10  per 
cent.  , . 

Mr.  Boss. — That  is  one  of  the  ordinary  incidents 
which  agents  must  expect ; hut  if  the  estate  was 
vigorously  worked  tho  tenants  would  not  go  ufto 
arrears  so  much,  and  it  would  not  be  so  hopeless  as  i 
is  made  out.  Of  course  the  amount  of  the  endowmen 
should  he  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  nmoun 
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of  the  compensation  to  Dr.  Weir,  but  it  is  perfectly 
clear  tlint  the  salary  would  be  an  utterly  insufficient 
compensation. 

11131.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — I think  if  he 

0t  good  security  for  his  salary  he  would  be  very 
ii n wise  not  to  take  it  at  once ; .£500  a year  charged  on 
the  Rnpboe  Estate  would  not  be  as  valuable  as  the 
£100  provided  by  the  scheme,  for  the  estate  is  not  good 
security  even  for  £100  n year,  being  liable  to  a prior 
charge  of  £1,000  already  overpaid. 

Mr.  Jioss. — We  would  take  whatever  we  could  get 
out  of  the  Rnpboe  Estate  rather  than  £100  a year 
which  would  he  utterly  insufficient  from  every  point 
of  view,  even  taking  into  consideration  that  the  estate 
is  not  flourishing  at  present,  he  is  entitled  to  a great 
deal  more  than  that.  I do  submit  that  for  the  sake  of 
setting  these  schemes  in  working  order  these  head 
musters’  claims  should  not  he  ait  down  to  a minimum ; 
dint  is  not  just  or  fan-.  These  men  have  really  a first 
flnim  upon  the  endowments. 

11132.  Mr.  Stanley. — I appeal-  for  "Mr.  Gordon, 
first  assistant  master  at  Armagh  Royal  School,  appoin- 
ted by  Dr.  Morgan,  with  the  approval  of  the  patron  of 
the  school,  in  January,  1871.  On  June  15,  1872,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  head  assistant  master, 
and  has  been  holding  that  office  for  sixteen  years. 
The  salary,  I may  say  from  time  immemorial,  paid 
by  the  Commissioners  for  the  assistant  master  of 
Armagh  Royal  School,  has  been  £150;  but  that  has 
never  been  the  full  salary,  and  Mr.  Gordon  has  been 
receiving  from  Dr.  Morgan — supplementing  his  salary 
of  £150 — £100  a year,  so  that  his  salary  has  been 
£250  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 

11133.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  the  extent 
that  lie  has  been  pud  by  Dr.  Morgan  lie  must  either 
look  to  Dr.  Morgan  or  Dr.  Morgan’s  claim  must  be 
reduced  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  Stanley. — It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  over- 
looked that  the  head  assistant  masters  as  distinguished 
from  tlie  assistant  masters  have  a claim  upon  the 
endowment,  and  arc  almost  in  tho  same  position  as 
the  head  masters.  Tho  endowments  under  the  charters 
were  not  for  paying  the  head  masters  and  the  under 
masters,  and  throughout  the  head  assistant  masters 
were  entitled  to  receive  their  salaries  out  of  the  lands 
as  a primary  charge  after  tho  payment  of  the  head 
masters.  The  Act  of  Geo.  TII.  section  18,  provided 
“ That  tho  under  master  or  masters,  if  any  shall  be 
under  this  Act  endowed  at  any  of  said  schools,  shall 
be  appointed  by  tbe  head  master  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  several  persons  in  whom  the 
appointment  of  the  head  master  or  masters  is  vested.” 
Mr.  Gordon  being  on  the  foundation  he  can  be  removed 
only  as  provided  by  tho  1 Oth  section  of  the  same  Act, 
which  provides — that  upon  conduct  being  reported  to 
the  Commissioner*  which  would  justify  them  in 
depriving  him  of  his  office — an  investigation  shall 
take  place,  and  he  shall  not  be  deprived  until  the 
Commissioners  have  satisfied  themselves  that  his  mis- 
conduct has  been  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  deprive 
him  of  it,  it  is  provided — “the  persons  so  appointed 
shall  not  be  subject  to  be  removed  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioners." 

11134.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Does  that  mean  that 
the  trustees  of  the  school  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  can  remove  without  cause  ? 

Mr.  Stanley. — I think  not,  because  it  provides 
that  in  case  of  misconduot  the  Commissioners  shall 
not  be  subject  to  be  removed  until  after  citation  that 
contemplates  removal  for  misconduct  only. 

11135.  Lord  Justice  Naish. —Is  that  so  dear; 
is  not  the  investigation  provided  for  only  in  case  of, 
misconduct,  if  the  Commissioners  have  power  to 
appoint  an  under  master — it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
tended that  at  any  time  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
school  are  not  such  as  to  require  his  services  they  may 
and  probably  under  those  oircumstances  they  would 

remove  him. 

11136.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  a matter 


of  fact  have  they  not  reduced  the  number  of  assistant  Aug.  7,  isss. 
masters  in  several  instances  where  the  schools  fell  away? 

Mr.  Stanley. — The  question  would  still  remain 
whether  they  had  any  power  to  do  that.  But  at  all 
events  we  are  not  here  to  consider  that  question,  be- 
cause we  have  an  assistant  master  in  a school  which  is 
efficiently  managed  and  lias  a large  number  of  pupils, 
and  which  yon  do  not  intend  to  discontinue.  He  has 
got  a vested  interest  entitling  him  to  compensation  or 
to  the  swing  of  his  interest.  In  the  Dulwich  case  the 
head  master  was  reiuovahle  by  the  trustees,  aud  it  was 
held  by  Lord  Selborne  clearly  that  that  did  not  dis- 
entitle him  to  a vested  interest.  It  was  contended 
that  the  interest  of  the  master  was  determinable  by  a 
vote  of  the  trustees,  aud  therefore  that  he  hadn’t  a 
vested  interest ; but  Lord  Selborne  answered — “You 
are  now  dealing  with  the  vested  interest  of  a person  in 
whose  case  there  has  been  no  such  determination  come 
to,  aud  therefore  you  must  consider  his  interest  as  a 
vested  interest  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  him.” 

But  your  scheme  recognised  the  interests  of  these 
masters,  and  it  is  only  now  a question  of  whether  the 
compensation  or  the  saving  of  the  rights  in  these  eases 
sufficiently  meet  the  justice  of  the  case.  The  position 
of  Mr.  Gordon  under  the  scheme  is  peculiar,  and 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  assistant  masters.  You 
neither  save  his  vested  interest  nor  compensate  him. 

You  continue  Dr.  Morgan,  but  with  certain  important 
modifications ; you  take  away  practically  the  exhibi- 
tions from  the  school ; you  lower  the  status  of  the 
school,  though  you  in  name  retain  it  in  its  present 
position.  The  fifty-fifth  section  of  the  scheme  makes 
provision  for  Dr.  Morgan,  and  then  comes  the  clause 
to  which  I object — “ The  Commissioners  shall  also  pay 
to  the  Rev.  Wm.  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  as  and  towards 
the  salary  of  an  assistant  master,  so  long  as  such 
master  shall  be  engaged  by  him,  and  so  long  as  the 
inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  sliall  re- 
port that  the  services  of  such  master  are  required,  and 
are  efficiently  rendered,  the  annual  sum  of  £150,  being 
the  amount  which,  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  was  so  applied."  In  the  first  place  we  say  we 
occupy  a position  to  some  extent  independent  of  Dr. 

Morgan. 

11137.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  Dr.  Morgan 
take  over  any  assistant  master  that  Dr.  Guillemard, 
his  predecessor,  had  1 

Mr.  Stanley. — I think  Eot. 

1138.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  not  that 
show  that  the  assistant  masters  derived  their  title  from 
the  head  master.  Dr.  Prior  Moore  told  us  in  his 
evidence  that  he  appointed  and  removed,  from  time  to 
time,  a large  number  of  assistant  masters,  If  your 
argument  were  correct,  when  Dr.  Guillemard  retired, 

Dr.  Morgan  would  havo  had  to  take  over  all  his 
assistant  masters. 

Mr.  Stanley. — I think  he  would  ; but  the  masters 
under  Dr.  Guillemard  were  new  men,  and  when  Dr. 

Morgan  succeeded  him,  they  may  have  said — “ We 
will  not  continue  under  a different  regime — we  will 
retire  and  look  for  work  in  England.” 

11189.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  the  case 
that  none  of  Dr.  Guillemard’s  assistants  came  over 
to  you,  Dr.  Morgan  ? 

Dr.  Moore  Morgan. — There  was  a French  and  Ger- 
man master  that  had  been  attending  many  years  under 
Dr.  Guillemard,  and  when  I found  him  at  Armagh  I 
appointed  him  French  master. 

11140.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  became 
of  the  others  ? 

Dr.  Moore  Morgan. — The  only  other  assistant  mas- 
ter was  Mr.  Harrison,  and  I fancy  he  resigned  before 
Dr.  Guillemard.  He  had  £150  a year  from  the  Com- 
missioners, and  left  in  August,  1869,  just  before  I 
went  there  he  left  there.  I re-appointed  the  French 
and  German  master.  He  was  paid  by  the  head- 
master, not  by  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Stanley. — I am  interested  for  a man  who  is  on 
the  foundation,  who  has  been  appointed  in  the  manner 


* Sec  Appendix  B,  No.  LXXYL,  p.  558. 
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prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  has  been 
receiving  for  seventeen  years  £250  a year  as  the 
emolument  of  his  office.  Mr.  Gordon  is  entitled  to 
hold  his  office,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  if 
the  school  went  on  in  the  future  as  it  lias  done  in  the 
past,  that  the  Armagh  school  would  not  flourish  in 
the  future  as  in  the  post.  He  is  now  asked  to  take 
service  under  tliis  new  regime,  namely,  that  the 
Inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  carry 
out  the  new  scheme  at  any  time  may  report  that  his 
services  are  not  required  or  are  not  efficiently  ren- 
dered, and  thereupon  he  can  be  retired.  The  scheme 
will  weaken  the  Armagh  Royal  School  in  tho  future, 
and  if  at  any  time  tho  Inspector  found  tho  number 
of  day  pupils  had  diminished,  ho  would  naturally  say. 
“ I think  Dr.  Morgan  would  be  quite  a sufficient  staff 
to  carry  on  the  school,  and  the  services  of  Mr.  Gordon 
are  not  required.”  He  would  then  be  dismissed  on 
the  paltry  gratuity  given  to  the  other  masters  who 
are  compulsorily  retired. 

11141.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  Enniskillen 
the  Commissioners  have  recently  reduced  the  number 
of  assistant  masters. 

Mr.  Stanley. — Whatever  right  the  Commissioners 
may  have  had  to  do. that,  tho  Commission  has  no  such 
power.  You  must  recognise  that  Mr.  Gordon  has  a 
vested  interest  at  the  present  time,  as  the  assistant 
master  appointed  by  the  Commissioners.  He  lias 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  if  yon  remove 
him  you  are  to  give  him  fair  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  emoluments  or  yon  are  to  save  his  rights. 

11142.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — We  can  leave  him 
exactly  as  he  is. 

Mr.  Walker,  q.c. — If  this  clause  is  altered  as  I pro- 
pose, Dr.  Gordon  is  left  as  he  is. 

Mr.  Stanley. — But  in  that  caso  the  status  of  the 
Armagh  Royal  School  cannot  be  touched  or  the 
scholarships  taken  away. 

11143.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  continuance 
of  the  scholarships  depends,  irrespective  of  the  scheme, 
on  whether  tho  money  is  available  for  them,  and  if 
you  claim  in  respect  of  them,  how  do  you  deal  with 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  full  1 

Mr.  Stanley. — It  is  a great  attraction  to  parents 
sending  boys  to  school  to  kuovr  that  there  is  even  one 
£50  scholarship.  Mr.  Goi-don  also  objects  to  being 
put  under  any  new  authority,  and  says  that  he  ought 
to  lie  retired  and  to  get  full  compensation.  In  sec- 
tion GO  compensation  is  provided  for  tho  head  master, 
and  in  section  01  compensation  is  provided  for  Mr. 
Gordon.  According  to  that  section  if  Mr.  Gordon 
should  serve  another  ton  years,  making  his  period  of 
service  at  Armagh  twenty-seven  years,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  inspector  should  say  there  is  no 
necessity  for  au  assistant  master,  ho  is  to  retire  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  provision  whatsoever  made  for 
him.  I need  hardly  point  out  that  there  is  flagrant 
injustice  in  that. 

11144.  Lord  Justice  FiTzGiBnoN'. — Unless  he  has 
a tenure  against  Dr.  Morgan,  which  we  must  look 
into,  he  would  be  in  sis  bod  a position  if  Dr.  Morgan 
compulsorily  dismissed  him,  or  if  the  Commissioners 
declined  to  continue  his  salary.  Your  whole  caso  of 
injustice  turns  on  liis  tenure. 

Mr.  Stanley. — I say  you  are  bound  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  he  is  at  present  assistant 
master,  and  has  been  there  for  a length  of  time,  and 
that  you  must  award  him  compensation.  You  have 
no  right  to  take  into  consideration  whether  or  not  he 
can  be  dismissed  by  anybody.  That  was  what  was 
attempted  to  be  argued  in  Dulwich  case.  Dr.  Morgan 
has  not  retired  Mr.  Gordon,  and  has  no  intention  of 
retiring  Mr.  Gordon.  But  I submit  that  upon  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  Dr.  Morgan  has  not  the  power  of 
dismissal 

11145.  Professor  Dougherty.—  Have  you  ever  had 
a case,  Dr.  Morgan,  of  dismissal  of  an  assistant  master 
in  Armagh  1 


Dr.  Moore  Morgan. — Yes,  but  not  of  an  assistant 
master  paid  by  the  Commissioners.  Tho  only  two 
senior  assistant  masters  paid  by  the  Commissioners 
that  I have  had,  have  been  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr. 
Gordon. 

Mr.  Walker,  Q.o. — It  would  be  your  duty  to  act  in 
the  case  of  dismissal  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  appoint- 
ment, there  is  a veto  on  the  dismissal,  and  a veto  on 
the  appointment. 

Mr.  Stanley. — The  Act  of  Parliament  is  clear  that 
once  you  have  an  assistant  master  appointed  with  the 
approval  of  tho  patron  ot  the  school,  it  is  only  upon 
misconduct,  such  as  the  Commissioners  think  entitles 
them  to  deprive  him  that  he  can  be  removed.  I don’t 
see  liow  my  learned  friend  can  get  over  the  express 
words  of  that  Act,  and  contend  that  Dr.  Morgan 
has  an  arbitrary  power  of  dismissing  my  olient. 
Under  the  scheme  Dr.  Morgan  is  given  a retiring 
allowance  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  position  at 
Armagh,  and,  supposing  he  allowed  the  school  to  he 
so  reduced  that  tire  necessity  for  on  assistant  master 
came  to  an  end,  Mr.  Gordon  would  be  retired  without 
any  compensation  whatsoever.  My  first  objection  is 
that  the  right  to  compensation  should  not  dopond 
upon  his  continuing  assistant  master  under  the  new 
regime , but  that  he  should  lie  entitled  from  the 
passing  of  tliis  scheme  to  reasonable  compensation 
not  dependent  upon  any  circumstances  alluded  to. 
Then  I object  to  the  amount,  and  I object  to  its 
being  termed  a gratuity,  because  I say  it  is  a vested 
interest  which  mast  be  compensated  for.  The  basis 
upon  which  the  compensation  ought  to  be  measured 
is  plainly  put  forward  by  himself.  He  simply  asks 
that  ho  should  bo  compensated  rqton  the  basis  of  an 
income  of  £250  a year,  and  that,  having  regard  to  his 
ago  and  circumstances,  and  to  tho  work  he  has  done, 
he  lias  every  reason  to  expect  that,  if  this  scliome 
hadn't  interfered  with  liis  position,  lxe  would  for 
many  years  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
income.  The  sum  which  lie  may  get  under  the 
scliome  is  the  same  amount  now  as  if  lie  remuiueil 
for  soveral  years  longer — lie  may  get  £450.  That  is 
notuctually  two  years  of  his  present  salary.  Ho  asks 
that  if  lie  is  forced  to  retire  lie  should  be  entitled  to 
u reasonable  annuity,  and  that  it  should  not  be  made 
to  depend  npou  whether  or  not  he  continues  longer 
to  be  assistant  master.  Of  course  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  take  something  olf  the  £250,  because  there  is 
tho  possibility  of  his  obtaining  other  employment, 
but  there  aro  very  reasonable  grounds  for  apprehend- 
ing that  any  sclioolmastor  would  have  groat  difficulty 
in  opening  a school  in  this  country  and  obtaining  the 
higher  education  of  boys.  Still  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  take  into  consideration  tho  fact  of  his  working 
power.  On  these  grounds  ho  asks  either  a bulk  sum 
as  compensation  sufficient  for  his  vested  interest  or 
he  is  perfectly  willing  that  an  annuity  should  be  given 
to  him. 

Mr.  Mane. — I appear  on  behalf  of  *Mr.  Valentine, 
the  first  assistant  muster  of  Portora ; Mr.  Heunig, 
assistant  mastor  at  Portora  : and  Mr.  Beckitt  and  Mr. 
Gambier,  assistant  masters  at  Dungannon.  The 
52nd  paragraph  of  the  scheme  says  that  these  gentle- 
meu  shall  be  entitled  to  “ receive  a retiring  gratuity 
equal  in  amount  to  their  annual  salary  ” — which  having 
regard  to  the  facts  appear  to  mo  to  be  an  exceedingly 
small  pittance  for  gentlemen  in  then  position.  Mr. 
Stanley  has  already  dealt  with  the  rights  ; the  statute 
53  Geo.  III.  shows  clearly  that  there  was  an  express 
setting  apart  of  particular  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  one  or  more  under  masters  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioners  might  lie  necessary.  All  through  the 
Act  the  head  master  of  the  school  is  dealt  with  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  and  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  the  first  under  master  and  tire  undor  masters  ; and 
I respectfully  submit  that  under  the  10th  section  of 
the  53  Geo.  III.  it  was  incompetent  for  any  head 
master  to  have  dismissed  any  one  of  these  assistant 
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masters  or  under  masters,  save  and  except  by  citing 
them  to  appear  before  the  Commissioners. 

11146.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  contend  that 
that  applies  to  the  cases  of  the  three  other  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Valentine  and  Mr.  Gordon  1 

Mr.  Dane. — Certainly ; to  any  master,  under  mas- 
ter or  usher  of  any  school.  The  head  master  could 
not  have  dismissed  any  of  these  under  masters  without 
citing  them  before  the  Commissioners  'and  giving 
evidence  of  misconduct.  The  9th  section  empowers 
these  Commissioners  periodically  to  visit  the  schools. 
They  never  had  a visitation  but  one,  and  that  was  at 
Cavan.  Dr.  Moore  in  his  evidence  said — and  it  was 
wliat  the  other  masters  said  also — that  he  had  hitherto 
acted  upon  the  supposition  that  he  had  authority  to 
deal  as  he  pleased  with  the  under  master's,  as  they 
were  appointed  by  himself,  and  the  Commissioner's  did 
not  seem  cognizant  of  their  rights  ; but  if  the  Com- 
missioners neglected  their  duties  that  cannot  affect  the 
rights  of  my  clients.  The  amending  Act  of  Geo.  IV. 
recognises  those  rights  and  enables  the  Commissioners 
to  devote  the  surplus  funds  to  other  purposes,  but 
expressly  preserving  the  vested  lights  of  the  masters 
and  under  masters  as  the  first  charge  upon  their  funds. 
That  being  so,  I say  it  was  a misconception  of  the 
position  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I represent  to  have 
retired  them  with  a small  gratuity.  I take  the  ca.se 
of  Mr.  Valentine.  He  is  a gentleman  of  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  of  very  high  scholastic  attainments ; he 
had  originally  been  a pupil  of  Dr,  Steele’s  at  Portora ; 
he  has  been  for  thirteen  years  the  first  assistant 
master.  The  letter  from  Dr.  Steele  offering  him  the 
appointment,  dated  October  23,  1875,  states  that  the 
first  assistant  mastership  had  become  vacant,  that  the 
salary  was  .£200  a year,  that  it  was  without  board, 
and  that  it  was  paid  by  the  Commissioner's  [letter 
handed  in].  Rev.  Mr.  Valentine  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  he  consulted  with  Dr.  Steele,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  secure  his  maintenance  in  the  post,  and  Dr.  Steele 
undertook  to  get  the  approval  not  only  of  the  Commis- 
sioners but  also  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; because  Mr. 
Valentine  had  this  fact  in  his  mind — that  the  assis- 
tant master  whom  he  succeeded  had  resigned,  and 
that  before  that,  Dr.  Weir,  who  had  been  first  assis- 
tant master  under  Dr.  Graham  at  Portora,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Graham  was  promoted  to  the  head  . 
mastership  of  Raphoe.  Mr.  Valentine  had  been  head 
master  of  the  diocesan  school  in  Water-ford  with  a 
salary  of  £200  a year,  and  he  communicated  witli  Dr. 
Steele  knowing  the  possibility  and  the  probability  that 
if  he  succeeded  as  first  assistant  master  he  might 
eventually  succeed  to  the  school.  Accordingly  on 
November  10,  1875,  he  got  the  approbation  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Now,  the  scheme  proposes  to  dis- 
miss him  with  a gratuity  of  £400.  His  rights  are 
not  saved.  It  is  not  even  provided  that  after  the 
election  of  the  new  boards  the  acting  assistant  masters 
shall  have  the  first  right  to  be  appointed  to  the  schools. 

It  ri  simply  casting  him,  and  his  family,  on  the  world 
at  fifty-two  years  of  age  with  £400,  after  he  has  been 
resident  master  at  the  school  for  thirteen  year's  and 
practically  discharging  the  duties  of  head  master. 

11147.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I wish  you 
■could  satisfy  Dr.  Steele  that  he  has  been  practically 
discharging  the  duties  of  head  master,  and  then  we 
■ would  have  more  money  to  compensate  Mm  with  if 
Dr,  Steele  gave  up  some  of  his  claim  1 

Mr.  Dane. — Dr.  Steele’s  claim  is  all  the  stronger  by 
having  such  an  assistant  master. 

11148.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  he  gets  £1,900  a year 
what  will  remain  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Dane. — That  is  another  matter.  But.  the  Act 
nf  Parliament  says  you  are  not  to  destroy  his  vested 
interest ; you  must  provide  for  it  either  by  saving  it  or 
giving  him  compensation.  He  has  his  salary  of  £200 
a year,  a residence  rent  free,  .and  all  his  .taxes  paid, 
upon  which  he  puts  the  low  valuation  of  £50  a year-r- 
and he  suggests  that  the  least  you  can  . give  him  is 
, an  annuity  of  £100  a year.  Mr.  Hennig  had  £100 
* See  Appendix  B,  2tos.  LXXYI. 


a year,  and  board  and  lodging,  which  are  worth  £50 
more.  His  salary  was  reduced  to  £60  in  1884. 
Dr.  Steele  gives  him  £15.  Under  your  scheme,  after- 
being  there  for  nine  years  he  gets  the  noble  sum  of  £60. 
Mr.  Beckitt  has  been  only  four  years  in  his  present 
position  at  Dungannon.  He  had  been  for  the  four 
years  immediately  previous  at  Portora,  and  at  both 
places  he  was  under  the  pay  of  the  Commissioners  and 
received  £G0.  He  submits  that  he  should  not  be 
taken  now  as  having  been  only  four  years  in  his 
appointment,  but  that  the  whole  time  he  has  been  in 
receipt  of  salary  from  the  Commissioners  should  be 
considered. 

11149.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  seems  only 
reasonable  that  whatever  time  he  has  served  under 
the  Commissioners  ought  to  count  for  him,  but  how 
much  it  will  count  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Dane. — Taking  the  time  altogether  it  makes 
eight  years,  and  according  to  the  scheme  he  would 
only  get  £60  for  that,  wMch  having  regard  to  his 
position  and  service  under  the  Commissioners  is  a very 
miserable  pittance-.  Monsieur  Gambicr  is  undoubt- 
edly a foreigner  of  much  learning.  He  has  been  four- 
teen years  at  Dungannon.  He  got  £60  a year  direct 
from  the  Commissioners,  and  £60  a year  more  from 
Dr.  Ringwood  ; he  got  two  half  days  in  the  week  for 
private  tuitions  which  brought  in  £85  a year  and  the 
result  fees  which  Dr.  Ringwood  allowed  him  were 
£10  a year — so  that  in  all  he  was  making  £215  a 
year.  I submit  that  although  these  three,  last-named 
gentlemen  have  not  got  the  approbation  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant — still,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  appointed  by  the  head  master  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners,  their 
rights  are  just  on  the  very  same  footing  as  Mr. 
Valentine's.  And  I ask  you  to  deal  liberally  and 
generously  with  them,  for  they  occupy  even  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a very  hard,  position,  toiling  at 
a miserable  salary,  and  then,  after  having  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  their  position — they  find 
themselves  cut  off  with  a miserable  pittance.  1 sub- 
mit that  yon  must  save  then-  rights,  whatever  they  are, 
under  this  scheme. 

11150.  Mr.  Dates. — I appear  on  behalf  of  *Mr. 
Gunning,  who  is  paid  out  of  the  endowment,  £60  a 
year  direct  from  the  Commissioners,  and  another  £60, 
which  is  a portion  of  £200  a year  paid  to  Dr.  Ring- 
wood,  and  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  he 
lodged  in  the  fabric,  and  the  results  fees  averaged  from 
£15  to  £30. 

11151.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  18S6  not  a 
boy  at  all  from  the  Dungannon  Royal  School  appears 
in  the  return. 

Mi-.  Bates. — That  is  such  a small  point  that  I do  not 
care  to  detain  you  by  arguing  it  at  any  length.  The 
only  statement  that  Mr.  Gunning  can  supply  is  that  lie 
earned  from  £15  to  £30  from  results  fees,  and  lie  asks 
for  compensation  calculated  on  the  whole  of  Ms  emolu- 
ments. The  question  mainly  turns  upon  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Gunning  has,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
a vested  interest  in  the  emoluments  in  respect  of  which 
he  claims  compensation,  and  which  are  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  they  are  to  the  head  master. 
It  would  appear  to  me  from  the  principle  indicated  in 
the  scheme  that  you  are  not  inclined  to  consider  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a vested  interest  in  the  case  of 
the  assistant  masters,  unless  they  are  able  to  show  an 
appointment  of.  wMch  the  master  could  not  deprive 
them.  Assuming  that  it  is  so,  we  do  come  within  that- 
definition,  because  tMs  appointment  of  Mr.  Gunning 
was  under  the  Act  of  George  III.,  and  undoubtedly 
he  holds  his  office  on  the  tenure  prescribed  by  the  Act. 
He  draws  portion  of  his  salary  direct  from  the  Com- 
missioners, and  of  course  the  Commissioners  were  of 
opinion  that  an  assistant  master  was  necessary.  : The 
conditions  for  appointment  under  the  Act  were  that 
the'  Commissioners  considered  that  an  assistant  master 
was  necessary,  and  that  the  master  was  appointed  with 
and  LXXVII.,  pp.  558  and  559. 
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the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  persons  who 
appointed  the  head  master.  M v.  Gunning  was  it]  > poin- 
ted by  the  head  master,  and  I nm  entitled  to  ask,  his 
salary  having  been  paid  to  him  directly  by  the  Com- 
missioners, which,  would  have  been  nn  illegal  payment 
if  he  had  not  been  legally  appointed — that  there  has 
been  such  consent  and  approbation,  and  that  ho  holds 
an  appointment  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived  unless 
in  tie  terms  laid  down  under  the  Act.  Mr.  Gunning 
has  nothing  to  do  with  wlmt  occurred  in  other  coses. 
If  in  the  history  of  these  Royal  Schools,  where  gentle- 
men were  dismissed  by  the  head  masters,  that  cannot 
prejudice  Mr.  Gunning,  who  has  done  nothing  to 
prejudice  his  own  position.  Nothing  has  occurred 
to  prevent  Mr.  Gunning  raising  this  question,  uml 
nothing  can  occur  to  prejudice  him  if  he  does  raise  it. 
Jn  reference  to  tho  head  masters  whose  claims  the 
Commissioners  have  recognised  there  was,  at  least  in 
one  case,  a reduction  of  salary,  find  I am  sure  that 
tire  Commissioners  do  not  wmsidet  that  that  should 
prej iidicc  tho  claim  of  either  t hat.,  or  of  the  other  head- 
masters, and  how  can  the  conduct  of  any  head  master 
towards  an  assistant  master  hind  Mr.  Gunning,  or  pre- 
vent him  from  raising  the  question  whether  ho  is 
entitled  to  remain  1 liven  unsmiling  that  Mr.  Gunning, 
and  the  assistant  masters  similarly  circumstanced  hold 
their  ofliers  at  the  will  of  the  head  masters,  which  I 
don’t  think  is  the  case,  even  assuming  that,  I say  that 
the  principle  adopted  in  tho  scheme  is  erroneous.  The 
case  of  the  Dnhvich  College  established  that  the 
principle  of  compensation  to  lie  adopted  in  cases  like 
the  present  was  not  the.  ordinary  principle  under  the 
Acts  where  land  is  taken  compulsorily.  Tho  effect 
of  that  decision  was  this  that  although  the  employe 
only  holds  office  at  the*,  will  of  the  employer,  who 
on  taking  certain  steps  can  dismiss  him,  and  though 
he  has  no  security  in  hts  own  conduct  for  the  retention 
of  his  office,  if  when  you  come  to  assess  tho  compen- 
sation those  steps  have  not  been  taken  you  are  to  take 
the  office  as  you  find  it  and  assess  the  compensation 
accordingly.  As  to  the  compensation  actually  awarded, 
I have  to  say,  that  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  these 
masters  have  no  vested  rights  whatever,  then  the 
gratuity  awarded  by  the  scheme  is  nn  effort  to 
obviate  the  injustice  done  by  the  Act.  But  assuming 
that  they  have  vested  interests,  no  matter  how  small, 
the  principle  is  erroneous,  because  compensation 
ordinarily  has  reference  to  the  length  of  time  the 
person  has  onioyed  tho  office,  and  assuming  that  ho 
has  a vestod  interest  the  longer  ho  has  remained  in  it, 
and  the  older  he  becomes  the  leas  valuable  it  lwcomes, 
the  more  it  wastes. 

11152.  Lord  Justice  FjtzGiujjon. — I wish  yon  could 
get  the  head  masters  to  see  that. 

Mr.  Hates. — I have  nothing  to  do  with  tlio  head 
masters,  bnt  the  longer  the  occupancy  of  the  office, 
the  less  valuable  is  the  vested  interest.  In  a system 
of  pensions  the  longer  tho  occupancy  the  nearer  to  the 
time  when  the  holders  are  entitled  to  pensions,  but 
when  they  become  entitled  to  pensions  these  are  far 
less  valuable  than  the  offices  from  which  they  retire. 
Here  you  leave  Mr.  Gunning  after  sixteen  years  ser- 
vice to  find  employment  elsewhere,  and  you  take  from 
his  compensation  the  value  of  his  energies.  But  a 
gratuity  of  £160  does  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  most 
elementary  claim. 

11153.  *Mr.  P.  K\  Joyce  (Head  Master,  Banagher 
Royal  School). — I am  situated  peculiarly  under  this 
scheme,  and  will  ask  permission  to  point  out  what  I 
think  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  the  conditions  pro- 
posed in  my  case. 

11154.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Since  tho  scheme 
was  published  it  appears  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
have  threatened  to  foreclose,  and  obtain  a receiver, 
which  would  compel  the  Commissioners  to  surrender 
the  school-house  ; and  from  the  last  report  the  figures 
look  worse  for  you  even  than  in  the  case  of  Raplioe. 
Last  year  they  got  altogether  out  of  the  estate 


.£187  17s.  3c7.  Tho  house  is  liable  to  a rent  which 
the  architect  reports  that  it  is  not  worth.  It  i*  on|v 
held  from  year  to  year.  Tho  Commissioners  had  to 
pay  £124  17s.  8;/.  outgoings,  and  the  net  proceeds  of 
tho  whole  endowment  available  for  yon  was  only 
£G0  !9«.  1)'/.,  and  when  paying  your  salary  they  draw 
on  other  people’s  money.  They  owe  £429,  which  k 
a debt  affecting  the  Banagher  endowment. 

Mr.  Joyce. — Two  or  three  years  ago  we  hml  money 
to  go  on  with. 

11155.  Lord  .Justice  FitzGibbon That  lias  all 

boon  spent,  ami  £42!)  of  Cavnti  and  Fernmnugh  money 
Lesidcs. 

Mr.  Joyce. — If  I got  the  endowment  as  it.  is,  even 
with  the  debt  upon  it,  I should  bo  qnito  satisfied. 

11 150.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiiuon. — Substantially 
that  is  what  the  scheme  proposes  to  give  yon. 

Mr.  Joyce. — Thu  scheme  changes  my  tenure  of  the 
office,  which  is  during  “ good  behaviour,"  aurlhythe 
scheme  is  “ at  pleasure.”  That  is  a very  important 
change.  Then  by  the  use  of  tlic  words  “ oUicientiv 
conducted  " in  the  clause  great  injustice  could  he  done 
mo  in  connection  with  t he  management  of  tliu  school 
As  used  in  tho  scheme  those  words  might  be  held  to 
mean  that  the  number  of  pupils  should  nob  hill  below 
ten.  That  has  happened  to  mo  before  now,  and  if 
that  is  hold  to  be  the  interpretation  of  those  words, 
the  next  time  the  number  fulls  below  ten  I would 
Lave  compulsorily  to  retire,  ami  having  been  compul- 
sorily retired,  I should  get  due  compensation. 

11157.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  shall  lie 
glad  to  hour  what  you  think  would  be  a fair  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  Joyce. — I havo  sent  in  a statement  of  what  I 
consider  would  be  fair. 

11158.  Lord  Justice  FiTzGinuox. — You  claim  that 
your  emoluments  shall  ho  calculated  at  £261  per 
annum.  Do  you  claim  £261  a year  as  compensation? 

Mr.  Joyce. — No,  I claim  it  on  the  .same  sonic  ns  uiy 
pi  edecessor. 

11159.  Lord  Justice  FitzGijiikin. — But  your  claim 
is  not  vnorely  to  tho  cash  salary,  hub  to  emoluments 
far  exceeding  the  whole  endowment. 

Mr.  Joyce. — My  predecessor  got  the  whole  endow- 
ment into  his  own  hand,  and  they  would  not  take 
from  him  any  security,  that  it  should  he  laid  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school.  After  some  years  tho  school 
got  too  large  for  the  house,  and  lie  took  a larger  our, 
selling  tlio  one  owned  liy  the  Commissioners,  and  took 
a lease  of  land,  and  in  that  way  they  divided  the 
salary  into  cash  salary  and  rent.  I consider  this  cash 
salary  is  only  part  of  my  salary,  anil  that  the  pension 
should  bo  calculated  on  tho  whole  endowment,  and 
and  also  every  emolument  arising  from  the  school, 
because  in  iny  case  there  is  nobody  else  to  whom  it 
should  be  devoted.  If  my  present  position  is  to  be 
saved  this  new  condition,  which  destroys  my  letters 
patent,  should  be  taken  away,  and  I should  be  left 
either  in  my  present  position,  or  I should  be  duly 
compensated  for  any  deterioration  of  my  position. 

11160.  Lord  Justice  Fitz Gibbon. — We  quite  under- 
stand that  if  your  position  is  to  be  saved  it  must  be 
saved  a3  it  is  ; but  wo  cannot  fix  a retiring  allowance 
which  would  come  to  more  than  the  entire  endowment. 
'There  is  £50  rent,  a prior  charge  to  yours  so  long  as 
the  Commissioneis  keep  the  house.  There  ore  insur- 
ance, taxes,  and  several  other  things  in  addition, 
making  in  all  £124,  irrespective  of  your  £100  salary, 
and  the  receipts  are  £187,  and  now  there  is  ffie 
Treasury  claim  besides.  Last  year  they  paid  £87  Off.  3d. 
more  than  they  got. 

Mr.  Joyce. — I will  take  the  proceeds  of  the  endow- 
ment, or  they  can  pay  me  in  any  other  way,  if  it  is 
simpler  than  this.  I claim  simply  what  is  paid  to  mo 
— part  in  kind  and  part  in  cash — I in  reality  being 
paid  £180  for  my  use  and  benefit.  That  should  e 
applied  for  myself. 

11161.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  now- 
take  tho  case  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  the  architect  to 


* See  Appendix  B,  No.  LXXY.,  p.  057. 
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tiie  Commissioners  of  Education.  You  are  paid  eighty 
imiMis  • r<>".  Mr.  Mitohell! 

Mr.  Mitchell.— Yes. 

11102.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  yon  pay 
roar  own  travelling  expenses  1 
J Mr.  Mitchell.— Yea. 

11108.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  schools 
arc  you  obliged  to  visit  for  the  eighty  guineas  1 

Mr.  Mitchell. — Thirteen  schools  altogether. 

11104.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many  of 
those  schools  are  lloyal  schools  1 

Mi-.  Mitchell. — Seven  Royal  schools,  including 
Carysfoit  and  llauagher,  and  six  other  schools  at 
Clonmel,  Middleton,  and  other  places. 

111G5.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  know  what 
the  schools  are;  after  paying  travelling  expenses 
what  is  the  net  value  of  the  salary  ? 

Mr.  Bates. — I appear  for  Mr.  Mitchell. 

111GG.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Ho  has  to 
travel  for  eighty  guineas  all  over  Ireland,  from 
Middleton  to  llaphoe.  How  much  do  you  spend  in 
travelling,  Mr.  Mitohell  1 

Mr.  Mitchell. — From  ^613  to  £18  a year.  I have 
only  to  go  once  a year  to  any  of  these  schools,  except 
the  live  large  schools  in  Ulster,  and  I have  to  visit 
those  twice.  There  were  occasionally  extra  fees; 
if  I had  to  go  in  a special  case  I was  paid  for  it  over 
and  above  my  salary. 

Mr.  Bates. — There  are'little  incidentals  that  make 
up  the  travelling  expenses.  But  what  Mr.  Mitchell 
asks  is  that  ho  should  be  protected  from  any  doubt  as 
to  his  being  under  the  7th  section  of  your  lordship's 
scheme,  which  deals  with  the  secretary  and  officer's. 
Tliat  appeal's  to  he  only  reasonable  if  the  scheiuo  con- 
templates Mr.  Mitchell  as  an  officer  of  the  body  ; he 
wishes  that  that  should  he  defined  beyond  doubt. 

111G7.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — These  places 
will  still  require  somebody  to  look  after  them.  The 
evidence  i3  that  one  tiling  which  has  been  done  well 
in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  time  and  in  Mr.  M ‘Curdy’s  time  is 
the  looking  after  these  buildings. 

Lord  Jnstice  N.usii. — A great  many  of  these  fabrics 
may  he  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Bates. — Mr.  Mitchell  is  apprehensive  tliat,  as 
your  scheme,  will  remove  the  fabrics  of  these  differ- 
ent schools  from  the  control  of  the  central  hotly  to 
the  local  hoards,  his  occupation  may  he  gone,  and  die 
governing  body  may  take  away  his  salary.  He  asks 
that  you  should  make  some  provision  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  services  being  not  further  necessary,  the 
governing  body  should  give  him  a retiring  allowance 
or  compensation.  By  way  of  alternative  be  thinks 
that  you  can  authorize  the  governing  body  to  retain 
the  services  of  an  architect  and  surveyor  for  the  ser- 
vice of  these  local  bodies. 

11168.  {joril  Justice  FitzGibbon.— As  long  as 
these  buildings  are  kept  »b  schoclliouses  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  hound  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in 
proper  repair,  and  would  require  some  one  to  dis- 


charge that  duty,  and  we  can  easily  put  in  some  Aug. 
clause  leaving  him  in  the  same  bout  he  is  in  at 
present. 

Mr.  Bates. — ] f the  repair  of  the  fabrics  would  he 
the  dnty  of  the  governing  body  Mr.  Mitchell  has  no 
apprehension  that  his  services  would  be  dispensed 
with,  and  all  we  can  ask  is  that  clause  7 would  in- 
clude him  among  the  officers  whose  services  should  be 
retained. 

111G9.  Lord  Jnstice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  now 
for  four  days  been  hearing  the  arguments  offered  in 
reference  to  this  draft  scheme.  I need  scarcely  say 
that  the  discussion  lias  given  practical  proof  that  it 
is  a great  deni  easier  to  criticise  a scheme  than  to 
frame  it.  We  must  now  carefully  consider  all  we 
have  heard,  and  we  have  come,  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  this  instance  at  all  events,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
ns,  so  to  say,  to  republish  the  draft  scheme  when 
revised.  The  Act  of  Parliament  does  not  make  any 
special  provision  for  its  being  done  technically  in  that 
way  : but  before  signing  the  scheme  or  giving  final 
directions  with  reference  to  the  revised  draft  we 
will  send  a copy  of  it  to  the  parties  concerned.  I hope 
it  will  not  again  be  necessary  to  have  any  extended 
sitting.  The  further  discussion  will  be  very  much 
nan-owed,  and  may  perhaps  he  conducted  by  corres- 
pondence. But  if  we  find  it  necessary,  we  must  sit 
again  before  we  sign  this  scheme.  We  could 
hardly  hope  to  sign  any  scheme  that  will  not  be 
objected  to  before  the  Privy  Council ; but  we  will  do 
what  we  can  to  reduce  the  points  in  dispute  to  a 
definite  shape.  We  have  during  the  discussion  of 
these  last  four  days  he  aid  many  new  facts  and  new 
principles,  to  which  we  shall  give  our  best  considera- 
tion. We  are  now  adjourning  for  our  vacation,  and 
we  cannot  take  into  consideration  this  draft  until 
October,  and  it  will  probably  be  November  before  we 
can  communicate  with  the  parties  about  it. 

Rev.  Joseph  Quinn,  c.c. — I am  for  that  portion  of 
the  county  Derry,  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  and  the 
people  of  that  district  seeing  that  they  are  loft  out  of 
the  boundary,  as  it  at  present  stands,  were  advised  to 
send  up  a remonstrance,  and  that  they  would  humbly 
protest  against  that,  and  would  wish  to  be  included, 

11170.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  that  the 
Magherefelt  area  1 

Father  Quinn. — Yes ; there  are  the  three  towns  in- 
cluded in  it,  Magheraielt,  Moneymore,  and  Castle- 
townsend. 

Archbishop  Logue.  — Is  there  any  intermediate 
school  in  that  area  1 

Father  Quinn. — Yes,  one  at  Moneymore. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  I may  say  that 
the  preponderance  of  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
the  boundary  as  it  stands.  Father  M'Namee  was. 
your  principal  opponent. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


CONFERENCE.— THURSDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1888 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial  Commissioner;  the  Rev.  Gerald 
Hollo y,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N..D.  Murphy,  Jun.,  was  in  attendance. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AND  THE  COULSON  BEQUEST. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  were  represented  by  Sir  Francis  W.  Brady,  Burt 
Mr.  George  Cree , b.l.,  D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  Mr.  Henry  Mecrcdy , Mr.  Ji.  W.  W.  Liiiledale , i,l.d.,  and  Dr! 
Jose,  Secretary. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  were  represented  by  Alderman  V.  B.  Dillon,  Alderman  TVimtanley,  Sir 
George  B.  Gwens , Mr.  Robert  Sexton,  and  Mr.  Beveridge,  the  Town  Clerk. 

.There  were  also  present  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  (wus.D.),  Professor  Brendan  Rodgers,  Mr.  Houghton,  and  Mr. 
John  O’Donnell. 

Mr.  Walker,  solicitor,  represented  Colonel  Ward,  executor  of  E.  S.  Coulson. 


11171.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  Imre  re- 
ceived the  printed  amendments  proposed  by  tiro  Conucil 
of  the  Academy.  By  whom  may  we  take  it  that  they 
have  been  agreed  to  ? 

Alderman  Dillon. — Subject  to  some  points  which, 
we  are  going  to  biing  betoi-e  the  Commission,  it;  lias 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Corporation,  and  has  been 
passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Academy. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — The  French  Government  have 
made  a claim  for  legacy  duty  on  the  estate  of  Miss 
Coulson  oa  the  ground  tlmt  she  was  domiciled  in 
France  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  not  desirable  to  describe 
her  in  the  scheme  as  of  “ Paris.” 

11172.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibhon. — You  propose  to 
insert  tbo  words  at  page  6 — “ The  Academy  shall  con- 
tinue to  lie  under  the  patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  shall  be  Vice  Patron,  provided  lie  con- 
sent so  to  aot."  Her  Majesty  is  already  patron  1 

Dr.  Dunne. — She  is. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  at 
present  tho  president. 

11173.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  making 
•the  Lord  Lieutenant  president. 

Six'  Francis  Brady. — The  reason  for  making  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  president  is  that  there  are  certificates 
to  be  signed  from  time  to  time,  and  lie  is  convenient 
because  he  is  near. 

11174.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  The  first  material  change  proposed 
is  that  no  person  shall  become  either  a life  or  an 
annual  member  after  the  date  of  the  schomo  without 
the  approval  of  a meeting  of  the  governors. 

Dr.  Dunne. — At  present  the  election  to  member- 
ship is  by  the  council.  Is  it  not  usual  for  the  govern- 
ing body  of  on  institution  to  elect  the  members? 

11175.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Yes,  but  I 
should  say  the  scheme  would  practically  work  the 
same  way  as  it  is,  because  you  need  not  lake  the  sub- 
scriptions if  you  don’t  like. 

Mr.  Cree. — We  thought  it  would  be  invidious  to 
leave  it  to  perhaps  some  one  in  a subordinate  position 
to  decide  whether  a subscription  was  to  be  taken  or 
not. 

11176.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I should  like  to  ask 
you  the  wider  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  restrict 
to  the  governors  the  right  of  receiving  members  of  the 
Academy.  Why  should  it  not  be  the  members  of  the 
Academy  who  should  elect  members  to  then  own  body  ? 

Mr.  One. — Constitutionally  that  would  appear  to 


be  the  better  principle ; but  it  is  only  a matter  of  con- 
venience. We  have  named  the  Governors  just  to 
have  some  land  of  check  in  a possible  ease. 

11177.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  members  of 
the  Academy  may  meet  only  once  a year,  whereas  you 
might  bo  admitting  members  all  through  the  year. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — It  would  be  mom  convenient 
to  have  the  governors Tls  the  admitting  body'. 

Mr.  Cree. — No  one  lias  ever  yet  been  excluded. 

11178.  Lord  Justice,  FitzGibbon. — Then  we  may 
say,  “subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors.” 
You  wont  an  express  provision  that  each  subscriber 
shall  be  over  twenty-one  years  of  age?  You  are  not 
likely  to  get  subscribers  under  twenty-one. 

Alderman  Dillon. — Take  the  case  of  young  ladies. 

11179.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  proposal  to 
introduce  tho  words  “ nominate  once  ” in  section  8 is 
quite  right,  so  ns  to  give  only  one  nomination  to  a life 
member  for  each  .£20  subscribed;  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  moke  it  a little  clcai'cr.  I don’t  exactly 
understand  your  next  amendment.  In  section  6,  line 
5,  you  say — after  “tho"  read  “ members  shall  it 
appointed." 

Mr.  Cree. — What  wo  want  is  that  the  twelve  re- 
presentatives of  the  members  of  tho  Academy  shall 
not  be  strangers. 

11180.  Rev.  Dr.  Holi.oy. — What  you  propose  is 
that  the  representatives  of  die  members  shall  bo  them- 
selves members  ? 

Mr.  Cree. — Yes. 

11181.  Rev.  Dr.  MOLLOY. — Why  should  not  we 
leave  the  members  full  scope  to  choose  any  person 
they  like  ? If  they  want  their  representatives  to  be 
limited  to  members  they  can  secure  that  by  their  own 
action.  There  would  be  nobody  to  compel  them  to 
elect  outside  people.  What  we  thought,  and  still 
think,  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  protecting  any 
association  against  itself.  Why  should  we  tell  you 
that  you  shan’t  elect  anybody  but  a member  ? Yon 
would  be  free  to  change  your  minds  to-morrow  under 
the  scheme ; but  you  would  not  be  free  to  do  so  if  ve 
put  in  what  you  ask  us. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — There  is  something  in  that ; 
but  them  is  a great  deal  more  in  saying  that  the 
members  that  are  to  govern  the  institution  shall  be 
selected  from  the  members  who  pay  for  it,  and  diet 
persons  who,  perhaps,  may  pay  nothing  at  all  dial 
not  be  on.  the  governing  body. 

11182.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— But  if  tho  nembeis 
wish  to  have  them  on  the  governing  body  ? 
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Mr.  Liltledale. — If  the  scheme  be  left  unaltered  it 
might  happen  that  at  a very  small  meeting  of  members 
governors  might  be  elected  who  would  not  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Academy  by  any  means.  Therefore 
this  protection  is  necessary. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — If  the  scheme  be  left  as  it  is  it 
might  happen  that  the  whole  body  of  governors  would 
have  no  member  of  the  Academy  amongst  th-sm. 

Alderman  Dillon. — I don’t  see  any  objection  to  the 
scheme  saying  that  the  representatives  of  the  members 
qlia.ll  be  themselves  members. 

11183.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Nearly  every- 
body who  comes  before  us  wants  to  put  on  a strait 
waistcoat  of  this  sort.  We  are  perpetually  trying  to 
take  off  limitations,  and  parties  are  perpetually  wishing 
to  put  them  on  themselves. 

Alderman  Dillon. — The  Corporation  may  elect  any- 
one they  please. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — That  is  not  agreed  to  by  the 
Academy. 

11184.  Rev.  Dr.  Mot-lot. — You  say  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  should  only  bo  represented  by 
members  ? 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — We  do. 

11185.  Rev.  Dr.  Moli-ot. — As  long  as  yon  remain 
in  existence  yon  can  carry  out  your  own  wishes ; 
but  you  ask  us  to  make  a change  by  which  for  all 
time  the  members  will  be  prevented  from  changing 
their  minds. 

Lord  J usfcice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  wish  it  we  will 
make  the  change,  but  it  is  a matter  for  yourselves. 
Ton  will  have  outside  representatives  from  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Don’t  take  it  that  the  Academy 
adopt  the  proposal  of  the  Corporation.  We  are  rather 
in  favour  of  the  principle  that  their  Governors  should 
be  members  of  the  Academy  also. 

11 186.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  first 
instance  I understood  that  before  you  came  here  you 
had  agreed  that  the  Corporation  should  be  free  to  elect 
some  independent  outside  persons. 

Alderman  DiUon. — The  objection  of  the  Corporation 
is  on  a very  sound  basis.  The  Public  Libraries  Act,  in 
pursuance  of  which  tho  Corporation  will  be  asked  to 
vote  a grant  of  money,  provides  that  the  town  council 
may  elect  a committee  of  management  for  whatever 
library  they  have  charge  of,  out  of  their-  own  body  ; 
and  it  is  in  order  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  that 
provision  that  we  want  to  be  free  to  elect  outsiders  if 
we  please. 

11187.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  Cork,  where 
they  started  this  before  you  did,  we  found  that  under 
a recent  act,  they  had  appointed  some  persons  who 
were  not  members  of  the  municipal  council  on  their 
managing  committee. 

Alderman  Dilion. — At  the  present  moment  on  our 
libraries  Committee  there  are  member’s  who  are  not 
members  of  tire  Corporation. 

11188.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Corporation  might 
find  it  desirable  to  select  persons  of  musical  capacity 
who  were  not  in  the  Corporation,  to  represent  them  on 
the  body. 

Dr.  Dwnne. — There  are  eight  or  ten  musicians  in 
the  Corporation. 

11189.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  yon  make  up  your' 
minds  with  f ull  knowledge  of  what  yon  are  doing,  I see 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  change. 

lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  restrict  the 
election  by  members  to  members,  and  leave  the  Cor- 
poration free. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Very  well.  We  leave  it  to 
the  Commissioners. 

11190.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I am  glad  that 
you  have  got  x-id  of  the  “Principal  Professors.”  We 
thought  it  a most  awkward  business,  to  distinguish 
between  your  professors  in  that  way.  The  word 
“Principal”  we  take  out  from  before  “ Professor  ” 
m each  case,  and  provide  that  the  “ Professors  may 
elect  frem  their  number.”  As  to  the  proposed  amend- 


ment at  line  29  of  section  ll,  I don’t  think  there  is  a,  isss. 
any  legal  difficulty.  You  want  to  make  the  Body  — 

Corporate  to  consist  of  the  whole  Academy! 

Mr.  Gres. — We  do.  It  would  be  a more  dignified 
body  corporate. 

Alderman  Dillon. — Is  it  not  usual  under  the  Com- 
panies Acts.  All  the  mein  b eis  of  the  Company  form 
the  body  corporate. 

11191.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  have  hitherto  in  all 
cases  made  the  governing  body  the  corporate  body, 
because  the  corporate  body  is  the  body  to  deal  with  the 
property,  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a small 
body  dealing  with  property  than  a large  one. 

Alderman  Dillon. — Dr.  Dunne  points  out  that  the 
Senate  of  the  Royal  University  is  its  corporate 
body. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Thex-e  was  a lawsuit 
lately  to  make  out  what  was  the  “ Corporation  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,’’  and  it  was  held  to  be  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows,  and  not  the  Senate. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  Royal  Belfast  Academi- 
cal Institution  the  members  of  the  institution  were 
idle  corporate  body,  and  we  made  the  governors  the 
corporate  body  and  transferred  tho  property  from 
members  to  the  governors. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  no  legal  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter,  and  making  the  corporate  body 
“ The  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  ” would  look 
better.  [After  conferring  with  Dr.  Molloy.]  The 
better  way  is  to  incorporate  the  Academy  in  Section  2 
and  take  the  incorporating  clause  from  where  it  is  to 
the  top  of  page  5,  and  to  add  there  the  words  “ shall 
be  an  incorporated,  body  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music." 

11192.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — Now  we  come 
to  a matter  of  some  importance.  You  propose  to  omit 
the  provision  in  Section  7 for  voting  by  proxy. 

Alderman  Dillon. — Wo  have  discussed  that,  and 
agreed  to  leave  it  with  you. 

Mr.  One. — The  Council  of  the  Academy  are  against 
voting  by  proxy,  their  feeling  being  that  the  members 
should  be  encouraged  to  attend  the  meetings  and  take 
a personal  interest  in  the  Academy,  and  not  be  giving 
proxies. 

11193.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a great 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  If  you  have  a number  of 
members  subscribing  they  may  wish  to  be  able  to  give 
their  votes  without  attending  in  person,  and  subscrip- 
tions may  be  encouraged  by  allowing  the  privilege  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  as  you  say,  more  may  come  if  they 
know  that  they  can’t  poll  unless  they  do. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I should  bo  disposed  to  exclude 
proxies,  except  that  you  would  have  a better  chance 
of  getting  subscribers  in  the  country  if  they  were 
allowed  to  vote  by  proxy,  than  if  only  those  present 
are  allowed  to  vote.  By  giving  vote  by  proxy  you 
might  get  subscribers  all  over  Belaud  ; by  restricting 
the  voting  to  those  who  attend  the  meetings,  your  sub- 
scribers would  probably  be  limited  to  Dublin. 

Mr.  Oree. — That  is  a rather  talcing  kind  of  reason 
no  doubt.  The  main  body  of  subscribers  that  we 
have  are  in  and  about  Dublin  ; and  wliat  Sir. Francis 
Brady  and  myself  have  felt  about  the  matter  is  that  if 
vote  by  proxy  be  established  when  Mr.  Littledale  or 
Mr.  Mecredy  would  meet  subscribers  in  the  street  and 
ask  them  to  attend  the  meeting  they  would  say, 

“ Don’t  ask  us  to  go  ; here  is  our  proxy." 

11194.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  the  other 
hand  bear  in  mind  that  at  railway  meetings  and  otner 
such  places  a troublesome  shareholder  is  often  silenced 
by  the  directors  producing  the  proxies,  which  give 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  shareholders. 

Alderman  Dillon. — The  corporation  are  quite  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  power  of  voting  by  proxy. 

Sir  Francis  Brady.— If  I thought  there  was  any 
prospect  of  what  Dr.  Molloy  suggests,  I would  like  the 
proxies;  but  long  experience  has  taught  me  that 
getting  subscribers  in  the  country,  is  a dream. 

11195.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  would 
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Any.  o,  irs*.  you  any  to  the  suggestion  that  the  members  them* 
— selves,  when  you  have  the  Academy  in  working  order, 
should  have  power  to  make  provision  by  by-law  for 
voting  by  proxy  1 It  is  really  more  a question  for  the 
members  than  for  anyone  else. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — There  is  a great  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,  and  1 would  leave  it  to  the  Commission 
to  decide  according  to  their  experience 

111915.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  no  ex- 
perience yet,  as  our  schemes  have  not  been  long 
enough  working.  We  have  given  a power  to  vote  by 
proxy  in  some  oases  and  left  it  out  in  other  cases.  , 
We  have  put  it  in  where  the  numbers  are  likely  to  be 
large,  and  have  always  left  it  out  where  the  numbers 
are  likely  to  bo  small,  and  I think  in  this  case,  we 
should  empower  the  Academy  to  adopt  proxy  voting  if 
they  think  proper. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — In  the  qualification  clause,  is 
there  any  use  in  leaving  in  the  words — “ Shall  become 
bankrupt”?  A man  might  become  a bankrupt  and 
yet  be  a very  good  musician. 

11197.  Professor  Doughkrty. — Wo  have  it  in  all 
our  schemes.  It  would  be,  rather  invidious  to 
provide  differently  in  this  scheme. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Strike  it  out  uuless  there  is 
some  reiison  for  keeping  it  in. 

Rev.  Dr  Hollos. — I think  it  is  better  to  leave  it  in. 

11198.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  want  to 
put  out  any  governors  who  fail  to  attend  once  in  a 
year  ? 

Mr.  Cree. — Yes. 

11199.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibdok. — Wc  ave  in  favour 
of  that,  because  it  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  civilly 
getting  rid  of  useless  governors.  With  regard  to  your 
proposed  amendments  in  section  13,  about  the  power 
of  transfer,  this  was  made  the  subject  of  discussion 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  has 
made  transfers  on  the  written  requisition  of  governors. 
The  iwl vantage  of  the  power  us  it  stands  is  that  if  any 
trustee,  in  whoso  name  properly  was  standing  happened 
to  disappear  or  become  recalcitrant,  or  that  you  found 
a difficulty  hi  gettiug  him  to  execute  deeds  of  transfer, 
the  new  governing  body  can  call  for  a transfer. 

Mi-.  Cree. — It  was  altered  iu  this  way  by  our 
solicitor. 

11200.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiuion. — He  did  it, 
no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  Government 
stock,  but  yon  had  bettor  leave  the  scheme  as  it  is,  as 
the  Bank  makes  no  difficulty  about  making  transfers  on 
the  written  requisition  of  out  governing  bodies.  You 
want  to  amend  section  14-,  to  as  to  limit  the  Aoudemy 
to  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  1 think  that  is  right,  as  you 
want  to  come  under  the  Public  Libraries  Act 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — It  might  be  desirable,  though 
the  Academy  was  conducted  iu  Dublin,  that  a 
promising  pupil  should  be  sent,  say  to  Leipzic,  and 
assisted  for  a few  months.  Is  there  anything  to 
prevent  that  1 

11201.  Lord  J ustice  FxtzGidbon. — No ; you  are  the 
managers  of  an  Academy  which  must  be  in  Dublin, 
t but  your  power  of  giving  Exhibitions  and  scholar- 
ships is  unlimited. 

Mr.  Cree. — Would  the  power  of  holding  local 
examinations  be  affected  ? 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Wo  have  been  asked  by  the 
London  Royal  Academy  of  Music  is  there  any  objection 
to  their  holding  examinations  throughout  Ireland 
in  centres  such  as  Belfast  and  Cork,  as  they  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  us. 

1 12o2.  Rev.  Dr.  Hollo  r. — In  section  (d)  we  can  put 
in — “ Fees  of  examiners  and  expenses  of  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Academy  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere.’’ 

Alderman  HUon. — I don’t  see  what  this  contem- 
plates unless  you  make  a material  alteration  in  the 
whole  scheme.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the 
pupils  that  you  examine  elsewhere  ? 

11203.  Rev.  Dr.MoLLOY. — They  might  be  examined 
to  get  Exhibitions  in  the  Academy. 


Alderman  Dillon. — By  clause  25  you  limit  Diploma 
to  pupils  who  have  passed  such  examinations  in  the 
Academy  and  who  must  have  passed  tlirough  suck 
courses  of  studies  aud  passed  such  examinations  ns  the 
Governors  proscribe.  The  whole  scheme  is  limited  at 
present  to  pupils  of  the  Academy. 

112(4.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  licentiates 
would  bo,  as  it  were,  graduates  of  the  Academy,  and 
must  attend  it.  The  other  clause  would  give  you  a power 
of  holding  local  examinations  iu  music.  It  might  be 
very  important. 

Alderman  Dillon. — I quite  approve  of  theiden,but 
1 don’t  think  you  can  do  it  without  some  more 
changes. 

1 1 205.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibrox. — You  are  agreed 
to  give  power  to  hold  local  examinations? 

Alderman  Dillon. — Certainly. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Does  clause^/)  interfere  with 
local  examinations  ? 

11200.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  must  look 
into  the  details  carefully,  but  ns  you  are  agreed  on  the 
principle  wc  will  carry  it  out  for  you.  Why  do  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  first  paragraph  of  clause  17? 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Because  it  is  a repetition. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  don’t  think  it  is. 

11207.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  first  sentence  deals 
with  subscriptions,  Szc.,  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the 
scheme;  the  second  sentence  deals  with  subscriptions, 
tkc.,  for  objects  connected  with  the  Academy  not 
inconsistent  with  or  calculated  to  impede  its  efficient 
working. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — T f there  is  any  distinction 
between  the  two  clauses  I have  no  objection  to  their 
remaining. 

Lord  Justice  FiTzGinnoN. — There  is  this  distinction 
that  we  want  to  give  power  not  only  to  do  what  the 
scheme  provides,  but  also  to  onlargo  the  scope  of  their 
Working  if  additional  endowments  ave  forthcoming  for 
kindred  purposes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  were  asked  to  establish 
a school  in  Cork,  you  might  do  it  with  additional 
funds  received  under  this  clause,  but  not  with  the 
Academy  money. 

11208.  Lord  J nstice  FitzGibbon. — Some  future  Mis 
Coulson  might  leave  you  money  for  some  new  object 
Now  as  to  the  VandolenrFund.  You  want  to  vary  the 
will  of  the  testator-.  Wlmtare  the  provisions  of  the  will  1 

Mr.  Cree. — Wo  want  to  make  a slight  valuation. 
The  income  is  for  the  endowment  of  scholarships  ten- 
able for  five  years.  We  have  found  by  experience 
that  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  have  an  absolutely  fixed 
period  for  musical  scholarships,  and  we  only  ask  the 
power  of  varying  the  time. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — It  would  be  a very  important 
change.  We  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  a 
device  to  obviate  the  inconvenience, 

11209.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  amend- 
ment may  be  accoptod.  In  section  19  you  propose  an 
amendment  which  we  were  afraid  to  put  in  before, 
having  regard  to  the  objection  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  In  dealing 
with  the  Coulson  Endowment,  we  have  followed  the 
Yice-Chancel lor'a  Bclieme.  You  now  want  power  to 

pay  rents,  taxes,  and  insurance  out  of  this  Coulson 
fund,  and  if  you  do  that  you  may  revive  opposition  to 
the  scheme. 

Dr.  Dunne. — Sub-section  (g)  gives  power  to  defray 
a proportion  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  management 
of  the  Academy.  Surely  rout  and  taxes  are  “necessary 
expenses.'1 

11210.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  might  do 
what  you  want  by  book-keeping,  for  you  cun  pay,  ^Y> 
£50  a year,  out  of  the  Coulson  endowment  for  the 
salary  of  the  secretary,  and  so  relieve  the  other  funds. 
We  have  not  altered  the  Chancery  scheme  in  this 
respect.  There  was  so  much  feeling  about  it  that  we 
have  been  very  careful  not  to  do  so. 
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]MV-  Cree. — What  is  virtually  contained  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  scheme  is,  that  arrangements  can  be  come 
•to  between  the  Academy  anti  Miss  Coulson’s  trustees 
for  the  education  of  the  pupils.  Under  that  the 
Coulson  tniste.es  were  competent  to  pay  money  for  the 
use  of  the  Academy  premises. 

11211.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Can  you  not,  under 
"the  clause  as  it  stands,  charge  the  Coulson  fund  with 


Mr.  ife credy. — We  want  to  have  it  more  clearly 
defined  what  is  meant  by  expenses  of  management. 

11212.  Rev.  Dr.  Moi.loy — We  have  practically  got 
-the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  to  the  scheme  as  it  stands,  and  we 
should  not  like  to  ran  the  risk  of  provoking  opposition 
by  making  a change  here. 

Mr.  Cree. — The  only  thing  we  want  Ls  a power  of 
allocating  a proportion  of  the  income  of  the  fund  for 
the  purposes  in  question. 

11213.  Lord  justice  FitzGibbon. — If  they  are  in- 
cluded in  “expenses  of  management”  you  want  no 
amendment ; if  not,  you  want  power  to  spend  the 
Coulson  fund  on  an  object  not  sanctioned  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  you  may  excite  opposition. 

Dr.  Dunne. — A house  would  be  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  Coulson  fund,  and,  therefore, 
rent  and  taxes  would  be  payable.  I should  say  that 
would  come  necessarily  under  the  head  of  expenses  of 
maintenance  of  the  Academy. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — In  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
scheme  power  is  taken  to  provide  a house  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Coulson  fund.  Isn’t  it  part  of  the 
duty  of  providing  a house  to  pay  the  rent  of  it  1 

11214.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  copied 
clause  22  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  scheme,  and  it  does 
not  mention  rent  and  taxes. 

Mr.  Cree. — The  Vice-Chancelloi-’s  scheme  con- 
tains, at  page  22,  a provision  that  the  trustees  may 
enter  into  arrangements  with  the  Council  of  the 
Academy  for  regulating  the  terms  on  which  the 
Academy  will  provide  musical  instruction  for  the  use 
of  the  charity.  Here  we  have  no  question  about 
arrangements  ; the  whole  thing  is  to  be  fixed  in  the 
scheme  : and  what  might  have  been  done  by  arrange- 
ment ought  to  he  permitted  to  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  Academy  to  do — namely,  to  apportion  the  expen- 
diture and  the  various  outgoings  upon  the  several 
funds. 

Alderman  Dillon. — The  words,  “ defray  tire  expense 
of  management,"  necessarily  imply  that  a portion  of 
the  rents,  taxes,  insurance,  and  other  outgoings  pro- 
perly payable  should  he  included. 

Mr.  Cree. — I should  prefer  to  have  it  expressly 
provided  for. 

Mr.  Liltledcde. — Each  of  the  sub-sections  of  clause 
21  provides  that  the  outgoings  from  the  Coulson  Fund 
shall  be  in  connexion  witli  the  teaching  of  instrumental 
music. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — The  will  provides  that  the 
house  No.  39  Upper  Dorset-street  shall  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  bequest,  and  that  if  it  be  found 
not  suitable  it  shall  be  sold,  and  other  premises  pur- 
chased or  leased  for  the  purpose. 

11215.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  Alderman 
Dillon  puts  it  to  me  as  a lawyer  whether  I consider 
“necessary  expenses  of  management  ” would  include  a 
part  of  these  charges,  I say  I think  they  do,  but  the 
scheme  ought  to  say  expressly  what  it  means ; and  if 
any  objection  is  made  you  will  have  brought  it  on  your- 
selves, We  will  say  in  the  scheme,  “to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses  of  management,  including  a con- 
tribution not  exceeding  £50  a year  for  the  salary  of 
the  secretary,  and  inoluding  also  such  proportion  as 
the  Governors  shall  deem  just  of  the  rents  and  taxes." 
The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  have  written  to  say  that  they  offer  no 
objection  to  the  scheme  as  it  stands,  but  they  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  to  the  extent  of 


£133  you  have  already  drawn  on  the  £500  allowed  l>y  August  d,  isss. 

the  Vice-Chancellor's  scheme  for  capital  expenditure  

on  instruments. 

Mr.  Cree. — That  is  quite  so ; and  the  limited  sum 
of  £500  mentioned  in  the  scheme  clause  is  to  be  ex- 
clusive of  what  we  have  already  laid  out. 

11216.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have 
£2,000  besides  for  buddings. 

Sir  frauds  Brady. — There  is  £4,100  more  coming 
in  subject  to  a claim  of  the  French  Government. 

Alderman  Dillon. — Five  hundred  pounds  does  not 
seem  a large  outlay  for  musical  instruments. 

11217.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  must  put 
some  limit  to  the  amount  in  the  scheme  ; otherwise 
you  might  spend  the  whole  fund. 

Mr.  Little  dale. — £500  will  go  a very  short  way  in 
buying  musical  instruments. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — If  we  build  a concert  room  the 
first  thing  required  would  be  an  organ;  and  £500 
would  not  go  very  far  towards  providing  one. 

11218.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Nothing  can  be 
spent  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. You  have  spent  £133  already.  We  must 
put  in  some  limit  that  will  include  this  sum. 

Alderman  Dillon. — I think  £500  is  too  small  an 
amount.  Where  the  object  is  teaching  music  it  is 
necessary  to  buy  musical  instruments. 

Mr.  Littledale. — They  are  very  expensive. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  tried  hard  you 
might  spend  £500  on  a fiddle. 

Mr.  Cree. — Pianos  are  very  expensive  instruments. 

Dr.  Smith. — If  an  orchestra  is  to  be  maintained  and 
wind  instruments  provided  yon  would  have  to  spend 
£1,000. 

Mr.  Littledale. — We  intend  to  educate  orchestral 
pupils  and  must  provide  instruments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  yourselves  named  the  sum 
of  £500. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Is  it  necessary  to  name  a 

11219.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  Miss 
Coulson  intended  her  endowment  to  be  permanent,  and 
it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  her  will  to  cripple 
her  endowment  by  large  capital  expenditure.  Besides, 
at  the  bottom  of  all  is  tliis,  that  these  provisions  are 
taken  from  the  Vice-Chancellor's  scheme. 

Sic  Francis  Brady. — Would  you  say  such  sum  as 
the  Commissioners  may  sanction  1 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  cannot  spend  any- 
thing without  their  sanction. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Say  “ £500,  or  such  sum  or 
sums  as  the  Commissioners  may  from  time  to  time 
sanction.’’  They  may  not  sanction  so  much.  We 
don’t  want  to  spend  the  £500  all  at  once. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Say  £500  in  addition  to  the 
sum  already  spent" 

Mr.  Littledale. — Does  that  confine  our  expenditure 
for  all  time  to  £500 1 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Out  of  this  fund  only.  You 
can  spend  as  much  of  your  own  money  as  you 
please. 

Alderman  Dillon.. — I would  ask  you  to  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Bequests.  I think  it  would  be  too  bad  to  be 
limited. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  scheme  most  protect  the 
body  of  the  fund.  There  must  be  a limit. 

Mr.  Littledale. — Say  £1,000. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — When  you  went  before  the 
Vice-Chancellor  you  asked  for  £500.  When  you  come 
before  us  you  ask  for  more. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  another  thing 
to  bear  in  mind.  Unless  we  include  the  Bum  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Vice-Chancellor's  scheme  you  would  be 
under  a temptation  to  spend  the  whole  of  that  sum 
between  this  and  the  time  when  our  schemes  would 
come  into  operation.  That  is  a reason  for  making 
whatever  amount  is  put  into  this  scheme  include  both 
sums. 

SQ 
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August  o,  1888.  11220.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  the  trustees  repre- 

— sen  ted  here? — (To  Mr.  Walker).  You  don’t  make 
any  objection  to  tliis  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Walker. — I think  the  .£500  might  remain  as 
it  is,  adding  the  words  “ including  the  necessary  pur- 
chase in  the  future  of  pianos.” 

11221.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  willing 
to  give  them  power  to  spend  not  exceeding  £500,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  in  addition  to  their 
existing  powers  1 

Mr.  Walker.-  -Yes. 

11222.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Very  well,  we 
■will  do  so.  You  want  to  have  tbo  people  who  get 
diplomas  called  “ Licentiates.”  That  is  right  enough. 

Mr.  Cree. — Dr.  Dunne  suggests  to  extend  sub- 
section (</),  by  providing  a “ library  and  such  other 
educational  appliances  as  the  Governors  shall  deem 
requisite,”  out  of  Miss  Coulson’s  endowment. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Ton  had  better  not  alter 
that  or  you  will  certainly  have  objections  to  it. 

Alderman  Dillon. — Do  it  out  of  income. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  it  out  of  the 
Academy  money,  with  the  aid  of  the  Corporation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Academy  would  have  to 
teach  instrumental  music  if  Miss  Coulson  had  never 
been  heal'd  of.  Spend  Miss  OorJ  son’s  money  on  the 
instrumental  music  and  you  will  have  the  Academy 
money  for  the  other  purposes. 

11223.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now  we  come 
to  a serious  matter — section  25  ; in  granting  diplomas 
you  propose  to  leave  out  “ on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Studies.” 

Alderman  Dillon. — The  Academy  do.  The  Cor- 
poration don’t. 

Mi'.  Cree. — We  wont  to  give  the  granting  of  diplo- 
mas to  the  supremo  body. 

11224.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Don't  you  think  it 
reasonable  that  the  Board  of  Studies  should  in  the 
first  instimcc  submit  to  the  Academy  wliat  course  of 
studies  ought  to  bo  followed,  anil  what  examinations 
ought  to  be  passed  in  order  that  the  diploma  may  be 
gained  ? Tlion  it  would  be  for  the  Governors  with 
that  report  before  tliom  to  couie  to  a decision  1 

Mr,  Cree. — Tho  supreme  body  must  eventually 
have  the  framing  of  the  conditions  under  which  tho 
diploma  shall  bo  conferred.  Supposing  that  the  Board 
of  Studies  don’t  perform  their  functions  in  Bueh  a way 
as  to  enable  the  supremo  body  to  carry  out  those 
conditions,  the  supremo  body  would  be  paralysed  in 
the  working  of  the  Scheme. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.—  -We  can  moot  that  difficulty. 

Alderman  Dillon. — This  is  only  a little  bit  of  the 
entire  question.  So  far  as  the  Corporation  are  con- 
cerned they  are  disposed  to  leave  it  altogether  with 
you.  They  think — and  the  Academy  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  them — tliut  the  details  as  to  the  duties  of 
the  board  of  studies  should  be  all  omitted  from  clause 
28,  and  that  the  board  of  studies  should  bo  directed 
to  discharge  such  duties  as  might  be  deputed  to  them 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Governors.  There  are  certain 
provisions  here  which  are  strongly  objected  to  by  the 
present  Council  of  the  Academy  as  being  deputed  to 
the  board  of  studies.  We  thought  that  by  omitting 
all  details  and  leaving  it  with  the  Governors  to  decide 
hereafter  what  duties  the  board  of  studies  should 
perform,  a good  deal  of  the  vexed  question  would  be 
resolved. 

11225.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  if  you  omit 
the  details  you  only  shelve  the  question.  The  scheme 
—if  it  be  possible — should  let  the  Board  of  Studies 
know  exactly  what  duties  they  have  to  perform,  and 
let  the  Governors  equally  know  their  powers  oyer  the 
Board  of  Studies. 

Dr.  Dunne. — We  thought  that  the  first  line  of  the 
clause  should  be  taken  away,  which  makes  it  all 
“ subject  to  the  supremo  control  and  regulation  of  the 
Governors”;  while  you  insert  a quantity  of  detail  here 
they  might  by  resolution  resoind  the  whole  of  it.  If 
you  leave  the  supreme  control  in  the  hands  of  the 


Governors,  you  necessarily  leave  the  appointment  of 
the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Studies  in  their  hands. 

Sir  Francis  Brady.  — Leave  in  the  last  lines  of 
clause  28  and  strike  out  all  the  rest.  Leave  in~ 

“ The  Board  of  Studies  shall  exercise  all  such  adtuin. 
istrative  functions  as  the  Governors  may  from  time 
to  time  entrust  to  them."  The  special  powers  given 
to  them  illustrate  the  difficulty.  The  power  to  sus- 
pend one  of  their  own  body  never  was  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  Board  of  Studies.  If  attempted  to  be  put 
in  force  it  would  lead  to  tho  most  extreme  unpleas 
antness  if  not  break  up  the  whole  Academy. 

11220.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  curious 
that  tliis  very  power  of  suspension  was  the  subject  of 
a long  battle  in  the  Belfast  schemes,  and  there  the 
Council  of  Studies  insisted  on  keeping  it. 

Mr.  Dunne. — You  have  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing all  these  dillbrent  views,  and  therefore  you  are 
the  best  qualified  to  decide. 

11227.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  it  not  be  a weak 
thing  in  the  scheme  to  constitute  a board  and  not 
specify  its  functions  i 

Alderman  Dillon. — One  function  is,  that  the  Gover- 
nors cannot  grant  diplomas  except  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Studies.  I would  retain  that. 

Dr.  Smith. — Defining  the  functions  of  the  Board  of 
Studies  Avill  protect  them  from  interference. 

11228.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — That  is  the 
advantage  of  inserting  some  details  in  the  scheme.  If 
you  leave  tho  supreme  regulation  and  control  unde- 
fined, it  will  be  entirely  ungoverned  by  any  rule. 
On  tho  other  hand  if  you  bring  in  some  small  details, 
you  are  sure  to  omit  others. 

Dr.  Dunne. — You  give,  the  Board  of  Studies  power 
to  draw  up  time  tablos  of  tho  lectures  and  studies, 
" subject  to  tho  supreme  control  of  the  Governors. 
Tho  Board  of  Studies  may  draw  them  up,  and  the 
Governors  on  the  other  hand  may  throw  them  out. 
I think  tho  two  things  arc  inconsistent. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— If  you  got  to  cross-pur- 
poses they  might  say  “ wo  won’t  draw  up  any  time 
table  for  you." 

Alderman  Dillon. — Then  tlicy  might  dismiss  the 
whole  of  the  professors  at  a month’s  notice. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  practical  effect  of  clause 
28  as  it  stands  is,  that  in  case  of  a collision  the 
supromo  power  would  be  with  the  Governors.  At  the 
same  time  both  the  Governors  and  the  Board  of  Studies 
have  their  specified  functions  ; and  as  long  as  things 
worked  smoothly  each  would  have  its  own  sphere. 
But  wo  provide  against  a deadlock  by  giving 
the  supremo  power  to  one  body — the  Council  ot' 
Governors — ob  a final  resort. 

Mr.  Littlcdah. — Tbo  Board  of  Studies  ua  constituted 
at  present  will  not  perform  subordinate  functions,  and 
yet  tho  Governing  Body  is  left  supreme  control.  R 
may  mean  anything.  It  may  involve  the  dismissal 
of  all  the  professors,  and  taking  away  all  the  functions 
that  are  given  to  them  under  the  scheme. 

11229.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —I  think  your  pro- 
posals are  contradictory.  Sou  take  out  the  power  given 
to  the  Board  of  Studies  of  drawing  up  the  time  tables- 
of  the  lectures,  and  you  put  in  the  power  of  drawing 
up  programmes  of  examinations  and  conceits,  and  the 
power  of  determining  the  grade  to  whioh  each  pupil  is 
to  be  allocated. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — I was  unfortunately  not 
present  when  that  was  discussed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Academy  ; but  from  inv  experience,  I know  that 
about  the  most  difficult  of  all  that  work  would  be  tie 
preparing  of  programmes  of  the  concerto.  Every  pro- 
fessor would  insist  on  his  pupils  getting  the  best  place, 
and  provided  his  own  pupils  were  taken  care  of,  he 
would  not  care  where  the  rest  were.  Similar  obser- 
vations apply  to  tho  determining  of  the  grades  of  the 
pupils.  To  tell  one  of  tho  professors  or  singing  or 
the  pianoforte  that  one  of  his  pupils  was  to  go  from 
the  second  class  to  the  first  would  provoke  a not  very 
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satisfactory  answer.  These  two  tilings  illustrate  the 
difficulty  of  defining  anything.  Would  it  do  for  the 
Board  of  Studies  to  report  to  the  Council  what  they 

recommend  > 

11230.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  moment  you 
tiy  to  make  a detailed  catalogue  of  what  they  are  to 
do  rou  will  he  putting  in  some  things  and  leaving  out 
others.  Are  you  satisfied  to  leave  it  that  their  adminis- 
trative functions  arc  to  he  Bottled  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Governors,  who  will  bo  supreme.  They  are  to 
make  such  recommendations  as  they  think  proper  and 
to  report  once  a year. 

Six-  Francis  Brady. — I entirely  agree  with  the  Lord 
Justice. 

Mr.  Crce. — The  professoi-s,  after  several  meetings 
with  the  Council,  agreed  to  this  clause,  as  proposed 
to  be  altered.  The  professors  are  not  represented 
here  to-day.  They  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
details  should  be  set  out  in  the  scheme.  They  said — 
« Give  us  the  responsibility ; we  are  willing  to  take 
it  and  to  work  it  out,  but  let  us  know  what  we  have 
to  do— let  us  know  our  functions.”  I did  not  think 
I ought  to  oppose  them  in  that,  and  I drew  up  this 
clause  from  their  recommendations,  and  they  approved 
of  it. 

11231.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  settles  the 
programmes  of  the  concerts  now  1 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — .The  Secretary,  Dr.  Joz4 — 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  or  Executive 
Committee. 

Dr.  Smith. — Could  not  the  programme  he  referred 
to  a seleot  committee  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Studies  1 

11232.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — My  impression 
is  that  it  is  a matter  of  detail  too  small  to  he  put  into 
the  scheme. 

Mr.  Cree. — Then  about  the  question  of  the  grades 
of  the  pupils.  That  arises  every  day  in  consequence 
of  new  pupils  coming  into  the  Academy.  Some  per- 
son or  persons  must  decide  what  class  or  grade  a par- 
ticular pupil  is  to  be  sent  into.  Surely  the  professors 
ought  to  be  competent  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Littlcdale. — As  none  of  the  professors  arc  able 
to  be  present,  you  should  consider  their  claims  as 
practically  set  out  in  this  amendment.  It  was  after 
considerable  discussion  between  the  council  and  the 
professors  of  the  Academy  that  this  paragraph  was 
agreed  on  ; and  I don’t  think  it  would  beat  all  fair  to 
the  professors  if  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
council,  were  to  let  these  recommendations  go  by  the 
board.  It  would  be  a distinct  breach  of  faith  with 
them. 

11233.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  there 
be  any  objection  to  putting  in  a statement  that  all 
these  matters  shall  be  subject  to  revision  by  the 
Governors  1 

Alderman  Billon. — It  would  be  introducing  an 
element  of  discord  where  we  want  harmony. 

Dr.  Burnie. — The  simplest  way  is  to  strike  all  the 
details  out  and  leave  it — " Such  duties  as  shall  be 
allotted  to  them." 

11234.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  deter- 
mining of  the  grade  to  which  each  pupil  is  to  be  allo- 
cated is  clearly  an  administrative  function.  Let  the 
Governors  entrust  that  to  the  Council  of  Studies,  as 
the  scheme  proposes  ; and  if  they  fall  out,  they  will 
have  to  make  some  new  arrangement.  The  Governors 
must  tell  each  of  the  professors  what  they  are  to  do. 
I am  not  musical,  and  know  nothing  of  the  manage- 
ment of  concerts;  but  as  to  setting  the  Board  of 
Studies,  the  educational  head  of  the  Academy,  to  draw 
np  the  programme  of  every  concert — it  seems  to  me 
that  they  would  be  too  big  a body  for  that. 

Sir  Francis  Brady.  — I believe  it  would  be  far 
better  to  have  a general  clause  as  regards  the  functions 
of  the  Board  of  Studies.  I believe  that  some  of  the 
most  important  professors  won’t  attend  it.  They 
won’t  give  their  time  to  it. 


Mr.  littlcdale. — Sir  Francis  Brady  considers  that  August  9 
the  Board  of  Studies  would  not  draw  up  such  a cor  - — 

cert  programme  as  the  Governors  would  approve  of. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Oh,  no. 

11235.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  he  says 
is  that  the  professors  would  fall  out  as  to  where  such 
a young  lady  or  gentleman  was  to  come  on,  and  what 
prominence  was  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  one  class 
or  another.  We  have  seen  concerts  where  nearly 
everybody  disappeared  because  they  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  come  in. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — As  matters  now  stand  the 
question  we  have  to  settle  is  this.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  Board  of  Studies  shall  simply  have  the  power  to 
make  reports  and  to  discharge  such  administrative 
duties  as  may  he  committed  to  them  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Governors. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Yes,  and  I believe  that  that 
will  work.  I believe  that  the  most  important  of  them 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  that. 

Mr.  Littledale. — They  pressed  very  strongly  on  the 
council  at  the  meetings  at  which  they  were  present, 
the  importance  of  incorporating  these  particulars 
which  are  set  out  in  the  amendment,  ancl  if  their 
functions  are  to  he  defined  by  the  section  at  all 
they  should  bo  defined  somewhat  on  these  lines  which 
the  professors  have  agreed  on. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Some  of  them. 

Mi\  Littlcdale.. — The  majority. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Two  of  the  most  important 
professors  have  said  that  they  won’t  do  it. 

Mr,  Littledale. — This  is  practically  an  arrangement 
between  the  professors  and  the  lay  members  of  the 
council.  Wliat  is  now  proposed  will  give  it  the 
go-by.  If  the  Commissioners  alter  the  clause  it 
should  be  altered  in  accordance  with  the  views  an- 
nounced by  the  professors  at  the  meeting  of  the 
council. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mobloy. — I should  he  prepared  to  omit 
the  provision  as  to  the  suspension  of  professors.  As 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  clause  I should  be  in  favour  of 
retaining  it,  subject  to  being  corrected  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  members  of  the  Academy  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  workable  and  convenient.  If  you 
tell  us  that  it  is  not  workable  I should  not  be  disposed 
to  press  it. 

11236.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  put  in 
the  proposed  amendment  any  one  professor  could  say : 

— “The  scheme  says  these  programmes  are  to  be 
settled  by  ns,  and  I claim  my  voice  in  doing  it.” 

Dr.  Smith. — The  Board  of  Studies  must  have  a 
standing  committee  of  their  own. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Certainly,  unless  you 
say,  that  a particular  thing  is  to  be  done  by  them  all. 

If  you  do,  any  one  professor  may  say — “ I won’t  have 
a committee  for  that.” 

Dr.  Smith. — I propose  that  the  Governors  shall  give 
specific  duties  to  such  members  of  the  Board  of  Studies 
as  they  may  think  fit. 

Dr.  Dunne. — It  comes  back  to  my  proposition. 

Strike  out  the  whole  of  the  details. 

Dr.  Smith. — Or  let  the  Board  of  Studies  appoint 
such  members  of  their  body  as  they  may  think  best 
for  particular  duties. 

11237.  Rev.  Dr.  Holloy. — The  first  line  of  Clause 
28  reserves  supreme  control  to  the  Governors.  That 
is  not  objected  to,  and  is  essential.  That  being  so, 
the  real  function  of  the  Board  of  Studies  is  to  make 
reports,  and  to  offer  recommendations  on  the  various 
points  connected  with  such  things  as  the  programmes 
of  studies,  concerts,  &c.  Would  it  meet  the  views  ol* 
everybody  if  we  made  a general  provision  that  they 
shall  have  charge  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  musical 
education,  and  shall  furnish  reports  once  a year,  and 
shall  be  consulted  by  the  Governors  with  respect  to 
such  matters  as  programmes  of  studies,  of  examinations, 
of  concerts,  and  then  put  in  a general  administrative 
clause  at  the  end  1 

3 Q 2 


, 1888. 
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August  9.  1888.  Alderman  Dillon. — Yea 

— Sir  Francis  Brady  — What  do  you  menu  by  “ liav- 

ing  charge  of  ” ? 

11238.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — Tt  would  road — “Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  scheme,  etc.,  the  Board  of 
Studies  shall  liavo  charge,  of  all  matters  appertaining 
to  the  education  of  the  Academy.”  They  must  have 
that.  “ They  shall  make  n report  once  in  each  year 
to  the  governors  on  the  condition  of  the  Academy  and 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
offer  such  recommendations  as  they  think  desirable. 
They  shall  lie  consulted  by  the  governors  as  regards 
the  programme  of  studies  to  bo  followed  in  the  several 
departments,  and  as  regards  the  programmes  of  cx- 
miimtious  and  of  concerts’’ — and  then  the  general 
administrative  clause  at  the  end.  Would  that  do  ? 

Mr.  TAUk'ld-.. — l think  so. 

Sir  Francis  /Ircnh/. — That  will  do. 

Alderman  Dillon. — Do  yon  see  any  objection  to 
placing  a restriction  on  the  power  of  granting  diplomas 
without  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Studios  ? 
— Tf  the  Board  of  Studios  is  the  teaching  body  I 
don’t  see  why  the  Governors  should  grant  diplomas 
without  recommendations  from  them. 

Sir  Francis  Brtvh /. — It  would  ho  pleasanter  fov 
them  to  leave  that  out,  for  this  reason.  Yon  have 
two  or  three  senior  professors  in  important  depart- 
ments. One  recommends  a pupil  that  the  othora 
may  not  think  deserving.  If  the  other  two  do  not 
recommend  that  pupil  for  the  diploma  I pity  then.’ 
pupils  when  they  come  up. 

11239  Rev.  Dr.  Moli.oy. — There  fire  two  points. 
The  first  is  the  prescribing  the  conditions  to  be  ful- 
filled by  the  candidate  in  order  to  get  the  diploma.  I 
propose  that  the  Board  of  Studies  shall  moke  a report 
to  the  Governors  giving  tlioir  views  as  to  what  the 
conditions  should  be,  auil  as  to  the  course  of  studies 
to  bo  pursued  ami  the  examinations  to  bo  passed. 
Then  the  Governors  shall  exorcise  their  supremo 
power  by  fixing  the  studies  to  be  followed  and  the 
examinations  to  be  passed.  But  when  the  candi- 
date conies  up  for  the  diploma  lie  cannot  get  it  unless 
ho  has  pursued  that  course  of  studies  ami  passed  the 
examinations  j and  it  is  the  professors  who  will  pass 
him.  „ 

Dr.  Smith. — In  the  RoyuJ  University  is  it  not 
sufficient  for  the  candidate  to  have  obtained  a certain 
number  of  inarlcH  1 

11240.  Rev.  Dr.  Moi-noY. — Wlmt  I propose  is  that 
the  Governor,  having  considered  a report  on  the  sub- 
ject presented  by  the  Board  of  Studies,  shall  fix  the 
conditions  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  by  a candidate  in 
order  to  get  a diploma  ; but  when  they  come  to  givo 
the  diplomas  all  that  they  shall  have  to  consider  is 
whether  the  candidate  fov  the  diploma  has  complied 
with  the  required  conditions. 

Mr.  Gret s. — The  final  granting  of  the  diploma  must 
be  left  to  tho  supreme  body. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — In  an  extreme  case  they  might 
say — '‘We  will  set  aside  tho  report  of  the  Board  of 
Studies.”  There  might  be  reasons  why  the  Academy 
should  refuse  to  grant  a diploma  although  the  Board 
had  recommended  it.  Are  the  words  “ certificates  of 
proficiency  in  music,”  ifec.,  proposed  to  be  retained? 

11241.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  propose  that  tlie 
persons  who  get  diplomas  shall  be  “deemed  fully 
qualified  in  the  branches  of  the  musical  profession  in 
which  such  persons  shall  have  been  examined”  ? 

Mr.  Cree. — Those  words  are  taken  from  the  charter 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London. 

11242.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  value  of  your  di- 
ploma depends  not  on  what  you  put  into  the  scheme, 
but  on  the  way  which  you  conduct  your  examina- 
tions. Yon  cannot  oblige  people  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  deem  a person  fully  qualified. 

Dr.  Smith. — I would  propose  that  diplomas  should 
he  given  to  persons  who  pass  such  examinations  any- 
where in  Ireland. 


Mr.  Cree. — Would  not  that  amount  to  making  the 
Academy  a mere  examining  body?  ° 

11243.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbont, — Why  should  yen 
not  take  power  to  establish  a system  of  local  exaunua! 
tious  through  Ireland  conducted  by  the  Academy  and 
giving  certificates  of  candidates  passing  at  Cork  at 
Belfast,  and  elsewhere? 

Dr.  Smith. — The  same  section  suggests  that  the 
governors  should  grant  honorary  diplomas  to  persona 
distinguished  ill  music.  I would  modify  that  so  03  to- 
leave  it  open  to  the  Academy  to  create  fellowships,  ns 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London  is  doing  now.  he|lVfr 
it  open  to  the  governors  to  specify  the  form. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  no  difficulty  in 
that. 

Dr.  Smith. — Under  the  scheme  I take  it  for  granted 
that  the  initials  indicating  the  qualification  would  he 
protected  just  as  under  a charter  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibuon. — The  title  of  * Licen- 
tiate of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  " would  lie 
protected. 

11244.  Now,  as  to  clause  20— do  you  wish  to  con- 
fine the  Board  of  Studies  entirely  to  the  prof essora  1 

Alderman  Dillon. — As  I understand,  that  decision 
was  arrived  at  by  tho  council  after  conference  with 
the  professors,  and  it  was  come  to  before  tho  Corpora- 
tion were  consulted  abont  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Professors.  The  Corporation  are  very 
much  inclined  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  this  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  JitdcdaJji, — The  view  of  the  professors  is  this. 
They  say  — “ We  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  conduct  of  the  musical  education  of  the  Academy 
up  to  tho  present  without  the  interference,  to  a greater 
or  lessor  degree,  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Academy, 
and  wo  think  it  only  fair  that  wo  should  get  a trail.  If 
it  does  not  work  satisfactorily  then  it  will  he  compe- 
tent. to  the  governing  body  of  the  Academy  to  apply 
for  some  alteration.”  The  professors  objected  very 
strongly  to  there  being  a lay  element  at  all  on  the 
Board  of  Studies,  and  they  attended  ou  more  than  one 
occasion  at  tho  council  meetings  fov  that  purpose. 

11245.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubok. — If  you  make 
tins  Board  of  Studies  exclusively  a professional  hotly 
you  should  take  some  express  power  in  clause  35  to 
create,  if  you  should  find  it  uecessavy,  a joint  com- 
mittee, to  exorcise  any  functions  which  the  governors 
may  think  proper  to  delegate  to  them.  Remember 
that  you  are  entering  on  a now  experiment  altogether 
in  this  alteration,  for  you  have  no  experience  of  the 
workiug  of  a purely  professional  body. 

Mr.  Litt.leda.hi. — I am  merely  representing  the  views 
of  the  professors  who  are  absent  My  own  view  is 
that  there  should  ho  equal  numbers  of  lay  and  profes- 
sional members  on  tho  Board  of  Studies. 

11 246.  Lord  JuBtico  FitzGibboh. — We  thought  that 
some  representation  of  the  lay  olement  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Cree. — We  as  the  lay  element  don’t  think  it 
would  work  at  all. 

Mi1.  Mecredy. — I ventured  to  propose  to  the  Council 
— and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a small  majority — that 
tho  President  and  the  Vice  President  should  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  this  Board  of  Studies,  following 
the  rule  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  We  should 
have  by  that  Bishop  Donnelly  and  Sir  Thomas  Jones 
on  the  board,  both  of  whom  are  conversant  with  the 
business  of  the  Academy.  I think  that  would  be  a 
sufficient  representation  of  the  amateur  element  on 
the  Board  of  Studies. 

Mr.  Cree. — I must  say  I don’t  at  all  agree  with  that 
view.  It  is  not  concurred  in  by  the  majority  of  the 
Council.  It  would  be  simply  putting  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential element  of  the  Academy  to  co-opera  to  with 
the  professoiu 

11247.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  had  any 
representation  it  should  bo  ono  in  which  you  would 
not  be  limited  to  the  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  Liltledaie. — The  professors  contended  that  if 
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liwe  should  lie  a small  lay  element  on  the  Board  of 
Studies  they  would  have  no  practical  working  power-, 
and  would  be  merely  n thorn  in  the  side  of  the  pro- 
fessors. They  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  functions  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
professorial  element,  without  any  interference  by  the 
lay  element  of  the  governing  body,  and  they  pressed 
that  so  strongly  in  the  council  that,  although  a resolu- 
tion was  carried  nt  one  meeting  of  the  council  that 
the  Baud  of  Studies  should  consist  of  half  and  half, 
at  a suliscqnent  meeting  of  the  council,  at  which  the 
professors  attended,  that  resolution — which  was  only  a 
preliminary  resolution — was  withdrawn,  and  the 
scheme  was  allowed  to  stand  ns  amended,  that  the 
Board  of  Studies  should  cousist  of  the  professors 
alone. 

1124S.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — As  it  stands  now 
this  Board  of  Studios  having  complete  charge  of  all  the 
educational  affairs,  will  have  a great  deal  of  business 
to  attend  to  which  will  rrot  ho  music,  and  I apprehend 
that  the  musical  men  being  professionally  engaged 
may  not  take  the  trouble  of  looking  after  the  other 
necessary  business,  without  which  tire  whole  will 
fail. 

Mr.  LiUle.'lcdc. — I am  putting  forward  the  views  of 
the  Professors.  My  own  view  is  that  a purely  pro- 
fessional board  won't  work  at  all.  They  won’t  work 
any  hours  that  they  are  not  paid  for. 

Mr.  Cree. — They  pleaded  themselves  that  they  did 
not  ask  for  payment,  and  would  attend  to  their 
functions  ns  members  of  the  Board  of  Strrdies. 

11249.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Do  you  agree  to 
leave  out  the  representation  of  the  Governors  on  the 
Beard  of  Studies,  and  let  it  be  nn  exclusively  profes- 
sorial body ; but  to  recognise  in  the  36tli  section  a 
power  in  tho  Governors  of  appointing  a mixed  com- 
mittee if  you  think  proper,  to  do  any  part  of  the 
business  that  is  necessary  1 

Dr.  Smith. — Then  if  the  Board  of  Studies  don’t 
attend  to  tho  business  you  will  have  some  remedy. 

Alderman  iJillon. — It  gives  them  a chance  of  allow- 
ing whether  they  mean  to  do  the  work  or  not. 

11250.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Under  yonv  pro- 
posal every  professor  is  to  be  nx-officio  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Studies  ; and  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of 
him  would  be  by  dismissing  him  from  his  professor- 
ship. 

Dr.  Smith. — Let  it  be  emphasized  that  the  duties 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Studies  are  to  be  a 
principal  part  of  the  duties  of  the  professor. 

Mr.  Mewed y. — There  is  at  present  a Board  of  Pro- 
fessors quite  analogous  to  tho  Board  of  Studies  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  os  to  the  working  of  it. 

11251.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — There  is  a great  differ- 
ence between  tho  future  of  this  body  and  the  past. 
In  the  pa3t  a largo  number  of  the  professors  were 
members  of  the  Council  or  Governing  Body  ; but  any 
other  professors,  who  were  not  members  of  the  Council, 
really  felt  that  they  had  no  voice  in  tho  management 
of  the  concern  and  left  it  to  those  professors  who 
were  members  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Cree. — As  a rule  all  the  professors  are  on  the 
Council  at  present. 

11252.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — Henceforth  none  of  the 
professors  will  necessarily  be  on  the  Council  except  one. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — A number  of  the  most  impor- 
tant professors  in  the  Academy  are  ladies.  Are  they 
to  he  excluded  from  the  Board  of  Studies  1 

11258.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — If  the  Governors  name 
them  as  professors  they  will  be  on  the  Board  of 

Studies. 

Mr.  Cree. — It  is  a question  on  which  there  are 
different  opinions. 

11254.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  will  have  to  settle 
amongst  yourselves.  I must  say  it  appears 
™ ®e  that  now  that  you  make  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Studies  entirely  educational  it  is  better  that 
they  should  conduct  that  class  of  work  by  themselves; 


but  the  Board  of  Governors,  if  they  think  it  desirable  August  a.  isss. 
to  have  the  assistance  of  professors  in  doing  work  that 
requires  professional  knowledge,  can  provide  for  that 
by  appointing  professors  on  committees  along  with  the 
members  of  the  Governing  Body.  In  that  way  pro- 
vision can  be  made  for  doing  such  work  as  you  require 
the  assistance  of  the  pi-ofessors  for. 

1 1 255.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Now,  ns  to  clause 
29,  you  want  to  have  power  to  call  a special  meeting 
of  the  members  by  a requisition  signed  by  not  less 
than  twenty  members ; and  in  section  30  you  want 
to  raise  the  quorum  fi-om  lire  to  eleven.  “Five”  may 
be  too  small  a quorum,  but  is  “ oloven  " too  large  t— 

How  many  subscribers  have  you  at  present } 

Dr.  Joze. — About  120. 

1125G.  LordJusticeFmGiBBON. — In  section  30  you 
want  to  remove  the  power  to  vole  by  proxy ; we  will 
leave  that  optional.  In  section  31  you  want  to  provide 
that  the  Register  of  Members  shall  bo  open  to  inspec- 
tion ; that  is  quite  right.  Then  you  wont  to  add  an 
absolute  power  of  removal  of  member  1 

Mr.  Cree. — Yes. 

11257.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — As  to  section 
33  you  want  to  shorten  the  periods  and  make  the 
Governors  meet  in  a month  after  the  date  of  the 
scheme,  and  once  a mouth  after  ? 

Mr.  Cree. — We  think  they  should  meet  every  month 
after  the  date  of  the  scheme. 

11258.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — As  to  tho  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  the  professors,  lecturers, 
teachers,  &c.,  we  have  had  objections  sent  in  to  several 
of  our  schemes  by  the  Schoolmasters’  Associations; 
and  the  Privy  Council  sent  us  back  two  schemes  re- 
quiring us  to  insert  a provision  that  no  head  master 
should  bo  removed  excejit  upon  a resolution  passed  at 
one  meeting.  Do  you  want  to  make  your  professors 
absolutely  removable  witkont  any  check  ? 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — It  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
for  all  our  engagements  are  for  the  season  only,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  every  professor’s  engagement  termin- 
ates. Therefore  a power  of  dismissal  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  be  ever  exercised  because  we  have  the 
power  of  not  re-appointing  them  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Alderman  Dillon. — If  they  appoint  under  the  clause 
as  it  now  is,  the  professors  might  claim  to  hold  on 
and  get  pensions. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — The  clause  should  guard  against 
that. 

11259.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  clause  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  no  removal  except  by  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Governors  convened  after  due 
notice.  Are  the  professors  satisfied  with  that! 

Mr.  Cree. — The  Council  liad  no  objection. 

11260.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — I tbmk,  with  regard  to 
the  removal  of  professors,  that  it  would  b9  wiser  to  take 
the  clause  as  suggested  by  the  Privy  Council.  It  will 
do  yon  no  harm. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — I have  no  objection.  We 
never  during  thirty  years  dismissed  a professor. 

There  is  nothing  in  clause  40  to  give  them  a stronger 
hold  on  us  than  the  annual  engagement.  I would  not 
like  that. 

Alderman  Dillon. — I think  that  clauses  39  and 
40  are  inconsistent  as  they  stand  with  appointing 
the  professors  from  year  to  year.  This  provides  that 
they  should  not  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  season 
without  a special  meeting. 

11261.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — I will  read  the 
clause  as  you  propose.  Instead  of  beginning  the  39th 
clause  as  it  is  you  propose  to  read : “ The  Governors 
shall  appoint  the  lecturers,  professors,  and  teachers  em- 
ployed in  or  about  the  Academy.”  “ Provided  that  no 
professor  or  teacher  shall  be  removed  from  his  office 
except  on  the  resolution  of  a special  meeting  of  the 
Governors,  passed  after  due  notice  ” ; and  then : 

“ Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  the  Governors. 
shall  exercise  a general  supervision,”  & c. 
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Alderman  Dillon. — I cannot  see  any  reason  for  tivo 
meetings,  particularly  ns  these  are  only  annual  appoint- 
ments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Privy  Council  scut  us  back 
a scheme  with  a direction  to  insert  that  clause. 

11262.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibiiox. — If  the  professors 
have  not  insisted  on  there  being  two  meetings,  thorn 
is  no  one  else  interested,  in  there  being  two. 

Mr.  LiUlcanle. — Tho  amendment  which  is  put  down 
was  arrived  at  at  a meeting  at  which  the  professors 
were  present ; and  tho  four  lines  were  dropped  out  at 
a meeting  of  the  Corporation  and  tho  Council,  at  wljich 
none  of  the  professors  were  present. 

Alderman  Dillon. — I don’t  see  why  the  Commis- 
sioners slinuld  give  to  gentlemen  who  are  employed 
from  season  to  season  any  special  status.  They  are 
not  like  persons  employed  permanently,  and  on  their 
good  behaviour  for  their  lives. 

11263.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Yes,  hut  thin  scheme 
will  be  permanent,  and  it  might  happen  in  the  oom-se  of 
time  that  it  would  lie  desirable  to  appoint  the  profes- 
sors permanently,  and  this  clause  would  then  protect 
them  if  so  appointed.  Wc  might  put  into  clause  39 
that  the  Governors  “ shall  fix  the  tenure  of  tho  profes- 
sors in  their  offices.” 

Sir  Francis  Brady.  — There  is  no  objection  to 
making  it  ns  long  as  you  like  provided  that’  their 
appointments  are  only  to  be  as  at  present,  so  that  a 
professor  shall  not  bo  able  to  say — “ You  cannot  dis- 
miss me  for  the  ensuing  season  without  a meeting  of 
this  kind.’’  That  would  not  do. 

11264.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — At  the  end  of  the  season 
does  he  cease  to  be  a professor? 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — Every  one  of  our  professors 
ceased  to  bo  a professor  on  the  1st  of  July  lust. 

Mr.  Cree. — Is  it  necessary  to  uso  the  word 
" suspend.”  It  has  been  struck  out  of  tho  clause  re- 
lating to  die  Board  of  Studies  ? 

11265.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  have  tho 
elaborate  process  of  a second  meeting  you  certainly 
must  liave  die  power  of  suspension. 

Alderman  Dillon. — It  occurs  to  me  that  Dr.  Jose’s 
position  ns  a professor  is  hardly  consistent  with  his 
being  secretary  of  the  Academy,  and  I would  suggest 
that  he  might  cease  to  be  secretary  and  remain  a 
professor.  At  present  he  is  both.  I would  suggest  a 
note  being  put  in,  that  Dr.  Jm6  is  not  to  act  as  a pro- 
fessor as  long  ns  he  is  secretary  of  the  Academy.  Do 
you  recognise  his  position  as  being  one  of  tho  professors 
and  secretory  at  the  same  tune  us  being  in  any  way 
inconsistent  ? 

Mr.  Crea. — It  has  worked  very  well  up  to  tho 
present. 

1126G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  the  secretary  is  one  of  the  professors.  Dr. 
Galbraith  is  registrar  of  Trinity  College. 

Dr.  Smith. — Dr.  Joze  as  a musical  man  would  bo 
very  useful  as  secretary. 

11267.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  will  get  one 
of  the  professors  to  act  as  secretary  for  a small  or 
salary  than  an  outsider,  and  I see  no  inconsistency  in 
holding  both  offices. 

11268.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing statement  which  Mr.  O’Donnell  had  sent  in  : — 

To  the  Educational  Commissioners. 

My  Lobds  and  Gkntlxmbs — I beg  to  offer  the  following 
objections  to  the  ‘ Scheme  ’ for  the  Management  of  the 
Conlson  Bequest  by  the  Council  of  tbe  Academy : — 

It  does  not  make  it  imperative  on  the  Council  to  provide 
musical  education  for  tne  working  classes  and  amateur 
bands  in  the  city. 

The  musical  instruments  practised  by  the  working  classes 
are  wind  instruments  (brass  anti  wood).  There  are  over 
400  young  men  in  the  city  practising  wind  instruments. 
Many  of  these  have  musical  talent  which  they  would  wish 
to  cultivate  during  their  leisure  hours  in  the  evening,  but  as 
the  Council  of  the  Academy  persistently  keep  their  hours 


of  instruction  fixed  during  the  day  time  these  young  men 
ate  as  eficctunlly  excluded  as  if  it  had  been  the  written  rale 
of  the  Academy  that  “ no  working  man  will  be  instructed 
here.” 

In  1876  the  Council  appointed  Mr.  YnnMnanen  (con. 
dwtor  Constabulary  Band)  professor  of  wind  instruments 
at  a salary  of  £40  per  year.  VunMaanun  is  not  a practical 
teacher.  During  the  thirteen  years  lie  has  been  in  the  Con- 
Stabulory  he  has  never  taught  a pupil ; he  delegates  that 
branch  of  his  business  to  two  men  of  the  Constabulary 
Band,  to  each  of  whom  ho  pays  XI  per  month.  During  the 
twelve  years  lie  has  been  “ teaching  ” in  the  Academy  he 
lms  not  prodneed  ono  player,  nor  did  tho  Council  look  to 
him  to  produce  players;  they  only  required  of  him  to  provide 
for  their  annual  pupils’  concerts,  and  other  examination 
performances  a certain  number  of  the  Constabulary  Band 
to  keep  before  the  public  the  semblance  of  there  bcin»  a 
wind  instrument  class  in  the  Academy.  For  the  past  twelve 
years  the  members  of  the  Constabulary  Band  have  been 
(much  against  their  inclination)  thus  brought  before  the 
public  as  pupils  of  the  Academy.  This  friendly  deception 
on  the  public  has  in  tlmt  time  cost  the  Academy  the  sum  of 
£«iio,  and  not  one  ordinary  player  produced. 

The  other  instrumental  classes  have  most  satisfactory 
results  to  show,  but  they  were  under  the  direction  of 
practical  teachers.  To  appoint  a professor  to  teach  an 
instrument  in  which  ho  cannot  give  a practical  lesson,  such 
ns  every  professor  in  the  Academy  gives  (YanMaaneu  ex- 
cepted), is  so  utterly  absurd  that  it  would  not  be  done  any- 
where but  in  Ireland. 

Such  was  the  system  on  which  the  wind  instrument  class 
was  worked  up  to  last  year;  that  same  system  is  now  to  be 
continued,  only  instead  of  the  Constabulary  Band,  who  have 
refused  to  play,  “ the  pupils  " will  in  future  bo  selected  from 
the  military  bands  in  the  garrison. 

Tliu  Council  have,  now  appointed  a member  of  a garrison 
band  to  be  a sort  of  under  manager,  whose  business  is  to  go 
round  the  garrison  bands  to  get  players  for  the  lowest  terms 
at  which  they  enn  be  laid,  to  play  at  tho  Academy  Pupils' 
Concerts.  At  tho  Annual  Pupils'  Concert,  held  in  June 
this  year,  there  were  fifteen  wind  instrument  players  m 
what  is  designated  as  “The  Orchestral  Wind  Band  of  the 
Academy.”  Of  these  two  were  amateurs  who  were  not tmiglu 
in  the  Academy— ono  was  a professional  .and  twelve  were 
military  bandsmen.  In  the  Academy's  published  report  for 
lost  year  it  is  stated  that  the  Educational  Commissioners 
have  allowed  £'-)0  per  year  of  the  Coulson  Bequest  to  go 
towards  tho  remuneration  of  professors  of  wind  instruments 
in  the  Academy.  Do  the  Council  carry  out  your  intentions 
by  spending  this  money  on  a sinecure  professor  (for  there  b 
no  class  in  the  Academy)  and  military  snbstitntes  for 
pupils  ? 

Tho  Academy  having  thus  ceased  to  be  a teaching  institu- 
tion for  wind  instruments,  1 would  respectfully  suggest  that 
that  class  lie  altogether  abolished  and  that  a sum  of  monoy 
should  bo  given,  in  prizes  at  an  annual  competition  open  to 
all  Ireland  for  pupils  of  natural  musical  talent  and  of  Irish 
parentage.  I think  this  plan  would  be  more  iu  consonance 
with  Miss  Coulson 's  intention  than  the  pvoposed  manage- 
ment of  the  Academy.  ‘Natural  musical  talent’  (Albs 
Coulson's  phrase)  is  a very  qualifying  term.  Take  the 
whole  of  the  pupils  (283)  at  present  in  the  Academy,  and 
amongst  them  are  there  half  a dozen  with  “ natural  musical 
talent?" 

I think  Miss  Coulson’s  intention  was  to  found  something 
like  the  London  Aondcmy  of  Music,  which  seeks  out  amongst 
the  population  of  the  three  kingdoms  for  ‘ natural  musical 
talent  ’ and  provides  the  best  masters  to  cultivate  it.  There 
may  be  pupils  throughout  our  Irish  provinces  with  tho  un- 
developed (nudities  of  a Faganini,  a Tbalberg,  or  alCoenig; 
yet  what  will  the  Irish  Academy  of  Music  with  its  Govern- 
ment grant  and  Coulson  Bequest  do  for  them  V Nothin"! 

If  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  will  not  sanction  this 
plan,  then  some  arrangement  should  be  come  to  between  the 
Corporation  and  the  Academy  of  Music  to  establish  a 
proper  evening  class  for  the  working  classes. 

The  Corporation  have  power  under  the  Libraries  Act  to 
establish  a school  of  music. 

I beg  to  submit  this  statement  for  your  consideration,  and 
will  willingly  attend  before  you  for  examination. 

I am,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  O'Donnxll, 
Cornet-a-piston,  late  Theatre  Roval- 

The  Colonnade,  Milltown,  Co.  Dublin. 
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in  the  world — with  a population  of  over  a quarter  of  a August  », 
million  that  has  not  a complete  orchestral  band  sufficiently  — 
numerous  for  the  production  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters.  The  cause  is  quite  obvious.  Dublin  is  the  most 
be-military  banded  city  in  the  world.  With  its  police  and 
military  bands  there  are  at  all  times  ten  bands  stationary. 

London,  with  four  millions  population,  has  only  eight 
military  bands — while  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 

KfC.,  with  larger  populations,  have  each  only  one  military 
band.  It  is  not  an  over  estimate  to  state  that  the  garrison 
bands  in  Dublin  earn  in  the  year  close  on  £2,000.  From 
the  month  of  May  until  October  military  bands  are 
engaged  in  all  directions  playing  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
large  towns  of  England  all  that  playing  is  done  by  profes- 
sional musicians,  giving  employment  to  bassoons,  French 
horns,  bass  trombones,  &c.,  which  are  instruments  all 
essential  in  large  orchestral  bands.  There  is  no  demand 
in  Dublin  for  these  instruments  except  for  concerts  and 
operas,  consequently  Dublin  cannot  support  local  players. 

For  the  musical  societies’  concerts  these  players  (who, 
strange  to  say,  are  chiefly  Irishmen;,  have  to  be  brought 
from  England  at  great  expense — a dozen  of  them  costing 
inure  than  fifty  local  instrumentalists.  The  want  of  these 
instrumentalists  in  Dublin  is  putting  our  musical  societies 
into  a state  of  bankruptcy,  but  it  is  vain  to  think  that  the 
Academy  of  Music  can  supply  this  want.  The  difficulty  to 
produce  players  on  these  instruments  is  very  great,  but 
supposing  the  Academy  produced  first-class  players  on 
these  instruments,  the  engagements  that  offer  for  them  in 
Dublin  arc  so  few  that  it  would  not  pay  the  players  to 
remain  here. 

I have  discussed  this  matter  over  and  over  again  with 
the  heads  of  the  musical  profession  in  Dublin,  and  have 
urged  them  to  adopt  the  course  pursued  in  England  and 
Scotland  by  the  musical  societies  when  they  require  parti- 
cular instruments  for  which  many'-  engagements  do  not 
offer,  viz. : — situations  are  sought  for  the  players  in  which 
the  salaries  are  moderate  and  the  duties  so  light  as  to 
admit  of  their  attending  to  their  musicnl  engagements. 

Surely  in  Dublin,  -with  all  its  great  patrons  of  music,  and  its 
colleges  and  institutions,  such  situations  could  be  procured 
for  about  eight  players  whose  musical  services  are  so 
essential  to  our  large  public  concerts.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  these  players  can  be  kept  in  Dublin.  The 
authorities  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  made  a 
proper  step  in  this  direction  in  appointing  for  their  build- 
in  ;u  ter  a musician  who,  in  addition  to  being  an  efficient  con- 
ductor, takes  a position  in  our  musical  societies  as  a first- 
class  performer  on  a wind  instrument. 

In  conclusion,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  I beg  respectfully 
to  ask  that  some  step  should  be  taken  to  bring  this  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  Educational  Commissioners  before 
they  finally  decide  on  their  scheme  for  the  management  of 
the  Coulson  Bequest. 

I remain, 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jons  0'Donxei.l. 


11269.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  ought,  I 
think,  to  put  into  the  scheme  a provision — which 
cannot  do  any  harm  and  may  do  good — for  establishing 
evening  classes. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — We  have  several  evening 
classes. 

Mr.  Littledale. — We  have  everything  except  the 
pupils. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — We  complain  that  the  amateur 
hands  of  the  city  have  been  excluded  last  year ; the 
Academy  advertised  scholarship  examinations,  and 
members  of  the  bands  came  in  and  received  instruc- 
tion, but  afterwards  instead  of  giving  the  scholarships 
they  only  gave  them  twelve  months’  instruction,  and 
then  dismissed  them  without  assigningany  reason.  The 
bandsmen  drew  their  own  conclusions  from  that. 
There  is  a difficulty  about  getting  working  men  to  go 
down  to  a respectable  establishment  like  that  at 
Westland-row,  and  another  difficulty  last  year  was 
that  Dr.  Joz6  said  their  practice  should  be  conducted 
so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  other  classes.  Could  some 
other  place  be  got  for  them  ? There  are  many  un- 
tenanted houses  on  the  quays  in  which  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  have  a place  of  practice  for  them. 

Alderman  DiUon. — That  is  a matter  of  dotail  for 
the  Academy. 

11270.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Academy 
will  have  full  power  under  this  scheme  to  do  that 
if  they  think  proper,  but  we  can  call  attention  to  the 
matter  of  musical  education  for  artizans  and  others 
engaged  during  the  day  by  putting  in  a clause 
expressly  recognising  evening  classes  as  a special 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — Some  of  these  young  men  were 
taught  by  a very  competent  and  excellent  teacher 
belonging  to  the  Workman’s  Club  Band — Signor 
Regazzole — and  they  objected  to  coming  from  him  to 
a person  who  was  not  a practical  teacher.  If  you 
ask  them  to  go  to  the  Academy  to  get  instruction  in 
wind  instruments  they  won’t  do  it. 

11271.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  is  that  an  objection 
to  our  scheme  1 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — I have  had  several  meetings  with 
the  bands,  and  they  purpose  taking  further  action  by 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  Council. 

11272.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  give  them  every  facility  for  learning  music  from 
the  Academy.  But  what  is  the  use  of  our  doing  that  if 
you  tell  us  that  nothing  will  induce  them  to  go  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — I mean  that  they  have  an  objection 
to  the  buildings  at  Westland-row — not  to  the  manage- 
ment. They  object  to  having  to  mix  with  well  dressed 
aud  respectable  people.  A working  man  cannot  go 
'home  and  do  himself  up  in  his  Sunday  attire. 

11273.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Practically  your  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  Academy  should  give  instruction  in 
some  building  near  the  locality  where  these  people 
live. 

Professor  Brendan  Rogtyrs. — In  the  Workman’s 
Hall. 

11274.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  an 
express  power  in  the  scheme  to  spend  £2,000  of  the 
Coulson  money  in  providing  any  buildings  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Academy.  Such  building  may 
he  placed  in  any  locality  suited  for  the  practice  of 
wind  instruments,  and  "probably  a separate  place 
would  be  desirable — we  can  do  no  more  for  you. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  — There  is  another  objection.  They 
never  have  had  such  a thing  as  a bassoon  pupil  in  the 
Academy,  although  a professor  of  that  instrument,  Mr. 
Haveron,  has  been  appointed  there.  The  bassoon  is 
an  instrument  essential  in  instrumental  orchestras, 
hut  very  few  bassoon  players  are  employed. 

11276.  Mr.  O’Donnell  then  read  the  following : — 
The  Council  or  the  Academy  or  Music. 

• Music  in  Dublin. 

It  has  long  been  a musical  reproach  to  Dublin  that  it  is 
the  only  city  m the  three  kingdoms — perhaps  the  only  city 


Alderman  Dillon. — What  do  you  propose? 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — Is  it  not  possible  to  procure  situa- 
tions for  men  capable  of  teaching  wind  instruments, 
the  best  horn  player  in  the  land  would  not  earn  £20  a 
year  by  engagements  in  Dublin. 

11276.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Nothing  more 
can  he  done  to  meet  your  wishes  than  the  scheme 
provides.  It  gives  power  to  the  Academy  to  provide 
suitable  buildings  and  it  gives  them  funds  for  the 
purpose.  They  may  use  their  buildings  in  the  evening 
for  the  classes  that  you  want,  and  in  the  day  time  for 
the  other  classes.  They  can  also  engage  professors  to 
teach  any  of  these  wind  instruments.  I don’t  see 
what  more  we  can  do. 

Mr.  O’Donnell. — We  want  French  horns  and-trom- 
bones. 

11277.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Miss  Coulson’s 
money  is  for  instrumental  music,  and  they  will  have 
larger  funds  now  than  they  had  before.  We  have 
given  them  power  to  employ  teachers,  and  I suppose 
they  would  do  so  if  they  saw  any  prospect  of  pupils. 

Alderman  Dillon. — As  to  such  a band  as  Mr. 
O’Donnell  suggests  I will  do  my  best  to  foiward 
Mr.  O’Donnell’s  views.  I think  it  is  a disgrace  that 
we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  military  bands  in  Dublin 
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Augdst  o,  i8S8.  and  have  no  band  of  any  kind  capable  of  performing 
a piece  of  orchestral  music. 

Dr.  i Smith. — There  are  larger  towns  in  England 
which  are  still  worse  off.  If  they  want  an  orchestra 
in  Birmingham  they  have  to  send  for  it. 

Mr.  O’Donnell. — Mr.  Robinson  brings  all  his  brass 
instrument  players  from  Birmingham. 

Dr.  Smith. — One  trombone.  You  must  get  an 
orchestra  from  London,  if  you  want  it. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — I can  corroborate  nearly  all 
that  Mr.  O’Donnell  has  said,  and  I have  been  very 
glad  to  hear  him  express  liis  views.  For  many  years 
I have  been  endeavouring  to  work  on  the  lines  that  he 
has  suggested ; and  I do  hope  now  that  the  Corporation 
arc  becoming  interested  in  music,  that  they  will  seo 
their  way  to  allocating  some  money  for  these  trades 
bands,  which  arc  the  material  through  which  our 
instrumental  perform  era  must  come. 

11278.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  seems  to 
be  a good  deal  of  natural  talent  for  wind  instruments 
going  astray  in  Dublin  from  the  want  of  teaching. 

Mr.  0’ Donnell. — A very  clever  young  lad,  a native 
of  Athlone,  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  a comet  player, 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Corless  tuition  in  Dublin,  at  Mr. 
Corless’s  expense,  but  lie  did  not  come,  because  there 
is  no  one  in  the  Academy  to  teach  the  cornet 

Dr.  Smith. — I think  the  Academy  has  done  a great 
deal  in  the  direction  referred  to.  There  is  one  pro- 
fessorship, that  of  the  violoncello,  which,  I think, 
has  been  a loss  to  the  Academy. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — The  violoncello  has  been  a loss 
to  the  Academy ; nevertheless,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  have  a profossor.  A very  distinguished  performer 
on  one  of  the  more  important  orchestra  instruments, 


offered  to  come  to  Dublin  if  I could  get  him  a aitna 
tion  in  the  Four  Courts. 

11279.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Alderman  Dillon 
might  do  something  for  him  in  the  City  HalL 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — I merely  wished  to  ventilate  these 
matters.  Many  years  ago  I spoke  to  Sir  Francis 
Brady  about  them,  but  nothing  has  been  done.  It « 
a simple  way  of  providing  an  orchestra  in  Dublin. 

11280.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Iain  glad  that 
you  have  brought  it  forward.  You  will  understand 
now  that  there  is  a body  being  created  by  this  scheme 
witli  power  to  do  wlint  you  want,  and  with  funds  avail- 
able for  doing  it.  Of  course  the  Aoademy  must  deter- 
mine— not  we — whether  it  is  prudent  to  do  what  you 
suggest  or  not,  what  instruments  they  can  teach,  and 
what  salaries  they  can  pay.  "We  can’t  help  you  to 
augment  their  salaries  by  situations  in  tlie  City  Hall 
or  tiie  Four  Courts,  but  the  number  of  pupils  that  they 
would  get  must  be  considered. 

Mr.  O'Donnell. — Perhaps  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
would  assist? 

11281.  LordJustice  FitzGibbon. — I hope  they  won't 
practise  their  instruments  during  office  hours.  Is  this 
your  vacation  at  the  Academy  1 

Mr.  Cree. — On  the  20th  of  September  the  Academy 
will  resume. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Our  Commission  is  about 
to  adjourn  for  six  weeks  vacation.  We  will  then  get 
the  amended  scheme  printed,  and  let  you  see  it  before  it 
is  signed.  We  are  anxious  that  you  should  all  read  it 
over,  aud  see  that  all  these  amendments  are  properly 
carried  out.  We  will  therefore  send  you  proofs  of  tbs 
scheme  before  it  is  signed,  but  that  will  not  be  before 
tho  1st  of  October. 

This  closed  the  conference. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 
CLAREMONT,  GLASNEVIN. 

No.  I.  (a.) 

Referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  p.  2. 


Letter  from  the  Committee  of  the  Ulster  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 


“ September  19,  1887. 
“To  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission, 
Ireland. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — Inconsequence  of  a 
statement  which  has  reached  the  Committee  of  this 
Society,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Claremont  Institu- 
tion in  Dublin,  have  asked  you  to  alter  your  Draft 
Scheme  of  June  25th,  and  allow  them  to  enter  Ulster 
and  compete  with  this  Society  in  collecting  funds,  and 
in  receiving  pupils,  they  desire  us  to  present  to  yon 
the  following  facts,  and  protest  against  any  such  per- 
mission being  granted.  After  tliis  Society  was  formed 
in  1831,  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  dumb,  and 
blind  children  of  Ulster,  ‘The  Juvenile  Association,’ 
auxiliary  to  the  Claremont  Institution  in  Dublin,  and 
which  became  finally  amalgamated  with  the  present 
Association  in  1801,  had  auxiliaries  established  in 
many  of  the  principal  towns  in  Ulster,  sending  depu- 
tations to  raise  funds  ancl  seek  for  pupils.  In  many 
of  the  same  towns  there  were  auxiliaries  to  the  Ulster 
Institution  established  for  like  objects.  It  often 
happened  from  year  to  year  that  both  Societies  sent 
deputations  to  the  same  localities,  if  not  on  the  same 
day,  at  least  in  the  same  week  or  month.  This  ap- 
parent rivalry  and  consequent  heartburning  was  felt 
by  tliis  Committee  to  be  wrong  and  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  deaf  mute  education.  Efforts  were  made  for 
years  to  bring  about  an  amicable  division  of  the  field 
to  be  occupied  by  the  two  Societies,  but  without 
success,  till  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  when  our  new 
Institution  was  completed,  a correspondence  was  re- 
opened which  brought  about  a meeting  of  delegates 
from  both  Societies,'  first  at  the  Duke  of  Manchester's, 
Tanderagee  Castle,  and  afterwards  in  Dublin,  and  the 
Dublin  Committee  having  asked  and  got  the  consent 
of  their  friends  in  Ulster  to  withdraw  from  the  pro- 
vince, a full  and  amicable  arrangement  was  signed  by 
both  parties  on  March  19th,  1846.  An  abstract  of 
the  correspondence,  with  terms  of  the  agreement,  was 
published  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two  Societies,  and 
was  scattered  broadcast  over  Ulster  by  the  Dublin 
Association  to  their  friends,  and  by  the  Ulster  Com- 
mittee to  their  supporters.  This  termination  of  an 
unseemly  rivalry  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
Christian  people  of  this  province.  A copy  of  this 
correspondence  and  agreement  is  lodged  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission.  We  direct  your  special 
attention  to  the  joint  letter  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
two  Associations,  on  page  2,  also  to  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  at  Tanderagee,  page  7,  and  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  page  15.  That  the  Committee  of  the 
Claremont  Institution  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement 
will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  of  the  twenty-four 
pupilB  then  at  Claremont  from  Ulster  sixteen  were 
retained  there,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  settle- 
ment this  Committee  paid  £1 8 for  each,  par  annum, 
tall  their  educational  term  was  completed,  amounting 
to  £297  5s.  Ad.  Eight  pupils  then  in  Claremont  were 


sent  to  us  for  the  completion  of  their  education,  and 
six  children  who  had  been  elected  for  Claremont,  but 
not  then  admitted,  were  sent  to  Belfast.  In  further 
carrying  out  our  part  of  this  contract,  as  the  number 
of  pupils  greatly  increased,  we  had  to  provide 
additional  bed-room  accommodation  at  an  expense 
of  £808.  Shortly  after  this  we  were  forced  to 
build  a new  school-room,  enlarge  the  dining-room, 
and  make  other  alterations  at  an  expense  of  £1,750, 
thus  giving  ample  accommodation  for  every  candi- 
date from  Ulster.  The  unhappy  rivalry  in 
Ulster  being  at  an  end,  the  society  continued  to 
prosper,  so  that  the  committee  felt  themselves 
in  a position  to  admit  every  applicant  without 
the  former  troublesome  mode  of  elections  by  vote  of 
subscribers.  The  annual  meeting  of  members  in  1862 
resolved  to  give  this  power  to  the  committee,  and 
since  that  time  every  eligible  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  candidate  has  been  promptly  received  by  the 
committee.  Not  only  this,  but  every  year  the  com- 
mittee send  out  about  4,000  circulars  to  about  800 
Protestant  ministers  and  other  persons  of  influence  in 
144  auxiliary  centres,  and  our  deputies,  to  about  140. 
hold  public  meetings  in  the  province  every  year.  All 
ask  for  pupils,  and  make  known  our  readiness  to 
receive  every  applicant.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  in  Ulster 
are  fully  met  by  this  society;  aud  this  committee 
now  enters  its  earnest  protest  against  the  opening  up 
of  Ulster  to  the  Claremont  Committee  as  unnecessary 
as  it  would  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  solemn  compact 
of  1846,  which  has  worked  so  well ; as  it  would  he 
•unfair  to  coniine  the  society  to  Ulster,  as  is  done  in 
our  scheme  (but  with  which  we  are  satisfied  as  the 
field  is  ample),  and  again  open  up  this  province  to  the 
Claremont  Institution,  while  there  ifl  work  enough,  if 
not  more  than  they  can  overtake,  in  the  other  three 
provinces.  We  ask  you  to  observe  also  that  we 
receive  all  eligible  blind  oliildren  for  which  the  Clare- 
mont Committee  have  no  provision,  and  of  these  we 
had  twenty-five  during  the  past  year.  Under  all  the 
ciroumstances  of  this  case  we  earnestly  beg  that  you 
will  stand  by  your  scheme  of  the  25th  June,  and  that 
you  will  be  no  party  to  the  violation  of  a solemn  con- 
tract which  has  been  honorably  kept  for  over  forty-one 
years.  To  open  up  Ulster  again  to  the  Claremont 
Institution  could  only  result  in  renewed  heart- 
burnings and  unseemly  contentions  amongst  Christian 
brethren,  and  in  permanent  injury  to  the  cause  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 

“ We  are  your  obedient  servants, 

« Thomas  Montgomery,  D.L.,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Ulster  Home ; 

« Wm.  Johnston,  D.D.,  Member  of  Com- 
mittee; 

“John  Kinghas,  Principal  and  Life  Member 
of  Society." 
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No.  X.  (b.) 

Letter,  25th  August,  1887,  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Dublin  Presbytery. 
Referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  page  2. 


“ Donore,  S.  Circular-road,  August  25,  1887. 

“ Sir,  — I am  instructed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Dublin  to  object  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  future 
government  and  management  of  the  Educational  En- 
dowment known  ns  ‘ The  National  Association  ’ for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  poor  of  Ireland. 
The  National  Association  was  originally  an  un- 
denominational Protestant  association.  Some  of  those 
who  took  part  in  its  organization  were  Presbyterians, 
and  for  many  years  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Olunvli  contributed  liberally  to  its  funds.  On  March 
19th,  1846,  this  association  entered  into  an  agree- 


ment with  the  Ulster  Society  for  promoting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  which  has 
always  been  an  undenominational  society,  to  confine 
its  operations  to  the  more  neglected  provinces  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught.  In  accordance 
with  tiie  term  of  this  agreement,  the  two  societies 
wore  bound  to  work  on  the  same  lines,  and  the  Clare- 
mont Institution  equally  with  the  Belfast  Institution 
remained  the  property  of  Protestants  of  various  de- 
nominations. 

“ (Signed),  J.  M.  Hamilton.” 


HIBERNIAN  MARINE  SOCIETY. 


Suggested  Amendments  to  ths  Draft  Scheme. 
Referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  p.  8. 


1 Upper  Mercian -street,  Dublin, 
19t7i  July,  1887. 

Sir, — I ljeg  to  inform  you  that  a special  general 
meeting  of  the  Members  of  this  Society  was  held  here 
on  the  18th  instant  (pursuant  to  annexed  notice),  to 
consider  the  draft  scheme  published  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  its  future  management,  and  to  approve  of 
such  objections  or  amendments  as  should  be  found 
necessary. 

That  at  such  meeting,  largely  attended,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin  presiding,  tlio  following  amendments 
were  unanimously  agreed  on,  and  I am  directed  to 
transmit  them,  and  to  request  that  you  will  kindly 
submit  them  to  the  Commissioners  for  their  considera- 
tion and  approval,  ami  at  your  convenience  inform  mo 
of  their  decision  thereon. 

The  members  of  this  Society  desire  if  possible  to 
avoid  lodging  any  formal  objection  to  the  scheme  as 
published  by  the  Commissioners,  being  in  tho  main 
satisfied  with  it,  but  to  express  a desire  that  if  prac- 
ticable the  present  Society,  as  existing  under  tho 
charter  of  George  III.,  should  not  bo  dissolved,  but 
that  a declaration  should  be  inserted  in  tho  scheme, 
that  the  Society  was  to  bo  managed  in  future  accord- 
ing to  tho  scheme  prepared  by  tho  Commissioners. 
This  would  involve)  some  technical  alterations ; but  as 
the  members  of  this  Society  leave  this  matter  to  tho 
discretion  of  tho  Commissioners,  they  have  made  no 
alteration  in  that  respqct. 

Permit  me  to  mention  that  the  reasons  which  influ- 
enced the  members  in  wishing  to  have  the  first  altera- 
tion made  are,  that  many  persons  will  be  found  to  bo 
good  and  useful  governors  who  do  not  actually  reside 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  are  in  it  daily,  and  could 
attend  the  meetings,  and  tho  condition  consequent  on 
non-attendance  would  prove  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
proper  number  of  working  Governors.  The  Coast- 
guard Officer  for  the  county  of  Wicklow  is  by  the 
scheme  made  a member,  and  it  is  therefore  considered 
reasonable  that  gentlemen  from  that  or  other  adjoin- 
ing counties  should  also  be  eligible. 


Suggested  Amendments. 

1st.  That  clauses  Nos.  3 and  6 of  the  draft  scheme 
be  amended  either  by  tho  omission  of  the  words,  “ or 
shall  cease  to  reside  permanently  in  the  city  or  county 
of  Dublin,”  or  by  the  insertion  after  the  word  Dublin 
of  the  words,  “ or  in  some  county  adjoining  the  county 
of  Dublin,  or  shall  not  have  some  place  of  business  in 
the  city  or  county  of  Dublin.” 

2nd.  That  clause  4 of  draft  scheme  be  amended  by 
the  substitution  of  the  word  “fivo"  for  ton  in  the 
seventh  line. 

3rd.  That  clause  11  bo  amended  by  tho  omission  of 
the  words  “ but  not  oftenor.”* 

4th.  That  clause  14  (sec.  0.)  bo  amended  by  the 
substitution  of  the  word  “ nine  " for  eight  in  the  first 
line,  and  the  word  “eight"  for  seven  in  tho  fourth 
lino. 

dth.  That  tho  name  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Campbell, 
j>.l>.,  be  added  to  the  list  of  “ Existing  Governors,” 
he  being  a member  of  the  Society  for  i'll  l.y  years,  and 
nctiug  as  honorary  chaplain  without  payment,  a con- 
stant attendant  at  the  Board,  and  resident  in  the  city 
of  Dublin ; also 

That  Charles  Pepper's,  name  be  added  hr  an  “ Exist- 
ing Governor,"  he  being  resident  in  an  adjoining 
county,  and  a member  who  frequently  attended  and 
took  an  interact  in  tho  Society. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Euanois  de  Lisle,  Regr. 

The  Secretary  Educational  Endowments 
Commissioners. 


* These  words  would  operate  against  sudden,  urgent,  and  meri- 
torious applications,  caused  by  death  of  parent,  &«.,  mid  therefore 
should  be  omitted. 


LEAMY'S  FREE  SCHOOLS,  LIMERICK. 

No.  III. 

Reports  of  the  Inspector  on  the  Schools- 
See  Evidence,  pp.  18  and  20. 

May  Examination,  1887. — Girls. 

Tho  head  class  made  excellent  progress  in  that  portion  of  Dowden’s  u Manual  of  English  Literature, 
course  appointed  for  the  Junior  and  Middle  Inter-  Their  answering  in  this  portion  of  their  school  work 
mediate  Grade,  including  Goldsmith’s  Poems,  Scott's  was  particularly  good.  Other  subjects  were  English 
*•  Lord  of  the  Isles,”  Gray’s  “ Odes,”  and  the  earlier  History,  the  Geography  of  Europe,  and  Arithmetic 
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were  also  well  prepared,  though  some  were  rather 
weak  in  English  History.  Some  progress  had  been 
made  in  Euclid.  Writing  and  Drawing  were  careful. 

The  general  course  of  the  fourth  class  was  in  all 
cases  good,  with  the  exception  of  English  History,  the 
portion  being  1485-1660.  The  third  class  was  ex- 
amined in  Arithmetic  Tables,  Arithmetic  (simple  and 
compound  rules),  writing,  drawing,  reading,  spelling, 
geography,  and  a small  portion  of  English  History, 
and  the  general  result  showed  careful  teaching  all 
round.  In  no  case  was  the  answering  of  any  of  the 
pupils  otherwise  than  good. 

The  same  result  was  to  he  seen  in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  school.  The  youngest  of  all  were  reading  the 
first  book  with  various  degrees  of  progress,  and  were 
able  to  answer  easy  questions  on  the  Map  of  the 
World. 

The  fifth  and  fourth  classes,  that  is  the  two  head 
classes  of  the  school,  did  not  exhibit  the  same  steady 
and  uniform  progress  in  their  work  a»  the  others.  For 
instance,  M.  Ball  answered  everything  in  Arithmetic, 
but  nothing  in  English  History ; M.  Short  and  K. 
Myles  were  inferior  in  Arithmetic  to  what  they  ought 
to  be.  The  answering  of  M.  Studdert  and  A.  M'Keon, 
however,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  preparation 
of  their  very  long  and  difficult  course.  Iu  the  fourth 
class  the  answering  of  C.  Hayes  wus  particularly  good. 


Boys. 

The  head  class  was  examined  in  Euclid  (First 
Three  Books) ; Arithmetic,  in  general ; Algebra,  up 
to  and  including  simple  and  simultaneous  equations ; 
Geography,  general ; and  English  History.  The  an- 
swering was  excellent,  and  it  was  seldom  a question 
was  missed  by  either  A.  Myles,  W.  Russell,  or  J.  K 
Bentley. 

The  third  class  was  examined  in  a course  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  above,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Euclid,  for  which  they  were  not  fully  prepared,  the 
answering  was  very  high.  Amongst  the  best  were 
J.  Eggleston,  J.  J.  De  Oourcey,  G.  Ball,  Armstrong, 
Kidd,  Wriglit,  and  Short. 

The  answering  of  the  first  and  second  classes  was 
quite  satisfactory  as  regards  writing,  spelling,  dicta- 
tion, geography,  grammar,  and  reading.  The  arith- 
metic requires,  however,  some  more  attention. 

The  answering  of  the  two  senior  classes  is  extremely 
creditable,  and  is  marked  both  by  clearness  and 
solidity. 

James  Dowd. 


30A  May,  1887. 


MUNGRET  COLLEGE. 
See  Evidence,  p.  25,  el  eeq. 


No.  IV.  (a) 

Letter  of  Sir  Stephen  de  Veke,  Bart.,  and  Suggestions  for  a New  Scheme 


Tervoe,  Limerick, 

October  27,  1887. 

My  dear  Lord, — Lord  Emly  and  I have  carefully 
considered  the  new  arrangements  which  we  have 
thought  to  he  just,  and  to  bear  out  the  views  which  you 
intimated. 

I send  yon  the  Scheme,  which  has  the  entire 
approval  of  the  Trustees,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Jesuit 

body.  - ...  i i 

We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  put  it  into  legal 
language,  but  we  think  that  it  carries  out  our  views 
fairly,  by  getting  rid  of  shams  anil  giving  a permanent 
existence  to  a great  Catholic  College  serving  as  feeder 
to  the  lloyal  University.  The  large  sums  of  money 
raised  especially  for  education  for  foreign  missions 
will  be  devoted  to  that  object. 


Lord  Emly  requests  me  to  Ray  that  as  ho  may  he 
obliged  by  Lady  Enly’s  health  to  return  very  shortly 
to  tile  continent,  it  will  be  very  convenient  if  the 
arrangements  can  be  completed  as  soon  :is  possible. 

I do  not  know  whether  I ever  thanked  you  for  your 
long  and  valuable  letter  ; and  I feel  convinced  that  as 
all  parties  concerned  Lave  but  one  common  object,  the 
utilization  and  permanent  constitution  of  a great  and 
valuable  educational  institution,  there  will  he  little 
difficulty  as  to  details: 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Stephen  de  Verb. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibron. 


Suggestions  for  New  Scheme. 


As  the  trustees  must  necessarily  all  be  Catholics, 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  the  Rector  of  the 
College  should  be  appointed  in  place  of  Sir  David 
Roche  and  Mr.  E.  W.  O’Brien.  Vacancies  m the  lay 
trustees  should  be  filled  up  by  co-option.  The  Bishop 
and  Rector  should  be  trustees  ex-officio.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  secure  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  College  according  to  the  following 
scheme. 

EL  Scheme. 

(1.)  The  object  of  the  College  is  to  prepare  students 
for  Deyr ccs  in  Arts  in  the  Hoy  ail  university.^  No 
pupils  should  be  prepared  for  the  Intermediate  Exami- 
nations. Should,  however,  any  pupils  admitted 
into  the  College  require  preparation  before  entering 
the  Matriculation  class  they  may  be  detained  in  pre- 
paratory classes  as  long  as  necessary. 

(2.)  The  Rector  should  bo  the  sole  authority  to 
admit  and  dismiss  students.  Whereas  considerable 


ms  have  been  expended  by  the  lessees  on  buildings 
r intern  students,  all  such  buildings,  and  any  additions 
ereto,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  education  and  accom- 
odation of  students  in  training  for  foreign  missions. 
(3  ) The  fees  to  be  paid  by  students  for  board  and 
ition  etc.,  the  regulations  as  to  meals,  class,  play- 
,urs  Mid  holidays,  shall  be  fixed  and  determined  by 
o Rector. 

(4  ) The  Rector  may  make  Bye-laws  for  the  manage- 
vti  of  the  College,  provided  such  By-laws  be  not 
consistent  with  the  Scheme. 

(5  ) The  Rector,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
loII  sign  and  deliver  to  the  trustees  a document 
idoring  himself  responsible  to  the  trustees  for  the 
ie  observance  of  the  said  Soheme  by  the  teachers 

i clinll  Vir<  nnfp.rnrl  on 


the  minutes  of  the  trustees. 

(6  ) The  Rector  shall  be  appointed  and  removed  by 
the  Head  of  the  Order  of  which  he  professes  to  be  a 

3 a” 
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member,  the  appointment  being  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  trustees. 

(7.)  The  financial  administration  of  the  College  shall 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Rector,  who  may  receive 
bourses  from  the  benefactors  of  the  institution,  and 
apply  them  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors. 

(8.)  The  trustees  shall  hold  a meeting  once  a year 
on  a day  to  be  fixed  by  them,  and  may,  in  addition, 
hold  a special  meeting,  whenever  they  deem  fitting. 
All  powers  hereby  conferred  on  the  trustees  shall  be 
exercised  by  a majority  of  the  members  present  at  a 
meeting  duly  summoned  by  notice  at  least  a 
fortnight  beforehand.  Four  members  shall  form  a 
quorum. 

III.  Amendments  to  the  Present  Lease. 

(9.)  The  Lease  should  bo  amended  so  as  to  give  full 
security  to  the  lessees.  It  should  be  made,  if  possible, 
in  the  name  of  the  lessees  as  an  incorporated  body. 
In  case  this  cannot  be  done,  it  should  bo  made  to  three 
persons,  with  a clause  to  the  effect,  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  one  of  the  trustees,  the 
two  survivors  should  have  the  power  of  filling  hi8 
place,  and  this  should  be  done  within  one  month  from 
the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy.  In  the  event  of  it 


not  being  so  filled  up,  it  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
trustees.  Provision  should  be  made  that  the  heirs  and 
assignees,  etc.,  of  the  lessees  should  have  no  right  or 
claim  on  the  property. 

(10.J  In  the  event  of  the  lessees  violating,  in  a 
serious  and  persistent  way,  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Scheme,  the  governing  body  should  have  power  to  call 
their  attention  to  that  point,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  proscriptions  of  the  Scheme 
the  governing  body  should  have  power  to  determine 
the  lease.  But,  in  this  or  any  other  conflict  that 
might  arise  between  the  governing  body  and  the 
lessees,  an  appeal  should  lie  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council. 

(11.;  In  the  event  of  the  determination  of  the  lease, 
as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  lessees  to 
tender  to  the  trustees  the  full  sum  expended  upon 
Munyvet  land  and  buildings  up  to  tire  commencement 
of  the  lease  of  1882.  Such  value  to  be  estimated  as 
agreed  on,  and  on  payment  of  such  estimated  sum,  to 
enter  upon  the  full  enjoyment  and  occupation  of  the 
lands  and  buildings  at  Mungret,  now  existing  or  here- 
after to  exist.  And  the  trustees  shall  hold  such  Bum 
subject  to  such  trusts  for  educational  purposes  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  for  the  timo  being  shall 
declare  and  appoint. 


No.  IV.  (b). 


See  Evidence,  p.  25,  et  seq. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  in  Attendance  at  the  College  each  year,  from 
the  year  1858  to  the  year  1878. 
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No.  IV.  (c.) 

See  Evidence,  p.  25,  et  seq. 

Scheme  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  42  & 43  Vic.,  cap.  cexx.,  for  tho  Management  of  Mungret 
Agricultural  School  and  Model  Farm. 


By  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant-General 
aud  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

"Whereas,  by  an  Act  of  the  42nd  and  43rd  years 
of  Her  Majesty,  Chapter  220,  “Local  and  Personal,” 
entitled,  “ An  Act  to  enable  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  with  the  assent  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury, 
to  vary  the  trusts  of  tho  Mungret  Agricultural  School 
aud  Model  Farm  in  tho  County  of  Limerick,"  it  was 
enacted  that  it  should  he  lawful  for  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of 
Ireland,  with  the  assent  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them, 
to  direct  and  appoint  that  the  lands,  buildings,  and 
premises  known  as  the  Mungret  Agricultural  School 
and  Model  Farm  with  their  appurtenances,  should  be 
occupied  or  let  on  the  best  rent  that  can  be  reasonably 
had  for  same,  and  such  lands,  buildings  and  premises, 
and  the  produce,  profits,  or  rent  thereof,  and  all  trust 
funds  then  under  the  control  of  the  trustees  should 
from,  thenceforth  be  used  and  applied  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  trustees  to  such  purposes  of 
instruction,  including  the  instruction  in  and  the  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  science,  as  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  with  such  consent  as  aforesaid  should  seem 
meet;  anything  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  therein 
recited,  namely,  the  Act  of  the  11th  and  12th 
Victoria,  Chapter  114,  or  any  other  Act  of  Parliament, 


or  in  the  Deed  of  Trust  therein  recited,  being  a Deed 
of  Trust  boaring  date  tho  10th  December,  1859,  or  any 
other  instrument  affecting  tho  premises  notwith- 
standing. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  appointed 
by  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  whoso  names  are  signed  hereto, 
that,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  trustees  for  the 
time  being,  from  time  to  time  hereafter  to  demise  the 
said  lauds,  buildings,  and  premises  known  as  the 
Mungret  Agricultural  School  and  Model  Farm  at  the 
best  rent  and  rents  tbat  can  be  reasonably  had  for  the 
same,  for  such  term  and  terms  of  years  determinable 
or  nob  upon  the  dropping  of  a life  or  lives,  and  either 
with  or  without  power  of  surrender  to  any  person  or 
persons  willing  to  become  lessee  or  lessees  thereof,  so 
however  that  the  said  buildings  and  at  least  two  acres 
of  the  said  land  to  be  held  therewith,  hereinafter 
termed  the  school  premises,  shall  bo  so  demised  for  the 
purposes  only  of  carrying  out  therein  a school  for  the 
purposes,  and  under  the  rules  and  limitations  herein- 
after specified,  and  it  is  further  directed  and  appointed 
that  such  school  shall  he  conducted,  managed,  and 
carried  on  in  the  maimer  prescribed  in  the  Scheme 
set  forth  in  the  Schedule  hereto  annexed,  which 
Scheme  shall  be  referred  to  in,  and  incorporated  with, 
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every  lease  of  the  school  premises,  and  it  is  also  directed 
and  appointed  that  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  lands, 
buildings,  and  promises,  and  the  Trust  Funds  under 
the  control  of  the  trustees  shall  henceforth  be  used  and 
applied  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  trustees, 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  said  school 
including  the  instruction  in  and  promotion  of 
agricultural  science  as  in  the  said  Scheme  is  men- 
tioned. 

Whereas  the  connection  between  the  trustees  and 
the  Board  of  National  Education  has  ceased,  it  is 
further  directed  and  appointed  that  all  future  meet- 
ings for  the  appointment  of  a trustee  to  fill  a vacancy 
shall  be  called  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on 
the  requisition  of  two  surviving  trustees. 

SCHEME. 

1.  In  addition  to  instraciion  in  classics  and  science, 
instruction  shall  be  afforded  in  the  French  language, 
and  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  a sound  English 
education,  suitable  to  a school  sis  defined  by  the  rules 
annexed  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1878,  or 
to  the  due  preparation  of  pupils  for  university  educa- 
tion, and  also  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  The  pre- 
paration of  pupils  for  the  examinations  held  pursuant 
to  the  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Act,  shall, 
together  with  preparation  for  university  examina- 
tions, form  the  main  purpose  of  said  school. 

2.  No  pupil  attending  the  school  shall  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any 
religious  instruction  which  the  parents  or  guardian  of 
such  pupil  shall  not  liave  sanctioned,  and  the  time  for 
giving  religious  instruction  shall  be  fixed  so  that  no 
pupil  not  remaining  in  attendance  shall  be  excluded 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  advantages  of  the  secular 
instruction  given  in  the  school. 

3.  The  school  slm.ll  he  open  to  boys,  without 
religious  distinction,  but  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Limerick  shall  have  a preference  in  obtain- 
ing admission  to  tho  school,  and  boys  other  tliau  such 
inhabitants  shall  not  be  received  if  there  be  a 
sufficiency  of  such  inhabitants  to  fill  the  vacant  places, 
but  no  boy  ouco  received  into  the  school  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  merely  by  reason  of  any  such  inhabi- 
tant desiring  admission.  Candidates  for  admission  to 
the  school  who  may  be  refused  by  the  manager  shall 
have  a power  of  appealing  to  the  trustees,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

4.  The  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  boys  who  shall 
become  pupils  at  the  school,  cither  as  boarders  or  as 
day  scholars,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  manager,  with  the 
assent  of  the  trustees.  The  regulations  as  to  meals, 
school  and  play  hours,  and  holidays,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  manager. 

5.  The  head  master  of  the  school  may  be  appointed 
and  removed  from  tirno  to  time  by  the  trustees,  who 
shall  make  such  arrangements  for  his  remuneration 
as  they  may  think  fit.  The  number  of  other  masters, 
teachers  and  monitors  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
fixed  by  the  head  master,  with  the  consent  of  the 
trustees,  and  all  such  other  masters,  teachers,  and 
monitors  may  be  appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  head 
master. 

6.  The  maximum  number  of  pupils,  both  as 


boarders  and  day  pupils  respectively,  shall  be  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  trustees. 

7.  Every  lease,  whether  of  the  school  premises  or 
otherwise,  shall  contain  a clause  prohibiting  the  leasee 
or  lessees  from  assigning  or  sub-letting  without  the 
consent  of  the  trustees. 

8.  Every  person  employed  in  the  school  as  head 
master  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  sign  a 
document  to  the  effect  that  lie  had  read  over  this 
Scheme,  as  well  as  the  bye-laws  of  the  school  in  force 
for  the  time  being,  and  accepted  his  appointment 
subject  to  them,  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
observance  of  the  said  Scheme  and  bye-laws  by  the 
under  teachers. 

9.  The  Manager,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees, 
may,  from  time  to  time,  settle  bye-laws  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  so  that  such  byc-laws  shall  not  in 
any  case  be  inconsistent  with  this  Scheme. 

10.  The  trustees  shall  be  visitors  of  the  school,  and 
shall  hold  a visitation  once  a year  upon  a day  to  be 
fixed  by  them.  They  may,  in  addition,  hold  a’ special 
visitation  whenever  they  deem  fitting,  and  each  one  of 
the  trustees  shall  at  all  times  have  the  authority  to 
enter  and  inspect  the  school  and  enquire  into  all  the 
details  of  its  management. 

11.  The  net  annual  income  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trustees  after  payment  of  all  outgoings  shall  be  applied 
by  them  in  giving  such  bourses  or  prizes  to  pupils  as 
they  may  determine  on.  Such  bourses  or  prizes  shall 
be  awarded  after  competitive  examination  in  such 
subjects  as  the  trustees  and  manager  shall  conjointly 
determine. 

12.  If  the  trustees  think  fit  they  may  apply  por- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  trust  funds,  including  rent 
and  profits  in  the  payment  of  an  agricultural  teacher 
and  for  the  purchase  of  scientific  apparatus,  and  such 
payments  shall  be  considered  an  outgoing  taking  pre- 
cedence of  the  foregoing  application  of  the  surplus 
towards  bourses  and  prizes. 

13.  All  powers  hereby  conferred  upon  the  trustees 
shall  be  exercisable  by  a majority  of  the  trustees 
present  at  a meeting  duly  summoned  by  notice.  No 
trustee  who  at  the  time  of  summoning  such  meeting 
shall  be  (however  temporarily)  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  need  be  summoned,  and  a meeting  of  the 
trustees  shall  be  valid  without  his  having  been  sum- 
moned. 

1 4.  These  rules  may  at  any  time  be  rescinded  or 
varied  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief 
Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  with  the  consent  of 
tho  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  or  any 
two  of  them,  upon  receiving  an  application  asking  for 
suoh  rescission  or  variation  from  a majority  of  the 
trustees  for  the  time  being. 

(Signed), 

Spencek. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 
hereby  concur  in  the  foregoing  scheme. 

Dated  at  the  Treasury  Chambers,  Whitehall,  this 
2ith  day  of  July,  1882. 

(Signed), 

Oham.es  C.  Cotes, 

B»  W.  Dcff. 


.No.  IV.  (d.) 

Report  of  Valuation  of  the  Lands  and  Buildings  of  Mungret  College. 


See  Evidence, 

Sin, — In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I made  on 
the  8th  instant  an  examination  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  of  Mungret  College. 

I have  based  my  investigation  on  the  case  sub- 
mitted for  my  information  and  guidance  by  the  Edu- 
cational Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission. 


p.  25,  et  8eq. 

I begin,  by  stating  that  tho  portions  of  the  original 
buildings  removed  by  the  present  lessees  are  a‘  one- 
storied office  on  the  north,  aud  about  two  yards  of  the 
end  of  a two-storied  building  on  the  south  side  of  the 
recent  additions. 

In  my  opinion,  the  value  of  the  parts  removed  iB  so 
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trifling  os  to  l>e  immaterial  in  a consideration  of  tho 
value  of  the  whole. 

The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  was  .£7,500. 
Allowing  for  the  appreciation  of  thirty  years,  and 
considering  the  state  of  repair  in  which,  as  far  ns  I 
could  ascertain,  the  buildings  were  found  in  1882, 
the  present  value  of  those  buildings  would  be  £3,500. 

There  are  seventy-two  statute  acres  of  land,  the  letting 
value  of  which  I estimate  at  £75.  This  is  an  esti- 
mate of  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land,  supposing 
the  buildings  to  he  non-existent.  It  is  based  on  the 
average  prices  of  the  past  six  years,  and  takas  into 
account  the  enhanced  value  of  land  due  to  its 
proximity  to  the  city  of  Limerick. 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  lauds  and  buildings 
conformably  to  the  condition  laid  down  for  my  guid- 


ance, as  between  a willing  seller  on  the  one  hand,  and 


a willing  buyer  on  the  other, 

The  fail'  letting  value  of  the  land  is  - £75 

The  fair  letting  value  of  the  buildings  is  - £125 

Total  lotting  valuo  - - £200 

And 

The  fair  soiling  price  of  the  land  is  - £1,500 

The  fair  selling  price  of  the  buildings  is  - £3,500 

Total  soiling  price  - - £5,000 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Thomas  Gaffney, 

Revising  Valuer. 

Valuation  Oflice,  Dublin, 

13th  December,  1887. 


No.  Y.  (a.) 


Memorial  of  Certain  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Kebry. 

See  Evidence,  p.  39. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — for  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  nor  is  there 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Church  of  any  Intermediate  School  for  the  members  of  tho 
Ireland,  in  the  County  of  Kerry,  beg  to  submit  for  Church  of  Ireland  in  Kerry  reoeiving  aid  from  any 
the  consideration  of  tho  Educational  Endowments  endowment. 

Commissioners  the  claims  of  the  county  upon  any  4.  That  the  remoteness  of  our  county  from  the 
educational  endowments  available  for  redistribution,  great  educational  centres,  and  from  tlio  existing  on- 
and  also  to  bring  under  their  notice  the  inadequacy  of  dowod  schools,  increases  tlio  cost  of  education,  and 
tho  existing  provisions  for  Intermediate  Education  in  places  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  availing 
Tralee.  onrselvos  of  tlio  advantages  offered. 

With  this  object  we  would  respectfully  invite  tlio  **•  That  efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  following  con-  maintain  without  external  aid  private  schools  in 
adorations  : Tralee  for  Intermediate  Education,  but  from  want  of 

1.  That  at  the  date  of  the  last  (1S81)  Census  there  such  encouragement  and  assistance  iis  wo  now  seok, 

were  in  the  County  of  Kerry  0,897  members  of  the  the  results  attained,  although  so  far  satisfactory,  are 
Church  of  Ireland,  und  that  the  great  majority  of  n°t  Ruc^  na  uiav  lie  hoped  for,  considering  tlio  num- 
these  belonged  to  the  classes  for  whom  Intermediate  bers  and  position  of  the  members  of  tho  Church  of 
Education  is  intended.  Ireland  in  our  county. 

2.  That  although  there  are  largo  endowments  appli-  Wo  venture  to  hope  that  tlio  Comminsionors  will 
cable  for  exclusively  the  higher  education  of  the  mem-  hold  a local  enquiry  in  Tralee,  and  niiabln  us  to  place 
bora  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  without  any  restriction  before  them  evidence  in  support  of  this  Memorial. 

to  onv  particular  area,  our  county  receives  no  direct  ...  . , . „ .. 

*rlvir.fcf<rn  fi-nm  +.h«sfi  Bndnwinniits  We  arc,  iuy  Lords  luid  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 
Richard  Hugoakd,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  Trin. 
Col.,  Dublin. 

D.  De  C.  MacQillyouddy,  Sossional 
Crown  Solicitor,  Kerry. 

F.  11.  Bateman,  j.p.,  Footlande. 

O.  P.  Mason,  Postmaster,  Tralee. 

J.  W.  Njsligan,  m.u.,  Tralee. 

R.  W.  Dobson,  Tralee. 

Thomas  Max.  T.  Kenny,  (late  Captain 

4th  Battalion  Royal  Munster  Fusi- 
liers). 

Pierce  Chute,  j.p.,  Ballyroe. 

Thomas  BLodgins,  Tralee. 

P.  Sweeny,  Rector  of  Ballynacourty. 
Francis  B.  Chute,  j.p. 

Charges  D.  B.  Oreagh,  Blennerville, 

Co.  Kerry. 

Samuel  Cottrell,  2,  Edward-street 
Tralee. 

Richard  G.  Bolster,  Mall,  Tralee. 
William  Hilliard,  Denny-street, 
Tralee. 

Alex.  Raymond,  Esq.,  Postmaster, 
Kerry. 


3.  That  there  does  not  now  exist  in  Kerry  any  en- 
dowment for  tlio  purpose  of  Intermediate  Education 

Charles  Limerick. 

V entry,  d.l.,  Burnham,  Dingle. 

James  Curlie,  d.l.,  Ballybeigue  Castle, 
Tralee. 

Thb.  Moriarty,  d.d.,  Dean  of  Ardfert. 

Raymond  d’A  Orpbn,  Archdeacon  of 
Ardfert,  Tralee. 

G.  R.  Wynne,  Archdeacon  of  Aghadoe, 
Killarney. 

William  Rowan,  j.p.,  Kerry. 

Arthur  Blennerhassbtt,  j.p.,  d.l. 

T.  Moriarty,  at,  ri.c.,  Co.  Kerry. 

G.  A.  E.  Hickson,  j.p.,  Co.  Kerry. 

R.  FitzGerald,  j.p.,  Co.  Kerry. 

Stephen  Hugoard,  Clerk  Crown  and 
Peace,  Co.  Kerry. 

RionD.  Latchpord,  j.p.,  Co.  Kerry. 

J.  M.  Hurly,  j.p.,  Co.  Kerry. 

J.  W.  Leahy,  j.p.,  Co.  Kerry. 

M.  R.  Leeson-Marshall,  j.p.,  Co- 
Kerry. 

J ohn  Pattison,  a.b.,  t.c.d.,  Rector  of 
Kiltullagh. 
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No.  V.  (b). 

See  Evidence,  p.  39. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Coffey,  Parish  Priest  of  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry,  praying  that 
a portion  of  the  sum  that  may  be  available  for  the  Endowment  of  Schools  capable  of  affording 
education  to  enable  Students  to  present  themselves  at  the  Intermediate  and  Royal  University 
Examinations,  may  be  allocated  to  Tralee. 


The  following  memoranda  are  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  : — 

1.  That  tho  last  census  shows  the  population,  of 
Tralee,  which  is  the  county  town  of  Kerry,  to  be 
9,396.  Of  these,  there  are  about  1,000  Protestants 
of  all  denominations.  The  Catholic  population  of  the 
pariah  of  Tralee,  which  consists  of  the  town  and  large 
country  district  attached,  is  about  1 1,000. 

2.  In  the  way  of  primary  education,  there  is  nothing 
to  complain  of.  There  are  three  large  convent 
schools  in  the  town.  There  is  a day  school  con- 
ducted by  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  two  large 
National  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Education.  Frcuu  the  following  statistics,  which  I 
have  kept  for  tho  post  three  years,  it  appears  that  the 
schools  for  primary  education  are  very  fairly  attended. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  each  year  ending  December  31st,  in  the 
schools  of  the  parish.  The  figures,  however,  do  not 
take  into  account  the  children  attending  the  Industrial 
Schools  under  tho  management  of  tire  Christian  Bro- 
thers and  Sisters  of  Mercy,  nor  the  children  attending 
tho  workhouse  schools,  nor  those  attending  the  private 
schools  in  tho  town.  They  only  give  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  of  the  parish  (male  and  female) 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  and  also  the 
children  attending  the  day  school  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Brothers : — 

For  year  ending  Doc.  31st.  Average  daily  attendance.  Total. 

Bore.  Girls. 

1884,  ...  828-5  903-8  1732-3 

1885,  ...  fi-JU-5  932-8  1759-3 

188C,  ...  858-62  929-8  1788-82 

I make  the  above  observation  to  show  that  so  far  as 
the  wants  of  primary  education  arc  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

3.  With  regard  to  higher  education,  the  town  and 
parish  are  very  much  in  want  of  the  means  of  higher- 
education.  There  is  no  school  in  the  town  worthy  of 
the  name.  Thorn  is  a day  school  in  charge  of  the 
Dominican  Fathers.  It  was  founded  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  for  some  reason  or  another  which  I 
cannot  explain,  it  has  not  been  a success.  Since 
the  introduction  of  tho  Intermediate  system,  no  boy 
from  the  school  has  succeeded  in  getting  exhibition  or 
prize ; and  at  present,  and  for  a considerable  time  past, 
the  school  has  been  attended  by  a few  children  only. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  could  not  possibly  be  of  that  extensive  and 
varied  scope  which  education  for  the  needs  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Intermediate  and  Royal  University 
requires.  There  is  another  academy  in  the  town  con- 
ducted by  a Catholic  layman,  but,  though  established 
for  the  past  three  years,  it  is  attended  by  a few  only, 
and  the  results  of  tkelntermediate  examinations  within 
the  period  are  nil.  There  is  an  Intel-mediate  class 
conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  connection 
with  their  day  school,  at  which  some  very  fair  successes 
have  been  scored  this  yoar — one  being  an  exhibition 
of  £15  for  three  years — but  the  staff  of  the  Christian 
Brothers’  School  being  small,  of  course,  if  teach- 
ing energy  be  concentrated  on  a few  boys,  who  will  be 
likely  to  succeed  at  the  Intermediate  examinations,  it 
must  necessarily  mean  a subtraction  of  that  attention 
which  should  be  devoted  specially  to  the  purposes  of 
primary  education. 

From  the  state  of  facts  indicated,  it  is  evident  the 


town  is  sadly  in  want  of  a school,  having  for  its  scope 
and  purpose,  sucli  a curriculum  as  would  give  students 
ample  facility  for  the  special  preparation  for  success  at 
the  Intermediate  and  University  Examinations. 

4.  With  regard  to  endowments  for  the  purpose,  the 
1 only  one  with  which  I am  acquainted  is  the  Jefiers’ 
Endowment,  which,  however,  is  of  a prospective  cha- 
racter. The  late  Mr.  Patrick  D.  Jeffers,  by  his  will 
dated  tho  22nd  July,  1871,  after  mentioning  certain 
sums  to  bo  disposed  of  for  private  and  family  purposes, 
directs  the  “ residue  of  his  property  of  every  nature 
and  kind,  ho  employed  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
perpetual  charity,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  give 
a good  education  to  boys,  natives  of  Tralee  or  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  children  of  the  laboui-ing  and 
working  classes,  and  not  of  gentlemen  or  of  persons 
bom  or  belonging  to  a higher  class,  whose  talents  and 
qualities  may  afford  reasonable  hopes  of  their  rising 
in  life,  if  well  educated,  and  to  forward  them  in 
college,  profeasions,  mercantile,  scientific  or  commercial 
pursuits." 

For  the  purpose  thus  specified,  Mr.  Jeffers  left  a 
large  sum,  the  present  value  of  which  is  about  £ 18,000. 
Of  this,  however,  a sum  of  £11,309  2s.  6d.  is  set 
apart  in  order  to  secure  annuity  for  Mrs.  Jeffers, 
during  her  life.  The  difference  or  nearly  £7,000  is 
vested  iu  various  securities;  and  the  yearly  interest 
accruing  therefrom  is  applied  by  the  trustees  to  the 
accumulation  of  the  capital,  to  be  utilized  only  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Jeffers.  The  yearly  interest  of  this 
surplus  investment  is  about  £235,  and  sometime  since 
I had  interview  with  Mr.  John  C.  Neligan,  Q.c.,  the 
Recorder  of  Derry,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees,  as  to 
the  advisability  of  applying  this  largo  yearly  interest 
of  £235,  to  the  support  of  a school  embodying  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Jeffers,  and  at  the  smne  time  supplying  what 
may  be  wanted  for  tho  needs  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Royal  University  Examinations.  Mr.  Neligan  very 
kindly  said  that  he  would  entertain  any  project  that 
may  be  put  before  him  on  the  matter,  but  at  the  same 
time  said,  he  would  do  nothing  without  first  securing 
legal  opinion.  With  this  view  I forwarded  the  fol- 
lowing letters  and  papers,  giving  jrrecis  of  Mr.  Jeffers' 
will  and  plan  of  school  which  I proposed  subsidising 
from  the  Jeffers’  Trust. 

St.  John’s,  Tralee, 

. March  25,  '87. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Neltoas, 

As  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Commission  necessarily  took 
up  all  your  time.  I deferred  putting  my  scheme  before  you 
in  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  Jeffers’  Institute  here. 
Now  that  the  present  investments  bring  about  .£250  a year, 
clear  of  all  charges,  I think  with  such  a handsome  subsidy, 
it  is  a great  pity  not  to  open  a school  of  the  kind,  which 
would  enable  boys  to  compete  at  the  Intermediate  and 
Royal  University  examinations.  In  the  precis  of  the  will 
which  I give,  in  Mr.  Jeffers'  own  words  (paper  No.  I ),  tho 
curriculum  of  the  proposed  school  is  perfectly  in  acconiance 
with  what  is  required  for  these  examinations,  save  what 
may  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  the  classics.  This,  however, 
can  be  easily  got  over  by  tacking  on  to  the  school,  a cla-sicul 
department.  I propose  to  give  a gratuitous  education  in  all 
the  subjects  prescribed  by  Mr.  Jeffers  in  the  curriculum 
which  he  makes  out,  and  the  salary  of  the  classical  master 
could  be  had  from  fees  of  the  pupils  admissible  to  the  school, 
and  who  should  be  paying  pupils.  Of  course,  the  school  in. 
all  its  features' need  not  necessarily  be  a pee  school. 

The  requirements  of  the  will,  will  be  sufficiently  carried 
out  by  giving  strictly  gratuitous  education  to  tho  buys  of 
the  class  specified,  but  then  there  will  be  many  others  who 
would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  class 
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education  afforded  by  an  institute  of  the  kind  and 
who  will  seek  admission  through  fees.  I propose  that 
in  connexion  with  the  school,  a series  of  evening  classes 
be  held,  where  young  men,  employed  during  the  day,  may 
prepare  themselves  for  degrees  in  the  Royal  University. 
5hia,  of  itself,  would  bring  a large  figure,  so  that  ample 
funds  would  be  forthcoming  for  the  payment  of  masters  in 
subjects  not  contemplated  by  the  will.  At  present  when 
boys  leave  the  primary  schools  of  the  parish,  there  is  nothing 
to  occupy  their  attention  except  newspaper  literature, 
nothing  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  study,  or  occupy  their  serious 
attention ; but  if  a school  such  ns  is  contemplated  be  got 
up,  their  attention  and  ambition  would  be  directed  into  a 
healthy  channel,  and  one,  it  is  needless  to  say,  most  useful 
fo  their  future.  , 

I give  two  papers. 

(1.)  My  precis  of  Mr.  J offers’  will 
(2.)  Showing  how  future  Institute  may  be  organized,  and 
plan  of  working. 

With  great  respect,  believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Coffe?. 

J.  C.  Neligan,  Esq.,  q.c. 


Paper  No.  1. 

1.  Boys  to  be  admitted  are,  viz. : — 

“Children  of  the  working  and  labouring  classes  whose 
talents  may  afford  reasonable  hopes  of  their  rising  in  life  if 
well  educated.” 

2.  The  trustees  empowered  to  select  hoys  having  pro- 
mise as  detailed  in  (1),  and  from  the  poor  schools  of  the 
parish. 

3.  The  trustees  are  to  open  the  school  “ as  soon  as  they 
conveniently  can,  and  to  have  a scheme  carefully  prepared 
and  embodying  details  of  management,” 

4.  Curriculum  of  school  specified  in  the  will — 

1.  Religion. 

2.  English  in  nil  its  branches— includes  literature  and 

composition. 

3.  Mathematics. 

<1.  Natural  Philosophy. 

5.  French  and  German. 

6.  Latin  and  Greek  (when  sufficiency  in  all  preceding 

is  assured). 

Paper  No.  2. 

Scheme  of  future  School. 

1.  Inasmuch  as  the  trustees  have  the  power  of  selecting 
the  pupils  admissible  to  the  school,  and  from  tho  poor 
schools  of  the  parish,  it  will  contribute  to  tho  efficiency  of 
all  such  primary  schools— Christian  Brothers’  and  National 
— if  admission  into  the  Jeffers'  Institute  bo  had  only  through 
competitive  examination,  a certain  standard  therefore  to  ho 
prepared,  and  boys  coming  up  to,  only  admissible.  This,  as 
observed,  will  secure  good  working  m the  primary  schools 
of  the  parish,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  gTeat  facility 
for  selecting  boys  of  promising  ability  for  the  future  in- 
stitute. 

The  standard  proposed  to  consist  of,  viz. : — English 
Grammar;  Writing  from  Dictation;  Arithmetic,  as  fhr  as 
Simple  Interest ; Geometry,  Books  I and  2 ; Algebra,  to 
include  simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity. 


2.  Every  such  entrance  examination  to  be  held  on  or 
about  the  1st  August  in  each  year. 

3.  That  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  Jeffers’  foundation 
should  consist — the  first  year— say  of  thirty  pupils,  but  in 
each  successive  year,  the  admissions  should  not  exceed  ten. 

4.  The  daily  routine  of  tho  school  should  be  in  charge  of 
at  least  three  Masters — The  Languages’  Master  to  get  £150 
a year  salary ; each  of  the  two  English  and  Mathematical 
Masters  to  get  £100  a year. 

With  a view  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  masters 
and  concentrate  their  energy  on  the  work  and  progress  of 
the  school  solely,  it  is  proposed  that  all  the  fees  arising 
from  successes  at  the  Intermediate  and  University  Exami- 
nations be  divided  between  the  masters  in  such  proportion 
as  may  seem  best  to  the  trustees,  having  regard  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  subjects  taught. 

5.  In  addition  to  tho  subjects  required  for  the  Inter- 
mediate and  Royal  University  Examinations,  it  is  proposed 
to  connect  the  school  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  classes  be  hold  in  connexion.  The  fees  and  other  such 
emoluments  derivable  from  successes  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  masters,  sub  joct  to  the  apportionment  of  the  trustees  as 
specified  in  previous  note. 

6.  That  in  connexion  with  the  school,  an  evening  class— 
to  last  from  the  1st  September  to  the  1st  May — he  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  men  of  tho  town,  who  may  be 
anxious  to  secure  degrees  in  Arts  at  the  Royal  University, 
and  that  they  he  charged  for  such  attendance  a sum  not 
exceeding  £i  a year. 

7.  That  everything  of  a political  character  be  strictly 
excluded  from  the  school. 


Mr,  Neligan  submitted  the  whole  of  the  above  pro- 
ject to  Mr.  Jollott,  Q.C.,  and  I received  his  decision  on 
tho  27th  May  last,  in  which  lie  states — 

“ That  my  plan  is  calculated  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the 
charity  as  defined  by  the  Testator's  will,”  and,  “that  the 
trustees  having  regard  to  tho  terms  and  directions  of  the 
will,  would  not  be  safe  in  carrying  out  the  scheme 
suggested.” 


I have  taken  no  further  stops  in  tho  matter.  Con- 
sidering the  ago  of  Mrs.  Jeffers — she  being  now  about 
fifty-six  years — and  tho  advovso  opinion  of  counsel, 
tho  trustees  could  not  bo  oxpeoted  to  open  a school 
immediately,  having  for  its  object  tho  high  olaso 
education  contemplated  by  Mr.  Jeffers. 

This  is  a great  loss  to  tho  youth  of  the  town,  in 
which,  as  I said,  we  have  no  school  capable  of  afford- 
ing anything  npproaohing  a high  class  education. 

On  tho  port  of  my  parishioners  I beg  to  bring  the 
wants  of  this  important  town  and  distriot,  in  this 
particular,  under  tho  notice  of  tho  Commissioners, 
praying  their  fullest  consideration  of  tho  matter  and 
requesting  a share  in  the  endowments  which  may  he 
at  their  disposal  in  tho  future. 


Signed, 

John  Ooffby,p.p.,  v.g., 

Dean  of  Kerry. 

St.  John’s,  Tralee, 

October  7,  1887. 

To  the  Educational  Endowments  Commissioners. 


No.  VI.  (a.) 

Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  Vice-President  of  Killaloe  Diocesan 
College. 


See  Evidence,  p.  58,  et  seq. 


Diocesan  College,  E-nnia; 
October  13th,  1887. 

To  the  Secretary  Educational  Endowments  Commission. 

Sib, — As  the  representative  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Diocesan  College,  Ennis,  and  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Ennis  and  the  vicinity,  I had  intended  to  make 
a formal  claim  before  the  Commission  to  have  the 
endowment  transferred  from  the  Ennis  Erasmus  Smith 
School  to  the  Diocesan  College.  In  the  abstract  of 
intended  evidence,  which  I had  sent  in.  to  the  Commis- 


sion before  the  sitting  in  Ennis,  one  of  the  points  was 
this ; — 

9.  If  permitted  by  the  Commission  to  do  so,  I will 
state  my  view  as  to  the  rights  of  persons  of  all  denomi- 
nations to  a share  in  tho  Erasmus  Smith  Endowment. 

In  the  course  of  my  evidence  the  opportunity  of 
making  tho  claim  did  not  arise ; but  I learned  niter 
the  sitting  had  concluded  that  it  was  perfectly  allow- 
able to  have  done  so.  In  the  interests,  therefore,  of 
the  parties  above-mentioned,  I now  formally  make  dial 
claim ; and  I request  that  the  following  statement. 
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which  I had  prepared  previous  to  my  appearance 
before  the  Commission,  and  was  ready  to  submit  upon 
oath,  be  added  to  my  evidence. 

Erasmus  Smith  determined  to  devote  his  Lash 
estates  to  charitable  uses.  The  use  he  selected  was 
the  founding  of  schools  for  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Still  the  education  was  to  be  secondary 
education,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in 
writing  and  casting  accounts;  and  those  who  so 
desired  were  to  be  prepared  to  enter  Dublin  Univer- 
sity. The  charter  was  expressly  granted  for  “ found- 
ing Grammar  Sclioola” 

The  charter  says : — " That  the  said  free  schools 
shall  from  henceforth  for  ever  hereafter  be  . . . and 
be  used  for  free  schools  for  the  teaching  and  instructing 
of  twenty  such  poor  children  or  scholars,  who  shall 
dwell  or  inhabit  within  two  English  miles  of  the  said 
respective  schools,  and  also  for  the  teaching  and 
instructing  of  all  and  every  of  the  children  of  the 
tenants  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs  ...  at 
wlmt  distance  soever  from  the  said  schools  such  tenants 
shall  dwell  or  inhabit.” 

The  purpose  of  the  foundation  is  here  cleai'ly  set 
forth.  The  schools  are  founded,  in  the  first  instance, 
for  the  benefit  of  tho  lower  classes  residing  within  two 
miles  of  the  schools ; and,  secondly,  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
farming  classes  residing  on  tho  estates  of  the  founder. 
We  should  inquire  to  wliat  race  and  religion  those 
children  belonged  that  were  tho  objects  of  this  bounty. 

The  Deed  of  Trust  throws  light  on  this  inquiry. 
Erasmus  Smith  therein  sets  forth  as  the  motive  of  his 
action  : — “ Whereas  most  of  the  sins  which  in  former 
times  have  reigned  in  this  nation  have  proceeded  of  the 
lack  of  bringing  up  of  the  youth  of  this  realm  either 
in  public  or  in  private  schools  whereby  through  good 
discipline  they  might  bo  in  literature  und 

good  maimers,  and  bo  learn  to  loath  those  liaynous  and 
manifold  oilbucos,  which  when  they  come  to  years  did 
daily  perpetrate  and  conunitt.” 

And  again  : — “ For  tho  groat  and  ardent  desire 
which  ho  hath  that  the  poor  children  living  upon  any 
part  of  his  lands  in  Ireland  should  bp  brought  up  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  good  literature  and  to  speak  the 
English  tongue.” 

And  lower  down  in  tho  same  instrument  he  says  : — 
“ The  intentions  of  all  parties  to  these  presents  is  that 
the  children  of  the  poor  tenants  inhabiting  on  the 
lands  aforesaid  and  the  children  of  such  as  are  poor  or 
lived  by  tboir  labour  are  to  be  taught  at  the  said 
schools  free  and  without  paying  anything  for  their 
teaching  to  the  said  masters." 

Now,  who  were  those  persons  that,  in  tho  mind  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  having  come  to  years  “ did  daily  per- 
petrate and  conunitt  liaynous  offences  1”  Certainly 
not  tho  Cromwellian  settlers  ; hut  the  native  Irish 
Papists.  The  persons  that  required  to  he  “ taught 
the  English  tongue  ” were  the  native  Irish 
Papists.  They  were  the  persons  that  required  to  be 
taught  “literature,  and  good  manners,  and  good  dis- 
cipline,”  that  they  might  quietly  and  peaceably  submit 
to  the  new  proprietors— the  soldiers  and  adventurers. 

This  proposition  is  the  more  evident  when  we  recall 
tho  condition  of  Ireland  in  that  year,  165 1 ..  The 
subjugation  of  Ireland  by  the  Cromwellian  armies  had 
been  completed  in  1652.  The  Act  of  Settlement  was 
being  carried  into  effect  by  the  Commissioners,  who 
sat  at  Loughrea.  The  native  Irish  landed  proprietors 
were,  with  their  families,  servants  and  cattle,  wending 
their  weary  way  to  Connaught.  The  common  people 
remained  behind,  defenceless  and  unprotected,  as  the 
tenants,  cottiers,  and  servants  of  the  new  proprietors. 
— (See  “Prendergast’s  Cromwellian  Settlement  of 
Ireland,"  pages  97,  98,  and  passim.) 

Some  of  the  native  Irish,  under  the  name  of  Tories, 
were  turbulent,  and  troublesome  to  the  new  settlers. 
It  was  naturally  thought  that  tho  natives  would  become 
peaceful,  useful  underlings  if  they  were  taught  “ to 
speak  the  English  tongue,"  if  they  were  “ instructed 
in  literature  and  good  manners." 


Erasmus  Smith  was  himself  a London  grocer,  that 
“adventured  " a small  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  Parliamentarian  War  in  Ireland, and 
got  large  confiscated  estates  in  return  (see  Prendergast 
p.  395).  He  believed  that  all  the  troubles  in  Ireland — 
“ the  liaynous  and  manifold  offences  ” — arose  from  the 
ignorance  of  tbe  native  population,  “ from  lack  of  the 
bringing  up  of  the  youth  in  public  or  private  schools,” 
and  therefore  his  first,  main,  chief  intention  was  to 
educate  that  population — the  native  Irish  Catholics — 
in  “ good  literature  and  to  speak  the  English  tongue.” 

He  would  not,  of  course,  allow  Popery  or  the  Irish 
language,  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  for  these  were 
the  instruments  of  propagating  “haynous  and  manifold 
offences.”  The  education  of  the  Irish  Catholic  popula- 
tion was  the  substatue  of  his  intention ; the  teaching 
of  some  form  of  Protestantism  was  an  accident  of  the 
manner  in  which  that;  intention  was  to  be  carried  out. 
In  the  Deed  of  Trust  in  1657,  the  religious  teaching 
was  to  bo  Puritanical,  the  Catechism  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines.  In  the  Charter  in  1669,  the  teaching  was 
to  he  Episcopalian,  Archbishop  Usher’s  Catechism. 
My  contention — that  the  removal  of  ignorance  and  the 
consequent  introduction  of  a more  submissive  spirit 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  was  the  primary  intention 
of  Erasmus  Smith — is  much  strengthened  by  tho  fact 
that  he  changed  so  easily  from  one  form  of  religious 
teaching  to  a widely  different  form  of  teaching.  Let 
tho  “Wild  Irish  ” be  educated  in  any  form,  provided 
they  are  educated ; but  let  Popery  form  no  part  of  the 
teaching,  for  that  is  the  cause  of  their  turbulence. 

Now,  in  modem  times,  all  men  agree  in  holding  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  Catholic  religion,  than  the  opinion 
held  in  that  age.  Therefore,  it  is  my  solemn  con- 
viction, that  the  Commission  may,  and  are  bound  to, 
carry  out  the  substantial  intention  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
though  they  cannot  do  so  ■without  departing  from  the 
manner  he  intended. 

At  present  it  is  impossible  to  educate  the  native 
Catholic  population  and  to  retain  a Protestant  principle 
as  the  regulating  principle  of  the  schools.  The  Com- 
mission, therefore,  is  in  this  dilemma,  they  must 
abandon  the  persons  whom  Erasmus  Smith  intended 
to  educate,  or  they  must  abandon  the  manner  in  which 
he  intended  to  educate  them.  Natural  justice  demands 
that  the  Commission  should  keep  the  persons  and 
abandon  the  manner;  that  they  should  keep  the 
substance  and  abandon  the  accident. 

One  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  is  situated  in 
Ennis,  which  town  has  a Catholic  population  of  5,908, 
and  399  of  all  other  denominations ; but  the  area  that 
most  nearly  corresponds  with  the  circuit  of  two-mile 
radius  from  winch  the  twenty  poor  boys  are  to  be 
selected,  is  the  parish  of  Drumoliff,  which  has  a Catholic 
population  of  8,142,  and  436  of  all  other  denominations. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  manner  of  carrying 
out  die  founder’s  intention  has  become  impossible ; 
the  substance  of  that  intention  should  then  he  pre- 
served by  transferring  the  endowment  to  die  Diocesan 
College,  which  among  8,142  Catholics  of  the  parish  of 
Drumcliff  might  easily  select  twice  twenty  boys,  to 
whom  a Grammar  School  education  would  be  highly 
useful  as  the  means  of  earning  an  honourable  livelihood, 
but  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Erasmus  Smith  Board  has  at  present  no 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ennis,  but  from  the 
Report  (Appendix,  pageB  83  and  34)  of  the  Commission 
of  1854-8,  and  the  evidence  given  before  them,  and 
from  other  earlier  documents,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Board  had  property  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
but  through  neglect  the  property  was  allowed  to  lapse, 
and  to  vest  in  some  person  or  persons  that  have  no 
right  to  it.  If  the  Board  or  its  officers  failed  to 
discharge  their  duty,  that  is  no  reason  why  Ennis 
should  not  claim  the  endowment  for  the  children  of 
the  tenants  on  those  lands  which  should  have  this 
privilege  attached,  as  well  as  for  the  poor  children  of 
the  two-milo  circuit. 

Though  Ennis  was  not  one  of  the  three  schools  men- 
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tionedin  the  Charter,  it  was founded  by  the  Governors 
on  the  snmfi  lines  and  under  the  same  conditions  ns 
the  otlier  three.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  ouly  ns  far 
as  it  has  been  dealt  with  under  the  conditions  of  the 
charter  that  it  lias  hail  any  right  to  existence  at  all ; 
for  the  Act  of  George  T.  gave  the  Governors  powers 
to  found  English  Schools  only  ; but  Ennis  has  always 
beon  a Grammar  School.  Its  existence  under  the 
Charter  is  a fait  accompli,  and  should  lie  accepted  as 
such.  In  the  Draft  Scheme  which  the  Governors 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  Commission,  they 
say: — “Whereas,  in  or  about  the  year  1773,  the 
Governors  of  the  said  schools  founded  and  established 
a fourth  Grammar  School  at  ICnnis,  subject  to  the 
same  rales  and  regulations  ns  were  then  in  force,  in 
reference  to  the  three  original  Gnunnuir  Schools.” 

I am  perfectly  snfisi'led  that  the  fund  is  at  present 
applied  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith. 
The  schools  have  become  fashionable  boarding  schools 
for  the  rich,  and  high  classes  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
tenant  and  artizan  class.  The  Head  Mastsv  of 
Drogheda  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  boarders  camo 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  aud  wore  paying  .£54  each 
per  year.  He  made  the  heroic  reduction  to  .£104  for 
two  brothers.  The  same  condition  of  things  prevails 
in  the  otlier  schools.  If  that  is  nob  a departure  from 
the  intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith,  I cannot  fancy  how 
that  intention  can  he  departed  from.  The  Yico- 


Chancellor,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
declared  that  “The  schools  were  doing  very  good 
work  as  liigh-clas3  schools.”  That  may  be  so;  but 
that  was  not  the  work  Erasmus  Smith  intended  them 
to  do.  When  their  funds  are  rc-aminged  with  a 
share,  or  the  whole  (according  to  the  needs  of  the 
population  in  the  different  localities)  for  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  or  others,  they  will  continue  to  do- 
good  work  ; they  will  continue  to  do  tlm  work  Erasmus 
Smith  intended,  though  not  in  tho  precise  manner 
lie  intended,  for  tlmt  manner  lias  become  impossible  by 
tho  lapse  of  time  and  the  change  of  sociid  conditions. 

I may  call  tho  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the 
fact  that  the  Diocesan  College  is  open  to  day  boys 
of  all  religious  denominations.  The  superiors  accept 
a conscictico  clause  in  accordance  with  the  conscience 
clause  of  tho  Intermediate  Education  Act,  but  require 
that  outside  religion  tho  boys  should  submit  to  the 
rules  and  discipline  of  the  school.  The  superiors  would 
not  wish  to  encourage  tho  advent  of  Protestant 
boarders,  but  regarding  boarders  no  local  necessity- 
can  arise. 

I remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed),  Denis  Kelly. 

The  Secretary, 

Educational  Endowments  Commission. 


KILLALOE  DIOCESAN  COLLEGE. 


No-  VI.  (b). 


See  Evidence,  p.  5«S  et  tcq. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Punr.s  in  Attendance  at,  anil  the  Number  of  Pupils  who 
Entered  the  College  in  every  year,  from  the  year-  186G,  tlie  date  of  the  Opening,  to  the 
year  188G. 


Y“r 

Attend- 

Number 

Entering. 

Year. 

Attend* 

Number 

Entering. 

Year. 

Attend- 

Number 

Entering. 

I860,  . 

100 

100 

1872-8, 

1SG 

66 

1870-80, 

186 

87 

1806-7, 

106 

48 

1873-4, 

133 

63 

1880-1, 

125 

43 

1867-8, 

03 

24 

1874-5, 

159 

63 

1881-2, 

126 

46 

1868-8, 

107 

40 

1676-0, 

15C 

68 

1882-8, 

126 

37 

18G9-70,  1 . 

108 

88 

1876-7, 

152 

62 

1888-4, 

128 

46 

1870-1, 

116 

37 

1877-8, 

15G 

60 

1884-6, 

121 

41 

1871-2, 

120 

61 

1878-9, 

156 

40 

1885-6, 

118 

87 

Therefore,  in  a period  of  twenty-one  -years,  992  boys  entered  the  Diocesan  College,  i.e..,  an  average  of  47*2 
entrances  per  year.  The  most  flourishing  year  of  the  College’s  career  was  1874-5,  in  which  G3  boys  entered, 
and  159  were  in  attendance;  and  the  least  flourishing  year  was  1867-8,  when  24  entered  and  93  were  in 
attendance. 

The  attendances,  speaking  generally,  varied  from  106  to  156;  the  average  annual  attendance  on  the 
twenty-one  years  is  127‘5. 


ERASMUS  SMITH’S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  ENNIS. 

No.  VII.  (a). 

Memorial  of  Inhabitants  of  Ennis. 


See  Evidence,  p.  64  et  seq. 


We,  residents  of  Ennis  and  its  vicinity,  acting 
in  concert  with  influential  parties  throughout  the 
county  of  Clare,  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Erasmus  Smith  College  in  a full  and 
efficient  manner  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  education  of  the  children  dwelling  in 
the  district  We  emphatically  declare  that  any 
diminution  of  ita  efficiency  would  most  seriously  in- 
commode and  injure  an  important  section  of  the 
community  who  have  no  other  means  or  jjlace  of 
education  for  their  sons.  We,  therefore,  earnestly 


request  the  Royal  Commission  now  inquiring  into  the 
matter  to  take  such  steps  as  they  consider  necessary 
to  establish  and  increase  its  utility.  We  hope  that  it 
will  again  resume  its  former  eminent  position  when 
the  present  depressed  circumstances  of  the  country 
pass  away. 

Passed  unanimously. 

J.  H.  Griffith,  Clerk, 

Chairman. 

11th  Oct.,  1887. 
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No-  VII.  (b  ) 


Town  Commissioners. 

p.  64  ei  seq. 


Resolution  of  the  Ennis 

See  Evidence, 

Resolved — That  as  we  have  been  informed  it  is  in- 
tended to  close  the  Ennis  Endowed  College.  Should 
such  lie  done,  we  beg  to  suggest  that  the  Endowment 
which  has  been  heretofore  contributed  towards  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  said  College  should  not 
be  removed  from  the  county  of  Clave,  but  that  same 


may  be  applied  towards  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  some  other  educational  establishment  in  the  locality 
for  the  maintenance  of  poor  pupils  therein. 

Passed.  Signed,  John  Hill, 

Chairman. 


No-  VIII.  (a.) 

Memorandum  of  Evidence  of  Dr.  Thomas  Laffan,  a Citizen  of  Cashel,  Chairman  of  its 
Municipal  Body,  and  a Taxpayer. 

See  Evidence,  p.  74  et  seq. 


The  undersigned  having  been  engaged  with  a patient 
between  the  hours  of  9 a.m.  and  2 p.m.  on  the  day  of 
the  Commissioners’  sitting  in  Cashel,  October  13th, 
was  thereby  prevented  from  tendering  his  evidence. 

1.  He  begs  first  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
grievous  necessity  for  a school  in  Cashel  in  which 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  would  be  thoroughly 
taught  as  pointed  out  iu  his  previous  evidence  before 
your  Commission. 

2.  Two  documents  are  herewith  enclosed  for  the 
accuracy  of  both  the  undersigned  is  prepared  to  tender 
proof. 

3.  The  first  of  these  shows  that  the  State  alone  now 
endows  primary  education  to  the  amount  of  £680  2s. 
annually  iu  a town  of  less  than  4,000  of  population, 
being  tin  incrcaso  of  £598  0s.  2d.  over  the  amount  given 
in  1844,  when  the  Corporate  Grant  was  first  given. 

4.  In  addition  to  this  the  Corporation  gives  at  2s. 
a year  two  houses,  ono  of  which  at  least  cost  £2,000, 
while  a third  liouse  lias  been  supplied  by  the  general 
public  at  the  cost  of  over  £1,000. 

5.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  all  these  hun- 
dreds, which  are  thus  lavished  on  an  education  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  the  working  classes  only,  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  all  classes. 

6.  The  second  document  enclosed  is  a copy  of  the 
Charter  under  which  the  estates  are  derived,  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  which  the  £200  a year  given  by  the 
Corporation  for  educational  purposes  come. 

7.  A cursory  examination  of  this  Charter  will  show 
that  tho  benefits  of  the  property  which  was  originally 
farmed  directly  by  the  citizens  was  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  all  citizens  and  not  of  one  class  only. 

8.  That  tlie  undersigned  is  not  iu  a position  (al- 
though he  is  in  a better  one  than  that  of  many  parents 
in  Cashel),  to  pay  from  £G0  to  £80  a year  for  the 
education  of  eaoli  of  his  boys  at  a Grammar  School,  or 
as  it  is  called  in  Ireland,  a college  or  a university 
college,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he  himself  is  indebted  to  the 
cxistenco  of  snoh  a school  in  times  past  for  an  educar 
tion,  which,  without  such,  he  would  never  have  been 
able  to  obtain. 

9.  That  the  undersigned  respectfully  protests  against 
continuing  to  allocate  the  whole  funds  derived  from 
public  taxes  and  local  property  for  the  purposes  of 
primary  education  exclusively. 

10.  That  the  Commissioners  are  respectfully  re- 

minded of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mathew  Arnold  made 
now  many  years  ago,  substantially  to  this  effect,  that 
the  middle  classes  of  those  kingdoms  were  tho  most 
ignorant  in  Europe,  and  that  unless  secondary  schools 
endowed  and  inspected  by  the  State  were  established, 
these  kingdoms  would  bo  beaten  out  of  the  field  of  the 
World's  commerce  by  the  better  educated  French  and 
German  middle  classes,  and  your  attention  is  called  to 
the  singular  exactness  with  which  that  prophecy  is 
being  now  fulfilled  as  disclosed  by  the  various  consular 
reports  appealing  from  time  to  time.  , 

11.  Under  those  circumstances  the  undersigned 
earnestly  prays  that  the  £100  a year  at  the  least  now 


given  to  the  Male  National  School  in  the  town  shall 
be  given  for  the  nucleus  of  an  endowment  of  a classical 
school  which  would  supply  the  wants  of  classes,  who 
are  now  wholly  unprovided  with  facilities  for  such 
education. 

12.  The  undersigned  recalls  the  fact  testified  by  him, 
that  uo  one  boy  lias  ever  obtained  even  a pass  in  Greek 
out  of  the  Cashel  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  and  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  deplorable  arrangement  under 
which  a wliolo  farrago  of  subjects  are  included  in  the 
Intermediate  result  foe  list,  which  nobody  before  ever 
thought  of  including  in  any  list  of  intermediate  sub- 
jects, it  would  not  be  for  a moment  possible  for  the 
most  ignorant  parent  in  Cashel  to  be  imposed  upon, 
by  the  allegation  that  a classical  education  was  forth- 
coming in  his  midst 

13.  The  undersigned  has  seen  with  lively  satisfaction 
that  that  talented  priest,  Rev.  Dr.  Humphries,  of  Tip- 
perary, has  testified  to  the  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  a similar  classical  school  there;  though  there,  as 
here,  there  is  a Christian  Brothers’  School. 

14.  The  undersigned  specially  directs  the  attention 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  oue  of  tho  original  adminis- 
trators of  the  Intermediate  Act,  to  this  significant  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  his  views  as  to  the  utter  sham  that 
Act  has  proved  to  be  to  the  struggling  Catholic  middle 
classes,  even  in  the  richest  inland  town  in  all  Ireland. 

15.  The  undersigned  is  prepared  to  testify  on  oath 
to  the  foregoing,  should  tho  Commissioners  deem  it 
necessary  to  examine  him  orally. 

In  asserting  his  opinions  as  a taxpayer  and  repre- 
sentative man,  and  in  doling  to  defend  the  interests 
of  his  ohildren,  ho  appeals  to  tire  majority  of  the  Board 
to  use  the  large  powers  with  which  the  Act  invests 
them,  and  prove  that  as  cultured  gentlemen  they  are 
as  willing  as  able  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  future 
generations  of  Cashel  men  by  placing  higher  educa- 
tion within  their  grasp.  This  memorial  at  all  events 
will  save  him  from  their  reproach. 

To  continue,  the  undersigned  does  not  care  whether 
a lay  or  religious  person  be  appointed  to  such  school, 
provided  that  he  satisfies  the  State  that  he  is  compe- 
tent to  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  that  he  devotes  his 
entire  school  time  -to  such  education,  that  he  allows  of 
some  visitation  to  be  named  by  your  Commission,  and 
that  he  be  appointed  ‘subject  to  these  reasonable  con- 
ditions by  tbe  Town  Commissioners. ' 

I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  corporate  docu- 
ments forwarded  by  my  direction  to  you  in  which  the 
strong  moral  claim  of  the  people  of  Cashel  was  set 
forth  to  a share  of  any  endowment  which  you  may- 
have  by  and  by  at  your  disposal  for  secondary  education. 

To  conclude  I also  enclose  copies  of  resolutions  of 
the  Corporation  of  Cashel,  by  which  they  agreed  to 
allocate  as  soon  as  they  could  obtain  permission  to  do 
so,  a yearly  grant  for  the  establishment  of  a classical 
school.  It  is  true  that  the  sum  pi-oposed  to  be  allo- 
cated was  to  be  in  addition  to  tho  sum  now  given  for 
educational  purposes,  but  our  income  was  then  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  we  had  not  then 
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in  prospect  an  unending  compulsory  purchase  Act 
which  will  reduce  our  income  one-half.  Then  again, 
fundamental  changes  in  primary  education  involving 
School  Boards,  local  taxation,  <fce.,  which  ni’e  now  among 
the  certainties  of  the  near  future,  were  not  then  even 
thought  of.  When  such  changes  do  take  place  the 
existing  primary  grants  will  ben  dead  loss  to  the  Cor- 
poration without  bringing  any  gain  whatsoever  to  the 
existing  recipients.  I should  also  add  that  (for  it  was 


at  my  instance  the  grant  was  voted)  I was  then  as 
fully  satisfied  as  I am  now  of  the  monstrous  injustice 
of  giving  all  our  money  for  primary  education,  but  I 
proposed  to  make  the  charge  an  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing charges  solely  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  vested 
interests. 

Thomas  Laffan. 

Cashel,  October  18,  1887. 


No.  VIII.  (b). 

Copies  of  Resolutions  of  the  Cashel  Town  Council  referred  to  by  Mr.  Laffan  in  his  Memorandum. 


Monday,  June  4th,  1877. 

Resolved — “ That  Mr.  Corly.  Town  Clerk,  be  direc- 
ted to  request  Mr.  E.  Dwyer  Gray,  M.P.,  to  use  his 
best  exertions  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Public 
Libraries  Bill  to  the  smallest  municipal  towns,  and  to 
procure  for  corporations  possessed  of  property,  the 
power  to  use  such  property  for  the  objects  of  the  Bill, 
as  also  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  technical 
education  connected  therewith.” 


Monday,  June  1 4th,  1880. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  White,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Laffan: — 

Resolved  unanimously — “ That  Mr.  Grace  be  re- 
quested to  make  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  an.  order  empowering  the  Commissioners  to  expend 
£320  per  year,  portion  of  the  Corporate  Funds,  for 
educational  purposes,  instead  of  £200,  the  yearly  sum 
now  disbursed  in  accordance  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Edmund  Sugden,  dated  the  19th 
June,  1S43,  the  £320  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows : — 
£80  to  the  Convent  School, 

£40  to  the  Male  National, 

£20  to  the  Protestant, 

£45  for  an  Intermediate  School  j and 
£130  Christian  Brothers. 

The  Christian  Brothers  to  get  the  £175,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  will  keep  a competent  classical 
teacher,  and  permit  the  five  Commissioners,  and  the 
parish  priest  for  the  time  being,  to  examine  the  schools.” 


Wednesday,  January  J9(h,  1875. 

Minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Cashel,  at  a special  meeting  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  this  day,  for  the  purpose  ot'  taking  into  consi- 
deration an  application  from  Mr.  Kearney  for  the  use 
of  the  house  occupied  by  the  late  Mr.  Delahunt,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a classical  school.  Pre- 
sent— John  Mullins,  chairman;  M.  O’Sullivan,  J. 
Wood,  T.  H.  Sayers,  D.  Ferns,  M.  O'liyan,  A. 
O'Meara,  and  Thomas  Laffan.  Ordered — <e  That  this 

meeting  do  adjourn  until  Mr.  Kearney  will  produce 
testimonies  from  his  last  employer.” 


Monday,  March  1st,  1875. 

Dr.  Laffan  gives  notice  he  will  move  at  next 
monthly  meeting — “ That  this  Body  do  revert  to  its 
former  custom  of  contributing  a small  annual  grant 
in  the  encouragement  of  Intermediate  education  in 
Cashel,  and  that  for  this  purpose  a sum  of  £25  be 
voted  to  aid  in  establishing  a classical  school  for  this 
purpose.” 


Tuesday,  June  15<7i,  1875. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Laffan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ferris 
“ That  this  Body  do  revert  to  its  former  custom  of 
contributing  a small  annual  grant  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Intermediate  education  in  Cashel,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  a sum  of  £25  bo  voted  to  aid  in  es- 
tablishing a classical  school  for  this  city.” 


No.  VIII.  (c). 


Copy  Translation  Charter  of  Roland  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  dated  19fch  October,  1557,  contain- 
ing Inspeximus  and  Confirmation  of  Charter  of  Mahrianus,  ABP.  of  Cashel,  dated  12th 
July,  14°  King  Henry  III. — 1230. 

Referred  to  by  Dr.  Laffan  in  his  Memorandum — supra,  No.  VIII.  (a). 


Roland,  by  Divine  Mercy  and  favour  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  * To  all  to  whom  these 
present  Letters  Bhall  come.  Greeting.  ‘We  have  in- 
spected the  Letters  Patent  of  the  Lord  Maurianus  of 
good  memory,  formerly  Ai'chbishop  of  Cashel,  our 
predecessor,  in  these  words — 

“ Maurianus  by  Divine  Mercy  and  by  the  favor  of 
the  Apostolic  See.  To  all  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come.  Greeting.  Know  ye  all  that  We  of  our 
special  grace  and  of  our-  certain  knowledge  and  mere 
motion  have  given,  granted,  and  by  this  our  present 
charter  have  confirmed  with  the  consent  of  our  Dean 
and  our  whole  Chapter  held  in  the  Chapter  House, 
and  specially  summoned  and  assembled  for  this  pur- 
pose in  a solemn  discussion,  and  with  mature  delibe- 
ration concerning  the  utility  of  our  Archiepiscopal 


City  or  Town  of  Cashel  to  the  Provost  and  twelve 
Burgesses  of  the  said  City  of  Cashel,  or  of  whatever 
lesser  number  they  be  who  now  are,  and  who  for  the 
time  shall  be,  for  ever,  our  City  of  Cashel  aforesaid 
which  the  Most  Excellent  Prince  Honry  by  the  Grace 
of  God  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  by 
his  Letters  Patent  of  the  date  of  the  16th  day  of 
November  in.  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  had.  given  and 
granted  unto  us  and  our  successors  for  ever,  in  free, 
pure,  and  perpetual  alms,  free  from  every  charge, 
exaction,  or  secular  service,  excepting  and.  reserving 
to  us  the  Bake  House  and  Shambles  of  the  Baid  Town 
of  Oasliel — likewise  wc  have  also  given,  granted,  and 
by  this  our  present  charter  have  confirmed  to  the  said 
Provost  and  Burgesses  who  now  are,  and  who  for  the 
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time  shall  be  for  ever  Free  pasture  for  all  and  every 
of  the  Animals  of  them  and  of  their  tenants  whomso- 
ever, and  of  all  persons  inhabiting  and  sojourning  in 
the  said  town  and  the  Burgage  thereof,  in  all  our 
Lands  except  meadows,  standing  com  lands  and 
Manors  and  power  and  authority  to  hold  therein  a 
Hundred  and  Court  Baron,  and  to  hear  and  decide 
pleas  and  plaints  relating  to  said  Hundred  and  Court 
in  said  town  and  the  Burgago  thereof  by  the  Provost 
of  the  said  town  for  the  time  being  for  ever,  from 
time  to  time  as  often  as  it  shall  please  the  said 
Provost.  To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the 
aforesaid  Town,  pasture,  Hundred  and  Court  with 
all  their  rights  and  appurtenances  (except  the 
Bake  House  and  Shambles  aforesaid  excepted)  to  the 
aforesaid  Provost  and  Burgesses  and  their  heirs  and 
Successors  of  us  and  our  successors  for  ever  rendering 
annually  to  us  and  our  successors  out  of  the  said  Town 
and  Pastures  with  their  appurtenances  the  chief  rent 
of  nine  marks,  and  out  of  the  Hundred  and  Court  of 
the  said  town  one  mark  of  current  money  of  Ireland 
by  equal  portions  ac  the  Feasts  of  St.  Michael  and 
Easter  for  every  service.  Now  we,  the  said  Maurianus 
the  Archbishop,  and  our  successors  with  the  consent 
aforesaid,  will  warrant,  acquit,  and  by  these  presents 
in  all  places  defend  the  said  Town,  Pasture,  Hundred 
and -Court  with  all  their  rights  and  appurtenances 
(except  os  before  excepted)  to  the  aforesaid  Provost 
and  Burgesses  their  heirs  and  successors  for  ever 
against  all  persons.  In  testimony  whereof  we  have 
caused  Our  Seal,  together  with  the  Seal  of  Our  Chapter, 
to  be  affixed  to  these  presents.  Dated  at  Cashel  on 
the  12th  day  of  July  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  aforesaid.” 

Now  We,  the  said  Roland,  Archbishop,  deeming 
the  Charter  Donatiou  and  Grant  of  the  aforesaid 


Maurianus  Our  former  predecessor  to  be  confirmed 
and  acceptable  have  approved,  ratified  and  confirmed, 
and  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents  We  approve,  ratify, 
and  confirm  them  for  TJs  and  Our  Successors  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  and  according  to  the  force,  form,  and  effect 
of  the  same  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the 
whole  Chapter  of  our  Church  of  Cashel  with  whom — 
presupposing  the  honesty  and  utility  of  the  said  Town 
of  Cashel — we  have  had  and  made  a solemn  discussion 
and  mature  deliberation  in  this  behalf  in  Our  Chapter 
House,  and  being  specially  summoned  and  assembled 
in  Chapter  for  this  purpose,  and  We  now  of  Our 
certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion  with  the  consent 
of  our  Dean  and  Chapter  aforesaid  have  anew  given 
and  granted  and  by  these  presents  We  give  and  grant. 
All  those  the  Town,  Pastures,  Hundred,  Court,  and 
the  rest  of  the  premises  and  every  parcel  thereof  to- 
Maurice  Carney  the  present  Provost  and  the  Burgesses 
who  now  are,  and  who  for  the  time  shall  be,  choir  heirs 
and  successors  in  the  same  manner  and  form  in 
which  the  aforesaid  Maurianus  Our  Predecessor 
granted  the  same.  In  testimony  whereof  we  have 
caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent  by 
appending  thereto  Our  Seal  and  the  Seal  of  Our 
Chapter. 

Dated  at  Cashel  on  the  13th  day  of  October  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1557. 

Roland,  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

Philip,  Archdeacon  of  Cashel. 

Hugo,  Presenter  of  Cashel. 

Thomas,  Chancellor  of  Cashel. 

Richard,  Treasurer  of  Cashel. 

J SO.  Sall,  Presby.  of  Cashel. 


COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL,  16,  Q.TJEEN-STREET,  CORK. 

No-  IX. 


Letter  of  John  Fawcett,  Esq.,  Head  Master. 
Seo  Cork  Evidence  generally,  p.  77  et  seq. 


21st  January,  1888. 

Dear  Sir, — As  my  school  is  a private  one,  I did 
not  think  that  any  evidence  with  regard  to  it  would  be 
received  by  the  Commissioners  when  in  Cork.  However, 
I have  observed  in  the  papers  that  evidence  has  been 
tendered  by  and  accepted  from  masters  of  private 
schools,  and  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  making 
a short  statement  about  the  Queen-street  School.  It 
was  established  in  1881.  There  are  at  present  four 
assistant  masters — two  M.A’s.,  R.U.I.,  a Graduate 
R.U.I.,  and  an  Under  Graduate  and  Exhibitioner.  The 
number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is  79,  average  attendance, 
73.  Dnring  the  past  four  years  wo  have  obtained  4 
Junior  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 1 
Senior  Exhibition,  and  1st  Classical  Scholarship, 
1887,  besides  First  Honours  in  Classics,  Honours  in 


Mathematics,  and  a First  Prize  in  French.  In  the 
Royal  University  2 Exhibitions  and  numerous  passes 
at  Matriculation,  First  and  Second  University  Exami- 
nations. In  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  7 Scholar- 
ships (including  3 Firsts).  In  the  Intermediate  9 
Exhibitions  and  numerous  prizes.  Last  year  18 
entered — results,  3 exhibitions,  4 prizes,  14  passes 
(13  with  Honours).  The  school  is  virtually  Protes- 
tant, as  there  are  only  tliree  Catholics  on  the  roll  at 
present.  The  above  results  entitle  us  to  rank  first 
among  the  Protestant  schools  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Fawcett,  h.a.,  t.c.d.. 


— Ellis,  Esq. 


Head  Master. 


THE  GREEN  COAT  HOSPITAL,  CORK. 

No.  X.  (a). 

The  Fourth  Year  of  George  I,  1717,  Chap.  14,  Secs.  10  & 11. 


Referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  p.  91. 


• And  whereas  several  well  disposed  persons  have, 
with  the  consent  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of 
tho  paiish  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  in  the  nOrth 
suburbs  of  the  City  of  Cork,  erected  two  schools  called 
The  Green  Coat  Hospital  of  the  said  parish  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Shandon,  in  which  hospital  one  hundred  poor 
children  of  both  sexes  are  already  placed  and  educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion  established 
by  law  in  this  Kingdom,  and  have  also  built  a. house, 


Tmitoei  for  tho  suitable  accommodations,  for  the 
Green  c»t  Ho>-  use  of  one  master  and  one  mistress  for 
$sh»"cbn,Pc^  the  purposes  aforesaid,  with  a convenient 
appointed  end  in-  library  as  also  a decent  alms-house  for 
corporatod.  eighteen  poor  decayed  housekeepers,  of 
the  said  pariah,  wliich  several  buildings,  with  the  ground 
belonging  thereto,  contain  in  length  from  north  to 
south  one  hundred  and  twenty  foot,  and  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west  one  hundred  foot,  bounded  on  the 
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east  with  a row  of  elm  trees,  and  on  the  north  with  a 
stone  quarry,  on  the  west  with  a row  of  lime  trees, 
and  on  the  south  with  another  row  of  lime  trees,  that 
front  the  said  buildings,  which  said  piece  or  parcel  of 
ground  does  now  belong  to  the  said  minister  of  the  said 
parish  in  right  of  the  said  church,  and  was  entirely 
useless  until  employed  in  the  said  buildings,  now  to 
the  intent  and  purpose  that  the  said  piece  of  ground 
may  for  ever  hereafter  be  applied  to  the  said  pious  and 
charitable  uses,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  ground,  with 
all  the  buildings  which  now  are,  or  at  any  time  here- 
after shall  1>p,  erected  thereon,  shall  le  and  are  hereby 
vested  and  settled  in  and  upon  tho  Eight  Honourable 
Robert  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  James  Earl  of  Barrymore, 
patrons  of  the  said  olinrch,  and  their  heira  j the  Right 
Reverend  Peter,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  liis  suc- 
cessors, lords  bishops  of  Cork  for  the  time  being ; the 
Mayor  of  Cork,  and  his  successors  Mayors  of  Cork  for 
the  time  being,  the  Honourable  St.  John  Broderick, 
Esquire,  Sir  Staudish  Hartstonge,  Bart.,  Francis 
Edwards  of  London,  Esquire,  John  Rogerson,  Esquire, 
the  Honourable  Brigadier-Geucral  Robert  Sterne*, 
Edward  Hoar,  and  Edmond  Ivnapp,  Esquires,  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Cork,  Colonel 
Robert  Rogers,  Captain  James  Maule,  Philip  Crofts, 
Esquire,  John  Meade,  Esquire,  Edward  Brown, 
Esquire,  Doctor  Goorge  Rogers,  Mr.  Abraham  Morris, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Baldwin,  Mr.  John 


pious  and  charitable  uses  aforesaid  j and  that  the  said 
several  persons,  their  respective  heirs  and  successors 
are  hereby  created  and  erected  into  a body  politick  or 
corporate  to  that  intent  only  by  the  name  of  trustees 
for  the  Green  Coat  Hospital  in  tho  parish  of  Sliandon 
in  tbe  City  of  Cork. 

Any  tire  may  XI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the 
montmnMi^ojo  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  above 
diroct  " <U"£'nr'c-  named  persons,  their  respective  heirs 
and  successors,  or  any  five  or  more  of 
httfini,  them  being  met  together  in  tbe  library 

of  tbe  said  hospital,  the  minister  of  tho  said  parish 
for  the  time  being  having  notico  of  such  meeting, 
shall  have  full  power  to  direct  the  disbursement  of 
all  such  moneys  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  given 
and  received  towards  the  educating  and  maintaining 
tho  said  children,  and  placing  them  out  apprentices, 
and  paying  the  respective  salaries  to  the  said  master 
and  mistress,  and  towards  the  support  of  the  said 
eighteen  poor  decayed  housekeepers,  and  keeping  the 
said  buildings  in  sufficient  repair,  and  other  necessary 
uses  of  the  said  hospital,  and  that  the  said  trustees 
constituted  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or  any  five  of  them, 
and  may  ninot  113  aforesaid,  may  be  enabled  to  add  and 
vikor  tinnious.  elect  from  time  to  time  such  other 
trustees  as  they  shall  see  convenient ; and  that  the 
persons  so  elected  sliall  have  like  interest,  power,  and 
authority  as  is  hereby  vested  in  the  persons  above 
named 


Hawkins,  Mr.  John  Curleton,  Mr.  Daniel  Pearse,  Mr. 
Edward  Webber,  Mr.  William  Masters,  Mr.  Daniel 
Thresher,  and  their  heirs,  aud  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens of  the  said  parish  and  their  successors  for  the 
time  being,  to  the  intent  and  purpose,  and  upon  this 
special  truth  and  confidence,  that  the  said  piece  or 
parcel  of  ground,  and  tho  building  thereon,  shall  for 
ever  hereafter  be  applied  to  aud  disposed  of  to  tho 


I certify  that  this  is  a correct  copy  of  portion  of  the 
Act. 

Signed  for  Trustees, 

W.  J.  Galway,  ll.d.. 

Rector  of  St.  Anne,  Sliaudon. 
December  15, 1885. 


THE  GREEN  COAT  HOSPITAL— CORK. 

No.  X.  (b). 

Extracts  from  the  Will  of  William  Masters. 

Referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  p.  91. 

I give  and  bequeath  tho  sume  of  thirty  pounds  trustees  shall  direct,  but  care  must  bo  taken  tl  suffi- 
str.  for  ever  to  be  imployed  as  followeth  : — £20  ciont  is  kept  to  repair  the  Infermcry,  till,  please  God 
the  first  yeare  to  bo  lent  to  4 Protestant  tradesmen  to  send  move  benefactors,  for  feare  the  above  £400 
free  of  interest  for  halfe  yeare,  they  giving  security  may  at  some  tyme  or  other  bo  sunk  or  lost,  have 

to  pay  it  punctually  to  the  da}',  and  if  the  overseer  of  thought  it  bettor  that  said  .£30  bo  paid  into  tbe 

this  charity  see  fit,  may  take  the  same  security  for  treasurer  of  tbe  Green  Coat  Hospital,  and  that  he  and 
another  halfe  yeare,  but  no  pledges  or  pawning,  if  the  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Sliandon,  doe 
they  have  any  such,  let  them  give  it  as  security  to  employ  every  year  £20  to  the  use  following,  that  is  to 

their  londeman.  I propose  in  20  yeares  there  will  say,  where  a Protestant  family  iu  s'1  Parish,  or  on  tho 

be  £400  in  bank  to  be  disposed  of  in  ye  manor  at  £5  Marsh,  that  lias  a trade  and  can  have  2 credible  neigh- 
each  family,  no  more  nor  no  less,  and  because  I wou’d  hours  to  certifio  his  being  a carofull  industrious  man, 
have  this  charity  managd  carefully,  have  ordered  £10  and  that  they  beleive  40s.  may  assist  him,  soe  us  to 
pr.  aun.  to  the  person  appointed  for  t‘  purpose,  and  put  him  above  want,  then  ft  is  my  Will  that  such  a 
after  the  20  yeares  weh  makes  the  £400,  every  yeare  family  shall  be  encouraged,  not  only  one  yeare,  bat 
then  the  Minister  and  Church  Wardens  of  the  Parish  os  often  as  the  above  poisons  shall  think  fit,  but  where 
of  Sliandon  are  to  employ  said  £20  pr.  ann.  in  it  is  found  that  any  family  becomes  idle,  and  doe  not 
marying  four  young  women  to  Protestant  tradesmen,  improve  by  that  money,  such  family  is  to  be  refused 
having  allways  reguard  to  those  girles  bred  up  in  the  ever  after,  unless  there  is  good  authority  for  his  refor- 
Green  Coat  Hospital,  and  that  the  above  £400  may  mation,  soe  t*  every  yeare  8 familyes  will  have  40«. 
never  be  wanting,  in  case  somtymes  the  security  for  each,  and  £5  every  year  for  over  to  the  Charity 
the  £5  may  fail,  then  one  of  the  maridges  must  seoso,  Schoole,  and  for  the  other  £10  to  be  imployed  in 
tell  said  £400  is  made  good.  Item,  my  Will  is  that  matching  of  two  Protestant  serv1  inaides  at  £5  each 
my  Ex"  doe  pay  unto  the  treasurer  and  trustees  of  the  every  yeare,  provided  they  marry  Protestant  tradesmen, 
Green  Coat  Hospital  by  £20  pr.  ann"  as  will  bring  having  allways  reguard  to  those  girls  bred  up  in  the 
water  from  Kerry  Hall  in  Leden  pipes  to  the  alms  Green  Coat  Hospital,  and  every  such  couple  the  first 
houses  and  Charity  School  as  well  for  the  euse  of  the  yeare  to  be  incouraged  w‘h  forty  shillings  as  a needy 
poove  old  people  as  a security  ag*  accident  of  fire,  this  family,  wh  will  make  them  a portion  of  £7  eaoh,  and 
money  to  be  paid  out  of  Mr.  Jno,  Taylor’s  leases  of  as  they  improve  and  behave  themselves,  the  s4  treasurer 
2 tenement  in  Mallow  Lane,  which  makes  cleare  20  and  minister  for  the  tyme  being  will  be  mindfull  of 
pounds  pr  ann"  for  about  20  yeares  the  clear  rent  of  em,  but  before  any  girl  has  the  advantage  of  the  £5, 
said  £20  p' yeare  after  the  water  is  brought,  is  to  goe  the  last  Mr.  or  Mrs.  where  she  liv’d  must  oertifie 
to  the  poore  of  the  alma  houses,  reserving  £20  every  under  their  hands  of  her  faithfullneas  and  modesty.  . 
yeare  to  buy  bookB  of  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  for  ....  The  rest  and  residue  of  all  my  worldly 
the  use  of  the  Infermery,  all  as  the  treasurer  and  substance  of  what  kind  or  nature  whatsoever,  not- 
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otherwise  herein  devised  disposed  of,  bequeathed  or 
appointed,  and  all  my  Estate,  right,  tytle  or  interest  of 
in.  or  to  the  same  and  every  part  thereof, — I give  and 
bequeath  unto  the  said  Stephen  Masters,  who  I make 

sole  Executor  of  tins  my  Inst  Will I 

doe  hereby  name  and  .appoint  Doctr  Edw'1  Jinny,  Mr. 
Tlionuis  Brown  and  Mr.  Nat  Barry,  or  any  two  of 
them,  trustees  and  overseers  of  this  my  Lost  Will,  and 
if  any  controversy  or  doubt  shall  arise  or  happen, 
touching  the  meaning  or  interpellation  of  any  thing 
in  this  my  Will,  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  my 
trustees,  or  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  and 
■what  they  shall  judge  and  determine  concerning  the 
same  shall  be  binding  to  nil  pci-sons  herein  concerned, 
the  said  overseers  to  have  £">  apc  for  murning.  . . 

. . . The  thirty  pounds  given  to  the  poore  familys, 
the  Charity  Sclioole  and  two  mavidges  yearly  forever, 
is  6ut  of  the  lands  of  Kealvax,  a feefnrm  lease  to  Mr. 
Gamble  for  .£21  pr  ami",  and  the  hinds  of  Doonerrej', 
a feefarvu  lease  to  Aid”  Brown  for  £9,  both  farms  as 
good  as  a cliifery.  Notwlllstanding  that  Lisuagree  is 
given  to  Mrs.  Judith  Brown,  and  my  Interest  in 


Brown  Street  given  Mr.  Tho.  Brown,  yet  for  asmuch 
as  I was  security  for  Aid"  Brown  to  Mr.  Spread  and 
to  Mrs.  Pinner  for  her  debt,  and  for  feare  those  incum- 
brances may  not  be  cleerd,  it  is  my  Will  that  both 
Lisnagaee  ancl  the  Ground  in  Brown  Street  be  made 
subject  to  pay  any  such,  debts  before  either  of  the 

parties  receive  any  benefit  of  s‘l  Legaeys 

All  my  former  Wills  are  made  voyde  by  this,  given 
under  my  hand  and  seale,  this  31st  day  of  March  in 
the  yeare  of  Our  Lord,  Seaventeen  bund'1  and  twenty 
Seaven,  1727. 

W“  Masters,  (seal.) 

Signed,  sealed  and  published  in 
the  presence  of  us, 

Jane  Ward, 

Edw.  Barry, 
her 

Catherine  -j-  Toller, 
mark. 

Probate  granted 
7th  April,  1727. 


CORK  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 


No.  XI. 

Referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  p.  95. 


The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted  at  Confluences  between  the  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Clergy  and  Representatives  of  the  City  Parishes. 


1 —  “ Time  with  reference  to  the  Education  of  our 

Church  of  Ireland  children  in  primary 
schools,  it  is  desirable  that  the  city  should 
be  regarded  ns  a whole  rather  than  as  con- 
sisting of  distinct  parishes  with  a primary 
school  in  each  parish.” 

2 —  “ That  in  tho  opinion  of  this  conference  in  order 

to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Church 
children  of  Cork,  in  addition  to  the  Model 
Schools,  four  primary  schools  conducted  on 
the  best  principles  should  be  maintained — 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sc.  Luke's 
Church ; one  at  tho  north  aide  of  the  river  not 
far  from  the  North  Gate  Bridge  ; one  on  the 
flnt  of  tho  city  for  the  central  district;  and 
one  on  the  south  side  of  tho  city  at  some 
site  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Cathedral 
and  St.  Nicholas  Church." 

3 —  “ That,  with  a view  of  carrying  out  the  resolu- 

tion adopted  by  the  conference  hold  in  June, 
it  is  desirable  that  a representative  School 
Board  be  constituted  to  manage  the  district 
schools  mentioned  in  the  resolution,  consist- 
ing of  the  bishop,  as  chairman,  ancl  certain 
other  members,  clerical  and  lay,  to  be  here- 
after named." 


4.  — “ That  the  school  board  should  consist  of  the 

bishop,  as  chairman,  the  incumbents  of  the 
nine  city  churches,  and  one  lay  representative 
for  each  parish,  to  be  chosen  evei-y  three 
years  at  the  Easter  Vestry,  and  six  members 
to  be  co-opted  by  the  foregoing  members  at 
the  first  meeting  after  their  election.” 

5.  — " That  we  recommend  to  the  Diocesan  Council 

that  application  be  made  to  the  Commission- 
ers to  incorporate  the  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
educational  trusts  throughout  the  diocese.”* 

6 —  “ That,  in  any  scheme  proposed  by  the  Commis- 

sioners, a clause  should  be  introduced  to  the 
effect  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent  of  any  parish,  there  shall  be 
no  interference  with  existing  parochial  en- 
dowments during  his  incumbency.” 

7—  “ That  if  the  Commissioners  sanction  the  forma- 

tion of  the  School  Board,  proposed  in  Resolu- 
tion III.,  the  settlement  of  details  as  to  the 
sites  of  the  district  schools  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  educational  funds  as  may  be 
entrusted  to  them  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  School  -Board.” 


* The  Diocesan  Conned  subsequently  recommenced  the  following  as  Trustees  instead  of  Diocesan  Board:— The  Lord  Bishop, 
W.  R.  Meade,  Esq.,  Savage  French,  Esq.,  O’Donovan,  and  Anderson  Cooper,  Esq. 


CROFTON  endowed  school,  macroom. 


No.  XII.  (a.) 

Statement  of  Rev.  D.  O’Sullivan,  Rector  of  Macroom. 
Referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  p.  124. 


This  school  was  established  by  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Mai-cia  A.  Crofton,  dated  17th  December,  1825. 

The  school  was  under  the  management  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Kirchoffe,  Rector  of  Clondrohid,  from  its 
foundation  up  to  1839,  when  he  died,  and  after  him, 
under  his  successor,  the  Rev.  J.  Torrens  Kyle,  until 
his  death  in  1883. 


In  December,  1883,  the  Parish  of  ClondroMd  was 
united  to  that  of  Macroom  and  the  rector  of  the 
united  parishes  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the 
school. 

Every  child  attending  the  school  when  able  to  read 
has  been  provided  with  a Bible  since  the  school  w as 
established  in  compliance  with  Mrs.  Orofton’s  desire. 
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The  endowment  consists  of  £40  a year,  late  Irish 
currency,  with  a residence.  The  sum  of  £35  is  paid 
to  the  teacher  and  £5  is  reserved  for  repairs  and  in- 
surance of  premises. 

An  efficient  teacher  cannot  he  procured  for  a salary 
of  £32  or  so  sterling.  I would  therefore  suggest  that 
the  school  he  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Macroom,  as  has  been  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  case  of  a school  founded  by  the  same 
will,  by  its  removal  recently  from  Incliicappa  to  Ash- 
ford, in  the  county  Wicklow. 

The  salary  derived  from  the  endowment,  if  added 
to  the  stipend  provided  for  Macroom  School,  would 


afford  an  income  sufficient  to  establish  a first-class 
school  in  a central  position. 

The  children  likely  to  avail  of  the  advantages  of 
the  endowment,  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Crofton’s 
wishes,  can  attend  a school  in  Macroom  as  conveniently 
as  at  the  present  situation  of  the  Crofton  School. 

The  number  has  been  reduced  to  seven,  and  in  the 
interest  of  these  children  tlio  change  I suggest  would 
be  most  desirable. 

Denis  O’Sullivan,  a.m., 

Rector  of  Macroom. 

loth  October,  1887. 


No.  xn.  (b). 

Statement  of  Rev.  M.  Ahern,  p.p.,  Clondrohid. 
See  Evidence,  p.  124. 


My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — You  will  have  per- 
ceived by  referring  to  the  enclosed  will  of  Mrs. 
Crofton,  that  the  endowment  at  Clondrohid  was  in- 
tended by  the  pious  foundress  to  bo  non-sectarian  as 
a distinction  is  made  between  it  and  the  endowment 
at  Wicklow. 

A Catholic  teacher  taught  in  the  school  for  a period 
of  five  years  after  die  death  of  Mrs.  Crofton  and  lmd 
to  leave  the  school  because  the  then  agent  over  die 
property  insisted  that  the  Protestant  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  die  school.  The 
Catholic'  children  then  left  the  school  aucl  went  to  the 
new  schools  which  the  parish  priest  was  obliged  to 
have  built  for  the  education  of  die  children  of  the 
neighbourhood.  These  schools  have  been  under  the 
National  Board  ever  since,  but  tlio  accommodation  is 
quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  educational  requirements 
of  the  district.  So  crowded  arc  the  schools  that  the 
manager  was  threatened  to  have  the  grant  withdrawn 
if  un  assurance  were  not  given  to  limit  the  numbers 
to  fifty-seven  in  each  school,  whereas  the  numbers  on 
rolls  arc  120  and  140  respectively,  and  tlio  average  for 
last  year  about  73  and  90. 

The  affidavit  enclosed  shows  the  numbers  that  had 
been  attending  the  endowed  school  for  some  years  up 
to  January,  1886,  since  which  time  no  child  has 


attended  the  school  (except  the  children  of  the  teacher) 
because  there  is  no  Protestant  poor  child  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

I therefore  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  high  time 
the  scandal  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  the  en- 
dowment which  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  been  exclu- 
sively applied  to  Protestant  educational  interests 
should  now  lio  appliod,  as  it  was  intended,  for  the 
education  of  the  jioor  cliildron  of  the  locality  who  are 
newly  all  Catholics. 

I take  tho  liberty  of  suggesting  that  a portion  of 
the  two  acres  bo  given  as  sites  for  male  and  fcanale 
new  schools  under  trustees  to  ho  appointed  by  the 
Endowed  School  Commissioners  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  endowment  and  in  connection 
with  tlio  National  Board,  and  the  presunt  residence 
(enlarged  if  necessary)  he  made  available  as  residences 
for  principal  teachers  with  gardens  attached. 

I remain,  my  lord  and  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  Ahern,  p.p., 
Clondrohid,  Macroom, 

Co.  Cork. 


BRETTRIDGE’S  TRUSTS. 

No.  XIII. 

Form  of  Certificate. 

Referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  p.  128. 

I hereby  certify  that  I have  frequently  called  at  for  tho  past  yours,  and  have  seen 

at  work  there,  and  believe  ho  1ms  served  h Apprenticeship  faitlifullr. 

Date, 

Name, 

Address, 


CORK  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


No.  XIV.  (a). 

STATISTICS  FROM  THE  YEAR  1878  TO  THE  YEAR  1887. 
See  Evidence,  p.  134. 


The  School  of  Music  was  formally  opened  on  the 
2nd  December,  1878,  and  has  ever  since  continued  its 
operations,  being  from  the  first  opening  largely  availed 
of  by  tho  0iti7.cn 3 of  Cork  and  residents  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Students  (over  10  per  cent  of  whom  are  regis- 
tered as  professional,  i.e.,  Governesses,  National  School 
Teachers,  &c.),  are  divided  into  Day  Classes  and  Night 
Classes ; the  fees  charged  to  Day  Students  being  about 
double  those  fixed  for  Night  Students,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  tho  Day  to  Night  Students  being  about  one 


to  three.  The  following  have  been  the  numbers  of  each 
of  the  classes  since  the  opening  of  the  School,  viz. : — 

Day  ClMSM.  Niglit  CImsot.  Total  Stadmta. 


1879-9  - 40 

1879- 80  - 33 

1880- 1  - 43 

1881- 2  - 44 


1882-8 

1888-4 

1884- 6 

1885- 6 


89 

47 

74 

68 
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Total  Number  of  Students  who  have  passed  Examinations 
from  1879  to  1887,  viz. : — 


Junior  Solfeggio,  ....  422 

Senior  Solfeggio,  ....  142 

Elementary  Harmony,  . . .124 

Advanced  Harmony,  . . .41! 

Diplomat!  awarded,  . . . 1G 


The  following  is  the  analysis  of  occupations  of  these 
Students : — 

Children  of  gentry,  magistrates,  professional  men,  &c.,  20  per  cent. 
Children  of  agents,  shopkeepers,  &c.,  . .32  „ 

Clerks,  shop  assistants,  artisans  and  children  of  artisans, 

&e.,  • • • . . . 36  „ „ 

Professional  Students,  governesses,  and  National  ( . „ 
school  teachers,  . . . . . $ >*  *» 


For  the  year  1886-7,  the  average  annual  attendance 
has  leen  174,  being — 


Day  Students,  . 
Night  Students,  . 


The  proportion  of  City  rate  assigned  to  the  School 
of  Music  by  the  General  Committee  has  been,  for — 


1378-9 

1879- 80 

1880- 1 


£262  19  2 
286  0 0 
287  3 4 


Male  Students,  . 
Female  Studonts, 


1882- 3 

1883- 4 

1884- 6 
1886-6 
1886-7 


2S2  18  9 
300  0 0 
250  0 0 
200  0 0 
100  0 0 
100  0 0 


THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE'S  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 


No.  XV  (a). 

Extracts  from  the  Will  of  Lord  Cork. 


Referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  pp.  144;  193  ad  seq  ; 214  et  seq. 


“ Item. — It  is  my  will,  and  I do  hereby  charge  my 
said  son  and  heir  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  here- 
after continue  and  uphold  the  payment  of  £20 
sterling  per  annum  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Free 
School  by  me  at  my  sole  charge  erected  in  Youglial, 
£10  to  the  usher  thereof,  and  to  each  of  the  six  old 
decayed  soldiers  or  alms-men  already  placed,  or  here- 
after to  be  placed  there,  £5  sterling  apiece  with  their 
houses.  And  to  pay  yearly  tho  like  allowance  for 
ever  to  the  schoolmaster,  usher,  and  alms-men  of  the 
Free  School  and  Alms-houses  by  me  lately  erected  at 
Lismore  in  the  comity  of  Waterford,  towards  the 
charge  of  which  Free  School  and  Alms-houses  at  Lis- 
more, and  the  several  persons  that  aro  to  supply  and 
reside  there,  James  Roch  is  bound  by  his  lease  of 
Curren-Mc-Bouglit  to  pay  £40  sterling  per  annum, 
and  also  to  cause  the  like  Free  School,  with  lodging 
for  the  schoolmaster  and  usher  iuid  houses  for  six 
alms-men,  to  bo  erected  with  lime  and  stone,  sawn 
timber  and  slate,  in  the  place  where  I caused  the 
foundation  to  be  digged,  and  whither  before  these 
troubles  I caused  great  part  of  the  squared  timber  and 


hewed  stone  and  other  materials  to  be  brought  in 
place  for  finishing  of  that  good  work,  and  to  assign 
over  and  pay  yearly  the  like  salary  and  stipend  to  the 
schoolmaster,  usher,  and  six  alms-men,  and  each  of 
them,  as  is  paid  to  those  of  the  Free  Schools  and  alms- 
men of  Youghal  and  Lismore  aforesaid,  and  this  to  he 
done  so  soon  as  it  shall  please  God  to  send  peace  in 
this  kingdom.  The  charge  of  all  which  Free  Schools 
and  Alms-houses,  saving  the  £40  above  mentioned, 
payable  yearly  by  James  Roch,  is  to  come  out  of  my 
said  sun  and  heir’s  revenues,  and  lie  is  likewise  to  keep 
the  said  School-houses  and  Alms-houses  in  good  repair, 
and  to  the  schoolmasters,  ushers,  and  Alms-houses 
quarterly  and  respectively  pay  their  annuities  as  I 
have  formerly  done  since  the  erection  of  these  Schools 
and  Alms-houses  at  Youghal  and  Lismore,  and  also 
that  at  Bandon  Bridge  aforesaid  when  it  shall  be 
there  finished,  as  I have  appointed  it  to  be." 

A true  copy,  compared  by  me. 

F.  Coreey. 


Oct.  15,  1887. 


No.  XV.  (b). 

Copy  Letter  of  Mr.  Waller  to  Lord  Cork. 
See  Evidence,  p.  144 ; 193  et  seq  ; 214  et  seq. 


“Now  to  give  your  lordship  satisfaction  in  the 
strict  charge  you  have  laid  upon  me  touching  Mr. 
Goodniche,  his  carriage  in  the  school.  It  is  too  tine 
that  hath  been  advertised  to  your  lordship  of  his  severe 
handling  his  scholars,  not  using  them  as  became  a 
schoolmaster  that  intended  to  win  them  to  the  love  of 
learning,  but  as  an  insolent  proud  man  that  could  not 
decline  his  intemperate  nature  therein,  and  like  a 

eonate  man  that  had  lost  tho  use  of  reason,  would 
or  rather  batter  them,  not  with  decent  rods,  but 
wands,  and  hands,  about  head  and  shoulders,  insomuch 
as  he  broke  the  teeth  of  some  of  them  with  his  griped 
fist;  and  this  rigid  and  violent  course  he  ran,  until  he 
perceived  that  many  of  his  scholars,  gentlemen’s  sons, 
sent  from  remote  parts  (and  good  paymasters  to  him) 
did  fall  off,  insomuch  as  upon  a sudden  he  lost  20  or  30 
of  them,  some  of  them  boarders  in  his  house.  Then 
did  he  somewhat  retire  into  himself,  and,  as  I conceive, 
looking  into  his  loss,  rather  than  the  upholding  of  the 
school,  he  did  begin  to  cast  off  that  severity  which  he 
had  indiscreetly  and  so  immoderately  used,  and  now 
becomes  a man  of  a more  mild  and  temjierate  spirit, 
wherein  Mr.  Deane  Naylor  and  myself  have  so 


thoroughly  laboured  him,  laying  open  unto  him  the 
reports  spread  round  about  in  this  kingdom  of  his 
tyrannical  hand  held  over  his  scholars  as  would  not 
only  cause  him  to  be  questioned  for  such  uncivil 
abusing  of  children,  but  utterly  overthrow  and  dissolve 
that  school  which  was  founded  by  your  lordship  at 
a great  charge,  not  for  any  private  end  of  your  own 
but  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  breeding  up  of 
youth  in  learning,  .civility,  and  religion,  and  thereby 
ruin  his  fortunes  expected  here,  and  be  a tax  to  your 
lordship's  judgment  in  placing  so  unfit  a man  therein ; 
besides  we  iterated  unto  him  the  many  favours  your 
lordship  had  conferred  upon  him,  proceeding  from  tho 
good  opinion  your  lordship  had  conceived  of  him,  and 
the  presentation  lately  sent  him,  which  might  be  judi- 
cious inducements  to  a grateful  heart  to  endeavour  the 
deserving  thereof  only  by  a mild,  civil,  and  well- 
tempered  carriage  in  the  school  that  might  bring  it  to 
its  former  late  strength,  and  so  to  continue  it  for  your 
lordship’s  honour,  his  credit,  and  fair  contentment  to 
the  country,  with  much  more,  too  large  to  be  reported ; 
to  wlrich  he  did  ingenuously  confess,  that  he  did  well 
understand  his  errors  herein,  and  did  faithfully  promise 

3 T 
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that  all  things  formerly  amiss  in  him  should  be  re- 
formed. He  had  at  least  12  or  14  boarders  each  at 
£12  a year,  besides  benefit  of  schooling,  and  all  these 
have  gone  off  from  him.  Only  he  hath  now  my  sweet 
Lord  Buttevant  of  whom  I must  give  your  lordship  a 
true  assurance,  that  lie  hath  been  as  chary,  and  lovingly 
careful,  both  for  his  learning  and  education,  and  that 
in  a most  temperate  aud  mild  way,  as  the  child  grows 
strong  in  body,  perfect  in  health,  good  colour  in  his 
face,  very  lively,  aud  prospers  well  in  his  learning, 
otherwise  he  should  have  heard  from  me  to  his  dis- 
content. That  his  boarders  fell  off,  I am  confident, 
proceeded  much  from  the  viperous  disposition  of  his 
wife,  who  having  gotten  a Btroug  hand  over  him, 
would  most  devilislily  abuse  the  children  in  cutting 
them  short  in  meat  anil  drink,  ami  railing  upon  them 
with  most  base  language,  for  if  any  of  them  had  come 
between  meals  for  drink,  they  for  want  thereof  would 
have  gone  to  her  pail  of  water,  and  yet  could  not  be 


allowed  to  drink  it,  but  were  sent  away  with  the  terms 
of  rogues  and  rascals,  that  would  not  leave  her  a drop 
of  water  in  the  house.  This  we  put  him  in  mind  of 
and  told  him  plainly,  that  unless  lie  moulded  her  to  a 
new  temper,  to  carry  herself  solierly  and  modestly  as 
became  u ili  vine’s  wife,  it  would  hinder  any  endeavour 
of  his  to  improve  tho  school.  He  hath  between  40 
and  50  scholars,  of  which  number  he  hath  prepared  8 
or  0 that  soon  after  Easter  go  to  the  College  at  Dublin. 
Mr.  William  Fenton  being  one  of  them.  And  thus 
have  I given  your  lordship  as  full  a taste  of  Mr. 
Goodnichc’s  demeanour  as  I could  learn,  or  have  ob- 
served, with  tho  promise  he  hath  made  to  repair  all 
his  preceding  errors  and  miscarriages,  which  I am 
hopeful  he  will  so  providently  observe  as  will  turn 
much  to  the  reinforcing  of  the  school.” 

A time  copy,  compared  by  me. 

October  1 3th,  1887.  P.  E.  Currey. 


KINSALE  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 

No.  XVI  (a) 

Letter  of  Canon  Cotter. 


Referred  to  in  the 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Kins  ale — 

Gentlemen, — I beg  to  apply  to  you  as  the  Trustees 
of  the  “ K insale  Endowed  School,”  to  grunt  me  a 
lease  of  the  premises,  on  which  the  old  school,  now  in 
ruins,  stood.  My  object  is  to  build  a new  National 
School,  in  which  the  classics  would  be  taught  by  a 
first  class  teacher.  I have  also  to  ask,  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  devote  the  sum  annually  accruing 
from  said  endowment  towards  supplementing  the 
salary  of  the  teacher. 

If  you  accede  to  my  request,  I venture  to  thiuk 


Evidence,  p.  154. 

that  you  will  have  turned  to  good  account  a sum  of 
money  so  long  lying  useless,  and  that  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  you  have  brought  a. 
good  education  within  tho  reach  of  numbers  to  whom, 
previously  no  such  opportunity  was  afforded. 

I am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Canon  Cotter,  p.p., 
Kinsaie. 

12th  October,  1887. 


No-  XVI  (b). 

Reply  to  Canon  Correa's  Letter. 
Referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  p.  154. 


Town  Commissioners'  Office,  Kinsaie, 

13th  October,  1887. 

A t a special  meeting  of  the  Town  Commissioners 
this  day,  iu  reference  to  the  endowment  for  a school, 
it  was  resolved : — 

“ That  we  approve  of  the  proposal  in  reference  to 
tlie  Endowed  School  as  submitted  in  Canon  Cotter’s 
letter,  offering  to  build  a new  National  school  on  the 
site  of  the  present  building,  and  to  provide  a classical 


teacher,  whose  salary  would  be  supplemented  by  the 
present  endowment,  and  being  of  opinion  that  Buch 
would  utilize  the  endowment  for  the  advancement  of 
education,  we  aocede  to  liis  request  for  a lease  of  the 
premises  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Endowed 
School  Commission. 

Amount  in  Munster  and  Leinster  Bank  on  deposit, 
to  credit  of  Endowed  School  on  this  date,  £239  5s.  6 d. 

M.  Hkgarty. 


No.  XVI  (c). 


We  the  undersigned  Town  Commissioners  of  Kinsaie,  not  having  been  present  at  the  special  meeting  held 
on  Thursday  last,  13th  inst.,  at  which  the  foregoing  resolution  was  passed,  beg  to  give  our  full  approval  to 
said  .resolution. 


Signed— 

John  M'Carthy,  t.c. 
James  Fenn,  t.c. 
Eugene  Murphy,  t.c. 
James  O’Neill,  t.c. 
Michael  Kelly,  t.c. 
Daniel  Murray,  t.c. 


Michael  Herlihy,  T.a 
D.  O’Callaghan,  t.c. 

T.  H.  Walsh,  t.c. 
Timothy  Driscoll,  T.a 
Joseph  Thuillier,  t.c. 
Thomas  Hogan,  C.,  t.o. 
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No.  XVI.  (d). 

Referred  to  in  the  Evidence,  p.  154. 

The  M emorial  of  the  Reverend  John  Lindsey  Darling,  Incumbent  of  the  Parish  of  Kinsale,  County 
of  Cork,  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Kinsale,  showeth : — 


That  Memorialist  is  endeavouring,  under  consider- 
able disadvantages  and  many  difficulties,  to  provide 
suitable  education  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
Protestant  families,  resident  in  this  neighbourhood. 

That  solely  owing  to  the  want  of  a suitable  building, 
•and  the  impossibility  of  finding  a proper  site  for  such 
a building,  he  is  unable  to  obtain  any  grant  from  the 
National  Board  for  educational  purposes,  and  is  obliged 
to  depend  on  voluntary  contributions,  quite  inadequate 
to  secure  the  services  of  an  efficient  master,  and  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  raise. 

That  the  Southwell  Endowed  School  was  originally 
founded  by  a Protestant,  entrusted  to  the  governance 
of  a body  composed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Test 
Acts,  exclusively  of  Protestants  5 and  was,  until  the 
year  1873,  always  under  the  charge  of  a Protestant 
master,  invariably  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

That  the  Town  Commissioners  have,  in  this  parti- 
cular matter,  succeeded  the  ancient  Corporation  by  a 
mere  accident,  under  Acts  of  Parliament  which  were 
never  designed  to  constitute  them  trustees  of  such 
endowments  ; and,  therefore,  should  not  be  regarded 
as  lawful  trustees  of  the  school. 


That  there  are  no  less  than  three  National  schools 
in  the  town  under  Roman  Catholic  patronage,  and 
none  under  the  patronage  of  any  Protestant  body. 

That  the  hardship  of  tins  state  of  things  is  all  the 
more  keenly  felt  by  the  Protestants  of  Kinsale,  because 
the  endowed  school  which  they  formerly  attended,  has 
been  so  long  closed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Memorialist  requests 
the  Honourable  Commissioners  to  grant  to  him  and 
other  suitable  trustees,  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  Kinsale,  the  premises  and  garden  of  the 
Southwell  School,  together  with  the  endowment  and 
arrears  to  be  used  for  the  building  of  school  premises, 
and  the  establishment  of  a mixed  school,  which  can  be 
connected  with  the  National  Board  of  Education  under 
Protestant  patronage. 

Such  a school  was  for  some  years  tried  in  this  town, 
in  a rented  house,  and  was  largely  attended,  many 
walking  long  distances  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages. 

J.  Lindsey  Darling, 

Incumbent  of  Kinsale. 

Dated  this  ISth  Oct,  1887. 


MIDLETON  COLLEGE. 

No.  XVII. 

See  Evidence,  p.  177. 

Scheme  for  tho  Re-organization  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Private  Foundation  which  are 
under  the  government  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

Pursuant  to  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885. 


Whereas  tho  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland 
are  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Schools  of  Private 
Foundation,  known  as  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Clon- 
mel, co.  Tipperary ; Midletou,  co.  Cork ; Navan,  co. 
Meath  ; and  Ballyroan,  Queen’s  co.  ; and  of  the  endow- 
ments severally  attached  to  the  same. 

And  whereas  by  a scheme  termed  the  Royal  School 
Charter  the  constitution  and  general  powers  of  the 
said  Commissioners  are  extended,  amended,  and  set 
forth 

From  and  after  the  approval  of  this  scheme  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  the  following  provisions 
shall  take  effect : — 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  as 
constituted  by  the  Royal  School  Charter  shall  be  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  said  endowments. 

2.  All  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  pre- 
mises at  present  vested  in  the  commissioners,  by 
whatsoever  title  and  for  whatsoever  estate  or  interest, 
for  the  uses  of  any  of  the  schools  known  as  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  Clonmel,  Midleton,  Navan,  and 
Ballyroan  (hereinafter  called  the  School  lands),  shall 
be  and  continue  vested  absolutely  in  the  commis- 

, sioners  for  tho  purposes  of  this  charter,  and  to  or  for 
no  other  use  or  trust  whatsoever  : 

And  all  securities,  sums  of  stock,  sums  of  money, 
and  property  of  every  description  of  which  the  com- 
missioners are  nt  present  possessed  on  behalf  of  any  of 
tho  said  schools  shall  continue  vested  in  the  said  com- 
missioners for  the  purposes  of  this  charter : 

And  the  said  school  lands  and  the  said  securities, 
sums  of  stock,  Bums  of  money,  and  property  of  eveiy 
description  are  hereby  amalgamated  into  one  endow- 
ment vested  in  the  said  commissioners  and  hereinafter 
termed  the  Grammar  School  (Private  Foundation) 
Endowment. 


3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  from 
time  to  time  to  sell  or  mortgage  all  or  any  part  of  the 
said  school  lands,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Grammar 
School  (Private  Foundation)  Endowment,  for  such 
sum  or  sums  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  to  execute 
all  necessary  conveyances  and  transfers  in  respect  of 
such  sales  or  mortgages.  And  until  such  sales  shall 
be  made  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  commissioners  to 
make  leases  of  any  paits  of  the  said  school  lands  at 
the  best  reasonable  rents  for  the  following  terms,  that 
is  to  say,  for  agricultural  or  occupation  lenses  35  years, 
for  leases  of  rights  or  easements  40  years,  for  repair- 
ing leases  CO  years,  and  for  building  leases  99  years. 

4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  to  invest, 
or  to  cluinge  the  investments  of  and  re-invest,  any 
sums  of  money  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  in 
their  hands,  representing  portions  of  the  Grammar 
School  (Private  Foundation)  Endowment,  in  any  secu- 
rities in  which  ic  is,  or  may  at  any  time  be,  lawful  for 
trustees  to  invest  trust  funds;  and  the  said  invest- 
ments and  re-investments  shall  continue  to  be  part  of 
the  Grammar  School  (Private  Foundation)  Endow- 
ment. 

5.  The  school  established  at  Ballyroan  shall  be 
forthwith  discontinued. 

6.  Out  of  the  said  Grammar  School  (Private  Foun- 
dation) Endowment  the  said  commissioners  shall  pro- 
vide, whether  by  way  of  annuity  or  sum  in  gross,  due 
compensation  for  the  vested  interests  of  any  of  the  pre- 
sent masters  of  any  of  said  schools  whose  services  may 
no  longer  be  found  requisite ; the  amount  of  silck  com- 
pensation may  be  settled  by  agreement  between  such 
master  and  the  commissioners,  or  in  the  wise  of  dis- 
agreement the  question  of  amount  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Judicial  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885. 
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7.  The  residue  of  the  said  Grammar  School  Endow- 
ment shall  be  applied  by  the  commissioners  in  endow- 
ing and  maintaining,  as  schools  suitable  for  boarders 
and  day  boys,  the  schools  established  at  Midleton, 
Clonmel,  and  Navan. 

8.  In  endowing  and  maintaining  the  said  schools,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  reasonable  repairs  of  the  school  premises, 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  from  time 
to  time  to  determine  the  amounts  of  the  salaries  to  be 
paid  to  the  head  masters  and  to  any  under  masters, 
and  to  provide  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes, 
viz. — purchase  of  school  furniture,  and  other  apparatus ; 
prizes ; exhibitions  obtainable  by  pupils,  either  during 
school  career  or  subsequently  thereto,  and  tenable  on 
any  terms  which  may  be  deemed  proper ; extension  or 
modification  of  school  premises  ; .or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose whatsoever  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners may  be  deemed  advisable. 

9.  It  shall  he  lawful  for  the  commissioners  to 
appoint  the  head  masters  of  the  said  schools,  and  the 
head  master  of  each  school  shall  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  commissioners,  such  under  masters  of 
the  school  over  which  he  presides  as  may  be  found 
necessary.  Any  head  master  or  under  master  shall  be 
removable  by  the  commissioners,  if  they  shall  be  of 
opinion,  after  such  a visitation  as  in  Section  7 of  the 
Royal  School  Charter  provided,  that  he  has  by  mis- 
conduct or  inefliciency  subjected  himself  to  deprivation 
of  his  office. 

10.  The  head  master  of  each  of  the  said  schools 
shall  cease  to  hold  office  on  attaining  the  age  of  seventy 
years ; unless  in  the  opinion  of  lire  commissioners  it 
is  for  the  advantage  of  tho  school  to  continue  liis  ser- 
vices for  a further  period,  in  which  case  such  head 
master  shall  cease  to  hold  oilico  at  such  time  as  by  the 
commissioners  may  he  thereafter  fixed. 

Out  of  the  said  Grammar  School  (Private  Founda- 
tion) Endowment  the  commissioners  shall  annually 
invest,  to  the  credit  of  a fund  to  be  called  the  Private 
Foundation  Pension  Fund,  such  sum  as  may  by  them 
be  considered  adequate  with  a view  to  the  require- 
ments of  reasonable  retiring  allowances  for  head  mas- 
ters. And  it  shall  ho  the  duty  of  tho  commissioners 
to  award  out  of  the  said  pension  fund  to  each  head 
master,  upon  his  vacating  his  office  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  such  retiring  allowance  as  they 
may  deem  reasonable. 

In  the  case  of  tho  present  head  master  of  each  of  the 
said  schools,  such  retiring  allowance  as,  in  tho  event 
of  aucli  head  master  vacuting  liis  office  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Rcction,  slinll  be  considered  reasonable 
may  l>e  forthwith  agreed  upon  between  such  head 
master  and  the  commissioners  ; or,  upon  disagreement, 
the  question  of  amount  may  be  referred  to  the  Judicial 
Commissioners  appointed  under  the  “Educational  En- 
dowments (Ireland)  Act,  18S5.” 

If  any  head  master  of  one  of  the  said  schools  should 
at  any  time  bo  promoted  by  the  commissioners  to  be 
head  master  of  a Royal  School,  it  shall  he  lawful  for 
the  commissioners  at  their  discretion  to  reserve  for 
such  mantel'  a olaim,  in  the  event  of  his  becoming 
entitled  to  a retiring  allowance  out  of  the  Royid 
School  Pension  Fund,  to  a supplementary  allowance 
out  of  the  Private  Foundation  Pension  Fund,  of  such 
amount  as  they  may  think  proper. 

Tho  annual  interest  of  the  said  Private  Foundation 
Pension  Fund  shall  be  paid  into  the  general  fnnds  of 
the  Qranimar  School  (Private  Foundation)  Endow- 
ment ; and  if  at  any  time  the  said  pension  fund  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  retiring  allowances,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Commissioners  to  transfer  such  excess  sum 
from  the  said  pension  fund  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
Grammar  School  Endowment. 

Out  of  the  said  Grammar  School  (Private  Founda- 
tion) Endowment  the  Commissioners  shall,  as  soon  as 
conveniently  ruay  be,  transfer  to  the  said  pension  fund 
such  sum  'is  shall  he  computed  to  he  necessary,  having 


regard  to  the  periods  that  tho  present  Head  Masters 
of  the  said  schools  have  already  held  office. 

11.  It  shall  he  lawful  for  the  commissioners  from 
time  to  time  to  fix,  and  vary,  the  fees  to  be  charged  at 
the  said  schools  ; to  make  such  regulations  to  be 
observed  in  the  said  schools  as  they  may  deem  proper ; 
to  assign  to  tho  personal  performance  of  each  head 
master  any  duties  they  may  consider  should  be  so 
performed ; to  call  for  any  returns  from  each  head 
master,  including  a return  of  the  work  done,  and  time 
devoted  to  school  duties  by  such  head  master;  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  the  vacations  to  be 
allowed,  and  the  course  of  education  to  be  taught  at 
the  said  schools  ; and,  to  allow  additional  fees  to  be 
charged  for  special  subjects  of  instruction,  in  which 
last  case  the  amount  of  such  additional  fees  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  commissioners.  All  fees  charged  at 
any  school  under  the  provisions  herein  shall  belong  to 
the  head  master. 

12.  Subject  to  any  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
commissioners  under  the  authority  of  this  scheme,  the 
head  master  of  each  school  shall  have  under  liis  con- 
trol the  choice  of  books,  tho  methods  of  instruction, 
tho  arrangement  of  classes  and  school-hours,  nnd  the 
general  organization  and  discipline  of  the  school.  The 
head  master  shall  have  the  power  to  dismiss  any  pupil 
from  liis  school  ; in  such  an  event  he  shall  forthwith 
communicate  both  to  the  commissioners  and  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  the  fact  of  such  dis- 
missal, and  tho  reasons  for  it ; and  thereupon  any 
application  may  he  made  on  behalf  of  the  pupil  to  the 
commissioners,  who  shall  have  the  power,  if  they  are 
of  opinion  that  a proper  case  has  been  shown,  to  rein- 
state said  pupil  in  tho  school. 

13.  At  each  of  the  said  schools  there  shall  be  a 
certain  number  of  frou  places,  to  bo  determined  by  the 
said  commissioners  from  time  to  time,  separately  for 
each  school,  according  to  its  circumstances.  It 
shall  not  he  compulsory  upon  tho  bond  muster  to 
afford  instruction  to  free  scholars  in  subjects  for 
which  additional  fees  arc  allowed,  as  in  section  1 1 
mentioned.  Where  it  in  necessary  to  make  a selec- 
tion among  applicants  for  free  places,  such  selection 
shall  be  mode  by  examination,  if  it  shall  seem  to  the 
commissioners  that  selection  by  examination  would 
meet  the  justice  of  tho  case ; but  if  on  any  occasion 
selection  by  examination  would  not,  in  their  opinion, 
meet  tho  justice  of  the  case,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  commissioners  to  make  such  selection  in  any  other 
manner.  The  commissioners  may  require  the  head 
master  of  the  school  to  hold  such  examination  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  proscribe,  and  to  make  a return 
to  them  of  the  result  thereof. 

14.  The  said  schools  shall  be  periodically  inspected 
and  the  accounts  of  tho  said  Grammar  School  (Private 
Foundation)  Endowment  shall  he  audited  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Royal  School 
Charter. 

15.  The  commissioners  may  receive  any  additional 
endowments  for  the  general  purposes  of  this  scheme, 
or  for  any  special  objects  connected  with  such  general 
purposes  not  inconsistent  with  or  calculated  to  impede 
the  working  thereof. 

16.  The  commissioners  may  at  any  time  make 
application  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  to  sanction  any  amendments 
or  alterations  of  the  provisions  of  this  scheme.  Where 
it  is  intended  to  make  such  application  the  commis- 
sioners shall  at  least  one  month  previous  to  such  appli- 
cation cause  a draft  of  the  said  amendments  or 
alterations  to  be  published  in  such  manner  as  the 
Commissioners  of  Chai-itable  Donations  and  Bequests 
may  from  time  to  time  direct  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
information  to  all  persons  interested,  and  until  such 
application  has  been  made,  the  Commissioners  shall 
receive  any  objections  in  writing  made  by  any  persons 
interested,  respecting  such  intended  amendments  or 
alterations,  and  the  said  objections  in  writing  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  commissioners  along  with  their 
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application  to  the  saiil  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests. 

If  upon  consideration  of  the  proposed  amendments 
and  alterations,  and  of  any  objections  in  writing  thereto, 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  shall  approve  of  such  amendments  or  altera- 
tions, or  any  of  them,  they  slm.ll  signify  such  approval 
in  writing  under  their  corporate  seal,  and  thenceforth 
such  approved  amendments  or  alterations  shall  be  in- 
corporated into  and  read  as  part  of  this  scheme. 


17.  The  Commissioners  shall  cause  this  scheme  to 
be  printed  and  copies  given  to  all  head  masters  and 
under  masters  in  their  employment ; and  any  person 
applying  for  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  a 
copy,  paying  therefor,  if  the  Commissioners  so  direct, 
a reasonable  price. 

18.  From  and  after  the  approval  of  this  scheme  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  the  endowments  com- 
prised therein  shall  bo  administered  exclusively  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions. 


BISHOP  CROWE'S  CHARITY. 


A Memorial. 
See  Evidence,  p.  183. 


This  Memorial  is  to  show  the  connection  which  the 
Crowe  Charity  1ms  had  with  the  cathedral  of  Cloyne, 
and  to  suggest  a mode  by  which  that  connection  might 
be  maintained,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Charity  in 
regard  of  the  diocese  and  the  locality  of  Cloyne  in- 
creased— both  ns  an  educational  institute,  and  also 
one  in  regard  of  technical  instruction. 

This  Charity  was  founded  in  the  year  1726,  by 
Bishop  Crowe,  who  did  by  his  will  “appoint  and 
constitute  the  Precentor  and  Treasurer  of  Cloyne  for 
the  time  being,  the  perpetual  overseers  and  trustees 
of  said  charity,  subject  always  to  give  an  account  of 
their  proceedings  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the 
time  being.” 

Acu'of'cSm  iicrf  I*1  *1,Q  year  1727,  the  Chapter  sur- 
sopt.  17,  irs7.  ’ rendered  two  houses  which  belonged  to 
the  Economy  Estates  to  the  then  Bishop  Maule,  “ for 
erecting  a diocese  sclioolliouse  therein,”  with  the  gar- 
dens belonging  thereto. 

Abstract,  May  In  the  year  1729,  20s.  per  month  was 
28,1789.  allowed  by  the  Chapter  to  Mr.  Somer- 
ville that  ho  should  “ instinct  the  charity  hoys  in 
singing." 

In  the  year  1771,  a legal  opinion  was  taken  by  the 
Chapter  as  to  the  proposal  of  the  then  Bishop  Agar, 

miuuioh  of  “ whether  thetrustees  of  CrowoV  Charity 
Ju|t  3°.  might  apprentice  the  hoys  to  the  curate 
of  the  Cathedral  church,  who  should 
then  agree  with  a chorister  to  educate  the  hoys  for 
the  choir." 

The  opinion  was — “ I am  of  opinion  that  the  trus- 
tees may  apply  the  funds  of  this  charitable  trust  in 
the  way  which  the  present  bishop  recommends. 

Thbo.  Wolfe. 

2Gth  July,  1771. 

Dranand  chop-  ln  Uiafc  year,  there  having  been  no 
teraooountg.Junn  choir  for  some  time,  we  find  a supply 
2J,  1771.  0f  jQxigjo  books  ordered. 

Abatnot,  Sopt  In  the  year  1772  it  was  agreed  “that 
29,  i77i.  the  Economus  shall  supply  any  deficiency 

in  the  fund  left  by  Bishop  Crowe  in  charity  for  the 
support,  education,  and  maintenance  of  any  number 
of  choir  boys  not  exceeding  six  at  the  rate  of  ,£12  for 
each  boy.” 

July  7,  1773.  This  was  done,  as  appears  by  account 
book  of  Dean  and  Chapter. 

July  la,  177s.  In  the  year  1775  this  grant  was  in- 
creased to  £14  each  boy. 

AbitnotofAots  In  the  year  177C,  it  was  agreed  “that 
iJCUpuv,  July  t])0  Economus  bo  empowered  to  take  as 
apprentices  two  lioys  to  serve  in  the 
choir,  or  three  if  necessary,  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
boys  bound  by  the  trustees  of  Bishop  Crowe’s  Charioy, 
and  also  bo  empowered  to  make  up  any  deficiencies 
in  supporting  the  boys  bound  by  the  said  trustees,  pro- 


vided that  the  whole  expenditure  shall  not  in  any  one 
year  exceed  £50.” 

The  Rev.  James  Mockler  was  then  Economus. 
Accordingly  we  have  in  the  Chapter  accounts  the 
following  — 


Accounts,  June 
37. 1777. 


“ The  boys  of  the  choir,  ...  75 

Of  which,  received  from  the  Bnrgory 
rent*  by  Mr.  Trnpwcll,  ...  42 
Remainder  charged  to  the  Chapter." 


i.  d. 
4 «i 
<S  9 


Similar  entries  showing  that  the  Crowe  Charity 
hoys  were  members  of  the  choir,  and  that  the  Crowe 
Charity  funds  were  managed  by  the  chapter  under  the 
trustees,  appear  in  the  years — 

Expenditure.  Crowe’s  fund. 

June  24,  1778,  ...  £09  7 10  ...  £32  2 8 

„ 1779,  ...  80  9 lli  ...  38  1G  (0 

July  3,  1780,  ...  87  17  8 ...  11  7 0 

Minute*,  June  In  the  year  1803,  “The  trustees  of 
23,  1803.  the  Crowe  Charity  do  withdraw  the 
annual  payment  of  £50  which  they  have  herecofore 
given  in  support  of  the  choir  hoys,  the  Chapter  funds 
appearing  to  be  adequate  to  their  maintenance." 

The  present  school-house  was  built  in  the  year 
1808,  on  the  site  granted  by  the  Chapter  in  the  year 
1727,  eighty-one  years  after  the  grant;  a fact  re- 
ferred to  in  the  words  on  the  building,  “ Demuni 
exlruetis.” 

It  thus  appears  that  the  charity  was  connected  by 
trusteeship  with  the  cathedral,  tliat  its  present  site 
came  from  the  cathedral,  that  the  boys  always  lived 
in  houses  granted  by  the  cathedral,  that  in  1729  the 
boys  were  instructed  in  music  for,  and  by,  the 
cathedral,  that  the  Chapter  aided  its  funds  and 
managed  them  under  the  trustees;  that  in  1771,  the 
boys  were  apprenticed  as  choir  boys  to  the  curate  of 
the  cathedral  and  that  from  that  year  until  the  year 
1803  the  foundation  boys  were  choir  boys  in  the 
cathedral — thus  apprenticed  for  thirty-two  years,  the 
Charity  having  thus  been  always  a strictly  Protestant 
charity.  Now  the  suggestion  is,  that  the  Charity 
while  maintaining  its  educational  character,  should 
also  be  made  one  for  the  instructing  of  hoys  in  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

That  the  Commissioners  should  allow  that  the 
fund  should  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  boys,  the  parents 
defraying  the  other  half. 

Tliat  the  boys  on  the  foundation  might  be  selected 
by  the  trustees  with  a view  to  learning  music.  The 
present  master  is  a competent  educationist  in  music, 
certificated  under  the  Sol-fa  system.  The  cathedral 
could  give  facilities  for  practice  and  instruction,  and 
as  far  as  it  can,  grant,  as  it  does,  gratuities  to  the 
boys  for  singing.  And  the  neighbourhood  would 
always  possess  in  the  master  of  the  school  a teacher 
of  music  whose  services  could  be  availed  of  by  all 
classes  and  denominations.  Without  some  such 
foundation  no  country  neighbourhood  can  support  a 
teacher  of  music. 
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CLONMEL  ENDOWED  SCHOOL. 


No-  XIX. 


See  Evidence,  p.  218  el  aeq. 


Letter  of  F.  E.  Tydd,  and  Resolution  of  certain  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Clonmel. 


Clonmel, 

November  16th,  1887. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  some  remarks  made  by 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  at  the  recent  sitting  of  the 
Educational  Endowments  Commission  at  Clonmel,  as 
to  the  apparent  apathy  which  existed  amongst  the 
Protestant  Freemen  and  Burgesses  of  Clonmel  with 
regard  to  the  Clonmel  Endowed  School,  and  the  name 
of  Mr.  Bagwell,  of  Marlfield,  d.l.,  having  been  men- 
tioned thereat,  as  one  likely  to. take  a lead  in  reforming 
the  constitution  of  the  school,  he,  with  some  brother 
Freemen  caused  the  following  advertisement  to  be 
inserted  in  The  Clonmel  Chronicle. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
Courthouse,  Clonmel,  upon  Monday  the  7th  Novem- 
ber instant,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  Moore  of 
Bame,  d.l.,  as  representative  of  tho  Founder's  family. 
The  attendance  was  of  a representative  character 
including  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  Nonconformist 
Clergy  of  the  town,  several  Freemen,  Burgesses,  and 
parents  of  present  pupils.  I was  requested  to  act  as 
Honorary  Secretary. 

Mr.  Bagwell  explained  at  length  the  objects  of  tho 
meeting,  and  after  considerable  discussion  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

“At  a meeting  convened  by  public  advertisement  held  at 
the  Courthouse,  Clonmel,  on  7tli  November,  1887,  it  was 
resolved  that  die  following  should  constitute  a Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners,  and  of  doing  nil  things  necessary  towards 
the  promulgation  of  n .Scheme  for  the  government  of  the 
Clonmel  Endowed  School." 

f As  representing  the 

1.  Stephen  Moore,  of  Hume,  I kin  of  the  Founder  of 

Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary,  <j  the  School,  tho  family 

Esq.,  d.i.  I of  the  Patron,  Lord 

|_  Mountcasliel. 

2.  The  Marquis  of  Ormonde 

or  Lord  Arthur  Butler, 

3.  The  Right  Reverend, 

The  Lord  Birhop  of  Cashel,  &c.,  d.d., 

The  Palace,  Waterford. 

4.  The  Reverend  Canon  Latliam  C.  Warren,  m.a.  (t.c.d.) 

Rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  C lonmel. 


As  representing  the 
• Duke  of  Ormonde, 
the  Joint  Patron. 


5.  The  Reverend  James  Wilson, 
Presbyterian  Clergyman, 

The  Manse,  Clonmel. 


fi.  The  Revorrnd  John  Carson, 

Methodist  Clergyman,  Clonmel. 


7.  Edward  Beale,  Clonmel, 

Esquire. 

8.  Richard  Bagwell,  m.a., 

(Oxon),  of  Marlfield, 
Clonmel,  county  Tip- 
perary, Esquire,  d.l. 

9.  Gerald  FitzGerald, 

New  Quay,  Clonmel, 
Esquire. 

10.  Francis  lVittie  Tydd, 

Clonmel,  Solicitor. 

11.  Mathew  Villiers  Sankey 
Morton,  of  Little  Island, 
Clonmel,  county  Water- 
ford, Esquire,  j.r. 

12.  Robert  Hemphill,  New 
Quay,  Clonmel,  Esquire, 

13.  William  Clarke,  Rich- 
mond-place,  Clonmel, 

Esquire. 


{As  representing  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

1 


As  representing  the 
Freemen  of  Clonmel. 


Representing  tho  par- 
ents (not  Freemen)  of 
present  pupils. 


14.  Thomas  Cambridge  Grubb, 
Suir  island,  Clonmel,  Co. 
Waterford,  Esquire, 


/ As  representing  past 
l pupils  of  the  school. 


Honorary  Secretary, 

Francis  Edward  Tydd,  r..r„n.  (t.o.d.) 
Clonmel,  Solicitor. 


All  resident  within  ten  miles  of  the  town  of  Clonmel, 
except  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  included  in  tho  list 
with  the  express  consent  of  tho  Nonconformist  gentlemen 
present. 

I was  requested  to  forward  these  names  to  you  for  the 
consideration  and  approval  of  the  Commissioners. 

I enclose  a copy  of  The  Clonmel  Chronicle  containing  a 
report  of  the  proceedings. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F ran cis  Edward  Ttdu. 


To  William  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Educational  Endowments  Commission, 
Offices — S3,  Nossau-street,  Dublin. 


KILKENNY  COLLEGE. 

No.  XX. 


See  Evidence,  p.  254. 

Supplementary  Evidence  of  James  Maxwell  Weir,  Esq.,  Head  Master. 


November  17,  1887. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — As  I do  not  consider 
that  in  my  evidence  before  you  at  Kilkenny  I was 
sufficiently  explicit  with  respect  to  my  connexion  with 
this  college,  and  as  both  before  I appeared  before  you, 
and  after  I left  the  court,  certain  evidence  was  given 
of  a nature  prejudicial  to  my  interest  of  which  I was 
not  aware  until  I saw  it  reported  in  the  public  press, 
may  I l>o  permitted  to  submit  to  your  notice  the  fol- 
lowing facts  which  I can  prove  most  unquestion- 
ably : — 

During  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  my  tenure 
thirteen  of  my  pupils  entered  T.C.D.,  several  of  whom 
obtained  honours  subsequently. 


Two  of  them  got  senior  moderatorships  and  gold 
medals,  one  a junior  modcratorship  and  silver  medal, 
ono  a mathematical  scholarship,  and  one  a classical 
sizavship.  All  these  gained  several  honours  of  tho 
first  rank. 

Seven  entered  the  Q.C.,  Cork — five  as  scholars,  and 
two  as  ordinary  students.  Of  these  two  got  first 
scholarships  in  mathematics,  and  several  honours  and 
prizes,  one  got  first  scholarship  in  classics,  many  prizes, 
including  tho  Peel  Exhibition  and  two  gold  medals  at 
degree  examinations. 

During  these  aud  subsequent  years  over  fifteen 
pupils  passed  for  various  professional  preliminary 
examinations,  such  as  tho  College  of  Surgeons,  Solid- 
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tors'  Apprentices,  Banks,  Royal  University,  three  for 
entrance  in  T.C.D.,  <fcc. 

I can  when  required  submit  the  names  of  all,  and 
prove  the  facts,  and  regret  that  on  the  day  [ ap- 
peared before  you  I had  not  my  reference  books.  I 
also  mistook  the  hour,  as  I thought  proceedings  would 
not  commence  before  12  o’clock. 

Under  these  circumstances  I leave  it  to  your  consi- 
deration whether  the  Kilkenny  College  has  been  so 
hadly  conducted  under  my  supervision  as  it  has  been 
represented  to  you. 

In  the  hope  of  raising  a small  fund  for  prizes  at 
examinations,  I on  one  occasion  put  an  advertisement 
in  The  Moderator,  by  way  of  an  appeal  to  the  clergy 
and  gentry,  requesting  subscriptions  for  the  purpose 
would  be  paid  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heatly,  Ex-Sch.  T.C.D., 
as  treasurer.  To  this  there  was  not  a single  response, 


and  after  two  months  I discontinued  it  in  disgust, 
paying  the  expense,  which  amounted  to  two  pounds. 
Such  is  a notable  instance  of  my  experience  of  the 
Great  III  interest  displayed  by  the  people  here  in  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  Kilkenny  College. 

I may  add  that  the  Board  of  T.C.D.  by  a letter  to 
me  from  Dr.  Hart,  Vice-Provost,  have  undertaken 
that  the  sum  of  £231  10s.  shall  be  refunded  to  me  or 
my  representatives,  being  half  the  amount  of  £463 
paid  by  me  as  a building  charge  on  my  appointment. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Maxwell  Wetr. 
The  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 


THE  ROYAL  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS 
ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

No.  XXI. 

See  Evidence,  p.  381  et  teq. 

Draft  Scheme  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  for  altering  the  constitution, 
of  The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  future  government  and 
management  of  The  Royal  School  Endowments,  and  of  other  Educational  Endowments 
administered  by  the  Baid  Commissioners. 
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The  Ulster  Royal  Schools. 

Whereas  in  the  reign  of  King  J ames  I.,  upon  the  dis- 
tribution and  plantation  of  the  lands  escheated  to  the 
Crown  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  it  was  directed  by 
His  Majesty  that  there  should  be  one  Free  School  at 
least  appointed  in  each  of  the  Counties  of  Armagh, 
Tyrone,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  learning  and  religion  ; and  by 
letters  patent  dated  April  20,  l GIG,  it  was  directed 
that  certain  lands  assigned  in  the  Plantation  of  Ulster 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  that 
province  should  bo  conveyed  by  grant  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  that  by  him  they  might 
lie  distributed  and  allocated  in  form  of  law  to  the 
several  schools  as  ho.  should  think  /it,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  said  lands  was  committed  to  the  said 
Archbishop  as  the  person  best  able  to  select  the  most 
apt  places  for  the  establishment  of  such  Grammar 
Schools : 

And  whereas  King  Charles  I.,  l>y  letters  patent 
dnted  December  15,  1C 27,  granted  to  tho  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  to  his  successors  for  ever,  certain 
lands  assigned  as  aforesaid,  for  tho  uso  of  the  m:istors 
of  the  Free  Schools  established  at  the  town  of  Mmuit- 
norris,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  at  the  town  of 
Mountjoy,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  at  the  town  of 
Donegal  in  the  Coimty  of  Donegal,  at  Lisgoole  (now 
called  Poi-tora)  near  the  town  of  Enniskillen  in  the 
County  of  Fermanagh,  and  at  the  town  of  Cavan  in 
the  County  of  Cavan,  respectively  ; 

And  whereas  the  schools  so  established  at  Mount  • 
norris,  Mountjoy,  and  Donegal,  were  afterwards 
removed  to  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Raphoe, 
respectively,  and  the  five  above-mentioned  schools 
have  since  been  maintained  and  are  still  in  operation 
as  Grammar  Schools,  and  are  known  as  the  Royal 
Schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Cavan, 
and  Raphoe  respectively : 

Carys/ort  Royal  School. 

And  whereas  King  Charles  I.,  by  letters  patent 
dated  August  23,  1G29,  granted  to  the  Sovereign, 
Burgesses,  and  Free  Commons  of  the  borough  and 
town  of  Oarysfoi-t,  in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  and  to 
their  successors  for  ever,  the  lands  therein  mentioned, 
to  the  use  of  Buch  schoolmaster  as  the  Lord  Deputy 
or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  for 
the  time  being,  should  appoint  to  reside  and  teach  in 
the  said  town  of  Carysfort ; and  for  want  of  such 
schoolmaster,  then  to  the  use  of  the  said  Sovereign 
and  Burgesses  and  their  successors  for  ever,  towards 
the  maintenance  of  a Free  School  in  the  said  town,  and 


of  such  schoolmaster  or  schoolmasters  as  they  should 
appoint  to  teach  school  there,  until  another  school- 
master should  be  appointed  by  tho  Lord  Deputy,  or 
other  Cliief  Governor  or  Governors  aforesaid,  and  then 
to  the  uso  of  such  schoolmaster  or  schoolmasters  for- 
ever : 

And  whereas  a school  was  afterwards  established, 
and  has  siuce  been  in  operation  os  an  Elementary 
School,  near  Carysfort  aforesaid,  and  is  known  as 
Carysfort  lloyal  School  : 

Rnnayhcr  Royal  School. 

And  whereas  King  Charles  I.,  by  letters  patent 
dated  September  1 6,  1G29,  granted  to  tho  Sovereign, 
Burgesses,  and  Free  Commons  of  the  borough  and 
town  of  Bauaglior,  in  tho  King’s  County,  and  to  their 
successors  for  over,  the  lands  therein  mentioned,  to 
the  use  of  such  schoolmaster  ns  the  Lord  Deputy  or 
other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  for  tho 
time  being,  should  appoint  to  reside  and  tench  in  the 
said  town  of  Bunaghor  ; and  for  want  of  such  scliool- 
master,  then  to  the  use  of  the  said  Sovereign  and 
Burgessos  and  their  successors  for  ever,  towards  tho 
maintenance  of  a free  school  in  the  said  town,  and  of 
such  schoolmaster  or  schoolmasters  as  they  should 
appoint  to  teach  school  there,  until  another  school- 
master should  he  appointed  by  tho  Lord  Doputy  or 
other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  aforesaid,  and  then 
to  the  use  of  such  schoolmaster  or  schoolmasters  for 
ever  : 

And  whereas  a school  was  afterwards  established, 
and  has  since  been  in  operation  as  a Grammar  School, 
at  Banagher  aforesaid,  and  is  known,  ns  Banogher 
lloyal  School 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

And  whereas  by  the  Act  53  George  III.,  cap.  107, 
tho  Loi’d  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
all  for  the  time  being,  with  four  of  the  Bishops  of 
Ireland,  and  four  other  persons,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Governors  of  Ii-ehmd  for  the  time  being,  were  con- 
stituted and  appointed  as  a Corporation  with  perpetual 
succession  and  a common  seal,  by  the  name  of  “ The. 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,”  for  the 
regulation  of  the  several  Endowed  Schools  of  public 
and  private  foundation  in  Ireland  in  the  said  Act 
mentioned ; and  it  was  by  the  said  Act,  among  other 
things,  enacted  (sec.  4)  that  it  should  bo  lawful  for 
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the  said  Commissioners  and  their  successors  from  time 
to  time  to  appoint  a secretary  to  the  said  Commis- 
sioners, with  a salary  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  £700, 
and  also  such  other  subordinate  officer  or  officers  as 
they  should  think  proper,  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  to  certify  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of 
Ireland,  for  the  time  being,  such  sum  or  sums  of 
money  as  they  should  deem  adequate  to  defray  the 
expense  of  said  offieei's,  and  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  Board;  whereupon  it  should  be  lawful  for 
the  Lord  Lieuteuant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Governors  of  Ireland,  to  direct  the  issue,  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  Ireland,  of  such  sum  or  sums 
of  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  officer's,  and 
the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board,  as  to  the  said 
Lord  Lieuteuant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Gover- 
nors for  the  time  being  should  seem  fitting  and  con- 
venient ; and  it  was  by  the  said  Act  (sec.  5)  further 
enacted  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commis- 
sioners and  their  successors  to  hold  any  lands  or  here- ' 
ditaments  whatsoever  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act ; 
and  (sec.  9)  to  visit  each  or  any  of  the  endowed 
schools  therein  described  as  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  said  Commissioners,  and  to  do  all  other  acts 
appertaining  to  the  office  of  visitors  relating  to  such 
schools  ; and  it  was  by  the  said  Act  (sec.  11)  further 
enacted  that  the  several  lauds  granted  under  the  here- 
inbefore recited  instruments  for  the  use  of  the  Masters 
of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Ennis- 
killen, Raphoe,  Cavan,  Bauagher,  and  Carysfort  should 
be  vested  in  the  said  Commissioners  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever,  and  that  the  reuts,  issues,  and  profits 
thereof  should  from  time  to  time  be  received,  paid, 
and  applied  by  the  orders  of  the  said  Conun issionevs 
as  by  tbo  said  Act  directed ; and  it  was  by  the  said 
Act  (see.  12)  further  enacted  that  ic  should  be  lawful 
for  the  said  Commissioners  from  time  to  time  to 
invest  in  Government  securities  any  sums  of  money 
belonging  to  any  of  the  schools  the  estates  belonging 
to  which  were  vested  in  them,  and  that  such  propor- 
tion as  they  should  think  proper  of  die  issues  and 
profits  of  all  funds  or  estates  applicable  to  the 
support  of  each  such  school  should  be  applied  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Schoolmaster  thereof  for  the 
time  being,  and  such  other  proportion  as  they  should 
think  pi-oper  should  be  ajiplied  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  such  Under  Master  or  Masters  as  the  said  Com- 
missioners should  think  necessary  for  such  school ; 
and,  after  payment  of  such  salary  or  salaries  to  such 
HeadMastcr  and  Under  Master  orMasters,  toapplysuch 
sums  as  should  be  deemed  necessary  in  or  towards  the 
purchasing,  procuring,  building,  enlarging,  repairing, 
or  furnishing  the  school-house  with  grounds,  appur- 
tenances, and  other  necessary  or  useful  accommo- 
dations ; and,  if  any  residue  should  remain,  then  to 
apply  such  residue  to  supporting,  maintaining,  and 
providing  such  and  so  many  free  scholars,  and  to  the 
endowment  of  such  and  so  many  exhibitions  to  Trinity 
College,  to  be  held  by  such  persons  and  under  such 
regulations  as  to  the  said  Commissioners  should  seem 
proper ; and  provision  was  also  made  by  the  said  Act 
for  the  control  and  management  by  the  said  Commis- 
sioners of  the  several  schools  of  private  foundation, 
and  diocesan  and  other  schools,  in  the  said  Act  men- 
tioned, and  for  the  exercise  by  the  said  Commissioners 
of  the  several  powers  and  authorities  by  the  said  Act 
conferred  upon  them  in  that  behalf : 

And  whereas  by  the  Act  3 George  IV.,  cap.  79,  the 
constitution  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  in 
Ireland  was  altered,  and  it  was  provided  (sec.  8)  that 
whenever  any  residue  should  remain  of  the  funds  of 
' any  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Armagh,  Dungannon, 
Enniskillen,  Raphoe,  Cavan,  Banaglier,  and  Carysfort, 
after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Master  and  of  the 
Tinder  Master  or  Masters,  if  any,  and  of  all  enlarge- 
ments and  improvements  of  tho  school-house,  grounds, 
appurtenances,  and  furniture  thereof  which  should  be 
thought  necessary,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  said  Com- 


missioners, if  they  should  think  fit,  to  cause  such 
residue  or  such  part  or  share  thereof  as  they  should 
deem  sufficient,  to  be  applied  to  the  like  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  any  other  or  others  of  the  said 
schools  whose  funds  might  stand  in  need  of  such  aid, 
and  that  if  such  residue  should  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose,  then  so  much  as  should  remain 
thereof  should  bo  applied  in  the  maimer  in  the  Act 
S3  George  III.  cap.  107,  directed  : and  it  was  by  the 
said  Act  (sec.  11)  enacted  that  all  the  powers  of  the 
said  Commissioners  should  extend  to  all  schools  of 
the  nature  and  description  in  the  said  Act  mentioned 
which  had  been  or  Bhould  be  erected  in  Ireland  ; and 
the'  powers  of  the  said  Commissioners  were  amended 
as  in  the  said  Act  appearing  : 

And  whereas  by  the  Act  17  and  IS  Victoria,  cap. 
84,  it  was  enacted  that  the  charges  and  payments  for 
the  salaries  of  the  secretary  and  other  officers  of  the 
said  Coimnissionei-s,  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Board, 
should  cease  to  be  charged  on  and  payable  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fluid  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
should  thenceforth  be  paid  out  of  such  aids  or  supplies 
as  might  be  from  time  to  time  provided  and  appro- 
priated by  Parliament  for  the  purpose. ; and  the  said 
salaries  and  expenses  have  since  been  provided  and 
paid  accordingly  : 

And  whereas,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  herein- 
before recited  Acts,  the  said  several  Royal  Schools, 
and  certain  schools  of  private  foundation,  diocesan 
schools,  and  other  schools,  with  the  estates,  lands, 
buildings,  tenements,  hereditaments,  funds,  securities, 
moneys,  goods,  chattels,  and  other  property,  real  and 
personal,  thereunto  respectively  belonging,  have  since 
the  passing  of  the  said  Acts  been  vested  in  tlie  said 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  or  placed 
under  tlieir  jurisdiction,  management,  or  control : 

And  whereas  all  the  property,  real  or  personal,  now 
vested  in  or  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
in  Ireland  under  the  hereinbefore  recited  Acts  or 
otherwise,  and  all  other  estates  and  property  now  held 
upon  trust  for  or  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the 
above-mentioned  schools,  or  any  of  them,  now  con- 
stitute educational  endowments  within  the  meaning 
of  “ The  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act, 
1885,”  and  the  said  Act  applies  to  the  same  : 

And  wiiereas  it  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners 
under  “The  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act, 
18So,”  after  due  inquiry,  that  iu  order  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  said  endowments,  provision  should 
be  made  for  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  future 
government  and  management  of  the  said  endowments, 
in  manner  hereinafter  appearing  : 

Therefore,  from  and  alter  the  date  of  this  scheme 
(being  the  day  upon  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
by  Order  in  Council  declare  his  approbation  thereof), 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  shall  be 
constituted,  and  the  said  endowments  shall  be  held, 
governed,  managed,  and  applied,  for  the  purposes, 
with  the  powers,  under  the  conditions  and  provisions, 
and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  not 
otherwise,  any  previous  Act  of  Parliament,  letter's 
patent,  statute,  charter,  deed,  instrument,  trust  or 
direction,  relating  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  scheme, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Preliminary. — Interpretation  of  Terms. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  the  following  terms  shall  be 
interpreted  as  follows  : — 

“The  Act”  shall  mean  “The  Educational  Endow- 
ments (Ireland)  Act,  1885.” 

“ The  Lord  Lieutenant " shall  mean  and  include 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being. 

“The  Commissioners”  shall  mean  the  Commis- 
sioners of  -Education  in  Deland,  incorporated  under 
the  hereinbefore  recited  Act,  53  George  III.,  cap.  107, 
and  continued  under  thisacbemeashereinafterprovidecl. 

3 U 
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“The  Local  Boards  " shall  mean  the  several  Boards 
of  Education  hereinafter  constituted  for  the  admini- 
stration of  Educational  Endowments  in  the  several 
districts  defined  by  this  scheme. 

“ The  Ulster  Royal  School-:  ” shall  inran  and  in- 
clude the  several  schools  established  by  Royal  letters 
Patent  as  hereinbefore  recited,  and  in  the  said  Act  53 
George  III.,  cap.  107,  described  as  the  Free  Schools 
of  Armagh,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoe,  and 
Cavan. 

“ The  Estates  Committees  ” shall  mean  the  com- 
mittees elected  by  the  local  boards  for  tlie  manage- 
ment of  tho  estates  of  the  Ulster  Royal  Schools  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

“ The  Endowments  ’’  shall  mean  and  include  all  the 
estates,  lands,  buildings,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
funds,  securities,  moneys,  goods  and  chattels,  and  all 
rents,  interest,  dividends,  and  income  thereof,  due  or 
accruing,  and  all  other  the  property,  mil  and  personal, 
at  the  date  of  this  scheme  vested  in  or  held  or  pos- 
sessed by  the  Commissioner's,  or  by  uny  other  person  or 
persons,  upon  trust  for  or  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  the  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  governed 
or  managed  by  them,  or  placed  under  their  jurisdiction 
or  control. 

“ The  General  Synod  ” shall  mean  tho  body  known 
ns  “The  General  Synod  of  tho  Church  of  Ireland,” 
or  other  the  supreme  legislative  authority  for  tho  time 
being  of  the  Church  formerly  established  by  law  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  Irish  Church  Act,  18G9,  referred 
to  as  the  Church  of  Ireland,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  said  Church,  and  shall  include  any  authority  duly 
empowered  to  represent  or  act  for  the  General  Synod 
in  that  behalf. 

“The  Diocesan  Council  ” and  “The  Select  Vestry" 
shall  meau  respectively  the  bodies  known  :is  tlie 
diocesan  council  and  the  select  vestry  of  the  diocese 
and  parish  in  each  case  named,  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  of  the  said  Church,  and  shall  in- 
clude any  authority  duly  empowered  "to  perform  the 
functions  now  performed  by  such  diocesan  council  and 
select  vesti-y  respectively. 

“The  General  Assembly”  shall  mean  the  body 
known  as  *•'  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rijui  Church  in  Ireland,”  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
said  Presbyterian  Church,  or  other  the  supreme 
authority  for  the  time  being  of  tho  said  Pi-esbyterian 
Church,  and  shall  include  any  authority  duly  em- 
powered to  represent  or  act  for  the  General  Assembly 
in  that  behalf. 

“The  Methodist  Conference”  shall  mean  the  as- 
sembly known  as  tho  Yearly  Conference  of  tho  people 
called  Methodists  in  tho  connection  established  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  Wesley,  or  other  the  supreme  authority 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  shall  iuclude  any  authority  duly  empowered  to 
represent  or  act  for  the  Methodist  Conference  in  that 
behnlf. 

“Intermediate  Education"  shall  mean  education 
in  such  subjects  as  may  for  the  time  being  be  included 
in  the  programme  of  examinations  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  for  Ireland. 

“ Elementary  Education  ” shall  mean  such  education 
as  may  be  given  in  the  National  schools  which  are 
aided  by  grants  flora  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland. 


Part  I. — The  Commissioners  oj  Education  in 
Ireland. 

The  Commissioners. 

2.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme,  “ The 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  ’’  shall  be  con- 
stituted in  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  as  so 
constituted  shall  continue  to  be  a body  corporate,  with 
perpetual  succession  and  a common  seal,  and  power 
to  acquire  and  hold  property,  real  and  personal,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  and  shall,  for  the  purposes 


of  this  scheme,  continue  to  have,  hold,  exercise,  aad 
enjoy  all  the  powers,  jurisdiction,  privileges,  and 
authority  which  at  the  date  of  this  scheme  shall  be 
vested  in  or  callable  of  being  exercised  or  enjoyed  by 
the  Commissioners,  under  tho  hereinbefore  recited  Acts 
or  otherwise  howsoever. 

From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme,  subject  to 
the  provision  hereinafter  contained  us  to  the  con- 
tinuing Commissioners,  the  said  body  corporate  shall 
consist  of  the  members  following,  that  Is  to  say  : — 

(a.)  Ten  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  us  hereinafter  provided. 

(A)  Ten  Commissioners  elected  by  the  local 
Boards  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(«.)  Two  Commissioners  elected  by  the  Council 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

(i d .)  Two  Commissioners  elected  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  as  herein- 
after provided. 

(e.)  Two  Commissioners  elected  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  institution  known  as  “The 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland " as  hereinafter 
provided. 

(_/.)  Two  Commissioners  elected  hy  tho  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board  for  Ireland  as  herein- 
after provided. 

Provided  that  if  and  whenever  any  university  or 
universities  shall  hereafter  be  lawfully  established  in 
Ireland,  other  than  the  above-mentioned  universities, 
the  governing  body  of  each  university  so  established 
may  from  lime  to  time  elect  two  Commissioners,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  hereinafter  provided  with  res- 
pect to  tho  above  mentioned  universities,  hut  if  both 
or  either  of  the  above-mentioned  universities,  or  the 
above-mentioned  institution  known  as  “ The  Catholic 
Univei-sity  of  Ireland,”  shall  bo  merged  in  or  incor- 
porated with  auy  university  lawfully  established,  the 
power  of  electing  Commissioners  hereby  conferred 
upon  tlio  university  or  institution  so  merged  or  incor- 
porated shall  thereupon  cease. 

From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  be,  to  continue,  or  to  become  a 
Commissioner  by  virtue  of  any  office  whatsoever. 

Continuing  Commissioners. 

3.  In  tho  first  instance,  such  and  so  many  of  the 
existing  Commissioners  as  at  the  date  of  this  scheme 
shall  be  able  and  willing  to  act,  and  shall  have  at- 
tended not  less  tlian  one-fourth  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Commissioners  held  during  their  tenure  of  office 
within  three  years  next  heforo  the  date  of  this 
scheme,  shall  continue  to  lie  members  of  the  body 
corporate,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  bo  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  shall  hold 
office  as  if  they  hail  been  so  appointed.  Tho  existing 
Commissioners  so  qualified  uro  hereinafter  refei-red  to 
as  the  continuing  Commissioners.  AH  existing  Com- 
missioners not  so  qualified  shall,  at  the  date  of  this 
Bcheme,  cease  to  be  members  of  the  body  corporate, 
but  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  or  election  as 
Commissioners  under  this  scheme.  From  and  after 
the  date  of  this  scheme,  the  continuing  Commis- 
sioners, with  such  and  so  many  Commissioners  as 
shall  have  been  appointed  or  elected  as  herein  pro- 
vided, shall  constitute  the  body  corporate,  and  shall 
and  may  have,  hold,  exercise,  and  eujoy  nil  tho  pro- 
perty, powers,  jurisdiction,  privileges,  and  authority 
of  the  Commissioners  for  tho  time  being ; provided 
that  every  act  done  by  the  Commissioners  during  the 
period  of  two  months  next  after  the  date  of  tins 
scheme  shall  be  Bubject  to  confirmation  by  tho  Com- 
missioners at  their  first  meeting  held  after  tlie  expira- 
tion of  that  period. 

Appointment  of  Commissioners  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

4.  The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant shall  bo  appointed  in  manner  following,  and 
shall  hold  office  during  tlie  pleasure  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
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tenant.  Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  scheme, 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  as  occasion  shall 
require,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  appoint  such  and 
so  many  persons  to  be  Commissioners  as,  with  the 
continuing  Commissioners,  shall  make  up  the  number 
of  ten  Commissioners  so  appointed. 

In  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  due  represen- 
tation upon  the  body  corporate  of  the  several  religions 
denominations  entitled  to  benefit  from  the  endow- 
ments. 

Whenever  any  continuing  Commissioner  or  Com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  fiord  Lieutenant  shall  die, 
or  resign  by  writing  under  his  hand,  or  become  bank- 
rupt, or  refuse  to  act,  or  become  incapable  of  acting, 
or  shall  for  the  space  of  one  year  fad  to  attend  any 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  or  shall  he  removed 
from  office  by  tho  Lord  Lieutenant,  bis  office  shall 
thereupon  become  vacant,  and  the  fact  of  such  vacancy, 
with  the  cause  thereof,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Commissioners,  and,  except  in  tho  ease  of  re- 
moval by  tho  Lord  Lieutenant,  shall  be  notified  by  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  schemo,  the 
Secretary  of  tho  Commissioners  shall  prepare  from  the 
minutes  of  the  existing  Commissioners,  and  shall  for- 
ward to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  a list  of  the  existing 
Commissioners,  with  tho  date  of  (heir  appointment, 
and  a return  of  their  attendances  at  the  meetings  held 
within  three  years  next  before  the  date  of  this  scheme, 
distinguishing  those  qualified  as  continuing  Commis- 
sioners under  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained. 

Election  of  Commissioners. 

5.  At  a meeting  of  each  Local  Board,  to  be  held 
after  duo  notice,  and  within  two  months  after  the  date 
of  this  scheme,  the  members  present  shall  elect  one 
person  to  bo  a Commissioner.  Each  Commissioner  so 
elected  shall  hold  office  until  the  last  day  of  the  calen- 
dar year  first  ending  more  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  this  scheme.  At  a meeting  of  each  Local 
Board  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  November  or 
December  in  such  year  and  in  every  year  thereafter, 
the  members  present  shall  elect  one  person  to  be  a 
Commissioner.  Each  Commissioner  so  elected  shall 
enter  upon  office  on  the  first  day  of  January  following 
his  election,  and  shall  hold  office  until  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  next  ensuing,  or  until  the  election  of 
his  successor,  whichever  shall  last  happen. 

As  soon  as  conveniently  may  bo  after  the  date  of 
this  scheme,  and  subsequently  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  shall  require,  each  of  the  other  bodies  entitled 
to  elect.  Commissioners  shall  elect  two  persons  to  be 
Commissioners.  Such  elections  shall  be  held  at  such 
times,  and  the  Commissioners  so  elected  shall  hold 
office  for  such  periods,  as  the  bodies  entitled  so  to 
elect  Commissioners  shall  respectively  prescribe  from 
time  to  time. 

The  several  Looal  Boards  and  other  bodies  entitled 
to  elect  Commissioners  may  elect  Commissioners  from 
among  their  own  number,  or  may  eleot  such  other 
suitable  persons  as  they  shall  respectively  think  fit. 

Every  outgoing  eleoted  Commissioner  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election. 

Whenever  any  eleoted  Commissioner  shall  die,  or 
resign  by  writing  under  his  hand,  or  become  bankrupt, 
or  refuse  to  act,  or  become  incapable  of  acting,  or  shall 
be  removed  from  office  by  a resolution,  passed  after 
due  notice,  of  the  body  by  which  he  was  elected,  his 
office  shall  thereupon  become  vacant,  and  the  fact  of 
such  vacanoy,  with  the  cause  thereof,  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  mimvtea  of  the  body  by  which  he  was  elected, 
end  such  body  may  thereupon  elect  a suituble  person 
to  fill  the  vacancy;  every  Commissioner  so  elected 
shall  hold  office  so  long  only  as  the  Commissioner  in 
whose  place  he  shall  have  been  elected  might  have 
held  the  same. 


Testing  of  Endowments  and  Continuance  of  Powers. 

6.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Scheme  or 
Schemes  framed  under  the  Act,  all  the  Endowments 
then  held  by  or  vested  in  the  existing  Commissioners 
shall  remain  vested  in  the  Commissioners  as  hereby 
constituted,  who  shall  thenceforth  hold,  receive, 
and  apply  the  same,  and  the  rents,  issues,  divi- 
dends, income,  and  produce  thereof,  and  all  other 
property  aucl  moneys  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Scheme  aud  receivable  by  them,  for  the  several  pur- 
poses hereinafter  mentioned.  All  powers,  jurisdiction, 
privileges,  and  authority,  at  the  date  of  this  Schemo 
vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  capable  of  being  exer- 
cised or  enjoyed  by  them,  shall  continue  to  be  vested 
in  and  may  be  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners as  hereby  constituted.  All  existing  enactments 
and  previsions  then  affecting,  enabling,  or  relating  to 
“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,”  shall 
thenceforth  apply  to  the  Commissioners  as  hereby 
constituted,  save  so  far  as  may  by  this  or  by  any  other 
Scheme  or  Schemes  framed  under  the  Act  bo  other- 
wise provided. 

Officers,  Superannuation,  and  Expenses. 

7.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  the 
Secretary  and  other  officers  then  in  the  employment 
of  the  existing  Commissioners,  shall  continue  to  hold 
office  under  the  Commissioners  as  hereby  constituted, 
upon  the  sumo  terms,  and  shall  remain  bound  to  per- 
form the  same  and  all  like  duties,  as  if  the  constitution 
of  the  Commissioners  had  not  been  altered.  Every 
Secretary  oncl  other  officer  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  pursuance  of  the  Act  53  George  III.,  cap. 
107,  sec.  4,  and  the  Acts  unloading  the  same,  whether 
before  or  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  shall  be  subject 
to  removal  by  the  Commissioners  for  such  misconduct 
or  inefficiency  as  they  shall  deem  sufficient  to  justify 
his  removal,  aud  every  Secretary  and  other  officer  so 
appointed  after  the  passing  of  tlie  Act  shall  also  be 
subject  to  removal  by  the  Commissioners  for  such 
cause  as  they  shall  deem  adequate,  or  upon  reasonable 
notice,  or  such  notice  sis  may  bo  agreed  upon,  nob  ex- 
ceeding in  any  case  six  months’  notice,  or  upon  pay- 
ment of  a reasonable  sum,  not  exceeding  six  months’ 
salary,  in  lieu  of  notice.  The  Commissioners  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasurj-,  grant  to  any  Secretary  or  other  officer  in 
their  employment  (whether  appointed  before  or  after 
tho  date  of  this  Scheme),  who,  otherwise  than  through 
misconduct,  shall  become  incapable  of  further  duty,  a 
reasonable  superannuation  allowance  to  be  fixed  with 
due  regard  to  length  of  servic ',  and  to  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  employment,  and  not  exceeding  the 
amount  which  under  similar  circumstances  might 
have  been  granted  to  such  Secretary  or  other  officer 
under  the  Superannuation  Acts,  1859  and  1884,  if 
holding  office  directly  from  the  Crown  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  State.  No  person  shall,  after  the  date 
of  this  Scheme,  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
be  such  Secretary  or  other  officer  until  ho  shall  have 
obtained  a proper  certificate  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners.  Every  superannuation  allowance  so 
granted  as  aforesaid  shall  be  defrayed  as  part  of  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  salaries  of  the  Secretary  and  other  officers,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  said  officers  and  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  Commissioners,  shall  continue  to  be 
provided  and  defrayed  in  accordance  with  the  Act  53 
George  III.,  cap.  107,  and  the  Aots  amending  the 
same. 

General  Provisions  as  to  the  Commissioners. 

CJuiirman,  Quorum,  and  Honorary  Officers. 

8.  The  Commissioners  at  their  first  meeting  held 
more  than  two  months  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
and  at  their  first  meeting  in  each  calendar  year 
thereafter,  shall  elect  from  among  themselves  % 
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Chairman  and  a Vice-Chairman,  who  shall  continue 
in  office  until  the  first  meeting  in  the  succeeding  year. 
The  Chairman,  and  in  his  absence  the  Vice-Chairman, 
shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Commissioners. 
Until  the  election  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman,  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
present  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  to  act  as 
Chairman  for  the  occasion.  Five  Commissioners 
shall  constitute  a quorum,  and  all  matter's  and  questions 
shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners present ; in  every  case  of  equality  of  votes  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  have  a second  or  casting 
vote.  The  Commissioners  may,  from  time  to  time, 
appoint  such  honorary  officers  as  they  shall  think 
fit,  and  may  define  the  duties  of  such  honorary 
officer's. 

Committees. 

9.  The  Commissioners  may,  from  time  to  time, 
appoint  a Committee  or  Committees,  each  consisting 
of  two  or  more  of  their  number,  to  carry  into 
execution  any  order's  rules  or  directions  of  the  Com- 
missioners with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme, 
or  to  manage  such  of  their  business  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  deem  it  expedient  to  depute  to  such 
Committee  or  Committees.  The  Commissioner's  may 
fix  the  quorum,  define  the  duties,  and  regulate  the 
proceedings  of  every  such  Committee  as  they  shall 
think  lit. 

Meetings. 

10.  The  Commissioners  shall  hold  their  first  meeting 
within  three  calendar'  months  after  the  date  of  this 
Scheme,  and  thej  shall  meet'  once,  at  the  least,  in 
every  three  months  thereafter,  on  such  day  as  they 
shall  fix  ; they  shall  also  meet  at  such  other  tunes  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  or  ns  their 
business  shall  require.  Notice  of  ovory  meeting  shall 
be  sent  to  each  Commissioner  six  clear  days,  or  such 
other  time  ob  tho  Commissioners  may  direct,  before 
each  meeting.  The  Chairman  or  the  Vice-Chairman, 
or  any  five  other  Commissioners,  or  the  Secretary, 
may,  at  any  time,  summon  a special  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners,  sending  notice  to  each  Commissioner 
six  clear  days,  or  such  other  time  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  direct,  before  such  meeting,  specifying  in 
such  notice  the  business  for  the  transaction  of  which 
the  meeting  is  summoned  ; and  no  other  business  shall 
be  transacted  at  such  special  meeting.  Every  meeting 
may  be  odjonmed  for  the  completion  of  its  business 
to  such  time  and  place  as  tho  Commissioners  present 
may  appoint. 

Minutes,  Rooks,  and  Documents. 

11.  Every  Commissioner  shall,  at  or  before  tho 
first  meeting  which  he  attends,  sign  a declaration,  in 
a book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  Commissioner,  and  until  he  has  signed 
such  declaration  lie  shall  not  be  entitled  to  act  as  a 
Commissioner,  Minute  books  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Commissioners,  in  which  minutes  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings shall  be  duly  entered.  All  deeds  and  other 
writings  sealed  with  the  common  seal  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  of  any  meeting,  and  two  other  Com- 
missioners, and  by  the  Secretory,  shall  be  held  to  be 
validly  executed  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners. 

By-laws  and  Regulations. 

12.  The  Commissioners  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  such  by-laws  and'regulations  as  they  shall  con- 
sider convenient  and  needful  for  gh  ing  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  scheme,  provided  that  no  such  by- 

; law  or  regulation  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  scheme,  and  that  the  same  may  he 
.repealed,  altered,  and  amended  by  the  Commissioners 
from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 


Acaounls  and  Audit. 

1 3.  The  Commissioners  shall  cause  to  be  kept  regular- 
accounts  of  all  tlioir  receipts  and  disbursements,  in- 
cluding separate  accounts  for  each  of  the  estates  vested 
in  them,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  from 
time  to  time  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  accounts  for  each  year, 
ending  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  or  such  other 
day  os  the  Board  may  appoint,  or  an  abstract  thereof, 
in  such  form  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe  or  approve, 
shall  be  submitted  for  audit  on  or  before  tho  first  day 
of  March  following,  or  such  other  day  as  tho  Board 
may  appoint,  to  an  auditor  of  the  Load  Government 
Board,  or  to  some  other  competent  authority  to  be 
appointed  or  approved  by  the  said  Board.  The  Local 
Government  Board  may  fix,  and  the  Commissioners 
shall  pay  out  of  the  income  of  the  (respective  estates, 
such  reasonable  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
defray  the  cost  of  audit.  The  Commissioners  shall 
keep  an  account  with  such  bank  as  they  may  from 
time  to  time  select,  and  sill  moneys  receivable  or  pay- 
able by  them  (except  ]ietty  cash)  shall  be  lodged  to  or 
drawn  from  such  account,  and  eveiy  cheque  shall  be 
signed  by  two  Commissioners,  at  tho  least,  thereto 
authorized. 

Annual  Report. 

14.  The  Commissioners  shall  in  every  year  present 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a report  of  their  proceedings 
under  this  sohonio  during  the  preceding  year,  with  tho 
report  of  the  audit  or  for  such  preceding  year,  and  such 
other  information  regarding  the  endowments  mid  the 
schools  receiving  benefit  therefrom,  as  tho  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant may  from  time  to  time  (limb,  or  as  the  Com- 
missioners may  think  lit;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
shall  cause  such  report  to  be  laid,  with  all  convenient 
spued,  before  botli  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Inspection. 

15.  An  Inspector  to  bo  appointed  by  tho  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  section  17,  shall 
inspect  each  school  sharing  in  any  of  tho  endowments 
administered  uudor  this  scheme,  once  at  the  loust  in 
each  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tmuinb  may  direct,  and  shall  present  liis  reports  there- 
on to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; the  remuneration  of  every 
such  Inspector,  us  fixed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  shall 
bo  defrayed  by  tho  Commissioners  out  of  the  endow- 
ments administered  by  them  in  such  proportions  as 
tho  Commissioners  shall  think  lit. 

Additional  Endowments. 

16.  The  Commissioners  may  receive  and  hold  dona- 
tions, subscriptions,  and  other  or  additional  Endow- 
ments, real  or  personal,  and  apply  the  same  for  all 
or  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  or  for  any 
object  or  objects  connected  with  all  or  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  scheme,  or  for  any  purpose  which 
shall  not  ho  inconsistent  with,  or  calculated  to  impede, 
the  efficient  working  of  the  provisions  hereof.  All 
property  and  moneys  so  received  or  applied  shall  be 
subject  to  any  special  trusts  lawfully  affecting  the 
same,  and  shall  be  included  in  the  accounts  to  be  kept 
by  the  Commissioners. 

Management  of  Estates. 

1 7.  Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained 
as  to  tho  management  of  the  Endowments  of  the  Ulster 
Royal  Schools,  the  Commissioners  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  arrangements  ns  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient for  the  custody  of  all  deeds  and  documents 
belonging  to  tho  Endowments,  for  the  management  of 
the  estates  and  property  vested  in  them,  for  keeping 
proper  maps  and  records  of  holdings  and  tenancies, 
and  for  the  employment  of  such  land  agent,  or  agents. 
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and  of  snch  solicitor  or  solicitors,  and  of  such  bailiffs 
anti  other  officers,  as  they  shall  find  it  expedient  to 
employ  to  assist  in  such  management.  Every  agent 
employed  by  the  Commissioners  or  by  any  Estates 
Committee  under  this  Scheme,  shall  l>e  required  to 
give  sufficient  security  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  furnish  his 
account  once  at  the  least  in  each  year,  and  in  such 
account  to  include  all  rents  and  other  income  due  or 
payable  up  to  the  gale  day  next  preceding  the  date  of 
furnishing  the  account. 

Leasing  Powers,. 

18.  Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained 
as  to  the  management  of  the  Endowments  of  the  Ulster 
Royal  Schools,  the  Commissioners  may  make  agri- 
cultural or  occupation  looses  and  lettings  of  land  from 
year  to  year  or  for  any  term  not  exceeding  forty 
years,  and  leases  of  buildings  from  year  to  year  or  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  yen's,  and  leases 
for  building  or  improvement  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  yearn,  so  that  every  such  lease  and 
letting  shall  take  effect  in  possession  upon  or  within 
three  years  after  the  making  thereof,  and  shall  be 
mode  at  the  highest  rent  that  may  fairly  and  reason- 
ably be  obtained,  and  without  fine.  Subject  as  afore- 
said, they  may,  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such  terms, 
as  they  shall  deem  most  expedient,  sell,  exchange,  let 
upon  fine  in  feu-farm  or  for  any  term,  mortgage,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  all  or  any  parts  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  (not  being  required  for  the  purposes  of  any 
school  under  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme)  which 
may  lie  vested  in  them,  so  that  every  such  dealing 
shall  be  earned  out  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that 
all  money  obtained  thereon,  other  than  current  rents, 
shall  bo  treated  os  part  of  the  capital  of  the  endow- 
ment from  which  it  shall  bo  obtained,  and  shall  be  in- 
vested or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Scheme. 

Poteen  of  Investment. 

ID.  The  Commissioners  may  from  time  to  time  sell 
any  of  the  proi>erty  (other  than  lands  or  buildings), 
funds,  and  securities  vested  in  them,  and  invest  the 
moneys  arising  therefrom,  or  other  the  capital  of  the 
Endowments,  and  may  also  invest  and  accumulate  any 
surplus  or  residue  of  income,  or  other  funds  received 
by  them,  in  any  of  the  public  stocks,  funds,  or  secu- 
rities of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  Colony  or 
Dqicndcnoy  thereof,  or  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  or  upon  freehold 
or  leasehold  securities  in  the  United  Kingdom ; or 
upon  the  bonds,  debentures,  debenture  stock,  or 
mortgages  of  any  joint  stack  company  or  corporation, 
whether  municipal  commercial  or  otherwise,  carrying 
on  business  or  constituted  for  any  purpose  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  Colony  or  Dependency 
thereof,  and  the  Commissioners  may  from  time  to 
time  vary  snch  investments,  and  they  may  from  time 
to  time  resort  to  the  accumulations  of  income  from 
any  previous  year,  and  apply  the  same  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Scheme ; they  may  retain  in  their  existing 
state  of  investment,  so  long  as  they  shall  think  fit,  all 
or  any  securities  hereby  vested  in  them  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  transferred  to  them. 

Paht  II. — The  Royal  Schools. — Ulster  Local  Boards 
of  Education. 

20.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme,  a 
Protestant  Board  of  Education  and  a Roman  Catholic 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  constituted  as  hereinafter 
provided,  for  the  administration  of  Educational  En- 
. dowments  in  each  of  the  following  .districts • 

The  Armagh  district,  consisting  of  the  county  of 
Armagh. 


The  Tyrone  district,  consisting  of  the  county  of 
Tyrone  with  so  much  of  the  county  of  London- 
derry, as  is  included  in  tho  diocese  of  Armagh. 
The  Fermanagh  district,  consisting  of  the  county 
of  Fermanagh  with  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
being  part  of  the  diocese  of  Clogher. 

The  Cavan  district,  consisting  of  the  county  of 
Cavan. 

The  Donegal  district,  consisting  of  the  county  of 
Donegal. 

The  several  Local  Boards  shall  he  respectively 
designated  as  follows : — 

The  Armagh  Protestant  Board  of  Education. 

The  Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Tyrone  Protestant  Board  of  Education. 

The  Tyrone  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Fermanagh  Protestant  Board  of  Education. 
The  Fermanagh  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Cavan  Protestant  Board  of  Education. 

The  Cavan  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  Education. 
The  Donegal  Protestant  Board  of  Education. 

The  Donegal  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Each  of  the  said  several  Local  Boards  shall  con- 
stitute a body  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession 
and  a common  seal,  and  power  to  acquire  and  hold 
property,  real  and  personal,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
scheme. 

Functions  of  the  Local  Boards. 

21.  The  functions  of  the  Local  Boards  shall  be  sis 
follows : — 

(1.)  To  establish  or  aid  in  establishing,  and  to 
maintain  or  aid  in  maintaining,  such  school  or 
schools  within  their  respective  districts  as  they 
shall  think  expedient. 

(2.)  To  administer  anti  apply  such  share  of 
the  endowments  included  in  this  or  any  other 
scheme  framed  under  the  Act  as  shall  be  payable 
to  them. 

(3.1  To  exercise  such  supervision  and  control 
over  the  schools  sharing  in  the  endowments  ad- 
ministered by  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
compliance  witli  the  provisions  of  this  or  of  any 
other  scheme  framed  under  the  Act,  and  applic- 
able to  such  schools. 

(4.)  To  elect  Commissionersand  representatives 
upon  the  estates  committees,  and  to  do  all  other 
acts  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
tills  scheme. 

(5.)  To  receive,  hold,  and  administer  other  ox- 
additional  donations,  subscriptions,  and  endow- 
ments, real  or  personal,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
scheme,  or  for  any  objects  or  purposes  not  incon- 
sistent with  or  calculated  to  impede  the  efficient 
working  of  the  provisions  hereof.  All  property 
and  moneys  so  received  shall  be  administered  by  the 
several  Local  Boards  in  accordance  with  any 
special  trusts  lawfully  affecting  the  same,  and 
shall  be  included  in  the  accounts  to  be  kept  by 
the  respective  Local  Boards  under  this  scheme. 
Each  Local  Board  shall  and  may  have  and  exer- 
cise, with  respect  to  all  properties  and  moneys 
so  received  by  them,  the  same  and  the  like 
powers  of  management,  letting,  sale,  exchange, 
and  investment  respectively,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners might  have  and  exercise  under  this 
scheme  with  respect  to  such  property  if  vested  in 
them. 

Constitution  of  Local  Boards. 

22.  Each  Local  Board  shall  consist,  in  the  ffrst 
instance,  of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  as  herein- 
after provided,  and  the  members  of  each  Local  Board 
so  appointed,  may  from  time  to  time,  by  resolution  of 
not  lets  than  seven  such  members,  passed  at  a meeting 
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specially  convened  for  the  purpose,  co-opt  such  ami  so 
many  additional  members,  not  exceeding  six  in  all,  as 
they  shall  think  fit.  Each  member  so  co-opted  shall 
hold  oliioo  until  the  next  election  of  the  Local  Board. 

If  any  of  the  bodies  or  persons  authorized  under 
this  scheme  to  elect  or  co-opt  any  member  of  a Local 
Board  shall  fail  to  do  so  within  the  period  hereby 
prescribed,  or  shall,  within  six  months  after  the  occur- 
rence of  a vacancy,  fail  to  fill  the  same,  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  appoint  a qualified  person  who  shall  hold 
office  for  the  same  period  as  if  lm  had  been  elected  or 
co  opted  by  the  body  or  person  so  authorized. 

The  Protestant  Local  Boards. — Armagh  Protestant 
Board. 

23.  Five  members  of  the  Armagh  Protestant 
Board  of  Education  shall  be  elected  by  the  Diocesan 
Council  of  Armagh ; three  shall  lie  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly ; and  one,  representing  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  of  the  district,  shall  be 
elected  by  the  other  members  of  the  Board  as  herein- 
after provided. 

The  Armagh  P-otestant  Board  of  Education  shall 
consist  in  the  first  instance  of  such  and  so  many  of  the 
following  persons  as  at  the  date  of  this  scheme  shall 
be  able  and  willing  to  act : 

Representing  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Armagh. 

1.  The  Most  Rev.  Robert  Knox,  d.d.,  Archbishop 

of  Armagh. 

2.  The  Very  Rev.  George  A.  Chadwick,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Armagh. 

3.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Wade,  m.a.,  Chancellor  of 

Armagh. 

4.  Acheson  St.  George,  Esq.,  Wood  Park,  Tynan, 

Armagh. 

5.  James  Henry  Sfcrongo,  Esq.,  Hockley  Lodge, 

Armagh. 

Representing  the  General  Assembly. 

6.  The  Rev.  Jackson  Smyth,  d.d.,  Armagh. 

7.  The  Rev.  John  Elliott,  Armagh. 

8.  William  M'Crnm,  Esq.,  Milford,  Armagh. 

Representing  other  Protestant  Denominations. 

9.  William  Paul,  Esq.,  Portadown. 

Tyrone  Protestant  Board. 

Two  members  of  the  Tyrone  Protestant  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  elected  by  the  Diocesan  Council 
of  Armagh;  one  shall  be  elected  by  the  Diocesan 
Council  of  Derry  and  Raphoe ; five  shall  be  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly ; and  one,  representing  tlio 
other  Protestant  denominations  of  the  district,  shall 
be  elected  by  the  other  members  of  the  Board  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

• The  Tyrone  Protestant  Board  of  Education  shall 
consist  in  the  first  instance  of  such  and  so  many  of 
the  following  persons  as  at  the  date  of  this  schome 
shall  be  able  and  willing  to  act : 

Representing  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Armagh. 

1.  The  Ven.  William  E.  Meade,  d.d.,  Archdeacon 

. of  Armagh. 

2.  Colonel  James  0.  J.  Lowry,  d.l.,  Rockdale, 

Dungannon. 


Representing  the  General  Assembly. 

4.  The  Rev.  Hamilton  B.  Wilson,  d.d.,  Cooks- 

town. 

5.  James  Brown,  esq.,  Donoughmore,  Tyrone. 

G.  James  Dickson,  esq.,  Dungannon. 

7.  William  Wilson,  esq.,  Conlislnud,  Tyrone. 

8.  Thomas  II.  Aiken,  esq.,  Dungannon. 

Representing  other  Protestant  Denominations. 

9.  William  J.  Venables,  esq.,  Coolcstown. 

Fermanagh  Protestant  Board. 

Five  members  of  tlio  Fermanagh  Protestant  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  elected  by  the  Diocesan  Council 
of  Cloglior ; three  shall  be  elected  by  tlio  General 
Assembly  ; and  one  ahull  be  elected  by  the  Methodist 
Conference. 

Thu  Fermanagh  Protestant  Board  of  Education 
shall  consist  in  the  first  instance  of  such  and  so  many 
of  the  following  persons  as  at  the  date  of  this  scheme 
shall  lie  able  and  willing  to  act  : — 

Representing  lJui  Diocesan  Council  of  Clogher. 

1.  The  Right  Rev.  Charles  M.  Stack,  d.d., 

Bishop  of  Clogher. 

2.  The  Rev.  Charles  T.  Ovendcn,  b.d.,  Incum- 

bent of  Enniskillen. 

3.  The  Rev.  Arthur  N.  Haire-Forstor,  Bully- 

nure.  Clones. 

4.  William  R.  Cooney,  esq.,  Enniskillen. 

5.  Edward  Smyth,  esq.,  Enniskillen. 

Representing  the  General  Assembly. 

G.  The  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Mitchel,  Enniskillen. 

7.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Allisou,  Monaghan. 

8.  William  Galt,  esq.,  Enniskillen. 

Representing  the  Methodist  Conference. 

9.  Willinm  Carson,  esq.,  Enniskillen. 

Cavan  Protestant  Board. 

Three  member's  of  the  Cavan  Protestant  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  elected  by  tlio  Diocesan  Council 
of  Kilmore  ; two  sliull  be  elected  by  the  Select  Vestry 
of  the  parish  of  Cavan;  three  shall  be  elected  by 
tlio  General  A ssombly ; and  one,  representing  the 
other  Protestant  denominations  of  the  district,  shall 
be  elected  by  the  other  members  of  the  Board  on  here- 
inafter provided. 

The  Cavan  Protestant  Board  of  Education  shall 
consist  in  the  first  instance  of  such  and  so  many  of 
the  following  persons  us  at  the  date  of  this  scheme 
shall  bo  able  and  willing  to  act  : — 

Representing  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Kilmore. 

1.  The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Shone,  d.d.,  Bishop 

of  Kilmore. 

2.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Hutchinson,  ll.d., 

Bailieborough. 

3.  Samuel  W.  Sanderson,  esq.,  d.l.,  Clover  Hill 

House,  Belturbet. 

Representing  the  Select  Vestry  of  Cavan. 

4.  The  Rev.  Arthur  R.  Barton,  dj>.,  Incumbent 

of  Cavan. 

5.  Richard  Allen,  esq.,  Cavan. 


Rejrresenting  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe. 

3.  The  Very  Rev.  James  Byrne,  it. a.,  Dean  of 
Clonfert. 


Representing  the  General  Assembly. 

6.  The  Rev.  John  H.  Murphy,  m.a.,  Cavan. 

7.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Patrick,  Derrylane,  Bel- 

turbet. 

8.  Robert  Walker,  esq.,  Ulster  Bank,  Belturbet. 
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Representing  other  Protestant  Denominations. 
9.  James  Hartley,  esq.,  Cavan. 


Donegal  Protestant  Board. 

Three  members  of  the  Donegal  Protestant  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  elected  ljy  the  Diocesan  Council  of 
Derry  and  Raphoe ; fivo  shall  lie  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly ; and  one,  representing  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  of  the  district,  shall  be 
elected  by  the  other  members  of  the  Board  as  herein- 
after provided. 

The  Donegal  Protestant  Board  of  Education  shall 
consist  in  the  first  instance  of  such  and  so  many  of 
the  following  persons  as  at  the  date  of  this  Schome 
shall  be  able  and  willing  to  act : — 

Representing  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Derry  and 
Raphoe. 

1.  The  Rev.  Homy  F.  MacDonald,  si. a.,  Tully- 

auglmish,  Letterkenuy. 

2.  Tho  Rev.  doliu  Molloy,  b.a.,  Taughhoyne. 

3.  William  Htairy  Porter,  Esq.,  Lettevkennv. 

Representing  the  General  Assembly. 

4-.  Tho  Rev.  John  A.  Bain,  m.a.,  Raphoe. 

5.  The  Rev.  William  L.  Berkeley,  m.a.,  Raphoe. 

G.  Tho  Rev.  R.  M ‘Morris,  m.a.,  Manor  Cunning- 
ham. 

7.  Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Raphoe. 

8.  Robert  Carson  Wilson,  Esq.,  Raphoe. 

Representing  other  Protestant  Denominations. 

9.  Tho  Rov.  R.  A.  M'Farlane,  b.d.,  Stranorlar. 

Casual  Vacancies. 

24.  If  at  the  date  of  tin's  Scheme  any  of  the  first 
members  of  the  said  several  Protestant  Loud  Boards 
hereinbefore  named  shall  tie  unable  or  unwilling  to 
act,  and  whenever  thereafter  any  member  of  any  of 
the  said  several  Boards  shall  die,  or  resign  by  writing 
under  his  hand,  or  become  bankrupt,  or  refuse  to  aot, 
or  become  incapable  of  octiug,  or  shall  cease  to  reside 
in  the  district  to  which  such  Board  shall  lielong,  his 
office  shall  thereupon  become  vacant,  and  the  fact  of 
such  vacancy,  with  tho  cause  thereof,  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  minntes  of  the  Board  ; mid  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be  after  tho  occurrence  of  such  vacancy, 
the  electing  body  amougst  whose  representatives  the 
vacancy  shall  have  occurred,  or  the  remaining  members 
of  the  Local  Board  to  which  such  member  belonged, 
as  tho  case  may  be,  shall  elect  a duly  qualified  person 
to  fill  such  vacancy ; each  member  so  elected  shall 
hold  office  so  long  only  as  the  member  in  whose  place 
he  shall  have  been  elected  might  have  held  the 
same. 

Election  of  Members. 

25.  The  first  members  of  the  said  several  Protestant 
Local  Boards  shall  hold  office  until  tho  thirty-first 
day  of  December  first  happening  more  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  or  until  the 
election  of  their  resjwctive  successors,  whichever  shall 
last  happen.  Before  the  said  thirty  first  day  of 
December,  and  once  in  every  year  thereafter,  each  of 
the  several  bodies  entitled  to  elect  representatives 
upon  the  said  several  Boards  may  elect  such  represen- 
tatives. The  elections  shall  be  held  once  in  each  year, 
at  such  times  as  the  bodies  entitled  so  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives shall  respectively  prescribe  from  time  to 
time.  The  members  so  elected  shall  hold  office  until 
the  election  of  their  respective  successors.  Every 
outgoing  member  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

At  tho  first  meeting  in  each  year  of  each  of  the  said 
several  Boards  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Cavan,  and 


Raphoe,  respectively,  the  members  present  shall  elect 
one  suitable  person  resident  in  the  district  and  willing 
to  act,  and  a member  of  a Protestant  denomination 
for  which  representation  upon  such  Board  has  not 
been  otherwise  provided,  to  be  a member  of  such 
Board,  and  each  peraon  so  elected  shall  hold  office 
until  the  election  of  his  successor.  Every  such  out- 
going member  shall  bo  eligible  for  re-election,  provided 
he  shall  have  attended  at  the  least  one-third  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  which  he  was  a member, 
held  during  Iris  term  of  office,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Local  Boards. 

26.  Each  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  Education  shall 
consist  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  or  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  for  the  time  being,  with  eight  other 
members,  of  whom  four  shall  bo  ecclesiastics,  and  four 
shall  be  laymen. 

Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Board. 

The  Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  Education 
shall  consist  in  the  first  instance  of  such  and  so  many 
of  the  following  persons  as  at  the  date  of  this  scheme 
sliall  be  able  and  willing  to  act. 

1.  The  Most  Rev.  Michael  Logue,  d.d.,  Arch- 

bishop of  Aimagh,  or  other  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh  for  the  time 
being. 

2.  The  Very  Rev.  Patrick  Canon  Kelly,  P.P., 

Keady. 

3.  The  Rev.  Lawrence  Byrne,  p.p,,  Portadown. 

4.  The  Rev.  Patrick  M‘Geeny,  p.p.,  Crossmaglen. 

5.  The  Rev.  Hugh  M'Oscar,  Adm.,  Armagh. 

G.  Surgeon-Major  Philip  Livery,  Armagh. 

7.  William  Gallagher,  Esq.,  Armagh. 

8.  Owen  Aloysius  MacParlund,  Esq.,  L.B.G.S.X., 

L.K.Q.c.p.i.,  Armagh. 

9.  Richard  Garland,  Esq.,  Whitecross,  County 

Armagh. 

Tyrone  Roman  Catholic  Board. 

The  Tyrone  Roman  j Catholic  Board  of  Education 
shall  consist  in  the  first  instance  of  such  and  so  many 
of  the  following  persons  as  at  the  date  of  this  scheme 
shall  be  able  and  willing  to  act : — 

1.  The  Most  Rev.  Michael  Logue,  d.d.,  Arch- 

bishop of  Armagh,  or  other  tho  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh  for  the  time 
being. 

2.  The  Very  Rev.  Peter  Byrne,  v.o.,  r.p.,  Dun- 

gannon, Dean  of  Ai'magh. 

3.  The  Very  Rev.  Patrick  Canon  Donnelly,  p.p., 

Magherafelt. 

4.  The  Very  Rev.  Michael  Canon  Coyne,  P.P., 

Moy. 

5.  The  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Canon  Rice,  r.p., 

Cookstowu. 

6.  William  James  Reynolds,  Esq.,  h.p.,  Dun- 

gannon. 

7.  Joseph  Falls,  Esq.,  Rock,  Dungannon, 

8.  James  Harbison,  junr.,  Esq.,  Magherafelt. 

9.  Henry  Toball,  junr.,  Esq,,  Moy. 

Fermanagh  Roman  Catholic  Board. 

The  Fermanagh  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  Education 
shall  consist  in  the  first  instance  of  such  and  so  many 
of  the  following  persons  as  at  die  date  of  this  scheme 
shall  be  able  and  willing  to  act : — 

1.  The  Most  Rev.  James  Donnelly,  d.d.,  Bishop 

of  Glogher,  or  other  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Clogher  for  the  time  being. 

2.  The  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Smollen,  v.o,  p.p., 

Enniskillen,  Archdeacon  of  Clogher. 

3.  The  Very  Rev.  James  Canon  M'Quaid,  p.p, 

Cleenish,  Enniskillen. 
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4.  The  Very  Rev.  Peter  Canon  M'Glone,  d.d., 
Rector  of  St.  Macarten's  Seminary,  Mon- 
aghan. 

6.  The  V cry  Rev.  Laurence  J.  Canon  O’Neill, 
p.p.,  Clones. 

6.  John  Francis  Wray,  Esq.,  Enniskillen. 

7.  Anthony  Cassidy,  Esq.,  The  Graan,  Ennis- 

killen. 

8.  Denis  Carolan  Rushe,  Esq.,  Monaghan. 

9.  Patrick  Rafferty,  Esq.,  Monaghan. 

Cavan  Roman  Catholic  Board. 

The  Cavan  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  Education 
shall  consist  in  the  first  instance  of  such  and  so  many 
of  the  following  persons  ns  at  the  date  of  this  scheme 
shall  be  able  and  willing  to  act : — 

1.  The  Most  Rev.  Edward  M‘Gennis,  Bishop  of 

Kilmore,  or  other  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Kilmore  for  the  lime  being. 

2.  The  Very  Rev.  John  O’Reilly,  v.G.,  P.P., 

Lurgan,  county  Cavan. 

3.  The  Vei-y  Rev.  John  O’Connor,  v.F.,  p.p., 

Bailieborough. 

4.  The  Very  Rev.  Michael  Fitzpatrick,  p.p., 

Lavey. 

5.  The  Very  Rev.  Charles  O’Reilly,  p.p.,  Strn- 

done. 

6.  Philip  Smith,  esq.,  Kevitt  Castle,  Cross- 

doney. 

7.  Thomas  Mavkey,  esq.,  Cootehill. 

8.  Patrick  Kane,  esq.,  Ballyconnell. 

9.  John  Gannon,  esq.,  Cavan. 

Donegal  Roman  Catholic  Board. 

The  Donegal  Roman  Catholic  Board  of  Education 
shall  consist  in  the  first  instance  of  such  and  so  many 
of  the  following  persons  as  at  the  date  of  this  scheme 
shall  be  able  and  willing  to  act : — 

1.  The  Most  Rev.  Patrick  O'Donnell,  Bishop  of 

Raphoe,  or  other  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Raphoe  for  the  time  being. 

2.  The  Rev.  Joseph  O.  Boyle,  p.p.,  Raphoe. 

3.  The  Rev.  P.  J.  Brennau,  President,  Diocesan 

Seminary,  Lotterkenny. 

4.  The  Very  Rev.  PI  ugh  M‘Foddon,  p,p., 

Donegal. 

5.  The  Very  Rev.  John  M'Mcjuvnim,  p.p.,  Stra- 

novlar. 

G.  Joseph  M'Loone,  esq.,  Donegal. 

7.  Hugh  M'Dovitt,  esq.,  Glentica,  county  Done- 

gal. 

8.  Miinus  M ‘Fadden,  esq.,  Glenswilly,  Letter- 

kenny. 

9.  Patrick  M'Menamin,  esq.,  Strabane. 

Appointment  of  Ecclesiastical  Members. 

27.  If  at  the  date  of  this  scheme  any  of  the  first 
•ecclesiastical  members  above-named  of  the  said  several 
Roman  Catholic  Boards,  other  than  the  Archbishop 
or  Bishop  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  unable  or  un- 
willing to  act,  and  whenever  thereafter  any  such 
member  shall  die,  or  resign  by  writing  under  his  hand, 
•or  become  bankrupt,  or  refuse  to  act,  or  become 
incapable  of  acting,  or  shall  cease  to  hold  an  ecclesi- 
astical appointment  in  the  district  to  which  such 
Board  shall  belong,  or  shall  fail  to  attend  at  the  least 
one-third  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  held  in  any 
•one  year,  his  office  shall  thereupon  become  vacant, 
and  the  fact  of  such  vacancy,  with  the  cause  thereof, 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  j and, 
as  soon  as  conveniently  may  he  after  the.  occurrence 
of  each  such  vacancy,  the  remaining  ecclesiastical 
members  of  such  Board  shall  co-opt  a.  duly  qualified 
person  to  fill  the  same. 


Appointment  of  Lag  Members. 

28.  If  at  the  date  of  this  scheme  any  of  the  first 
lay  merabere  above-named  of  the  said  several  Roman 
Catholic  Boards  shall  be  tumble  or  unwilling  to  act, 
and  whenever  thereafter  any  such  member  shall  die, 
or  resign  by  writing  under  his  hand,  or  become  bank- 
rupt, or  refuse  to  act,  or  become  incapable  of  acting, 
or  shall  cease  to  reside  in  the  district  to  which  such 
Board  shall  belong,  or  shall  fail  to  attend  at  the  least 
one-third  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  held  in  any 
one  year,  Iris  office  shall  thereupon  become  vacant,  and 
the  fact  of  such  vacancy,  with  the  cause  thereof,  shall 
he  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board ; and,  os 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  occurrence  of 
each  such  vacancy,  the  remaining  lay  members  of  such 
Board  shall  co-opt  a duly  qualified  person  to  (ill  the 
same. 

General  Provisions  as  to  Local  Boards. — Chairman, 
Quorum,  and  Honorary  Officers. 

29.  Each  Local  Board  slmll  appoint  a Clmivinnu  anfi 
a Vice-Chairman  at  their  first  mooting  after  the  date 
of  this  scheme,  and  at  their  first  meeting  in  each 
calendar  year  thereafter.  Each  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman  so  selected  shall  hold  oflieo  until  the  election 
of  his  successor,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Board  at  which  lie  is  present;  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice-Chairman  shall  preside ; and  in 
the  absence  of  both,  tho  mombere  present  shall  elect 
one  of  their  number  to  act  as  Chairman  for  the 
occasion.  Three  memboi's  shall  constitute  a quorum 
of  each  Board,  and  all  matters  anil  questions  shall  be 
determined  by  the  majority  of  tho  members  present ; 
in  every  case  of  equality  of  votes  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  shall  have  a second  or  casting  vote.  Each 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  an  Honorary 
Secretary  and  such  other  Honorary  Officer  as  such 
Board  shall  think  fit,  and  may  define  the  duties  of 
such  Honorary  Officci-s. 

Meetings. 

30.  Each  Local  Board  shall  hold  their  first  meeting 
within  one  calendar  month  after  the  date  of  this  scheme, 
and  shall  moot  once  at  the  least  in  every  three  months 
thereafter,  at  a time  and  placo  to  he  appointed  by  the 
Board,  and  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  may  from  time  to  tunc  lie  appointed  by  the 
Board.  Notice  of  every  mooting  shall  be  given  to  each 
member  three  clear  days,  or  such  other  time  as  each 
Local  Board  may  direct,  before  each  meeting.  The 
Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  or  Honorary  Secretary, 
or  any  five  other  members  of  any  Local  Board,  may  at 
any  time  summon  a special  meeting  of  the  Board, 
giving  notice  to  each  member  thereof,  six  clear  days, 
or  such  other  time  as  the  Board  may  direct,  before 
such  meeting,  and  specifying  in  sucb  notice  the  object 
thereof.  Every  meeting  may  adjourn  for  the  com- 
pletion of  its  business  to  such  time  or  place  as  the 
members  present  may  appoint. 

Minutes,  Boohs,  and  Documents. 

31.  Every  member  of  a Local  Board,  other  than 
an  cx -officio  member,  shall  at  or  before  the  first  meet- 
ing which  he  attends,  sign  a declaration,  in  a book  to 
be  kept  by  each  Board  for  the  purpose,  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  office  of  member,  and  until  he  1ms  signed 
such  declaration  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  act  as  a 
member*  Minute  Books  shall  be  kept  by  each  Local 
Board  in  which  minutes  of  all  their  proceedings  shall 
be  duly  entered  All  deeds  and  othor  writings  sealed 
with'  the  common  seal  of  any  Local  Board,  and  signed 
by  the  chairman,  of  any  meeting  and  two  other 
members  thereof,  shall  be  held  to  be  validly  executed 
on  tl^e  part  of  such  Local  Board. 
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Committees. 

32.  Each  Local  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint  a Committee  or  Committees,  each  consisting 
of  two  or  more  of  their  number,  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion any  orders  rules  or  directions  of  the  Board  with 
respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  or  to  manage 
such  of  their  business  as  the  Board  may  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  depute  to  such  Committee  or  Committees. 
Each  Board  may  fix  the  quorum,  define  the  duties, 
and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  every  Committee 
appointed  by  them,  as  such  Board  may  think  fit. 

By-laws  and  Regulations. 

33.  Each  Board  may  from  time  to  time  make  such 
by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall  consider  con- 
venient and  needful  for  giving  effect  to  the  purposes 
of  this  scheme,  provided  that  no  such  by-law  or  regula- 
tion shall  he  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
scheme,  and  that  the  same  may  be  repealed,  altered, 
and  amended  by  such  Board  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient. 

Accounts  and  Audit. 

*34.  Each  Local  Board  shall  cause  to  be  kept  regular 
accounts  of  all  their  receipts  and  disbursements  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  pre- 
scribed or  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board ; 
and  the  accounts  for  each  year,  ending  the  thirty-first 
day  of  December  or  such  other  day  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  direct,  or  an  abstract  thereof, 
in  such  form  as  the  Local  Government  Board  shall 
prescribe  or  approve,  shall  he  submitted  for  audit  on 
or  before  the  first  (lay  of  March  following,  or  such 
other  day  as  the  Local  Government  Board  may  appoint, 
to  an  auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  to 
some  other  competent  authority  to  be  appointed  or 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Local 
Government  Board  may  fix,  and  each  Local  Board 
shall  pay,  such  reasonable  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  audit.  Each  Local 
Board  shall  keep  an  account  with  such  Bank  as  they 
shall  from  time  to  time  select,  and  all  moneys  re- 
ceivable or  payable  by  a Local  Board  (except  petty 
^ash),  shall  he  lodged  to  or  drawn  from  such  account, 
and  every  cheque  shall  be  signed  by  two  members  at 
the  least  thereto  authorized. 

School  Committees. 

35.  Each  Local  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
establish  or  appoint  such  School  Committee  or  School 
Committees  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  aid  in  the  super- 
vision and  management  of  any  School  or  Schools 
situated  in  the  district,  and  sharing  in  the  endowments 
administered  by  such  Local  Board.  The  Local  Board 
may  fix  the  constitution  and  define  the  functions . of 
each  School  Committee  which  they  may  so  establish 
or  appoint.  The  Managers  or  the  Governing  Body 
for  the  time  being  of  any  School  or  Schools  situated 
in  the  district,  and  qualified  to  share  in  the  endow- 
ments administered  by  a^y  Local  Board,  may  be 
recognised  by  such  Local  Board  as  a School  Com- 
mittee for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme.  Each  School 
Committee  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  persons, 
who  may  be  members  of  the  Governing  Body  or 
Teaching  Staff,  Managers,  or  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  the  School.  Every  School  for  which  a 
School  Committee  shall  be  established,  appointed,  or 
recognised,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a School  managed 
by  a Local  Board  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  visited  by  the  Local  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  it  is  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme. 

Powers  of  Bocal  Boards. 

36.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  each 
Local  Board  may  maintain  or  aid  any  School  or  Schools 


within  the  district  qualified  to  share  in  the  endow- 
ments administered  by  them,  in  such  manner  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  seem  best  calculated  to  promote 
education  in  the  district : provided  that  the  Commis- 
sioners may  prevent  any  School  from  sharing  in  the 
Ulster  Royal  School  Endowments  which  the  Inspector 
appointed ' by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  report  not  to 
be  qualified  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  they  may 
prevent  any  application  of  the  Endowments  adminis- 
tered by  any  Local  Board  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  each  Local 
Board,  directly  or  through  a School  Committee,  shall 
have  and  exercise  general  supervision  and  control  over 
each  School  sharing  in  the  endowments  administered 
by  such  Local  Board,  shall  appoint  the  Masters  and 
other  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  shall  determine 
the  various  branches  of  education  to  be  taught,  shall  fix 
the  terms  and  vacations,  and  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline, 
as  to  the  Local  Board  or  School  Committee,  as  the,  case 
maybe,  shall  seem  expedient.  Subject  as  aforesaid, 
each  Local  Board,  directly  or  through  a School  Com- 
mittee, shall  fix  from  time  to  time  the  number,  salaries, 
and  emoluments  of  the  Masters  and  other  members  of 
the  staff  to  be  employed  in  and  about  each  School,  and 
shall  define  then.’  several  and  respective  duties,  and  shall 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  such  domestic  staff  and 
other  officers  and  servants  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
required. 

Each  Local  Board  may  from  time  to  time  fix  and 
regulate  the  school-fees  to  he  charged  iu  each  school 
sharing  in  the  endowments  administered  by  them, 
and  may  provide  for  the  admission  of  free  pupils,  and 
of  pupils  at  reduced  fees,  as  they  may  from  time  to 
time  think  reasonable  and  expedient. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained  as 
to  the  vested  interests  of  individuals  holding  office  at 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  every  master, 
teacher,  and  other  officer  and  person  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a Local  Board  or  of  a school  committee  may 
be  removed  by  the  Local  Board  or  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, as  the  case  may  be,  for  such  cause  as  they 
shall  deem  adequate,  or  upon  reasonable  notice,  or 
upon  payment  of  a reasonable  sum,  not  exceeding  six 
months’  salary,  in  lieu  of  notice  : provided  that  no 
head  master  shall  be  removed  except  upon  a reso- 
lution of  the  Local  Board  or  of  the  school  committee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  passed  at  a special  meeting  sum- 
moned on  due  notice.  No  person  appointed  after  the 
date  of  this  scheme  to  any  paid  office  or  employment 
under  a Local  Board,  or  becoming  entitled  to  any 
salary  or  emolument  out  of  the  endowments  admi- 
nistered by  such  Local  Board,  shall  be  capable  of 
becoming,  or  shall  continue  to  be  a member  of  such 
Local  Board. 

Power  to  Protestant  Local  Boards  to  allocate  Emloio- 
ments. 

87.  Any  Protestant  Local  Board,  for  the  purpose  of 
allocating  the  endowments  administered  by  them 
among  the  different  Protestant  denominations,  upon 
such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon,  may  form  a committee,  or  committees 
onnli  consisting- of  three  or  more  of  them  number,  and 
each  such  committee  may  have  and  enjoy,  with  res- 
pect to  any  school  or  schools  which  may  be  placed 
under  their  control,  all  the  privileges  powers  and 
functions  which  the  Local  Board  might  otherwise  have 
exercise  or  enjoy,  with  respect  to  such  school  or 
schools,  under  the  provisions  of  this  scheme.  The 
Local  Board  may  provide,  by  agreement,  for  the  allo- 
cation to  any  school  or  schools  in  their  district  placed 
under  the  control  of  any  committee  formed  as  afore- 
said of  so  much  of  the  endowments  administered  by 
such  Local  Board  as,  having  regard  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  members  of  the  several  Protestant 
denominations  entitled  to  benefit  from  the  endow- 
ments, shall  seem  just. 
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Aiiy  two  or  more  Protestant  Local  Boards  may,  by 
agreement,  form  committees,  and  may  allocate  endow- 
ments, and  may  exercise  the  other  powers  conferred 
by  this  section,  in  the  same  manner  as  if,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  several  Local  Boards  con- 
cerned had  been  one  Local  Board,  and  their  several 
districts,  and  the  endowments  administered  by  them 
respectively,  had  been  united  and  amalgamated. 

Estates  Committees. 

38.  As  soou  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  date 
of  fcliis  scheme,  an  estates  committee  shall  be  formed 
in  each  district  for  the  management,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  provisions 
of  this  scheme,  of  the  lands  and  buildings  included  in 
the  endowments  of  the  Royal  school  of  the  district, 
and  for  the  performance  of  such  other  duties  relating 
to  the  endowments  as  the  Local  Boards  of  the  district, 
or  the  Commissioners,  shall  from  time  to  time  deem 
it  expedient  to  depute  to  such  committees  respectively. 
Each  estates  committee  shall  consist  of  three  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  Protestant  Local  Board  of 
the  district,  and  three  representatives  elected  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Local  Board  of  the  district.  The 
representatives  elected  by  each  Board  shall  hold  office 
for  such  period  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the 
Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Functions  of  Estates  Committees. 

39.  The  Estates  Committee  of  each  district  shall 
have  tho  management,  subject  to  the  control  and 
approval  of  tho  Commissioners,  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Scheme  ns  to  the  buildings  of  the 
Royal  Schools,  of  the.  lands  and  buildings  included  in 
the  endowments  of  the  Royal  School  of  the  district. 
The  Estates  Committee  ahull  have  the  nomination, 
and  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners) 
shall  have  the  appointment  and  removal  of  such  agent 
or  agents,  solicitor  or  solicitors,  bailiff  or  bailiffs,  and 
other  officers  as  they  may  deem  it  expedient  to  employ 
to  assift  them  hi  such  management:  provided  that 
the  several  agents  and  oilier  officers  who  shall  bo 
employed  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  shall  continue  in 
office  until  removed  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  remain 
bound  to  perform  the  same  duties  for  the  respective 
Estates  Committees  as  they  would  have  been  bound 
to  perform  for  the  Commissioners  if  this  Scheme  had 
not  passed.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Estates 
Committee  (subject  to  tho  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  to  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme)  to 
provide  for  the  collection  and  recoveiy,  and  for  the 
payment  to  the  Commissioners,  of  the  rents  and  other 
income  of  the  Royal  School  endowments  under  their 
management,  and  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  and 
submit  to  the  Commissioners  all  necessary  or  advan- 
tageous proposals  for  the  letting,  sale,  or  disposal  of 
the  lands  and  premises,  and  to  make  all  such  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
generally  to  do  all  such  nets  concerning  the  said 
endowments  as  may  from  time  to  time  appear  to  them 
to  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  endowments  of  the  district  to  the 
best  advantage.  Provided  that  the  Commissioners 
may  from  time  to  time,  if  in  their  discretion  they 
shall  so  think  fit,  remove  any  agent  or  other  officer 
appointed  by  an  Estates  Committee,  and  upon  failure 
by  any  Estates  Committee  to  perform  any  duty  or  to 
carry  out  any  direction  prescribed  by  this  Scheme  or 
oy  the  Commissioners,  the  Commissioners  may  them- 
selves take  such  proceedings  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  expedient  to  perform  or  carry  out  such  duty 
or  direction. 

Distribution  of  Ulster  Royal  School  Endowments. 

40.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Scheme, 
and  nftor  providing  for  all  proper  and  necessary  out- 


goings, charges,  and  liabilities,  tho  annual  income 
received  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  Endowments 
of  each  of  the  Ulster  Royal  Schools  during  each  of 
the  lii-st  three  calendar  years  commencing  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme,  shall  lie  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioners as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  in  equal 
shares,  to  the  two  Load  Boards  of  the  district  in 
which  the  School  is  situated,  and  shall  be  upplied  by 
the  Load  Boards  respectively  for  the  following  pur- 
poses, or  for  such  and  so  many  of  them  as  the  said 
Boards  respectively  shall  deem  expedient : — 

(a.)  To  aid,  maintain,  extend,  or  improve 
any  existing  Intermediate  School  or  Schools, 
situated  in  the  district,  and  managed  by  the 
Local  Board  in  accordance  with  the  provisions, 
of  this  Scheme  : 

(6.)  To  establish,  or  aid  in  establishing,  in- 
the  district,  any  Intermediate  school  or  schools, 
to  be  managed  as  aforesaid  : 

(c.)  By  the  investment  and  accumulation  of 
the  sums  paid  ns  aforesaid  or  any  part  thereof,, 
in  the  name  of  the  Local  Board,  to  form  a capi- 
tal fund  of  which  the  principal  and  interest 
may  from  time  to  time  be  applied,  as  sueh 
Local  Board  shall  deem  expedient,  to  aid,  main- 
tain, extend,  improve,  or  establish  any  such 
Intermediate  school  or  schools  as  aforesaid  : 

(d.)  By  such  other  means  and  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  Local  Board  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient, to  make  such  provision  for  Inter- 
mediate education  in  the  district  as  shall 
appear  best  calculated  to  enable  the  Local  Board, 
upon  and  after  the  expiratiou  of  the  said  tliree 
years,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of” 
this  scheme. 


Distribution  oj  Endowments  after  first  three  years. 

41.  Subject  to  the  other  prov  inions  of  this  scheme,, 
and  after  providing  for  all  proper  and  necessary  out- 
goings charges  and  liabilities,  the  annual  income 
received  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  endowments 
of  the  several  Ulster  Royal  Schools,  hereinafter  called 
the  Ulster  Royal  School  Endowments,  during  each 
calendar  year  commencing  more  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  this  scheme,  shall  he  distributed  by  the 
Commission  ere  among  the  several  Local  Boards  for  the 
purposes  of  Intermediate  education  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 


Minimum  Grants. 

42.  For  each  calendar  year  commencing  more  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  this  scheme,  each  Local 
Board  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Commissioners  a minimum  grant,  to  be  cal- 
culated as  follows : — 

To  each  of  the  Armagh  Local  Boards,  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  net  income  received  during  the 
year  from  the  endowments  of  the  Armagh  Royal 
School,  other  than  the  school  premises. 

To  each  of  the  Tyrone  Local  Boards,  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  net  income  received  during  the 
year  from  the  endowments  of  the  Dungannon 
Royal  School,  other  than  the  school  premises. 

To  each  of  the  Fermanagh  Local  Boards,  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  net  income  received  during  the 
year  from  the  endowments  of  the  Enniskillen 
Royal  School,  other  than  the  school  premises. 

To  each  of  the  Cavan  Local  Boards,  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  net  income  received  during 
the  year  from  the  endowments  of  the  Cavan 
Royal  School,  other  than  the  school  premises. 

To  each  of  the  Donegal  Local  Boards,  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  net  income  received  during  the 
year  from  the  endowments  of  the  Baphoe  Royal 
School,  other  than  the  school  premises. 
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Division  of  Residue  by  Results. 

43.  After  payment  of  the  minimum  grants  calcu- 
lated as  aforesaid,  the  residue  of  the  annual  income 
received  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  Ulster  Royal 
School  Endowments,  during  each  calendar  year  com- 
mencing more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  this 
scheme,  shall  be  treated  as  a common  fund,  and  shall 
be  distributed  in  proportion  to  results  among  the 
several  local  boards  for  the  benefit  of  the  Intermediate 
schools  situated  in  the  several  districts  which  fulfil 
the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  for  which 
claims  to  share  in  the  said  endowment  shall  be  made 
and  established  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  Com- 
missioners shall  keep  such  accounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  within  one  month  after  the  last  day  of 
each  half-year,  commencing  from  the  first  day  of 
January  next  after  the  date  of  this  scheme,  to  pro- 
visionally ascertain,  declare,  and  pay  to  the  several 
local  Boards  the  several  payments  by  this  scheme 
directed : the  Commissioners,  in  so  doing,  may  take 
into  account  all  outgoings,  charges,  and  liabilities,  for 
which  it  may,  in  their  judgment,  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide out  of  the  income  of  the  several  endowments, 
and  after  the  completion  of  each  annual  audit  of  their 
accounts  the  Commissioners  may  vary  the  amount  of 
any  subsequent  payment  or  payments,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  rectify  any  previous  error,  or  to  com- 
pensate for  any  over  payment  or  under  payment 
which  may  have  been  provisionally  made  to  any  local 
Board. 

Claims  to  Residue. 

44.  Each  local  Board  may,  in  and  for  each  year 
commencing  more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
this  scheme,  claim,  in  such  manner  as  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  prescribe,  a share  of  the  residue  of  the 
income  of  tho  Ulster  Royal  School  Endowments  for 
any  Intermediate  School  or  Schools  within  their 
district  which,  during  such  year,  shall  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  such  residue  shall  be  divided  by  the  Com- 
missioners among  the  several  local  Boards  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  for  which  such  claims  shall  have 
been  made  and  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioners,  in  proportions  to  be  calculated  by 
results  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in 
Schedule  I.  hereto. 

Conditions  for  Schools  sharing  in  Royal  School 
Endowments. 

45.  No  school  shall  be  qualified  to  share  in  the 
Ulster  Royal  School  Endowments,  nor  shall  any 
minimum  grant  or  any  part  of  the  residue  of  the  said 
endowments  bo  applicable  by  any  local  Board  for  the 
benefit  of  any  school  or  of  the  pupils  thereof,  unless 
such  school  fulfils  the  following  conditions  : — ■ 

(a.)  The  school  shall  be  managed  by  the  local 
Board  of  the  district  within  which  it  is  situated, 
either  directly  or  through  a school  committee 
established  appointed  or  recognised  as  herein- 
before provided. 

(5.)  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school  in 
the  following  subjects,  at  the  least : — 

In  a boys’  school — Latin,  Greek,  English 
(including  History,  Geography,  Grammar, 
and  Composition) ; French  or  German : 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Euclid. 

ta  girls’  school — Latin,  English  (in- 
ug  History,  Geography,  Grammar,  and 
Composition) ; Frtench  or  German  ; Arith- 
metic, and  one  other  Mathematical  subject ; 
and  Music  or  Drawing. 

(c.)  The  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant shall  be  satisfied  .arid  shall  report  tliat  the 
buildings  premises  and  appliances  of  the  school 
are  sufficient  and  suitable  for  an  efficient  Inter- 


mediate School,  and  are  in  good  order,  and  that 
a competent  staff  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  the 
required  subjects  is  employed  in  the  sehool. 

(d.)  The  school  shall,  during  the  year  for 
which  the  claim  is  made,  have  had  in  regular 
attendance  not  less  than  twenty-five  pupils 
receiving  an  Intermediate  Education,  and  not 
less  than  ten  pupils  of  the  school  shall,  during 
such  year,  have  passed  a qualifying  examination 
in  subjects  of  Intermediate  Education  as  defined 
in  Schedule  II.  hereto,  having  each  made  not  less 
than  one  hundred  attendances  at  the  school 
during  the  twelve  calendar  months  preceding  the 
examination. 

Provided  that,  in  any  case  in  which  a school  may 
be  prevented,  by  any  temporary  or  accidental  cause, 
from  fulfilling  the  conditions  aforesaid  during  any 
year,  the  Commissioners  may  for  such  year  dispense 
with  the  fulfilment  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  said 
conditions,  upon  being  satisfied  that  the  school  is 
likely  to  fulfil  the  same  in  the  next  succeeding  year, 
but  such  dispensation  shall  not  be  made  for  the  same 
school  in  two  consecutive  years. 

Free  Places  in  Schools  sharing  in  Minimum  Grants. 

46.  Every  school  sharing  in  the  minimum  grant 
received  by  any  local  Board,  shall  be  required,  besides 
fulfilling  the  conditions  aforesaid,  to  provide  and 
maintain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
of  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  a 
certain  number  of  free  places,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  provisions : — 

(a.)  Two  free  places  at  the  least  in  each  year 
shall  be  offered  for  competition  by  examination 
among  all  candidates  qualified  as  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

( b .)  Each  candidate  shall,  during  each  of  the 
two  years  next  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
examination,  have  made  not  less  than  100  at- 
tendances as  a pupil  at  a public  elementary 
school  within  the  district ; shall  not  on  tho  day 
of  examination  exceed  the  age  of  fourteen  years  ; 
shall  he  of  good  conduct  and  character ; and  shall 
be  in  such  circumstances  as  to  need,  and  to  be 
capable  of  taking  full  advantage  of  free  inter- 
mediate education  in  the  school. 

(c.)  The  examination  shall  be  held  at  a time 
and  place  within  tho  district,  and  in  a course,  to 
be  appointed  and  publicly  announced  not  less 
than  six  months  previously  by  the  local  Board, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  shall  be  conducted  by  an  examiner  or  exami- 
ners appointed  by  the  local  Board,  subject  to  the 
like  approval. 

(d.)  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  those 
of  elementary  education  only,  and  not  below  the 
standard  of  tire  fifth'  class,  as  defined  by  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  for  the  time  being. 

(e.)  The  name  and  address  ot  every  candidate, 
with  a statement  of  Iris  or  her  circumstances,  and 
a certificate  of  attendance  signed  by  the  manager 
of  the  school  or  schools  attended  by  him  or  her, 
and  such  further  evidence  of  qualification  as  the 
local  Board  may  reasonably  require,  shall  be  fur- 
nished to.  the  local  Board  not  less  than  one 
month  before  the  examination.  If  any  qu  estion 
shall  arise  as  to  the  qualification  of  any  candi- 
date, the  same  shall  be  inquired  into  and  deter- 
mined by  the  examiner  or  examiners,  whose 
decision  and  report  upon  all  such  questions,  and 
upon  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  shall,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  he  final. 

(f.)  No  free  place  shall  bo  awarded  to  any 
candidate  whom  tho  examiner  or  examiners  shall 
not  report  to  have  shown  sufficient  merit.  Each 
candidate  to  whom'  a free  place  shall  be  awarded 
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shall  lie  entitled  (subject  to  removal  for  mis- 
conduct or  failure  to  make  satisfactory  progress) 
to  receive  Intermediate  education  as  a day  pupil 
in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  free  of 
charge,  for  two  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  term  next  following  the  examination  ; or,  if 
admitted  as  a boarding  pupil,  shall  (subject  as 
aforesaid)  be  entitled  to  a reduction  iu  the  fee 
usually  charged  for  boarding  pupils  of  the  same 
age.  equal' to  the  full  amount  of  the  highest  fee 
charged  to  day  pupils  in  the  achool. 

Application  of  the  Endowments  by  the  Local  Boards. 

47.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Local  Boards  under 
or  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme  shall  (subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  and  to  any  special 
trusts  or  conditions  upon  which  any  part  thereof  may 
be  received),  be  expended  :uid  applied  by  them  for  or 
towards  the  following  purposes,  or  for  or  towards 
such  and  so  many  of  them  as  the  Local  Boards  res- 
pectively shall  deem  expedient : — 

(«.)  To  maintain  the  buildings,  furniture, 
appliances,  and  premises  of  the  several  Schools 
managed  by  them,  in  good  order  and  condition, 
and  to  make  such  additions  thereto,  and  im- 
provements therein,  as  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time. 

(b.)  To  pay  nil  rents,  taxes,  cost  of  insurance, 
and  other  charges,  necessarily  or  properly 
payable  out  of  or  for  the  School  premises,  and 
to  defray  the  necessary  working  expenses  of 
the  Schools,  and  the  cost  of  management. 

(c.)  To  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
pupils ; for  this  purpose  the  several  Local 
Boards  may.  directly  or  through  School  Com- 
mittees, employ  and  pay  such  Masters,  Teachers, 
and  other  educational  staff,  as  they  may  deem 
it  expedient  to  engage  for  the  instruction  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Schools  managed  by  them. 

(<l.)  To  provide  prizes  for  the  most  deserving 
pupils  ; sucli  prizes  may  be  awarded  in  money, 
or  in  remission  of  school-fees,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  Governors  may  deem  best 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  industry,  reward 
I he  diligence,  or  promote  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  or  may  be  so  given  as  to  enable  or 
encourage  deserving  and  capable  pupils  from 
elementary  schools  of  the  district  to  obtain 
free  education,  or  education  at  a reduced  cost, 
in  the  Schools. 

(e.)  To  establish,  in  connection  with  any 
School  or  Schools,  exhibitions  and  scholarships, 
which  shall  in  each  case  have  such  value,  and 
shall  be  awarded  upon  such  examination,  and 
shall  he  held  subject  to  such  conditions,  as  the 
Local  Board  establishing  the  same  shall  think 
fit.  These  exhibitions  and  scholarships  may 
he  given  so  as  to  entitle  their  holders  to  educa- 
tion at  the  Schools  free  of  cost,  or  at  a reduced 
cost,  or  may  be  tenable  at  such  University, 
College,  or  other  place  of  higher  education 
elsewhere,  as  the  Local  Board  establishing  the 
same  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

The  amount  of  the  minimum  grant  received  by 
each  Local  Board  shall  be  expended  by  them  for  the 
purposes  of  an  Intermediate  School  or  Schools  managed 
by  such  Local  Board,  to  be  selected  by  the  Board  from 
the  Schools  within  the  district  which  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions hereinbefore  set  forth ; or  if  there  be  no  such 
School,  shall  be  expended  by  them  for  the  purposes 
of  nu  Intermediate  School  or  Schools  managed  by 
some  other  Local  Board  or  Boards,  to  be  selected  in 
like  manner  from  the  Schools  in  the  other  districts 
which  fulfil  the  said  conditions.  The  minimum  grant 
received  by  each  Local  Board  may  be  applied  by  them 
for  the  benefit  of  any  qualified  School  or  Schools,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  of  any  such  School  or 


Schools,  in  such  proportions  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Local  Board  shall  think  fit,  but  any  share  of  the 
residue  of  the  income  of  the  Ulster  Royal  School 
Endowments  received  by  any  Local  Board  upon  a 
claim  for  results  shall  be  applied  by  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  School  for  which  such  claim  shall  have 
been  established  ns  hereinbefore  provided,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils  of  such  School. 

Aid  from  Public  Sources. 

48.  The  several  Local  Boards  may  from  time  to 
time  make  all  arrangements  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  for  the  schools  under  their  management 
from  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  or  from  any  other  public 
body,  such  aid,  by  way  of  teachers’  salaries,  results 
fees,  prizes,  provision  for  technical  or  special  education 
and  grants  or  loans  for  building  or  other  purposes,  as 
may  at  any  time  ho  available  for  or  open  to  like 
schools  or  the  pupils  thereof ; and  they  may,  notwith- 
standing anything  herein  contained,  place  any  or  all 
of  their  schools  or  classes  in  connection  with  or  under 
the  inspection  of  any  such  public  body  as  aforesaid, 
and  they  may  comply  with  any  rules  or  regulations 
for  the  time  being  in  force  respecting  schools  or  pupils 
receiving  such  aid  ; and  all  money  and  other  aid  which 
the  several  Local  Boards  may  so  receive  shall,  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations,  he  applied  by  them  re- 
spectively, in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
scheme,  and  accounted  for  accordingly. 

Religious  Instruction. 

49.  The  several  Local  Boards  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  provision  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  under  their  management 
as  they  shall  think  fit;  provided  always  that  such 
religious  instruction  shall  be  given  with  due  regard  to 
the  religious  denominations  to  which  the  pupils  shall 
respectively  belong,  and  that  no  pupil  shall  bo  permitted 
to  receive  or  to  be  present  at  atry  religions  instruction 
to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  shall  object,  and 
that  the  times  for  giving  religious  instruction,  and  the 
mode  of  giving  it,  shall  be  so  fixed  that  no  pupil 
declining  to  receive  such  instruction  shall  be  thereby 
in  effect  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  of 
the  other  advantages  afforded  by  the  school. 

School  Buildings  and  Premises. 

50.  The  buildings  of  each  of  the  Ulster  Royal 
Schools,  and  the  lands  used  and  occupied  therewith 
at  the  date  of  this  scheme,  hereinafter  called  the  school 
premises,  shall  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  lioyal  School 
Endowment  of  the  district,  and  from  and  after  the 
date  at  which  the  services  of  the  several  head  masters 
who  wera  in  office  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  shall  bo  discontinued,  the  said  school  premises 
respectively  shall  be  held  and  disposed  of  as  hei-ein- 
after  provided.  The  said  school  premises,  or  the  value 
or  produce  thereof,  subject  to  the  provisions  herein- 
after contained,  shall  be  reserved,  in  each  case, 
exclusively  for  the  educational  benefit  of  the  district 
in  which  they  are  situated,  and  shall  (subject  to  the 
provisions  as  to  private  endowments  hereinafter  con- 
tained) be  treated  as  belonging  in  equal  shares  to  the 
two  Local  Boards  of  the  district. 

As  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  date  of 
this  scheme,  the  two  Local  Boards  of  each  district 
shall  meet,  or  shall  depute  the  Estates  Committee  of 
the  district  to  meet,  and  consider  how  the  school 
premises  should  be  dealt  with  so  as  best  to  promote 
the  goueral  interests  of  education  in  the  district.  The 
Local  Boards  or  Estates  Committee  shall,  in  each  cose, 
consider  whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
employ  the  School  premises  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, or  to  dispose  of  them  by  sale  or  letting,  or  to 
dispose  of  certain  portions  by  sale  or  letting  and  to 
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employ  other  portions'  for  tho  purposes  of  education. 
They  shall  also  consider  whether  it  would  be  desirable, 
if  the  premises  should  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  that,  they  should  be  let,  jointly  or  in  several 
portions,  to  the  two  Local  Boards  or  to  School  Com- 
mittees established  appointed  or  recognised  by  them, 
or  should  be  let  wholly  or  partly  to  one  Board  or 
School  Committee,  for  the  purposes  of  a School  or 
Schools  to  be  managed  by  such  Board  or  Boards,  or  by 
such  Committee  or  Committees ; and  they  shall 
consider  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  pre- 
mises might  be  most  advantageously  and  justly  dealt 
with,  having  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  both  Local 
Boards  therein. 

In  considering  these  questions  the  Local  Boards  or 
Estates  Committee  shall  in  each  case  take  into 
account : — 

(a.)  The  extent  of  school  accommodation 
that  may  already  exist  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  the  School  premises  for  the  purposes  of 
Intermediate  Education. 

(6.1  The  special  wants  of  each  of  the  Local 
Boards  and  of  the  denominations  represented 
by  them,  with  respect  to  Intermediate 
School  accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  School  premises. 

(c.)  The  relative  facilities  possessed  by  each 
Local  Board  for  acquiring  suitable  accommo- 
dation for  any  Intermediate  Schools  estab- 
lished or  managed  by  them,  or  likely  so  to  be. 

(d.)  The  amount  of  capital  or  income  that 
could  be  made  available  for  the  educational 
benefit  of  the  district  by  the  sale  or  letting 
of  the  School  premises,  or  any  part  thereof. 

If,  having  duly  considered  the  mutter's  aforesaid,  the 
Local  Boards  or  Estates  Committee  of  any  district 
shall  agree  upon  a Scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the 
School  premises  of  their  district,  they  may  submit 
the  same  to  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  confirm 
the  sanro  if  satisfied  that  it  is  for  tho  benefit  of  educa- 
tion in  the  district  so  to  do,  or,  if  not  so  satisfied,  may 
remit  it  for  further  consideration  to  the  Locid  Board 
or  Estates  Committee  by  whom  the  same  may  have 
been  prepared. 

If  within  six  calendar  months  after  the  date  of  this 
Scheme  the  Local  Board  or  Estates  Committee  shall 
not  havo  submitted  a Scheme  to  the  Commissioners 
for  tho  disjwsal  of  the  School  premises  of  their  district, 
tho  Commissioners,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
shall  give  public  notice  of  their  intention  to  sell  or  let 
tho  said  premises  to  the  best  advantage,  and  shall  sell 
or  let  the  mime  accordingly : provided  that  every  such 
sale  or  lotting  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

Under  any  Scheme  submitted  as  aforesaid,  and  upon 
any  sale  or  letting  of  school  premises  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, either  or  both  of  the  Local  Boards  of  the 
district,  or  any  School  Committee  established  ap- 
pointed or  recognised  by  them,  may  become  the 
tenants  or  purchasers  of  the  School  premises  or  any 
part  thereof  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
or  as  the  Commissioners  shall  deem  reasonable,  subject 
to  the  following  provisions  : — 

(a.)  The  fair  value  of  any  school  premises  taken 
by  a local  Board  or  School  Committee  shall  be 
ascertained  or  estimated,  by  way  of  annual  occupa- 
tion rent  or  of  purchase-money  as  the  case  may 
require,  and  the  amount  so  ascertained  or  estimated 
shall  be  treated  as  received  by  the  Local  Board 
out  of  the  Royal  School  Endowment  of  the  district, 
and  the  Local  Boaxd  so  receiving  the  some  shall 
he  bound  to  pay  or  account  for  the  same  accord- 
ingly. 

(6.)  Any  Local  Board  taking  any  portion  of 
the  school  premises,  directly  or  through  a School 
Committee,  may  account  for  tho  share  of  the  value 
thereof  belonging  to  the  other  Local  Board  of  the 
district  by  charging  the  same,  by  way  of  annual 
occupation  rent  or  of  purchase  money  as  the  case 


may  require,  against  an  equal  amount  of  the 
minimum  grant  or  any  other  moneys  payable  to 
such  Local  Board  under  this  scheme. 

(c.)  All  moneys  received  or  charged  by  the 
Commissioners  by  way  of  income  or  annual  rent 
from  the  sale  or  letting  of  school  premises,  shall 
he  paid  or  credited  by  them  in  equal  sharea  to 
the  two  Local  Boards  of  the  district,  and  shall  be 
applied  as  if  the  same  were  part  of  the  minimum 
grant  payable  to  the  Local  Board  receiving 
the  same,  and  as  an  addition  to  such  minimum 
grant. 

(d.)  All  moneys  received  or  charged  bv  the 
Commissioners  by  way  of  purchase-money  fines 
or  capital  from  the  sale  or  letting  of  school  pre- 
mises, shall  be  invested  or  held  by  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Local  Boards  of  the  district  in  equal 
shares,  and  each  Local  Board  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioners,  at  any  time  and 
from  time  to  time,  expend  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  their  share  of  such  moneys  in  acquiring  or 
erecting  new  or  additional  school  premises,  or 
acquiring  additional  ground  for  any  school 
managed  by  such  Local  Board,  or  in  enlarging  or 
improving  the  then  existing  buildings  of  any  such 
school,  or  in  providing  suitable  l'esidences  for  the 
master  or  other  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
employed  therein,  or  in  providing  new  or  addi- 
tional school  furniture  or  appliances  for  any  such 
school.  The  Commissioners  shall,  upon  the 
written  application  ef  the  Local  Board  concerned 
from  time  to  time  realize  aud  pay  out  of  the 
moneys  aforesaid  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Private  Endowments. 

51.  In  the  consideration  of  any  scheme  for  the 
disposal  of  school  premises,  and  upon  any  sale  or  letting 
of  such  premises,  and  upon  every  dealing  with 
the  moneys  received  from  any  such  sale  or  lettiug, 
or  with  the  value  of  such  premises,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  any  portion  of  the  existing  premises  was  provided 
or  erected  by  any  Protestant  benefactor  out  of  private 
moneys,  and  is  of  ascertainable  value,  the  present 
value  of  such  portion  shall  be  ascertained  accordingly, 
and  shall  bo  treated  for  all  purposes  os  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  the  share  of  the  Protestant  Local  Board 
in  the  premises,  and  shall  be  taken  into  account  and 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

Compensation  for  Vested  Interests. — Head  Masters. 

52.  On  aud  after  the  first  day  of  January  next 
following  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  the  services  of  tho 
Head  Masters  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Dungannon 
Enniskillen,  Cavan,  aud  Raphoe,  if  then  still  in  office, 
shall  be  discontinued ; hut,  notwithstanding  such 
disoontiniumce,  each  of  the  said  Head  Masters  who 
was  in  office  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
shall  be  entitled  (subject  to  the  provision  for  commu- 
tation hereinafter  contained)  to  receive  from  the 
Commissioners,  during  his  life,  a retiring  annuity 
equal  in  amount  to  the  annual  salary  to  which  he  was 
entitled  out  of  the  Royal  School  Endowment  at  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act ; such  annuity  to  be 
payable  quarterly,  and  to  be  secured  by  the  Ulster 
Royal  School  Endowments  in  priority  to  all  other 
payments  and  charges  under  this  Scheme,  but  to  be 
in  the  first  instance  charged  upon  and  payable  out  of 
the  interest  and  principal  of  the  Compensation  Fund 
hereinafter  mentioned.  Within  three  months  after 
the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  but  not  at  any 
other  time,  any  Head  Master  to  whom  a retiring 
annuity  is  then  so  payable  may  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sioner's to  commute  the  same  for  a capital  sum,  to  be 
calculated  in  accordance  with  tho  provisions  of  the 
Pensions  Commutation  Act,  1871,  and  upon  the 
terms  and  at  the  rates  applicable  to  the  commutation 
of  pensions  under  the  said  Act,  oml  thereupon  the 
Commissioners,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  applicant  is 
in  liis  usual  and  ordinary  state  of  health,  shall  ascer- 
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tain  such  capital  sum,  and  shall  raise  and  pay  the 
game  to  him  accordingly,  out  of  the  fund  and  property 
chargeable  with  the  said  annuity,  which  shall  there- 
upon cease. 

Assista?il  Masters. 

From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid, 
the  services  of  the  several  Assistant  Masters  of  the 
said  Royal  Schools,  if  then  still  in  office,  shall  be  dis- 
continued ; and  upon  such  discontinuance  each  of  the 
said  Assistant  Masters  who  was  in  office  at  the  date 
of  the  i jassing  of  the  Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Commissioners  a retiring  gratuity  equal  in 
amount  to  the  annual  salary  to  which  he  was  entitled 
out  of  the  Royal  School  Endowment  at  the  date  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  together  with  a further  sum  of 
equal  amount  for  each  completed  period  of  five  years, 
over  and  above  the  Brat  period  of  five  years,  that  shall 
have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  his  appointment  to 
the  office  held  by  him  at  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
the  date  of  the  discontinuance  of  his  services  under 
the  foregoing  provision.  The  Commissioners  shall 
ascertain  the  amount  of  each  retiring  gratuity,  and 
shall  pay  the  same  out  of  the  Compensation  Fund  to 
the  Assistant  Master  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 
immediately  after  the  discontinuance  of  his  sei-vicea.  . 

Compensation  Fund. 

53.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the 
Commissioners  shall  set  apart  as  a Compensation  Fund, 
and  shall  place  to  the  credit  of  a separate  capital 
account,  the  moneys,  funds,  and  securities  specified  in 
Schedule  III.  hereto,  and  shall  apply  the  same  and  the 
annual  revenue  arising  therefrom  os  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

The  annual  revenue  arising  from  the  capital  of  the 
Compensation  Fund,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  shall 
not  be  expended  under  the  provisions  hereinafter  con- 
tained, shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a compensation 
revenue  account,  and  the  retiring  annuities  and  any 
sums  required  for  commutation  thereof,  and  the 
retiring  gratuities  payable  by  tho  Commissioners  under 
this  Scheme,  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  charged 
against  and  paid  out  of  the  sum  standing  to  the  credit 
of  that  account,  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend.  If  at 
any  time  any  sum  shall  be  standing  to  the  credit  of 
thesaid  account  which  is  nob  required  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  the  Commissioners  shall  invest  and  accumu- 
late the  some  as  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Compensa- 
tion Fund. 

If,  and  whenever  the  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of 
the  compensation  revenue  account  shall  bo  insufficient 
to  pay  the  sums  for  the  time  being  required  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  the  Commissioners  shall  realize 
from  the  capital  of  the  Compensation  Fund  the  sum 
necessaiy  for  the  said  payments. 

Jf,  and  whenever  the  capital  of  the  compensation 
fund  shall  be  exhausted,  or  shall  prove  insufficient  to 
pay  the  sums  for  the  time  being  required  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  the  Commissioners  shall,  out  of  the 
residue  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Ulster  Royal 
School  Endowments,  after  payment  of  the  minimum 
giants  to  the  several  Local  Boards,  or  by  sale  or 
mortgage  of  the  said  endowments,  raise  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  said  payments,  but  the  Commissioners 
shall  so  adjust  the  accounts  of  the  endowments  of  the 
several  Ulster  Royal  Schools,  that  the  amount  so 
raised  and  paid  shall  be  borne  by  the  said  Endow- 
ments, in  proportion  to  their  value,  to  be  estimated 
by  the  Commissioners,  whose  estimate  shall  be  final. 

If  any  portion  of  the  compensation  fund  shall 
remain  after  payment  of  all  tho  sums  required  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  the  Commissioners  shall  allocate  the 
same  among  the  Endowments  of  the  several  Ulster 
Royal  Schools,  in  proportion  to  their  value,  to  be 
estimated  by  the  Commissioners,  whose  estimate  shall 
be  final. 

Exhibitions  and  Scholarships. 

54.  Every  person  who,  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme, 


shall  hold  any  exhibition  or  scholarship  payable  out  of 
the  Royal  School  Endowments,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
continue  to  hold,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
emoluments  of  tho  same  from  the  Commissioners,  for 
the  same  period  and  upon  the  same  terms  and  out  of 
the  same  funds  as  if  this  Scheme  had  not  passed,  in 
priority  to  all  or  any  sums  payable  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  any  of  the  Local  Boards  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Scheme. 

Special  provisions  as  to  Armagh  Roped  Scltool. 

Head  Master's  Vested  Interest. 

f>5.  If  the  Rev.  William  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d., 
shall,  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  bo  still  in  office  its 
Head  Master  ol  Armagh  Royal  School,  he  shall  thence- 
forth, so  long  as  he  continues  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  liis  office,  be  entitled  to  hold  the  same,  and  to  receive 
the  emoluments  thereof,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

He  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  use  and  occupation 
of  the  school  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  said  school,  and  the  Commissioners  shall,  so  long 
sis  the  said  premises  shall  be  so  used  ancl  occupied  by 
him,  pay  and  apply  for  or  towards  the  rent,  taxes,  cost 
of  insurance,  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair,  and  other 
outgoings  of  the  said  premises,  such  annual  sum  not 
exceeding  £175,  beiug  the  estimated  average  amount 
heretofore  so  applied,  as  shall  be  required  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

The  Commissioners  shall  also  pay  to  the  said  Rev. 
William  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  an  annual  salary  of 
£400,  being  the  annual  salary  payable  to  him  out  of 
the  Armagh  Royal  School  Endowment  at  the  date  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  such  salary  to  be  paid  ill  tho 
same  manner  and  out  of  the  same  funds  as  if  this 
Scheme  had  not  passed. 

The  Commissioners  shall  also  pay  to  the  said  Rev. 
William  Moore  Morgan,  LL.D.,  as  and  towards  tho 
salary  of  an  assistant  master,  ho  long  as  such  master 
shall  be  engaged  by  him,  and  so  long  as  the  Inspector 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  sluill  report  that  the 
services  of  such  master  are  required  and  are  efficiently 
rendered,  the  annual  sum  of  £150,  being  the  amount 
which,  at  the  date  of  tho  passing  of  the  Act,  was  so 
applied. 

The  said  Rev.  William  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  shall 
continue  to  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  or  the  like 
school-foes  from  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  such 
school-fees  shall  be  applicable  by  him  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  this  scheme  had  not  passed  ; and  tho 
amount  thereof  shall  not  bo  altered  without  his 
consent 

Exhibitions. 

56.  So  long  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  as  there 
shall  bo  in  the  Armagh  Royal  School  any  pupil  or 
pupils  who,  havingbeena  pupil  at  the  clateof  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  would,  if  this  scheme  hail  not  passed,  have 
beeneutitled  tocompeteforany  exhibition  or  scholarship 
payable  out  of  the  Armagh  Royal  School  Endowment 
under  the  same  or  the  like  regulations  as  were  in  force 
in  and  for  the  year  1387,  the  Commissioners  shall 
provide  such  exhibition  or  scholarship  for  any  quali- 
fied pupil  to  whom  the  same  may,  upon  competition, 
be  awarded.  The  amount  of  such  scholarship  or 

exhibition  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  out  of 

the  same  funds  and  in  the  same  priority  as  if  this 
scheme  had  not  passed. 

Payments . 

57.  The  several  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  foregoing  clauses  55  and  56, 
shall  be  charged  against  the  annual  income  received 
from  the  Armagh  Royal  School  Endowment  in  priority 
to  all  or  any  sums  payable  by  the  Commissioners  to 
either  of  the  Armagh  Local  Boards  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  scheme,  but  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  received  by  the  Armagh  Protestant  Local  Board 
on  accouut  of  the  sums  which  would  otherwise  be 
payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  scheme  by  the 
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Commissioners  to  the  said  Board,  whether  by  way  of 
minimum  grant  or  for  results  : Provided  always  that 
if  in  any  year  the  total  amount  which  would  be  so 
payable  to  the  said  Board  under  the  provisions  of  this 
scheme  shall  exceed  the  total  amount  payable  under 
this  clause,  the  amount  of  the  difference  shall  be  paid 
and  applied  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  that  if  in 
any  year  the  total  amount  of  the  payments  made 
under  the  foregoing  clauses  55  and  56,  shall  exceed 
the  total  amount  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
as  aforesaid,  the  excess  shall  not  be  carried  forward  or 
charged  against  the  said  local  Board  in  any  subsequent 
year. 

Minimum  Grant  to  Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Local 

• Board. 

58.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme,  if,  in 
any  year,  after  providing  the  sums  payable  under  the 
foregoing  clauses  55  and  56,  the  net  income  received 
during  the  year  from  the  Armagh  Royal  School  En- 
dowment shall  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  a minimum 
grant  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  such  net  income  for  the 
Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Local  Board,  that  Board 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Commissioners, 
as  a minimum  grant,  such  a sum  as  with  the  residue 
of  the  said  net  income  will  make  up  the  amount  of 
twenty  per  cent,  of  such  net  income.  The  sum  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  amount  aforesaid  shall  he  paid 
by  the  Commissioners  to  the  said  local  Board,  by  an 
equal  poundage  rate,  out  of  the  annual  income  of  the 
endowments  of  the  Enniskillen,  Dungannon,  and 
Cavan  Royal  Schools,  after  payment  to  each  of  the 
other  local  Boards  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  mini- 
mum grant  hereinbefore  provided  for  such  Board. 

Postponement  of  Application  of  Scheme  to  Armagh 
Royal  School, 

59.  So  long  as  the  Rev.  William  Moore  Morgan, 
ll.d.,  shall  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Head  Master 
of  the  Arnagh  Royal  School,  the  provisions  of  this 
scheme  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  school  premises  shall 
not  take  effect,  but  whenever  the  said  Rev.  William 
Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  shall  vacate  his  office,  the  pro- 
visions aforesaid  shall  thereupon  take  effect,  and  the 
Local  Boards  and  Estates  Committee  of  the  district, 
and  the  Commissioners, respectively,  shall  immediately 
thereupon  have  aud  exercise  the  several  powers  here- 
inbefore contained  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
school  premises.  Provided  that  in  addition  to  the 
matters  mentioned  in  tlia  foregoing  clauses  50  and  61, 
account  shall  he  taken,  in  the  case  of  the  Armagh 
Royal  School,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  said  school 
at  the  time  when  the  Rev.  William  Moore  Morgan, 
ll.d.,  shall  vacate  his  office,  and  if  the  said  school  shall 
then  be  in  a condition  of  efficiency,  regard  shall  be 
had  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  educa- 
tion in  the  district  from  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Armagh  Protestant  Local  Board,  or  a School  Com- 
mittee established  appointed  or  recognised  by  them, 
should  retain  the  management  of  the  said  school,  and 
Bhould  become  the  tenants  or  purchasers  of  the  school 
premises  upon  terms  to  be  ascertained  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  clauses  aforesaid. 

Compensation  to  Head  Master. 

60.  If  and  whenever  the  Rev.  William  Moore 
Morgan,  ll.d.,  shall  retire  from  his  office  as  herein- 
after provided,  or  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  shall  report,  and  the  Commissioners  Khn.11 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  Armagh  Royal  School  is  no 
longer  efficiently  conducted  by  him,  his  services  shall 
be  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Commissioners. 
Whenever  the  Rev.  William  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d., 
shall  have  held  his  office  for  thirty  years,  or  shall  before 
that  time  have  become  incapable  from  any  cause  other 
than  his  own  wilful  misconduct  of  longer  conducting 
the  Armagh  Royal  School  with  efficiency,  lie  may  re- 


tire from  his  office,  and  unless  his  services  shall  be 
discontinued  for  wilful  misconduct,  he  shall,  from  the 
date  of  the  order  discontinuing  his  services,  be  entitled 
to  receive  during  bis  life  from  the  Commissioners  a 
retiring  annuity  equal  in  amouut  to  one  thirtieth  part 
of  his  annual  salary  of  £400  for  each  completed  year 
that  shall  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Such  retiring  annuity  shall  be  subject  to  the 
like  provisions  for  commutation  (to  take  effect  from 
the  date  of  its  commencement),  and  shall  be  payable 
in  the  like  manner,  and  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject 
to  the  like  provisions,  as  aie  hereinbefore  contained 
with  respect  to  the  retiring  annuities  of  the  head 
masters  of  the  other  Ulster  Royal  Schools. 

Compensation  to  Assistant  Master. 

61.  If,  at  the  date  of  this  scheme,  the  Rev.  William 
Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  and  Thomas  Gordon,  Esq.,  shall 
both  still  be  in  office,  as  head  master  and  assistant 
master  respectively  of  the  Armagh  Royal  School,  and 
if  the  said  Thomas  Gordon,  Esq.,  shall  continue  in 
office  as  such  assistant  master  until  the  Rev.  William 
Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  shall  vacate  the  office  of  head 
master,  the  said  Thomas  Gordon,  Esq.,  shall  thereupon 
vacate  his  office,  and  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  Commissioners  a retiring  gratuity  to  be  calculated 
from  the  date  of  vacating  his  office,  aud  to  be  paid  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  retiring  gratuities  hereinbefore 
provided  for  the  several  assistant  masters  of  the  other 
Royal  Schools. 

Banagher  Royal  School. — Head  Master's  Vested 
Interest. 

62.  If  Patrick  King  Joyce,  Esq.,  M.A.,  shall  at  the 
date  of  this  scheme  be  still  in  office  as  head  master  of 
the  Banagher  Royal  School,  he  shall  thenceforth  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office  be  entitled  to  hold  the  same  and,  so  far  as 
the  Banagher  Royal  School  Endowment  will  extend, 
to  receive  the  emoluments  thereof  as  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

He  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  rise  and  occupation 
of  the  school  premises  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  said  school,  and  the  Commissioners  shall,  so  long 
as  the  said  premises  shall  be  so  used  and  occupied  by 
him,  provide  and  pay  the  yearly  rent  of  £50  payable 
in  respect  of  the  said  premises,  and  provide  and  apply 
for  or  towards  the  taxes,  cost  of  insurance,  cost  of 
maintenance  and  repair,  and  other  outgoings  of  the 
said  premises,  such  annual  sum  not  exceeding  £16, 
being  the  estimated  average  amount  heretofore  so 
applied,  as  shall  be  required  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said. 

The  Commissioners  shall  also  pay  to  the  said  Patrick 
King  Joyce  an  annual  salary  of  £100,  being  the 
annual  salary  payable  to  him  out  of  the  Banagher 
Royal  School  Endowment  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  such  salaiy  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
and  out  of  the  same  funds  as  if  this  scheme  had  not 
passed. 

Compensation  to  Head  Master , and  Discontinuance 
of  School. 

63.  If  and  whenever  the  said  Patrick  S ing  Joyce 
shall  resign  his  said  office,  or  the  inspector  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  report,  aud  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  of  opinion,  that  the  Banagher 
Royal  School  is  no  longer  efficiently  conducted  by 
him,  his  services  shall  be  discontinued  by  order  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  unless  Ills  services  shall  be 
discontinued  for  wilful  misconduct,  he  shall,  from  the 
date  of  the  order  discontinuing  his  services,  be  entitled 
to  receive  during  his  life  from  the  Commissioners  a 
retiring  annuity  equal  in  amount  to  one-thirtieth  part 
of  his  annual  salary  of  £100  for  each  completed  year 
that  shall  have  elapsed  since  tho  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Such  retiring  annuity  shall  be  subject  to  the 
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like  provisions  for  commutation  (to  take  effect  from 
the  date  of  its  commencement),  and  shall  be  payable 
in  the  like  manner,  and  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject 
to  the  like  provisions,  as  are  hereinbefore  contained 
with  respect  to  the  retiring  annuities  of  the  head 
masters  of  the  Ulster  Royal  Schools. 

Provided  that  no  payment  for  or  in  respect  of  the 
Banagher  Royal  School,  or  the  head  master  thereof, 
shall  he  charged  upon  or  paid  out  of  any  other  fund 
or  estate  than  the  Banagher  Royal  School  Endowment. 

Distribution  of  Banagher  Endowments. 

64.  Whenever  the  said  Patrick  King  Joyce  shall 
vacate  his  office,  the  Banagher  Royal  School  shall  be 
discontinued,  and  the  school  premises  shall  be  sur- 
rendered, let,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
Commissioners  as  they  shall  deem  most  advantageous. 
The  Commissioners,  by  sale,  mortgage,  or  other  dis- 
position of  the  Banagher  Royal  School  Endowment, 
so  far  as  the  same  will  extend,  shall  provide  and  pay 
such  amount  as  may  be  required  to  discharge  all 
incumbmnces,  charges,  and  liabilities  affecting  the 
same,  and  to  provide  for  the  several  payments  afore- 
said. 

After  paying  or  providing  all  sums  so  required,, 
the  annual  income  or  produce  of  the  lands  or  invest- 
ments, constituting  the  Banagher  Royal  School  en- 
dowment shall  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland,  who  shall 
annually  distribute  the  same  by  way  of  results  fees  to 
tbe  managers  of  those  schools  situated  in  the  King's 
County  which  receive  results  fees  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  (Ireland)  Act,  1878.  The  results 
fees  payable  under  this  clause  shall  he  in  addition  to 
any  other  results  fees  payable  to  the  same  managers, 
and  shall  he  paid  in  the  same  proportions.  If  in  any 
year  there  shall  be  no  student  qualified  as  afore- 
said, or  the  number  of  such  students  shall  in.  the 
opinion  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  be  in- 
sufficient to  justify  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of 
the  results  fees  aforesaid,  the  said  Board  may  invest 
and  accumulate  all  or  any  part  of  the  income  of  the 
said  endowments,  or  may  pay  the  same  by  way  of 
results  fees  to  the  managers  of  schools  situated  in  any 
adjoining  county,  as  they  shall  think  just  and  reason- 
able 

Carysfort  Royal  School, 

65.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  tho 
Carysfort  Royal  School  shall  be  discontinued,  and 
the  school  premises  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  a portion  of  the  Carysfort  Royal  School 
endowment,  and  shall  be  sold,  let,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  by  them  to  the  best  advantage.  All  sums, 
other  than  current  rents  or  other  income,  received  by 
tho  Commissioners  from  the  said  endowment  shall  be 
invested  by  them  as  part  of  the  capital  of  the  endow- 
ment, and  they  may  also  invest  and  accumulate  any 
income  thereof  not  roceived  for  the  other  purposes  of 
this  scheme. 

From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  the  Carys- 
fort school  district  shall  include  and  consist  of  the 
parish,  or  union  of  parishes  under  the  same  incum- 
bent or  parish  priest,  in  which  the  town  or  village  of 
Carysfort.  is  situated,  and  the  said  endowment  shall  be 
held  and  administered  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
educational  benefit  of  the  said  district  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided. 

The  Commissioners  shall,  for  each  calendar  year 
after  the  date  of  this  scheme,  ascertain  and  declare 
the  net  income  received  by  them  during  the  year 
from  the  Carysfort  Royal  School  endowment,  and 
shall  thereupon  allocate  the  same  among  the  elemen- 
tary schools  situated  in  the  district  which  shall  have 
been  reported  by  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  he  efficient  schools  ; provided  that  no 
school  shall  be  regarded  as  efficient  which  has  not  a 
suitable  school  building,  and  an  average  attendance  ot 
fifteen  pupils  at  the  least,  with  at  least  one  teacher 


qualified  as  a “classed  teacher”  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation. 

One  half  of  the  amount  to  be  allocated  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  divided  in  equal  shares,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  among  all  the  ele- 
mentally schools  in  tho  district  reported  to  be  efficient 
as  aforesaid ; the  remaining  half  of  such  amount 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  said  several  schools  in 
proportion  to  tho  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily 
attendance  for  elomentary  education  during  the  year 
preceding. 

In  ascertaining  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  for 
the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  tho  Commissioners  may 
make  such  allowance  as  they  shall  think  just  for  any 
reduction  of  actual  attendances  due  to  temporary  and 
exceptional  causes  for  which  allowance  might  he  made 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  regarding  teachers’  salary. 

The  share  of  the  endowment  allocated  to  each  school 
shall  be  paid  by  tho  Commissioners  to  the  Manager  of 
the  school  and  shall  be  applied  by  him  for  tho  benefit 
of  the  school,  subject  to  tho  provisions  of  this  Scheme, 
and  he  shall  annually  account  to  the  Commissioners 
for  his  application  thereof. 

The  money  received  by  the  Manager  of  each  school 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  shall  he  applied 
by  him  for  such  and  so  many  of  the  following  purposes 
as  to  him  shall  seem  expedient : — 

(a.)  To  provide  or  supplement  the  salaries 
or  emoluments  of  auv  teacher’s  or  monitors 
employed  in  the  school. 

(6.)  To  employ  and  pay  such  teachers  as  tho 
Manager  may  deem  it  expedient  to  engage  for 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  such  subjects 
of  elementary,  agricultural,  technical,  or 
industrial  education  as  he  shall  deem  suitable 
or  useful  for  any  sufficient  number  of  pupils  of 
the  school.  Provided  that  tho  Managers  of 
all  the  schools  in  the  District,  or  any  two  or 
more  of  them,  may  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  from  tiiuo  to  tiuio  and  paying  out 
of  the  endowments  one  or  more  teachers  of 
special  subjects  who  shall  teach  in  all  the  schools 
subject  to  the  Managers  so  combining.  Such 
teacher  or  teachers  inav  be  employed  to  give 
instruction  in  drawing,  modelling,  agriculture, 
cottage  industries,  and  such  other  branches  of 
technical  and  industrial  education  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Managers  may  be  found  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  locality  and  tbe  re- 
quirements of  the  pupils. 

(c.)  To  establish  and  maintain  exhibitions 
and  prizes  to  bo  offered  for  competition  by 
examination,  among  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
upon  such  terms  and  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Commissioners  may  approve. 

The  Commissioners  may,  from  time  to  time,  make 
building  grants  or  grants  in  aid  of  building,  not 
exceeding  £500  in  all,  out  of  the  capital  of  the 
Oaiysfort  Royal  School  Endowment,  for  the  erection 
and  permanent  improvement  of  elementary  schools  in 
the  district,  provided  that  no  one  such  grant  shall 
exceed  £150,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  educational  requirements  of  the  district, 
and  the  circumstances  of  those  entitled  to  benefit 
from  the  Endowment,  render  snch  grant  just  and 
expedient. 

The  Commissioners  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  os  they  shall  deem  neces- 
sary or  expedient,  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Scheme,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  elementary 
education  in  the  Carysfort  Royal  School  district  by 
means  of  the  Royal  School  Endowment  aforesaid. 

Other  Endowments  managed  by  the  Commissioners.' 

66.  Save  so  far  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  by 
this  or  any  other  Scheme  framed  under  the  Act,  the 
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Commissioners  as  hereby  constituted  shall  from  and 
after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  continue  to  hold,  manage, 
and  administer  all  Endowments  not  hereinbefore 
specifically  mentioned,  and  shall  continue  to  exercise 
all  powers  and  authority,  and  to  do  all  acts  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  exercised  or  done  by  the 
existing  Commissioners,  in  the  same  manner  in  all 
respects  as  if  the  constitution  of  the  Commissioners 
had  not  been  altered. 

Payment  of  Expenses. 

67.  The  Commissioners  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Scheme,  pay  out  of  the  income  received 
by  them  from  the  Endowments,  all  charges  which 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  properly  and 
necessarily  payable  by  them  for  the  costs  and  expenses 
of  this  Scheme,  or  for  audit  and  inspection,  or  for 
other  purposes ; and  the  several  Local  Boards  shall, 
subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  pay 
out  of  the  income  received  by  them  all  charges  which 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  properly  and 
necessarily  payable  by  them  respectively,  for  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  this  Scheme  or  for  audit,  or  for 
other  purposes. 

Printing  of  Scheme. 

68.  The  Commissioners  shall  cause  this  scheme  to 
he  printed,  or  procure  printed  copies  thereof,  and  shall 
keep  the  same  for  sale  at  a reasonable  price. 

Alteration  of  Scheme. 

69.  This  scheme  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland  in  any  matter  whatsoever  upon 
the  application  of  the  Commissioners,  provided  that 
such  application  shall  be  founded  upon  a resolution  of 
the  Commissioners  specifying  the  alternation  required, 
which  resolution  shall  be  passed  by  a majority  con- 
sisting of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Commissioners 
present  at  a special  meeting  convened  on  due  notice 
for  the  consideration  thereof,  and  shall  be  afterwards 
continued  at  a subsequent  special  meeting  to  be  held 
after  six  days  notice  at  the  least.  Except  upon  such 
application,  no  alteration  shall  be  so  made,  and  no 
alteration  shall  be  made  contrary  to  anything  con- 
tained in  the  Act. 

Schedules  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Scheme. 

Schedule  I. 

The  residue  of  the  income  of  the  Ulster  Royal 
School  Endowments  shall  be  annually  divided  among 
the  several  load  Boards,  us  mentioned  in  clause  44  of 
the  foregoing  scheme,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
marks  obtained  by  the  several  schools  for  which  the 
said  local  Boards,  respectively,  shall  have  made  and 
established  claims  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  scheme,  such  marks  to  be  allotted  as 
follows  : — 

(1.)  Four  marks  shall  be  allowed  for  every 
pupil — 

(a.)  Who  passes  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination of  any  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(b.)  Who  passes  in  the  Senior  Grade  of 
the  examinations  of  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Board  for  Ireland,  in  the  several 
subjects  required  for  a qualifying  exami- 
nation as  defined  in  Schedule  II. 

(2.)  Three  marks  shall  be  allowed  for  every 
pupil  who  passes  in  the  Middle  Grade  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
for  Ireland,  in  the  several  subjects  inquired  for  a 
qualifying  examination  as  defiued  in  Schedule  II. 

(3.)”  Two  marks  shall  be'  allowed  for  every 
pupil  who  passes  in  the  Junior  Grade  of  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
for  Ireland,  in  the  several  subjects  inquired  for  a 
qualifying  examination  as  defined  in  Schedule  II. 

The  Commissioners  may,  jiy  order  duly  published, 
recognise  as  equivalent  to  any  of  the  foregoing  ex- 


aminations any  open  competitive  or  other  public 
examination  held  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  which  a 
pupil  passes  in  the  several  subjects  required  for  a 
qualifying  examination  as  defined  in  Schedule  II. 

No  marks  shall  be  allowed  for  the  same  pupil  in 
respect  of  more  thau  one  examination  in  the  same  year. 

Schedule  II. 

Each  of  the  following  examinations  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Scheme,  be  deemed  to  be  a qualifying 
examination  in  subjects  of  Intermediate  Education  : — 
(a.)  The  examinations  of  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Board  for  Ireland,  at  which  a pupil  passes 
in  the  following  subjects  at  the  least : — 

For  Boys. — Latin  or  Greek  ; English  ; French 
or  German ; Arithmetic,  and  one  other  Mathe- 
matical subject. 

For  Girls. — English  ; French  or  German,  or 
Latin  ; Drawing  or  Music  ; Arithmetic,  and  one 
other  Mathematical  subject. 

(b.)  Any  open  competitive  or  other  public  exami- 
nation held  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  a pupil 
passes  in  the  several  subjects  aforesaid,  at  the  least, 
und  which  the  Commissioners  may,  by  order  duly 
published,  recognise  as  a test  of  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion equivalent  to  the  foregoing  examinations. 

(e.)  The  Matriculation  Examination  of  any  Uni- 
versity in  the  United  Kingdom. 

SCHEDULE  in. 

Compensation  for  Vested  Interests. 

The  Compensation  Fund. 

Such  of  the  following  funds  and  securities  as  at  the 
elate  of  this  Scheme  shall  be  still  forthcoming : — 

1.  The  sum  of  .£1,019  i(!a\  2d.,  Government 
Stock,  standing  in  the  books  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  the 
names  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland,  auil  in  the  accounts  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners designated  as  Armagh  Royal  School  Rail- 
way Land  Investment. 

2.  The  sum  of  £5,205  18s.  5 d.,  like  stock, 
standing  in  the  same  books  in  the  same  name, 
and  in  the  said  accounts  designated  as  Cavan  Royal 
School  General  Investment. 

3.  The  sum  of  £240  18s.  9d.,  like  stock,  stand- 
ing in  the  same  books  in  the  same  name,  and 
in  the  said  accouuts  designated  as  Dungannon 
Royal  School  Railway  Laud  Investment. 

4.  The  sum  of  £25  7s.  1L7.,  like  stock,  stand- 
ing in  the  same  books  in  the  same  name,  and  in 
the  said  accounts  designated  as  Dungannon  Royal 
School  General  Investment. 

5.  The  sum  of  £2,924  2s.  10ri.,  like  stock, 
standing  in  the  same  books  in  the  same  name,  and 
in  the  said  accounts  designated  as  Enniskillen 
Royal  School  GeueraJ  Investment 

6.  Any  investments  which,  on  the  first  day  of 
January  next  following  the  date  of  this  Scheme, 
may  represent  the  foregoing  funds  and  securities, 
or  any  of  them,  or  may  consist  of  the  income  or 
accumulations  thereof,  or  of  any  other  income  of 
the  Royal  School  Endowments,  or  any  of  them. 

7.  Such  sum,  if  any,  ns  on  the  first  day  of 
. January  next  following  the  date  of  this  Scheme, 

shall  represent  the  excess  of  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  Ulster  Royal  Schools  upon  the 
Income  and  Expenditure  account  of  the  Com- 
missioners, over  and  above  the  balance  to  the 
debit  of  the  same  schools  upon  the  same  account 
made  up  to  and  closed  upon  that  day. 

Draft  Scheme  prepared  and  published  by  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  Commissioners  in  pursuance  of 
the  Act,  sec.  21. 

Wu.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

April  30,  1888. 

3 Y 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 

Nos.  XXII.  to  LXII. 

Objections  and  Amendments  made  and  proposed  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  re-constitution  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  the  Future  Management  of  the  Royal  School 
Endowments. 

See  Evid.,  p.  381,  et  scg. 


List  op  Bodies  and  Persons  from  whom  Objections  have  been  received  or  by  whom  Amendments  have, 
been  proposed  : — 


M.B. — The  objections  and  amendments  follow  the  order  and  bear  the  numbers  given  in  this  List. 


The  existing  Governing  Body. 

XXII.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Ireland. 


Bodies  representing  Religious  Denominations. 

XXIIL  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

XXIV.  The  Diocesan  Councils  of  Armagh, 
Cloghev,  and  Deiry. 

XXV.  The  Diocesan  Council  of  Kilmoro. 

XXVI.  The  Intermediate  Education  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Ireland. 

XXVII.  The  Methodist  Conference. 


Persons  rejrresenting  Religious  Denominations. 

XXVIII.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Logue,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh. 

XXIX.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  "Walsh,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin. 

XXX.  The  Most.  Rev  Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop  of 
Ologher. 

XXXI.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Geunis,  Bishop  of 
Kilmore. 

XXXII.  Tho  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Donnoll,  Bishop  of 
Raphoe. 

XXXIII.  The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  President, 
St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast. 

XXXIV.  The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Hasson,  President,  St. 
Oolumb’s  College,  Londonderry. 

XXXV.  Tho  Very  Rev.  B.  M'Namee,  p.p.,  v.f., 
Omagh. 

Schoolmasters  Associations  and  Committees. 

XXXVI.  The  Schoolmasters  Association. 

XXXVII.  The  Standing  Committee  of  Roman 
Catholic  Head  Mast  era 

Local  Bodies , Public  Heelings,  <&c. 

XXXVIH.  Raphoe  Royal  School  Committee 
(Protestant). 

XXXIX.  The  Protestant  Denominations  in  West 
Donegal. 


XL.  The  Local  Committee  of  Protestant 
Denominations  in  the  County  of 
Fermanagh. 

XLI.  The  Protestant  Local  Committee  at 
Dungannon. 


Vested  Interests. 

XLII.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Architect  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Education. 

XLHI.  Rev.  W.  M.  Morgan,  ll.d., 

Armagh, 

XLIV.  Rov.  F.  H.  Riugvvood,  ll.d., 

Dungannon,  [ Head 

XLV.  Rev.  W.  Steele,  d.d,  Ennis-  | Masters 

ldllen,  i of  the 

XLVI.  Rev.  J.  A.  We.ir,  j Royal 

Raphoe,  | Schools. 

XLVII.  Rev.  W.  P.  Moore,  M.A., 

Cavan, 

XL VIII.  P.  K.  Joyce,  Esq., 

Banagher, 

XLIX.  T.  Gordon,  Esq., 

Armagh, 

L.  W.  II.  Gunning,  E3q., 

Dungannon, 

LI.  M.  Beckett,  Esq,, 

Dungannon, 

LII.  T.  C.  Gaanbier,  Esq.,  Dun-  | 
gannon, 

LHI.  M.  Whelan  (Drill  Sergeant), 

Dungannon, 

L1V.  W.  J.  Valentine,  Esq.,  m.a. 

Enniskillen, 

LV.  0.  Hennig,  Esq.,  Ennis- 
killen, 

LVT.  W.  Browne,  Esq.,  Cavan, 

LVII.  J.  M'Lauglilm,  Farm  Servant,  Ennis- 
killen Royal  School. 

LVIH.  J.  C.  Fox  and  E.  Fox,  Teachers, 
Townawilly  Tenantry  School,  Donegal. 

LIX'  R7dH'  B'  AstoexMbition. 

LX,  Rev.  T.  J.  Jones,  M.4,  f 

LXI.  J.  Hewitt,  Esq., 


Assistant 
Masters 
in  the 
Royal 
Schools. 


Other  Persons. 
LXII.  Viscount  De  Vesci. 
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Objections  and  Amendments. 

XXU.  The  Commissioners  of  Educat  ion  in  Ireland. 


The  Commissioners  of  Education,  in  the  month  of 
January,  1886,  transmitted  to  the  Endowments  Com- 
missioners a Draft  Scheme  for  the  Royal  Schools.  It 
was  framed  on  the  principle  that  the  endowments, 
having  for  many  years  been  mainly  applied  for  the 
purposes  of  higher  education,  should  continue  in  future 
to  be  so  applied.  In  support;  of  their  view  they  refer 
to  the  statutory  recognition  of  this  principle  expressed 
at  the  close  of  s.  12  of  53  Geo.  TII.,  c.  107,  by  which 
the  residue  of  rents  in  tlieir  hands  is  directed  to  be 
applied  to  the  endowment  of  Exhibitions  in  Trinity 
College.  The  present  Scheme  is  prepared  on  lines 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  above  referred  to ; and 
its  effect,  if  carried  out,  will  bo  to  inflict  a severe  blow 
on  such  higher  education  in  Ireland,  without  (iu  their 
opinion)  affording  any  equivalent  benefit  elsewhere. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  it  would  under  the  circum- 
stances be  futile  to  offer  formal  objections  or  amend- 
ments founded  on  their  view  of  the  general  application 
of  the  Royal  School  Endowments,  the  Commissioners 
adopt  the  course  provided  by  s.  23  of  the  Act  of  1885, 
and  request  that  their  Draft  Scheme  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council. 

Tt  may  be  noticed  that  the  Endowments  Commis- 
sioner's, in  their  memorandum  of  the  30th  November, 
1S86,  remark  that  the  latter  Scheme  had  been  disap- 
proved by  all  parties  who  had  appeared  before  them ; 
hut  it  should  he  observed  that,  of  all  classes,  that  in 
whose  interest  this  Draft  Scheme  had  been  principally 
prepared,  viz.,  those  parents  who  will  hereafter  desire 
high  education  for  tlieir  sons,  is  precisely  the  one  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  not  so  to  appear. 

Independently  however,  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  general  scope  of  the  Draft  Scheme  already 
adverted  to,  there  are  some  points  on  which  the  Com- 
missioners think  it  right  (under  s.  22  of  the  Act  of 
1885)  to  state  the  objections  which  they  entertain  to 
its  provisions. 

1.  Constitution  of  the  Board. — The  new  Constitution 
appears  to  the  Commissioners  open  to  objection  on 
several  gr  ounds.  The  number  of  its  members  seems 
to  them  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for 
any  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  he  selected  ; 
while  this  increase  in  number  will  almost  of  necessity 
Lave  the  offset  of  diminishing  the  constant  attendance 
of  individual  members,  and  will  thus  materially  tend 
to  break  that  continuity  of  action  which  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  efficient  control  over  the  manage- 
ment either  of  the  schools  or  of  the  estates. 

2.  Powers  of  the  Board  in  respect  to  Education. — 
The  existing  powers  are,  by  section  6 of  the  Scheme, 
preserved ; subject,  however,  to  the  subsequent 
provisions  of  the  Scheme.  But  by  section  3G  each 
Local  Board  is  empowered  (subject  only  to  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Commissioner's  founded  on  a report 
by  the  Inspector)  to  determine  the  education  to  be 
given  in  any  school  which  shares  in  its  endowments ; 
to  appoint  and  remove  the  masters,  as  well  as  to 
define  . their  duties  and  to  fix  their  number 
and  salaries,  and  to  exercise  general  control  over 
every  such  school.  The  existing  powers  of  the  Board 
appear,  therefore,  although  nominally  preserved,  to  be, 
so  far  as  regards  this  most  important  branch  of  their 
duties,  wholly  annulled. 

It  should  be  noticed  in  connection  with  this  part  of 
the  Scheme  that  there  is  no  provision  for  reports  by 
the  Local  Board  to  the  Commissioners,  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  prepare  the  Annual 
Report  prescribed  by  section  14,  or  to  exercise  the 
powers  given  to  them  in  respect  of  residue  of  income 
by  section  44.  And  it  seems  open  to  objection  that 
the  whole  amount  of  such  residue  must  in  each  year 
be  divided  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Schedule  L,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  amount  of 


such  residue  or  what  may  be  the  number  of  the 
schools  entitled  to  benefit  under  those  provisions. 

3.  Powers  of  the  Board  as  to  Management  of  Estates. 
— The  existing  powers  ai'e  by  section  6 preserved, 
subject  (as  mentioned  above)  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Scheme.  But  under  section  39  all  these  powers  are 
vested  in  the  Estates  Committees  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Local  Boards,  “subject  to  the  control  and  approval 
of  the  Commissioners."  The  Committees  alone  can 
nominate  and  (subject  to  such  approval)  appoint  and 
remove  agents,  solicitors,  bailiffs,  <fcc. ; and,  with  the 
exceptions  of  the  sale  and  letting  of  the  lands  and 
premises,  are  empowered  “generally  to  do  all  such 
acts  concerning  such  endowments  as  may  from  time  to 
time  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary  or  expedient  for 
the  purjiose  of  administering”  them.  The  nature  of 
the  control  so  reserved  is  left  absolutely  undefined,  nor 
is  there  even  a provision  for  the  necessary  reports  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Local 
Committees ; but,  even  with  such  a provision,  and 
with  the  most  carefully  prepared  definition  of  the 
intended  control  which  can  be  inserted,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  of  opinion  that  such  a system  cannot 
possibly  with  success  be  reduced  to  practice.  To  give 
an  example  of  the  difficulties  which  it  would  entail, 
the  Commissioners  refer  to  the  constantly  recurring 
communications  which  have  during  recent  years  taken 
place  between  themselves,  tlieir  agents,  and  the  tenants 
on  the  estates,  communications  which  in  very  many 
cases  have  led  to  most  satisfactory  results  ; but  where, 
the  constant  intervention  of  the  Local  Estates  Com- 
mittees would  have  rendered  such  results  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  impossible. 

4.  Remuneration  of  Inspector. — Although  compara- 
tively of  minor  importance,  the  Commissioners  think 
it  right  to  repeat  the  reasons  which  they  stated  in 
the  Memorandum  annexed  to  tlieir  Draft  Scheme  in 
1886.  why  this  remuneration  ought  to  be  defrayed 
from  the  Estimates  and  not  out  of  the  school  endow- 
ments. The  Act  of  Geo.  TIL  provided  that  the 
salaries  of  all  their  officers  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  place  of  which  for  such 
purposes  the  Estimates  now  stand ; and  the  17th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1885,  while  directing  that  the 
remuneration  of  the  Inspector  should  “ be  defrayed 
by  the  governing  bodies  of  such  endowments  as  the 
Scheme  may  provide,”  does  not  specify  the  source 
from  which  such  payment  should  be  made.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  earlier  enactment  is  thus  left  in  full  force. 
The  office  of  Inspector,  absolutely  necessary  as  it  is, 
amt  often  asked  for  in  the  Reports  of  tbe  Commis- 
sioners, is  for  the  first  time  created  by  the  late  Statute ; 
but  he  is  to  be  appointed  by,  and  will  be  subject  to, 
tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  alone.  On  these  grounds  it 
3eems  only  just  that  the  expense  thus  entailed  should 
be  borne  by  tbe  State,  instead  of  being  thrown  on  tbe 
greatly  diminished  income  of  die  school  endow- 


5.  Finally,  the  Commissioners  suggest  that  although 
unquestionably,  under  any  system  which  can  be  reason- 
ably devised,  there  must  still  exist  a central  authority 
wifi  competent  officers  to  carry  out  its  orders,  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  if  the  Scheme  now  proposed  be 
finally  approved  without  very  substantial  modifications, 
a sufficient  number  of  persons,  such  as  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant would  nominate  or  the  universities  would 
elect,  will  be  found  willing  to  act  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  management  of 
small  landed  estates,  when  deprived  of  the  supei-vision 
and  control  of  education  for  which  the  Commission 
was  originally  established. 

Robert  M‘Dowell,  Secretary. 

62,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin. 


June  21,  1888. 
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XXIII.  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  following  amendments  in  the  Draft  Scheme  are  proposed : — 
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Additional  Clause  suggested,  namely,  to  provide  that 
— In  case  the  members  of  any  denomination  shall 
resolve  to  maintain  a Boarding  School  in  one  of  the 
present  Royal  School  buildings,  or  in  any  other  suit- 
able premises,  and  not  to  provide  any  Boarding  School 
in  one  or  more  of  the  other  districts,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Commissioners  to  deduct  such  portion  as  they 
may  think  fit  from  the  endowments  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Local  Board  of  the  denomination  in  any  district 
that  maintains  no  efficient  Boarding  School,  and  apply 


that  portion  towards  the  Boarding  School  or  schools 
maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  other  Local 
Board  of  the  same  denomination — t.e., 

Suppose  the  Church  of  Ireland  were  to  select 
Armagh,  the  Presbyterians  Enniskillen,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  Dungannon,  for  Boarding  Schools, 
respectively — that  the  “ Commissioners”  should  have 
power  to  allooate  something  from  the  other  local 
shares  of  Endowment  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
school  thus  respectively  selected. 


XXIV.  The  Diocesan  Councils  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  the  Dioceses  of  Armagh,  Clogher,  and  Derry. 


A.  To  the  general  principles  of  the  Draft  Scheme. 

B.  To  clauses  in  detail. 


A.  In  principle  we  object — 

1.  To  the  constitution  in  each  district  of  one  mixed 
Protestant  Board,  while  a separate  Board  equal  with 
it  in  numbers  and  in  weight  in  the  decision  of  all 
common  questions,  and  greatly  superior  as  being  homo- 
geneous, has  been  conceded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

2.  We  further  object  that  in  tho  constitution  of  the 
mixed  Protestant  Boards  the  representation  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  wholly  inadequate  from  every 
point  of  view,  whether  regard  be  had  to  her  gross 
population,  or  to  their  educational  status  as  proved 
by  the  last  census.  In  none  of  the  districts  is  the 
Church  of  Ireland  in  a numerical  minority,  yet  in  two 
of  tho  Boards  she  is  outweighted  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one.  And  we  would  point  out  that  the  utmost 
practical  injustice  might  result  both  in  the  treatment 
of  competing  schools  in  the  various  districts  and 
also  from  the  hopeless  minority  in  which  the  Church 
would  find  itself  in  the  contemplated  negotiations  with 
Roman  Catholic  Boards  for  tho  disposal  of  school 
buildings  and  tho  management  of  property.  The 
gravest  difficulties  would  also  result  from  this  dispro- 
portion in  the  allocation  of  endowments  “ by  agree- 
ment ” under  clause  37.  A minority  may  reasonably 
expect  due  consideration  from  the  majority  when  it 
represents  a similar  proportion  of  those  who  should 
benefit  by  the  common  fund.  On  no  other  supposition 
can  the  composition  of  the  Boards  be  justified.  It  is 
otherwise  when  those  who  are  entitled  to  a majority 
are  deliberately  deprived  of  it  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Boai’d,  for  this  will  inevitably  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  treatment  which  is  their  due  and  of 
the  disproportionate  advantage  which  the  others  may 
thenceforth  claim,  since  the  power  to  grasp  it  has  been 
put  into  their  hands. 

3.  We  object  to  the  Estates  Committees  and  are 
convinced  that  many  of  the  reasons  which  admittedly 
made  it  impossible  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
to  work  together  upon  Local  Educational  Boards,  will 
also  lead  to  discord  in  the  local  management  of  lands 
and  buildings. 

4.  We  entirely  object  to  the  “ distribution  of  the 
endowments  after  the  first  three  years  ” as  proposed  in 
Clauses  41,  42.  43,  and  44.  The  equity  of  a pro- 
portionate division  of  the  whole  net  endowment 
during  three  years  having  been  recognised,  it  is  then 
proposed  that  a common  fund  should  be  formed  to  be 
distributed  in  a manner  which  provides  neither  finality 
nor  a uniform  or  efEciieious  test,  we  would  point  out 
that  while  the  matriculation  examinations  of  all 
Universities  alike  are  recognised  upon  equal  terms, 
however  various  and  variable  be  their  curricula  and 
however  inadequate  their  standards,  and  while  the 
same  privilege  may  be  freely  extended  to  institutions 
unnamed  in  the  Scheme,  or  even  to  institutions  as  yet 
non-existent,  many  examinations  of  tho  utmost  im- 
portance and  the  highest  educational  status  (e.g. 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  entrance)  are  practically 
disqualified  under  Schedule  II.  We  further  submit 
that  this  proposal  tends  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 


the  public  and  to  generate  party  feeling  within  the 
governing  body  itself. 

5.  We  also  object  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the 
constitution  and  method  of  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education.  First,  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  we 
submit  that  “ the  due  representation  upon  the  Body- 
Corporate  of  the  several  religious  denominations " 
ought  not  to  be  eonfiied  to  his  discretion,  but  so 
defined  in  the  Scheme  itself  as  permanently  to  secure 
the  principle  of  religious  equality,  which  is  admittedly 
in  the  above  paragraph.  Secondly,  we  submit  that 
the  representation  of  Universities  and  other  Educa- 
tional Bodies  can  be  sufficiently  obtained  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  appointments,  and  that  under  the 
proposed  arrangements  for  this  end,  the  equipoise  of 
religious  representation  might  and  probably  would 
be  seriously  disturbed.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
duties  committed  to  this  body  are  for  the  most  part 
fiscal. 

6.  We  further  object  tliat  the  Scheme  is  inconsistent 
with  itself,  being  in  the  districts  denominational  in 
regard  to  oue  persuasion,  but  mixed  in  defined  pro- 
portions in  respect  to  all  the  rest ; and  again  being 
mixed  in  regard  to  the  Central  Board  ; but  here  in 
uncertain  and  varying  proportions.  And  while  the 
claim  has  been  conceded  to  the  uttermost,  which 
Roman  Catholic  witnesses  put  forward  to  an  exclusive 
administration  of  their  schools,  no  attention  luis 
been  paid  to  the  evidence  given  in  Dublin,  by  the 
authorized  representatives  of  all  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, claiming  the  same  treatment,  the  same  inde- 
pendent control  of  the  education  of  their  children  for 
themselves.  This  evidence  was  also  remarkably 
unanimous  in  desiring  a final  distribution  of  the 
endowments  which  the  arrangements  under  discussion 
do  not  grant. 

7.  Lastly.  We  object  to  a system  of  so  called  re- 
sults in  which  only  numbers  are  rewarded  while  ex- 
cellence is  quite  ignored. 

B. — We  propose  to  specify  tho  following  additional 
objections  in  detail : — 

In  Clause  8. — We  consider  that  a quorum  of  5 Com- 
missioners is  inadequate. 

In  ( Tauso  20. — 'We  object  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
County  Monaghan  in  the  Fermanagh  district. 

In  Clause  35.  — We  object  to  the  power  given  to  a 
mixed  board  to  delegate  its  functions  to  a Committee, 
who  may  all  be  elected  by  a bai-e  majority  of  the 
board. 

In  Clause  37. — We  object  to  the  words  “by  agree- 
ment,” as  not  sufficiently  explicit. 

In  Clause  40  — We  object  to  the  equal  distribution 
of  the  endowment  between  the  two  local  Boards  ns 
nujust  to  the  Protestants  of  the  districts. 

In  Clause  45  (6). — We  object  to  the  omission  to 
state  any  number  of  students  to  whom  instruction  in 
the  prescribed  subjects  must  be  given. 

In  Clause  50. — We  object  to  the  division  in  two 
equal  shares  of  the  school  premises  as  unjust  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  districts ; also  to  the  power  given 
to  one  dissentient  Board  to  force  the  sale  or  letting  of 
the  school  premises  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  scheme,  for  purposes  which  may  be  wholly  un  con  - 
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nccted  with  education,  and  at  a price  which  may  in- 
volve a ruinous  sacrifice. 

In  Clause  61. — We  object  (a)  to  a limitation  of  a 
vestal  interest  to  those  cases  only  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  a specific  portion  of  the  existing  premises 
was  erected  entirely  by  a private  benefactor,  and  where 
the  present  value  of  such  portion  can  be  accurately 
ascertained ; since  we  mention  that  neither  an  approxi- 
mate value  should  be  ignored,  nor  a contribution  which 
aided  in  providing  or  erecting  premises ; (b)  to  the 
direction  that  such  value  when  ascertained  should 
“belong  to  the  share  of  the  Protestant  Local  Board  in 
the  premises,”  since  it  should  evidently  be  preserved 
for  the  Protestant  Board  over  and  above  their  share 
(expressly  limited  to  onc-half)  in  the  remainder ; and 
(c),  to  the  assumption  that  money  given  by  Church- 
men and  benefactors  of  the  Church  to  schools  at  that 
time  under  its  exclusive  management  can  be  justly 
treated  as  the  common  property  of  all  Protestant 
denominations.  We  further  object  that  the  task  of 
ascertaining  such  contribution  and  the  present  value 
thereof  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  either  to  the  joint 


Local  Boards  or  to  the  future  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, since  these  bodies  will  not  necessarily  possess  suffi- 
cient legal  qualification  for  che  required  investigation, 
and  will  not  approach  the  decision  of  these  matters  in 
an  unbiased  and  impartial  spirit. 

Iir  Clause  50. — We  object  to  the  limitation  of  the 
vested  right  to  compete  hereafter  for  exhibitions  and 
scholarships  to  boys  in  the  Armagh  Koyul  School  only, 
and  also  to  the  restriction  of  such  right  to  boys  who 
were  in  the  school  at  the  date  of  the  Act. 

In  Schedule  I. — We  object  to  the  omission  of  all 
limit  of  age. 

In  Schedule  II. — We  object  to  the  proposed  power 
to  recognize  for  result  fees  any  public  examination 
which  may  at  any  time  commend  itself  to  a bare  ma- 
jority of  tho  Commissioners. 

Henhy  T.  Drx  and  Sons, 
Solicitoi^  for  Objectors, 

01,  Upper  Siickville-street,  Dublin. 

June,  29,  18S8. 


XXV. — The  Diocesan  Council  of  Rilmore. 


Draft  Scheme,  Pago  8,  See.  2. — We  object  to  the 
proposed  constitution  and  method  of  appointment  of 
tho  Commissioners  of  Education.  We  consider  that 
a body  consisting  of  twenty  members  would  be  ample. 
Ten  of  these  to  bo  elected  by  the  Local  Boards,  and 
ten  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; and  in 
order  that  the  duo  representation  of  each  religious 
denomination  should  be  maintained  the  Scheme  should 
state  distinctly  the  number  of  each  denomination  to  bo 
appointed  as  Commissioners  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Page  9,  Seo.  5. — Wo  consider  that  it  would  be  more 
convenient  and  satisfactory  that  the  Commissioners 
should  be  elected  triennial ly  instead  of  annually  as 
proposed  in  the  Scheme. 

Page  11,  Sec.  8. — Wo  are  of  opinion  that  lire 
•quorum  of  five  as  proposed  is  too  small  and  should  be 
increased  to  seven. 

Page  22,  See.  37. — We  strongly  object  to  the  pro- 
posed appointment  of  the  Estates  Committee  believing 
that  it  would  bo  impossible  to  work  unitedly  in  the 
management  of  Lands  and  Buildings  with  satisfaction 
and  harmony. 

Page  23  to  25,  Secs.  40  to  45. — We  also  object 
most  strongly  to  the  plan  proposed  for  tire  distribution 
of  the  Endowments  after  the  first  three  years  as  is 
proposed  in  Secs.  41  to  44.  For  the  first  three  years 
tho  Scheme  recognises  tho  principle  of  proportionate 
division  of  the  whole  Endowment  of  each  school, 
but  after  that  period  a different  plan  is  proposed  by 
which  aftev  granting  a minimum  of  25  per  cent,  to 
each  Local  Board,  the  residue  of  50  per  cent,  from 
the  Cavan  Royal  School  Endowments,  together  with 
the  residue  of  the  Endowments  from  the  other  Royal 
Schools  shall  form,  one  common  fluid,  which  is  to  be 
distributed,  as  result  fees,  in  a manner  and  on  a 
principle  which  are  neither  just  nor  satisfactory,  and 
which  must  necessarily  lead  to  endless  strife  and  bit- 
terness. We  consider  that  tho  property  should  bo 
divided  in  fair-  proportions  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  that  the  two  parties  should  not 
be  brought  into  collision  or  competition  with  each 
other.  We  would  approve  of  any  reasonable  plan 
whereby  the  different  Protestant  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished could  be  brought  into  competition. 


P:ige  28,  Secs.  50. — We  farther  object  to  the 
proposed  arrangement  respecting  the  disposal  of  the 
school  promises.  We  consider  that  the  buildings 
shcmld  be  used  for  educational  pin-poses,  and  should 
lie  given  over,  free  of  charge,  to  the  Protestant 
Board  in  consideration  of  the  special  wants  of  the 
Protestant  Body  for  intermediate  school  accommo- 
dation. 

Page  31,  See.  63,  Schedule  III.,  page  39. — Wo  most 
decidedly  object  to  tho  proposed  transfer  of  the  sum 
of  .£5,205  18s.  5 d.  Government  Stock  standing  in  tho 
hooks  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  in  the  name  of  tho  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  designated  as  Cavan  Royal  School 
General  Investment,  to  the  compensation  fund.  This 
sum  of  £5,205  18s.  5 d.  hits  been  accumulated  during 
past  years  by  depriving  the  Cavan  School  and  the 
Cavan  community  of  advantages  to  which  they  were 
justly  entitled  ; and  we  consider  it  would  bo  :ui  act  of 
injustice  to  deprive  the  Cavan  locality  of  the  benefits 
of  this  important  portion  of  the  Endowments.  We 
consider  that  the  balance  of  the  said  sum  of 
£5,205  18s.  5 d.,  after  compensating  the  present 
masters,  should  Vie  dealt  with  as  a part  of  the  Endow- 
ments of  the  Cavan  Royal  School.  We  further 
consider  that  the  endowment  of  each  Royal  School, 
or  any  capital  sum  at  present  placed  to  its  credit, 
should  hear  tire  cost  of  compensating  any  master 
belonging  to  said  school  entitled  to  receive  same,  and 
that  neither,  at  the  present  time  nor  at  any  future 
time,  should  the  funds  of  the  Cavan  Royal  School  be 
charged  with  any  portion  of  the  sum  necessary  to  be 
paid  as  compensation  to  the  master  of  any  of  tire  other 
Royal  Schools. 

Page  33,  Sec.  59. — We  also  object  to  any  portion  of 
the  property  of  the  Cavan  or  other  Royal  Schools  being 
called  upon  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  Minimum  Grant 
to  the  Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Board. 

Signed,  W.  H.  Hutchinson, 

Hon.  Sec.,  Kilnrore  Diocesan  Council 

The  Rectory,  Baillieborough. 

J une  28, 1888. 


XXVI. — The  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  m Ireland. 

I.  Tlie  Committee  object  to  tho  constitution  of  the  that  no  provision  is  mode  to  secure  an  adequate  repve- 
body  to  be  known  as  “ The  Commissioners  of  Edu-  sentation  of  tire  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  Coinmis- 
cation  in  Ireland.”  They  are  of  opinion  (1)  that  the  sion.  They  are  of  opinion  that  a small  body  of  three  or 
number  of  the  proposed  Commissioners  is  too  large ; five  Commissioners  should  be  nominated  by  the  Lord 
2)  that  the  mode  of  election  is  unsatisfactory,  and  (3)  Lieutenant,  blrat  the  various  religious  denominations 
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should  be  represented  in  fixed  proportions  upon  the 
Commission,  and  that  the  names  of  the  first  Commis- 
sioners should  (if  possible)  be  given  in  the  scheme. 
They  suggest  that  as  the  endowment  is  an  Ulster  one, 
the  fixed  place  of  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  should 
be  in  Ulster. 

IT.  They  are  of  opinion  that  in  section  44  of  the 
Draft  Scheme,  the  word  ;‘may”  should  be  read  “shall,” 
so  as  to  make  it  compulsory  upon  the  Local  Boards  to 
claim  for  any  Intermediate  school  within  their  respec- 
tive districts  which  fulfils  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
section  45.  If  the  word  “shall”  be  adopted,  the  sec- 
tion must  of  course  be  further  modified  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  Protestant  Local  Boards  shall  claim  only  for 
Protestant  schools,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Local 
Boards  for  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

III.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  minimum  attend- 
ance provided  for  in  section  45,  sub-section  (II.), 
should  be  reduced  from  twenty-five  to  ten,  and  that 
the  number  of  pupils  required  to  pass  a qualifying 
examination  should  be  fixed  at  one  for  every  five 
pupils  in  regular  attendance  at  the  school. 

IV.  They  propose  that  the  provisions  of  section  45 
should  be  extended  to  mixed  schools  of  hoys  and  girls 
by  adding  to  the  words  “ In  a boys’  school,"  in  ( b ) the 
words  “ or  a mixed  school  of  boys  and  girls.” 

V.  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  no  fees  for  results 
should  bo  paid  in  respect  of  any  pupil  attending  at  a 
school,  unless  such  pupil  was  born  within,  or  his 
parents  reside  within,  the  district  of  the  Local  Board 
which  claims  for  the  school  at  which  he  is  in  at- 
tendance. 


VI.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of  marking 
for  results,  set  out  in  Schedule  L,  should  be  amended 
by  providing  extra  marks  for  pupils  who  obtain 
honors  at  the  several  examinations,  as,  for  example, 
4 marks  for  an  exhibition  in  the  Junior  Grade,  6 for 
an  exhibition  in  the  Middle  Grade,  and  8 for  an  ex- 
hibition in  the  Senior  Grade  of  the  Intermediate 
Board’s  examinations,  and  8 for  a scholarship  or  ex- 
hibition obtained  at  entrance  to  a University. 

VII.  They  propose  that  instead  of  providing  free 
places  in  schools  sharing  in  the  minimum  grant  for 
deserving  boys  from  elementary  schools,  a certain 
number  of  exhibitions  of  .£10  each,  to  continue  for 
two  years,  should  be  provided  out  of  the  residue  for 
each  district,  aud  that  these  exhibitions  should  be 
awarded  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  section  4(5,  save 
that  the  District  or  Head  Inspector  of  National 
Education  should  be  the  examiner.  These  exhibitions 
should  be  tenable  only  if  and  so  long  as  the  winners 
attend  an  Intermediate  school  under  the  Local  Board 
of  the  district 

VIII.  They  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  existing  school  buildings  and 
premises  should  be  settled  by  the  Commissioners  and 
embodied  in  the  scheme. 

Subject  to  these  objections  and  proposed  amend- 
ments the  Committee  approve  of  the  general  frame  of 
the  Draft  Scheme. 

James  Henry, 

Solicitor  for  Objectors. 

41  Lower  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 

June  28,  1888. 


XXVII. — The  Methodist  Conference. 


1.  The  Scheme  is  a departure  from  the  principle  of 
united  secular  aud  separate  religious  instruction, 
which  lias  heretofore  been  the  principle  recognized  by 
Parliament  as  applicable  to  public  endowments  for 
educational  purposes  in  Ireland. 

2.  It  continues  and  aggravates  the  evils  arising 
from  the  present  cumbrous  aud  costly  machinery  em- 
ployed for  educational  purposes,  aud  it  imposes  upon 
the  Royal  Schools  Endowment  Fund  a burden  of 
charge  for  administration  unwarranted  by  the  amount 
of  that  fund. 

3.  It  makes  the  mere  proportion  of  the  several 
denominations,  relatively  to  the  population,  the  basis 


of  the  Scheme  without  taking  into  consideration  what 
those  denominations  have  hitherto  done,  or  are  now 
doing,  on  behalf  of  Intermediate  or  Higher  Education. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  large  number  on  the  Board 
of  Commissiouers  of  Education,  the  Scheme  makes  no 
adequate  or  certain  provision  for  the  representation  of 
the  Methodist  Church  thereon  j aud  the  provision 
made  for  its  representation  on  the  Local  Boards  is 
utterly  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 

Wallace  M‘ Mullen. 

13  Leinster-road,  Dublin. 

June  30,  1888. 


XXVIII. — The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Logue,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 


1.  Sufficient  provision  is  not  made  by  the  Scheme 
for  on  adequate  representation  of  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  new  Corporation  proposed  to  be  created  by  the 
Scheme,  and  to  insure  such  adequate  representation  I 
respectfully  insist  that  the  Scheme  should  provide : 

(a.)  That  one-lialf  at  least  of  the  new  body, 
“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land," should  he  at  all  times  Roman 
Catholic. 

(5.)  That  none  of  the  existing  Commissioners 
should  have  a right  as  such  to  be  continued 
to  be  members  of  the  new  body  corporate, 
or  to  be  deemed  to  be  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  to  hold 
office  as  if  they  had  been  so  appointed. 

(c.)  That  the  Conncil  of  Studies  of  Maynooth 
College  should  have  a light  to  elect  two  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  accordingly 
the  number  of  Commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be 
reduced  to  eight,  or  the  number  of  Com- 
missioners should  be  increased  to  thirty. 

2.  The  percentage  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  endow- 
ments proposed  to  be  taken  from  the  schools  in  the 


Armagh  district  and  distributed  over  the  six  counties 
is  excessive  and  unjust,  having  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  distinct. 

3.  The  proposal  by  sec.  42  to  allocate  an  equal  mini- 
mum grant  to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Local  Boards 
is  objected  to  as  unfair  and  unjust,  and  I respectfully 
insist  that  inasmuch  as  much  more  than  one-half  of  the 
school-going  children  in  the  several  districts  are  Catho- 
lics, these  minimum  grants  should  be  apportioned  with 
a just  and  clue  regard  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
Cutholic  ancl  Protestant  children. in  these  several  dis- 
tricts. 

4.  The  conditions  imposed  by  the  Scheme  for  schools 
sharing  in  Royal  School  Endowments  are  too  severe. 

In  Clause  45,  sub-sec.  (<£.),  the  number  twenty-five  of 
pupils  receiving  an  intermediate  education  should  he 
reduced  to  ten,  or  at  most  fifteen,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  who  shall  during  a year  have  passed  a qualifying 
examination  should  be  reduced  from  ten  to  five. 

5.  The  Scheme  Bhould  provide  that  a qualifying 
examination,  as  mentioned  in  Schedules  I.  and  II., 
should  include  the  matriculation  examination  of  May- 
nooth College. 

6.  The  special  provisions  as  to  Armagh  Royal  School 
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are  objected  to  on  the  folio-wing  (amongst  other) 
grounds : — 

(a.)  An  undue  preferential  treatment  is  given 
to  that  school. 

(6.)  The  school  is  practically  constituted  a Pro- 
testant school. 

(c.)  The  provisions  made  by  the  Scheme  for 
the  school  are  unfair  and  unjust  to  the 


Armagh  Roman  Catholic  Board,  and  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Boards  in  the  other 
districts. 

*p  Michael  Logue, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of 
All  Ireland. 

Ara  Cocli,  Armagh, 

June  29,  1888. 


XXIX. — The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


1.  As  regards  the  constitution  of  the  Commission, 
that  provision  he  made  for  the  election  of  two  members 
by  the  Council  of  Studies  of  Maynootli  College. 

2.  As  regards  the  provision  for  securing  upon  the 
Commission  a due  representation  of  the  various 
religious  denominations,  tliut  words  bo  the  following 
effect  be  added : “ The  persons  chosen  in  each  case 
being  persons  who,  in  the  matter  of  education,  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  members  of  tlic  religious  denomi- 
nation in  question." 

3.  As  regards  the  examinations  enumerated  in 
Schedules  I.  and  II.,  that  the  matriculation  examination 
in  Mayuooth  College  be  added  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  Draft  Scheme. 

4.  As  regards  the  “ Caryaforfc  ” endowment,  that, 
instead  of  distributing  the  endowment  among  the 
ordinary  schools  of  the  district,  some  plan  be  adopted 
by  which  the  endowment  may  bo  kept  together,  and 


may  thus  be  made  available  its  a substantial  help  in 
some  distinct  educational  work,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  establishment  in  tho  district  of  a school  iu  which 
special  training  may  be  given  iu  some  branch  of  in- 
dustry suitable  to  the  locality. 

1 should,  perhaps,  add  that  I propose  the  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  of  those  modifications  in  compliance  with  a 
request  conveyed  to  me  in  a resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  Ireland,  at  a recent  meeting. 

The  4th  suggestion,  which  deals  with  a matter  of 
merely  local  interest,  I propose  from  myself,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  tho  diocese  of  Dublin,  in  which  the  district 
in  question  is  situated. 

►p  William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

4,  Ruthind-square,  east,  Dublin, 

July  10,  1888. 


XXX. — The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyher. 


(1.)  [Identical  with  No.  1 of  objections  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Loyue,  No.  VII. ] 

(2.)  Tim. percentage  of  GO  per  cent,  of  the  endow- 
ments proposod  to  bo  taken  from  the  schools  in  tho 
Fermanagh  District,  and  distributed  over  the  six 
counties,  is  excessive,  and  is  unjust,  having  regard  to 
tho  requirements  of  the  District,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Charters  under  which  the  schools  in  the  District 
were  founded  and  endowed. 


(3),  (4),  and  (5).  [. Identical  with  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5 
of  objections  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Loyue,  No.  VII.  ] 

►p  James  Donnelly, 

R.  C.  Bishop  of  Clogher. 
Bishop’s  House,  Monaghan, 

July  G,  1888. 


XXXI. — The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M:G'onuis,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  KUmore. 


1.  The  distribution  of  endowments  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  popubttion. 

2.  Provision  Is  not  uuulo  for  adequate  representation 
of  Cat  holic  interests  on  Ceutral  Board. 

3.  Too  many  marks  arc  giveu  to  Matriculation 
Examination  in  a University. 

4.  As  I understand  the  sjclieme,  the  money  to  credit 
of  Cavan  Royal  School  (£r>,‘J 05  18s.  5 d.)  is  to  go  into 
a common  Compensation  Fund.  I submit  the  Head  and 
Assistant-master  of  the  Cavan  School  should  be  com- 
pensated out  of  this  sum,  and  surplus  be  pub  to  credit 
of  Cavan  district.  The  Cavan  endowments  for  dis- 
tribution between  Local  Boards  are  small  compared 
with  those  available  for  distribution  in  some  of  tho 
other  districts. 


5.  I doubt  if  Local  Estates  Boards  will  collect  rant 
aud  manage  property  as  well  :is  an  agent  disconnected 
with  locality  could. 

G.  I think  the  school  lands  should  lie  sold  under 
Lord  Ashbouvno's  Act,  the  money  invested  anil  dis- 
tributed without  such  elaborate  machinery  as  required 
by  present  Scheme. 

7.  I suggest  that  entiunce  examination  into  May- 
nooth  College  Vie  put  on  a par  with  passing  Senior 
Grade  examinations  of  Intermediate. 

►p  Edwakd  M-Gennis, 
Bishop  of  jvilmore. 

Cullies  House,  Cavan, 

June  28,  1888. 


XXXII. — T/te  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'DomvU,  Roman  CatJtolic  Bishop  of  Rapkoe. 


As  the  scheme  now  stands  I make  no  objection  on 
behalf  of  tho  Catholics  of  this  diocese  to  the  giving 
of  equal  minimum  grants  to  both  Local  Boards.  I also 
think  the  net  income  of  the  Raplioe  estate,  together 
with  the  annual  value  of  the  buildings,  scarcely  suffices 
to  secure  tho  requisite  amount  for  those  grants.  But 
as  I have  heard  that  objections  have  been  lodged 
against  that  portion  of  tho  scheme  which  gives  our 
people  a chance  of  receiving  some  part  of  the  balance 
accruing  elsewhere  after  minimum  grants  have  been 
allowed,  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  provision  of  the 
scheme  is  essential  in  order  co  meet  the  fair  domands 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Raplioe.  If 
the  intended  arrangement  were  changed  we  should 
ho  forced  to  claim  move  than  half  the  local  endow- 
ment, owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  population,  and  a very  much 
larger  number  of  boys  seeking  Intermediate  educa- 
tion, than  tho  various  i’rotestnut  communions.  As 
matters  stand  the  Catholics  of  Raplioe  are  treated  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  as  their  brethren. in  neigh- 
bouring dioceses,  for  the  surplus  is  different  of  course 
for  each  locality;  but  we  entirely  object  to  any 
arrangement  which  would  preclude  us  from  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  getting  from  the  Royal  Schools  endowments  The  Catholics  residing  in  parts  of  Donegal,  not  in 
the  rewards  by  which  we  hope  to  see  the  annual  this  diocese,  who  wish  for  any  education  beyond  what 
amounts  paid  to  our  Board  exceed  those  coming  to  is  elementary,  go  to  such  diocesan  centres  as  Derrvor 
the  Protestant  Board  of  Raphoe,  in  accordance  with  Monaghan  to  obtain  it.  They  used  sometimes  come 
the  claims  which  we  always  have  based  on  a larger  to  Letterkenny,  and  we  hope  to  have  them  again.  But 
population  and  a larger  number  of  students.  there  is  no  Intermediate  school  in  those  districts  of 

I understand  objection  has  also  been  taken  to  con-  Donegal  that  lie  outside  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  and  no 
fining  this  Raphoe  endowment  to  the  diocese.  Well,  hope  of  any  being  established.  Besides,  of  course  in 
as  a matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  gentlemen  recommended  your  scheme  the  diocesan  division  has  been  wisely 
by  me  for  ^membership  of  our  Local  Board  resides  in  followed  even  to  the  extent  of  including  a county. 
Strabane,  in  the  diocese  of  Derry.  The  reason,  how- 
ever, for  suggesting  his  name  was  that  he  has  pro-  ^ Patrick  O’Donnell. 

perly  near  Raphoe.  and  takes  a great  interest  in  Letterkenny. 
education.  But  the  objection  is  of  no  value.  June  23,  1888. 


XXXIII. — The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Henry , President , St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast. 
See  Evidence,  p.  391. 


On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  this  College,  I take 
the  liberty  of  objecting  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the 
Draft  Scheme  for  the  redistribution  and  future 
management  of  the  Ulster  Royal  School  Endowments. 
My  objection  is  principally  against  that  part  of  the 
Scheme,  which  confines  the  Endowments  to  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  estates  are  situated,  and  in  which 
the  schools  have  been  hitherto  maintained. 

The  Commissioners  in  their  Scheme  (page  2)  say 
that  they  think  the  people  of  those  localities,  for  whose 
benefit  the  Endowments  were  originally  intended 
should  not  be  deprived  of  them.  If  they  had  said 
“ from  ” the  localities  instead  of  “ of.  the  localities  ” my 
•objection  could  not  he  urged.  But,  I say,  that  the 
people,  who  have  migrated  from  those  localities  in 
which  the  estates  and  schools  are  situated,  and  settled 
down  elsewhere  in  sufficiently  large  numbers,  in  the 
same  province,  have  a just  claim  to  a fair  share  of  the 
Endowments  of  the  Royal  Schools.  The  people  of 
the  districts  specified  have,  especially  for  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  from  various  motives,  and  with 
great  advantage  to  the  State,  settled  down  in  large 
numbers  outside  the  areas  of  the  estates,  being  drawn 
to  the  increasing  centres  of  population,' viz.  : — Belfast, 
Londonderry,  Lisburn,  Lurgan,  &c.  Of  these,  many 
no  doubt,  are  the  descendants  of  those  whose  lands 
were  confiscated  and  have  at  least  in  equity  a donbie 
claim.  Take  Belfast  with  its  present  population  of 
over  200,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  70,000  are 
Catholics.  In  the  year-  1659  the  town  contained  only 
600  inhabitants.  From  tliis  year  the  population  has 
continued  to  increase  by  thousands.  Thus  we  find  the 
inhabitants  to  number : — 

In  1767  - - 8,649  In  1881  - - 53,287 

„ 1782  - - 13,105  „ 1841  - - 75,308 

„ 1791  - - 18,320  „ 1851  - - 100,300 

„ 1813  - - 27,832  „ 1SG1  - - 121,602 

.,  1821  - - 93,727  „ 1871  - - 174,394 

The  great  bulk  of  these  immigrants  came  from  the 
several  counties  of  Ulster  as  may  be  seen  from  a 


memorial  in  process  of  signature,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission,  if  they  entertain  my 
objection. 

These  people  could  not  be  said  to  have  forfeited 
their  rights  to  State  educational  advantages  by  re- 
moving from  one  county  of  the  province  to  another. 
"We  find  that  in  the  time  of  diaries  I.  the  schools 
established  at  Mountnorris,  Mountjoy,  and  Donegal, 
were  removed  to  Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  Raphoe, 
to  bring  education  to  the  people  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. On  the  same  principle  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Commissioners  extending  the  area,  so  that 
the  people  for  whom  the  Endowments  were  originally 
intended,  may  reap  the  advantages  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  pamper  schools  that  have  miserably  failed, 
and  adding  others,  which,  if  we  can  judge  from  a 
lengthened  experience,  must  also  fail. 

The  Catholics  then  of  the  towns  of  Down,  Antrim, 
Ac.,  seem  to  have  a just  claim  to  a share  of  the  Endow- 
ments. If  they  have,  non-Catholics  have  an  equal 
claim,  but  the  Commissioners  in  considering  the  latter 
claim  should  take  into  account  the  present  Endow- 
ment of  non-Catholics  for  Intermediate  Education. 
They  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Model  Schools  of 
Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Belfast,  Carrickfergns, 
Colei'aine,  and  Newtownards,  whose  buildings  cost 
the  State  over  £45,000,  and  on  which  is  annually 
expended  a sum  of  about  £8,000. 

In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  in  the  interest  of 
education,  I venture  to  enter  my  protest  against  the 
partial  character  of  the  proposed  Scheme,  and  hope  to 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  supporting  this  objection  and 
also  an  objection  to  the  part  of  the  Scheme  for  the  re- 
constitution of  the  Commissioners. 

H.  Henry,  d.d. 

St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast, 

June  29,  1888. 


XXXIV. — The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Hassan,  President,  St.  Columb's  College,  Londonderry. 
Sec  Evidence,  p.  391. 


I claim  for  St.  Columb's  College  a share  in  the 
Endowments  on  the  following  grounds : — 

1.  That  from  Diocesan  lines — a great  portion  of 
Donegal,  being  in  the  Diocese  of  Derry ; from  business 
lines — Derry  City  being  considered  more  or  less  as 
the  Capital  of  Donegal ; from  geographical  lines — 
Derry  City  being  on  tbe  Donegal  side  of  the  river  ; 
the  area  for  Donegal  should  include  the  City  of 
Derry. 

2.  That  a large  proportion  of  the  hoys  in  St 
Columb’s  come  from  Donegal. 

3.  That  you  cannot  exclude  St.  Columb’s  without 
practically  excluding  from  the  benefit  of  the  Endow- 


ments a great  and  the  most  deserving  portion  of 
Donegal— Inishowen. 

4.  That  St.  Columb’s  is  looked  upon,  as  much  the 
centre  for  education  of  the  Tyrone  and  Donegal  hoys 
as  it  is  of  the  Derry  hoys. 

5.  That  any  Board  representing  Tyrone  and 
Donegal  is  not  rightly  constituted  that  has  not  repre- 
sentatives from  Deny  Diocese. 

J.  Hassan. 

St.  Columb’s  College,  Londonderry, 

July  7,  1888. 
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XXXV. — The  Very  Rev.  B.  M'N'amee,  P.P.,  V.F.,  Omagh. 


In  reference  to  the  Scheme  published  regarding  the 
Royal  School  Endowment,  I beg  to  state  that  in  my 
opinion  there  is  not  a proper  distribution  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Trustees. 

I have  under  my  charge  two  Intermediate  Schools — 
the  Christian  Brothers  for  boys,  and  Loretto  Convent 
for  girls.  I believe  they  are  the  only  Catholic  Inter- 
mediate schools  in  the  county,  yet  there  is  not  a single 


Trustee  named  in  the  Scheme  who  lives  within  twenty 
miles  of  Omagh.  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
endowments  should  not  he  extended  to  any  portion  of 
the  Comity  Derry,  as  that  county  was  more  amply 
provided  for  by  the  London  companies. 

B.  M'N'amee,  p.p.,  v.f. 

Omagh,  June  22,  1888. 


XXXVI. — The  Schoolmasters’  Association. 


Clause  SG. — The  part  of  the  Scheme  which,  from 
the  schoolmasters’  point  of  view,  stands  most  in  need 
of  amendment  is  the  36th  clause.  We  are  very 
strongly  of  opinion — 

A.  That  in  the  details  of  school  management,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  and  third  paragraphs,  excessive 
powers  are  assigned  to  the  Local  Board,  and  that  most 
of  them  should  be  transferred  to  the  Head  Master ; 

B.  That  the  tenure  of  head  masterships,  as  provided 
in  the  fourth  paragraph,  is  insufficiently  securo ; and 

C.  That  a paragraph  should  be  added  providing 
that  the  Local  Board  shall  arrange  for  the  payment  of 
retiring  allowances  to  Head  Masters  wlio  are  dismissed 
for  other  cause  than  misconduct,  or  who,  after  a certain 
length  of  service,  retire  on  grounds  of  ill-health  or 
advancing  age. 

A. 

1.  The  appointment  of  masters  : 

(«.)  Even  as  regards  head  masters,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  their  power  should  be  shared  with,  and  to 
some  extent  controlled  by,  a small  central  committee, 
which  should  consist  of  educational  experts.  The 
Local  Board,  formed  as  it  would  be  of  clergymen, 
country  gentlemen,  and  professional  men,  without 
special  experience  in  the  work  of  education,  would,  we 
imagine,  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of  members  of  the 
staff  of  colleges  and  universities,  who  would  be  better 
judges  than  they  of  the  value  of  testimonials,  and  to 
whom  the  career  of  the  candidates  for  the  post  would 
generally  be  well  known.  Such,  help  they  would  no 
doubt  seek  informally  in  any  case  ; but  would  it  not 
be  better  that  it  should  bo  done  regularly  and  officially, 
and  that  the  appointments  should  be  made  in  some 
such  way  as  those  of  Incumbents  of  Parishes,  who  are 
chosen  by  a mixed  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Board  of 
Nomination  1 The  existence  of  such  a Central  School 
Committee  would  he  advantageous  in  many  ways,  and 
would  give  a certain  cohesion  to  the  Scheme  which, 
as  drafted,  it  appears  to  lack.  There  is  unity  in  the 
pecuniary  arrangements ; — in  the  educational,  perhaps 
rattier  excessive  independence. 

The  above  remarks  apply,  however,  specially  to  the 
Protestant  Local  Boards.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Boards  no  such  arrangement  would  he  neces- 
sary, as  the  church  takas  charge  of  education,  and  an 
ample  degree  of  cohesion  is  supplied  by  its  already 
perfect  organization. 

(li.)  The  appointment  of  Assistant  “Masters  and 
other  members  of  the  teaching  staff”  should,  we  are 
convinced,  rest  with  the  Head  Master.  For  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  a school,  it  is  essential  that  the 
reins  should  be  in  a single  hand.  In  the  first  place, 
none  but  the  Head  Master  can  tell  what  conditions 
have  to  be  fulfilled ; none  but  he  can  judge  how  far 
they  ore  fulfilled  by  a candidate  for  the  post.  He 
knows  what  classes  need  a teacher ; what  the  ages, 
abilities,  and  attainments  of  tbe  pupils  are ; in  what 
departments  most  strength  is  wanted.  If  an  unsui- 
table man  is  appointed,  the  whole  organization  of  the 
school  will  be  upset,  and  numberless  evils  will  arise. 
Bu  b even  if  a well-qualified  man  wore  chosen,  the  risk 


of  friction  between  him  and  the  Head  Master  would 
be  serious ; a friction  which  ill-disposed  boys  would  try 
to  increase ; while  the  well-disposed  would  often  he 
puzzled  under  the  conflict  of  authorities.  The  recent 
tendency  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  Under 
the  Erasmus  Smith  Board,  for  instance,  the  first 
Assistant  Master  at  the  four  grammar  schools  used  to 
be  appointed  by  tho  Governors,  but  tliis  practice  has 
ceased ; the  appointment  of  the  entire  Staff  now  vests 
in  the  Head  Master,  and  through  him  the  salary  of  the 
first  assistant  is  paid,  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  present 
system  works  well. 

Moreover,  promptness  and  decision,  both  in  appoint- 
ment and  in  dismissal,  is  often  necessary,  and  the 
action  of  the  Board  would  almost  certainly  be  too 
slow. 

The  evils  we  foresee,  from  vesting  the  appointment 
of  assistants  in  tho  Local  Board,  might  indeed,  to 
some  extent,  be  obviated  if  the  Head  Master  were, 
ex-officio,  a member  of  the  Board,  or  of  the  School 
Committee,  with  full  power  to  sit  and  voto  on  all 
questions,  except  those  directly  concerning  himself. 
But  even  this  plan  would  complicate  matters  unneces- 
sarily and  inexpediently  ; and  wo  conceive  that  in  the 
selection  of  the  Staff,  the  Head  Master  should  be 
absolutely  unfettered.  At  the  vory  most  a voto  might 
be  given  to  the  Board,  and  an  appeal  to  thorn  allowed 
in  cases  of  wrongful  dismissal. 

2.  “ Tho  number,  salaries,  and  emoluments  ” of  the 
Assistant  Masters  are  also  mutters  which  may  Iks  much 
more  safely  loft  in  tho  power  of  the  Head  Master.  Is 
is  so  in  most  existing  schools.  Is  it  found  to  work 
badly  ? Is  not  the  best  plan  to  use  every  effort,  indeed,, 
to  choose  a good  Head  Master;  hut  when  ho  is  chosen, 
to  leave  all  details  to  him,  subject  to  certain  general 
regulations,  only  taking  care  that  it  is  to  his  own 
interest  to  securo  tlio  success  of  the  school  1 If  he  is 
hampered  by  arrangements  to  which  lie  is  not  even  a 
consenting  party, 'by  colleagues  either  altogether  unsuit- 
able or  at  least  thrust  upon  him  from  without,  of  colla- 
teral authority  with  himself,  and  irremovable  by  him,  he 
will  lose  his  sense  of  responsibility  and  of  interest  in 
the  work ; and  in  case  of  failure  will,  with  good  show 
of  reason,  cast  the  blame  upon  his  circumstances.  In 
fact,  if  all  power,  all  initiative  is  taken  away  : good 
men  will  think  many  times  before  they  accept  what 
will  appear  to  them  so  servile  a position. 

If  the  considerations  are  just  as  regards  the  Teaching 
Staff,  they  apply  with  increased  force  to  the  case  of 
other  members  of  the  Staff.  Is  it  not  almost  a reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Clause  is 
drafted,  that  the  appointment  and  emolument  of 
kitchen  maids  and  pantry  hoys  should  rest  with  the 
bishops  and  squires  who  form  the  Local  Board  1 

3.  “Are  not  the  various  branches  of  Education  to 
be  taught”  sufficiently  laid  down  in  45  (5)?  And 
may  not  tbe  few  remaining  subjects  be  safely  left  to 
the  Head  Master’s  judgment  1 

4.  The  fixing  of  terms  and  vacations  is  a less 
important  matter  perhaps,  but  it  seems  to  be  one  that 
would  be  more  suitably  entrusted  to  the  Head  Master 
than  to  the  Board. 
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5.  “ Rules  and  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  discipline,”  the  Local  Boards,  or  the  mem- 
bers composing  them,  or  any  individuals,  external  to 
the  School  itself,  are  absolutely  incompetent  to  make. 
And  if  they  did  make  them,  a Head  Master  could 
neither  cany  them  out  if  he  would,  nor  probably 
■would  he  if  he  could.  He  must  make  his  own  rules, 
and,  within  very  wide  limits,  use  his  own  methods  of 
enforcing  them,  and  he  must  be  able*  to  make  or  use 
them  as  emergencies  arise,  unfettered  and  undelayed. 
Supreme  power  must  be  left  in  his  hands,  subject  at 
most  to  the  condition  that  if  he  be  judged  after  a fair 
healing  to  have  abused  it  he  shall  be  liable  to  dis- 
missal. 

B. 

The  dismissal  of  Assistant  Masters  has  been  dealt 
with  by  implication  in  connection  with  their  appoint- 
ment. And,  with  regard  to  Head  Masters  we  need 
not  perhaps  add  much  to  the  arguments  used  before 
the  Privy  Council  on  our  behalf  in  the  matter  of 
Schemes  No.  15  and  No.  28.  It  is  certainly  not  for 
the  interests  of  the  Schools  that  their  Head  Masters 
should  be  placed  in  a position  of  undignified  depen- 
dence. It  would  deprive  them  of  the  best  men  for 
master’s,  and  would  cramp  the  energies  of  such  masters 
as  might  be  found  to  accept  the  position.  Further, 
too  great  ease  of  dismissal  would  very  likely  lead  to 
experimental  appointments,  and  to  frequent  changes, 
winch  would  be  most  disastrous  for  the  pupils.  Could 
the  case  be  met  by  granting  an  appeal  to  the  full  Board 
of  Nomination,  including  the  proposed  Central  Com- 
mittee 1 

C. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  to  any  Scheme  of  School 
Endowments  a pension  clause  is  essential.  On 
voluntary  retirement  the  pension  should  Ire  conditional 
upon  a certain  minimum  length  of  service,  should  be 
roughly  proportional  to  the  excess  of  a Head  Master’s 
sendee  above  that  minimum,  and  rise  to  a definite 
maximum.  It  might,  if  it  were  thought  advisable, 
be  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices ns  determined  by  the  success  of  the  school  while 
under  his  control.  In  case  of  dismissal  before  the 
expiration  of  the  minimum  term,  for  any  other  reason 
than  distinct  misconduct  the  Board  should  also  be 
required  to  provide  compensation.  It  seems  to  us  a 
case  of  simple  justice  that  retiring  allowances  should  be 
granted]  but  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  is  also 
expedient.  The  prospect  of  something — even  some- 
thing small — to  retire  upon  will  attract  better  men 
and  will  lead  a Master  to  devote  himself  much  more 
heartily  to  his  work  j while  the  consciousness  of  having 
to  provide  pensions  will  increase  the  desire  of  the 


Board  to  choose  the  best  candidates — the  men  who 
will  he  likely  to  remain  longest  in  office. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  but  very  minor  points, 
on  which  we  crave  permission  to  say  a word  or 
two. 

Clause  45. — (5).  Is  not  “ Euclid  ” as  a man’s  name, 
out  of  place  in  a list  of  subjects  ? In  the  present  state 
of  opinion,  with  regard  to  Geometrical  teaching,  would 
it  not  be  better  to  leave  the  text  book  optional,  simply 
prescribing  Geometry. 

Clause  45. — (<Z).  Does  the  word  “subjects”  (line 
4),  mean  all  the  specified  subjects  ? If  not,  it  is  vague ; 
if  so,  the  number  of  pupils  required  to  pass  will 
probably  be  foimd  rather  excessive.  In  this  opinion 
we  are  guided  by  statistics. 

Clause  46. — (f).  a “All  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  School  ” seems  too  sweeping.  It  would  probably 
include  subjects  which  it  would  be  undesirable  for 
the  pupil  to  learn,  but  which  he  yet  might  claim  to  he 
taught ; and,  perhaps,  also  such  tilings  us  Instrumental 
Music  or  Painting  in  Oils,  for  which  every  one  is 
charged  a special  fee.  This  can  scarcely  be  intended. 
/3  “ The  highest  fee  charged  to  Day  Pupils  ” is  also 
probably  unintentionally  inclusive.  Would  it  not  be 
bettor  to  substitute  for  a “ All  the  subjects  specified 
in  clause  45  (£>),”  and  after  /3  to  insert  the  words  “for 
instruction  in  the  aforementioned  subjects  ? ” 

Schedule  H. — (a.)  We  would  suggest  allowing 
Natural  Philosophy  or  Chemistry  to  stand  as  an 
alternative  for  French  or  German. 

( b .)  Such  an  Examination  as  that  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  or  for  the  Royal  Military  Academy  or 
College,  might  fairly  count,  even  though  the  successful 
candidate  did  not  take  up  all  the  subjects  named  in 

Before  closing  we  wish  to  state  very  distinctly  that 
we  do  not  venture  to  offer  the  foregoing  observations 
in  the  interest  merely  of  Head  Master’s  themselves. 
We  see,  indeed,  that  Head  Masters  might  have  a 
most  unenviable  position  if  the  Local  Boards  exercised, 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  all  the  powers  entrusted 
to  them.  But  it  is  of  the  bearing  of  these  powers 
upon  the  interests  of  the  Schools,  and  of  Intermediate 
Education  in  general,  in  connection  with  the  new 
Scheme,  as  our  position  and  experience  enable  us  to 
see  it,  that  we  find  it  our  duty  to  speak.  We  trust 
accordingly,  that  no  apology  need  be  offered  for 
addressing  the  Commissioners  at  such  length. 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
Richard  Biggs, 

Hon.  Sec. 


June,  1888. 


XXXVII. — The  Standing  Coimnittee  of  Roman  Catholic  Head  Masters, 


The  Committee  object : — 

1.  To  the  constitution  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  as  proposed  under  clause  2 of  the  Draft 
Scheme.  The  constitution  not  providing  sufficient 
seourity  for  an  adequate  representation  of  the  Catholic 
community. 

2.  To  clause  20  and  subsequent  clauses,  as 
affecting  : — 

(a.)  The  area  over  which  the  endowments  is 
to  be  distributed. 

(6.)  The  constitution  of  the  Local  Boards. 

(c.  ) The  control  over  Local  Boards  (such  con- 
trol not  being  sufficient  in  our  opinion). 


3.  To  Schedules  L and  II.,  pages  38  and  39  of 
Draft  Scheme. 

The  entrance  examination  to  Maynooth  College 
ought  to  be  mentioned  under  these  schedules  as  one 
of  the  examinations  admitted  under  the  Scheme  for 
the  distribution  of  the  residue. 

J.  E.  Reffe. 


Blackrock  College,  June  30,  1888. 


XXX VIII. — Committee  appointed  by  Inhabitants  of  Town  and  2/  eighbourhood  of  Raphoe. 
Resolutions  adopted  at,a  meeting  held  June  26th,  to  the  disposal  of  the  school  buildings  and  premises, 
[888.: — ’ for  the  following  reasons  :-r- 


I.  That  we  emphatically  object  to  some  of  the 
provisions  of  section  50  in  the  Draft  Scheme,  relating 


(1.)  Because  the  buildings  belonging -to  the  Raphoe 
Royal  School  were  originally  erected  as  part  of  a. 
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Protestant  endowment  in  what  was  and  is  for  the 
purposes  of  Intermediate  Education,  an  almost 
exclusively  Protestant  locality  ; and,  in  our  opinion, 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  Draft  Scheme  as  to  the 
public  letting  or  sale  of  the  school  premises  would 
certainly  lead  to  their  alienation  from  the  purpose  they 
were  designed  to  serve. 

(2.)  Because,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
unless  the  present  school  buildings  are  detained  by 
the  Protestant  Local  Board,  an  Intermediate  School 
under  the  control  of  that  Board,  and  fulfilling  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  Draft  Scheme,  cannot  bo 
maintained  in  Baplioe  or  neighbourhood.  Apart  from 
the  present  school  premises  there  is  no  school  accom- 
modation suited  for  the  purposes  of  Intermediate 
Education ; and  the  fluids  arising  from  the  endow- 
ment would  not  admit  of  any  such  being  provided,  if 
the  present  buildings  passed  into  other  hands. 

(3.)  Because,  with  the  funds  proposed  to  be  put  at 
the  disjwsal  of  the  Protestaut  Local  Board,  we  believe 
there  is  no  part  of  Co.  Donegal,  outside  the  Raphoe 
district,  where  an  Intermediate  School,  fulfilling  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  Draft  Scheme,  could  be 


established  or  maintained  with  any  hope  of 
success. 

II.  That,  havhig  regard,  therefore,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  founder’s  intentions,  and  to  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  class  of  persons  inhabiting  this 
particular  area  who  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
endowment,  and  having  regard,  moreover,  to  all  the 
circumstances  which  the  Draft  Scheme  itself  (page 
29,  section  50,  a,  b,  c,  <!,)  directs  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  (die  two  Local  Boards  or  Estates  Com- 
mittees in  considering  this  cpiestion  of  the  disposal 
of  the  school  premises  of  then*  district,  we 
respectfully  request  your  Commission  to  iusert  a 
provision  in  the  Scheme  to  the  effect  that,  subject 
to  any  claims  which  may  be  made  arising  out  of 
private  endowments,  the  oxisting  school  premises  in 
Raphoe  shall  he  offered,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the- 
Donegal  Protestant  Local  Board  at  a fail-  annual 
occupation  rent. 

Signed,  William  Lowry  Berkeley, 

Son.  Secretary. 

Raphoe,  Juno  27,  1888. 


XXXIX. — Protestant  Denominations  in  West  Donegal. 


We  object  in  the  strongest  and  most  decided  manner 
to  the  proposal  to  hand  over  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  any  portion  whatever,  however  small,  of  those 
endowments  intended  for  the  education  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Protestauts  of  Ireland,  ns  being  inequit- 
able and  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  original 
donors.  We  therefore  demand,  us  of  right,  that  this 
portion  of  the  scheme  shall  lie,  not  merely  modified, 
but  withdrawn  altogether. 

Wo  also  object  to  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
Protestant  Board  for  the  county  of  Donegal — 1st,  That 
the  parties  named  as  membois  of  the  said  board,  in- 
stead of  being  so  selected  as  to  represent  tlie  different 
parts  of  this  great  county,  are  taken  from  a com- 
paratively small  area  thereof,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Raphoe — an  area  comprising  about  100  square  miles, 
while  that  of  the  comity  comprises  2,000  square  miles  : 
thus  excluding  the  whole  of  West  Donegal  from  having 
even  one  representative  on  the  proposed  board. 
2tdly,  That  it  is  proposed  in  your  draft  scheme  that 
the  Protestant  Board  should  consist  of  three  represen- 
tatives for  the  Church  of  Ireland,  five  for  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  one  for  all  other  denominations.  We 
wish  to  point  out  that  of  the  Protestant  population 
of  this  county  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  51 -7  ; the 
Presbyterian  Church  42 -9,  and  all  other  denominations 
4-9  per  cent.,  thus  showing  that  the  Church  of  Ireland 
outnumbers  the  Presbyterians  and  all  other  denomi- 
nations in  the  county,  and  yet,  when  we  look  into 
your  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  board,  we  find 
three  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  five  of 


the  Presbyterian  church,  and  one  of  all  other  denomi- 
nations. The  gentleman,  however,  named  under  this 
latter  head,  actually  being  a Presbyterian,  thus  giving 
tho  Presbyterian  element  a preponderating  majority 
on  the  board. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  we  wish  to  suggest 
two  proposals,  viz.,  That  tho  number  ou  the  board 
should  be  increased  to  twelve,  i.e.,  six  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  Jive  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  one  of 
all  other  denominations.  The  additional  three 
members  to  be  selected  from  West  Donegal.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Commissioners  should  deter  mine  to  adhere  to 
the  number  nine,  clieu  as  tho  Church  of  Ireland  so  far 
outnumbers  all  other  denominations  in  the  county,  it 
stands  to  reason  and  equity  that  her  representation 
should  outnumber  that  of  the  others,  and  that  there- 
fore she  should  liave  upon  the  board  five  members,  the 
Presbyterian  church  three,  and  all  other  denominations 
one,  care  being  taken  that  that  one  shall  not  be  in 
reality  a Presbyterian.  In  this  connection  we  may 
also  mention  that  the  Census  for  1881  shows  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  is  increasing  in  its  percentage,  while 
the  others  exhibit  a decrease  in  theirs. 

Samuel  Reid,  r.d., 

Vicar  of  Donegal. 

Willi  am  Hunt,  b.a., 

Rector  of  Killymard. 

Donegal,  June  28,  1888. 


XL. — The  Local  Committee  representing  the  various  Protestant  Denominations  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh. 


While  recognising  in  the  Commissioners’  Draft 
Scheme  some  of  the  principles  which  we  liave  ourselves 
advocated  for  the  better  application  of  the  Enniskillea 
Royal  School  Endowment,  we  feel  that  we  would  not 
be  doing  onr  duty  to  the  various  Protestant  denomi- 
nations we  represent  were  we  to  accept  the  Scheme  in 
its  present  form. 

1.  We  object  to' the  principle  upon  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  divide  the  Endowment  both  during  tho  firat 
throe  years  and  afterwards. 

_We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  feet  that  the 
middle  classes  among  the  Protestauts  of  this  locality 
have  been  almost  as  much  debarred  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Royal  School  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  owing  to  the  exorbitant 


prices  at  which  such  education  could  be  obtained  (see 
Evidence  in  the  Commissioners’  last  Report  page  27). 
Thus,  while  the  one  class  was  shut  out  by  the  restric- 
tions of  their  religion,  tho  other  class  was  to  a large 
exteat  excluded  by  excessive  fees.  The  Roman 
Catholics  having  a very  flourishing  college  at 
Monaghan,  where  education  could  be  had  for  £5  and 
£25  per  annum  for  day  pupils  and  boarders  re- 
spectively (seo  Evidence,  Commissioners'  last  Report, 
page  37),  have  therefore  had  immense  educational  ad- 
vantages over  Protestants  who  were  dependent  on 
Royal  Schools  of  late  years  j and  yet  the  statistics, 
of  the  Intermediate  Examinations  show  that  in  the- 
years  1886  and  1887,  out  of  the  number  of  boys 
who  passed  in  the  various  grades  from  the  six 
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counties  to  which  the  Royal  School  Endowments  are 
applicable  125  were  members  of  the  various  Protes- 
tant denominations,  while  only  25 — or  exactly  one- 
sixth  of  the  total — were  Roman  Catholics. 

From  this  and  other  facts  already  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  in  our  evidence  at  the  Public  Inquiry 
here  on  4th  October,  188G,  it  is  evident  that  a much 
larger  proportion  of  boys  connected  with  the  various 
Protestant  denominations  require  a higher  education 
than  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  Thus  while  the 
Census  Returns  may  show  a larger  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  than  Protestants,  yet  the  foregoing  statistics 
prove  that  the  Protestants  supplied  five  times  as 
many  candidates  for  Intermediate  Examinations  at 
the  times  and  places  named.  We  are  informed  that 
the  number  of  Protestants  going  forward  to  University 
Examinations  in  the  said  six  counties  is  also  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Having  regard  to  these  facts,  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  objected  to  work  with 
Protestants  on  tlio  principle  of  united  secular  educa- 
tion, we  propose  that  there  should  be  no  common 
fund,  but  that  there  should  be  now  a final  division  of 
the  Endowment  among  the  various  religious  bodies 
entitled  to  share  in  it.  We  do  not  think  it  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  in  this  final  division  the  Pro- 
testants of  this  district  should  receive  in  addition  to 
the  school  premises — hereinafter  more  fully  referred  to 
— at  least  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  from  the  Ennis- 
killen School  Estate  in  each  year,  when  we  remember 
the  foregoing  facte,  and  this  additional'  one,  that  there 
are  three  distinct  corporate  bodies  of  Protestants 
claiming  an  interest  in  the  Endowment — Protestant 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist — to  be 
dealt  with. 

2.  We  object  to  the  contemplated  forced  sale  of 
premises  (as  per  section  50  of  the  Draft  Scheme),  and 
to  their  alienation  from  the  educational  and  religious 
purposes  they  were  originally  designed  to  serve. 

We  maintain  that  the  Commissioners  ought  not  to 
sell  the  buildings  and  adjacent  grounds  (as  the  Scheme 
empowers  thorn  to  do)  for  any  purpose,  but  that  they 
should  be  given  to  tbe  Fermanagh  Protestant  Hoard 
of  Education  for  the  use  of  all  Protestants  here  who 
require  lugher  education.  The  Roman  Catholics 
having  a very  flourishing  seminary  at  Monaghan, 
with  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
boys  who  are  likely  to  require  higher  education  in 
years  to  come,  (lo  not  need  another  large  establish- 
ment here  for  a similar  purpose.  Besides  the  Scheme 
attaches  county  Monaghan  to  this  county,  apparently 
for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  use  their  share  of  the  Endowment  at 
their  institution  in  Monaghan. 

The  Protestants  not  having  any  other  suitable 
place  for  school  buildings  here,  and  being,  therefore,  in 
greatest  need  of  such  school  accommodation,  claim 
them,  in  addition  to  their  share  of  the  revenue  already 
referred  to,  as  part  of  their  heritage.  Indeed,  if  the 
Scheme  be  not  altered  in  this  and  some  other  respects 
wo  greatly  fear  the  task  assigned  to  the  Local  Board 
would  be  an  altogether  impossible  one. 

3.  Further,  we  request  that  the  Protestant  share 
of  the  Endowment  be  vested  in  the  Fermanagh  Pro- 
testant Board  of  Education  as  provided  and  constituted 


by  the  Scheme ; ancl  that  this  local  authority  should 
not  be  hampered  by  any  of  the  qualifying  conditions 
mentioned  in  section  45. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  interests  of  education 
here  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  tbe  keeping  of  said 
Board,  and  that  any  Government  powers  of  inspection 
the  Commissioners  consider  necessary  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  insure  the  efficiency  of  the  school  and  the 
proper  allocation  of  the  funds. 

4.  We  also  object  to  the  annual  election  of  the 
members  of  our  Local  Board.  We  cannot  see  any 
sufficient  reason  why  the  members  of  a Protestant 
Board  should  not  bold  office  for  tbe  Bame  length  of 
time,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  Roman 
Catholics.  (See  section  28.) 

5.  We  object  to  any  portion  of  the  Enniskillen 
Endowment  being  spent  on  Armagh  School,  as  section 
58  gives  the  Commissioners  power  to  do. 

6.  We  object  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  Board 
of  Commissioners  in  Dublin  on  two  grounds — 

(a)  The  Board  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  large. 

(it)  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  too  great  discretionary- 
power  in  the  selection  of  his  nominees. 

We  think  that  the  ten  Commissioners  elected  by 
the  Local  Boards  as  proposed,  together  with  ten  others 
elected  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  definitely  defined 
proportions  from  tire  various  religions  bodies,  would 
be  quite  adequate  to  discharge  all  the  duties  likely  to 
devolve  upon  them. 

We  much  regret  to  see  that  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Scheme  seems  to  be  to  divert  as  much  as  possible  of 
our  valuable  endowment  away  from  this  locality,  and 
from  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  the  Charter  un- 
doubtedly intended  it  should  be  applied. 

We  protest  against  the  manifest  bias  of  the  whole 
Scheme  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  against  the 
obvious  disregard  of  the  evidence  of  the  Protestant  wit- 
nesses in  many  vital  matters : and  we  hereby  claim  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  support  of  our  objections  and 
amendments,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  appoint. 

(Signed),  Cius.  M.  Clogher. 

Wm.  Teele,  j.p.,  Chairman  Enniskillen 
'1  own  Commissioners. 

Charles  T.  Ovenden,  Rector  of  Ennis- 
killen. 

C.  Halahan,  Rector  of  Rossory. 

Gerald  Lloyd  Whittaker,  Clk.,  b.a. 

R.  Crawford  Johnston,  Methodist 
Minister. 

Edw.  Smyth,  j.p. 

Wm.  Galt. 

W.  Carson,  j.p. 

W.  R.  Cooney. 

Hesry  Plews. 

J.  Whiteside  Dane. 

S.  Ccthbkrt  Mitchel,  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  Presbyterian  Minister  of  Ennis- 
killen. 

Enniskillen,  June  23,  1888. 


Resolutions  passed  at  a Public  Meeting  held  at  Enniskillen,  on  June  23,  1888  : — 


“ That  this  meeting,  representing  the  various  Pro- 
testant denominations  in  the  county  oi  Fermanagh, 
protests  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  against 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Scheme  for 
the  future  management  and  distribution  of  the  En- 
dowment attached  to  Portora  Royal  School.” 

“ That,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Endow- 
ment connected  with  Portora  Royal  School  was 


originally  granted  ‘for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  the  Protestant  religion,'  this  meeting  is  of  opinion 
that  in  any  future  distribution  thereof  the  school 
premises,  together  with  tbe  larger  share  of  the  En- 
dowment, should  be  vested  in  the  Fermanagh  Pro- 
testant Board  of  Education  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  all  denominations  in  this  locality  wlio 
require  a higher  education.” 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


XLI. — The  Frotcsta/nt  Local  Committee  at  Dungannon. 


Resolutions  passed  at  a Public  Mooting  held  June  29,  1888. 


Resolved — 

1.  That  in  the  division  of  the  property  of  the 
Royal  Schools,  as  contemplated  in  the  Scheme,  a 
much  larger  proportion  should  in  justico  be  given  to 
Protestants. 

2.  That  this  meeting  strongly  objects  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  school  premises  as  provided  by  the  Scheme 
(sec.  50),  believing  that  a sale  will  thus  be  forced  at 
an  inadequate  price  and  the  buildings  alienated  from 
educational  purposes,  and  we  claim  that  the  Dun- 
gannon School  buildings  and  grounds  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of -Protestants. 

3.  That  this  meeting  objects  to  the  representation 
of  universities  on  the  Central  Board  as  proposed  in 
sect.  2,  p.  7-8,  believing  it  would  be  more  efficient  if 
composed  of  member's  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  definite  proportions  according  to  their'  reli- 
gious denominations,  and  members  of  the  Local  Boards. 


4.  That  this  meeting  objects  to  the  Scheme  on  the 
ground  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  vested 
interests  of  pupils  who  have  been  for  some  time  past 
attending  the  Dungannon  Royal  School  with  a view 
to  competing  for  Exhibitions. 

5.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  residue  of  the  fund 
from  any  one  district  should  not  be  token  from  the 
locality  as  contemplated  hr  section  44,  and  we  also 
object  to  the  inclusion  within  the  Tyrone  district  of 
any  portion  of  the  county  Deny. 

G.  That  this  meeting  reqrrests  tbo  present  com- 
mittee to  continue  to  act  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  the  meeting. 

(Signed),  Jacob  Orb, 

Secretary  to  Local  Committee. 

Dungannon,  June  29,  1888. 


XLII. — TV.  M.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Architect  to  the  Commissioners  oj  Education. 


Dear  Sir, — I beg  leave  to  intimate  to  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  (Ireland)  Commissioners,  that  I 
object  to  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the  future  govemmeirt 
and  management  of  the  Royal  School  Endowments,  on 
tire  ground  that  no  adequate  provision  is  made  for 
compensation  to  me  for  my  vested  interest  as  Archi- 
tect to  the  existing  Commissioners,  in  tiro  event  of 
my  office  being  hereafter  discontinued  by  the  Com- 
missioner's constituted  under  tire  Draft  Scheme. 

(1.)  I have  been  employed  ns  Architect  and  Sur- 
veyor by  the  Commissioner's  for  more  than  eight 
years  at  a fixed  salary  of  £S4  a year.  I am,  therefore, 
I respectfully  submit,  an  officer  in  their  employment 
within  the  meaning  of  Clause  7 of  the  Draft  Scheme, 
and  am  entitled  to  the  beuefib  of  the  provisions  of 
that  clause.  If  there  is  any  dorrbt  as  to  my  claim  to 
be  an  officer  of  the  Commissioners  I should  wish  to 
have  my  position  definitely  ascertained. 

(2.)  Assuming  that  I am  an  officer  within  the 
meaning  of  Clause  7,  and  would  be  entitled  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  office  under  the  newly-constituted  Board, 
a difficulty  arises  in  my  cose  which  I think  ought  to 
be  provided  for.  The  new  Commissioners  will,  so  far 
as  I can  see,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
school  buildings,  which  will  be  under  the  control  and 
care  of  the  local  boards.  In  that  case  there  will  be 
no  occupation  for  an  architect  in  the  employment  of 
the  central  Commissioners,  and  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  retain  in  their  employment  an  officer  for 


whom  they  had  nothing  to  do.  There  is  no  provision 
in  the  Scheme  for  the  retirement  with  suitable  com- 
pensation of  an  officer  whose  services  are  no  longer 
required,  and  I respectfully  submit  that,  in  my  case 
at  least,  such  a provision  is  required.  It  would  be 
very  unfair  to  me  that  the  new  Commissioners  should 
have  no  option  hut  either  to  retain  me  as  their  officer 
when  there  was  notliing  for  mo  to  do,  or  else  to  dismiss 
me  without  compensation  for  loss  of  office. 

(3.)  I would  respectfully  suggest  that  Clause  7 
should  be  amended  by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  new 
Commissioners  to  provide  a reasonable  compensation 
by  way  of  retina"  allowance  or  otherwise  for  officers 
of  the  present  Board  whose  services  should  at  any 
time  become  unnecessary. 

(4.)  As  an  alternative,  I would  suggest  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  in  the  Scheme  by  which  the 
Architect  and  Surveyor  of  the  central  Commissioners 
should  continue  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  school 
buildings  in  the  various  districts. 

Will tam  M.  Mitchell, 

Architect  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Education. 

10,  Leinster-streeb,  Dublin, 

June  27,  1888. 


XLIII. — Tits  Rev.  W.  Moore  Morgan,  LL.D.,  Head  Master,  Royal  School,  Armagh. 


The  said  William  Moore  Morgan,  showeth  that  by 
Letter  of  Nomination  and  Appointment,  bearing  date 
the  3rd  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1869,  under  the  hand 
and  Arcliiepiscopal  Seal  of  His  Grace  the  then  Lord 
Primate  of  all  Ireland,  there  was  conferred  upon  him 
the  place  or  office  of  School  Master  or  Preceptor  of  the 
public  or  Free  Schools  of  Mount  Norris,  at  Armagh, 
together  with  all  and  singular  the  piivileges,  pre- 
eminences, revenues,  profits,  commodities,  fees,  per- 
quisites, and  emoluments  whatsoever  belonging  and 


appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  Free  School.  To  hold 
same  with  the  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  during  his  good  behaviour  therein, 
in  as  full  and  beneficial  manner  and  form  as  any  other 
School  Master  or  Preceptor  of  the  aforesaid  Free 
School  had  theretofore  enjoyed  or  ought  to  have 
enjoyed  the  same,  and  he  objeots  to  so  much  of  the 
said  Scheme  as  doe3  not  save  or  make  due  compensa- 
tion for  his  vested  interests  under  said  letters  of 
nomination  or  appointment  or  otherwise,  and  to  so 
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much  of  the  said  Scheme  os  in  anywise  diminishes  or 
interferes  with  the  privileges,  pre-eminences,  revenues, 
profits,  and  emoluments,  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
or  by  virtue  of  the  said  letter  of  nomination  or  other- 
wise. 

The  said  William  Moore  Morgan,  further  objects 
to  the  said  Draft  Scheme,  on  the  ground  that  it  neither 
saves  or  makes  due  compensation  for  his  vested 
interests  as  Head  Master  of  the  said  School,  inasmuch 
as  although  the  said  Draft  Scheme  professes  to  save 
certain  of  his  rights  in  the  manner  in  said  Scheme 
mentioned,  it  does  so  in  an  insufficient  manner,  and 
upon  termB  and  conditions  which  are  inconsistent 
with  his  original  rights. 

The  said  William  Moore  Morgan  shows  that  he  has 
a vested  interest  in  amongst  others  the  following 
benefits  and  emoluments,  viz. : — 

1.  His  salary. 

2.  The  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Residence, 
School  Buildings,  and  grounds  attached,  such 
building  being  at  all  times  kept  in  good  and 
proper  repair-  and  condition,  free  of  expense  to 


him,  all  rate3  and  taxes  and  insurances  being 
paid  for  him. 

3.  The  profits  derived  from  the  lands  amoun- 
ting to  eighteen  acres  or  thereabouts  attached  to 
the  said  school. 

4.  The  profits  derived  from  boarders  in  the 
school. 

5.  The  profits  and  fees  derived  from  day  pupils. 

6.  The  advantages  which  accrued  to  the  school 
from  the  Endowments  of  Royal  Scholarships. 

7.  The  benefit  of  an  allowance  for  the  salaries, 
of  assistants. 

The  said  "William  Moore  Morgan  shows  and  sub- 
mits that  such  benefits  and  emoluments  have  not 
been  saved  or  duly  compensated  for  either  by  the 
offer  of  present  compensation,  or  by  a scheme  for  his 
retention  in  which  same  has  been  preserved,  and  on 
the  contrary  he  submits  that  some  are  and  by  the 
Draft  Scheme  will  appear*  to  bo  seriously  prejudiced. 

Keily  and  Lloyd, 

Solicitors  for  Objector. 

25,  Glare-street,  Dublin, 

June  30,  1888. 


XLTV. — The  Rev.  F.  H.  Ringwood , LL.D ., 

1.  The  said  Frederic  Howe  Ringwood  shows  that 
he  was  in  the  year  1850  duly  nominated  and  appointed 
by  his  Grace  the  then  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland  to 
the  office  or  place  of  Head  Master  of  Dungannon 
Royal  School,  to  hold  such  appointment  during  his 
good  behaviour ; and  the  said  Frederic  Howe  Ringwood 
objects  to  so  much  of  the  said  scheme  as  in  anyway 
diminishes  or  interferes  with  the  profits,  allowances, 
stipends,  fees,  emoluments,  rights,  and  privileges  to 
which  he  is  entitled  as  such  Head  Master. 

2.  Tiro  said  Frederic  I-Iowe  Ringwood  further  ob- 
jects to  the  said  Bchome  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
save  or  make  due  compensation  for  his  vested  interests 
as  such  Hoad  Master  inasmuch  ns  no  adequate 
compensation  is  proposed  to  he  made  in  respect  of 
amongst  others  the  following  benefits  and  emoluments, 
viz.  : — 

1.  His  salary. 


Head  Master , Royal  School,  Dungannon. 

2.  The  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Head 
Master’s  residence  connected  with  the  school 
buildings  and  grounds  attached,  such  residence 
and  buildings  being  kept  in  good  and  proper 
order,  repair,  and  condition  free  of  all  expense. 

3.  The  profits  derived  from  the  lands  contain- 
ing ten  acres  or  thereabouts  attached  to  the  said 
school. 

4.  All  the  profits  derived  from  pupils  resident 
and  non-resident. 

5.  The  advantages  which  accrued  to  the  school 
from  its  being  ouo  to  which  the  Endowments  of 
Royal  Scholarships  are  attached. 

6.  The  benefit  of  an  allowance  for  the  salaries 
of  assistants. 

J.  P.  Ringwood, 

Solicitor  for  Objector. 

25,  dare-street,  Dublin, 

June  30,  1888. 


XLV. — The  Rev.  William  Steele , D.D.,  Head  Master,  Royal  School,  Enniskillen. 


1.  The  said  "William  Steele  showeth  that  by  War- 
rant dated  the  23rd  day  of  June,  1S57,  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  arms  of  His  Excellency  George 
"William  Frederick,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  he  the  said  William  Steele  was 
constituted,  ordained,  and  appointed  to  be  School- 
master of  the  Free  School  of  Enniskillen,  To  have 
and  to  hold  the  same  with  all  emoluments  thereunto 
belonging  to  him,  the  said  William  Steele,  during  his 
good  behaviour,  and  he  objects  to  so  much  of  the  said 
Draft  Scheme  as  does  not  save  or  make  due  compensa- 
tion for  his  vested  interests  under  the  said  Warrant  or 
otherwise,  and  to  so  much  of  the  said  scheme  as  in 
qny  way  diminishes  or  interferes  with  the  emoluments, 
rights,  and  privileges  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  or 
by  virtue  of  the  said  warrant. 

The'  said  William  Steele  further  objects  to  the  6aid 
Draft  Scheme  on  tire  ground  that  it  neither  saves  nor 
makes  due  compensation  for  his  vested  interests  as 
Head  Master  of  the  said  School,  inasmuch  as  no 
adequate  compensation  is  proposed  to  be  made  in 
respect  of — amongst  others — the  following  emolu- 
ments : — 

1.  His  salary  of  £500  per  annum. 

2.  The  free  use  of  the  head  master’s  residence 
connected  with  the  school  buildings  and  grounds 
attached,  such  residence  and  buildings  being  at 
all  times  kept  in  good  and  proper  repair  and  con- 


dition, free  of  all  expense  to  him  (all  rates,  taxes, 
and  insurance  being  also  paid  for  him). 

3.  The  profits  derived  from  the  lands  attached 
to  the  said  school,  containing  thirty-three  acres  or 
thereabouts. 

4.  The  profits  derived  from  boarders  in  the 
school. 

5.  The  fees  derived  from  day  pupils. 

6.  Results  fees  from  Intermediate  Education 
Commissioners. 

7.  The  advantages  which  accrued  to  the  school 
from  its  being  one  to  which  the  Endowments  of 
Royal  Scholarships  were  attached. 

8.  The  benefit  of  an  allowance  for  salaries  of 
assistants. 

3.  The  said  William  Steele  also  submits  that  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  compensation  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  for  his 
vfested  interests  (if  not  saved)  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  expenditure  by  him  of  £4,421  19s.  4d.  in 
effecting  valuable  additions  and  improvements  to  the 
school-house  and  promises  (as  certified  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education),  no  portion  whereof  lie  has  ever 
been  recouped. 

Keily  and  Lloyd, 

Solicitors  for  Objector. 

25,  Clare-street,  Dublin, 

June  30,  1888. 
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XL VI. — The  Rev.  J.  A.  Weir,  LL.D. 

■■  1.  I plai-m  as  part  of  my  emoluments  to  be  per- 
mitted to  occupy  during  good  behaviour  the  dwelling- 
house  in  which  said  school  is  carried  on,  which  is 
rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  £76  a year,  or  in  the 
event  of  my  being  disturbed  in  the  possession  thereof, 
an  equivalent  annual  payment  in  lieu  thereof  as  was 
done  under  the  Irish  Church  Act. 

2.  I claim  also  to  be  entitled  to  be  compensated  for 
result  fees  under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
1878,  amounting  on  an  average  to  £25,  calculated  as 
from  1878  to  1885,  yearly. 

3-  I also  claim  in  case  I am  dispossessed  thereof  to 
be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  office  of  Librarian 
to  the  Diocese,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  school  master  of  Raphoe,  as  a matter 
of  usage  invariable,  resulting  as  I submit  to  strict 
legal  right,  yearly  value  of  which  is  £20. 

4.  I also  claim  my  income  from  boarders,  of  whom 
I have  had  for  a period  of  seven  years,  preceding  the  1st 
August,  1885,  an  average  number  of  nine.  After  all 
reasonable  and  fair  allowances  I estimate  at  £100  per 
annum. 

5.  I also  claim  my  income  fi’om  day  scholars  during 


, Head  Master,  Royal  School,  Raphoe. 

a like  period  of  seven  years,  preceding  1st  August, 
1885,  average  number  twenty,  £133. 

6.  And  T submit  within  the  Compensation  Clause 
of  the  Act  48  and  49  Vic.,  cap.  78,  section  11,  I am 
entitled  to  an  annual  sum  in  lieu  of  all  my  sources 
of  income  as  aforesaid. 

(Signed),  J.  A Weir,  Clerk,  ll.d. 

Raphoe,  June  27,  1888. 


Abstract  op  this  Objection. 

Paragraph  1 Claims  . . X76  0 0 

„ 2 „ . . 25  0 0 

” 3 . . 20  0 0 

4 . 100  0 0 
„ 5 „ . 133  0 0 

Total,  £354  0 0 

Salary  admitted,  £100  0 0 


XLVII. — The  Rev.  W.  Prior  Moore,  ALA.,  Head  Master,  Royal  School,  Cavan. 


1.  The  said  William  Prior  Moore  shows,  that  by 
Letters  Patent  of  His  late  Majesty  King  William  the 
Fourth,  duly  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
in  Ireland,  on  the  18th  day  of  November,  1833,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  or  place  of  Master  of  the 
Free  School  of  Cavan,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Sovereign,  with  all  lands, tenements,  profits,  allowances, 
stipends,  fees,  and  emoluments,  whatsoever,  thereunto 
belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining,  which  Letters 
Patent  are  still  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  he  submits 
that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Educational  Endow- 
ment Commissioners,  by  any  Scheme  under  the 
Educational  Endowments  (Ireland),  Act,  1885, 
to  revoke  or  annul  the  said  Letters  Patent,  and  he 
objects  to  so  much  of  the  said  Draft  Scheme  as  pro- 
poses to  dispense  -with  his  sevices  as  Head  Master  of 
Cavan  Royal  School,  or  to  deal  in  any  way  with  the 


lands,  buildings,  tenements,  and  premises  belonging  to 
the  said  school,  or  constituting  the  endowment  thereof, 
and  to  so  much  of  the  said  Scheme  as  in  anyway 
diminishes  or  interferes  with  the  profits,  allowances, 
stipends,  fees,  emoluments,  rights,  and  privileges  to 
which  he  is  entitled  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  said 
Letters  Patent  or  otherwise. 

2.  [ Identical  4m  terms  with  clause  2 of  Objections  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Ringviood,  Ho.  XX  III.] 

Keily  and  Lloyd, 

Solicitors  for  Objector. 

25,  Glare-street,  Dublin, 

June  30th,  1888. 


XLVII f. — P.  King  Joyce,  Esq.,  M.A. , Head  Master,  Royal  School,  Banagher. 

The  first  portion  of  clause  63,  proposes  that  my  I respectfully  request  that  this  portion  of  the  clause 
services  shall  be  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Commis-  be  changed,  or  the  words  defined,  else  my  Letter  Patent 
sionera,  whenever  they  shall  be  “ of  opinion  ’’  that  will  be  repealed  by  the  action  of  clause  27  of  the 
the  school  is  no  longer  efficiently  conducted  by  me.  Educational  Endowments  Act,  and  without  the  due 
My  objection  is  : — That  my  appointment  is  during  compensation,  which  clause  11  of  same  Act  provides  in 
“ good  behaviour,"  which  is  practically  a life  appoint-  all  cases  in.  which  vested  interests  are  not  “ sewed." 
ment,  and  that  this  clause  changes  my  tenure  into  one  I also  respectfully  request  the  amendment  of  the 
“at  pleasure” — as  the  Commissioners  could  at  any  second  part  of  clause  63,  which  provides  that, 
time,  after  this  Scheme  is  approved  of,  discontinue  “ from  the  date  of  the  order  discontinuing  my  servioes, 
my  services,  and  if  asked  for  cause,  they  had  a full  I shall  he  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Commissioners 
answer  by  saying,  “ they  were  of  ojnnion  ” the  school  a retiring  annuity,  equal  in  amount  to  one-thirtieth 
was  not  efficiently  conducted  by  me,  even  though  no  part  of  £100  for  each  completed  year  elapsed,  since 
change  in  lie  manner  of  conducting  it  had  taken  date  of  my  appointment." 

.place.  . The  words  of  my  “ Letter  Patent”  are,  that  I am 

What  is  meant  by  “ efficiently  conducted”  1 It  is  “To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  (viz.  the  position  of 
left  .to  be  treated  as  a matter  of  opinion,  and  as  schoolmaster  of  Banagher  Royal  School),  with  all 
opinions  vary,  my  tenure  is  changed  (without  due  emoluments  thereunto  belonging  during  his  good 
compensation),  from  a practical  life  tenure,  into  one  behaviour.” 

depending  on  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Commissioners.  Clause  11  of  Educational  Endowments  Act,  1885, 
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•enacts  that  “ due  compensation  ” shall  be  made  for 
vested  interests  ” of  individuals  holding  any  office,  &c. 
Now  mv  vested  interest,  as  schoolmaster  of 
Banagher  Royal  School,  is  not  in  £100  merely,  but 
also  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a free  house  and 
school  premises,  or  their  money  value — £81,  and 
besides  the  fees,  <fcc.,  derivable  from  the  school,  vary- 


ing from  £35  to  £125,  or  say  on  the  average  £80  per 
year.  I claim  therefore  that  my  vested  interest  should 
be  calculated  on  the  sum  of  £100  + £81  + £80,  or 
total  £261  or  £8  14s.  per  completed  year,  on  the  scale 
in  tho  Scheme.  I hope  the  Scheme  may  be  amended 
so  that  the  annuity  may  be  calculated  on  this  sum 
(£261),  and  not  on  £100. 


XLIX.  Thomas  Gordon,  Esq.,  Assistant  Master,  Royal  School,  Armagh. 


1.  That  King  Charles  I.,  by  Letters  Patent,  dated 
the  8th  July,  1627,  granted  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  to  his  successors,  certain,  lands  for  the 
use  of  the  Masters  of,  among  others,  the  free  school 
then  established  at  Mountuorris,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  city  of 
Armagh. 

2.  By  the  Statute  58,  George  III.,  Cap.  107,  Sec. 
11,  the  Baid  lands  were  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  mastei-s  of  the  said  school  among  others, 
and  for  the  other  purposes  of  the  said  Act. 

3.  By  section  12  of  the  said  Act,  it  was  enacted 
that  if  it  should  appear  to  the  said  Cnnmissioners  that 
one  or  more  under  master  or  under  masters  were 
necessary  for  any  such  school,  it  should  be  lawful  for 
the  said  Commissioners  to  order  and  direct  that  such 
share  or  proportion  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  such 
funds  or  estates  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  said 
schools,  should  be  applied  to  the  sole  use  and  benefit 
of  such  under  master  or  under  masters  respectively. 

4.  By  section  18  of  the  said  Act,  it  was  provided 
that  the  under  master  or  masters,  if  any,  should  be 
under  the  said  Act  endowed  at  any  of  the  said  schools, 
should  and  might  be  appointed  by  the  head  master, 
bj’  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  several 
persons  in  whom  the  appointment  of  the  head  master 
or  masters  was  vested. 

5.  By  section  10  of  the  said  Act,  it  was  provided 
that  no  master  or  under  master  of  any  school  should 
be  subject  to  deprivation  of  his  office  until  such 
master  or  under  master  should  be  cited  before  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  an  inquiry  had  into  his  mis- 
conduct in  the  mauner  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
in  said  section  contained. 

6.  That  for  many  years  prior  to  the  appointment 
of  your  objector  as  assistant  master  of  the  Armagh 
Royal  School,  it  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  that  an  under  master  was  necessary  for  the 
Royal  School  of  Armagh,  and  such  under  master  was 
accordingly  from  time  to  time  appointed ; and  the  said 
Commissioners  ordered  and  directed  that  the  sum  of 
£150  a year,  portion  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  the 
funds  and  estates  applicablo  to  tho  support  of  the  said 
school,  should  be  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit  of 
such  under  master. 

7.  That  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  1872,  your 
•objector  was  duly  appointed  under  master  of  the  said 
Armagh  Royal  School,  and  he  has  since  continued  as 
such  under  master,  and  in  receipt  of  the  said  salary 
of  £150  in  addition  to  a salaiy  of  £100  a year,  given 
to  him  by  the  head  master  of  the  said  Royal  School 
up  to  the  passing  of  the  said  Act. 

8.  That  by  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act,  1885,  section  11,  it  was  provided  that  the  Com- 
missionei-s  appointed  under  the  said  Act,  should  in 
framing  Schemes  thereunder,  save  or  make  due  com- 
pensation for  the  vested  interests  of  individuals  holding 
any  office,  place,  employment,  pension,  compensation, 
allowance,  bursary,  or  emolument,  under  or  arising 
out  of  the  educational  or  other  endowments  at  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  the  said  Act. 

9.  That  by  clause  55  of  the  said  Draft  Scheme,  it 
is  among  others  provided,  that  if  the  Bev.  William 


Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  shall  at  the  date  of  the  Scheme 
be  still  in  office  as  head  master  of  Armagh  Royal 
School,  he  shall  thencefoi-tli  so  long  a3  he  continues  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  be  entitled  to  hold 
the  same  and  receive  the  emoluments  thereof,  as 
thereinafter  set  forth.  And  it  is  further  provided  that 
the  Commissioners  shall  also  pay  to  the  said  Rev. 
William  Moore  Morgan,  I.L.D.,  as  and  towards  the 
salary  of  assistant  master,  so  long  as  such  master  shall 
be  engaged  by  him,  and  so  long  as  the  Inspector 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  report  that 
the  services  of  such  master  are  required  and  are 
efficiently  rendered,  the  annual  sum  of  £150  being  the 
amount  which  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
was  so  applied. 

10.  Your  objector  says  that  by  the  said  clause  55 
the  inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
empowered  to  report  that  the  services  of  your  objector 
are  not  required  or  aro  not  efficiently  rendered,  and 
thereupon  to  determine  the  payment  of  the  salary 
provided  by  the  said  clause.  If,  therefore,  as  your 
objector  apprehends  is  the  case,  the  promulgation  of 
the  Draft  Scheme,  which  withdraws  from  the  Armagh 
Royal  School  a large  portion  of  its  endowments,  and 
alters  its  future  management  has  affected  and  is 
calculated  to  affect  prejudicially  in  the  future  the 
prospects  of  the  said  school,  and  if  the  number  of 
pupils  attending  it  thereby  became  so  diminished 
as  to  justify  the  inspector  apjjointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  reporting  that  the  services  of  your 
objector  are  not  required,  thereupon  such  report  being 
made,  the  salary  provided  by  the  said  Scheme  for  your 
objector  would,  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  cease 
to  be  payable.  He  therefore  submits  that  in  no  case 
should  he  be  placed  under  the  control  of  any  new 
authority  created  by  the  said  Scheme,  and  that  if  your 
objector  is  to  continue  in  the  office  oi  assistant  master 
that  the  paragraph  four  of  clause  55  should  be 
omitted  from  the  said  Scheme,  and  iu  place  thereof 
tho  following  provision  should  be  inserted,  that  is  to 
say,  “ The  Commissioners  shall  also  pay  Thomas 
Gordon,  Esq.,  the  present  assistant  muster  of  Armagh 
Boyal  School  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  in  office  as 
Buoli  assistant  mas  tor  the  annual  sum  of  £150,  being 
the  annual  salary  payable  to  him  out  of  the  Armagh 
Royal  School  Endowment  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  such  salar)  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
and  out  of  the  same  funds  as  if  this  Scheme  had  not 
passed.” 

11.  Your  objector  further  objects  that  by  clause  61 
of  the  said  Draft  Scheme  no  compensation  whatever 
is  provided  for  him  upon  his  retiring  from  or  vaca- 
ting tho  office  of  such  assistant  master  unless  he  shall 
continue  in  office  as  such  assistant  master  until  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Moore  Morgan,  U..D.,  shall  vacate  the 
office  of  head  master  of  the  said  school.  If,  therefore, 
according  to  the  said  Scheme  during  the  continuance 
in  office  of  the  said  head  master,  the  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall,  owing  to  the 
limited  number  of  pupils  at  any  time  attending  the 
said  school  or  for  any  other  reason  report  that  the 
services  of  your  objector  are  not  required,  the  salary 
of  your  objector  as  such  assistant  master  would  cease 
to  be  payable,  and  that  through  no  default  whatever 
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on  his  part.  Your  objector,  therefore,  submits  that 
the  compensation  to  be  awarded  him  under  the  said 
Scheme  should  not  be  made  dependent  upon  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  as  such  assistant  master  until  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Moore  Morgan  shall  vacate  the  office  of 
head  master. 

12.  Your  objector  further  submits  that  he  should 
he  entitled,  upon  the  passing  of'  the  said  Scheme,  to 
retire  from  the  position  of  assistant  master  of  the  said 
Royal  School,  and  upon  such  retirement  receive 
from  the  Commissioners  during  his  life  an  adequate 
retiring  annuity,  regard  being  had  to  the  annual  salary 
of  ALSO,  to  which  he  was  entitled  out  of  the  Royal 
Schools  Endowments  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  and  the  additional  salary  paid  to  him  hitherto 
as  assistant  master  by  the  said  head  master,  and  also 
to  length  of  service,  and  that  such  annuity  should  be 
subject  to  the  like  provisions  for  commutation  as  are 
referred  to  in  the  said  Draft  Scheme.  Your  objector 
says  that  the  effect  of  the  Draft  Scheme  has  been  to 
unsettle  the  previously  existing  state  of  things  and 
impair  the  position  of  the  Armagh  Royal  School 
and  render  the  future  prospects  of  your  objector  un- 
certain and  precarious. 


13.  Your  objector  further  objects  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  provided  for  him  by  sections  61  and  52 
of  the  Draft  Scheme,  and  submits  that  the  same  is 
wholly  inadequate  having  regard  to  the  emoluments 
which  lie  has  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  which,  having 
regard  to  the  age  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Moore  Morgan 
and  his  own  age,  being  only  forty-one  years  of  age,  he 
had  every  prospect  of  enjoying  for  a considerable 
number  of  years. 

14.  Your  objector  also  submits  that  he  should  be 
exempt  from  the  control  of  the  Local  Boards 
provided  by  section  36  of  the  said  Draft  Scheme, 
and  that  if  and  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  assistant 
master  of  the  Armagh  Royal  School,  he  shall  hold 
said  office  upon  and  subject  only  to  the  terms  nnd 
conditions  upon  which  lie  was  appointed  and  now 
holds  said  office  independently  of  the  control  of  any 
other  authority. 

Henry  T.  Dix  & Sons, 

Solicitor  for  T.  Gordon. 

61,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin, 

June  27, 1888. 


L. — W.  H.  Gunning,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Royal  School,  Dungannon. 

I beg  leave  to  give  notice  that  I object  to  the  sation  for  my  vested  inter-ests  does  not  appear  to  have 
Scheme  of  the  30th  April,  for  the  future  management  been  provided  in  said  Scheme, 
of  the  Royal  Schools,  on  the  ground  that  due  compen-  W.  H.  Gunning. 

Royal  School,  Dungannon, 

June  29,  1888. 


LI. — M.  Beckett,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Royal  School,  Dungannon. 


I object,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  the  loss  of  my 
appointment  which  the  Scheme  entails,  as  well  as  to 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  sum  proposed  as  compen- 
sation for  that  loss.  I beg  that  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  bring  these  objections  under  tlie  notice  of  the 
Commissioners. 

My  pecuniary  interest  in  the  school,  at  the  date  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  consisted  of  a small  salary  paid 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  together  with  a 
farther  sum,  with  board,  residence,  and  a share  of 
result  fees,  supplied  by  the  Head  Master.  If  I under- 
stand the  Scheme  aright,  the  Commissioners  in  their 
provision  for  compensation  have  altogether  ignored 
these  latter  considerations.  I respectfully  submit 
that  that  provision  is  neither  in  accordance  with 
justice,  nor,  I think,  with  the  letter  and  intention  of 
the  Act.  The  eleventh  clause  enacts  that  “ the  Com- 
missioners shall  save,  or  make  due  compensation  for, 
the  vested  interests  of  individuals  holding  any  office, 
emolument,1'  &c,  not  merely  under,  but  “ arising  out 
of  the  Endowment.” 

I cannot  suppose  the  Commissioners  were  fully 
aware  of  the  loss  and  injury  which  their  proposals 
will  indict  on  tlie  Assistant  Masters — loss  of  then- 
present  employment,  and  injury  to  their  future  pros- 
pects—when  they  arranged  their  proposed  scale  of 


compensation.  To  take  my  own  case.  Is  the  sum  of 
o£G0  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  an  office  worth  at 
the  lowest  estimate  £130  per  annum? 

If,  therefore,  the  Commissioners  cannot,  see  their 
way  to  save  the  vested  interests  of  the  Assistant 
Masters,  I would  entreat  their  kind  consideration  of 
the  following  suggestions  : — 

1.  That,  in  estimating  length  of  service,  account 
should  be  taken  of  smaller  periods  than  live  years ; 
and  that  as  I was  an  Assistant  Master  for  four  years 
in  Enniskillen  Royal  School,  and  next  January  shall 
have  been  four  years  in  Dungannon,  I should  obtain 
credit  for  eight  years’  service. 

2.  That  compensation  should  lx*,  based  on  the  whole 
emoluments  attached  to  the  office. 

3.  That  as  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Assistant 
Masters  will  be  serious,  Vicing  tlie  deprivation  of  their 
means  of  livelihood,  the  compensation,  on  whatever 
principle  awarded,  should  be  substantial,  so  as  to  he  in 
some  degree  commensurate  with  the1  injury  entailed 
by  the  Scheme. 

M.  Beckett,  B.A. 

Mathematical  Master  in  Dungannon 
Royal  School. 

Dungannon,  June  28,  1888. 


LII. — T.  C.  Gamhier,  Esq.,  Assistant  Master,  Royal  Softool,  Dungannon. 

I beg  leave  to  give  notice  that  I object  to  the  sation  for  my  vested  interests  does  not  appear  to  be 
scheme  of  the  30th  April  last,  because  due  compen-  provided.  T.  C.  Gambieb. 

Royal  School,  Dungannon, 

June  28, 1888. 


LIH. — Michael  Whelan,  Sergeant  and  Drill  Master,  Royal  School,  Dungannon. 


I object  to  the  provision  made  for  compensation  of 
my  vested  interests  in  the  scheme  for  the  future 
management  of  the  Royal  School,  on  the  ground  that 
my  salary  and  emoluments  as  Sergeant  and  Drill 
Master  at  the  Royal  School,  Dungannon,  at  the  date 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  not  the 


sum  represented  to  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Commission. 

Michael  Whelan. 

Royal  School,  Dungannon, 

June  29,  1888. 
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LIY. — W.  J.  Valentine , Esq.,  M.A.,  First  Assistant  Master,  Royal  School,  Enniskillen. 


The  effect  of  clause  52  is  in  brief  as  follows  : — That 
after  thirteen  years’  continuous  service  and  more  than 
three  other  years  on  separate  occasions  at  an  earlier 
date,  I am  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  deprived  of 
my  residence  and  office  on  the  first  day  of  January 
next,  with  only  a gratuity  amounting  to  two  years’ 
salary. 

When  such  ample  powers  to  compensate  have  been 
confm-red  upon  the  Commissioners  under  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  sec.  11,  I do  not 
consider  the  gratuity  proposed  in  the  Draft  Scheme  the 
utmost  in  equity  permitted  by  the  Act,  or  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  “ due  compensation  ” therein  mentioned, 
and  I am  not  aware  of  any  particular  reason  why,  in 
ray  case,  less  than  the  utmost  in  equity  should  be 
awarded,  or  why  the  words  of  the  Act  should  be 
harshly  interpreted.  On  the  contrary,  I think  there 
are  reasons,  in  my  case,  why  a liberal  and  generous 
interpretation  should  be  put  on  them.  Let  me  explain. 

In  the  year  1875  I accepted  from  Dr.  Steele  the 
First  Assistant  Mastership  at  Portorn.  I had  been 
known  to  Dr.  Steele  for  many  years,  in  fact  I had 
been  his  pupil.  I had  served  as  assistant  master 
under  him  for  some  months  in  the  Royal  School, 
Raphoe,  and  afterwards  for  over  three  years  at  Portorn. 
On  Dr.  Steele’s  recommendation  in  1SC2  I was  offered 
the  Head  Mastership  of  the  newly-created  Water- 
ford Diocesan  School.  I held  that  mastership  till  the 
Diocesan  schools  were  disendowed,  and  continued  to 
carry  on  the  school  in  Waterford  for  three  years  after 
disendowment.  When,  however,  in  1875  I received 
from  Dr.  Steele  the  offer  of  a fixed  and,  sis  it  seemed, 
well-secured  salary  of  £200  per  annum,  I at  once 
accepted  it  and  removed  my  household  to  Enniskillen 
to  become  non-resident  master.  It  was  expressly 
stated  by  Dr.  Steele  that  while  lie  lived  I should  not 
he  disturbed,  and  to  get  what  further  securities  for 
me  he  could,  Dr.  Steele  procured  for  me  a letter 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  stating  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  approved  of 
my  appointment.  That  the  tenure  of  my  office  was 
practically  secure  was  confirmed  by  the  course  which 
had  been  previously  taken  with  Mr.  Weir,  who  under 
Dr.  Greham  held  my  place  ; for  when  Dr.  Steele  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Greham  who  retired,  Mr.  Weir  was 
promoted  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  Raphoe.  In  that 
way,  in  a somewhat  parallel  case  to  mine  at  present, 
Mr.  Weiris  interest  were  saved  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 


tenant even  without  the  existence  of  any  formal 
legal  constraint.  It  cannot  be  said  that  demerit  of 
mine  justifies  harsh  treatment,  as  no  evidence  on  that 
]»int  lias  been  taken,  and  it  is  in  my  power  to  prove 
that  I have  done  honest  work,  that  I have  been  suc- 
cessful as  a teacher,  and  that  I have  merited  the 
approval  of  my  Principal. 

Permit  me  now  to  state  what  I should  consider  in 
equity  due  compensation,  premising  that  since  January, 
18S4,  I have  been  occupying  rooms  in  Portora,  rent 
and  tax  free,  the  value  of  which  I estimate  at  £50 
a year,  so  tliat  the  value  of  the  plncc  which  I hold  is 
£250 — viz.,  salary,  £200,  and  residence  £50,  this 
£250  made  up  of  residence  and  salary,  being  tho  exact 
amount  of  salary,  without  residence,  paid  for  many 
years  to  my  predecessors  in  the  office. 

I think  then  that  I am  fairly  entitled  to  an  annuity 
or  to  its  capitalized  equivalent,  which  will  represent 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  my  present  place 
£250,  and  the  income  I am  likely  to  earn  in  the  open 
market.  I estimate  this  difference  at  £100  per  annum, 
ns  I am  sure  that  as  I grow  older  I shall  find  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  getting  adequately  remunerative  em- 
ployment. In  days  of  change,  it  has  been  truly  re- 
marked youth  is  at  a premium,  for  though  experience 
is  valuable,  experience  in  one  order  of  tilings  unfits 
ordinary  minds  for  another  order  of  things. 

In  consequence  of  a uniform  treatment  of  Assistant 
Masters  conveniently  adopted  in  framing  the  Draft 
Scheme,  but  inequitable,  as  their  interests  are  not 
uniformly  affected,  I am  reduced,  from  the  moderate 
income  of  £200  with  residence,  to  uncertainty  of  any 
income  at  all,  to  an  income  most  probably  both  small 
and  insecure,  being  thrown  on  a market  already  over- 
stocked with  competent  teachers. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that  no  fear  of  establish- 
ing an  inconvenient  precedent  need  prevent  a liberal 
and  generous  construction  of  the  compensation  clause 
of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  in  my 
favour,  inasmuch  as  1 am  not  aware  that  any  other 
Assistant  Master  in  a Iloyal  school  is  similarly  circum- 
stanced at  present,  end  in  the  schemes  for  future  schools 
ample  precaution  is  taken  by  sec.  16  of  the  Educational 
Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  that  security  of  tenure 
shall  form  no  attraction  to  a laborious  and  scantily  re- 
munerated profession. 

W.  J.  Valentine. 

Portora,  May  81, 1838. 


LV. — C.  Hennig,  Esq.,  Assistant  Master,  Royal  School,  Enniskillesx. 


With  reference  to  the  reasons  why  I think  I 
should  oil  grounds  of  equity  receive  a higher  com- 
pensation than  the  Draft  Scheme  in  its  present 
form  provides  for  me,  I beg  to  state  the  following 
facts 

I was  appointed  as  Foreign  Master  at  Portora  Royal 
School,  Enniskillen,  in  the  year  1880,  and  entered 
duties  on  the  first  of  February.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
accept  the  post  I had  to  give  up  another  I held  then 
in  England,  where  I received  a salary  at  least  equal  to 
that  paid  to  me  at  Portora  during  the  first  years.  I 
accepted,  however,  the  appointment,  because  I expected 
not  to  be  disturbed,  and  because  the  engagement  was 
made  with  the  understanding  that  I should  he  retained 
in  office  at  least  as  long  as  Dr.  Steele  would  be  at  Por- 
tora himself.  I received  at  first  a salary  of  £100 
a year  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  addition  to  that  board  and  lodgings  from 
Dr.  Steele,  making  the  post  worth  at  least  £150 
a-year.  Since  the  1st  of  February,  1884,  I received 
from  the  Commissioners  only  £60,  and  in  addition  to 
that  £15  and  board  and  lodgings  from  Dr.  Steele,  so 
tliat  tbe  value  of  my  post  is  at  present  £125  a-year  at 
least. 

As  proofs  for  my  being  duly  qualified  for  the  post,  I 


beg  to  mention — 1,  that  I have  gone  through  a course 
at  a high  class  School  in  Germany  ; 2,  tliat  after  passing 
the  necessary  liighev  examinations,  including  French 
and  German,  I have  served  as  a commissioned  officer  in 
the  Royal  Saxon  Army  ; 3,  that  I possess  satisfactory 
testimonials  from  my  former  employers  in  England  : 
4,  that  in  going  through  a course  at  the  Iloyal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland,  I have  obtained  first-class  honours, 
(first  place)  in  French  and  German  at  all  the  examina- 
tions, at  which  I was  allowed  to  present  myself  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  University,  and  first  class  honours, 
first  place,  in  Modern  Literature  at  the  degree  exami- 
nation. 

Dr.  Steele  would  no  doubt  be  kind  enough  to  bear 
witness,  that  I have  at  all  times  fulfilled  my  duties 
punctually  and  conscientiously,  and  the  Return  lists 
prove  sufficiently  that  I have  taught  with  efficiency, 
for  all  my  pupils  without  exception  have  passed  their 
examinations  in  French  and  German,  and  in  fact  with 
two  or  three  exceptions  they  all  obtained  honours. 

The  Draft  Scheme  proposes  to  allow  to  Assistant 
Masters,  all  of  whom  have  to  retire  on  the  1st  of 
January,  a retiring  gratuity  of  one  year’s  salary,  to 
which  they  were  entitled  out  of  the  Iloyal  School 
Endowment,  for  every  period  of  five  years  they  have 
4 A 2 
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been  in  office.  This  provision  will  be  especially  un- 
favourable tome,  because  on  the  1st  of  February,  1859, 
I shall  have  completed  nine  years  of  my  engagement, 
and  shall  therefore  be  entitled  to  not  quite  two  years' 
salary,  because  one  year  will  be  wanting  to  complete 
the  second  ]>eriod  of  five  years. 

Then  I consider  myself  in  equity  entitled  to  receive 
compensation,  not  only  for  the  salary  which  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  pay  me,  but  also  for  every- 
thing given  to  me  by  Dr;  Steele,  that  is  to  say,  for  my 
whole  income  derived  from  the  school.  Though  not 
all  of  it  is  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
yet  I receive  it  indirectly  from  the  Endowment  of 
Portora,  and  it  is  given  to  me  for  my  services  in  tho 
school;  and  through  the  disestablishment  of  the 
school  I am  losing  not  only  the  salary  paid  by  the 
Commissioners,  but  my  whole  annual  income,  for  loss 
of  which  compensation  is  undoubtedly  due  to  me.  I 
also  think  that  I ought  to  get  compensation,  not 
for  my  present  income,  hut  for  the  income  I had 
daring  the  first  years,  for,  though  my  salary  was 
reduced,  yet  the  amount  of  work  in  the  school  was  not 
reduced. 

Finally,  I beg  to  say  that  those  masters  who  have 
been  in  office  for  above  five  years  are  no  doubt  men, 


who,  like  myself,  have  made  teaching  their  profession  • 
who  have  spent  time  and  money  in  order  to  acquire  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  profess  to 
teach,  and  who  ought  therefore  not  to  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  without  being  given  a fair  compensa- 
tion, which  is  certainly  due  to  them  when  they  have 
done  their  duties  conscientiously  and  efficiently 
Moreover,  they  will  be  past  the  prime  of  life,  I at 
least  am  so,  and  I shall  consequently  find  it  very 
difficult  to  obtain  another  situation,  as  I can  no  longer 
successfully  compete  with  young  teachers,  who  always 
present  themselves  in  great  numbers  for  every  vacant 
post,  and  arc  in  most  cases  preferred  by  employers. 

I now  beg  to  state,  that  I would  consider  as  an 
equitable  compensation  for  myself  one  year’s  income 
for  every  three  years  I have  been  in  office,  which  I 
some  time  ago  had  every  reason  to  expect.  As  I shall 
have  been  in  office  for  nine  years  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1889,  and  consider  myself  as  entitled  to  obtain 
compensation  for  the  income  I had  during  the  first 
years,  my  claim  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  £450. 

Curt  Hennig. 

Enniskillen,  June  7,  1888. 


LVI. — TP.  Browne , Esq.,  Assistant  Master , Royal  School , Cavan. 


As  a person  interested,  I desire  to  offer  a few 
objections  to  section  52  of  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and 
the  future  management  of  the  Royal  School  Endow- 
ments. This  section  relates  to  the  compensation  to  be 
given  to. (1)  Head  Masters  and  (2)  Assistant  Masters, 
and  it  is  to  the  latter  part  that  I wish  to  object. 
The  scale  of  compensation  as  therein  proposed  seems 
to  me  most  unfair.  It  is  proposed  to  give,  as  compen- 
sation, one  year’s  salary  to  an  Assistant  Master  who 
has  had  three  years’  service,  and  to  give  exactly  the 
same  amount  to  one  who  has  had  nine  years’  service, 
and  to  give  double  that  amount  to  a master  who  has 
had  ten  yearn’  service. 

Again,  the  compensation  should  not,  I think,  be 
calculated  on  the  salary  alone  to  which  an  Assistant 
Master  is  entitled  out  of  the  Royal  School  Endowment, 
hut  on  his  whole  salury  as  Assistant  Master.  My  salary 
as  Assistant  Master  here  has  always  been  £25  per 
annum  from  the  Royal  School  Endowment,  and  £40, 
with  residence,  from  the  Head  Master.  All  this  I 
consider  equivalent  to  £120  per  annum  non-resident. 
My  colleague’s  salary  is  non-resident,  and  is  all  paid 
from  the  Royal  School  Endowment,  and  if  tho  com- 
pensation to  him  is  to  he  calculated  on  this  salary, 
surely  the  compensation  to  me  should  be  calculated  on 
the  non-resident  salary  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
my  resident  salary.  We  are  both  equally  removable 
by  the  same  means,  and  have  got  the  same  title  to 


our  positions.  Of  course,  if  I were  not  paid  any  salary 
at  all  from  the  Royal  School  Endowment,  I would  be 
in  a completely  different  position,  and  would  have  no 
claim  for  compensation  at  all,  as  I would  not  then  be 
a servant  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  but  of 
the  Head  Master  only. 

I therefore  beg  to  suggest  that  the  latter  part  of 
section  52  read  thus  : — 

“From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January  aforesaid, 
the  services  of  the  several  Assistant  Masters  of  the  said 
Royal  Schools,  if  then  still  in  office,  shall  be  discon- 
tinued; and  upon  suoh  discontinuance  each  of  the 
said  Assistant  Masters  who  was  in  office  at  the  date  of 
tho  passing  of  the  Act,  and  was  in  receipt  of  salary 
from  the  Royal  School  Endowment;  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  Commissioners  a retiring  gratuity 
equal  in  amount  to  the  full  annual  salary  to  which  he, 
as  Assistant  Master,  was  entitled  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  together  with  a further  sum  of 
ono-fifth  part  of  such  amount  for  each  year  or  fraction 
thereof,  over  and  above  the  first  period  of  five  years 
that  shall  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  held  by  him  at  tho  passing  of  the 
Act,  and  tho  date  of  tho  discontinuance  of  his  services 
under  the  foregoing  provision.  Tho  Commissioners, 
<fcc." 

(Signed),  W«.  Browne. 

Royal  School,  Cavan, 

June  28,  1888. 


LYII. — John  M’Zoughlin,  Caretaker,  Royal  School,  Enniskillen  (Memorial.) 


1.  That  Memorialist  has  been  employed  at  Portora 
Royal  School  for  thirty  years  as  general  caretaker 
and  handy  man,  oncl  especially  to  look  after  the 
waterworks  and  gasworks,  and  the  back  road  leading 
to  the  lake. 

2.  That  for  several  years  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  have  paid  the  rent  of  his  house  and  garden, 
a sum  of  £9  a year. 


3.  That  Memorialist  is  now  68  years  of  age,  and  if 
he  is  turned  out  of  his  place  there  is  no  prosjject  of  his 
being  able  to  get  such  work  and  wages  as  he  could 
undertake,  and  would  maintain  his  wife  and  family. 

4.  Memorialist  under  these  circumstances  humbly 
prays  your  Honorable  Commission  to  assign  him  such 
compensation  as  you  may  think  just  under  the  circum- 
stances. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Educational  Endowments  Commission. 

LVIII. — J.  C.  Fox  and  Eliza  Fox,  Teachers  of  Townavrilly  Tenantry  National  School  in  the  Raphoe  Royal 
School  Estate  (Memorial). 


1.  That  this  school  was  erected  about  40  years  ago, 
and  has  received  ever  since  an  Endowment  of  £30 
a year  with  house  and  small  farm  for  tho  teachers. 


In  1879,  the  school  being  vacant,  the  Commissioners 
applied  to  the  National  Board  for  two  teachers  (hus- 
band and  wife)  to  whom  the  above  Endowment  would 
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be  given.  Your  Memorialists,  being  then  teachers  of 
the  Abbey  School,  Celbridge,  under  the  patronage  of 
Squire  Langdale  and  Colonel  Dease,  were  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Board  and  duly  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  to  be  the  teachers  of  this  school. 
The  form  of  agreement  is  enclosed. 

2.  That  your  Memorialists  soon  found  out  that  no 
school  fees  could  be  got  from  the  pupils ; their  parents 
stated  that  as  they  paid  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  in  the  form  of  rent  to  the  Commissioners  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  it  was  but  just  that  a fair  portion  of 
that  money  should  be  given  for  the  free  education  of 


the  children  in  the  locality  where  tire  money  was  pro- 
duced. The  school,  therefore,  is  free  and  open  for 
the  children  of  every  denomination  on  the  estate. 

Your  Memorialists  hope  your  Honourable  Commis- 
sion will  throw  around  this  Endowment  and  the  vested 
interests  of  the  teachers  here,  the  protection  and 
security  of  law. 

(Signed,) 

J.  C.  Fox,  ) _,  , 

Eliza  Pox,  } Teazhers.  ■ 

Towuawillv,  Donegal, 

June  29.  1888. 


EIX. — The  Rev.  H.  B.  Carter,  D.D.,  on  behalf  of  his  son,  a pupil  at  Dungannon  School. 


I beg  you  will  lay  before  the  Commissioners  the 
following  objection  to  the  draft  scheme  for  Dungannon 
Royal  School. 

My  son,  Gerald  B.  Carter,  has  been  for  four  years 
attending  Dungannon  Royal  School  as  a day  boy, 
with  a view  to  compete  for  one  of  the  Exhibitions 
which  were  attached  to  said  Royal  School,  and  his 
education  has  been  wholly  directed  to  that  competition. 

I respectfully  submit  that  it  would  be  an  injustice 


to  debar  him  from  competition  for  Exhibitions  referred 
to,  and  that  his  vested  interests  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, and  in  his  behalf  I claim  that  the  Scheme 
shall  not  have  the  effect  of  excluding  him  from  the 
competition  for  which  he  has  been  preparing. 

(Signed),  H.  B.  Carter,  d.d. 

Derryloran  Rectory,  Cookstown, 

May  17, 1888. 


EX. — The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Jones  M.A.  on  behalf  of  his  son,  a pupil  at  Dungannon  School. 


I beg  leave  through  you  to  lay  the  case  of  my  son 
Henry  A.  Jones  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  Commission.  He  has  been  at 
Dungannon  Royal  School  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
I had  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  time  he  should  have 
competed  for  one  of  tire  Exhibitions  connected  with 
that  school.  I need  hardly  say  how  much  these 
Exhibitions  have  been  prised  by  parents  as  enabling 
them  to  give,  as  in  my  case,  a better  education  to 
their  children  than  they  otherwise  could  do.  I should 


much  wish  the  Commissioners  would  grant  to  my  son, 
and  tc  all  similarly  circumstanced,  this  privilege  of 
competing  for  an  Exhibition  in  due  time — a privilege 
which  I understand  has  been  extended  to  the  Armagh 
School. 

(Signed),  Thomas  J.  Jones,  Clerk. 

Tullaniskin  Glebe,  Coalisland, 

May  25,  1888. 


LX1. — John  Hewitt,  Esq.,  on  behalf  oj  his  sons,  pupils  at  Dungannon  School. 


I beg  to  state  that  my  three  sons  have  attended  the 
Royal  School  at  Dungannon  for  a number  of  years ; 
that  they  have  been  industrious  at  their  studies  ; that 
two  of  them  are  hopefully  looking  forward  to  obtain 
Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  School  at  Dungannon  ; and  that  they 
trust  that  in  any  chirages  that  may  take  place  in  the 


Dungannon  School,  their  interest  will  receive  your 
kind  consideration,  and  will  be  fully  preserved  to 
them. 

(Signed),  John  Hewitt. 

New  Mills,  Dungannon, 

July  3,  1888. 


LXII. — Viscount  de  Vesci,  L.  <fc  C.  R.  Queen's  County. 


On  page  2 I am  glad  to  see  that  the  Commission 
have  adopted  the  principle  that  “the  Endowments 
should  be  limited  to  the  district  in  which  the  estates 
are  situated,  and  in  which  the  schools  have  been 
hitherto  maintained”  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
Commission  will  adhere  to  this  principle  when  dealing 
with  the  privately  endowed  schools. 

On  pages  6 and  25,  I regret  to  see  that  “ drawing  ” 
as  a subject  of  instruction,  is  omitted  from  subjects 
specified  to  be  taught  in  boys’  schools.  I think  that 
too  great  suress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  in  all  its  branches  to  the  class 
which  will  he  educated  at  these  schools.  I sincerely 
hope  that  the  Commission  will  reconsider  this  portion 
of  their  Draft  Scheme. 

On  page  G,  I am  glad  to  see  the  very  practical 
suggestion  of  free  education  being  given  to  two  pupils 
to  be  selected  by  competition  from  the  elementary 
schools. 

I trust  that  as  far  as  possible  the  new  schools  will 
provide  education  in  common  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  frittering  away  the 
endowments  on  a too  numerous,  incompetent,  and 
underpaid  teaching  staff. 


On  pages  15  and  16,  I would  urge  that  on  the 
Boards  of  Education  the  Protestant  bishops  should  sit 
by  virtue  of  their  office  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
proposed  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  will  sit  (see 
pages  18,  19).  On  page  13  and  all  other  portions  of 
the  Draft  Scheme,  where  the  management  of  property 
is  referred  to,  I would  urge  that  more  specific  or 
peremptory  directions  should  be  given  for  the  disposal 
by  sale  of  agricultural  property  so  as  to  secure  a 
more  certain  if  more  limited  income. 

I am  sincerely  glad  to  see  the  recommendation  for- 
the  reconstitution  of  the  present  very  inefficient 
Commission  of  Education.  I should  be  glad  if 
some  method  could  be  devised  by  which  the  Com- 
mission of  Education  and  the  National  Board  of' 
Education  could  be  merged  together  or  amalgamated. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  submit  my  re- 
marks to  the  Educational  Endowment  Commission. 
I must  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  so  lengthy  a 
letter. 

(Signed),  de  Vesci. 

Abbey leix,  May  20,  1888. 
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Statement  on  behalf  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  in  respect  of  the 
sum  of  £225  ISs.  lltZ.,  the  balance  remaining  due  on  foot  of  a loan  made  in  1818,  for  the  repairs  of 
Banagher  School-house,  under  53  George  III.,  Chap.  107,  Sec.  19. 


In  the  year  1818,  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
petitioned  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  the  ] 9tli  section 
of  tlio  53  George  HI.,  chap.  107,  for  a loan  of  £298 
18s.  9 d.,  to  l>e  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
for  the  repair's  and  improvements  of  the  Banagher 
School-house,  upon  condition  of  its  repayment  by  the 
master,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  school  estate,  at  the 
rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  provided  by  the 
said  section. 

The  saicl  petition  is  not  forthcoming,  but  it  is  set 
out  iu  the  printed  report  of  the  Commissioners  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieuteuant,  dated  4th  April, 
1818,  which  was  presented  to  Parliament  on  the  18tlr 
May,  1818,  and  appeal’s  amongst  the  Parliamentary 
papers  of  the  session  of  18  IS  (see  copy  of  the  material 
part  of  the  Report,  marked  A in  Appendix). 

A recognizance  dated  29th  April,  1818  (as  provided 
by  the  said  19tlr  section  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
said  sum  on  the  repairs  of  the  school-house),  was 
entered  into  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morris,  Master  of 
the  school,  Claudius  Cole  Hamilton,  and  Major  John 
Kuox,  which  recognizance  was  duly  enrolled  on  the 
18th  July,  1818,  and  vacated  ou  tire  5th  June,  1843, 
the  condition  having  been  complied  with.  The 
recognizance  was  handed  to  the  sureties  on  being 
vacated,  but  a copy  of  the  Record  marked  B is  given 
in  the  Appendix. 

It  appears  from  a statement,  in  the  Finance  Account 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  total  advances  made  to  the 
Commissioners  under  the  said  section  were  £10,293 
5s.  Id.  There  was  repaid  up  to  August,  1 87 5 , a sum  of 
£8,7SC  11a.  4tZ.,  leaving  a balance  of  £1,506  14s.  3 d. 
outstanding,  and  of  this  balance  the  sum  of  £275  18s. 
1 Id,  was  due  on  foot  of  the  advance  to  the  Banagher 
school. 

On  the  26th  August,  1875,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the 
then  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  wrote  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  calling  attention  to 
the  sums  due  on  foot  of  loans  in  Ir  eland,  and  request- 
ing that  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
authorize  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
recovery  and  collection  of  same. 

An  application  was  accordingly  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  for  the 
balance  due  on  foot  of  Banagher  school  loan,  and  on 
the  26th  November,  1875,  the  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioner’s wrote  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
agreeing  to  pay  the  said  balance  by  yearly  instalments 
•of  £50,  the  first  instalment  to  be  paid  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  then  present  financial  year-,  viz.,  the 
-3 1st  March,  1876.  See  copy  letter  marked  0 in 
Appendix. 

In  pursuance  of  this  letter,  on  the  31st  March,  1876, 
a sum  of  £50  was  paid,  reducing  the  balance  to  the 
sum  of  £225  18s.  lid.,  which  still  remains  due. 

After  this  payment  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
wrote  stating  that  if  the  yearly  instalments  were 
insisted  upon  by  the  Government  no  other  course  was 
open  to  them  save  to  close  the  school  altogether.  A 
long  correspondence  ensued  between  the  Government, 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Commissioners.  At  length,  in 
1883,  a case  was  submitted  to  the  Law  Officers,  who 
advised  that  the  proper  course  was  to  tako  proceedings 
in  Chancery  for  a receiver. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  having  been 
written  to  by  the  Government,  that  proceedings 
would  be  instituted  in  Chancery  for  a Receiver,  they 
submitted  a case  to  Mr.  (now  Sergeant)  Jellett,  q.c., 
who,  amongst  other  matters  advised  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Crown  would  succeed  in  their  application  for  a 


receiver.  See  copy  opinion  dated  28th  February, 
1884, marked  Din  Appendix. 

On  the  10th  April,  1S84,  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  wrote  to  the  Irish  Government,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  this  opinion,  and  stating  that  the  Commis- 
sioner’s had  no  intention  of  contesting  any  proceedings 
which  might  be  taken  so  far  as  they  did  not  conflict 
with  tire  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Jellett,  but  they 
desired  to  call  attention  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Banagher  estate,  and  tirat  proceedings  would 
result  in  closing  the  school.  See  copy  letter  marked 
E in  Appendix. 

The  Treasury  postponed  taking  any  proceedings 
pending  the  Report  of  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Commissioners,  and  the  publication  of  the 
Scheme  of  tlio  Commissioner's  for  future  management 
of  the  Royal  School  Endowments. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  lrnve  now 
called  upon  the  Irish  Government  to  take  the  neces- 
sary proceedings  to  raise  the  balance  due. 

It  is  submitted  tirat  if  the  Scheme  of  the  Educational 
Endowments  Commissioner’s  could  provide  for  the 
payment  or  security  of  this  balance,  proceedings  itr 
Chancery  would  thus  he  avoided. 

Dated  this  6th  day  of  August,  1888. 

Patrick  Coll, 

Chief  Crown  Solicitor, 

* Chief  Secretary’s  Oflice. 

Appendix  refereed  to  in  the  foregoing  Statement. 

A. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland  to  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  dated  tire  4th  April,  1818. 

We  beg  leave  further  to  report  to  your  Excellency  that 
Cuba  House,  near  Banagher,  having  been  surrendered 
to  Mr.  Bowes  Daly  by  Dr.  George  Renny,  Director-General 
of  Hospitals,  and  a demise  thereof  for  the  term  of  three 
lives  renewable  for  ever  (for  the  purposes  of  the  School  of 
Banagher')  having  been  contracted  for  with  Mr.  l)oly,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Morris  now  conducts  the  School  in  that  house  (of 
which  he  obtained  possession  on  the  20th  March,  1817), 
but  that  certain  repairs  and  improvements  appearing  to  us 
material  nnd  necessary,  the  expense  whereof,  amounting  to 
£298  18s.  9 d.  (os  per  an  estimate  furnished  from  the 
master),  cannot  be  defrayed  out  of  the  profits  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  School,  through  their  insufficiency  to  supply 
that  sum  within  a convenient  time.  We  have  therefore 
availed  ourselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  19th  section  of 
the  53rd  year  of  the  reign  of  His  present  Majesty, 
chap.  107,  and  accordingly'  petitioned  your  Excellency  to 
cause  said  sum  of  £298  1 Hs.  9 d.  to  be  issued  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  for  that  purpose,  upon  condition  of  its 
repayment  by  the  master  out  of  the  rents  of  the  School 
estate,  at  tlie  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the 
proper  securities  to  that  effect  being  previously  entered  into. 

Here  also  we  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  survey  and 
valuation  of  the  School  estato  of  Banagher,  situate  in  the 
King’s  County,  have  been  completed  since  our  last  report ; 
and  we  submit  to  your  Excellency  our  expectation  that  this 
measure  of  causing  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  School  lands 
granted  at  remote  periods  by  the  Crown  or  by  private 
persons,  and  which  we  have  already  adopted  with  regard 
to  so  many  of  the  Royal  School  estates  will  prove  of  lasting 
advantage  to  this  branch  of  public  property  placed  under 
our  protection,  as  at  once  affording  a clue  to  the  retrace- 
ment and  recovery  of  any  portion  that  may  have  been 
alienated  or  encroached  upon,  whilst  the  known  existence 
of  such  accurate  delineation  of  boundary  for  frequent 
reference  will  (in  a great  measure)  operate  as  a safeguard 
against  the  recurrence  of  wrongful  acts  of  a similar  nature. 
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B. 

Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland. 

Certified  Copy  of  portion  of  a Record  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland,  entitled ; 

Index,  Exchequer  Recognizances,  30th  June,  1815, 
19th  December,  1829,  30th  July,  1818. 

5th  June,  The  Rev.  Thomas  Morris,  Clerk,  Master  ot 
1843.  the  School  at  Banagher  called  Cuba  House, 
Vacated  Claudius  Cole  Hamilton,  of  Kingsfort,  in  the 
pursuant  to  County  Meath,  Esquire,  and  Major  John 
Order  of  this  Knox,  of  Dominick-streot,  in  the  City  of 
date — out.  Dublin,  in  £597  17s.  Gd.,  dated  29th  April, 

R.  Carew  1818,  conditioned  that  Thomas  Morris  make 
O’Dwyer,  the  repairs  in  the  Schedule  annexed  to  this 
Secondary.  J30nci,  otl  Quba  House,  within  three  months. 

I certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a true  and  authentic  copy 
made  pursuant  to  the  Statute,  30  & 31  Tie.,  c.  70. 

John  Overend-Overknd, 

Certifying  Officer  under  39  & 40  Vic.,  c.  58. 
31st  July,  1888. 


C. 

Copy  Letter  of  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  dated  26th  November, 
1875. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 

26th  day  of  November,  1875, 

8,  Glare-street,  Dublin. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  No.  13,797,  dated  22nd  inst.,  in 
reference  to  the  repayment  to  Government  by  this  Com- 
mission of  outstanding  balances  due  for  loans  advanced  in 
the  cases  of  Clonmel  and  Banagher  Endowed  Schools ; I 
am  to  state  for  the  information  of  His  Grace,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  that  acting  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and 
in  which  opinion  His  Grace  hns  notified  his  concurrence, 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  have  resolved  to  make 
repayments  of  the  balances  due— in  the  case  of  Clonmel 
School  by  yearly  instalments  of  £100  ; and  in  the  case  of 
Banagher  by  yearly  instalments  of  £50. 

And  that  the  first  instalment  in  each  case  shall  he  paid 
before  the  termination  of  the  present,  financial  year,  that 
is  to  say  before  the  31st  of  March,  1876. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

¥m,  Cotter  Kyle,  Sec. 

T.  H.  Burke,  Esq.,  &c.  &c., 

Dublin  Castle. 


D. 

Copy  Opinion  of  Mr.  Jellett,  q.c.,  dated 
28th  February,  1884. 

1.  In  my  opinion  the  Commissioners  are  for  the  reasons 
hereafter  stated  liable  to  the  repayment  of  the  sum  of 
£225  18s.  9d.. 

2.  The  sum  of  £225  1 8s.  9 d.  is  not  in  my  opinion  a charge 
prior  to  the  master’s  salary.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commissioners  must  be  applied  in  the  order  ofpre- 
cedence  pointed  out  by  the  12ta  section  of  53  Geo.  HI.,  c. 
107,  in  payment  of— 

1.  The  salary  of  the  Head  Master. 

2.  The  salary  of  the  Under  Master. 

3.  The  repairs,  including  the  sum  advanced  by  the 
Treasury  which  represents  repairs. 

4.  The  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

The  information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
lease  of  the  School-house  at  Banagher  was  taken  on  lease  at 
apparently  a rack-rent  is  defective,  and  I cannot  find  in  the 
case  any  circumstances  to  justify  this  proceeding.  The 
patent  of  Charles  L is  not  before  me,  bat  judging  from  the 
Acts  53  Geo.  III.,  e.  107,  and  3 Geo.  IV.,  c.  79,  the  intention 


of  the  Legislature  appears  to  have  been  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  build  upon  their  own  land,  borrowing,  if 
necessary,  from  the  Government  the  requisite  sum  repayable 
by  periodical  instalments,  and  not  that  they  should  take  on 
lease  at  a rack-rent,  land  the  property  of  another,  and 
expend  the  money  advance.il  by  the  Government  in  im- 
proving it.  Forming  my  opinion  from  the  materials  before 
me,  the  lease  seems  to  have  been  unauthorized,  and  the  rent 
payable  under  it  a credit  which  cannot  be  insisted  upon  by 
the  Commissioners  in  precedence  to  the  instalments  of  the 
Government  loan. 

3.  It  follows,  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  answer 
to  the  last  query,  that  there  is  no  such  deficiency  as  would 
authorize  the  application  of  the  surplus  rents  of  the  other 
Royal  Schools. 

4.  In  my  opinion  the  Crown  would  succeed  in  their 
application  for  a receiver. 

H.  P.  Jellett, 

28th  February,  1884. 


E. 

Copy  Letter  of  Commissioners  of  Education, 
dated  lOtli  April,  1884. 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 

10th  day  of  April,  1884, 

75,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Sir, I am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  transmit 

to  you  a copy  of  counsel’s  opinion  as  to  tlieir  liability  in 
respect  of  the  sum  of  £225  18s.  9 </.,  the  balance  remaining 
due  on  part  of  a loan  made  by  the  Treasury  in  1818  for 
the  repair  of  the  Banagher  School-house  under  the  59th 
Geo.  HI.,  c.  107,  s.  19. 

On  1st  February,  1879,  the  Under  Secretary  forwarded 
to  the  Commissioners  a letter  from  Sir  R.  R.  Lin  gen,  sug- 
gesting that  this  lonn  was  a charge  on  the  Banagher  School 
Estate  prior  to  any  payment  of  rent  for  the  School-house, 
and  that  it  might  (under  the  3rd  Geo.  IA  .,  e.  79,  s.  8,)  be 
discharged  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  other  school  estates 
vested  Tn  the  Commissioners  ; and  in  a letter  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  (acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Treasury)  of  the  22nd  September,  1883,  it  was 
further  suggested  that  the  loan  had  priority  as  a charge 
over  the  master's  salary,  as  he  was  appointed  long  subse- 
quently to  its  date.  In  both  these  letters  the  offer  was 
made  to  accept  payment  in  yearly  instalments  of  £27  1 0s., 
bat  in  that  of  September  last  the  Commissioners  were 
required  to  promise  that  these  payments  should  be  made — 
a promise  impossible  for  them  to  give. 

It  will  bo  soon  by  Mr.  Jellett’s  opinion  that  it  is  adverse 
to  two  of  the  contentions  made  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury, 
viz.,  that  the  loan  has  priority  over  the  master's  salary,  and 
that  resort  can  be  had  to  the  rents  of  other  estates  for  the 
purposes  of  its  discharge.  He  is,  however,  of  opinion  that 
it  is  entitled  to  priority  over  the  rent  of  £50  paid  for  the 
School-house. 

The  Commissioners  have  no  intention  to  contest  any  pro- 
ceedings which  may  he  taken  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
so  for  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Jellett;  but  they  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  Banagher  estate,  and  to  the  consequences 
which  must  follow  if  such  proceedings  be  taken. 

The  net  rent  is  only  £150,  and  is  subject  to  any  reduction 
which  may  be  made  bv  the  Laud  Commission. 

The  salary  of  the  master  is  £100,  and  the  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  the  School-house  amount  to  about  £25,  while 
the  rent  is  £50  a year ; and  at  the  close  of  the  last  year 
there  was  a deficit  of  £60,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  loan  from  the  Treasury.  . . , 

If,  therefore,  the  yearly  payments  asked  for  are  insisted 
upon,  no  funds  will  eiist  for  the  payment  of  rent,  and  no 
other  course  will  be  open  to  the  Commissioners  save  that 
'of  closing  the  School  altogether,  while  the  possibility  of 
re-opening  it  appears  more  than  questionable. 

W tether  such  a resultwill  be  counterbalanced  by  the  repay- 
ment of  this  sum,  advanced  sixty-six  years  ago,  is  a matter 
which  the  Commissioners  think  worthy  of  His  Excellency  s 
consideration  before  a final  decision  is  come  to  upon  the 
subject. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Arnoid  A.  Gfavxm,  Secretary. 
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No.  LXIV. 

See  Evidence,  p.  893,  394,  and  405. 

Returns  prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  and  Venerable  Archdeacon  Meade, 
on  behalf  of  the  Diocesan  Councils  of  Armagh,  Derry  and  Raphoe,  and  Clogher. 


(a,.) — Return  as  to  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Counties  in  which  the  Royal  Schools  are  situated. 


Homan  Catholic. 


c“”rr- 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

Population. 

Proportion 
por  Cent, 
of 

tlm  Total 
Inhabitants 

Count)'. 

Population. 

Proportion 

the  Total 
Inhabitant* 
ot  tho 
County. 

Population. 

Proportion 
per  C«nt. 

tho  Total 
Inhabitants 
of  tho 
County. 

Illiterates 
IS  yoars  old 
and  upwards.) 

Papulkttoa 

deducting 

Illiterates. 

Armagh, 

93,760 

48'8 

85,067 

47-6 

75,709 

46-4 

23,301 

19,605 

Fermanagh 

99.751 

695 

61,876 

86-9 

47,359 

56  8 

13,080 

35,309 

Tyrone, 

134,716 

66-6 

119,937 

66-0 

109,793 

55# 

30,017 

79,776 

Totnl 

297,337 

- 

366,870 

-■ 

393,891 

- 

04,271 

169,600 

c„ 

133,042 

80-5 

113,174 

80-4 

104,685 

80-9 

93,512 

81,163 

Donegal,  . . . 

178,183 

75-1 

105,370 

75-7 

167,608 

76-6 

69,908 

00,700 

Total,  .... 

303,134 

- 

378,444 

- 

363,3113 

- 

90,440 

171,861 

Totnl  In  S Counties.  . 1 

689,361 

- 

636,314 

- 

495,164 

- 

164.711 

840,443 

Church  op  Ireland. 


Armagh 

68,735 

300 

68,343 

82-5 

53,300 

32-7 

8,448 

«.« 

Formanugh 

40,(03 

38-4 

36,072 

37-8 

30,874 

36-4 

3,945 

36,920 

Tyrone, 

53,340 

21-9 

40,301 

32-8 

44.306 

22-4 

6,054 

37,003 

Total 

161,583 

- 

149,016 

- 

138,820 

- 

19,047 

100,473 

Cavan,  ...  ... 

33,017 

14-9 

31,333 

1ST 

19,023 

14-7 

1,961  j 

17,071 

Donegal, 

29,943 

12-0 

27,125 

12-4 

34,759 

12-0 

3,874 

20,885 

Total 

52,960 

- 

48,349 

- 

43,781 

5,825 

37,950 

Total  in  5 Counties, . 

204,543 

- 

100,004 

- 

172,301 

- 

24,873 

147,428 

Presbyterian. 


Armagh 

80,740 

19-3 

36,344 

15-8 

26,077 

19-0 

1,804 

34,273 

Fermanagh 

1,900 

1-8 

1,811 

1*9 

1,708 

30 

111 

1,597 

Tyrone,  ....  . 

46,568 

19-5 

43,186 

195 

38,564 

19-5 

3,204 

36,309 

Totnl, 

70,328 

- 

73,313 

- 

66,349 

- 

6,119 

61,389 

Cavan 

5,362 

8-5 

9,004 

80 

4,306 

8-4 

368 

4,138 

Donegal, 

26,218 

u-o 

33,080 

ro-o 

20,784 

10-1 

1,847  1 

18,937 

Total,  . . 

31,667 

- 

38,084 

- 

25,180 

3,106 

23,074 

Total  In  5 Counties, . 

110,790 

- 

100,897 

- 

01,520 

j - | 7,334  1 

64,300 
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Return  as  to  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Counties  in  which  the  Royal  Schools  are  situated — continued. 


Methodist. 


COONTT. 

1801 

1 1871.  j 

1881. 

Population . 

Proportion 
por  Cent. 

or 

the  Total 

1 1: 1;  :.t  : v.ei 
County. 

Population. 

Proportion 
por  Cont. 

the  Total 
Inhabitants 

Population. 

Proportion 
per  Cent, 
of 

the  Total 
Inhabitants 

.Illiterates 
[5  years  old 
and  upwards.) 

| Population 

deducting 

Illiterates. 

Armagh 

• 8,0*0 

3-9 

4.379 

98 

4,384 

30 

333 

4,691 

Fermanagh 

3,455 

S3 

8,784 

4-1 

4,883 

5-7 

987 

4,078 

Tyrone 

3,757 

18 

3,115 

15 

3,697 

1-8 

108 

3,300 

Total 

13,898 

- 

11,483 

- 

19.344 

" 

84B 

13,498 

Cavan 

1.318 

D 

1.058 

■7 

1.0*8 

•8 

46 

1.049 

9.314 

l'O 

1,818 

•8 

9,014 

1-0 

138 

1,876 

Total 

3,879 

- 

9,874 

3,109 

- 

184 

9,818 

Total  in  5 Counties,  . 

18,870 

- 

14,369 

- 

13,444 

- 

1,039 

15,114 

All  other  Denominations. 


Armagh, ....  . 

1,760 

•9 

9,937 

l'O 

3,100 

1-9 

194 

3,016 

Fermanagh, 

45 

•1 

330 

•3 

67 

•1 

3 

54 

Tyrone, 

1,310 

•5 

1,357 

•« 

1,490 

•8 

88 

1,413 

Total 

3,033 

- 

«, 

- 

4,855 

- 

283 

4,383 

Cavan 

377 

•2 

378 

■2 

235 

•2 

14 

371 

Donegal,  . . 

701 

•3 

1,014 

•5 

870 

•4 

24 

846 

Total,  .... 

078 

- 

1,393 

- 

1,155 

- 

38 

1,117 

Total  in  5 Counties, 

4,001 

- 

6,735 

- 

5,830 

311 

6,409 

Summary  of  Preceding. 
Percentage  of  Total  Literate  Population  in  1881. 


Roman 

Catbolio. 

Irrland. 

Proaby- 

teriaa. 

Methodist. 

All  Othors. 

Total. 

Armagh,  .... 

41T 

34-6 

18-7 

3-6 

100 

Fermanagh,  . 

51-68 

39-33 

9-33 

6-68 

•08 

100 

Tyrone 

50-63 

33-88 

29-44 

9-16 

•89 

100 

Cavan,  .... 

78-37 

16-49 

4-0 

1-8 

•94 

100 

Donegal, .... 

68-07 

15-87 

1411 

1-41 

•84 

100 

Total  In  5 Counties, . 

67-93 

35-97 

12'34 

906 

•81 

100 

Religious  Census  of  Co.  Monaghan  in  1861,  1871,  and  1881. 


Denomination. 

186L 

1871. 

1881. 

Population. 

Population. 

Population. 

Illiterates 
(6  yuan  old 
and  upwards'. 

Population 

after 

dedueting 

Illiterates. 

B.C.,  . 

09,700 

84,345 

75,714 

10,113 

56,602 

I.C„ 

17,731 

16,641 

13,833 

1,401 

12.232 

Presbyterian, . 

15,140 

13,914 

13,313 

713 

11,501 

Methodist, 

430 

493 

544 

20 

515 

All  others, 

374 

576 

652 

26 

S9R 

4 B 
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Qj.j Retceh  ns  to  tlie  numbers  receiving  Instruction  at  Primary  Schools  in  the  same  counties  in  1881. 


(c-) — Return  as  to  the  numbers  receiving  Instruction  at  Superior  Schools  in  the  same  counties  in  1881. 


(d-)— Return  showing  the  number  of  Passes  obtained  by  Boys  from  the  same  counties  at  the  Intermediate 
Examinations,  1886  and  1887. 

Arm  ac  n. 


I'KOTIBTAHT. 

Roman  Catholic. 

School. 

in 

imi. 

Plb87.i" 

— • 

Peer*  in 

7m*m  in 
1887. 

lurgnn  College 

18  ] 

10 

• 

Newrjr  Intermediate  School, 

10 

Portadown  Academy, 

3 

- 

Cathedral  School,  Armagh, 

1 

1 

St.  Patrick's  College,  Armagh, 

3 

A 

Mr.  Gibson'*  Scliool,  Armagh,  . . . 

- 

3 

8f.  Cnlman's  College,  Ncwry 

8 j 

8 

Mr.  Forshall's  School,  Armagh,  . , 

College-street  National  School,  Armagh,  . 
Private  Addr.'woa, 

3 

S 

4 

Christian  Schools,  Armagh,  s . 

Totals 

83 

" 

Totals, 

14  1 

13 

Fubmauagu. 


Porto rn  R ynVScliool, . . . 

M .naghan  Collegiate  Sohooi,  . . .. 

1 

St.  Macnrtcn'a  Seminary,  Monaghan, 
Christian  Sohools,  Mo&aghan,  . . . . 

6 { 

8 

Total* 

1 

10 

Totals,  '..... 

18 

It 
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Return  as  to  the  Intermediate  Examinations  (Boys) — continued. 
Trnoxfi. 


Protest  ant. 

Romas  C atiioi.tc. 

School. 

Passes  in 

Passes  in 

1835. 

1837. 

Dungannon  Royal  School,  .... 

- 

3 

Cookstown  Academy 

8 

a 

Sirubnne  Academy, 

17 

20 

Omagh  Intermediate  School, 

.1 

3 

Christian  Schools,  Omagh,  .... 

11 

C 

Castlodorg  Intermediate  School, 

(1 

Rainey  School,  Mngherafelt, 

5 

Moncymore  Intermediate  School, 

- 

1 

Totals,  .... 

35 

38 

Totals. 

11 

■ 

Cavan. 

Cavan  Royal  School 

- 

- 

St.  Patrick's  College,  Csvan 

- 

1 

Tullyvin  School, 

- 

Christian  Schools,  Caraa 

S 

3 

Totals 

Totals, 

8 

S 

Donegal. 


Raphoo  Royal  School, 

Prior  Endowed  School, 

Stranorlar  Intermediate  School, . . . . 

2 

1 

3 

10 

1 

Diocesan  Seminary,  Letterkenny,  . 

1 

- 

Totals, 

11  | 

13 

Totals. 1 

* 

- 

Protestant. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Aggregate  of  Posses,  . . . < 

\ 

1888.  J 1887.  | T3otYo”L  I 

1888.  | 1887.  j Two'veors. 

82  | DO  j 181  | 

54  j 87  | 01 

Total  of  these  doubtful  from  addressee — 5 in  18S6,  and  6 in  1887. 

Thus  of  136  passing  in  18S6,  S2,  or  GO  per  cent.,  were  Protestants;  and  of  136  passing-in  1887,  99,  or  73 
per  cent.,  were  Protestnuts. 

Percentage  of  Protestants  among  all  from  the  5 Counties  passing  Intermediate  Examinations 

in  1886, - 67  £ percent. 

Do.,  in  1887, • 77£  „ 

Showing  that  the  proportion  of  Protestants  availing  themselves  of  Intermediate  Education  is  greatly  on  the. 
increase  of  late. 

I certify  that  the  foregoing  figures  have  been  carefully  compiled  and  calculated  from  the  Census  returns  for 
1881,  and  from  the  published  Results  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations  (Boys)  for  188G  and  1887. 


August  3,  188S. 


YV.  Moore  Moroan, 

W.  E.  Meade,  Archdeacon  of  Armagh, 

On  behalf  of  the  Diocesan  Councils  of  Armagh, 
Derr}'  and  Raplioe,  and  Clogher. 


4 B 2 
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ROYAL  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 


No.  LXV. 


See  Evidence,  pp.  393,  423,  434. 

Tables  handed  in  by  Very  Rev.  Dean  Bybne,  p.p.  Dungannon. 


Table  I. — Showing  the  Religious  Census  of  the  County  Tyrone,  and  of  that  port  of  the  County  Derry 
which  is  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Armagh,  distinguishing  Roman  Catholics  from  Protestants  of 
all  Denominations,  and  distinguishing  also  between  the  parts  of  the  Dioceses  of  Armagh,  Derry,  and 
Clogher,  which  make  up  the  whole  County  of  Tyrone. 


Co.  Tyrone. 


Roman  Catholics. 

All  others. 

Total. 

P°l>da- 

Per- 

centage 

PEI" 

Per- 

centage 

Popula- 

tion. 

Per- 

ccntage 

Armagh,  . 

£1,615 

54-31 

43,473 

45-71 

95,068 

100- 

Derry,  . • . 

41,354 

sn-a 

32,183 

43-81 

73.536 

100- 

Clogher,  . 

10,824 

67-8 

12, S71 

42-2 

20,005 

100- 

Whole  County, 

109,753 

561 

87,02(1 

43-9 

197,719 

100- 

Part  of  Armagh  Diocese  in  the  County  Deny. 


Roman  Catholics. 


Table  II. — Showing  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Population  of  the 
County  Tyrone,  divided  according  to  Dioceses. 


Diocese. 

I-opulniion. 
Itoiuun  Catholic. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

Armagh.  . . 1 

61.018 

47-0 

Dorry,  . 

41,354 

38-6 

Clogher, 

18,824 

14-4 

Table  III. — Roman  Catholic  Population  of  Tyrone,  according  to  Dioceses  and  Parishes. 


Diocese  of  Armagh. 

Diocese  of  Derry. 

Diocese  of  Clogher. 

Parish. 

Roman 

Catholic 

Population. 

Parish. 

Roman 

Catholic 

Population. 

Parish. 

Komiui 

Catholic 

Population. 

Aghnloo,  . . 

1,292 

Cnppngh. 

600 

Aghniurchcr, 

233 

Canned,  . 

1,367 

Drumratli, 

4.857 

Clogher, 

MW 

Killeesliil,  . 

1,595 

Ardstraw,  part  of, 

856 

Donacarey,  part  of, 

3JIU0 

Clonfencle,  . 

3,376 

Longileld,  E , . 

1,363 

Errlglo  Trough. 

669 

Clonoe, 

3,602 

Do.,  W„  . 

1,803 

Donacavey,  part  of. 

67(1 

DoTinghmorc, 

4,200 

Termonamongiui, 

3,748 

Dromore, 

3.097 

Donaghcnry, 

1,456 

Umey,  . 

1,408 

ICUskccry, 

3,032 

Drunlgluss, 

3,189 

Ardstraw,  part  of. 

4,200 

STaghcrncross,  . 

60 

Killymon, 

1,153 

Camus, 

3,076 

Pomeroy,  . 

3,537 

Lenrmount, 

238 

TullynisUan, 

1,300 

Donngliedy, 

3,671 

Arboo, 

3,348 

Lcckpatrick, 

2,312 

Aitrea, 

DO 

Crney,  part  of, 

2.320 

Ballyelog,  , 

338 

Bodoney,  Lower; 

4,708 

Bslliuderry,  , 

637 

Do.,  Dpper, 

3.437 

Dorryloran, 

3,610 

Cappagb,  part  of. 

• 

3,380 

Dcacrtcrcat, 

1,822 

Klldress,  . 

L!s9an, 

8,795 

034 

Tamloght,  . 
Errlglo  Koerogue, 

814 

Clogherny, 

2,167 

Termoumaguirk,  . 

5,050 

Do.. 

360 

51,616 

41,354 

16  824 
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No.  LXV. — continued. 

Table  IY. — Roman  Catholic  Population,  according  to  Parishes,  of  that  part  of  the  Diocese  of 
Armagh  which  is  the  County  Derry. 


Parish. 

Catholic 

Population. 

Parish. 

Catholic 

Population. 

Arboe, 

321 

Limn, 

1,013 

Artrea, 

3,364 

Magberaielt, 

1,736 

Bollinderry,  . 

778 

Tamlaght,  . 

304 

Dorryioran,  . 

322 

Doaertlyn, 

996 

7.084 

Signed  and  vouched  for  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Dean  Byrne,  p.p.,  Dungannon. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 

No.  LXVI. 


See  Evidence, 

Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Local 
Denominations  of  County  Fermanagh,  re 
September  11, 1888. 

First  Resolution,  proposed'  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Mitchel, 
and  seconded  by  Henry  Plews,  Esq. : — 

“ In  answer  to  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  that 
die  Protestant  Committee  here  should  state  their  views  in 
regard  to  Portora  School  Buildings,  they  now  beg  to  say 
that  they  propose  to  take  them  over,  together  with  the 
thirty-three  (Irish)  acres  of  land  attached,  os  they  consider 
i t would  be  most  undesirable  to  make  any  division  of  the 
house  and  lands." 

Second  Resolution,  proposed  by  Henry  Plews,  Esq., 
and  seconded  by  William  Teele,  Esq.,  j.p.  : — 

“ The  Committee  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that, 


pp.  440,  440. 

Committee  representing  the  various  Protestant 
Portora  Royal  School,  at  a meeting  held 

after  further  consideration,  they  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
minimum  allowance  after  the  first  three  years  provided  by 
section  42  of  the  Draft  Scheme  would  be  entirely  inadequ ate 
to.  enable  the  Loral  Committee  to  obtain  the  services  of 
suitable  masters,  and  they  strongly  urge  a modification  of 
the  scheme  in  that  particular.  In  their  opinion  this 
minimum  allowance  should  bo  increased.  And  in  the  case 
of  the  Enniskillen  Protestant  School,  should  not  be  less 
than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  net  income  of  the  estate,  with- 
out such  conditions  as  are  named  in  section  45.” 

S.  Outhbeut  Mitchel, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Local  Committee. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 

No.  LXVII. 

See  Evidence,  p.  395  and  411. 

Memorandum  from  the  Fermanagh  Protestant  Committee  to  the  Educational  Endowments 
Commissioners. 


A meeting  of  the  Fermanagh  Protestant  Committee 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  25th  September,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  returns  ordered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners relative  to  the  respective  lutings  of  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Counties  of  Fer- 
managh and  Monaghan. 

From  these  returns  wo  find  that  the  numbers  rated 
at  or  over — 

£40  are  1,082  Protestants  and  269  Roman  Catholics. 

£30  „ 1,665  do.  479  do. 

£20  „ 3,023  do.  1,285  do. 

We  therefore  beg  the  Commissioners’  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  our  contention  is  thereby  con- 
clusively proved — that  tho  majority  of  persons 
requiring  higher  education  in  this  district  belong  to 
the  various  Protestant  denominations. 

We  consider  that  as  a matter  of  simple  justice  a 
sufficient  endowment  together  with  the  school  pre- 


mises should  be  vested  in  the  proposed  Fermanagh 
Protestant  Board  of  Education,"  for  the  object  of 
assisting  the  various  Protestant  denominations  of  this 
locality  in  obtaining  the  benefits  of  higher  education 
on  reasonable  terms,  without  any  of  the  qualifying 
conditions  to  which  we  have  already  objected. 

Should  the  Commissioners  meet  the  views  of  this 
Committee  the  Local  Board  will  devote  its  best  efforts 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust,  but  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  properly  qualified  persons  to 
embark  in  a hazardous  undertaking  such  ns  the  draft 
scheme  contemplates. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Henry  Plews,  Chairman. 

S.  Cuthbert  Mitchel,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Enniskillen,  25th  September,  lb88. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 

No.  LX VIII. 

See  Evidence,  p.  436. 

Proposal  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Board  of  Education  in  reference  to  Cavan  Royal 
School  Premlses. 

These  premises  consist  of  the  house,  yard,  garden,  The  Poor  Law  valuation  now  stands,  viz.  : — 
and  premises  standing  on  16a.  2r.  13p.  statute 

measure,  or  thereabouts,  being  part  of  the  lands  of  On  house, 

Lurganboy,  in  the  Union  of  Cavan  and  county  of  On  land, 


£ s.  d. 
50  O 0 
28  11)  0 

78  10  0 
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A portion  of  these  premises  on  which  the  avenue 
is,  is  subject  to  a vent  of  £5  a year,  to  the  Rev.  W.  P. 
Moore,  the  present  Head  Master,  who  is  the  owner 
in  fee  of  the  adjoining  lands.  This  aveuuo  runs  for 
about  150  yards  from  the  entrance  gate  along  a Hold 
owned  by  said  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Moore  has  a right 
of  way  along  said  avenue  to  his  field  adjoining. 

This  field  will  probably  be  sold  by  Mr.  Mooro,  and 
it  may  be  built  on,  and  may  therefore  become  a very 
serious  drawback  to  the  value,  and  to  the  comfort, 
convenience  and  enjoyment  of  the  school . premises. 
It  is  for  tliis  portion  of  the  avenue  the  said  rent  of 
£5  Is  paid. 

The  Protestant  Board  of  Education  of  Cavan  pro- 
pose to  take  the  school  premises  oil  the  following 

They  propose  to  give  twelve  years  purchase  for 
house  premises,  calculated  on  the  said—  - 

.£  a.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Poor  Law  Valuation  of  £50,  — COO  0 0 

For  land  on  Poor  Law  Valua- 
tion, . . . 28  10  0 

Less  yearly  rent  of  portion  of 
Lund  on  which  avenue  is, 
and  payable  to  ltev.  W.  P. 

Moore,  . . .500 


£23  10  0 

Twenty  yeare  purchase  on 

same,  . . . 470  0 0 

Total  capital  sum  purchase  money,  . £1,070  0 0 

The  Board  is  unable  to  pay  down  this  sum  of 
£1,070  to  the  Commissioners,  and  suggest  tho  follow- 
ing means  of  carrying  out  the  sale. 


1.  The  Board  to  got  the  premises  at  the  price  stated) 
undertaking  to  pay  3 per  cent,  on  the  £1,070, 
amounting  to  £32  2s.  which  would  become  a per- 
manent yearly  rentchargc.  Three  per  cent  is  suggested, 
for  if  tiie  money  wore  paid  to  the  Commissioners  it 
could  not  be  invested  by  them  at  even  3 per  cent. — 
tho  Government  funds  being  2J,  and  that  terminable, 
and  to  be  reduced  to  £2 Jr  per  cout, 

2.  The-  Board  to  bo  charged  say  1 per  cent.,  or  such 
other  rate  as  the  Commissioners  shall  think  fit  on  said 
£1,070,  same  to  be  in  the  nature  of  yearly  or  half- 
yearly  instalments,  paying  oil  both  principal  ami 
interest  on  said  sum  of  £1,070  in  a given  number  of 
years,  or  in  such  other  way  as  to  the  Commissioners 
would  seem  right 

3.  By  way  of  an  al  fcernato  proposal,  the  Board  bogs 
to  suggest — 

That  taking  tho  capital  value  at  said  sum  of 
£1,070,  let  the  promises  be  given  to  the  Protestant 
Board  free  of  charge,  allowing  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Board  of  Cavan  ia  lieu  thereof  a sum  equal  to  one- 
half  of  said  sum  of  £1,070  towards  their  school  pre- 
mises. 

I beg  to  submit  the  foregoing  for  the  consideration 
of  tho  Commissioners. 

Dated  this  21st  day  of  September,  1888. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Board  of  Cavan. 

W.  II.  Hutchinson,  Hon.  Secretary, 

The  Rectory,  Bailieboro’, 

Co.  Cavan. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 

No.  LXIX. 


Propos.il  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop  of  Clog  her,  with  regard  to  the  Porto  ra 
Royal  School. 

See  Evidence,  p.  443. 


Gentlemen, — in  obedience  to  a suggestion  made 
by  the  Educational  Endowments  Commissioners  at 
their  public  sitfciug  eavly  in  last  month,  I have  tho 
honour  to  submit  the  following  proposal  for  tho  divi- 
sion of  the  Portora  School  premises. 

On  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  this  diocese  I am 
prepared  to  take  over  the  land,  and  leave  the  school 
buildings  to  the  Protestant  body. 

Should  the  Protestant  body  desire  to  have  any 
portion  of  the  land — as  for  instance  the  garden  or  the 
lawn — 1 am  willing  that  they  should  receive  such 
portion  either  by  purchase  or  at  a rent  baaed  on  the 
Government  valuation. 


This  proposal  1 consider  a reasonable  one,  seeing 
tho  relative  proportion  of  tho  Catholic  and  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  tho  Diocese  of  Cloglmr, 
whether  account  bo  taken  of  tho  whole  or  only  of  the 
literate  population.  The  figures  taken  from  tlio  Census 
returns  of  1881  will  Lo  found  bolow. 

I have  tho  honour  to  he,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jambs  Donnelly, 

Bishop  of  Clogher. 

September  8tb,  1888. 


Catholic  population  of  Co.  Monaghan. 

» i.  „ Fermanagh, 

. 75,714 

. 47,359 

Catholic  population  of  Co.  Monaghan  who  can 
read  and  write,  ...... 

Do.  do.  do.  Fermanagh, 

Total, 

38, *98 
21,088 

59,966 

Total, 

. 123.073 

Protestant  population  of  Co.  Monaghan,  . 
» )i  ,i  Fermanagh,  . 

. 27,032 

. 37,502 

Protestant  populatian  of  Co.  Monaghan  who  can 

read  and  write,  

Do.  do.  do.  Fermanagh,  . 

18,609 

24,039 

Total, 

. 64,534 

Total,  . 

42,648 
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RETURNS 

Furnished  by  the  Head  Masters  of  the  Royal  Schools,  showing — 

I.  The  number  of  Pupils  in  each  School  and  the  amount  paid  by  them. 

II.  The  amount  and  particulars  of  the  outlay  upon  each  School  or  the  Staff  thereof. 

III.  The  nut  sum  claimed  to  be  received  by  wav  of  profit  by  each  Head  Master. 

IV.  The  particulars  of  the  Emoluments  in  respect  of  which  a vested  interest  is  claimed  by  each  Head  Master. 

V.  General  Observations  of  each  Head  Master. 

See  Evidence,  p.  451,  el  seq. 

ROYAL  SCHOOL,  ARMAGH — Rev.  Wm.  Moors  Morgan,  li..d..,  Head  Muster. 

No.  LXX. 

The  Numbers  I.,  ifcc.,  refer  to  the  Headings  mentioned  above. 

I.  II.  h III. 


it.  Head  Master’s  vested  Interests  in  Emoluments, 

• £ s.  d. 

(o)  Salary  from  Commissioners,  . . . 100  0 0 

(6)  Allowance  for  Assistant  Masters,  . 225  0 o' 

(c)  Profits  trout  Pupils,  average  of  seven  years  to 

18B6,  . . . . 288  7 0 

(d)  Residence,  School  Buildings,  and  Rand,  at 

l«“*t 160  0 0 

(e)  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  Repairs,  average,  . 70  0 0 

(/)  Intermediate  Fees,  . . . . 15  0 0 

lg)  Rights  in  respect  of  Royal  Scholarship  . — 

* We  item  is  token  credit  for  in  Column  No.  i. 


V.  The  number  of  Pupils  returned  is  the  overage  attending 
In  tho  several  terms  of  each  year. 

The  roturn  has  been  given  from  1878,  for  two  reasons: — 
(o)  because  a seven  years’  return  appears  to  objector  to 
bo  a fairer  average ; (6)  because  the  year  1H85  has  been 
fixed  ns  the  date  for  the  Act  coming  into  operation. 
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ROYAL  SCHOOL,  RAPHOE — Rev.  J.  A.  Weir,  ll.d.,  Head  Master. 

No.  IXXIV. 

See  Evidence,  p.  467. 

The  numbers  I.,  &c.,  refer  to  the  Headings  given  above. 


*“*■  ”3“r  ’ee?  sssj 


331  0 0 The  expenditure,  which  ' 
n n covers  the  board  of  Pupils 

*v  0 and  Masters,  is  estimated 

349  0 0 at  £20  a head. 

831  0 0 During  the  years  1878  to 
512  0 0 1882,  inclusive,  Mr.  Weir 

„ nj  spent  £90  per  annum  in 

1 increasing  Ike  Salaries 

308  0 0 of  the  Assistant  Masters. 

238  0 0 From  1883  to  1885  this 
220  0 0 was  reduced  to  £30  per 

00  . annum;  and  in  1888,  it 

88  10  0 was  further  reduced  to 

28  0 0 £10  per  annum. 


V.  Ohtervationi. — I send,  accompanying  this  paper,  an  average  of  my 
net  prohts  arising  from  the  working  of  the  school  for  the  seven 
years  ending  1885. 

This  period  was  suggested  ns  a fair  one  on  which  to  base  the  claim 
of  rested  interest  by  the  solicitor  who  has  conduct  of  the  case. 

Had  I been  at  liberty  to  go  back  and  select  live  conseoutivo  years 
of  the  best  paying  period  of  the  school,  and  base  the  average  on 
them,  the  claim  would  have  boon  much  larger. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1865  the  school  has  been  regarded 
as  In  a transition  state,  and  recuperation  in  such  circumstances 
was  an  impossibility. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  average  hosed  on  period  including  these 
years  will  not  seem  a reasonable  on«  to  allow  for  vested 
interests.  Sco.  62  of  the  present  8cheme  fixes  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Aot  of  1885,  August,  as  a terminus. 

• Second  half-year. 


Objector  thinks  it  right  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  Diocesan 
Library,  in  respect  of  hli  office  wherein  he  claims  to  bo  entitled 
to  claim  as  an  emolument,  appear  to  hare  been  held  in  the  school 
premises  since  the  year  47*7.  And  thoro  Is  no  record  of  any 
other  than  n person  occupying  the  positlin  of  Head  Master 
being  Librarian  thereof. 

The  land  nttacbod  to  the  school  premises  is  held  as  part  of  my 
emoluments,  nud  is  well  worth  £10  a year,  as  a cheap  letting 
over  and  above  the  rent  of  £23,  payable  to  the  purchaser  from 
the  Church  Commissioners  who  were  the  lessors. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL,  BANAGHER— P.  Kino  Joyce,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Head  Master. 

No-  LXXV. 

See  Evidence,  p.  472. 

Q.  I.  Number  of  pupils  paying  fees,  and  amount  of  Q.  IH.  Amount  and  particulars  of  all  emoluments 
fees  paid  by  them  for  each  year  of  the  five  ending  in  respect  of  which  you  claim  a vested  interest  1 
Midsummer  '1885  1 I claim  a vested  interest  in  all  the  money  arising 

out  of  the  Bnnagher  Royal  School  Endowment,  less 
cost  of  collection,  tic.  (This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  my  letter  patent.)  I claim  besides  the  whole 
amount  of  fees  from  pupils,  <tc. 

According  to  the  Report  for  this  year  the  total 
amount  of  the  endowment  for  last  year  was  £187  17«. 
5d.  Now,  my  claim  would  be : — 

£ b.  d. 

Cnnli  paid  to  me  is  Salary,  . . . 100  0 0 

Caab  paid  for  my  benefit  in  House  Rent.  Taxes. 

Insurance,  Sec.,  . . 81  0 0 

Average  amount  of  Feet  for  last  five  years,  . 55  4 0 

238  4 0 

Q.  J V.  The  net  sum  which  you  claim  to  have  re- 
The  small  number  of  boys  and  consequent  low  ceived  by  way  of  profit  out  of  the  school  ? 
amount  of  fees  for  the  year  ending  June,  1887,  was  As  there  is  no  outlay  to  deduct,  the  above  sum  is 
caused  by  a report  which  spread  immediately  after  the  net,  viz.,  £236  4a 

local  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  in  1886,  that  the  q y.  Any  other  information  which  you  may  desire 
school  would  be  very  soon  closed,  and  parents  were,  ^ to  the  Commissioners  in  support  of  your 

under  the  circumstances,  reluctant  to  send  their  clnl-  ■} 

dren.  Although  there  is  an  improvement  apparent  pormer  masters  received  the  whole  endowment 
this  year,  still  I am  asked  when  the  school  is  to  close.  .provided  a house  themselves.  It  was  only  to 
The  amount  of  tees  for  the  last  five  years  was  not  0b]ige  a master  (I  think  the  Rev.  Allan  Bell)  who  re- 
nearly  as  large  as  in  former  years  ; and  although  I qUiiecl  a larger  house,  that  the  endowment  was  clistri- 
have  a record  of  all  which  I have  put  down,  stall  as  it  buted  as  now.  On  my  appointment  the  lease  was 
was  not  kept  for  any  particular  purpose,  I believe  it  running,  and  so  I was  bound  by  the  arrangement ; 
is  under  the  mark  as  I may  not  have  entered  some  but  on  the  secrotary  informing  me,  I think  in  ’70  or 
amounts.  ’77,  that  there  was  an  intention  to  give  up  the  house, 

Q.  II.  Amount  and  particulars  of  outlay  made  by  I then  said  I should  claim  the  whole  endowment  in 
you  upon  school  staff  or  otherwise  1 money,  but  the  lease  was  renewed  without  informing 

For  last  five  years  there  was  no  outlay.  me. 

4 C 
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No.  LXX.VI. 

See  Evidence,  p.  469,  et  aeq. 

RETURNS 

Furnished  by  the  Assistant  Masters  and  other  officers  of  the  Royal  Schools  with  regard  to  their 
vested  interests. 


Royal  School,  Armagh. 

Thomas  Gordon 

Received  from  1S72,  to  Midsummer  1887,  a salary 
of  £250,  £150  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, and  £100  by  the  head  master. 


Dungantion  Royal  School. 
W.  H.  Gunning. 


Observations. 

I have  given  the  above  information  for  the  five 
years  ending  midsummer,  1888,  as  requested,  but  I 
would  respectfully  submit  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  section  11,  the  amount  of  my  income 
arising  from  the  endowment  at  the  date  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  or  for  the  five  years  previous  to  that 
date  (in  each  of  which  the  amount  and  particulars 
of  my  emoluments  were  the  same  as  in  the  years 
1883-G  in  table)  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  com- 
pensation. 

I should  add  that,  nob  having  any  record,  and 
not  at  present  being  able  to  procure  one,  of  the  exact 
sums  paid  me  as  results  fees,  and  as  the  amount 
varied  largely  in  different  years — from  £30  to  £5 — 
I have  estimated  £15  as  the  average  of  what  I 
received  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Intel-mediate  Board  in  1879.  In  addition  to  this  I 
added  considerably  to  my  income  by  giving  private 
tuition  to  pupils  of  the  school  who  required  instruc- 
tion in  special  courses.  This,  though  an  indirect 
emolument  of  my  appointment,  I have  not  considered 
should  be  included  in  above  table. 

Finally,  in  general  support  of  my  claim  I would 
most  respectfully  urge  the  following  facts  upon  tho 
patient  consideration  of  the  Commissioners. 

I am  a Graduate  M.  A.,  ex-Royal  Scholar,  ex- 
Classical  Sizar,  Firs:  Honorman,  Prizeman,  <fcc.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Before  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity I was  compelled  to  renounce  all  work  owing 
to  a breakdown  of  my  health  combined  with  an 
injury  to  one  of  my  eyes.  I subsequently  adopted 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  for  sixteen  years  have 
held  the  appointment  of  First  Assistant  Master  in 
the  Royal  School,  Dungannon,  during  which  time  I 
ljelieve  I may  Bay  that  I have  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  acknowledged  sound  teaching  and  edu- 
cational success  of  that  institution,  a success  testified 
to  as  well  by  the  various  witnesses  at  the  sitting  in 
Dungannon  as  by  the  Endowments  Commissioners 
in  their  Second  Report  (p.  xii.) 

Considering  these  things  I venture  to  hope  that,  in 
framing  a scheme  which  will  deprive  me  of  an  ap- 
pointment that  I have  held  for  so  long  a time,  the 


Dungannon  Royal  School — (continued). 
Commissioners  will  award  me  an  equitable  and  sub- 
stantial compensation. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Gunning. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 

Commission, 

28,  Nassau-atreet,  Dnblin. 

T.  C.  Gambhsr 

Receives  salary  of  £120,  half  from  Commissioners 
of  Education,  half  from  head  master. 

Head  master’s  portion  reduced,  lately;  against 
this,  Mr.  Gambier  is  allowed  some  free  days,  during 
which  he  attends  other  schools. 

Receives  an  average  of  £85  per  annum  from  private 
teaching. 

Receives  average  of  £10  results  fees. 

Total  claim  for  compensation,  £215  per  annum. 

Suggests  that  one  year’s  salary  for  every  three 
years’  service  should  he  given  to  him. 

M.  Beckett. 

From  1885  to  188G,  received  £80  per  annum — £60 
from  the  Commissioners,  £20  from  the  head  masters — 
together  with  board  and  residence  in  the  school,  esti- 
mated at  £55  per  annum. 

From  1886  to  present  time,  receives  £120  per 
annum,  £60  from  Commissioners,  £60  from  lmad 
master.  Is  non-resident. 

M.  -Whelan  (drill  master). 

Received,  from  18S3  to  1885,  £40  per  annum. 

Received  from  1885  to  1888,  £20  per  annum. 

For  last  seven  years  for  satisfactory  performance 
of  his  duties,  incurred  expense  of  £G  per  annum,  by 
way  of  excess  of  rent,  more  than  was  necessary  to 
secure  a house  for  liis  private  accommodation. 

Claims  that  period  of  five  years  for  estimating  value 
of  liis  vested  interest  should  date  from  1885. 

Royal  School,  Enniskillen. 

W.  J.  Valentine. 

Claims  salary,  £200  per-  annum. 

Value  of  rates,  rent,  «fec.,  £50  per  annum. 

Has  made  no  outlay  on  the  school,  and  has  received 
nothing  by  way  of  profit. 


Curt  Hennig. 


— 

1810-1884.' 

1885-1888. 

Has  received:— 

£ 

£ 

(a.)  Annual  Salary  from  Commissioners, 

100 

CO 

(6.)  Annual  Salary  from  Head  Master,  . 

0 

15 

(a)  Annual  value  of  Board  & Residence, 

so 

SO 

ISO 

135 

Has  made  no  outlay  on  school. 

Has  received  net  sums  annually  by  way  of  profit : — 
£150,  1880-1884,  and  £125,  1885-1888. 
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Submits  observations  in  the  following  terms : — 

IV.  In  support  of  my  claim  I beg  to  submit  the 
following : — 

1.  To  accept  the  post  at  Portora,  I gave  up  a good 
post  in  England  ; I accepted  the  appointment,  because 
I considered  it  would  be  permanent. 

2.  I submit  my  compensation  should  be  measured 
not  on  the  abated  annual  income  of  £125,  but  on  the 
£150,  which  was  the  amount  I first  had,  and  was  the 
inducement  to  me  to  relinquish  my  appointment  in 
England,  and  I would  not  have  consented  to  the  re- 
duction made  in  1885,  save  from  my  unwillingness  to 
make  a change  ov  incur  the  risk  of  delay  in  getting 
another  appointment,  and  the  reduction  was  made  by 
the  Commissioners  not  for  any  fault  of  mine,  but  by 
reason  of  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the  pupils, 
and  Dr.  Steele  was  so  satisfied  of  the  hardship  indicted 
upon  me  thereby,  that  he  supplemented  my  allowance 
by  £15  a year  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  addition  to 
my  board  at  the  school,  wliich  I valued  at  £50. 

3.  I have  made  teaching  my  profession ; I have 
spent  time  and  money  to  acquire  a superior  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  I profess  to  teach,  and  I ought  there- 
fore not  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  without 
being  given  a fair  compensation,  which  is  certainly 


due  to  me,  since  I have  done  my  duties  conscientiously 
and  efficiently.  I am  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  shall 
consequently  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  another 
situation,  as  I can  no  longer  successfully  compete 
■with  young  teachers,  who  always  present  themselves 
iu  great  numbers  for  every  vacant  post,  and  are  in 
most  cases  preferred  by  employers. 

4.  Finally  I beg  to  submit  as  an  equitable  compen- 
sation, I should  be  allowed  one  year’s  income  for 
every  thi-ee  years  I have  been  in  office,  which  for  nine 
years  to  the  1st  of  January,  1889,  would  amount  to 
£450. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servairt, 

Cckt  Hennig. 

Cavan  Royal  School. 

W.  Browne 

Receives  £25  per  annum  from  the  Commissioners, 
and  £40  per  annum,  with  board  and  residence,  from 
the  head  master. 

Has  had  no  outlay.  Claims  £65  for  salary  and 
£55  for  board  and  residence.  Total  £1 20. 


No.  LXXVII. 


See  Evidence,  p.  467,  et  seq. 


STATEMENTS 

By  certain  of  the  Masters  of  the  Royal  Schools  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  compensation  they 
are  prepared  to  receive  in  respect  of  tlieir  vested  interests. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Weir 

Claims  annuity  for  bis  life  on  gross  amount  of  his 
annual  income,  estimated  at  £454,  in  preference  to 
continuing  his  duties  or  accepting  a capital  sum. 

Reserves  the  rights  for  capitalization  contemplated 
by  section  52  of  the  Draft  Scheme. 

W.  H.  Gunning,  assistant  master,  Dungannon, 
Will  accept  a bulk  sum  calculated  on  an  estimated 
annual  income  of  £190  to  £200. 


T.  C.  Gambier,  assistant  master,  Dungannon, 

Claims  an  annuity  of  £120,  or  a bulk  sum  of 
£1,500. 

W.  T.  Valentine,  assistant  master,  Dungannon, 

Claims  a life  annuity  of  £100,  or  a bulk  su 
£1,435  8s.  id. 


No.  LXXVIII. 

RETURN 

As  to  Private  Endowments  given  for  the  building  of  any  of  the  Royal  Schools  and  of  any 
repayments  of  the  same. 


In  the  cases  of  Banagher  (where  the  schoolhouse  is 
only  held  from  year  to  year),  Cavan,  and  Caiysfort,  I 
have  not  found  any  record  of  endowments  of  the 
kind  mentioned. 

Dungannon. — Dr.  Ringwood  states  (Commission 
of  Inquiry,  1857,  Evidence,  Vol.  L,  question  11758) 
that  the  Primate  gave  him  £400  to  complete  alter- 
ations in  the  school  buildings.  Of  this  sum  the  gift 
of  £200  is  noticed  in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  for 
December,  1850,  but  I have  not  traced  any  account 
of  the  remainder.  No  repayment  was  ever  made,  nor 
I believe  expected.  Dr.  Ringwood  informs  me  that 
in  one  of  the  corridors  there  is  an  inscription  to  com- 
memorate the  gift — “Built  by  the  Lord  Primate, 
1850." 

Armagh. — In  the  report  of  1858  it  is  stated  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  gave  £3,296  for  building 
purposes  at  this  school.  I cannot  verify  in  full  this 
statement  from  the  records  of  the  Board.  The  par- 
ticulars which  I have  collected  are  as  follows : — In 
November,  1848,  the  Primate  suggested  to  the  Board 


to  expend  a sum  of  £1,200  on  Armagh  buildings,  and, 
as  there  was  a difficulty  about  money,  he  undertook 
to  advance  same  on  the  understanding  that  at  some 
future  date  it  would  be  repaid.  In  April,  1849,  the 
Primate  again  urged  the  Board  to  lay  out  another 
sum  of  £1,800,  but  the  Board  expressed  their  in- 
ability to  do  so.  The  Primate  theu  said  he  would 
advance  the  money  “ in  the  hope  that  if  in  future  the 
Commissioners  were  in  a position  to  do  so  they  would 
repay  bim."  It  was  on  this  ordered  that  the  new 
works  be  proceeded  with  under  his  Grace’s  super- 
vision. Probably  this  £1,300  was  exceeded.  No 
part  of  it  was  repaid  to  the  Archbishop,  nor  do  I 
think  it  was  ever  asked  for. 

In  May,  1849,  I find  that  the  Primate  states  that, 
on  the  works  intended  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  first 
sum  (of  £1,200)  he  had  paid  £1,360  9s.  6d.,  but  that 
he  only  claimed  back  £1,200.  He  was  repaid  31st 
May  in  that  year  £600.  The  balance,  £600,  was 
not  repaid  until  after  this  death.  The  payment  was 
made  on  30th  January,  1864,  to  his  executors. 

I understand  from  the  minutes  that  the  conduct  of 
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the  works  intended  to  he  covered  by  the  sum  of 
£1,300,  ns  well  as  the  payment  for  them,  was  under- 
taken by  the  Primate,  and  the  matter  was  not  carried 
out  through  the  Board. 

I have  not  found  any  other  endowment  given  to 
this  school. 

JHaphoe. — Dr.  Steele  on  his  appointment  to  this 
school  offered  to  lay  out  £600  on  the  buildings  if  the 
Commissioners  would  advance  the  money,  same  to  be 
repaid  to  them  out  of  his  salary,  and  that  salary  to  be 
entirely  retained  by  them  until  the  £600  was  cleared 
off.  The  offer  was  accepted  : but  £175  alone  had  been 
repaid  when  Dr.  Steele  was  appointed  to  Portora. 
Upon  this  the  balance  of  the  £425  was  cancelled  by 
the  Board  17th  December,  1857. 

Whether  this  expenditure  or  Dr.  Steele’s  large 
expenditure  at  Portora  is  to  be  considered  in  the 
nature  of  an  endowment  I cannot  say.  I may  add 
that  there  is  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board  a statement 
of  Dr.  Steele's,  that  ho  laid  out  sums  on  permanent 
improvements  to  the  extent  of  £1,200  (inclusive  of 
above  £600). 

Enniskillen. — Dr.  Steele’s  Expenditure.  In  Feb- 


rutuy,  1860,  Dr.  Steele  presented  a memorial  showing 
expenditure  by  him  of  .£3,9G2  3s.  2d.,  and  praying 
for  repayment.  The  minutes  on  this  matter  are 
numerous  and  long : bub  the  result  was  that  the 
Architect  of  the  Board  certified  that  £1,666  Os.  lid. 
was  the  value  of  the  permanent  improvements  effected, 
and  the  Board  repaid  Dr.  Steele  that  amount,  but 
declined  to  pay  the  balance  £2,295  13s.  3d.  In  May, 
1868,  another  memorial  of  Dr.  Steele’s  praying  repay- 
ment of  £4,901  19s.  4d.  (composed  of  £2,295  13s.  3d. 
balance  of  first  sum  claimed  and  sums  expended  siitce 
I860)  was  considered  and  refused.  This  and  other 
memorials  were  before  the  Board  ou  many  subsequent 
occasions,  and  finally  in  1881,  August  18tli,  a payment 
was  made  to  him  of  £1,42G  7s.  8d.,  “ Dr.  Steele  under- 
taking to  receive  such  payment  as  a final  satisfaction 
of  every  claim,  he  may  have  against  the  Board  in 
respect  of  any  expenditure  connected  with  the  buildings 
at  Portora.” 

I know  of  no  other  private  endowment  to  this  school. 

Robert  M'Dowkix. 

62,  Upper  Mount-street, 

14th  June,  1887. 
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Archdall,  Ven.  Mervyn  (Brettridge’s  Charity),  129 
Do.  (Cork  Grammar  School),  109 

Do.  (High  School  for  Gills, 

Cork),  . . .114 

Do.'  (St.  Luke’s  School,  Cork),  97 

Armour,  Mrs.  (Mason  Blue  School,  Waterford),  248 
Atkinson,  J.  (Royal  School  Endowments), 

388-446  passim. 

Baile,  R.  (Ranelagh  Institution,  Atlilone),  319-325 


Bailey,  Miss  A.  (BallymodaD  National  Schools, 

Bandon) 152 

Barron,  Miss  M.  (School  of  Industry,  Lady- 
lane,  Waterford),  , . . . . 249 

Barry,  J.  (Mungret  Agricultural  School),  . . 25 

Barry,  Rev.  M.  (Kilkenny  College),  . . . 2(50 

Do.  (St.  Kieran’s  College,  Kilkenny),  265 

Bates , A.  H.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  . 471 
Baxendale,  Rev.  W.  (Leamy’s  Free  School, 

Limerick) 40-46 

Beggs,  T.  (Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lisburn),  273 
Bewley,  E.  T.  (Royal  School  Endowments), 

388-463,  passim. 

Bird,  W.  H.  (KinSale  Endowed  School),  . .100 

Blake , J.  C.  (St..  Joseph’s  Convent  School, 
Kinsale),  . . . . .165. 

Bland,  Capt.  J.  L.  (Ballyroan  Endowed  School),  372 
Bourke,  M.  (Fermoy  College),  . . . .212 

Brady,  Sir  F.  W.  (Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Coulson  Bequest),  ....  276, 474 
Brougham,  Very  Rev.  Dean  (Lismore  Endowed 

School), .216 

Brown,  T.  B.  (Pococke  Institution,  Kilkenny),  260 
Brownrigg, Most  Rev.  Dr.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory 

(Chapel-lane  School,  Kilkenny),  265 
Do.  (Kilkenny  College),  256 

Do.  (Pococke  Institution),  263 

Bunbury,  Very  Rev.  Dean  (Cathedral  Grammar 

School,  Limerick),  . 55 

Do.  (Hall’s  Charity,  Limerick),  56 

Do.  (Leamy’s  Free  School, 

Limerick),  . . 15, 44 

Burke,  Rev.  Brother  J.  D.  (Christian  Brothers’ 

Schools,  Cork), 77 

Burd,  A.  A.  (Midleton  College),  . . . 177 

Burtckaell,  6.  D.  (Kilkenny  College),  . . 254 

Buttimer,  P.  S.  (Ballymodan  National  Schools, 
Bandon), 161 

Campbell,  Rev.  J . W.  R.  (Leamy’s  Free  School, 

limerick), 42 

Campbell,  Rev.  R.  S.  D.  (Ranelagh  Institution, 

Athlone), 323 

Campion,  Sergeant  (Royal  School  Endowments),  455 
Carbery,  J.  E.  L.  (Baltimore  Fishery  School),  . 175 
Carew,  Captain  R.  C.  (Mason  Blue  School, 
Waterford), 241 


P"B« 

Cargin,  Rev.  J.  (Gwyn  and  Young  Endowments),  339 
Carre,  Rev.  N.  W.  (Phibsborough  Sunday  and 
Daily  School),  . . 290,  312  et  seq. 

Carton  R.  P.  (Royal  School  Endowments), 

888,  463  passim. 

Cassidy,  Rev.  J.  (St.  Finian’s  Seminary, 
Navan),  .......  363 

Chillingworth,  T.  H.  (Groencoat  Hospital,  Cork),  94 
Clarke,  Rev.  W.  J.  (Villiers’  Institutions, 
limerick),  .......  16 

Clear,  R.  (Watergate-place  National  Schools, 

Bandon), 149 

Coll,  P.  (Royal  School  Endowments,  Banagher),  382 
Colluvi,  A.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  . 467 

Colthurst,  H.  B.  (Greencoat  Hospital,  Cork),  . 90 

Cooke,  J.  (Gwyn  and  Young  Endowment),  . 332 
Cooke,  Joseph , do.  ....  339 

Cotter,  Very  Rev.  J.  (Kinsale  Endowed  School), 

155,162 

Courtenay,  T.  R.  (Bandon  Endowed  School),  . 144 

Crampton,  Very  Rev.  J.  F.  T.  (Ranelagh  Insti- 
tution, Atblone),  .....  322 
Creagh,  A.  G.  (Rahan  School,  Mallow),  . . 121 

Cree,  George  (Royal  Irish  Acadomy  of  Music, 
and  Coulson  Bequest), . . . . 276,474 

Creighton,  D.  H.  (Kilkenny  College),  . . 258 

Crookshank,  Rev.  C.  H.  ( Watergate-place 
National  Schools,  Bandon),  . . .148 

Curtis,  T.  (Hibernian  Marine  Society),  . . 9,  10 

Bane,  R.  M.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  . 470 
Darling,  Rev.  J.  L.  (Kinsale  Endowed  School),  157 
Daunt,  Rev.  Canon  (Kinsale  Endowed  School),  159 
Davidson,  W.  (Ballyroan  Endowed  School),  . 374 
Davis,  Rev.  C.  (Baltimore  Fishery  School),  170,  175 
Day,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel 
and  Emly,  Waterford  and  Lismore  (Alcock’s 
Apprenticeship  Endowment,  Waterford),  . 244 

Do.  (Bishop  Foy’s  Charity,)  . . 228 

Do.  (Waterford  Diocesan  School),  . 234 

Day,  Mrs.  (School  of  Industry,  Lady-lane, 

Waterford), 248 

De  Lisle,  F.  (Hibernian  Marine  Sooiety), . . 8 

De  Vere,  Sir  Stephen  E.  (Mungret  Agricultural 

School), 31 

De  Vere,  W.  J.  (Oldcastle  Endowed  School),  . 341 

de  Vesoi,  Viscount  (Ballyroan  Endowed  School),  875 
Dickinson,  Very  Rev.  Dean.  (Claremont  Insti- 
tution), .......  1 

Dillon,  Alderman  (Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music,  and  Coulson  Bequest),  . . 276,  474 

Dix,  H.  T.  (Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School),  289, 
29i;  303 

Drummond,  M.  (Royal  School  Endowments), 


412-450  passim 

Drury,  J.  W.  (Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music, 
and  Coulson  Eequest),  . . . .276 
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Dunne,  Rev.  Brother  R.  (Cashel  Corporation 
Schools),  ...  .... 

Durclin,  Rev.  T.  S.  (Oldcastle  Endowed  School), 


Pago 

76 

345 


Evans,  Rev.  T.  E.  (St.  Stephen’s  Bluocoat  School, 

Cork), 101 

Eves,  Rev.  E.  L.  (Bally roan  Endowed  School),  377 


Fawcett,  Rev.  B.  C.  (Erasmus  Smith’s  School, 

Bandon), 146 

FitzGerald,  G.  (Clonmel  Endowed  School),  222,  224 
FitzGerald,  Most  llev.  Dr.,  Lord  Mishap  of  Ross 
(Univ.  and  Intermediate  School,  Skibbercen),  167, 
169-70 


FitzGerald,  Rev.  D.(Mount  St.  Vincent’s  Convent 

School,  Limerick), 50 

Fleming,  Very  Rev.  H.  T.  (Bishop  Crowe’s 
Endowed  School,  Cloyno),  . . . .191 

Flynn,  Edm.  (Rah an  School,  Mallow),  : . 122 

Flynn,  R.  H.  (Erasmus  Smith's  Grammar  School, 
Ennis),  ...  ...  .64 

Ford,  Wm.  (Dempsey’s  School,  Kells),  . . 351 

Frawley,  Rev.  Bro.  J.  C.  (Christian  Brother’s 
Schools,  Waterford), 235 


Gabbett,  Rev.  Canon  (Leamy’s  Free  School, 
Limerick),  .......  23 

Galway,  Rev.  W.  J.  (St.  Anne,  Sliandon,  Schools, 

Cork) 100 

Garnett,  E.  (Friends’  Provincial  School,  New- 
town), .......  240 

Gaugliran,  Rev.  L.  (Dempsey’s  School,  Kells),  . 353 

Gemon , 17.  (Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School),  287 
Goepfert,  Rev.  P.  (Rockwell  College,  Oahir),  . 224 

Good,  R.  (Tullyvin  and  Bonhawa  Schools),  . 302 
Gorman,  Ven.  Archdeacon  (Thomastown  Paro- 
chial School), 207 

Grace,  Miss  M.  (Oldcastle  Eudowed  School),  . 344 
Greene,  M.  (Bishop  Crowe’s  Endowed  School, 

Oloyne), 184 

Gregg,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork 


Heron,  Reo.  G.  (Royal  Belfast  Academical  Insti- 
tution),   294 

Ho.  (Belfast  Royal  Academy),  . . 294 

Hervey,  T.  S.  (School  of  Industry,  Lady-lane, 

Waterford), 247 

Hogan,  E.  L.  (University  and  Intermediate 

School,  Skibbercen), 168 

Hogan,  T.  (Kinsalo  Endowed  School),  . . 154 

Hopkins,  Rev.  J.  W.  (Ahem  and  Britway 

Parochial  School), 210 

Howard,  J.  W.  (St.  John’s  College  School, 
Waterford),  ......  250 

Humphreys,  Bov.  D.  (Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools, 
Tipperary),  . ■ • • • .73 

Hutch,  Rev.  W.  (St.  Column's  College,  Fenuoy),  206 

Jacob,  Dr.  D.  (Ballyroan  Endowed  School),  . 379 
Jellett,  Sergeant  (Bertrand  Female  Orphan 

School), 284,  291 

Jellett,  Rev.  M.  W.  (Bertrand  Female  Orphan 

School),  . . . 305 

Do.  (St.  I ’o tor’s  Parochial  and 

Miss  Wray's  Schools),  295  etseq. 
Jellett,  Ven.  Archdeacon  (Grconcoat  Hospital, 


Cork),  ...  95 

Do.  (St.  Stephen's  Blueooat 

School,  Cork),  . 102 
Jenings,  J.  W.  (Phibsboro’  Sunday  and  Daily 
Schools),  . . . . . .312  etseq. 


Jerrayn,  T.  H.  (Brcttridgo’s  Charity,  Cork),  127,  131 
Jones,  Rov.  J.  (Tulkigh  Parochial  School,  Cork),  175 
Jones,  Rev.  R.  (Youghal  Endowed  School),  . 194 
Joyce,  P.  K.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  . 472 

Keene,  Rev.  J.  B.  (Nnvau  Endowed  School),  . 358 
Do.  (Flower  Hill  School,  Navan),  361 
Kelly,  Rev.  D.  (Killaloo  Diocesan  College,  Ennis),  58 
Kelly,  Rev.  T.  (Ranolagh  Institution,  Atliloue),  331 
Keller,  Very  Rov.  Canon  (Christian  Brothers’ 

Schools,  Youghal),  199,  201 


(Brett ridge's  Charity),  . 129  Do.  (Youghal  Endowed  School),  197 

Do.,  (Cork Diocesan  Endowment),  125  Kennedy,  Rev.  J.  H.  (Claremont  Institution),  4 

Do.,  (Lapp’s  Charity),  . . 127  Kennedy,  Rev.  M.  Lo  B.  (Clonmel  Endowed 

Gregg,  R.  (High  School  for  Girls,  Cork),  . 116  School),  .......  218 

Gregg,  Rev.  Canou  (Leainy’s  Free  Schools,  Kiughan  Rev.  J.  (Claremont  Institution),  . 2 

Limerick),  ...  23  Do.  (Ulster  Society  for  Promoting 

Do.  (Roxhorough-road  School,  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

Limerick),.  . . 50  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind),  293 


•Grelinn,  Rev.  E (Oldcastle  Endowed  School),  . 348  Knight,  W.  J.  (Grecncoat  Hospital,  Cork),  . 92 

Griffith,  Rev.  J.  H.  (Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar 

School,  Ennis) 65  Lalor,  Rov.  J.,  (Ballyroan  Endowed  School),  . 370 

Lane,  Jas.  (Rochelle  Governesses’  Seminary, 

Hamilton,  Rev.  J.  M.  (Bertrand  Female  Orphan  Cork), 131 

School),  . . . 307  Lnngbridgc,  Rov.  F.  (St.  John’s  Parochial  School, 

Do.  (Claremont  Institution), . 6 Limerick), 55 

Hamilton,  Ven.  F.  O.  (Leamy’s  Free  Schools,  Langley,  0.,  (Bishop  Foy’s  Charity),  . . 231 

Limerick),  . 23  Loach,  Very  Rev.  Doan  (St  John’s  Parochial 

Do.  (St.  Michael’s  Schools,  Limerick),  56  School,  Cashel), 76 

Hanau,  Rev.  D.  (Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Liudesay,  Rev.  W.  B.  (Erasmus  Smith’s  Gram- 

School,  Tipperary),  . . . . .72  mer  School,  Tipperary),  ....  69 

Hanlon,  Rev.  W.  (Adderley  Charter  School,  Littledale,  R.  W.  W.  (lloyal  Irish  Academy  of 

Innoshannon),  . . 153  Music  and  Coulson  Bequest),  . . - 477 

Do.  (Innoshannon  Parochial  School),  152  Logue,  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  Lord  Arch- 
Hare,  Very  Rev.  Dean  (Kilkenny  College),  . 259  bishop  of  Armagh  (Royal  School  Endowments), 

Do.  (Kilkenny  Subscription  Schools),  264  405, 423, 434, 439 

Harley, Rev. Conon(Christ  ChurchSchools, Cork),  106  Lyon,  J.  B.  (Ballyroan  Eudowed  School),  - 366 

Harold,  Rev.  Brother  (Christian  Brothers’ 

Schools,  Youghal),  .....  199  Madden,  Very  Rev.  Dean  (St.  Finn  Barr's 

Harper,  Rhv.  W.  D.  (Erasmus  Smith's  School,  School,  Cork), 108 

Bandon), 146  Magee,  Rev.  H.  (Bertrand  Female  Orphan 

Hart,  Jas. (St.  Marv’s Parochial  School.  AtlilnnnV  326  Sr-Vw-.nl  "i  %(\K  . sea. 


Hart,  Sir  A.  S.  (St.  Peter's  Parochial  Schools  Maguire,  Rev.  Professor  (Royal  School  Endow  - 

and  Miss  Wray’s  Sohool),  . . . 295  etseq.  ments) 592 

Henderson,  A.  (Bertrand  Female  Orphan  Mahony,  T.  (Christian  Brothers’  Schoola,  Cork),  84 

School),  ...  ...  306  et  seq.  Martin,  Miss  H.  A.  (High  School  for  Girls, 

llenry,  J ames  (Royal  Belfast  Academical  Insti-  Cork),  . . . . ...  118 

tution), . ....  293  Mercer,  W.  (Loamy’s  Free  School,  Limerick),  . 24 

Do.  (Claremont  Institution),  . . 5 Mitchell,  W.  M.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  . 473 
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Molony,  J.  B.  (Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar 

School,  Ennis), 67 

Monahan,  Very  Rev.  Canon  (Ranelagh  Institu- 
tion, Athlone) 329 

Moore,  Eev.  A.  J.  (Nicholson  Memorial  School, 
Lisburn),  .......  268 

Moore,  Eev.  T.  (Bishop  Crowe’s  Endowed  School, 

Cloyne),  . . . 187-192 

Do.,  (Midleton  College),  . . 179,182 

Moore  Eev.  W.  P.  (Eoyal  School  Endowments),  436 
Morehead,  J.  E.  (Bishop  Crowe’B  Endowed 

School,  Cloyne), 183 

Morgan,  Rev.  W.  M.  (Royal  School  Endow- 
ments), ......  451,  et  sag. 

Moses,  M.  T.  (Hibernian  Marine  Society),  . 8 

Murphy,  Res-  P.  (Carmelite  College,  Kinsale),  . 162 
MacMullen,  R.  (Merchant  Tailors’  School),  10,  290 
M'Clenaghan,  Rev.  G.  (Ranelagh  Institution, 

Athlone), 321 

M'Evoy,  J.  (Aghada  National  School),  . . 192 

M'lvor,  J.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  . 467 
M'Keown,  Rev.  J.  (Lismore  Endowed  School),  . 217 
M'Mahon,  J.  (Ballyroan  Endowed  School),  . 380 
M‘Nally,  Rev.  Bro.  (Christian  Brothers’  Schools, 
Ennis),  . . . . 68 

M‘Namee,  Very  Rev.  B.  (Royal  School  Endow- 
ments), . . 392, 423, 434, 439 

Nicholson,  Rev.  A.  J.  (Bishop  Crowe’s  En- 
dowed School,  Cloyne),  . . . 189-192 

O'Brien,  Rev.  Bro.  J.  P.  (Dempsey’s  School, 

Kells), 355 

O'Callaghan,  Rev.  P.  J.  (Roman  Catholic 
Primary  Education,  Fermoy),  . . . 213 

O' Donnell,  J.  (Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music 

and  Coulson  Bequest) 482 

O'Dwyer,  Most  Eev.  Dr.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lime- 

rick(OathedralGrammarSch., Limerick),  49 
Do.  (Hall’s  Charity,  Limerick),  49 

Do.  (Leamy’s  Free  School,  Limerick),  37,  44 
Do.  (Mungret  Agricultural  School),  . 35 

I)o.  (Roxborongh-road  School),  . . 48 

Do.  (Villiers’  Institutions,  Limerick),  . 17 

O’Keeffe,  Rev.  T.  (Sacred  Heart  College, 
Limerick),  .......  57 

O’Mahony,  Rev.  Dr.  (St.  Finn  Barr’s  Seminary, 

Cork),  . . . . • • .125 

O'Neill,  J.  (Kinsale  Endowed  School),  154 

Orpen,  Yen.  Archdeacon  (Memorial  of  Inhabi- 
tants of  Kerry),  ......  39 

Orr , J.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  . 391,  436 

O’Shaughnessy,  James  (Leamy's  Free  School, 

Limerick), 42 

O'Sullivan,  Rev.  D.  (Orofton  School,  Macroom),  124 

Parker,  W.  d'E.  (Glenbrook  National  School),  . 108 
Phelan,  Rev.  J.  G.  (St.  John’s  College  School, 
Waterford),  . . . . . .251 

Phelan,  Very  Rev.  A.  (Ballyroan  Endowed 

School), 371 

Plunket,  His  Grace  Lord,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  (Hibernian  Marine  Society),  . . 8 

Porte,  Rev.  J.  R.  (Ballymodan  National  School, 
Bandon),  .......  148 

Porteus,  M.  J.  (Youghal  Endowed  Sohool),  . 193 
Pounden,  Rev.  Canon  W.  D.  (Nicholson  Memo- 
rial School,  Lisburn) 270 

Powell,  Rev.  D.  H.  (Brettridge's  Charity, 

Cork),  . . . . - . 129 

Do.  (St.  Mary  Shandon  Schools,  Cork),  99 

Power,  R.  H.  (Bandon  Endowed  School),  144 

Do.  (Lismore  Endowed  School),  214 

Do.  (Youghal  Endowed  School),  . 201 

Quinn,  Rev.  J.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  473 

Quirke,  Very  Rev.  Dean  (Cashel  Corporation 
Schools), 74 


P«ge 

Reeves,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down, 
Connor,  and  Dromore  (Nichokon  Memorial 
School,  Lisburn),  . . . 272 

Rene,  Rev.  J.-B.  (Mungret  Agricultural  School),  33 
Ridgway,  R.  G.  (Protestant  Orphan  School, 

Waterford), 245 

Ringwood,  Rev;  F.  H.  (Royal  School  Endow- 
ments), . . . . - . 465 

Robertson,  R.  J .,  Do.,  391,  409,  423,  431 

Roche,  J.,  Do.,  403-455,  passim 

Ronan,  S.  (Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Muqic  and 
Coulson  Bequest),  . . \ .274 

Ronayne,  Dr.  C.  (Youghal  Endowed  School),  . 202 

Ross,  J.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  409-468,  passim 
Ruddy,  J.  (Nicholson  Memorial  School,  Lis- 
burn), . . . . . 273 

Ryan,  Mrs.  M.  (Oldcastlo  Endowed  School),  . 343 


Sanders,  T.  (Charleville  Endowed  School),  . 142 

Do.  (Erasmus  Smith’s  Estates),  . .139 

Sanders,  Rev.  F.  A.  (Tullyvin  and  Benbawn 
Schools),  .......  302 

Sargint,  Rev.  J.  J.  (Charleville  Endowed 

School), 142 

Scott,  Ven.  Archdeacon  (Royal  School  Endow- 
ments), ......  424 

Seymour,  Rev.  J.  H.  (Nicholson  Memorial 
School,  Lisburn),  . . . . .269 

Shaw,  Alex.  W.  (Leamy’s  Free  School  Limerick),  42 
Shaw,  J.  J.  (Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School), 


289,  305,  et  seq. 

Do.  (Claremont  Institution),  . . 3 

Do.  (Gwyn  and  Young  Endowments), 

327,  et  seq. 

Do.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  405,  423 


Do.  (Ulster  Society  for  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  and  the  Blind),  . . 293 

Shine,  Rev.  Bro.  W.  P.  (presentation  Brothers' 

Schools,  Cork), 85 

Slattery,  Rev.  Bro.  P.  (Christian  Schools, 
Limerick),  .......  46 

Smith,  Jos.  (Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and 
Coulson  Bequest),  . . . . 279,  47S 

Smith,  W.  H.  (Bishop  Foy’s  Charity),  . . 233 

Smollen,  Yeu.  Archdeacon  (Royal  School  Endow- 
ments), ......  427 

Somerville,  J.  C.  (St.  Stephen's  Bluecoat 

Htspital,  Cork), 87,  101 

Stanley  J.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  . . 453 

Stannus,  W.  T.  (Nicholson  Memorial  School, 
Lisburn),  ....  272 

Strangman,  J.  (Protestant  Orphan  School, 

Waterford) 246 

Stokes,  F.  (Hibernian  Marine  Society),  . . 8 

Sullivan,  W.  K.,  President  Queen’s  College, 

Cork  (Cork  School  of  Science,  Art,  and  Mnsic),  134 
Do.  (Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy 

School),  137 

Thorpe,  Rev.  J.  H.  (St.  Peter’s  School,  Cork),  104 
Tobias,  M.  (Royal  School  Endowments),  . 422. 

Vaughan,  J.  (Ranelagh  Institution,  Athlone), . 321 

Do.  (St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School,  Ath- 
lone), . . . 326 

Walker,  Right  Hon.  S.  (Royal  School  Endow- 
ments), .....  433,  470,  passim 
Walsh,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory, 

Ferns,  and  Leighlin  (Kilkenny  College),  . 252 

Walsh,  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Royal  School  Endow- 
ments), .....  414,  432,  449,  460 
Warren,  Rev.  L.  (Clonmel  Endowed  School),  . 221 
Do.  (Clonmel  Incorporated  Society’s 

School),  . . '223 

Warren,  Rev.  T.  (Adair  National  School, 
Fermoy), 212 
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Wobster,  Rev.  G.  (Brettridge’s  Charity,  Cork),  129 
Do.,  (Rochelle  Governesses’  Sem- 

inary),  . . . .132 

Do.,  (St.  Nicholas'  School),  . 109 

Webster,  Rev.  R.  G.  M.  (St.  Peter’s  Parochial 
and  Mrs.  Wray’s  School),  . . 295,  el  ssq. 

Weir,  J.  M.  (Kilkenny  College),  . 254,  257 

Wliateley,  Miss  M.  J.  E.  (Rochelle  Governesses’ 
Seminary), 133 


White,  Rev.  Brother  P.  J.  (Christian  Brothers’ 
Schools,  Clonmel),  . . . .226 

Wills,  Rev.  Canon  (Rohan  School,  Mallow),  . log 
Wilson,  Rev.  Canon  (Glonntane  Parochial 

Schools) jig 

Wilson,  Rev.  D.  (Villiers’  Institutions,  Limerick),  H 
Woodlock,  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise  (Ranclagh  Insti- 
tution, Athlone), 327 

Wright,  W.  (Liamore  Endowed  School),  . . 215 
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Antrim  Co. 

Belfast 

Belfast  Royal  Academy,  . . 283,  294 

Ladies'  Industrial  School, ....  283 
Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  283,  293 
Ulster  Society  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind, 283,  293 

Armagh  Co. 

Armagh: 

Royal  School  (See  Royal  School  Endow- 
ments). 

Cavan  Co. 

Cavan: 

Royal  School  ( See  Royal  School  Endow- 
ments). 

Tullyvin ; 

Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools,  283,  302-305 

Clare  Co. 

Ennis : 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  . . 68-9 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Grammar  School,  64-8,  494-95 
Killaloe  Diocesan  College,  . 58-03,  492—94 


Cork  Co. — continued. 

Cork  City — continued. 
Parochial  Schools,  Cork — 

Page 

Christchurch, 

St  Finn  Barr’s,  . 

. 106-107 

. 108 

St.  Luke’s,  .... 

97-99 

St.  Mary,  Skandon, 

99-100 

St.  Anne,  Shandon, 

100-101 

St.  Nicolas’, 

109-114 

St  Peter’s,  .... 

. 104-106 

Presentation  Brothers’  Schools, 
Rochelle  Governesses’  Seminary, 

85-87 

. 131-134 

St  Finn  Barr’s  Seminary, 

. 125 

St.  Stephen’s  Bluecoat  Hospital,  87-30,  101-104, 
125 


Fermoy : 


Adair  National  Schools,  . 

. 212 

Fermoy  College,  .... 

212-213 

Roman  Catholic  Primary  Education, 

213-214 

St.  Colman’s  College, 

206-212 

Glenbrook : 

National  School,  .... 

. 108 

Glountane  (Mallow) : 

Parochial  School,  .... 

119-120 

Cork  Co. 

Aghada : 

National  School,  . 


Baltimore : 

Baltimore  Fishery  School, 
Tullagh  Parochial  School, 


. 192 

170-175 

175-76 


Innoshannon : 

Adderley  Charter  School,  . 
Parochial  School, 


153 

152 


Kinsale : 

Carmelite  Convent,  . . • .162 

Endowed  School,  . 154—165, 502—503 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent  School,  . . 165-167 


Bandon : 

Ballymodan  Parochial  Schools,  149-152, 501-2 
Endowed  School,  . . . 144-145 

Erasmus  Smith's  School,  . . 146-148 

Watergate-place  National  Schools,  148-149 


Macroom : 

Crofton  Endowed  School,  . 124, 499—500 

Midleton : 

Midleton  College,  . . • 177-82,  503-5 


Oharleville : 

Endowed  School,  ....  142-43 

Oloyne : 

Bishop  Crowe’6  Endowed  School,  183-192,  505 
Cork  City  : 

Brettridge’s  Charity,  . . 127-131,  500 

Christian  Brothers'  Schools,  . . 77-85 

Cork  Diocesan  Endowments,  . 125-6,  499 
Cork  Grammar  School,  . . . 109 

Cork  School  of  Science,  Art,  and 
Musio,  . . . 134-137, 500-01 

Greencoat  Hospital,  . . 90-97, 497-99 

High  School  for  Girls,  Cork,  . 114-119 

Lapp’s  Charity, 127 

Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy  School,  137-9 


Skibbereen : 

University  and  Intermediate  School,  and  ^ 
National  School,  . • • 167-70 


Youghal : 

Christum  Brothers'  Schools, 
Endowed  School, 


. 199-202 

193-9, 202-5,  501-2  ■ 


Donegal  Co. 

Raphoe : 

Royal  School  (See  Royal  School  Endowments). 


Dublin  Co. 

Castleknock : 

Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools, 


. 283, 294 

4 D 
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Tago 

Dublin  Co. — continued. 

Dublin  Ci  ty : 

Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  . 2S3-90, 

291-3,  305-12 

Claremont  Institution,  . . 1-8,  485-G 

Dublin  Working  Boys’  Home,  and  Harding 

Technical  School,  . . .283 

Hibernian  Marine  Society,  . . 8-10,  486 

Merchant  Tailors’ School,  . . 10-11 

Phibsboro’  Sunday  and  Daily  SchooLs,  283-90, 
312-7 

Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  Coulson 

Bequest,  ....  274-82,  474—84 
St.  Peter’s  Parochial  and  Miss  Wray’s 

Schools,  ....  283,  295—302 

ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOL  ESTATES,  139-42 

Fermanagh  Co. 

Enniskillen  : 

Portora  Royal  School  (Sec  Royal  School 
Endowments). 

Moat  : 

Lianaskea  School, 283 

Kerry  Co. 

M cmorial  of  Inhabitants  of,  . 39-40,  490-92 

Kilkenny  Co. 

Kilkenny : 

Chapol-lane  School, 205 

Kilkenny  College,  . . 252-2G0,  BOG— 07 

Kilkenny  Subscription  Schools,  . 2G4-65 

Pocacke  Institution  (Incorporated  Society),  260-3 
St.  Kieran’s  College,  . . . 365-267 

Thomastown  : 

Parochial  School,  ....  267-G8 

Kira’s  Co. 

Banagher  lloyal  School  (See  Royal  School 
Endowments). 

Limerick  Co. 

Limerick : 

Cathedral  Grammar  School,  . . 49-50, 55 

Christian  Brothers'  Schools,  . . 46-48 

Dr.  Hall’s  Charity,  . . . 49-56 

Leamy’s  Free  School,  . 18-25,  37-39,  40-46, 
486-7 

Mount  St.  Vincent’s  Grammar  School, . . 50 

Mungret  Agricultural  School,  . 25-36,  487-90 
Roxborough-road  School,  . . 48-9, 50-4 

Sacred  Heart  College,  . . . .57-8 

St.  John’s  Parochial  School,  . . . 55-6 

St.  Michael's  Parochial  School,  . . 56 

Villiers’  Institutions,  . . . 11-18 

Londonderry  Co. 

Coleraine : 

Laurel  Hill  School,  . . 283, 318-9 

Londonderry : 

Gwyn  and  Young  Endowments,  . 332,  341 

Magee  Presbyterian  College,  . . 283-294 

Meath  Co. 

Kells: 

Dempsey’s  School,  ....  351-57 


Meath  Co  .—continued. 

Navau : 

Endowed  School,  ....  358-61 

Flower  Hill  School,  ....  361— G3 

St.  Finian’s  Seminary,  . . . 363-66 

Oldcastle : 

Endowed  School,  ....  341-51 

Queen’s  Co. 

Ballyroan : 

Endowed  School,  ....  366-81 

Roscommon  Co. 

Athlone : 

Ranclagh  Institution,  . . 319-20,  327-31 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School,  . . 326—27 

ROYAL  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS,  3S1-473, 
507-560 

Draft  Scheme  published  by  Commission,  507-525 
Objections  and  Amendments  made  and  pro- 
posed : — 

By  the  Existing  Governing  Body,  . 527 
By  Bodies  representing  Religious  De- 
nominations, ....  528-531 
By  Persons  representing  Religious  De- 
nominations, ....  531-538 
By  Persons  claiming  Vested  Interests,  538-545 
Discussion  at  tho  Public  Sitting,  381-473 
Statement  by  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, 

382-388 

The  Commissioners  of  Education,  . 427-432 
Thu  Local  Boards, . . . 417-127,  434 

Tho  area  and  distribution  of  tho  Endow- 
ments, and  tho  conditions  to  bo  ful- 
filled by  tho  Schools  sharing  in  thorn, 

388-417,  448-451 
School  buildings,  . . . 434-447,  451 

Vested  interests,  ....  451-478 
Carysfort  Royal  School,  . . . 460 

Tipperary  Co. 

Cahir : 

Rockwell  College,  ....  224— 2G 

Cashel : 

Corporation  Schools,  . . . 227—28 

St.  John’s  Parochial  School,  . . .76 

Clonmel : 

Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  . 74-76,  495-97 
Endowed  School,  . . . 219-223,506 

Incorporated  Society’s  School,  . . 223-24 

Tipperary. 

Efasmus  Smith’s  English  School,  . . 72-3 

Do.  Grammar  School,  . 69-72,  73-4 

Tyrone. 

Dungannon : 

Royal  School  (See  Royal  School  Endow- 
ments). 

Waterford  Co. 

Lismore ; 

Endowed  School,  . . 214-18,  500—01 

Newtown: 

Friends’  Provincial  School,  . . 240-241 
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Watebkokd  Go.—  continued. 


Waterford : 

Alcoch  Apprenticeship  Endowment,  244-15 
Bishop  Foy's  Charity,  . . . 228-34 

Christum  Brothers’  Sdiools,  . . 235-40 

Diocesan  School,  ....  234-36 

Muson  Charity  Blow  School,  . . 241-43 

Protestant  Orphan  School,  . . 246-46 


Waterford  Co  .—continued. 

Waterford — continued. 

School  of  Industry,  Lady-lane,  . . 247-49 

St.  John’s  College  School,  . . . 250—52 


Wicklow  Co. 

Carysfort : 

Royal  School  (See  Royal  School  Endow- 
ments). 


Dublin  : Printed  tor  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office, 
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The  Queen's  Printing  Office. 
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